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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


In making plans for new editions of our handbooks in mechanical engineering and in 
electrical engineering, it soon became clear that engineering science and practice had 
developed to such an extent that handbooks were growing beyond all practical Ixwnda. 
They had become both bulky and inconvenient and contained much duplicated material. 
In order to solve the problems presented by these conditions, the editors of our various 
handbooks were asked to serve as an advisory editorial lx>ard. 

This board recommended, first, that the fundamental material underlying all 
engineering be published in a separate volume, and, second, that the existing luuidhooks 
as they are revised be issued in several volumes containing material closely related to 
the specialized branches of engineering. As a result of these recommendations, the Wiley 
Engineering Handbook Series has been initiated, which in the beginning will comprise the 
following: Eshbach’s “Handbook of Engineering Fundamentals Kent’s “Mechanical 
Engineers' Handbook” in two volumes, viz., “ Power” and “Design and Shop Practice"; 
Pender’s “Electrical Engineers’ Handbook” in two volumes, viz., “Electric Power” and 
“Communication and Electronics.” 

This division has also made it possible to devote more space to the various topics no 
that the entire new series of handbooks contains more complete information on all topics 
than heretofore has been possible. It is our hope that this now plan will give engineer# 
information that is more useful, more complete, and in more convenient form. 


John W’ilky <fe So m , Inc. 



PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION, 
July 1936. 


In the preparation of the eleventh edition of this book, the principle that has governed 
the ten previous editions has constantly been kept in mind — namely, that it must represent 
the practice of mechanical engineering. The changes that have taken place in engineering 
in the 13 years that have elapsed since the 10th edition was published have been many 
and great. To conform to these changes, a complete rewriting of the book has been 
necessary. 

Advantage has been taken of this to change the arrangement, form and typography, 
to make a book that would better fill its field and be more usable. The larger page permits 
the use of larger type and illustrations. The separation of the book into volumes, each 
covering more or less closely related subjects, makes it more convenient for the engineer 
interested in only a limited field. 

A further radical change is the inclusion in a separate volume under the editorship 
of O. W. Eshbach of the discussion of the fundamental sciences that underlie all engineer- 
ing, thus permitting more space to be given to the practice in the other volumes. 

It is believed that these changes will meet with the approval of the engineering profes- 
sion, and that the book will continue to render the high degree of service that has charac- 
terized it for the past 42 years. 

The editor-in-chief expresses his thanks to the collaborators whose co-operation has 
rendered this work possible. He also desires to thank Dr. Charles E. Lucke for many 
helpful suggestions. Thanks also are due to the many industrial organizations whose 
criticism and compilation of data have been of material assistance. 

Robert Thurston Kent. 


ABSTRACT FROM PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 1895. 

More than twenty years ago the author began to follow the advice given by Nystrom: 
“Every engineer should make his own pocket-book, as he proceeds in study and practice, 
to suit his particular business.” The manuscript pocket-book thus begun, however, soon 
gave place to more modern means for disposing of the accumulation of engineering facts 
and figures, viz., the index rerum, the scrap-book, the collection of indexed envelopes, 
portfolios and boxes, the card catalogue, etc. Four years ago, at the request of the pub- 
lishers, the labor was begun of selecting from this accumulated mass such matter as per- 
tained to mechanical engineering, and of condensing, digesting, and arranging it in form 
for publication. In addition to this, a careful examination was made of the transactions 
of engineering societies, and of the most important recent works on mechanical engineering 
in order to fill gaps that might be left in the original collection, and insure that no impor- 
tant facts had l>cen overlooked. 

borne ideas have been kept in mind during the preparation of the Pocket-book that 
will, it is l>elieved, cause it to differ from other works of its class. In the first place it 
was considered that the field of mechanical engineering was so great, and the literature of 
the subject so vast, that as little space as possible should bo given to subjects which 
especially belong to civil engineering. 

Another idea prominently kept in view by the author has been that he would not 
assume the position of an “authority” in giving rules and formulae for designing, but only 
that of compiler, giving not only the name of the originator of the rule, where it was known, 
but also the volume and page from which it. was taken, so that its derivation may Iki 
traced when desired. When different formula* for the same problem have boon found 
they have been given in contrast, and in many'cases examples have been calculated by each 
to Hhow the difference between them. In some cases these differences are quite remark- 
able. Occasionally the study of these differences has led to the author’s devising a new 
formula, in which ease the derivation of the formula is given. 

Much attention has been paid to the abstracting of data of experiments from recent 
periodical literature, and numerous references to other data are given. In this respect 
the present work will be found to differ from other Pocket-books. 


William Kent. 
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SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


A 

a 

Alpha 

B 

0 

Beta 

r 

7 

Gamma 

A 

5 

Delta 

E 

« 

Epsilon 

Z 

r 

Zeta 
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H 

V 

Eta 

N 

V 

Nu 

T 

T 

Tau 

© 

t? 6 

Theta 

S 

% 

Xi 

T 

V 

Upsilon 

I 

i 

Iota 

0 

0 

Omicron 

4> 

4 > 

Phi 

K 

K 

Kappa 

n 

7T 

Pi 

X 

X 

Chi 

A 

X 

Lambda 

p 

P 

Rho 

¥ 

4 

Psi 

M 

P 

Mu 

1 2 

a s 

Sigma 

q 

03 

Omega 


Mathematical Signs and Abbreviations 


+ plus (addition). 

-f positive. 

— minus (subtraction). 

— negative. 

± plus or minus. 

T minus or plus. 

*■ equals. 

equals or greater than, 
^ equals or is less than. 


approximately equals. 
X multiplied by. 
ab or a.b »» a X b. 

+ divided by. 

/ divided by. 


- - a/b m a + b. 
b 

0.2 - — ; 0,002 ~ 
10 

\/ square root. 
\/ cube root. 
yj 4 th root. 


15/16 

2 

1000 * 


15 

16 * 


: is to, : : so is, : to (proportion). 

2 : 4 :: 3 : 6, 2 is to 4 as 3 is to 6. 

: ratio; divided by. 

2 : 4, ratio of 2 to 4 =* 2/4, 

> greater than. 

< less than. 

0 degrees, arc or thermometer. 

' minutes or feet. 

" seconds or inches. 

' " accents to distinguish letters, as a', a", a'", 
aj, « 2 , abt act read a sub 1, a sub b t etc. 

( ) [ ] i I parentheses, brackets, braces, 

vinculum; denoting that the numbers en- 
closed are to be taken together; as, 


(a + b)c « 4 4- 3 X 5 - 35. 
a 2 , a s , a squared, a cubed. 


a n , a raised to the nth power. 
a** - aV - ■ 



10® =» 10 to the 9th power — 1,000,000,000. 

sin a <= the sine of a. 

sin - 1 a «=» the arc whose sine is a. 

. 1 

sin <x _1 “ . 

sin a 

log » logarithm. 

log e or hyp log *= hyperbolic logarithm. 

% per cent. 

Z angle. 

A triangle, 
sin, sine. 

cos, cosine, 
tan, tangent, 
sec, secant, 
versin, versed sine. 

cot, cotangent, 
cosec, cosecant, 
covers, co-versed sine. 

In Algebra, the first letters of the alphabet, 
a , b, c, d, etc., are generally used to denote 
known quantities, and the last letters, w, a, y, z t 
etc., unknown quantities. 


Abbreviations and Symbols commonly used . 


d, differential (in calculus). 


/• 


integral (in calculus). 


, integral between limits a and b. 


A, delta, difference. 

2, sigma, sign of summation. 

7r, pi, ratio of circumference of circle to diam- 
eter - 3.14159. 

r, acceleration due to gravity *■ 32.16 ft. per 
second per second. 


Abbreviations 


abs absolute 

AC alternating-current 

A.I.K.E American Institute of Electrical 

Engineers 

A.I.M.K American Institute of Mining 

and Metallurgical Engineers 
amp amperes 


A.I. and S.I.. American Iron and Steel Institute 


approx... approximate 

A. I*. I American Petroleum Institute 

A.R.A American Railway Association 

A.R.E.A American Railway Engineering 

Association 

A.S.A American Standards Association 

A.M.C.K American Society of Civil Engi- 

neers 



SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


A.S.H.V.E American Society of Heating and 

Ventilating Engineers 

A.S.M.E American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers 

A.S.R.E American Society of Refrigerat- 

ing Engineers 

A.S.S.T American Society for Steel 

Treating 

A.S.T.M American Society for Testing 

Materials 

atmos atmosphere 

avoir avoirdupois 

A. W.G American wire gage 

B. , b breadth 

B. <& S Brown A Sharpe wire gage 

bar barometer, barometric 

bbl barrel 

Be Baumd 

B.G Birmingham gage (tube and 

sheet) 

B.Hp brake horsepower 

b. m.e.p brake mean effective pressure 

Bur. of Std. . . Bureau of Standards 

B.t.u British thermal unit(s) 

Bu bushel(s) 

Bull. ........ bulletin 

B. W.G Birmingham wire gage 

C one hundred 

C. f cent centigrade 

c. c cubic centimeter(s) 

c.f.m cubic feet per minute 

c.g.s centimeter-gram-second 

c.m circular mil 

cal calorie(s) 

eg centigram (s) 

cir circular 

cl centiliter(s) 

col column 

cu. cm cubic centimeter(s) 

cu. ft cubic feet 

cu. in cubic inch(es) 

cu. m cubic meter(s) 

cu. yd cubic yard(s) 

cyl cylinder 

D. , d diameter, depth 

X'.C direct current 

def definition 

deg degree (s) 

diam diameter 

e base of Naperian system of loga- 

rithms 

E. E.I Edison Electrical Institute 

E. Hp electric horsepower 

e. m.f electromotive force 

eff. efficiency 

evap evaporation 

ext external 

F Fahrenheit 

F force 

/ coefficient of friction 

f. Hp friction horsepower 

f. p.m feet per minute 

ft foot, feet 

ft. -lb foot-pound (s) 

g acceleration due to gravity 

g. p.m gallons per minute 

gal gallon(s) 

gm gram (a) 

gm.-cal gram-calorie (s) 

gr grain (s) 

II, h height 

H.P.C.N.A... Heating Piping Contractors’ 
National Association 

h. p high pressure 


Hg mercury 

hor horizontal 

Hp horsepower 

Hp.-hr ho 

hr hour (a) 

hyd hydraulic 

hyp hyperbolic 

hyp. log hyperbolic or Napierian 

rit’.in 

I current, electric; moment of in- 

ertia 

I.Hp indicated horsepower 

i.p intermediate pressure 

Imp Imperial 

in inch(ea) 

in.-lb inch-pound (a) 

Inst. C.E Institute of Civil Engineer* 

Inst. M.E. ... Institute of Mechanical Engi- 

neers 

int internal 

J mechanical equivalent of heat 

3 jouleC#) 

ArB HXK) B.t.u. 

kg kilogram Is) 

kg.-cal. kilogram-caloriefs) 

kg.-m kilogram-meter (a) 

kl kiloliter(s) 

km kilometer (a) 

kva kilovolt-ampere (*> 

kw kilowatths) 

kw.-hr kilowatt-hour (») 

L. l length 

1 liter 

l. p low pressure 

lat latitude 

lb pound(s) 

lin linear 

log logarithm 

log*. Naperian logarithm 

logio common logarithm 

M one thousand 

m meter (») 

m. e.p mean effective pressure 

m.g.d million gallons per day 

m.i.p moan indicated pressure 

rri.-kg meter-kilogram 

m.rn.f magnetomotive force 

m.p.h miles per hour 

max maximum 

mi mileCsJ 

min minimum; minute 

mm rnilli meter 

M. S.JS Manufacturers' Standardisation 

Society of Valve and Fittings 
Industry 

A number <in mat hrmnticat tables* 

N. A.C.A National Advisory Council on 

Aeronautics 
nnt. natural 

N.E.I..A National Electric l ight Associ- 

ation Cnow Kdinon Eleelrieal 
Irislitutei 

N. K.M.A. ... National Electrical Manufao 

t rers Association 
No number 

O. I). . . outside diameter 

oz mmrflHi 

I 3 pressure 

P-. PP page, pages 

p.f power factor 

Proc Proceedings 

pt pin tfs i 

Q quantity or volume 

qt , quart(wj 
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std standard 

T. S tensile strength 

temp temperature 

Trans Transactions 

U. S United States 

U.S.S.G United States Standard gage 

ult ultimate 

I', v velocity; volume 

vel velocity 

vol volume 

vs versus 

W, w weight 

W. & M Washburn and Moen wire gage 

W.X wrought iron 
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yd yard(s) 

y.p yield point 

yr year(s) 
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1. PROPERTIES OF AIR 


Air is a mechanical mixture of the gases oxygen and nitrogen, with about 1% by 
volume of argon. Atmospheric air of ordinary purity contains about 0.04% of carbon 
dioxide. The composition of air according to various authorities is given in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Composition of Air, According to Various Authorities 



[ By Volume ] 

; By Weight 


N 

O 

Ar 

N 

O 

Ar 

1 

79. 3 

20.7 


77 

23 


2 

79.09 

20.91 


76.85 

23.15 


3 

78. 122 

20.941 

0.937 

75.539 

23.024 

1.437 

4 

78.06 

21 

0.94 

75.5 

23.2 

1.3 


(1) Values formerly given in books on physics. (2) Average results of several determinations, 
Hempel's Gas Analysis. (3) Sir Wm. Ramsay, Bull. XJ. &. Geol. Survey , No. 330. (4) A. Leduc, 

Complea Rendua , 1896, Jour. Franklin Inat., Jan., 1898. Leduo gives for the density of oxygen 
relatively to air 1.10523; for nitrogen 0.9671; for argon, 1.376. 


The weight of pure air at 32° F. and a barometric pressure of 29.92 in, of mercury, 
or 14.6963 lb. per sq. in., or 2116.3 lb. per sq. ft., — 0.080728 lb. per cu. ft.; volume of 
1 lb. = 12.387 cu. ft. At any other temperature and barometric pressure its weight in 
1 3253 X j5 

lb. per cubic foot is W = - 7 —- - — — - , where B = height of the barometer, T — temper- 

459. o -+• 1 


ature, deg., F. and 1.3253 = weight in lb. of 459.6 cu, ft. of air at 0° F. and 1 in. baro- 
metric pressure. Air expands 1/494.6 of its volume at 32° F. for every increase of 1° F., 
and its volume varies inversely as the pressure. 


Table 2. — Conversion Table for Air Pressures 



Lb. per 
sq. ft. 

In. of 
Water 

Oz. per 
sq. in. 

Ft. of 
Water 

In. of 
Mercury 

Lb. per 

Ft. of AirlF ■* V ig 
at 62°F.*|ft. per sec.f 

l lb. per sq. ft.. . 
1 in. water at 


0. 19245 

!/9 

0.01604 

0.01414 

1 /l44 

13.14 29.1 

62° F 

5. 196 

1 

0.5774 

1 /l2 

0.07347 

0.036085 

68.30 66.3 

1 oz. per sq. in . . 
1 ft. water at 

9 

1.732 

1 

0. 1443 

0.1272 

Vis 

118.3 87.2 

62° F 

1 in. mercury at 

62. 355 

12 

6.928 

1 

0.8816 

0.43302 

819.6 230 

32 3 F 

70.73 

13.612 

7.859 

1.1343 

1 

0.491 17 

929.6 245 

1 lb. per sq. in . . 

144 

27.712 1 

16 

2. 3094 

2.036 

1 

1893 349 

1 atmosphere, . 

2116. 3 

407 27 


33.94 

29 92 1 

14.6963 

27,815 1338 


♦The figures in this column show the head in feet of air of uniform density at atmospheric 
pressure and 62° F. corresponding to the pressure in the preceding columns. 

1 The f.gures in this column show the theoretical velocities corresponding to these heads, or 
the velocities of a jet flowing from a frictionlcss conical orifice whose flow coefficient, is unity. 


THE AIR-MANOMETER consists of a long, vertical glass tube, closed at the upper 
end, open at the lower end, containing air, provided with a scale. It is immersed, together 
with a thermometer, in a transparent liquid, such as water or oil, contained in a strong 
glass cylinder which communicates with the vessel in which the pressure is to be ascer- 
tained. The scale shows the volume occupied by the air in the tube. 

i/et v 0 = volume, at 32° F., po = the mean pressure of the atmosphere, vi volume 
of the air at the temperature t, and under the absolute pressure to bo measured ;q; then 
Pi = {(i + 459.6) po Vo } *4- (491.Gt)i), 

ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE AT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES.— The pressure of the 
atmosphere in lb. per sq. in. at any altitude may be closely approximated for ordinary 
temperatures by multiplying the height of the mercury barometer, in inches, by 0.491. 
The pressure increases with the depth below the earth's surface, and is equal to about 
1 in. rise in the barometer for each 900 ft. of depth. This is an approximate rule for 
ascertaining the depth of mine shafts. See Fig. 1. 

LEVELING BY BAROMETER. — Many conditions combine to render the results 
of barometric leveling unreliable where accuracy is required. It is difficult to read an 
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aneroid (the barometer commonly used by engineers) to within, say, 2 to 6 ft., depending 
on its size. The results are affected by moisture or dryness of the air, winds, vicinity of 
mountains, and the daily atmospheric tides, all causing barometric fluctuations. A 
barometer hanging quietly in a room may vary 0.1 in. within a few hours, corresponding 
to nearly 100 ft. difference in elevation. No formula can embrace these sources of error, 

LEVELING BY BOILING POINT 
OF WATER. — Tables 3 and 4 with 
explanation below are sufficiently accu- 
rate for many purposes. 

Take from Table 4 the altitudes 
opposite the respective boiling temper- 
atures, or the barometer readings. Hub- 
tract the one opposite the lower reading 
from that opposite the higher reading. 
The remainder will be the approximate 
required height. To correct this, add 
together the two thermometer readings, 
and divide by 2, for their mean. From 
table of temperature corrections take 
the number under this mean. Multiply 
by this number the approximate height 
just found. 

At 70° F. pure water will boil at 1 6 
lower temperature for an average of 
about 550 ft. of elevation above sea 
level, up to a height of } /h mile At a 
height of 1 mile. 1° boiling temper- 
ature will correaj; wind to about 5CK) ft. 
of elevation. Iri the table the mean 
of the temperatures at the two motions 
is assumed to be 32° F , at which no 
correction for temperature is necessary 
-Atmospheric air always contains u small 



Fio. 1. Variation of Pressure with Altitude 


MOISTURE IN THE ATMOSPHERE.- 

quantity of carbon dioxide (see Ventilation), and a varying quantity of aqueous vapor or 
moisture. The relative humidity of the air at any time is the percentage of moisture 


Table 3. — Boiling Point of Water 
Temperature in degrees F , barometer in inches of mercury. 


in. 

.0 

. 1 

.2 

. 3 

.4 

. 5 

.6 

.7 

. 8 

28 

208.7 

208.9 

209.1 

209.2 

209.4 

209.5 

209.7 

209.9 j 

” 2T0 rr 

29 

210. 5 

210.6 

210.8 

210.9 

211.1 

211.3 

211.4 

211.6 

211.8 

30 

212. 1 

212.3 

212.4 

212 6 

212.8 

212.9 

213. 1 

213.3 ] 

213.5 


Table 4. — Barometer and Boiling Point of Water at Different Altitudes 


Boiling 
Point, 
deg. F. 

Barom- 

eter, 

in. 

Altitude 
above 
Sea Level, 
ft. 

Boiling j 
Point, 
deg. F. 

Barom- 

eter, 

in. 

Altitude 
above 
Sea Level, 
ft. 

Boiling 
Point, 
deg. F. 

Barom- 

eter, 

in. 

Altitude 
above 
Sea I,<* v«*l, 
ft 

184 

16.79 

15,221 

195 

21 . 26 

9,031 

206 

26.64 

3.115 

185 

17. 16 

14,649 

196 

21.71 

8,481 

207 

27. 18 

2.589 

186 

17.54 

14,075 

197 

22. 17 

7,932 

208 

27.73 

2.06 3 

187 

17.93 

13,498 

198 

22.64 

7,381 

208. 5 

28.00 

1.809 

188 

18.32 

12,934 

199 

23.11 

6,843 

209 

28.29 

1.539 

189 

18.72 

12,367 

200 

23.59 

6,304 

209.5 

28.56 

1.290 

190 

19.13 

11,799 

201 

24.08 

5,764 

210 

28,85 

1,025 

191 

19.54 

11,243 

202 

24.58 

5,225 

210.5 

29.15 

754 

192 

19.96 

10,685 

203 

25.08 

4,697 

211 

; 29.42 

512 

193 

20.39 

10,127 

204 

25,59 

4,169 

211.5 

29.71 

255 

194 

20.82 

9.579 

205 

26. 1 1 

3,642 

212 

212.5 

30 . 00 

30 30 

S L - 0 
261 


Corrections for Temperature 


Mean temp. F. 

in shade 10“ 20° 30“ 40° 60* 70“ 80“ 90“ 100“ 

Multiply by . . 0.933 0.954 0 975 0 996 1 016 I 036 1 058 | 1 079 1 100 I 121 J. 142 
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Table 5. — Atmospheric Pressure at Different Barometric Readings 


a. — Barometer, in. X 0.4912 = lb. per sq. in.; lb. per sq. in. X 144 = lb. per sq. ft. 


Barometer, 

in. 

Pressure per 
sq. in., lb. 

Pressure per 
sq. ft., lb.* 

Barometer, 

in. 

Pressure per 
sq. in., lb. 

Pressure per 
sq. ft., lb.* 

28 00 

13 75 

1980 

29.75 

14.61 

2104 

28.25 

13.88 

1998 

30.00 

14.74 

2122 

28.50 

14 00 

2016 

30.25 

14.86 

2140 

28.75 

14. 12 

2033 

30.50 

14.98 

2157 

29.00 

14 24 

2051 

30.75 

15. 10 

2175 

29 25 
29.50 

14 37 

2069 

31.00 

15.23 

2193 

14 49 

2086 

* Decimal omitted 


For lower pressures see table of the Properties of Saturated Steam, page 5-04. 


Table 6. — Weight of Air per Cubic Foot at Different Pressures and Temperatures 

Formula: W «■ 0.080728 X (P/14.6903) X { 49 1.6/(T -+- 459.6) }. 


Temperature 


Absolute Pressure P , lb, per sq. in. 


Deg F 

1 Ab. 

14.6963 

15.696 

1 16 696 

119.696 

24.696 

34.696 

54.696 

74.696 

94.696 

114.696 

134.696 

0 

459.6 

.086340 

.09272 

09810 

.11573 

14511 

.20385 

.32137 

.43888 

.55639 

.67391 

.79141 

32 

491.6 

.080728 

.08622 

09171 

L 10819 

.13566 

. 19059 

.30045 

.41031 

.52017 

.63004 

.73990 

42 

501.6 

.079119 

.03450 

08989 

. 10604 

.13295 

. 18679 

.29446 

.40213 

.50980 

.61748 

.72515 

52 

511.6 

.077572 

.08285 

.08813 

.10396 

13035 

. 18314 

.28871 

.39427 

.49984 

.60541 

.71097 

62 

521.6 

.076085 

.08126 

08644 

. 10197 

.12786 

. 17963 

,28317 

.38671 

.49026 

. 59380 

.69734 

70 

529.6 

.074936 

.08004 

08513 

. 10043 

.12592 

. 17691 

.27887 

.38087 

. 48285 

.58483 

.68681 

80 

539.6 

.073547 

.07855 

.08356 

.09857 

.12359 

.17364 

.27372 

.37381 

.47390 

.57399 

. 67408 

90 

549.6 

.072209 

.07712 

.08204 

.09678 

.12134 

. 17048 

.26874 

.36701 

. 46528 

. 56355 

.66182 

100 

559.6 

.070918 

.07574 

.08057 

.09504 

.11937 

. 16743 

.26394 

. 36045 

. 45697 

. 55348 

. 64999 

120 

579.6 

.068471 

.07313 

.07779 

09177 

11506 

16165 

.25483 

.34802 

.44120 

.53438 

. 62756 

140 

599.6 

.066187 

.07069 

.07519 

08871 

.11122 

. 15626 

24633 

.33641 

. 42648 

.51656 

. 60663 

160 

619.6 

.064051 

.06841 

.07277 

.08584 

.10763 

. 15122 

.23838 

.32555 

.41272 

. 49988 

. 58705 

180 

639.6 

.062048 

06627 

.07049 

.08316 

.10427 

. 14649 

.23093 

.31537 

.39981 

.48425 

. 568c 

200 

659.6 

.060167 

.06426 

.06835 

.08064 

.101 1 1 

. 14205 

22393 

.30581 

.38769 

.46957 

, 55 1 4> 

250 

709.6 

.055297 

.05973 

.06354 

.07496 

.09398 

. 13204 

.20815 

. 28426 

.36037 

. 43649 

.51259 

300 

759.6 

.052245 

.05580 

05936 

.07002 

08779 

. 12335 

.19445 

.26555 

.33665 

.40775 

.47885 

350 

809.6 

.049019 

.05236 

05569 

.06570 

.08237 

.11573 

18244 

.24915 

.31586 

.38257 

.44925 

400 

859.6 

.046168 

.04931 

05245 

.06188 

.07758 

. 10900 

.17183 

.23466 

.29748 

.36032 

. 42314 

450 

909.6 

.043630 

04660 

.04957 

.05847 

07332 

. 10301 

.16238 

. 22176 

.281 13 

.34051 

.39988 

500 

959.6 

.041357 

04417 

04699 

.05543 

.06950 

09764 

.15392 

. 21020 

.26648 

.32277 

.37905 

550 

1009.6 

.039309 

04198: 

.04466 

.05268 

.06606 

.09280 

.14630 

. 19979 

.25329 

.30678 

.36028 

600 

1059 6 

037454 

.04000 

.04255 

.05020 

.06294 

08842 

. 1 3939 

. 19037 

.24133 

. 29230 

.34327 

650 

1109.6 

.035766 

.03820 

.04063 

.04793 

06010 

08444 

.13311 

. 18179 

.23046 

.27913 

.32781 

700 

1159.6 

.034224 

03655 

.03888 

.04587 

.05751 

.08080 

. 1 2737 

. 17395 

.22052 

.26710 

.31367 

800 

1259 6 

.031507 

03365 

.03579 

.04223 

.05294 

.07438 

.11726 

. 16014 

.20301 

. 24589 

.28877 

900 

1359.6 

029190 

.031 18 

.03316 

039 12 

.04905 

.06891 

.10804 

. 14836 

. 18808 

. 22781 

.26753 

1000 

1459.6 

.027190 

.02904 

.03089 

.03644 

.04569 

06419 

.101 19 

. 13830 

. 17519 

.21220 

. 24920 


Table 7. — Atmospheric Pressure and Barometer Readings, Metric and English 


Altitude above .Sea Level | 

Atmospheric Pressure 

| Barometer Reading 

Feet 

Meters 

Lb per sq. in. 

(Kg. per sq. cm 

In, of Mercury 

Millimeters 

0 

0 00 

14.7 

1 .0335 

30.0 

762.00 

500 

152. 40 

14.4 

1.0124 

29.4 

746.76 

1000 

304 80 

14.2 

0.9984 

28.8 

731.52 

1500 

457.20 

13.9 

.9773 

28.3 

718.82 

2000 

609 60 

13.6 

.9562 

27.7 

703.58 

2500 

762. 00 

13.4 

.9421 

27 2 

690.88 

3000 

914 . 40 

13. 1 

.9210 

26.7 

678. 18 

3500 

1066. 80 

12.9 

.9070 

26.2 

665. 48 

4000 

1219 20 

12.6 

.8859 

25. 7 

652.78 

4500 

1 371 60 

12.4 

.8718 

25. 2 

640.08 

5000 

1 524. 00 

12. 1 

.8507 

24 7 

627.38 

5500 

1676 40 

11.9 

.8367 

24 3 

ol7. 22 

6000 

1828, 80 

11.7 

.8226 

23. 8 

604. 52 

6500 

1981 20 

11.5 

.8085 

23 4 

594.36 

7000 

2133 60 

11.2 

.7874 

22 9 

581 . 66 

7500 

2286, 00 

n.o 

.7734 

22 5 

571,50 

8000 

2438. 40 

10. 8 

.7593 

22. 1 

561 34 

9000 

2743. 20 

10. 4 

.7312 

2 1.2 

5 38 48 

10000 

3048 00 

10.0 

.7031 

20. 4 

518,16 



Differe: semes and Temperatures 

of 14,7 , in., absolute, at Sea Level 
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contained in it, as compared with the amount it is capable of holding at the same tem- 
perature. 

The degree of saturation or relative humidity of the air is determined by the use of 
the dry and wet bulb thermometer. The degree of saturation for a number of different 
readings of the thermometer is given in Table 9, condensed from the Hygrometric Tables 
of the U. S. "Weather Bureau. 

Below 32° F. the pressure of saturated vapor in contact with ice is given. Values 
in the last column do not include the heat of the liquid. Below 32° F. the heat of subli- 
mation of ice instead of the latent heat of vaporization is used. 

Table 9. — Relative Humidity 


Dry-bulb Difference Between Dry- and Wet-bulb Thermometers, deg. F. 


Thermo m- 

2|3|4|5l6|7|8|9 1 1 0j 1 1 1 1 2| 

!3|14||5|16|17| 

18| 19|20|21|22|23|24(26|28|30 

deg. F. 

Percentage of Relative Humidity, Saturation being 100. Barometer = 

= 30 in. 

32 

11 




35 

19 




40 

29 23 15 




45 

38 31 25 1 1 8 




50 

43 38 32(27 




55 

49 43 

14 



60 

53|48| 




65 

56 52 44 39 35 31 



70 

59 55 48 




75 

62 58 54(5 1 


15 


80 

64 61 57 54 


32(29 26|23|20 


85 

66 63 60|56 

44[41 

36(33 30 27|25 


90 

68 65 61 58| 


36|34|31 29 

26(22 

95 

69 66 63160 


34)32 

30| 2 5 

100 

70 68 65162 


37 35 

33 28 

1 10 

73[70 67|65 


50(48 46(44 42(40 

38|34| 

120 

74|72j69 67 

62(60 

45(43 


140 

77j75 73)70 

66 64 62|60 

51 49 



MOISTURE IN AIR AT DIFFERENT PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES. — 

(Saunders and Hirschberg.) — When air is termed dry or wet, it means only that it is dryer 
or wetter than air elsewhere. An important function of the atmosphere is the conveyance 
and distribution of water over the earth. Examples of mean percentages of atmospheric 
humidity are (Tables U. S. Weather Bureau) : Galveston, 85; New York, 73; Walla Walla, 
Wash., 05; Rapid City, S. D., 60; Salt Lake City, 63; Yuma, Ariz., 42 ; El Paso, Tex., 39. 

Moisture intermixed with air is in the form of transparent and invisible vapor, until 
a humidity of 100% or the point of saturation (dew point) is reached. This always 
occurs in the compression and transmission of air at ordinary working pressures, say, 
75 lb. per sq. in. gage. When this point is passed, the excess moisture, though still mixed 
with the air, condenses into actual water. The supersaturated air then apxxjars as fog 
or mist. In quiescent air the freed water slowly precipitates. 

The varying point of saturation of air is determined by its pressure and temperature, especially 
the latter. At a fixed temperature, a given volume of air is saturated when it contains a certain 
quantity of water vapor. If the absolute pressure is doubled, reducing the volume one-half, the 
moisture capacity is reduced in the same proportion; so if the humidity of the free air is 50%, it 
becomes 100% when the air is compressed to 2 atmospheres or to 15 lb. per hcj. in. gage, and if it is 
compressed to 0 atmospheres or 75 lb. per sq. in. gage, a common working pressure, the humidity 
becomes 300%,, the excess over 100%, being deposited. This is the ease if the temperature remains 
constant. But as air is compressed, its temperature rises rapidly, and with each rise of 20° F. its 
capacity for moisture is doubled. If free air at 60° F. is compressed t.<> 75 lb. per sq. in. gage, its 
temperature at delivery, however perfectly the compressor cylinder be water-jacketed, will bo 
above 300° F. Due to this increase of temperature, the capacity of air for moisture will have been 
doubled ho many times that, when it leaves the cylinder, tho relative humidity of the air will be quite 
low, although all the original moisture is still present. 

The conditions under which the coin pressed air has the loweHt capacity for moisture are high 
pressure and low temperature. The temperature of the air leaving the compressor is reduced in its 
flow through the pipes, so that at the point where its work is to be done, tho air should be at a low 
temperature and carry a minimum of moisture, if the condensed moisture has been removed. 

To determine what percentage of moisture pure air can contain at various pressures 
and temperatures, to ascertain how low the “relative humidity” of the atmosphere 
must be to prevent deposition of water in any part of a compressed-air system and to 
find to what temperature air drawn from a saturated atmosphere must be cooled to cause 
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the deposition of moisture to begin, the following formulas and tables (by H. M. 

Murphy, Eng. News, June 18, 1908) are used, based on Dalton's law of gaseous prei murm. 

Dalton’s Daw. — The total pressure exerted against the interior of a vessel by a 
given quantity of a mixed gas enclosed in it is the sum of the pressures which each of 
the component gases would exert separately if it were enclosed alone in a vessel of the 
same volume and at the same temperature. 

Table 10. — Mixtures of Air and Saturated Vapor 


(From Goodenough’e Tables) 


Temp., 
deg. F. 

Pressure of 
Saturated Vapor 

Weight of 
Saturated Vapor 

Volume 
in cu. ft. 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 
of Dry 
Air 
abov« 
0* F, 

Latent 
Heat of 
Vapor, 
B.t.u. 

of 1 lb. of 
Dry Air 
with 

Vapor to 
Hat urate 
It 

In. of 
Mer- 
cury 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

Per cu. ft. 

Per lb. of 
Dry Air 

Of 1 lb. 
of Dry 
Air 

Of ! lb. 
of Dry 
Air-f- 
Vapw 

0 

0.0375 

0.0184 

0.0000674 

0. 000781 

11.58 

1 1 . 59 

0.0 

0 964 

0 964 

10 

.0628 

.0308 

.0001 103 

.001309 

11.83 

11.86 

2.411 

1 , 60S 

4 019 

20 

. 1027 

.0504 

.000177 

.002144 

12.09 

12. 13 

4.823 

2 623 

7,446 

32 

. 1806 

.0887 

.000303 

.003782 

12.39 

12.47 

7.716 

4 058 

11 783 

35 

.2036 

. 1000 

.000340 

.004268 

12.47 

12. 55 

8.44 

4.57 

13 02 

40 

.2478 

. 1217 

.000410 

.005202 

12.59 

12.70 

9.65 

5.56 

15.21 

45 

.3003 

. 1475 

.000492 

.00632 

12.72 

12.85 

10.86 

6.73 

17 39 

50 

.3624 

. 1780 

.000588 

.00764 

12.84 

13.00 

12.07 

8 12 

20 19 

55 

.4356 

.2140 

.000699 

. 00920 

12.97 

13. 16 

13.28 

9.76 

23.04 

60 

.5214 

.2561 

.000829 

.01 105 

13. 10 

13.33 

14.48 

11.69 

26 16 

65 

.6218 

.3054 

.000979 

. 01323 

13.22 

13. 50 

15.69 

13 96 

29 65 

70 

.7386 

,3628 

.001153 

.01578 

13.35 

13.69 

16.90 

16 61 

33 51 

75 

.8744 

.4295 

.001352 

.01877 

13.48 

13.88 

18.11 

19 71 

37 81 

80 | 

1.0314 

.5066 

.001580 

.02226 

13.60 

14. 09 

19 32 

23 31 

42 64 

85 

1.212 

.5955 

.001841 

.02634 

13.73 

14.31 

20.53 

27 51 

i 48 . 04 

90 ) 

1.421 

.6977 

.002137 

.03109 

13.86 

14. 55 

1 21.74 

32.39 

! 54 13 

95 

1.659 

.8148 

.002474 

.03662 

13.93 

14.80 

22.95 

38 06 

61 . 01 

100 

1.931 

.9486 

.002855 

. 04305 

14.11 

15.03 

24.16 

44.63 

68 79 

105 

2.241 

1. 1010 

.003285 

.0505 

14.24 

15.39 

25.37 

52,26 

77 63 

110 

2.594 

1.274 

.003769 

. 0593 

14.36 

15.73 

25 58 

611) 

87 69 

115 

2.994 

1.470 

.004312 

. 0694 

14.49 

16. 10 

27.79 

71,40 

99 JO 

120 

3.444 

1.692 

.004920 

.0813 

14.62 

16. 52 

29.00 

83 37 

112. 37 

130 

4.523 

2. 221 

.006356 

.1114 

14.88 

17.53 

31.42 

1 13 64 

143 06 

140 

5.878 

2. 887 

.008130 

. 1532 

15.13 

18. 84 

33.85 

155.37 

189,22 

150 

7.566 

3.716 

.01030 

.2122 

15.39 

20. 60 

36.27 

214 03 

250 3 

160 

9.649 

4.739 

.01294 

.2987 

15.64 

23.09 

3.3 69 

299 55 

338 2 

170 

12.20 

5.990 

.0161 1 

.4324 

15.90 

26.84 

, 41.12 

431. 2 

472 3 

180 

15.29 

7. 51 

.01991 

.6577 

16.16 

33.01 

43.55 

651 9 

695 5 

190 

19.01 

9. 34 

.02441 

1.0985 

16.41 

45.00 

45.97 

1082 3 

1128 3 

200 

23.46 

1 1. 53 

.02972 

2.2953 

16.67 

77 21 

i 4 3 40 

1 247 5 

2296 


FORMULAS FOR WEIGHT OF AIR, STEAM AND SATURATED VAPOR. - 
(Copyright, 1908, by H. M. Prevost Murphy.) Formulas for the weight of 1 cu. ft. of dry 
air, of 1 cu. ft. of saturated steam or water vapor und the maximum weight of water 
vapor that 1 lb. of pure air can carry at any pressure and temperature are given below. 

The values K and H being given in Table 11 for various temperatures, t, the formulas 
are: Weight of 1 cu. ft. saturated steam *» 1.325271 A'J//(45i).2 ~j- t). . . {!] 

H » elastic force or tension of water vapor or saturated steam, in inrhea of mercury 
corresponding to the temperature t (Fahr.) — 2.03d X (gage pressure •* atmospheric 
pressure, in pounds per square inch;. K = the ratio of the weight of a volume of satu- 
rated steam to an equal volume of pure dry air at the same temperature and pressure, 
— 0.6113 + [0.092 //(8-50 — £)]. Values of K and II corresponding to the various tem- 
peratures t are given in Table 11. 


Weight of 1 cu. ft. pure dry air = 


1.325271 M 


2. (mi 02 P 
459.2 


[-1 


459.2 + t 459.2 + t ' 

M = absolute pressure, in. of mercury. P = absolute pressure, lb. per W| . i n . 
W = maximum weight, in lb., of water vapor, that 1 lb. of pure air can contain, when 
the temperature of the mixture is t, and the total or observed, absolute pressure in pounds 
per square inch is P = A7//(2.036P — II). 

Note. — The results obtained by the use of any of the above formulas agree exactly 
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with the average data for air and steam weights as given, by the most reliable authorities 
and careful experiments, for all pressures and temperatures; the value of K being correct 
for all temperatures up to the critical steam temperature of 689° F. 


Table 11. — Values of K and H Corresponding to Temperatures from —30° to 434° F. 


i 

K 

H 

t 

K 

H 

t 

K 

U 

t 

K 

// 

t 

K 

H 

-30 

.6082 

.0099 

64 

.6188 

.5962 

158 

.6323 

9.177 

252 

.6501 

62.97 

344 

.6739 

254.2 

-28 

.6084 

.0111 

66 

.6190 

.6393 

160 

.6326 

9.628 

254 

.6505 

65.21 

346 

.6745 

261.0 

— 26 

.6086 

.0123 

68 

.6193 

. 6848 

162 

.6330 

10 . 10 

256 

.6510 

67.49 

348 

.6751 

268.0 

— 24 

.6088 

.0137 

70 

.6196 

.7332 

164 

.6333 

10.59 

258 

.6514 

69.85 

350 

.6757 

275 0 

-22 

.6090 

.0152 

72 

.6198 

.7846 

166 

.6336 

11.10 

260 

.6518 

72.26 

352 

.''6763 

282,2 

-20 

.6092 

.0168 

74 

.6201 

. 8391 

168 

.6340 

11.63 

262 

.6523 

74.75 

354 

.6770 

289.6 

- 18 

.6094 

.0186 

76 

.6203 

.8969 

170 

.6343 

12.18 

264 

.6528 

77.30 

356 

.6776 

297.1 

- 16 

.6096 

.0206 

78 

.6206 

.9585 

172 

.6346 

12.75 

266 

.6532 

79.93 

358 

.6783 

304.8 

- 14 

.6098 

.0227 

80 

.6209 

1.024 

174 

.6350 

13.34 

268 

.6537 

82.62 

360 

.6789 

312.6 

- 12 

.6100 

.0250 

82 

.621 1 

1.092 

176 

.6353 

13.96 

270 

.6541 

85.39 

362 

.6795 

320.6 

- 10 

.6102 

.0275 

84 

.6214 

1.165 

178 

.6357 

14.60 

272 

.6546 

88.26 

364 

.6803 

328.7 

- 8 

.6104 

.0303 

86 

.6217 

1.242 

180 

.6360 

15.27 

274 

.6551 

91 . 18 

366 

.6809 

337.0 

- 6 

.6107 

.0332 

88 

.6219 

1.324 

182 

.6364 

15.97 

276 

.6555 

94.18 

368 

.6816 

345.4 

- 4 

.6109 

.0365 

90 

.6222 

1.410 

184 

.6367 

16.68 

278 

.6560 

97.26 

370 

.6822 

354.0 

- 2 

.6111 

.0400 

92 

.6225 

1.501 

186 

.6371 

17.43 

280 

.6565 

100.4 

372 

.6829 

362.8 

0 

.61 13 

.0439 

94 

.6227 

1.597 

188 

.6374 

18.20 

282 

.6570 

103.7 

374 

.6836 

371.8 

2 

.6115 

.0481 

96 

.6230 

1.698 

190 

.6377 

19.00 

284 

.6575 

107.0 

376 

.6843 

380.9 

4 

.61 17 

.0526 

98 

.6233 

1.805 

192 

.6381 

19.83 

286 

.6580 

110.4 

378 

.6850 

390.2 

6 

.6120 

.0576 

100 

.6236 

1.918 

194 

.6385 

20.69 

288 

.6584 

113.9 

380 

.6857 

399.6 

8 

.6122 

.0630 

102 

.6238 

2.036 

196 

.6389 

21.58 

290 

.6590 

117.5 

382 

.6865 

409.3 

10 

.6124 

.0690 

104 

.6241 

2.161 

198 

.6393 

22.50 

292 

.6594 

121.2 

384 

.6871 

419.1 

12 

.6126 

.0754 

106 

.6244 

2.294 

200 

.6396 

23.46 

294 

.6600 

125.0 

386 

.6879 

429.1 

14 

.6128 

.0824 

108 

.6247 

2.432 

202 

.6400 

24.44 

296 

.6604 

128.8 

388 

.6886 

439.3 

16 

.6131 

.0900 

110 

.6250 

2.578 

204 

: 6404 

25.47 

298 

.6610 

132.8 

390 

.6893 

449.6 

18 

.6133 

.0983 

112 

.6253 

2.731 

206 

.6407 

26.53 

300 

.6615 

136.8 

392 

.6901 

460.2 

20 

.6135 

. 1074 

114 

.6256 

2.892 

208 

.6411 

27.62 

302 

.6620 

141.0 

394 

.6908 

470.9 

22 

.6137 

. 1172 

116 

.6258 

3.061 

210 

.6415 

28.75 

304 

.6625 

145.3 

396 

.6915 

481.9 

24 

.6140 

. 1279 

118 

.6261 

3.239 

212 

.6419 

29.92 

306 

.6631 

149.6 

398 

.6923 

493.0 

26 

.6142 

. 1396 

120 

.6264 

3.425 

214 

L 6423 

31.14 

308 

.6636 

154 . 1 

400 

.6931 

504.4 

28 

.6144 

. 1523 

122 

.6267 

3.621 

216 

.6426 

32.38 

310 

.6641 

158.7 

402 

.6939 

515.9 

30 

.6147 

. 1661 

124 

.6270 

3.826 

218 

.6430 

33,67 

312 

.6647 

1 163.3 

404 

.6947 

527.6 

32 

. 6149 

. 181 1 

126 

.6273 

4.042 

220 

.6434 

35.01 

314 

.6652 

168.1 

406 

.6955 

539.5 

34 

.6151 

, I 960 

128 

.6276 

4.267 

222 

. 6438 

36.38 

316 

.6658 

173.0 

408 

.6962 

551.6 

36 ! 

.6154 

. 2120 

130 

.6279 

4.503 

224 

.6442 

37.80 

318 

.6663 

178.0 

410 

.6970 

564.0 

38 

. 6156 

. 2292 

132 

.6282 

4.750 

226 

. 6446 

39.27 

320 

.6669 

183 . 1 

412 

.6979 

576.5 

40 

. 61 58 

.2476 

134 

.6285 

5.008 

228 

. 6451 

40.78 

322 

.6674 

188.3 

414 

.6987 

589.3 

42 

. 6161 

. 2673 

136 

.6288 

5.280 

230 

. 6455 

42.34 

324 

.6680 

193.7 

416 

.6995 

602.2 

44 

.6163 

.2883 

138 

.6291 

5.563 

232 

.6458 

43.95 

326 

.6686 

199.2 

418 

.7003 

615.4 

46 

. 6166 

.3109 

140 

.6294 

5.859 

234 

. 6463 

45.61 

328 

.6691 

204.8 

420 

. 7012 

628.8 

48 

. 6168 

.3350 

142 

.6298 

6 . 167 

236 

.6467 

47.32 

330 

.6697 

210.5 

422 

.7021 

642.5 

50 

. 6170 

.3608 

144 

.6301 

6.490 

238 

. 6471 

49.08 

332 

.6703 

216.4 

424 

.7029 

656.3 

52 

.6173 

.3883 

146 

.6304 

6.827 

240 

.6475 

50.89 

334 

.6709 

222.4 

426 

.7037 

670.4 

54 

.6175 

.4176 

148 

.6307 

7 . 178 

242 

.6479 

52.77 

336 

.6715 

228.5 

428 

.7046 

684.7 

56 

.6178 

.4490 

150 

.6310 

7 . 545 

244 

.6484 

54,69 

338 

.6721 

234.7 

430 

.7055 

699.2 

58 

.6180 

. 4824 

152 

.6313 

7.929 

246 

.6488 

56.67 

340 

.6727 

241.1 

432 

.7064 

713.9 

60 

. 6183 

.5180 

154 

.6317 

8.328 

248 

.6492 

58 . 71 

342 

.6733 

247.6 

434 

.7073 

728.9 

62 

.6185 

5559 

156 

.6320 

8.744 

250 

. 6496 

60 . 81 








Application of the Formulas and Tables. Example 1. — What must be the relative humidity 
■when atmospheric pressure is 14.7 lb. per sq. in. and outside temperature is 00° F. t if no moisture 
is to be deposited in any part of a compressed air system carrying a constant gage pressure of 
UO lb. per sq. in.? Ann. — The maximum weight of moisture that 1 lb. of pure air can contain at 
90 lb. gage, ( -* 104.7 lb. absolute pressure) and 00° F., is 


W 


KII 

2.0 MP - II 


0.0183 X 0.51K0 


- - 0.001500 lb. 


The maximum weight of moisture that 1 lb. of air can contain at 00° F. and 14.7 lb. (absolute 
pressure) is 

V (at 14.7, °- B,M X °- 8180 


- 0.01089 lb. 


2.030 X 14.7 — 0.5180 
In order that no moisture may be deposited, the relative humidity must not be above 
(0.001 50C 0.01089) X 100 - 13.83%. 


Example 2 — When compressing air into a reservoir carrying a constant gage pressure of 75 lb., 
from a saturated atmosphere of 14.7 lb. absolute pressure and 70° F., to what temperature must 
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W ■ 


0,01558 lb. 


the air be cooled after compression to cause the deposition of moisture to begin? Ant . — First find 
the maximum weight of moisture contained in 1 lb. of pure air at 14.7 lb. pressure and 70* F. 

KH _ 0.0196 X 0.7332 

2.030 P - H 2.036 X 14.7 - 0.7332 5 
The temperature to which the air must be cooled to cause the deposition of moisture may 1 » 
found by placing 0.01556, together with P equal to 75 + 14.7 in the equation thus; 

0015S6 KH _ KH 

2.036 X 89.7 - ll 182.63 - H’ 

or H « 2.842/(0.01556 + K) f and the temperature which satisfies this equation Is found by mid of 
the table (by trial and error) to be approximately 129° F. 

Example 3. — When the outside temperature is 82° F., and the pressure of the atmosphere is 
14.6963 lb. per sq. in., the relative humidity being 100%, how many cu. ft. of free air must be 
compressed and delivered into a reservoir at 100 lb. gage to cause 1 lb. of wat-er to few deposited 
when the air is cooled to 82° F.? Ans. — Weight of moisture mixed with 1 lb. of air at 82® F., and 
atmospheric pressure «* 0.023526 lb. For 100 lb. gage pressure, 

W - - 0.6211 X 1.092 — 0.002918 lb. 

2.036 P — H 2.036 X 114.6963 - 1.092 

Weight of moisture deposited by each pound of compressed air is equal to 0.023526 — 0.008918 
■» 0.020608 lb. Each cubic foot of the moist atmosphere contains 0.070398 lb. of pure air. Therefore 
the number of oubic feet of air that must be delivered to cause 1 lb. of water to be depoaitad m 

(1/0.070595) X (1/0.020608) - 687.37 cu. ft. 

Example 4. — Under the same conditions as in Example 3, what i» the lorn in volumetric 
efficiency of the plant when the excess moisture is properly trapped in the main reservoirs? 
Ans. — Before compression, each pound of air is mixed with 0.023526 lb. of water vapor ami the 
weight of 1 ou. ft. of the mixture is 0.072256 lb. Hence the volume of the mixture is 
1.023526 +■ 0.072256 « 14.165 ou. ft. 

For 100 lb. gage pressure and 82® F. as in Example 3, 1 lb. of air can hold 0.002018 lb. of 
in suspension, having deposited 0.020608 lb. in the reservoir. The weight of 1 ou. ft. of 

Table 12. — Weights of Pure Dry Air, Water Vapor and Saturated Mixture# of Air 
Water Vapor, and Pressure of Air and Vapor Present in Saturated Mixture# 

Air at atmospheric pressure ■» 14.6963 lb. per sq. in. ** 29.921 in. of mercury, and at 
various temperatures. 

(Copyright, 1908, by II. M. Prevast Murphy.) 


Saturated Mixtures of Air and Water Vapor 


Tem- 

pera- 

ture, 

deg. 

F- 

of 1 
cu. ft. 
of 

Pure 

Dry 

Air, 

lb. 

Elastic 
Force 
of the 
Vapor, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Elastio 
Force 
of the Air 
Alone, 
when 

Saturated, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Weight of 
Vapor in 

1 cu. ft. of 
Mixture, 
or Wt. of 

1 cu. ft. of 
Saturated 
Steam 

Weight of 
the Air 
in 

1 cu. ft. 
of 
the 

Mixture 

Total 

Weight 

of 

1 cu. ft. 
of 
the 

Mixture 

Weight of 
Water 
Vapor 
Mixed 
with 

1 lb. 
of Air 

0 

0.086354 

0.0439 

29.877 

0. 000077 

0.086226 

0 086303 

“67000898” 

12 

.084154 

.0754 

29.846 

.000130 

.083943 

.084073 

,001548 

22 

.082405 

. 1172 

29.804 

.000198 

.082083 

.082281 

.002413 

32 

.080728 

. 1811 

29.740 

.000300 

.080239 

. 080539 ! 

.003744 

42 

.079117 

.2673 

29.654 

. 000435 

.078411 

.078846 

.005554 

52 

.077569 

.3883 

29.533 

. 000621 

.076563 

.077184 

.008116 

62 

.076081 

.5559 

29.365 

.000874 

.074667 

.075541 

.011709 

72 

.074649 

.7846 

29.136 

.001213 

.072690 

.073903 

.016691 

82 

.073270 

1.092 

28.829 

.001661 

.070595 | 

.072256 

.023526 

92 

.071940 

1. 501 

28.420 

.002247 

.068331 

.070878 

.032877 

102 

.070658 

2.036 

27.885 

.002999 

.065850 

.068849 

.045546 

112 

.069421 

2.731 

27.190 

.003962 

.063085 

. 067047 

.062806 

122 

.068227 

3.621 

26.300 

.005175 

.059970 

.065145 

.086285 

132 

.067073 

4.750 

25. 171 

.006689 

.056425 

.0631 14 

. 1 18548 

142 

.065957 

6. 167 

23.754 

.008562 

.052363 

.060925 

.163508 

152 

.064878 

7.929 

21.992 

.010854 

.047686 

.058540 

.227609 

162 

.063834 

10.097 

19.824 

.013636 

.042293 

.055929 

.322407 

172 

.062822 

12.749 

17.172 

.016987 

.036055 

.053042 

.471146 

182 

.061843 

15.965 

13.956 

.021000 

.028845 

.049845 

.728012 

192 

.060893 

19.826 

10.095 

.025746 

.020545 

.046291 

1.25319 

202 

.059972 

24.442 

5.479 

.031354 

.010982 

.042336 

2.85507 

21 2 

.059079 

29.921 

0.000 

.037922 

.000000 

.037922 

Infinite 
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vapor at 82° is 0.001661 lb.; consequently by Dalton’s law the volume of the mixture of 1 lb. of air 
ana 0.002918 lb. of water vapor at 100 lb. gage pressure is the same as that of the vapor or saturated 
steam alone; that is, 0.002918 -s- 0.001661 = 1.767 cu. ft. 

By Mariotte’s law, the volume of the 1.757 cu. ft. of mixed gas at 114.6963 lb., absolute, when 
expanded to atmospheric pressure will be 

(114.6963 -s- 14.6963) X 1.757 » 13.712 cu. ft.; 
hence the decrease of volume, or the loss of volumetric efficiency, is 

14.165 - 13.712 = 0.453 ou. ft., or (0.453 -f- 14.165) X 100 = 3.2%. 

This shows that in warm, moist climates, there is an appreciable loss in the efficiency of com- 
pressors, due to the condensation of water vapor. 

SPECIFIC HEAT OF AIR AT CONSTANT VOLUME AND AT CONSTANT PRES- 
SURE. — Volume of 1 lb. of air at 32° F. and pressure of 14.7 lb. per sq. in. = 12.387 cu. 
ft. *= a column 1 sq. ft. area X 12.387 ft. high. Raising the temperature 1° F. while 
maintaining atmospheric pressure expands it 1 / 492 » or to 12.4122 ft. high, a rise of 
0.02522 ft. 

Work done = 2116 lb. per sq. ft. X 0.02522 = 53.37 ft.-lb., or 53.37 -5- 778 - 0.0686 
heat units. 

The specific heat of air at constant pressure C p , according to Regnault, is 0.2375 B.t.u., 
but this includes the work of expansion, or 0.0686 B.t.u.; hence the specific heat at con- 
stant volume » 0.2375 — 0.0686 = 0.1689 B.t.u. 

Ratio of specific heat at constant pressure to specific heat at constant volume = 0.2375 
Hh 0.1689 *a 1.406. (See Specific Heat, p. 3-19.) 

2. FLOW OF AIR 

FLOW OF AER THROUGH ORIFICES. — The theoretical velocity of flow in feet per 
second of any fluid, liquid, or gas through an orifice is v = y/ 2 gh = 8.02 VX, in which 
h « the “head” or height of the fluid in feet required to produce the pressure of the 
fluid at the level of the orifice. (For gases the formula holds good only for small differ- 
ences of pressure on the two sides of the orifice.) The quantity of flow in cubic feet per 
second is equal to the product of this velocity by the area of the orifice, in square feet, 
multiplied by a “coefficient of flow,” which takes into account the contraction of the vein 
or flowing stream, the friction of the orifice, etc. 

For air flowing through an orifice or short tube, from a reservoir of the pressure Pi 
into a reservoir of the pressure pz, Weisbach gives the following values for the coefficient 
of flow obtained from his experiments: 

Flow of Air Through an Orifice 
Coefficient c in formula v = c V 2 gh. 

Diam. 1 cm. =■ 0.394 in. : 


Ratio of pressures 1.05 1.09 1.43 1.65 1.89 2.15 

Coefficient 0.555 0.589 0.692 0.724 0.754 0.788 

Diam. 2.14 cm. = 0.843 in.: 

Ratio of pressures 1.05 1.09 1.36 1.67 2.01 

Coefficient 0.558 0.573 0.634 0.678 0.723 

Flow of Air Through a Short Tube 
Diam. 1 cm. * 0.394 in., length 3 era. = 1.181 in.: 

Ratio of pressures pi *s* Pz 1.05 1.10 1.30 

Coefficient 0.730 0.771 0.830 

Diam. 1.414 cm. =» 0.557 in., length 4.242 cm. — 1.670 in.: 

Ratio of pressures 1.41 1.69 

Coefficient 0.813 0.822 

Diam. 1 cm. — 0.394 in., length 1.0 cm. = 0.630 in. Orifice rounded: 

Ratio of pressures 1.24 1.38 1.59 1.85 2.14 

Coefficient 0.979 0.986 0.905 0.971 0.978 


Clark (Rules, Tables, and Data, p. 891) gives, for the velocity of flow of air through 
an orifice due to small differences of pressure. 

f_- 32 
493 

or simplified V = 352 C | 1 + 0.00203 (( — 32) j [4] 

In which V * velocity, ft. per sec.; 2g ** 64 4; h = height of the column of water, in., 
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measuring the difference of pressure; t — the temperature, deg. F., and p ** 
pressure, in. of mercury. 773.2 is the volume of air at 32° under a pressure of 29.92 m. 
of mercury when that of an equal weight of water is taken as 1. 

For 62° F., the formula becomes V ~ 3636 y Vh Vr and if p - 29.92 in., V - m.ZBCVh. 
The coefficient of efflux C, according to Weisbach, is: 

For conoidal mouthpiece, of form of the contracted vein, with pressures 

of from 0.23 to 1.1 atmospheres C ** * )7 to 0.99 

Circular orifices in thin plates C JJ 1 I? 

Short cylindrical mouthpieces 6 ®» 0,81 to i) 84 

The same rounded at the inner end f-* “ 9 • 92 ^ 

Conical converging mouthpieces £’ "* 0.90 to 0 . 99 

The consideration of the adiabatic flow of a perfect gas through a frictionless orifice 
leads to the equation (R. J. Durley, Trans . A. S. M. E., xxvii, 193, 1900;, 

... m 


I 


where W = weight of gas discharged per second, lb.; A -* area of cross-section of Jet, 
sq. ft.; Pi = pressure inside orifice, lb. per sq. ft.; Pi *■ pressure outside orifice; Vi *» 
specific volume of gas inside orifice, cu. ft. per lb.; y « ratio of specific heat at constant 
pressure to that at constant volume. 

For air, where y — 1.404, we have for a circular orifice of diameter d inches, the initial 
temperature of the air being 60° F. (or 521° abs.), 


W = 0.000491d 2 jPi I8J 

In practice the flow is neither frictionless, nor perfectly adiabatic, and the amount of 
heat entering or leaving the gas is not known. Hence the weight actually discharged is 
to be found from the formulas by introducing a coefficient of discharge (generally less 
than unity) depending on the conditions of the experiment and on th© form of orifice 
employed. 

Neglecting the changes of density and temperature occurring as the air passes through 
the orifice, a simpler, though approximate, formula for the ideal discharge is obtained : 

W - 0.01369 d 2 VipjT J7J 

in which d = diameter, in., i =* difference of pressures, in. of water, P *■ mean absolute 


Table 13. — Mean Discharge of Orifice in Pounds per Square Foot per Second 

(As found from experiments) 


Diameter 
of Orifice, 
in. 

1-inch 

Head 
Discharge 
per sq. ft. 

2-inch 

Head 
Discharge 
per sq. ft. 

3-inch 

Head 
Discharge 
per sq. ft. 

4-jueh 

Head 
Discharge 
per sq. ft. 

5-uii‘h 

Head 

I >i*rh*r g«> 
per sq. ft 

0.3125 

3.060 

4.336 

5.395 

6.188 

7.024 

0.5005 

3.012 

4.297 

5.242 

6.129 

6 821 

1.002 

3.058 

4.341 

5.348 

6.214 

6 81ft 

1.505 

3.050 

4.257 

5.222 

6.071 

6 775 

2.002 

2.983 

4.286 

5.284 

6. 107 

6.788 

2.502 

3.041 

4.303 

5.224 

5.991 

6 76 2 

3.001 

3.078 

4. 297 

5.219 

6 on 

6 802 

3.497 

3.051 

4.258 

5,202 

5 966 

6 814 

4.002 

3. 046 

4. 325 

5,264 

5.951 

h 774 

4.506 

3. 075 

4. 383 

5. 508 

6 260 

7 028 


Table 14. — Coefficients of Discharge for Various Heads and Diameters of Orifice 


Diameter 

l-inch 

2-inch 

3-i neh 

4-inch 

5-ir»ch 

of Orifice, 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 


in. 







0.603 

0.606 

0. 610 

0. 613 



. 602 

.605 

. 608 

.610 

.613 

1 

.601 

. 603 

.605 

. 606 

. 607 

1 l/ 2 

. 601 

. 601 

. 602 

. 603 

. 60 3 

2 

.600 

.600 

. 600 

. 600 

. 600 

21/2 

. 599 

. 599 

. 599 

. 598 

. 598 

3 

. 599 

. 598 

. 597 

. 596 

. 596 

31/2 

.599 

. 597 

. 596 

. 595 

. 594 

4 

. 598 

. 597 

. 595 

. 594 

. 593 


.598 

. 596 

594 

59 3 
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pressure in lb. per sq. ft., and T — absolute temperature, = degrees F. + 461. In the 
usual case, in which the discharge takes place into the atmosphere, P is approximately 
2117 lb. per sq. ft., and 

W - 0.6299 <Py/%/T [8] 

To obtain the actual discharge the values found by the formula are to be multiplied 
by an experimental coefficient C, values of which are given in Table 14. 

Up to a pressure of about 20 in. of water (or 0.722 lb. per sq. in.) above the atmospheric 
pressure, the results of formulas [6] and [8] agree closely. At higher differences of pres- 
sure, divergence becomes noticeable. The formulas hold good only for orifices of the 
particular form experimented with, and bored in plates of the same thickness, via.: iron 
plates 0.057 in. thick. 

The experiments and curves plotted from them indicate that: — 

(1) The coefficient for small orifices increases as the head increases, but at a lesser 
rate for the larger orifices, till for the 2-in. orifice it is almost constant. For orifices 
larger than 2 in. it decreases as the head increases, and at a greater rate the larger the 
orifice. 

(2) The coefficient decreases as the diameter of the orifice increases, and at a greater 
rate the higher the head. 

(3) The coefficient does not change appreciably with temperature (between 40° and 
100° F.). 

(4) The coefficient (at heads under 6 in.) is not appreciably affected by the size of the 
box in which the orifice is placed if the ratio of the areas of the box and orifice is at least 
20 : 1 . 

FLIEGNER’S EQUATION FOR FLOW OF AIR THROUGH AN ORIFICE.— 


(Peabody’s Thermodynamics, also Trans. A. S. M. E., xxvii, 194.) 

W « 0.53A(P/Vt) [9] 

W ■» flow, lb- per second; A — area of the orifice (or sum of the areas of all the orifices), 
sq. in.; P — absolute pressure in the orifice chamber, lb. per sq. in.; T ~ absolute tem- 


perature, deg. F., of the air in the chamber. The formula applies only when the absolute 
pressure in the reservoir is greater than twice the atmospheric pressure, and for orifices 
properly made. The orifices are in hardened steel plates 3/g in. to 1/2 in. thick, accurately 
ground, with the inside orifice rounded to a radius l/ie in. less than the thickness of the 
plate, leaving 1/ is in. of the hole straight. 

Table 15. — Corrected Actual Discharge for Circular Orifices in Plate 0.057 in. Thick 

(Pounds per second at 60° F. and 14.7 lb. Barometric Pressure) 


Head, Diameter of Orifice, incheB 

m. of 


Water 

0. 3125 

0.500 

I. 000 

1.500 

2.000 

2.500 

3.000 

3.500 

| 4.000 

4. 500 

5. 000 

l l2 

0.001 14 

0.00293 0 

.0117 

0.0263 

0.0468 

0.0732 

0.105 

0. 143 

0. 187 

0.237 

0.292 

1 

.00162 

.00416 

.0166 

.0373 

.0663 

. 103 

. 149 

.202 

.264 

.334 

.413 

U/2 

.00199 

.00510 

.0203 

.0457 

.0811 

. 127 

. 182 

.248 

.323 

.409 

. 505 

2 

.00231 

.00590 

.0235 

.0528 

.0937 

. 146 

.210 

.285 

.373 

.471 

.582 

2 1/2 

.00259 

.00662 

.0263 

.0591 

. 105 

. 163 

. 235 

.319 

.416 

.526 

.649 

3 

.00285 

.00726 

.0289 

.0648 

.115 

. 179 

.257 

.349 

. 455 

.575 

.710 

3 1/2 

.00308 

.00786 

.0312 

.0700 

. 124 

. 193 

.277 

.377 

. 491 

.621 

.766 

4 

.00330 

.00842 

.0334 

.0749 

.133 

.206 

.296 

.402 

. 525 

.663 

.817 

4 1/2 

. 00351 

.00895 

.0355 

.0794 

. 141 

.219 

.314 

.426 

. 556 

.702 

.865 

5 

. 00371 

. 00945 

.0375 

.0838 

.148 

.231 

.331 

.449 

. 586 

.739 

.912 

51/2 

. 00390 

. 00993 

.0 393 

.0879 

.155 

. 242 

.3 47 

.471 

.613 

.774 

.953 

6 

. 00408 

. 01049 

.0411 

.09(8 

. 162 

, 252 

. 362 

.492 

. 640 

.808 

.995 


MEASUREMENT OF AIR BY LOW-PRESSURE NOZZLE TEST. (Compressed 
Air Society.) — Air from the compressor first passes info the regular receiver, where the 
pressure is maintained at the rated point by bleeding the air through a globe valve to a 
second receiver provided with a nozzle. This nozzle is an orifice to atmosphere, with 
curved inner edges. Its size is such that the pressure in the second receiver will not 
exceed 1 11). ;>er sq. in. above the atmosphere, when passing all the air through its opening. 
The pressure is shown by a water column. A thermometer in the wall of the second 
receiver, about 2 ft. hack of the nozzle, measures the temperature of the flowing air. From 
temperatifre, pressure and barometric readings, the volume of air flowing per minute is 
determined. 

Usually, the air at the nozzle is at from 150° to 250° F. The volumetric efficiency of 
the compressor is obtained by correcting the cubic feet of hot nozzle air to the equivalent 
volume at the temperature of the compressor intake. 

Fig. 2 shows the apparatus. The diameter of receiver B must be at least 2 1/2 times 
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the smallest diameter of nozzle throat, preferably larger, and should be 10 to 15 ft. long. 
The revolutions of the compressor are recorded by a continuously operating counter, 
readings being taken to the second, every 3 or 4 minutes. When the nozzle is of such 
size that the water column reading is between 3 and 18 in., the quantity of air is calculated 
from the formula V ■* gh, where V — velocity, ft. per sec., g *» acceleration due to 


if 


From 
Compressor] 


Safety Valve 
Pressure kept at rated figure 

I for com P res8or 


Thermometer to give temperature 
of outflowing air 


Receiver. A 


Globe Valve to adjust pressure 
in Receiver A 



Nozzle 


Water manometer to determine pressure in Receiver B 
Fiq. 2. Apparatus for Low-pressure Nosale Teat 


gravity (32.2 usually) ft. per sec. per sec., and h = height, ft., of a column of air of uniform 
density, corresponding to the observed pressure causing the flow through the nozzle. 

Observing the relations of pressure, volume and temperature and the specific weights 
of air and water, the following formula is derived: 

Q - 3.64 K<P f + [10] 

where Q ** cu. ft. of air flowing per min. at the 
observed temperature of the upwtrmm «irl« of 
nozzle, and the absolute pressure of the down- 
stream side (the latter is usually atmospheric 
pressure) ; d ** diameter of smallest part of nozzle 
throat, in.; II « observed water column, in.; 
T = absolute temperature of air entering nozzle 
observed temperature, deg. F.» plus 460®; P m « 
absolute mean pressure between entering uni 
leaving sides of nozzle, lb. per aq. in.; K ** 
coefficient of the nozzle, its value dejs*nding upon 
its shape. With accurately rounded edges, K w 
between 0.98 and 0.99. Table 16 gives the dimen- 
sions of standard nozzles, tin* inner surfaces of 
which must bo polished and of the form shown 
by Fig. 3. Another, and more recent, form of 
nozzle, designed to measure the flow of air in fan and exhauster tests is shown on j». 

Instead of the above type of nozzle, H. B. Reynolds (Trans, A. S. M, K., xxxviii, 1916) 

Table 16. — Dimensions of Standard Nozzles 

See Fig. 3. Dimensions in inches. Coefficient. * 0.99. Capacities calculated f..r m rtmumom 
of 20 in. and a minimum of 3 in. of water column. 
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L 
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OD 

IiC 

No. 

of 

Holts j 

I trilled 
for 
St’d 
Flange 
Size, in. 

Capacity, cu. ft 
Free Air per mill . 

.Maxi- j Mini- 
mum ! mum 

/ 

2 

1 . 70 

2.8 

1.0 

7 /s 

15.0 

13 1/., 

12 

9 

340 

140 


3 

2. 55 

4.2 

1.5 

7/8 

15.0 

13 1/., 

12 

9 

! 755 ! 

290 

b H 

4 

3.40 

5.6 

2.0 

7/8 

15.0 

13IA 

12 

9 

13 30 

520 : 

& H 

5 

4.25 

7.0 

2. 5 ! 

7/8 

15.0 

13 1/4 

12 

9 

2065 

810 i 

b lH 

7 

5.95 

9.8 

3.5 1 

1 

19.0 

17 

12 

12 

3990 

1560 ! 

3/ 4 

9 

7.65 

12.6 

4. 5 

M/s 

29 1/2 

21 1/4 

16 

16 

6600 

2575 

3/4 

n 

9.35 

15.4 

5. 5 1 

1 Ut 

29 1/ai 

27 1/4 

20 

22 

9860 

3850 

3 * 
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h&M proposed the use of plain square orifices in. a thin plate, as being easier to make than 
holes with mathematically rounded and polished edges. The following formula is then 
applied. 

Q - { 405 A (Pi 2 - P 2 *)™*}/Vt [11] 

where Q -» cu. ft. of air discharged per min., at 32° F. and 14.7 lb. per sq. in., absolute; 
A «=» area of orifice, sq. in.; Pi and Pi — initial and final pressures, respectively, before 
and after this orifice, lb. per sq. in., absolute; T * absolute temperature of air entering 
the orifice, deg. F. 

This formula, which gives quite satisfactory results, indicates that, for a stated flow, 
the area of orifice as computed by formula [9] for round orifices is about 20% too small. 
FliegnePs formula has sometimes been incorrectly used for square orifices, but is not 
applicable thereto. 


Table 17. — Discharge of Air Through an Orifice 
Flowing from a Receiver into the Atmosphere, through a Round Hole with Rounded Inner Edges 
(Copyright, 1906, by Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 


Re- 
ceiver 
Gage 
Prw~ 
sure, 
lb. per 
*q. in. 

Diameter of Orifice, inches 

Wh 

l /Z2 

1/16 

Vs 

*/4 

3/8 

V* 

5/8 

3 /4 

Vs 

1 

1 1/4 

I 1/2 

2 

Discharge of Free Air per Minute, cu. ft. 

2 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

125 

0.058 

.0597 

.0642 

,103 

.119 

.133 

.156 

.173 

.19 

.208 

.225 

.26 

.295 

.33 

.364 

.40 

.486 

0.153 

.242 

.342 

.418 

.485 

.54 

.632 

.71 

.77 

.843 

.914 

1.05 

1.19 

1.33 

1.47 

1.61 

1.97 

0.647 

.965 

1.36 
1.67 
1.93 
2.16 
2.52 
2,80 
3.07 

3.36 
3.64 
4.2 
4.76 
5.32 
5.87 
6.45 
7.85 

2.435 

3.86 

5.45 

6.65 

7.7 

8.6 

10. 

11.2 

12.27 

13.4 

14.50 
16.8 

19. 

21.2 

23.50 
25.8 

31.4 

9.74 

15.40 

21.8 

26.70 

30.8 
34.5 
40. 

44.7 

49.09 

53.8 
58.2 
67. 

76. 

85. 

94. 

103. 

125. 

21.95 

34.60 

49. 

60. 

69. 

77. 

90. 

100. 

1 10.45 
121. 
130. 
151. 
171. 
191. 
211. 
231. 
282. 

39. 

61.60 

87. 

107. 

123. 

138. 

161. 

179. 

196.35 

215. 

232. 

268. 

304. 

340. 

376. 

412. 

502. 

61. 

96.50 

136. 

167. 

193. 

216. 

252. 

280. 

306.80 

336. 

364. 

420. 

476. 

532. 

587. 

645. 

785. 

87.60 

133. 

196. 

240. 

277. 

310. 

362. 

400. 

441.79 

482. 

522. 

604. 

685. 

765. 

843. 

925. 

119.50 

189. 

267. 

326. 

378. 

422. 

493. 

550. 

601.32 

658. 

710. 

622. 

930. 

1004. 

156. 

247. 

350. 

427. 

494. 

550. 

645. 

715. 

785.40 

860. 

930. 

242 

384 

543 

665 

770 

860 

1000 

350 

550 

780 

960 

; ; ] ' 

625 

985 


3. FLOW OF AIR IN PIPES 

GENERAL FORMULAS. — In the flow of a liquid or gas, without friction, according 
to Bernoulli’s theorem, (7 2 -*• 2g) +■ (p w) + z = a constant, where V = velocity, ft. 
per sec.; 2g — 64.35; p *=> absolute pressure, lb. per sq. ft.; w ~ density, lb. per cu. ft.; 
and z — height of the section of pipe above a given datum level. When the pipe is level, 
its axis is taken as datum, and z — 0. 

When “ fluid friction,” or “ skin friction ” is taken into account there is a “ loss of head ” 
or “friction head” between any two selected points, such as the two ends of the pipe; 

L v 2 

that is, II = JLv~ ~~ E 2#; or II = 4/ - - ~ ; where H iB the loss of head, or head causing 

D 2g 

the flow, measured in feet, of the fluid; / is a coefficient of friction, and R the mean hy- 
draulic radius, which in circular pipes = J / 4 D. L is the length of the pipe and D the 
diameter, both in feet. By transposition the velocity in feet per second is 




SL 


[ 12 ] 


The value of / in formula [12] varies considerably with the roughness of the pipe, with 
its diameter, and probably to some extent with the velocity of flow. For air and other 
gases / may be taken approximately as 0.005. 

For convenience in calculation, II may be expressed in terms of difference in pressure 
in lb. per sq. in., or H = 144 (pi — Pi) -a- W, and the diameter d in inches. Therefore, 

v - 4.0103 V ' 14 4 ( }wL ' ^ = 13,892 1131 


II 
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The quantity of flow in cubic feet per minute is Q CO AV, where A **» the area in 

eq. ft. « 60 X 0.7854 X d 2 **■ 144, whence 


Q « 4.546 *\/» 


. m 


which is the common formula for flow of any liquid or gas when Q is in cubic feet per 
minute measured at the density w corresponding to the higher pressure pu To reduce 
this to the equivalent volume of air at atmospheric pressure, Q« = Q X Cpi/14.7). 

The weight flowing per minute is 


Qw = W ~ c 




Values of c corresponding to different values of f are as follows: 

/ 0.003 . 0035 . 004 . 0045 . 005 . 0055 . 006 . 0065 . 007 . 0075 

c 83.0 76.9 71.9 67.8 64.3 61.3 58.7 56.4 54.7 52.4 

The experimental data from which the values of c and / for air and gas may be deter- 
mined are few in number and of doubtful accuracy, Probably the most reliable are theme 
obtained by Stockalper at the St Gothard tunnel. Unwin found from these data that 
the value of / varied with the diameter and that it might be expressed by the formula 
f — 0 0028(1 + 3 6/d), d being taken in inches. 

1 2 3 4 6 12 24 48 in. 

/= 0.013 . 0078 . 0062 . 0053 . 0045 . 0036 . 0032 .(X)30 

c= 40.0 51.3 57.9 62.3 67,9 75.3 80.1 82.8 


Unwin’s formula may take the form, Q 




( Pi 


wL(l 


m 


in which K ~ 4 546V1 + o 0028 = 85.9. This is practically the same as Babcock’s for- 
mula for steam, in which / is taken at 0.0027, giving K «* 87.5. 

FORMULAS FOR FLOW WITH LARGE DROP IN PRESSURE. — The above for- 
mulas are based on the assumption that the drop in pressure is small, and that, therefore, 
the density remains practically constant during the flow. When the drop is large the 
density decreases with the pressure and the velocity increases. Church (Mechanics of 
Engineering, p. 791) and Unwin ( Ency . Brit., 11th ed., vol. xiv, p 67), develop formulas 
for compressible fluids with large drop of pressure and increasing velocity. The temix>ra- 
ture is assumed to be constant, the heat generated by friction balancing the cooling duo 
to the work done during expansion. 


Church’s formula: 


£17} 


Unwin’s formula: 


JzRTdi 

v 4 n 


m 


In these formulas V — velocity, ft. per sec.; Q -* volume, cu. ft. per sec at the pressure 
Pii g — 32.2; R = the constant in the formula PV ** RT (see Thermodynamics) — f>3 32 
for air; d = diam., and L — length, ft.; pi, p 2 = absolute pressures in lb. jner my ft : 
w = density, lb. per cu. ft.; T — temperature, deg. F + 459.6. The value of / i« given by 
Church as from 0.004 to 0.005. Unwin makes it vary with the diameter a* stated 

These two formulas give identical results when the value of f is taken the mum* m 
both, for RT/px 2 = 1 t- wpi. 

J. E. Johnson, Jr. (Am. Mach., July 27, 1899) gives formula [17] in a simpler form a« follow*. 


where j>\ and p 2 are the initial and final pressures in lb. per sq. in.; Q « volume of free air (that in 
the volume reduced to atmospheric pressure) in cubic feet per minute; d « the diameter <>f the 
pipe, in ; L = the length, ft.; and K — a numerical coefficient which from the Mt. On is ut.d 
St. Gothard experiments has a value of about 0 0006. E. A. Kix, in a paper on the Comprewnt m 
and Transmission of Illuminating Gas, read before the Pacific Coast Gas Assoc., 1905, u*e* formula 
[19] with a coefficient of 0.0005, which he considers more nearly correct than 0.0006. For &a« the 
velocity varies inversely as the square root of the density, and for gas of a density G, relative to mx 
as 1, Rix gives the formula „ „ . /— , .. 

Pl 2 — pz* — 0.0005 V G X Q 2 L/d 6 . [20j 

If formula [17] is translated into the same form as [19], taking / — 0.005, w <® 0.07608 for air 
at 62° F., and atmospheric pressure, 14.7 lb. per aq. in., the value of K is 0.00054. A more con- 

venient form is D’Arcy’s: _ _ „ /- — — 

Qa = Civ (pi 2 — vi % )d*IL [21] 

in which C\ = a/ 1/K. With K in formula [19] taken at 0.0006, G\ s 40.8. With /in formula [171 
taken at 0.005, C% = 43.0. 
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Note that formula [171 gives Q in cubic feet per second, measured at the pressure Pu while in 
formula [19] Qa is in cubic feet per minute reduced to atmospheric pressure. Both Church and 
Johnson assume that the flow varies as d$, the coefficients / and K being independent of the 
diameter. In this respect their formulas are faulty, for, as Unwin Bhows, the coefficient of friction 
is a function of the diameter. 

The relation between the resul ts given by these formulas and those given by the common 
formulas is the relation between V" pi 2 — p 2 2 and 'V' pi — P 2 . Taking pi (in any unit) as 100, and 
different drops in pressure, the relative results are as follows: 


Pressure drop 1 10 20 40 60 80 

V alues of P 2 99 90 80 60 40 20 

Vpi 2 - pa 2 -s- Vpi - p 2 14.1 13.8 13.4 12.2 11.8 10.8 

Ratio, 14.1 = 100 100 97.6 95.0 86.6 83.7 76.6 


It thus appears that the calculated result by formula [19] is not more than 5% less than that 
calculated by the common formula, when the same value of / is used, if the drop in pressure is not 
greater than 20% of pi. 

COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT FORMULAS may be made by applying them to 
the data of the St. Gothard experiments, as in Table 18. The value of Q is given as 
reduced to atmospheric pressure, 14.7 lb per sq. in. and 62° F. The length of the 7.87~in. 
pipe was IS, 092 ft., and that of the 5.91-in. pipe, 1712.6 ft. The mean temperature of 
the air in the large pipe was 70° F. and in the small pipe 80° F. 

In Table 18, the figures m the columns headed (14), (16) and (21) refer respectively to: 

The common formula, 3 ^ ^ [14] 

Unwin’s formula, K \f' SP l ■ , [16] 

’ \wL(l+ 3.6/d) 1 J 


D’Arcy’s formula, [21] 

where Ql ■ = cu. ft, per min. at pressure pi; Q a — cu. ft. per min, reduced to atmospheric 
pressure - Qpi -3- 14 7. 


Table 18. — Comparison of Different Formulas as Applied to St. Gothard Experiments 


Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

Mean 
V eloc- 
ity, ft. 
per 

sec. 

Cu. 

ft. 

per 

min. 

Q 

Lb. 

per 

sec. 

Absolute 
Pressures, 
lb. per sq. in. 

Coefficient in 
Formula 

Ratio of 
Coefficient to 
Average Value 

PI 

P2 

(H) 

c 

(16) 

K 

(21) 

CT 

(14) 

(16) 

(21) 

7.87 

19.3 

2105 

2.669 

82.32 

77.03 

76.0 

89.6 

51.3 

1.06 

1 .03 

1 .09 

7.87 

16. 3 

1401 

1.776 

63.95 

60.71 

73.5 

86.5 

49.3 

1.02 

0.99 

1.05 

7.87 

15.6 

1 169 

1.483 

56.45 

53.66 

70.2 

82.8 

46.0 

0.98 

0.95 

0.98 

5.91 

37. I 

2105 

2.669 

77. 03 

73.50 

74. 8 

94.9 

44.5 

1.04 

1 .09 

0.95 

5.91 

29.3 

I 169 

1.483 

53.66 

52.04 

65.5 

83. 1 

43.6 

0.91 

0.95 

0.93 

Average. 





72,0 

87.4 

46.9 





This comparison shows that no one of the three formulas fits the St. Gothard experi- 
ments better than any other; each one when applied with the average value of its coeffi- 
cient. may give a result that differs as much as 9% from the observed result. 

ARSON’S EXPERIMENTS. — Unwin quotes some experiments by A. Arson on the 
flow of air through cast-iron pipes which showed the coefficient of friction to vary with 
velocity. For a velocity of 100 ft. per sec., and without much error for higher velocities, 
Unwin finds that values of / agree fairly with the formula / — 0.005 (1 -f- 3.6/d). 
His figures f or values of/, translated into values of c for use in the common formula, are: 


Diameter of pipe, inches 1.97 

[ V *= 10 ft. per sec. ... 35.7 

Values of c \ 50 “ “ .... 38. G 

[ 100 “ “ 41.3 


3.19 

4. Ob 

10 

12.8 

19.7 

39.4 

39.8 

49.2 

52.8 

64.7 

42.5 

45.0 

51.5 

55 , 7 

65.2 

45.5 

4G.0 

53. G 

56 . 4 

65.4 


The values of c for the same diameter with / = 0.0028 (1 + 3.6/d), as deduced by 
Unwin from Stoekalper’s experiments are: 51.4, 57.9, 62.3, 73.7, 75.9, 79.1. Unwin states 
that Stoekalper’s pip**s were probably less rough than Arson’s. The values of c from 
Stoekalper’s experiments range from 21 to 37% higher than those calculated from the 
formula derived from Arson’s experiments. 

USE OF THE FORMULAS. — It is evident from the above comparisons that any 
formula for the flow of air or gas must be considered as giving only a rough approximation, 
and that, an observed result may differ as much as 49% from that calculated by a formula. 
This difference is due to variations in the roughness of pipes, to error in measurements 
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of the actual flow, and to the fact that the coefficients of the several formulas are based 
on too few experiments. Unwin’s formula for moderate drop, 


Q = 87' 


(221 


{Pi - 

(1 + 3.0 id) 

is probably the best one to use for all cases where the drop in pressure does not exceed 
20% of the absolute initial pressure, and Johnson’s formula. 


for cases where the drop is larger and the pipes are not less than 12 in. diameter. For 
smaller pipes it is best to use the term (1 -j- 3.6/d) after L in the denominator. These 
formulas, with the coefficients given, apply only to straight pipes with a fairly smooth 
interior surface. For crooked or rough pipes it may bo well to use the common formula, 
with the coefficients derived from Arson’s experiments, given above. 

Another comparison of the three formulas [14], [16] and [21] may be made by applying 
them to some extreme cases, as follows: The initial pressure is taken at 100 lb. absolute 
per sq. in., the corresponding density is 0.5176 lb. per cu. ft.; diameters are assumed 
at 1 in. and 48 in., the drop in pressure 1 lb. arid 40 lb. and the length 100 ft. and 40,000 ft,, 
making eight cases in all. A ninth case is taken with intermediate values; diameter, 
10 in.; length, 1,000 ft.; and drop, 1 lb. The results are given in Table 19, Those ob- 
tained from formula [21] have been reduced by dividing them by the ratio (100/14.7) to 
obtain Q. In formula [14], c is taken at 72, the average figure from th© St. Gothnrd 
experiments. 


Table 19. — Comparison of Formulas for Flow of Air by Application to Extreme Cases 


Diam., in. 

I * 

48 10 

(Pl-P2)Jb. 

1 

I 40 

1 i 40 l 

L, ft 

100 | 40,000 ! 

• 100 J 40,000 

100 I 40,000 ! 100 t 40,000 , 1,000 

Formula 


Cubic Feet of Air per Minute at the Pressure ;q 

[14] 

10.08 0.50 
5.64 0.28 
9.75 0.49 

! 63.3 3.16 

35.7 1.78 

55.3 2.76 

159,800 7,990 1,010,000 50.500 1,008 

186,200 9,310 1,178,000 58.900 1,037 

i 155,600 7,778 882,300 44,1 10 974 

[16] 

[21] 


Itatio of Results to Unwin's — I 


[Mi 

1 1.79 1 

1.79 j 

1.78 J 

1.78 I 

0.86 j 

0.86 ; 

0.86 

; d «6 " 

t) 9fo 

[21] 

1 1.73 1 

1.75 ! 

1.55 1 

1.55 j 

! 0.84 1 

0,84 j 

0.75 

! 0.75 1 

O' 94 


These figures show that while the three formulas agree fairly well for the 10-in. piper 
with 1-lb. drop in 1000 ft., they show wide disagreements when a great range of diameter*, 
lengths, and drops in pressure are taken. For the 1-in. pipe Unwin’s figures (formula Mb 
are from 35 to 45% lower than those given by formulas [14] and [21], but they riro not. 
therefore, certainly too low. A check on them is supplied by Gulley and Bubinc's exper- 
iments on 2 1/4-in. lead pipes, 2000 to nearly 6000 ft. long, quoted by Unwin, which gave 
a value of / = 0.07. Unwin’s formula, / — 0.0028 (1 -f 3.6/d), gives / — 0.0073. The 
corresponding values of c in the common formula are 54.7 and 53.2. 

FORMULA FOR FLOW OF AIR AT LOW PRESSURES. — For ventilating and 
similar purposes, air is usually carried at pressures only slightly ul>ovo that of the ntnum- 
phere. Pressures are measured in inches of water column or in ounces per square inch 
above atmospheric pressure. For smooth and straight circular pipes, probably the best 
formula to use is Unwin's, 


Q 


87 (Px ~ 

wL{ 1 +■ 3.0/rf)’ 


the coefficient 87 being derived from the St. Gothard experiments on compressed air. To 
put the formula into a more convenient form for low pressures, let h » head or difference 
in pressures measured, in. of water column = 27.712 (p x — p 3 ), and take w — 0.07493 
«=* density of air, lb. pe r ou. ft. at 70° F. and at mospheric pressure. Then 

Q = 87 X - ^ h 1 

or Q = C VhtP/L { 25 ] 

in which C is a coefficient varying with the diameter, values for different diameters being 
given in Table 20. For other temperatures and pressures, the flow varying inversely as 
the square root of the density, the figure 0.07493 in the above equation should be replaced 
p 530 * 

by 0.07493 X — ~ X — ^ ,in which p = absolute pressure, lb. per sq. in.; i rt * deg. F.; 

Q = quantity of air, measured at given pressure and temperature, cu. ft. per min. 
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In Table 20, Q = cu. ft. per min. — C'/hdPJL, h = drop in pressure, in. of water 
column, d — diam., in., L — length of pipe, ft., C = a coefficient varying with tfie diameter. 
The values of C in the table are based on air at atmospheric pressure and 70° F., and the 
values of Q are calculated for the same pressure and temperature and for a drop of 1 in. 
of water column in 100 ft. 


Table 20. — Values of C and Q, for Different Values of d 


d 

C 

Q 

d 

C 

Q 

d 

C 

Q 

d 

C 

Q 

4 

43.9 

140 

10 

51.8 

1,637 

22 

56.0 

12,700 

42 

57.9 

66,240 

5 

46. 1 

257 

12 

53.0 

2,642 

24 

56.3 

15,880 

48 

58.2 

92,930 

6 

47.7 

421 

14 

53.9 

3, *50 

26 

56.6 

19,500 

54 

58.4 

125,200 

7 

49. 1 

636 

16 

54.6 

5,585 

28 

56.8 

23,580 

60 

58.6 

163,500 

8 

50. 1 

908 

18 

55. 1 

7,579 

30 

57. 1 

28,130 

66 

58.8 

208,000 

9 

51.0 

| 1,240 

20 

55.6 

9,946 

36 

57.6 

44,760 

72 

58.9 

259,200 


For any other pressure drop than 1 in. of water column per 100 ft., multiply Q by the 


square root of the drop, or by the factor given below: 
Drop, h 0.5 2 3 4 6 8 10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

Factor 0.71 1.41 1.73 

2 2.45 2.83 3.16 

3.46 

3.74 

4 

4.24 

4.47 

For drop in oz. per sq. in. (1 
Drop, oz. 0.5 1 2 

oz. — 1.732 in. of water) the factors are: 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 

10 

12 

Factor 0.93 1.32 1.86 

2.28 2.63 2.94 3.22 

3.48 

3.72 

3.95 

4.16 

4.56 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. gives the following formula for loss of pressure, oz. per sq. in. 
Lv 2 ^ /25 0Q0 dp i , ^ /0.0000025 Lr 2 

Pi 25,000 d ’ * ^ L ' * p 

where pi = loss of pressure, oz. per sq. in.; v — velocity, ft. per sec.; d = diam., in.; 
L — length, ft. From the value of v we obtain the flow in cu. ft. per min. 

Q = 60 ar - 60 X 0.7854 d 2 144 X V (25,000 dpJL) = 51.74 (pid 5 /L) . [26] 
If drop is in. of water column, h , then Q = 39.24 's/hdf /L. [27] 

The value of Q from this formula is 9% less than that given in the above table for a 4-in. 
pipe, and 33% less for a 72-in. pipe. 

Table 21. — Flow of Compressed Air in Pipes of Standard Lap-welded Sizes 


Cubic feet per minute. For a drop ia pressure of 1 lb. per 1000 ft. length 


Nominal, 

Si zn, 
in. 

Actual 

Internal 

Diameter, 

in. 

Gage Pressure 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1 /2 

0.622 

0.5183 

0.4868 

0.4603 

0.4378 

0.4183 

3/ 4 

0.824 

1. 176 

1.104 

1.044 

0.9929 

0.9487 

l 

1.049 

2. 367 

2.223 

2. 103 

2.000 

1.910 

1 1 !\ 

1.380 

5.211 

4.894 

4.628 

4.402 

4.205 

1 1 /a 

1.610 

8.096 

7.604 

7. 191 

6.838 

6.534 

2 

2,067 

16. 40 

15.40 

14.57 

13.85 

12.94 

21/2 

2.469 

24. 10 

22. 63 

21.40 

20.35 

19.45 

3 

3.068 

49. 47 

46.46 

43.94 

41.79 

39.92 

3 1/2 

3. 548 

73.92 

69.43 

65.66 

62.44 

59.66 

4 

4.026 

104. 5 

98. 18 

92. 85 

88.30 

84.36 

4 1 !i 

4.506 

142.0 

133.4 

126. 2 

120.0 

114.6 

5 

5.047 

193. 5 

181.8 

17 1.9 

163.5 

156.2 

6 

6. 065 

316.5 

297.3 

281 . 1 

267.3 

255.4 

7 

7,023 

470.0 

441 . 4 

417.4 

397.0 

379.3 

8 

7.981 

660.8 

620. 6 

586.9 

558. 1 

533.3 

9 

8.941 

892. 3 

838. 1 

792.5 

753.7 

720. 1 

10 

10.02 

1204 

1 131 

1070 

1017 

971.9 

1 1 

I l . 00 

1541 

1447 

1369 

1302 

1244 

12 

12.00 

1936 

1818 

1719 

1635 

1 299 

13 

13, 25 

2506 

2353 

2226 

21 17 

2022 

14 

14. 25 

3029 

284 5 

2690 

2559 

2445 

15 

15. 25 

3612 

3392 

3208 

3051 

2915 

17 O.I). 

16. 214 

4237 

3979 

3763 

3579 

3419 

18 O.I>. 

17. 182 

4923 

4624 

4372 

4158 

3973 

20 O.I). 

19. 182 

6540 

6143 

5809 

5524 

5278 

22 O.I>. 

21 . 25 

8512 

7994 

7560 

7189 

6869 

24 O.I). 

23. 25 

I 10824 

1007 2 

9643 

9170 

8762 
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FLOW IN RE CTAN GXTL AR PIPES. — To economize space, air pipes for ventilating pur- 
poses are commonly made of rectangular instead of circular section. No records of ex- 
periments on the flow of air in such pipes are available, but a fair estimate of their capacity 
as compared with that of circular pipes of the same area may be made on the assumption 
that they follow the law expressed by Chezy’s formula for flow of water, viz.: that the 
flow is proportional to the square root of the mean hydraulic radius r, which is defined 
as the quotient of the area divided by the perimeter of the wetted surface. For a circular 
pipe r =w l/ 4 x diameter in feet, and for a square pipe of the same area, r m 0.222 d. For 
rectangles of the same area, r decreases as the ratio of the longer to the shorter side in- 
creases. For different proportions of sides, the values of r and the ratio of vV to the 
value of Vri (hydraulic radius of a circular pipe of the same area) are as below. 

Ratio of sides ... . (circle) 1 (sq.) 1.5 2 3 4 5 6 

r = 0.25 0.222 0.217 0.209 0.192 0.177 0.105 0.155 

Ratio V7 + V ri . . 1 0.942 0.932 0.914 0.875 0.842 0.813 0.787 

That is, a square pipe has 94% of the carrying capacity of a circular pipe of the same 
area, and a rectangular pipe whose sides are in the ratio of 6 : 1 has only 70% of the 
capacity of a circular pipe of the same area. 

Formula Q « c ' . Q = cu. ft. per min. measured at pressure p\ and 62° F. 


2>i — Pi = lb. per sq. in.; w ■ density, lb. per eu. ft.; d m diam. in,; L *» length, ft. 
Values of c - 87 are as * ollows: 


Diam., in 

V 2 

3 /4 

1 

U/4 

H/2 

2 

2 1/2 

3 

31/* 

c — 

... 33.4 

37.5 

41.3 

45.8 

48.4 

52.5 

55.5 

59.0 

61.3 

Diam., in 

4 

4 1/2 

5 

6 

7 

8 

tt 

10 

n 

c = 

... 63.2 

64.8 

66.5 

68.7 

70.7 

72.2 

73.4 

74 5 

75.5 

Diam., in 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 O.D. 18 O.D. 20 O.I). 22 O.IX24 O.D. 

c — 

. .. 76.3 

77.1 

77.7 

78.2 

78.7 

79.1 

79.8 

80.4 

H0 9 


For any other drop than 1 lb. per sq. in. in 1000 ft. length, multiply the figures in 
the table by the square root of the drop. 


Table 22. — Volume of Air Transmitted in Cubic Feet per Minute in Pipes of Various 

Diameters 

Formula Q « (0.7854/144) d* b X 00 


Velocity 1 
of Flow, 





Actual Diameter of Pipe, in. 





feet 

per sec. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

16 

77 ! 

20 

24 

1 

0.327 

1.31 

2.95 

5.24 

8. 18 

11.78 

20. 94 

32.7 5 

47. 12 

83. 


1 30 9 

1 88 5 

2 

0.655 

2.62 

5. 89 

10.47 

16.36 

23.56 

41 . 89 

65.45 

94.25 

167.5 1 

261 8 

377 0 

3 

0.982 

3.93 

8. 84 

15.7 

24. 5 

35.3 

62. 8 

98.2 

141.4 

251. 

3 

392 7, 

565 5 

4 

1.31 

5.24 

11.78 

20.9 

32.7 

47. 1 

83.8 

131 

188 

335 


523 i 

754 

5 

1.64 

6.54 

14.7 

26.2 

41.0 

59.0 

104 

163 

235 

419 


664 

942 

6 

1.96 

7.85 

17.7 

31.4 

49. 1 

70.7 

125 

196 

283 

502 


765 

1 1 31 

7 

2.29 

9.16 

20.6 

36.6 

57.2 

82.4 

146 

229 

330 

586 


916 

13)9 

8 

2.62 

10.5 

23.5 

41.9 

65.4 

94 

167 

262 

377 

670 


1047 

1508 

9 

2.95 

11.78 

26. 5 

47 

73 

106 

188 

294 

424 

754 


1 178 

1696 

10 

3.27 

13. 1 

29.4 

52 

82 

118 

209 

327 

471 

838 


1 309 

'1885 

12 

3.93 

15.7 

35.3 

63 

98 

141 

251 

39 3 

565 

100 5 


1 57 1 

2262 

15 

4.91 

19.6 

44.2 

78 

122 

177 

314 

491 

707 

1256 


196 3 

28 27 

18 

5. 89 

23.5 

53 

94 

147 

212 

377 

589 

848 

1508 


2356 j 

3393 

20 

6. 54 

26.2 

59 

105 

164 

235 

419 

65 4 

942 

167 5 


2618 j 

3770 

24 

7.85 

31.4 

71 

125 

196 

283 

502 

78 5 

1131 

2010 


3141 ! 

45 24 

25 

8. 18 

32.7 

73 

131 

204 

294 

523 

818 

1 178 

2094 


327 2 : 

4712 

28 

9. 16 

36.6 

82 

146 

1229 

330 

586 

916 

1319 

2346 


36(1 5 i 

5278 

30 

9. 8 

39. 3 

88 

157 

245 

353 

628 

982 

1414 

2 5 J 3 


3927 

56 5 5 


EFFECT OF BENDS IN PIPES.— The Norwalk Iron Works Co., South 
Conn., gives the effect of bends in pipes as follows, I) being tin* diameter of the . am! 
L the length of straight pipe diameters whose effect is equivalent to the bend: 

Radius of elbow. 5 D 3D 2D It/., D 1 1/4 D 

L 7.85 8.24 9.03 1 0 “3 6 12,72 17.51 35 09 1 2~l 2 

E. A. Iiix and A. E. Chodzko, in their treatise on compressed air (1398) give the 
following as the loss in pressure through a 90-deg. bend, V being the velocity of air at 
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entrance, ft. per sec., R the radius of bend, in., and D the internal diameter of pipe, in: 

2 3 4 5 

Loss in lb. per sq. in 0.005F 2 0.00 22V 2 0.0016V 2 0.0013F 2 0.0012F 2 

REDUCTION OF PRESSURE BY GLOBE VALVES, TEES AND ELBOWS. — The 

reduction of pressure produced by globe valves is the same as that caused by the addition 
of lengths of straight pipe, as calculated by the formula 

Additional length of pipe, inches = 114 d {1 + (3.6 -5* d)} . . . . [28] 
where d is the pipe diameter, in. The reduction of pressure produced by elbows and 
tees is equal to 2/3 of that caused by globe valves. These additional lengths of pipe for 
globe valves, elbows and tees must be added in each case to the actual length of straight 
pipe. Thus a 6-in. pipe 500 ft. long with 1 globe valve, 2 elbows and 3 tees would be 
equivalent to a straight pipe 500 + 36 -f (2 X 24) + (3 X 24) = 656 ft. long. See Table 23. 


Table 23. — Pipe Lengths Equivalent to Valves and Fittings 


Diam. 

of < 
Pipe, 
in. 

Additional Length, 
ft. 

Diam. 

of 

Pipe, 

in. 

Additional Length, 
ft. 

Diam. 

of 

Pipe, 

in. 

Additional Length, 
ft. 

Globe 

Valves 

Elbows 
and Tees 

Globe 

Valves 

Elbows 
and TeeB 

Globe 

Valves 

Elbows 
and Tees 

1 

2 

2 

4 

20 

13 

12 

88 

59 

H/2 

4 

3 

5 

28 

19 

15 

115 

77 

2 

7 

5 

6 

36 

24 

18 

143 

96 

2 1/2 

10 

7 

7 

44 

30 

20 

162 

108 

3 

13 

9 

8 

53 

35 

22 

181 

120 

3 1/2 

16 

11 

10 

70 

47 

24 

200 

134 


MEASUREMENT OF AIR VELOCITY BY ANEMOMETER.— -Tests by B. Donkin, 
Jr. (Inst. Civil Engrs., 1892) on pipes 8 to 20 in. diam., with air velocities of 140 to 690 ft. 
per min., showed the anemometer to have an error ranging from 14.5% fast to 10% slow. 


8 ft. square 


the percentage of error not being constant. In a 24-in. pipe, air velocity 73 ft. per min., 
as measured by the descent of a gas holder of 1622 cu. ft. capacity, showed as 44 to 63 ft. 
per min. on the anemometer, or 13.6% to 39.6% slow. See Eng. News , Dec. 22, 1892. 
The impossibility of measuring the true quantity of air by an anemometer held in one 
position is shown by the accompanying diagram (Wm. Daniel, Proc . Inst. M. 1C., 1875), 
of the velocities of air at different points in two airways in a mine. 

The anemometer is most frequently used to determine the velocity of air leaving a 
register or air vent, where the velocity is low. It should be frequently calibrated, and 
readings made over a series of squares covering the area over which velocity is measured, 
the average being used iri calculations. (See Fan Engineering, Buffalo Forge ('<>., p. 74). 

Tests by L. E. Davies at Armour Inst, of Tech. (Jour. A. S. II. V. I')., Jan., 1930, 
April, 1931), developed the formula Q — 0.5 CV(A ■+ a) — 0.5 CV A (1 -j- v) for supply 
registers, with the anemometer in direct contact with the register face and the dial facing 
the operator. For exhaust systems, best results were given by Q — KVA, the anemometer 
being held against the grille, with the dial facing it. In both formulas, Q — cu. ft. of air 
per min.; V* = average of corrected velocity readings, ft,, per min.; A = gross area of 
register or grille, sq. ft.; a = net free area of register, sq. ft..; p = a/ A expressed as a 
decimal; C and K = factors varying with velocity of air through register or grille. Values 
of C and K an; as follows: 


V (average) 

150 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

C (supply grilles) . 

0 . 952 

. 957 

.967 

.977 

. 985 

.992 

.99,8 

1 .000 

A' (exhaust grilles) 

0 . 762 

.772 

.789 

.806 

.820 

.828 

. 832 



EQUALIZATION OF PIPES. — It is frequently desired to know what number of 
pipes of a given size are equal in carrying capacity to one pipe of a larger size. At the 


5 x 8 ft. 


1170 

1209 

1288 

948 

1104 

1177 

1134 

1049 

1106 


Average » 1132 


1712 

1796 

— 

1869 

1329 

1C22 

1685 

1782 

1091 

1477 

1344 

1624 

1049 

12C2 

1356 

1293 

1333 


Average “ 1469 
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same velocity of flow the 'volume delivered by two pipes of different sizes is proportional 
to the squares of their diameters; thus, one 4-in. pipe will deliver the same volume as four 
2-in. pipes. With the same bead, however, the velocity is less in the smaller pipe, and the 
volume delivered varies about as the square root of the fifth power (i.e., as the 2.5 power) - 
Table 24. — Loss of Pressure in Compressed Air Transmission 


(Copyright 1906, by Ingersoll-Rand Company) 



7.74 

50 

14.31 

3.96 

1. 53 

0.33 

0.10 

0.03 

0.01 










11 .3 

75 


8.46 

3. 26 

.71 

.21 

.08 

.03 

0. 01 









15.2 

100 


15.31 

5.92 

1,28 

.39 

.14 

.06 

.03 

0,02 

0,01 







19.4 

125 



9.64 

2.09 

.64 

.24 

.1 1 

.05 

.03 

.01 







23.2 

150 



13.79 

2.99 

.91 

.34 

.15 

.07 

, 04 

.02 

0.01 






27.2 

175 




4.09 

1 .25 

,47 

.2! 

. 10 

.06 

.03 

.01 






31.0 

200 




5.34 

1 .63 

.61 

.27 

.13 

. 07 

.04 

.01 






38.7 

250 




8.32 

2.54 

.96 

.43 

.21 

. 12 

.07 

.02 






46.5 

300 




12.01 

3.67 

1.38 

.62 

.30 

. 17 

.09 

.03 






54.2 

350 





4,99 

1.88 

.84 

.41 

. 23 

. 13 

.05 

0, 01 





62.0 

400 

. . . . . 




6.53 

2.45 

1.11 

.54 

. 30 

. 17 

.06 

.01 





69.7 

450 





8.25 

3. 13 

1 .40 

.69 

. 38 

22 

08 

01 





77.4 

500 





10.81 

3. 83 

1.73 

.85 

. 47 

. 27 

1 0 

02 





92.9 

600 






5.61 

2.46 

1 .22 

. 68 

. 39 

. 15 

. 03 

0.01 




108.2 

700 






7. 46 

3.37 

1 .66 

. 92 

. 53 

.20 

. 04 

. 0 1 




124.0 

800 






9. 86 

4,42 

2.1 8 

1. 19 

. 69 

,27 

. 06 

. 02 

0.01 



139.5 

900 







5,61 

2.77 

1. 54 

’ 88 

. 34 

. 08 

. 02 

.01 



152 

1000 







6.64 

3,29 

1. 82 

|’ 04 

. 40 

. 09 

. 03 

.01 



232 

1500 







15.41 

7,62 

4. 24 

2. 43 

95 

22 

06 

.02 

04 

n n 1 


31 0 

2000 








13*62 

7.58 

4. 32 

1 69 

. 39 

1 2 

u. u 1 
n? 

* * ' 1 

387 

2500 









11 ’ 79 

6*. 88 

2. 64 

1 60 
. 87 

J9 

.28 

07 

„ U4 

03 

0 J 

465 

3000 









.. 1. . 

9. 72 

3’ 79 

1 1 


,0 1 
n? 

542 

3500 










U'. 25 

5 27 

f. 19 
1 . 55 

.37 

1 5 

! . VZr 

06 


620 

4000 










6. 78 

.49 

19 

no 

, J 

ftl 

697 

4500 











S. 54 

1 . 97 

66 


1 1 

, u ^ 

774 1 

5000 











lo! 55 

2 *.46 

.77 

. 

.30 

• 1 1 
. 14 

!o7 


(Table continued on fallowina page). 
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Table 25 has been calculated on this basis. The figures opposite the intersection of any 
two sizes is the number of the smaller-size pipes required to equal one of the larger. 
Thus one 4-in. pipe is equal to 5.7 two-in. pipes. 


Table 24. — Loss of Pressure in Compressed Air Transmission — ( Cont .) 


•s a 

« I 

s ^ 

f £ 

3 & 
o a 


a 

it 

\.> .a 
Q $ 

il' s i 


Sijze of Pipe, in. 


1 1 1/4 11/2 2 2 1/2 3 3 1/2 4 4 i/ 2 5 6 8 10 12 14 16 


Loss of Pressure, in Pounds, by Friction, in Pipe 1000 ft. Long 


At 100 Pounds, Ga.gb 


6 41 

50 

II .89 

3.29 

1. 28 

0,27 

0 08 

0 03 

0. 01 










9 61 

75 


7.42 

2. 87 

,62 

19 

07 

. 03 

0.01 









12.81 

IOO 


13.20 

5. 11 

1.15 

.34 

. 12 

. 05 

.02 

0.01 








15.81 

125 



7.75 

1.68 

.52 

. 19 

. 08 

.04 

.02 

0.01 







19 22 

150 



1 1.42 

2.48 

.76 

.29 

. 13 

.06 

.03 

.02 

0.01 






22.39 

175 




3,36 

1 .03 

.39 

. 17 

.09 

.04 

.03 

.01 






25 62 

200 




4.43 

1 .36 

.51 

. 23 

. 12 

.06 

.04 

.02 






31 62 

250 




6,72 

2.06 

. 77 

. 35 

. 17 

.09 

.05 

.02 






38 44 

300 




9.95 

3.04 

1. 14 

. 51 

.25 

.14 

.08 

.03 




. .. . 


44 78 

350 




13.41 

4.11 

1 54 

. 69 

.34 

.19 

. 1 1 

.04 

0.01 





51 24 

400 





5.40 

2.06 

. 92 

.45 

.25 

.15 

.05 

.01 





57 65 

450 





6.85 

2.57 

1. 16 

.57 

.32 

.18 

.07 

.02 





63 24 

500 





8.21 

3.08 

1. 39 

.68 

.38 

.22 

.08 

.02 





76. 88 

600 





12.21 

4. 58 

2. 14 

1.03 

.57 

.33 

.12 

.03 

0.01 




89.’ 56 

700 






6. 19 

2.79 

1.38 

.77 

.44 

.17 

.04 

.01 



! 

102. 5 

800 






8. 13 

3. 67 

1.81 

1 .00 

.57 

.22 

.05 

.02 

0. 01 



11 5. 3 

900 






1 0. 23 

4. 64 

2.29 

1 .27 

.76 

.28 

.06 

.02 

. 01 



126. 5 

IO00 






12.39 

5. OO 

2.76 

1 .23 

.88 

.34 

.08 

.03 

. 01 


.... 

192. 2 

1500 


[ 



|. . „ . . 

12. 81 

6.68 

3.51 

2.03 

.78 

.18 

.05 

. 02 

0.01 


256. 2 

2000 








11 .35 

6.61 

3.62 

1.41 

.33 

. 10 

. 04 

.02 

0*01 

31 6. 2 

2500 









9.50 

5.51 

2.14 

.49 

. 16 

. 06 

.03 

.01 

384 4 

3000 









14.04 

8. 1 1 

3.16 

.76 

.23 

. 09 

.04 

.02 

447. 8 

3500 










10. 95 

4.26 

.98 

.31 

. 12 

.05 

.03 

51 2. 4 

4000 










14. 48 

5.59 

1 .30 

.41 

. 16 

.07 

.04 

576. 5 

4500 











7.04 

1 .84 

.52 

. 21 

.09 

.05 

63 2. A 

5000 











8.51 

1 .93 

.63 

. 25 

.11 

.08 


At 125 Pounds , Ga.ge 


5. 

50 

9. 88 

2,70 

1 ,05 

7. 

75 

22. 20 

6.07 

2.37 

10. 

IOO 

39. 50 

10.82 

4.22 

13. 

125 


16.88 

6.58 

15. 

150 


24.33 

9.47 

18. 

175 


33.05 

12.90 

21. 

200 



16.84 

26. 

250 



26.30 

31. 

300 



37.90 


36. 350 

42. 400 

47. 450 

52. 500 

63. 600 

73. 700 

84.20| 800 
94. 900 

105. 1000 

157. 1500 

210. 2000 
263. 2500 

315. 3000 

368. 3500 

422. 4000 

473. 4500 

526. 5000 


0.23 

0,03 

0.01 


.51 

.161 .06 

.03 

0.01 

.91 

.28 .10 

.05 

.02 

1.42 

.43 .16 

.07 

.04 

2.04 

.63 .23 

. 1 1 

.05 

2.78 

.85 .32 

. 14 

.07 

3.63 

1.11 .42 

. 19 

.09 

5.68 

1.73 .65 

.29 

.15 

8. 18 

2.51 .94 

.42 

.2 1 

11.08 

3.39 1.27 

.58 

.28 

14.51 

4. 44 1.67 

.75 

.37 

18.38 

| 5. 61 2.11 

.95 

.47 

(22.68 

| 6. 95| 2.61 

1.18 

.58 


3.76 

| 1.69 

.84 


5.11 

2.31 

1.14 


6.68 

3.01 

1.49 


8.45 

3.81 

1.88 


10.42 

4.71 

2.32 


23.48 

10.5 

5.2 


0 . 01 


02|0 

01 

02 | 

01 

03 

01 

05 | 

02 | 

07 

03 

09 

04 

0.0 

12 

05 


15 

06 



18| 

.02 


27 

.02 

0.01 

36! 

.03 

.01 

47 

.04 

.01 

60] 

.05 

.02 

74j 

.07 

.02 

65 


.0 


2.94 

4,60|l. 80 
,11 6. 63|2. 59 

15. 73] 9.01 3. 53 

1.80|4. 61 1 .061 
14.90 5. 83(1 .34 
20ll8.45l7. 2011 .651 


18.81 9.30 
40 1 4.52| 
20.90 
28.51 


0 . 01 1 

. 0210.01 
.02 .01 
.03 .02 

.04 .02 

.06 .03 
.08 .04 
. 10 i .05 


For longer or shorter pipes the friction loss is proportional to the length, i.e. t for 500 ft., 
1/2 of the above; for 4000 ft., four times the above, etc. 
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Table 25. — Equalization of Pipes 


«Ls 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

24 

7 

1 7 

1 















3 

15 6 

2 8 

1 














4 

32 0 

5 7 

2 1 

i 













5 

<55 Q 

9 9 

3 6 

1 7 

i 












6 

88 7 

l? 6 

5 7 

2 8 

1 6 

I 











7 

1 3(> 

?? 9 

8 3 

4 1 

2 3 

1 5 

i 




. . . . 






8 

| 81 

32 0 

117 

5 7 

3.2 

2.1 

1 .4 

1 









9 

243 

43 0 

156 

7 6 

4.3 

2.8 

1 ,9 

1.3 

1 








U3 

316 

53 9 

20 3 

99 

5.7 

3.6 

2 4 

1.7 

1.3 








1 1 

401 

70 9 

25 7 

12 5 

7.2 

4.6 

3.1 

2.2 

1 7 

1.3 







1 2 

499 

88 2 

32 0 

15.6 

8.9 

5.7 

3.8 

2.8 

2. 1 

1.6 

1 






13 

609 

1 08 

39.1 

19.0 

10.9 

7.1 

4.7 

3.4 

2.5 

1.9 

1.2 






1 4 

733 

1 30 

47 0 

22 9 

13.1 

8.3 

5.7 

4.1 

3.0 

2.3 

1 .5 

1 





1 5 

871 

154 

55.9 

27.2 

15.6 

9.9 

6.7 

4.8 

3.6 

2. 8 

1 .7 

1. 2 





1 6 

181 

65.7 

32.0 

18.3 

11 .7 

7.9 

5.7 

4.2 

3. 2 

2.1 

1. 4 

* i 




17 


21 1 

76.4 

37.2 

21.3 

13.5 

9.2 

6.6 

4 . 9 

3. 8 

2.4 

1. 6 

1 .2 




18 


243 

88.2 

43.0 

24.6 

15.6 

10.6 

7.6 

5.7 

4. 3 

2.8 

1. 9 

1.3 

T ' 



19 


278 

101 

49.1 

28.1 

17.8 

12.1 

8.7 

6.5 

5. 0 

3.2 

2. 1 

1.5 

1. 1 



20 


316 

115 

55.9 

32.0 

20.3 

13.8 

9.9 

7.4 

5. 7 

3.6 

2. 4 

1.7 

1.3 

X ' 


22 


401 

146 

70.9 

40.6 

25.7 

17.5 

12.5 

9.3 

7. 2 

4.6 

3. 1 

2.2 

1.7 

1.3 


24 


499 

181 

88.2 

50.5 

32.0 

21.8 

15.6 

11 .6 

8. 9 

5.7 

3.8 

2.8 

2. 1 

1.6 

i 

26 


609 

221 

108 

61.7 

39.1 

26.6 

19.0 

14.2 

10. 9 

7.1 

4.7 

3.4 

2. 5 

1.9 

1.2 

28 


733 

266 

130 

74.2 

47.0 

32.0 

22.9 

17.1 

13. 1 

8.3 

5.7 

4. 1 

3.0 

2.3 

1.5 

30 


871 

316 

154 

88.2 

55.9 

38.0 

27.2 

20.3 

15. 6 

9.9 

6.7 

4.8 

3.6 

2.8 

1.7 

36 



499 

243 

130 

88.2 

60.0 

43.0 

32.0 

24. 6 

15.6 

10.6 

7.6 

5.7 

4 . 3 

2.8 

42 



733 

357 

205 

130 

88.2 

63.2 

47.0 

36. 2 

19.0 

15.6 

11.2 

8.3 

6. A 

■4. 1 

48 




499 

286 

181 

1 23 

88.2 

62.7 

50. 5 

32.0 

21 .8 

15.6 

11.6 

6. 9 

5. 7 

54 




670 

383 

243 

165 

1 18 

88 2 

67. 8 

43.0 

29.2 

20. 9 

15.6 

1 2 0 

7 £ 

60 




871 

499 

316 

215 

154 

1 15 

88.2 

55.9 

38.0 

27. 2 

20 ! 3 

15.6 

9 ' 9 


4, AIR METERS 

DIRECT READING TYPE. — An example of a direct reading meter as the small 
Tool-om-eter’’ made at Plainfield, N\ J., ■which, may be used to detect and measure 
leakage in air lines, valves, hose, cocks, etc., to determine actual compressor capacity as 
compared, with nominal rating or displacement, show where air goes after it is compressed 
and furnish the facts on disputed questions. The scale of the meter is calibrated to read 

directly in cubic feet of air per minute, when the gage 
pressure of the air passing the meter is at 80 lb. per 
sq. in. Tor pressures greater or less than 80 lb. per 
sq. in., a pressure factor is used from a table furnished 
by the maker. The meters are calibrated in terms of 
air at 14.7 lb. per sq. in. and 60° F. or 520° absolute 
temperature. If the air is warmer, the meter will 
over-register approximately 1% for each 11° T. in 
excess of 60° F. It ordinarily is not necessary to take 
account of this for pneumatic tools, etc., as their air 
consumption is also influenced by temperature. Tor 
close measurements where temperature must bo con- 
sidered, multiply the meter readings by the temper- 
ature coefficient K — V 520 ( T 4- 400) , where V = 
temperature, deg. F., of the air passing through the 
meter. 

WATER DISPLACEMENT TYPE METERS.— 
(For further information see Peelers Compressed Air 
Plant, 5th Edition, 1930, Chap), xxv.) There are 
several forms of this type. The following apparatus 
will serve to illustrate the principles involved. Fig. 4 
i 0 a section through the meter. Fig. 5 gives diagrams 

D —fferent arrangements of the valves. The meter consists of two tanks, A and B, of 

Sf° r nC>Wn i ^ lu 5?’ unted side sid <^ Their upper portions are con- 

h! „T- rC f °l 8 T ^ 6 “j! et £\ pe M ' the °P enin £ into tank A being controlled 

by valve B, and into tank B by valve G. The outlet line also is connected to the top of the 
tanks by pipe N, the opening into tank A being controlled by valve iT, and to tank B by 



Fig. 4. Water-displacement Meter 
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valve J . The tanks are connected at the bottom by pipe D, in -which, is a valve E, preferably 
a quick-opening gate valve. The tanks have gage-glasses V and >S and pressure gages Q 
and P. The inlet line has a pressure-reducing valve L which, while not essential, is a 
convenience, as it prevents fluctuations in inlet pressure from affecting the readings of 
the meter, and allows the meter to be used on pressures lower than that of the source of 
supply. The reducing valve L is set for the desired pressure, connecting the machine 
whose capacity is to be measured to the outlet line- The valves are set as shown in dia- 
gram 1 of Fig. 5, the top part of each tank being open to both inlet and outlet line- Valve 
E being closed, the water is heLd stationary in each tank. Air from the inlet line will then 
pass through the tank to the outlet line and through the machine connected thereto. 
The meter thus acts as a receiver and has no effect on the air passing through it. 

To measure the volume of air used, the throttle valve on the machine is first closed. 
When the tank pressures equalize, as indicated by the gages, the valves are changed to 
the position shown in diagram 2 of Fig. 5. Tank B is now in communication with the 
inlet line, but cut off from the outlet. Tank J. is in communication with the outlet line, 
but closed to the inlet. The level of the water in the gage-glass S is noted , and the valve 
E opened. The valves are now in the position shown, in Fig. 4 and the meter is ready 
to measure the volume of air passing through the machine. On opening the throttle of 
the machine, the air in tank A passes through the outlet to the machine. This causes 
a reduction of pressure in tank A. The air in tank B now causes the water to flow from 
B to A, equalizing the pressures in both, the pressure in B being maintained by the air 


DIAGRAM 1 DIAGRAM 2 



Fro. 5. Valve Operation of Water-displacement Meter 

from the inlet line 2V. This flow of water causes a drop in the water level in gage-glass S . 
At the end of the interval during which it is desired to measure the volume of air used, 
valve E is quickly closed, preventing further flow of water. The drop of level in gage- 
glass *$ is now measured, from which the volume of air used is calculated. 

When the water level rises to the top of tank A, the valves in inlet and outlet lines 
are thrown to the position shown in diagram 3 of Fig. 5. The meter is now ready for 
further measurements, after the pressure in the tanks has been equalized and the valve E 
opened. The conditions are now reversed and the water will flow from tank A to tank B, 
readings being taken on gage-glass Y. In practice the valves can be manipulated with 
such rapidity that it is unnecessary to stop the machine being tested, and any number 
of readings can be taken. 

The meter readings are taken by using a graduated board placed behind the gage- 
glasses, one graduation being used for each pressure. On beginning a test, the height of 
water in each gage-glass is marked, and at the end the drop is measured on the graduated 
board, thus giving the volume of air used. 

Other forms of water-displacement meteT have been devised. Among them is a 
simple single-tank meter, that has been satisfactorily used by the Sullivan Machinery 
Co. (For details of operation and computation of results, see Peele’s Compressed Air 
Plant, 5th Ed., pp. 503-5.) 
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XOSS OF ENERGY IN THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF COM PRESSED AIR,—. 
The practical results of Charles's law are (Zahner Transmission of l ower by Compreawd 
Air) : 1 . As the heat of compression increases the volume of the air, the pressure mast 
be carried higher in the compressor cylinder to produce a given volume at a given pressure, 
after it has returned to normal atmospheric temperature- 1 ho work expended in produc- 
ing this excess pressure is work lost- 2. The heat generated reacts upon the air under 
compression, and increases the pressure due merely to the reduction of volume. A# the 
compressed air, before it is used, usually has time to cool to the temperature of the sur- 
rounding a tm osphere, the mechanical equivalent of the dissipated heat is work loaL 
Two other statements are deduced from what precedes: 1. Under* constant pit*#* nr* this 
air varies directly as the absolute temperature, and, at constant volume the p 

directly as the absolute temperature. These relations are expressed by (p\ *j|/( *» * pa . 
a co ns tant. This constant is found as follows: Since the density of a given weight <*f eur in tn versely 
proportional to its volume, sj, — (1/0.08073), 0.08073 being the weight in pounds of l cu, ft, of dry 
air, at sea-level pressure (14.71b.) and. 32° F. The normal atmospheric pressure per im). ft, *» 14,7 
X 144 = 2116.8 lb. Hence, if, by applying heat, 1 cu. ft. be expanded to 2 cu, ft,* ih«* work done 
against atmospheric pressure, per lb. of air, will be (2116.8 X 1J/O.08O73S ** S2fi,220 fl.-Ib. Te 
double the volume (according to Boyle’s law) would require the expenditure 1 of 4t# 1 ,-J® f . of heat. 
Hence, in raising the temperature 1° F., the external work done by ejcparmtojrj in 
(pi n/t > - (26,220/491.4) - 53.35 - fit. 

The heat generated during compression to different pressures in shown in Table 28, 
the volume at normal atmospheric pressure being 1, at a temperature of #50” P. 



ISOTHERMAL AND ADIABATIC COMPRESSION.—I f the «ir during « 
be kept at constant temperature, the heat being abstracted aa fast ns it is produced, the 
compression curve of an indicator diagram from the cylinder is an i*r riliormal curve, fol- 
lowing Boyle’s law, (jp^/vO ~ (»iM) — constant. 

If the temperature be allowed to rise unchecked during mm press ion. without transfer- 
ence of heat hy either radiation or cooling devices, the proamire h/w-h f aM«-r than t In- volume 
diminishes, and p 2 /pi is greater than. vi/v 2 . The curve of the diagram i* then nn adkhatic 
curve, the equation of which is (P 2 /P 1 ) — (mM)*. 

The value of k for air is found as follows: The heat required fo incriMw*« ihr fcniper* 
ture of 1 lb. of air 1° F. at constant pressure, is its specific hmt at rmui'ant j<rr«nurc. it 
includes both the external work of expansion and the internal work of ruling it* ieiui*n- 
ture. Its value asgivenby Regnault is 0.2375 B.t.u. per Ih. Tin* re fori*. required 

to raise the temperature only, without external work, i» 0.2:475 - O.fM.sii (work «>f exjmn- 
sion) = 0-1689 B.t.u. per lb. This is the specific heat of air at cnhtitaut 1 nfmrtr. In the 
expression for adiabatic compression, the exponent k i« therefore t h«« rut j , , , ,f th«*w> m>crific 
heats, or 0.2375/0.1689 = 1.406. 


FOR adia -batic compression dr EXPANSION OF AIR (OR 
OTHER SENSIBLY PERFECT GAS). — Let air at an absolute teinjH-ratu r«* 7\. nb*o)tite 
pressure Pi, and volume vi be compressed to an absolute jirosKim* j* and r-urr* •“ponding 
volume v 2 and absolute temperature T 2 ; or let compressed air of an initial prepare. vol- 
urne, and temperature p 2 , v 2 , and T 2 be expanded to p x , v\, and 7‘j . L-ing no trans- 

mission of heat from or into the air during the operation. Thru t !»• 
express the relations between pressure, volume, and 


/pA 0.71^ ^ ^ \ 1.4^ Vx 

\pJ * J>i W ’ t>2 Ti 

Z\ « M °" 41 .' r Zi _ /M 0 * 2 ®. v* (i\y * 

Ti \vj ’ Ti \ 2 Pi/ ’ pi ** \7v 

The exponents are derived from the ratio c p +- c , - k of the upeeific l.mt* of air at 
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constant pressure and constant volume. Taking ft = 1-406, 1 -*■ ft = 0.711; ft — 1 
= 0.406; 1 v- (ft — 1) = 2.463; ft 4- (ft - 1) « 3.463; (ft - 1) 4- ft = 0-289. 

WORK OF ADIABATIC COMPRESSION OP AIR.— If air is compressed in a 
cylinder without clearance, from a volume -»i and pressure pi to a smaller volume v% and 
higher pressure p 2l work equal to pivi is done by the external air on the piston while the 
air is drawn into the cylinder. W ork is then done by the piston on the air, first, in com- 
pressing it to the pressure pa and volume d 2 , and then in expelling the volume vz from 
the cylinder against the pressure p 2 - If the compression is adiabatic, Pivi k = p&s k = con- 
stant. ft = 1.406. The work of compression of a given quantity of air is, in foot-pounds, 

&- l 

/Vi\ *-l PiVL [ b 

2.463p 1 »,-}(n) , ' , ‘ 1 - ll -2.463pm [4] 

/pA 0.29 

The work of expulsion is W e p 2 ®2 = Pivi 

The total work is the sum of the work of compression and expulsion less the work 
done on the piston during admission, and is 

1)“-!] -3.. [5] 

The mean effective pressure during the stroke is 

: 3.463P1 °' 2 ’- lj _ - [6] 

Pi and p 2 are absolute pressures above a vacuum, lb. per sq. ft. 



Example. — Required the work done in compressing 1 cu. ft. of aix per second from 1 to 6 
atmospheres, including the work of expulsion from the cylinder. 

p 2 -4 Pl = 6; 6°- 29 - 1 - 0.681; 3.463 X 0.681 — 2.358 atmospheres X 14.7 — 34.66 lb. per 
sq. in. mean effective pressure, X 144 = 4991 lb. per sq.ft., XI ft. stroke = 4991ft.-lb., -j-550ft.-lb. 
per second = 9.08 Hp. 

If R = ratio of pressures — p 2 -4 Pi, and if v\ » 1 cu. ft., the work dono in compressing 
1 cu. ft. from pi to p 2 is 3.463 p\ (E 0 - 29 — 1) ft.-lb., pi being taken in lb. per sq. ft. For 
compression at the sea level pi may be taken at 14 lb. per sq. in. = 2016 lb. per sq. ft. # 
as there is some loss of pressure due to friction of valves and passages. 


Table 27. — Xoss of Work Due to Heat in Compressing Air from Atmospheric Pressure 
by Simple and Stage Compression 

(E. F. Schaefer) 

Initial Temperature of Air = 60° F. 


One Stage j Two Stage [ Three Stage [ Four Stage 


Gage 

j Percentage of Work Lost in Terms of 

Pressure, 

Iso- 

Adia- 

Iso- 

Adia- 

Iso- 

Adia- 

Iso- 

Adia- 

lb. 

thermal 

batic 

thermal 

batic 

thermal 

batio 

thermal 

batic 


Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

60 

29.9 

23.0 

13. 4 

1 1. 8 

8. 6 

7.9 

4.7 

4.5 

70 

30.6 

23.4 

14. 1 

1 2. 4 

8.7 

8.0 

6.1 

5.7 

80 

32.7 

24.6 

14. 7 

1 2. 8 

9.7 

8.9 

6.4 

6.0 

90 

34.7 

25.8 

16. 1 

1 3, 8 

10.5 

9.5 

7.3 

6.8 

100 

36.7 

26.8 

16.9 

1 4. 5 

10.9 

9.8 

7.8 

7.3 

125 

41 . 1 

29,2 

18. 5 

1 5. 6 

11.6 

10.4 

8.8 

8.1 

150 

44.8 

30.9 

20. 1 

1 6. 7 

12.3 

10.9 

9.1 

8.4 

200 

51 .2 

33.9 

22, 2 

1 8. 1 

14. 0 

12.3 

10.5 

9.5 

300 

61 .2 

37.9 

25. 7 

20, 5 

16.6 

14.2 

12.0 

10.7 

400 

68.7 

40.7 

28. 9 

22. 4 

18. 2 

15.4 

13.1 

11 .5 

500 

70.6 

41.4 

31.2 

23. 8 

19.3 

16.2 

14 . 1 

12.3 

600 

80.4 

44.5 

32. 8 

24. 7 

20. 4 

16.9 

14.9 

13.0 

700 

85.0 

46,0 

34. 6 

25. 7 

21.3 

17.6 

16.1 

13.8 

800 

89.5 

47.2 

35. 7 

26. 3 

22.0 

18.1 

16.2 

13.9 

900 

93.0 

48.2 

37. 1 

27. 0 

22. 6 

18.5 

16.6 

14.4 

1000 

96.1 

49.0 

37. 9 

27. 5 

23.2 

18.8 

16.9 

14.5 

1200 

102.8 

50.7 

40 ^ 

78 R 

24.8 

19.9 

17 .7 

15.0 

1400 

1600 

108.6 

113.4 

52.0 

53, 1 

lISc Lib B'lore 


15.7 

16.1 

1800 

117.5 1 

54,0 

1 621.0202 m 




16.4 
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LOSS OF ENERGY IN’ THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF COMPRESSED AUt— 
tie practical results of Charles’s law are (Zahner Transmission of Power by Compress 
ir); 1. As the heat of compression increases the volume of the air, tim prmmxr& 

' carried higher in the compressor cylinder to produce a given volume at a given pmsawre 
: it has returned to normal atmospheric temperature. The work expended in pj-ocit^ 
ing this excess pressure is work lost. 2. The heat generated react* ujxm the air under 
compression, and increases the pressure due merely to the reduction of volume. As the 
compressed air, before it is used, usually has time to cool to the temperature of the gpr. 
rounding atmosphere, the mechanical equivalent of the dissipated kmt is work lout, 
Two other statements are deduced from what precedes: 1 . Under const ant pressure the volume of 
air varies directly as the absolute temperature, and, at constant volume tfro absolute* prrwmre varies 
directly as the absolute temperature. These relations are expressed by (jpj ij )/< •« r-)/Y « £ 

a constant. This constant is found as follows: Since the density of a given weight uf ttir i» invendr 
proportional to its volume, »j » (1/0.08073), 0.08073 being the weight in pound* of 1 eu, ft. of (&» 
air, at sea-level pressure (14.7 lb.) and 32° F. The normal atmospheric pressure pur eq, ft, m {47 
X 144 = 2116.8 lb. Hence, if, by applying heat, 1 cu. ft. be expanded to 2 cu, ft., the work done 
against atmospheric pressure, per lb. of air, will be (2116.8 X P/0.0H073 «* 26.220 ft.-lb. T® 
double the volume (according to Boyle’s law) would require the expenditure of 401 .4®* F, rtf beat. 
Hence, in raising the temF fl¥ '°ture 1° F., the external work done by expanaio. 


(pi #i/0 - (26,220/491.4) - **. 

The heat generated during compression to different pressures is shown in 
at normal atmospheric pressure being 1 , at a temperature of 


% 


Pressure 

in 

Atmos- 

pheres 

Absolute 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
eq.in. 

Vol., 
cu. ft.. 
Adia- 
batic 
Com- 
pression 

Final 
Temp., 
deg. H. 

Corre- 
sponding 
Increase 
ofTernp., 
deg. F. 

Pressure 

in 

Atmos- 

pheres 

Abolutc 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

1.00 

14.70 

1. 000 

60. 0 

00.0 

5.00 

73.50 

1.25 

18.37 

.854 

94.8 

34.8 

6.00 

88.20 

1.50 

22.05 

.750 

124.9 

64.9 

7.00 

102.90 

2. 00 

29.40 

.612 

175.8 

115.8 

8.00 

117.60 

2. 50 

36.70 

.522 

218.3 

158.3 

9.00 

132.30 

3. 00 

44. 10 

.459 

255.1 

195.1 

10,00 

147.00 

3. 50 

5 I. 40 

. 41 1 

287.8 

227.8 

15.00 

220.50 

4. 00 

58. 80 

. 374 

317.4 

257.4 


Vol.. 
cu. ft., 
Adim- 
bade 
Coin- 

I. 319 
.281 
.252 
.229 
.211 
.m 

.147 


Corra* 

» ponding 
Increase 

of Temp., 
dec. 9. 



ISOTHERMAL AHD ADIABATIC COMPRESSION. — If the air du 
be kept at constant temperature, the heat being abstracted an fmt tin it 
compression curve of an indicator diagram from the cylinder i» mi imdh 
lowmg Boyle’s law, ( Pi /p 1) * ( Vl /v 2 ) = constant. 

^T eT il me b * to unchecked during rofnrrwwMi*. without transfer- 

ence of heat by either radiation or cooling devices, the preswiro rnw* fnnwr than the volume 
diminishes, and p 2 /p x is greater than The curve of the diagram i* 1 hi -n an adiabatic 
curve, the equation of which is (p 2 / Pl ) . fa/*)*. wliabatic 

tn J^f f ? S* is f ° Ulld as folbws: rho hcat 'Wired to iurroit^w the tompera- 
koludLVnth 0 /^ 11 f F ' C °, n8t f nt Prcssure ' ifl HW'd-fic halt at mutant j.trmurr, it 
W d Its external work of expansion and the internal work of mixing it* u-mynl 
ture._ Its value as given by Regnault is 0.2375 B.t.u. per lb. T*«-n-f.. r .- the r.,i S 

to raise the temperature only, without external work in O '>’17 r > — 1 11 k vc t 1 t ** 

«ion, - 0.1689 B.t.u. per lb.' This is the « LJ/at ruZIZ Zit ‘iTZ 
bea“o.2l75/OT689 ZW* ** ““ * ” t, “ T ■' f " r,, ,b ' *** 

OTHER^ENSmLy PEEF^CT G^sf 0 ^ 1 ^ 3810 ^ ° R EXPANSI °* OF AIR. (OR 

mmrnmmsm 

express the relations between pressure, volume, and t«n nnrnliiro: ” ' 


^2 [pj 


™ + T \ w ’ W P, 

The exponents are derived from the ratio c p ~ c u 


fe of the specific hi*nf» of 
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constant pressure and constant volume. Taking k = 1.406, 1 **■ k = 0.711; 7c — 1 
= 0.406; 1 -r- (Jk - 1) = 2.463; *+-(* — 1) = 3.463; (fc - 1) k = 0-289. 

WORK OF ADIABATIC COMPRESSION OF AIR. — If air is compressed in a 
cylinder without clearance, from a volume Vi and pressure pi to a smaller volume t >2 and 
higher pressure pa, work equal to piti is done by the external air on the piston while the 
air is drawn into the cylinder. Work is then done by the piston on the air, first, in com- 
pressing it to the pressure pa and volume t iy and then in expelling the volume ®2 from 
the cylinder against the pressure p 2 - If the compression is adiabatic, Pivi* — p^ k = con- 
stant. k = 1.406. The work of compression of a given quantity of air is, in foot-pounds, 

k- 1 



The work of expulsion is W e Pi ih = pi ti (~ 

The total work is the sum of the work of compression and expulsion less the work 
done on the piston during admission, and is 


vx k- 


The mean effective pressure during the stroke is 

fc-l 


[5] 


... [ 6 ] 

' 3 

Pi and P 2 are absolute pressures above a vacuum, lb. per sq. ft. 

Example. — R equired the work done in compressing 1 cu. ft. of air per second from 1 to 6 
atmospheres, including the -work of expulsion from the cylinder. 

P 2 *+■ — 6; 60.29 _ i = 0.681; 3.463 X 0.681 - 2.358 atmospheres X 14.7 = 34.66 lb. per 

sq. in. mean effective pressure, X144 = 4991 lb. per sq.ft., XI ft. stroke == 4991 ft.-lb., -*550 ft.-lb. 
per second = 9.08 Hp. 

If JR — ratio of pressures — P 2 + Pi, and if Zi =1 cu. ft., the work dono in compressing 
1 cu. ft. from pi to p% is 3.463 pi (i2°* 29 — 1) ft.-lb., pi being taken in lb. per sq. ft. For 
compression at the sea level pi may be taken at 14 lb. per sq. in. = 2016 lb. per sq. ft., 
as there is some loss of pressure due to friction of valves and passages. 

Table 27. — Loss of Work hue to Heat in Compressing Air from Atmospheric Pressure 
by Simple and Stage Compression 
(E. F. Schaefer) 

Initial Temperature of Air = 60° F. 



One Stage 

Two Stage | 

Three Stage | 

Pour Stage 

Gage 

Percentage of Work Lost in Terms of 

Pressure, 

Iao- 

Adia- 

Iso- 

Adia- 

Iso- 

Adia- 

Iso- 

Adia- 

lb. 

thermal 

batic 

thermal 

batic 

thermal 

batic 

thermal 

batic 


Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

60 

29.9 

23,0 

13. 4 

1 1. 8 

8.6 

7.9 

4.7 

4.5 

70 

30.6 

23.4 

14. 1 

1 2. 4 

8.7 

8.0 

6.1 

5.7 

80 

32.7 

24,6 

14. 7 

1 2. 8 

9.7 

8.9 

6.4 

6.0 

90 

34.7 

25,8 

16. I 

13. 8 

10.5 

9.5 

7.3 

6.8 

100 

36.7 

26,8 

16. 9 

1 4. 5 

10.9 

9.8 

7.8 

7.3 

125 

41 .1 

29.2 

18. 5 

1 5. 6 

11.6 

10.4 

8.8 

8. 1 

150 

44.8 

30,9 

20. 1 

1 6. 7 

12.3 j 

10.9 

9.1 

8.4 

200 

51 .2 

33.9 

22. 2 

1 8. 1 

14.0 ! 

12.3 

10.5 

9.5 

300 

61 .2 

37.9 

25. 7 

20. 5 

16.6 

14.2 

12.0 

10.7 

400 

68.7 

40,7 

28. 9 

22. 4 

18.2 

15.4 

13.1 

11.5 

500 

70.6 

41,4 

31. 2 

23. 8 

19.3 

16.2 

14.1 

12.3 

600 

80.4 

44,5 

32. 8 

24. 7 

20. 4 

16.9 

14.9 

13.0 

700 

85.0 

46,0 

34. 6 

25. 7 

21.3 

17.6 

16.1 

13.8 

800 

89.5 

47,2 

35. 7 

26. 3 

22.0 

18.1 

16.2 

13.9 

900 

93.0 

48,2 

37. 1 

27. 0 

22. 6 

18.5 

16.6 

14.4 

1000 

96,1 

49,0 

37.9 

27. 5 

23.2 

18.8 

16,9 

14.5 

1200 

102.8 

50,7 

40 3 

?R 8 

24 8 

19.9 

17.7 

15.0 

1400 

1 600 

108.6 

1 13 4 

52,0 

53. 1 

HSc Lib B'lore 


15.7 

16.1 

1 800 

1 17.5 

54,0 

1 mm2 fJ36 




16.4 
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Theoretical horsepower required to compress adiabatically and deliver 100 cu. ft. of 
free air per min. = 1.511 PdE 0 - 29 - 1) ; Pi « pressure of free air, lb. per sq. in., abs. 

Indicator-cards from compressors in good condition and under working-speeds usually 
follow the adiabatic line closely. A. low curve indicates piston leakage. Such cooling 
as there may be from the cylinder-jacket and the re-expansion of the air in clearance- 
spaces tends to reduce the mean effective pressure, while the camel-backs in the 
expulsion-line, due to resistance to opening of the discharge-valve, tend to increase it. 

'Work of One Stroke of a Compressor, with adiabatic compression, in foot-pounds, 

W = 3.463Fiyi(/2°- 29 - 1) 171 

in which Pi = initial absolute pressure, lb. per sq. ft. and Vi — volume traversed by 
piston, cu. ft. 

The work done during adiabatic compression (or expansion) of 1 lb. of air from a 
volume n and pressure pi to another volume v 2 and pressure is equal to the mechanical 
equivalent of the heating (or cooling). If h is the higher and h the lower temperature, 
deg. T., the work done is cvJCh — t 2 ) foot-pounds; Cv — specific heat of air at constant 
volume = 0.1689, and J — 778, c v J = 131.4. 

The Work During Compression is 

«[©“-■] ■ 

R a being the value of pv -f- absolute temperature for 1 lb. of air * 1 53.315. 

The Work During Expansion is 

* [-©“] . 3 “-]- 

in which pi vi are the initial, and pi vi the final, pressures and volumes. 


Table 28. — Horsepower to Compress 1 Cu. Ft. of Air per hlinute from Atmospheric Pres- 
sure (14.696 lb.), to Various Cage Pressures — Single-stage Compression 
Initial Temperature of Air 60° F. — Jacket cooling neglected 


Pressure 

1 Isothermal 

j Compression 

Adiabatic Compression. 

Theoretical 

Theoretical + 

15% Friction 

Gage, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Absolute, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

: 

Atmos- 

pheres 

Mean 
Effective 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

Mean 
Effective 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

Mean 
Effective 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

5 

19.696 

1.34 

4. 30 

0.019 

4.51 

0.020 

5.186 

0. 023 

10 

24.696 

1.68 

7. 62 

.033 

8.27 

.036 

9.507 

. 042 

15 

29.696 

2. 02 

10. 33 

.045 

1 1.52 

. 050 

13.242 

. 058 

20 

34.696 

2.36 

12. 62 

.055 

14.39 

.063 

16.550 

.072 

25 

39.696 

2.70 

14. 59 

.064 

16.99 

. 074 

19.541 i 

.085 

30 

44.696 

3.04 

1 6. 33 

.071 

19.37 

. 085 

22.275 

.097 

35 

49.696 

3.38 

17. 90 

.078 

21.56 

. 094 

24.798 

.108 

40 

54.696 

3.72 

19. 31 

.084 

23.61 

. 103 

27 . 1 46 

. 1 18 

45 

59.696 

4,06 

20. 59 

.090 

25.52 

.111 

29 .347 

.128 

50 

64.696 

4.40 

21. 77 

.095 

27.33 

. 119 

31 .425 

.137 

55 

69.696 

4.74 

22. 87 

. 100 

29.03 

. 127 

33.387 

.146 

60 

74.696 

5.08 

23. 89 

. 104 

30.65 

. 134 

35.248 

. 1 54 

65 

79.696 

5.42 

24. 86 

.109 

32.20 

. 141 

37.028 

.162 

70 

84.696 

5.76 

25. 73 

. 112 

33.68 

. 147 

38.7 31 

.169 

75 

89.696 

6. 10 

26. 57 

. 116 

35. 1 0 

. 153 

40.365 

.176 

80 

94.696 

6. 44 

27.37 

.119 

36.46 

. 159 

41 .928 

.183 

85 

99.696 

6. 78 

28. 13 

. 123 

37.77 

. 164 

43.438 

.190 

90 

104.696 

7. 12 

28.85 

. 126 

39.04 

. 170 

44.896 

.196 

95 

109.696 

7.46 

29. 53 

. 129 

40.27 

. 176 

46.307 , 

.202 

100 

114.696 

7.80 

30. 19 

. 132 

41.45 

. 181 

47.671 ! 

.208 

1 10 

124.696 

8. 48 

31.43 

. 137 

43.72 

. 191 

50.282 

.219 

120 

134.696 

9. 16 

32.55 

. 142 

45.86 

. 200 

52.741 

.230 

130 

444.696 

9. 84 

33.60 

. 147 

47.89 

. 209 

55.076 

.240 

MO 

154.696 

1 0. 52 

34.59 

. 151 

49.82 

. 217 

57.295 

.250 

150 

164.696 

1 1. 20 

35.51 

. 155 

51 .67 

. 226 

59.420 

.259 

160 

174.696 

1 1. 88 

36.38 

. 159 

53.44 

. 233 

61 .452 

.268 

1 70 

184.696 

1 2. 56 

37.20 

. 162 

55.14 

. 240 

63.407 

.276 

180 

194.696 

1 3. 24 

37.97 

. 166 

56.77 

. 248 

65.286 

.285 

190 

204.696 

1 3.92 

38.71 

. 169 

58.34 

.255 

67.095 

.293 

200 

214.696 

1 4.60 

39.41 

. 172 

59.87 

. 261 

68.845 

.300 
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"Values of Exponent k . — In the above equations, h is taken at its adiabatic value = 1.406. 
In practice, this value is closely approached for ordinary single-stage dry compressors, 
but for large, slow-speed, single-stage compressors in good order, k may become 1.3 to 
1.35, and for large, multi-stage compressors it may become as low as 1.2 to 1.25. 

STAGE COMPRESSION. — Work (foot-pounds) in the low-pressure or intake cylinder 
is Wi, and in the high-pressure cylinder, W%. The compression in each cylinder is as- 
sumed to be adiabatic, but an intercooler between them is supposed to reduce to normal 
temperature the partly compressed air entering the high-pressure cylinder. 

k-1 


First stage . - [10] 


■ • - [HI 

For a given total ratio of pressures, R, the work will be a minimum when it is equally 
divided between the two cylinders. Assuming perfect intereooling , pi ui = p^vz; whence, 
by substitution and reduction, and making k — 1.406, the work for two-stage compres- 
ion i 


f F 2 =2X 3.46 • = 6.9 [12] 

Dividing this expression by Vi gives the mean effective pressure reduced to the low-pressure 
cylinder, JP m = 6.92pi(jK 0 - 145 — 1). 

For three-stage compression, 

Wi +• W 2 H- Wi - 10.389 pitfjORo- 0962 - 1) [13] 


Table 29. — Horsepower to Compress 1 Cu. Ft. of Air per Minute from Atmospheric Pres- 
sure (14.696 lb.) to Various Gage Pressures — 2-stage Compression 

Initial Temperature of Air 60° F. — Jacket cooling neglected 


Pressures 

Correct 

Ratio 

of 

Cylin- 

der 

Vol- 

umes 

Inter- 
cooler 
Gage 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Isothermal 

Compression 

Adiabatic Compression 

Saving 

Over 

Single- 

stage 

Com- 

pres- 

sion, 

per- 

cent 

Theoretical 

Theoretical -f- 
15% Friction 

Gage, 

lb. 

per 

Bci.in. 

Abso- 
lute, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Atmos- 

pheres 

Mean 
Effec- 
tive 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

Mean 
Effec- 
tive 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

Mean 
Effec- 
tive 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

50 

64.696 

4.402 

2.098 

16.14 

21 .77 

C, 095 

24. 38 

0. 106 

28.03 

0. 122 

10.95 

60 

74.696 

5.083 

2.255 

18.44 

23.89 

.104 

27. 04 

. 1 18 

31 .10 

. 136 

11.69 

70 

84.696 

5. 763 

2,400 

20.59 

25.73 

.1 12 

29. 40 

. 128 

33.81 

. 148 

12.43 

80 

94.696 

6. 444 

2.539 

22.26 

27.37 

.1 19 

31. 52 

. 138 

36.24 

. 158 

13.66 

90 

104.696 

7. 124 

2.650 

24.25 

28.85 

.126 

33. 50 

. 146 

38.52 

. 168 

14.29 

100 

1 14.696 

7. 805 

2.794 

26.07 

30,19 

.132 

35. 30 

. 154 

40.59 

. 177 

14.90 

110 

124.696 

8. 485 

2.913 

28. 1 1 

31 ,43 

. 1 37 

36. 97 

. 161 

42.5 1 

. 186 

15.07 

120 

134.696 

9. 166 

3.027 

29.79 

32.55 

.142 

38. 52 

. 168 

44.30 

. 193 

16.09 

130 

144.696 

9. 846 

3. 138 

31 .42 

33.60 

.147 

39. 99 

. 175 

45.98 

. 201 

16.25 

140 

154.696 

10. 526 

3.246 

33.01 

34.59 

.151 

41. 37 

. 181 

47.58 

. 208 

16.80 

150 

164.696 

1 I. 21 7 

3,349 

34.52 

35,51 

.155 

42. 68 

. 186 

49.0 8 

. 214 

17.37 

160 

174,696 

1 1. 887 

3.448 

35.98 

36.38 

.159 

43. 91 

. 192 

50.5 0 

. 221 

17.53 

170 

184.696 

12. 568 

3.545 

37.40 

37,20 

.162 

45. 09 

. 197 

51 .86 

. 226 

18. 12 

180 

194.696 

13. 248 

3.640 

38.80 

37.97 

.166 

46. 22 

.202 

53.1 5 

. 232 

18.60 

190 

204.696 

13.929 

3.732 

40.15 

38.71 

.1 69 

47. 30 

. 207 

54.39 

. 238 

18.77 

200 

214.696 

14.609 

3.822 

41.47 

39,41 

.1 72 

48. 34 

.211 

55.59 

. 243 

19.00 

210 

224.696 

15. 290 

3.910 

42.77 

40,08 

.175 

49. 32 

.215 

56.72 

. 248 


220 

234.696 

15. 970 

3.996 

44.03 

40,72 

.178 

50. 28 

. 220 

57.82 

. 253 


230 

244.696 

16. 65 1 

4.080 

45.26 

41 .33 

.1 80 

51. 20 

.224 

58.88 

. 257 


240 

254.696 

17. 33 1 

4, 163 

46.48 

41 ,92 

.183 

52. 10 

. 228 

59.9 1 

. 262 


250 

264.696 

18. 01 2 

4,244 

47.67 

42.49 

.185 

52. 95 

. 231 

60.90 

. 266 


260 

274.696 

18. 692 

4.323 

48.84 

43.03 

.1 88 

53. 79 

.235 

61 .86 

. 270 


270 

284.696 

19. 372 

4.401 

49.98 

43,56 

.190 

54. 60 

. 238 

62.79 

. 274 


280 

294.696 

20.053 

4,478 

51 .1 1 

44,06 

.192 

55. 38 

.242 

63.69 

. 278 


290 

304.696 

20. 733 

4,553 

52,22 

44.55 

.194 

56. 15 

.245 

64.57 

. 282 


300 

314.696 

21.414 

4.627 

53.30 

45.03 

.196 

56. 89 

.248 

65.42 

. 286 


350 

364.696 

24. 81 6 

4,982 

58.51 

47,20 

.206 

60. 32 

.263 

69.36 

.303 


400 

414.696 

28. 21 8 

5.31 1 

63.35 

49.09 

.214 

63. 37 

.277 

72.87 

.318 


450 

464.696 

31.621 

5.622 

67.92 

50.76 

.221 

66.10 

.289 

76.02 

.332 


500 

514.696 

35. 023 

5,918 

72,28 

52.26 

,228 

68.61 

.300 

78.91 

.345 
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Table 30. — Horsepower to Compress 1 Cu. Ft. of Air per Minute from Atmospheric 
Pressure ( 14-696 lb.) to Various Gage Pressures — 3-stage Compression 


Initial Temperature of Air 60° F. — Jacket cooling neglected 


Pressures 

Correct 

Ratio 

Intercooler 
Gage 
Pressures, 
lb. per sq. in. 

Isothermal 

Compression 

| Adiabatic Compression 


Theoretical 

Theoretical 

+ >5% 

IViction 

Saving 

Over 

2-stage 

Com- 

pres- 

sion, 

per- 

cent 

Gage, 

lb. 

Per 

ecu 

in. 

Abso- 
lute, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Atmos- 

pheres 

of 

Cylin- 

der 

Vol- 

umes 

First 

Stage 

Second 

Stage 

Mean 
Effec- 
tive 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

Mean 
Effec- 
tive 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

Mean 
Effec- 
tive 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Horse- 

power 

100 

114. 696 

7. 805 

1 .983 

14.45" 

43.09 

30.19 

0. 132 

33.38 

0. 146 

38.38 

0.167 

5.65 

150 

164. 696 

1 1.207 

2.238 

18.19 

58.91 

35.51 

. 155 

39.94 

.174 

45.93 

.200 

6. 54 

200 

214. 696 

14. 609 

2.445 

21.12 

73.16 

39.41 

.172 

44.93 

.196 

51.67 

.225 

7.41 

250 

264. 696 

18. 012 

2.621 

23.82 

86.26 

42.49 

.185 

48.95 

.213 

56.29 

.245 

7.89 

300 

314. 696 

21. 414 

2.777 

26.12 

98.64 

45.03 

.196 

52.34 

.228 

60. 19 

.262 

8.39 

350 

364. 696 

24. 81 6 

2.917 

28. 17 

130.35 

47.20 

.206 

55.27 

.241 

63. 56 

.277 

8.58 

400 

414. 696 

28. 218 

3.045 

30.05 

121.57 

49.09 

.214 

57.85 

.252 

66. 53 

.290 

8.81 

450 

464. 696 

31.621 

3.162 

31.77 

132.24 

50.76 

.221 

60. 17 

.262 

69.20 

.302 

9.04 

500 

514.696 

35. 023 

3.272 

33.39 

142.64 

52.26 

.228 

62.28 

.272 

71. 62 

.312 

9.57 

550 

564.696 

38. 425 

3.374 

34.89 

152.60 

53.62 

.234 

64.20 

.280 

73. r , 3 

.322 



600 

614.696 

41.828 

3.471 

36.31 

162.36 

54.87 

.239 

65.97 

.288 

75. 87 

.331 


650 

664. 696 

45. 230 

3.563 

37.67 

171 .97 

56.02 

.244 

67.64 

.296 

77. 78 

.339 


700 

714.696 

48.632 

3.650 

38.94 

181.09 

57.08 

.249 

69. 18 

.302 

79. 55 

.347 


750 

764.696 

52. 035 

3.733 

40. 16 

191.10 

58.08 

.253 

70.61 

.308 

81.21 

.354 


800 

814.696 

55.437 

3.813 

4 1.34 

198.97 

59.01 

.257 

71.98 

.314 

82.79 

.361 


850 

864.696 

58.839 

3.889 

42.46 

207.57 

59.88 

.261 

73.27 

.320 

84.26 

.367 


900 

914.696 

62.214 

3.963 

43.54 

216.11 

60.71 

.2.65 

74.49 

.325 

85.66 

.374 


950 

964.696 

65.644 

4.034 

44. 59 

224.46 

61.49 

.268 

75.67 

.330 

87.02 

.379 


1000 

1014.696 

69.046 

4. 102 

45. 59 

232.59 

62.23 

.272 

76. 78 

.335 

88. 30 

.385 


1050 

1064.696 

72.448 

4. 169 

46.57 

240.73 

62.94 

.275 

77. 85 

.340 

89.53 

.390 


1100 

1114.696 

75.851 

4.233 

47. 51 

248.63 

63.62 

.278 

78. 86 

.344 

90.69 

.395 


1150 

1164.696 

79.253 

4.295 

48. 31 

256.40 

64.26 

.280 

79. 85 

.348 

91.83 

.400 


1200 

1214.696 

82.655 

4.356 

49. 32 

264. 16 

64.88 

.283 

80. 78 

.352 

92.90 

.405 


1250 

1264.696 

86.058 

4.415 

50. 19 

271.76 

65.47 

.286 

81. 68 

.356 

93.93 

.410 


1300 

1314.696 

89.460 

4. 472 

51. 03 

279.21 

66. 04 

.288 

82. 57 

.360 

94.95 

.414 


1350 

1364.696 

92.862 

4. 528 

51. 85 

286. 61 

66. 59 

.291 

83. 41 

.364 

95.92 

.418 


1400 

1414.696 

92.264 

4. 583 

52. 66 

293.98 

67. 12 

.293 

84. 23 

.367 

96.87 

.422 


1500 

1514.696 

103.069 

4. 689 

54. 20 

308. 42 

68. 12 

.297 

85. 79 

.374 

98.66 

.430 


1600 

1614.696 

109.874 

4. 789 

55. 68 

322.35 

69. 06 

.301 

87. 32 

.381 

100.41 

. 438 



Table 31. — Mean and Terminal Pressures of Compressed Air Used Expansively — 
Gage Pressures from 60 to 100 Lb. 


(Frank Richards, Am. Mach., April 13, 1893) 



1 

Initial Pressure, Gage (Pressures in italic are absolute) 



Point 

of 

| 60 

1 70 

j 80 

1 90 

1 100 

Mean 

Termi- 

Mean 

Termi- 

Mean 

Termi- 

Mean 

Termi- 

Mean 

Termi- 

Cut-off 

Pres- 

sure 

nal 

Pres- 

sure 

Pres- 

sure 

nal 

Pres- 

sure 

Pres- 

sure 

nal 

Pres- 

sure 

Pres- 

sure 

nal 

Pres- 

sure 

Pres- 

sure 

nal 

Pres- 

sure 

0.25 

23,6 

10.65 

28.74 

12.07 

33.89 

13.49 

39.04 

14.91 

! 44. 19 

1. 33 

0.30 

28.9 

13.77 

34.75 

0.6 

40.61 

2.44 

46.46 

4.27 

1 53.32 

6. 11 

VS 

32. 13 

0.96 

38.41 

3.09 

44.69 

5.22 

50.98 

7.35 

57. 26 

9. 48 

0.35 

33.66 

2.33 

40.15 

4,38 

46.64 

6. 66 

53. 13 

8.95 

59. 62 

1 1. 23 

3 /8 

35.85 

3.85 

42.63 

6.36 

49,41 

7.88 

56.2 

1 1. 39 

62. 98 

13. 89 

0,40 

37.93 

5.64 

44.99 

8.39 

52.05 

11.14 

59. 11 

13. 88 

66. 16 

16. 64 

0.45 

41 .75 

10.71 

49.31 

12.61 

56.9 

15,86 

64.45 

19. 11 

72. 02 

22. 36 

0.50 

45.14 

13.26 

53.16 

17. 

61. 18 

20.81 

69.19 

24. 56 

77. 21 

28.33 

0.60 

50.75 

21. 53 

59.51 

26.4 

68.28 

31 . 27 

77.05 

36. 14 

85. 82 

41.01 

5/8 

51 .92 

23. 69 

60.84 

28,85 

69.76 

34.01 

78. 69 

39. 16 

87. 61 

44.32 

2 /3 

53.67 

27. 94 

62.83 

33.03 

71.99 

38. 68 

81.14 

44. 33 

90. 32 

49.97 

0.70 

54.93 

30, 39 

64,25 

36.44 

73.57 

42. 49 

82.9 

! 48. 54 

92. 22 

54.59 

0.75 

56.52 

35. 01 

66.05 

41.68 

75. 59 

48. 35 

85. 12 

55.02 

94. 66 

61 .69 

0.80 

57.79 

39. 78 

67.5 

47.08 

77. 2 

54. 38 

86.91 

; 61. 69 

96. 61 

68.99 

Vb 

59.15 

47. 14 

69.03 

55. 43 

78. 92 

63. 81 

88.81 

72. 

98.7 

80.28 

0.90 

59.46 

49. 65 

69.38 

58. 27 

79. 31 

66. 89 

89.24 

75.52 

99.17 

87.82 
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Horsepower required to compress and deliver lOO eu. ft. free air per min.: 1 

For two-stage, Hp. = 3.022 pi(R°‘ 14S — 1) [14] 

For three-stage, Hp. = 4.53 pl(R 0 - 0962 — 1) [151 


Example. — To compress 100 cn. ft. free air per min., m two stages, from 1 to 6 atmospheres, 
J>i = 14-7 and R = 6; hence, 3.022 X 14.7 X 0.2964 = 13.17 Hp. 

TO FIND THE INDEX OF THE CURVE OF AN AIR DIAGRAM.— If PiVi be 
pressure aad volume at one point on the curve, aad PV the pressure and volume at 
P (Vi\ x 

another point, then — = ( — I , in which x is the index to be found. Let f 4- Pi 

= R, and Vi -s- V = r; then R = r x ; log R = x log r, whence x — log R -r log r. (A 
graphic method is described in Am. Mach., June 21, 1900.) 

COMPRESSED-AIR ENGINES, ADIABATIC EXPANSION.— Let the initial pres- 
sure and volume taken into the cylinder be p\ lb. per sq. ft. and t>i cu. ft.; let expansion 
take place to pa and according to the adiabatic law pi = pi ©a 1 * 41 ; then at the end 
of the stroke let the pressure drop to the back-pressure pz, at which the air is exhausted. 
Assuming no clearance, the work done by 1 lb. of air during admission, measured above 
vacuum, is PiVi, the work during expansion is 2.463 pixi{l — (P 2 /:Pi) 0 * 29 ], and the neg- 
ative or back-pressure work is — pz v-i- The total work is 

Pi *i 4- 2.463 ?;i{l — (iVPi) 0,29 } — 2*3 »2, 

and the mean effective pressure is the total work divided by vz. 

If the air is expanded down to the back-pressure pz the total work is 
3.463 - (p s /p 0°* 29 }, 

or, in terms of the final pressure and volume, 3.463 pz v-± { (pi/pa) 0 * 29 — 1 }, and the mean 
effective pressure is 3.463 p s ] O 1 /P 3) 0 * 29 - 1 } . 

The actual work is reduced by clearance. Then the product of the initial pressure pi 
by the clearance volume is to be subtracted from the total work calculated from the 
initial volume vl, including clearance. (See p. 7—13 under “ Steam-engine.") Fox further 
data on air engines see Peele’s Compressed Air Plant, 5th ed. f 1930, Chap. xvi. 

CENTRAL COMPRESSED AIR PLANTS. — Independent plants, selling large volumes 
of compressed air, are not common. The most extensive in 1932 are those of the Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal Power Co., furnishing metered air to groups of deep Johannesburg 
gold mines, South Africa. Turbo-compressors are used, having unit capacities of 12,000 
to 60,000 cu. ft. of free air per min., compressed to 135-170 lb. per sq. in. gage; total, 
about 300,000 Hp. See Trans. So. African Inst, of Engrs., Jan., 1925, also p. 1—51, herein. 

2. AIR COMPRESSION AT ALTITUDES 

EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON COMPRESSOR CAPACITY.— Other things being 
equal, the volumetric efficiency of a compressor depends upon cylinder clearance and com- 
pression ratio. In a single-stage compressor, since the compression ratio depends on the 
discharge and intake pressures, it varies with the altitude for given discharge gage pres- 
sure. See Fig. 8. The change of volumetric efficiency with compression ratio is due to 
the re-expansion of some of the air trapped in the clearance space, and has no relation, 
to the relative density of the air at the altitude, nor to any so-called “equivalent free air 
at sea-level." The volumetric efficiency is expressed as the percentage of “free air" 
delivered, measured at the temperature and pressure of the compressor intake, ordinarily 
depending on the local atmospheric conditions. 

In the case of a compound compressor, the volumetric efficiency depends upon the 


Table 32.— Multipliers to Determine the Volume of Free Air Which, When Compressed, 
Is Equivalent in Effect to a Given Volume of Free Air at Sea Level 

(I iigersoll- Hand Co. Copyright, 1906, by F. M. Hitchcock) 


Altitude, 

ft. 

Barometric Pressure 

Gage Pressure (lb.) 

In. of 

M ercury 

Lb, per 
sq. in. 

60 

80 

100 

125 

150 

1,000 

28. 88 

14.20 

l .032 

1 .033 

1 . 034 

1. 035 

1 .036 

2,000 

27. 80 

13.67 

1 .064 

1 .066 

1. 068 

1. 071 

1 .072 

3,000 

26. 76 

13.16 

1 .097 

1.102 

1. 105 

1. 107 

1.109 

4,000 

25. 76 

12.67 

1 .132 

1.139 

1.142 

1. 147 

1.149 

5,000 

24. 79 

12.20 

1.163 

1.178 

1. 182 

l. 187 

l .190 

6,000 

23. 86 

11.73 

1 .206 

1 .2 18 

1.224 j 

1. 231 

1 .234 

7,000 

22. 97 

11.30 

1 .245 

1 .258 

1.267 ; 

1. 274 

1 .278 

8,000 

*22. 11 

10.87 

1 .287 

1.300 

1.310 

1. 319 

1 .326 

9,000 

21. 29 

10.46 

1 .329 

1.346 

1.356 ! 

1. 366 

1 .374 

10,000 

20. 49 

10.07 

1 .373 

1.394 

1.404 | 

1. 416 

1 .424 
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compression ratio of the first stage, which is determined by the cylinder ratio. Hence 
for a given cylinder ratio, the volumetric efficiency is practically unaffected by a change 
of altitude. 

EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON DRILL RE QUIRE METfTS. — Besides the change of 
volumetric efficiency with altitude of a compressor, the amount of air required by a drill 
or other air machine increases with the altitude, due to the greater volume of free air 



Fio. 8. Effect of Altitude on Compressor Capacity. (S. B- Redfield) 


at local atmospheric conditions that will be forced into the drill cylinder under the greater 
number of compressions at the altitude. Thus there are two distinct effects: The drill 
requires more, and the single-stage compressor delivers less free air at a higher altitude. 

Selection of Compressor for a given number of drills, pneumatic tools, hoisting engines 
or other class of pneumatic machines at an altitude: Add to the sea-level air consumption 
of the machines, the percentage increase they require at the altitude. Then select a 
compressor whose sea-level capacity is such that, when it is reduced by the percentage 
loss of volumetric efficiency for the altitude, shown by the curves in Fig. 8, its net de- 
livery will at least equal the total air requirements. The diagram figures refer to air as 
measured by nozzle, not to piston, displacement. 

Example. — Free air required by drills at 801b. per sq. in. at sea-level, is 250 cu. ft. per min. 
What is the compressor capacity for 6000 ft. altitude? 

_ Increase of drill requirements (See Table 54) at 6000 ft. altitude, 20%,. Free aix required by 
drills, 250 X 1-20 — 300 cu. ft. per min.. A certain single-stage compressor which delivers 340 
ou. ft. per min. of free air at sea-level will do the work; the curves, Fig. S, show a. reduction of 
volumetric efficiency at 6000 ft. altitude and 80 lb. per sq. in. pressure, of about 7%. The net 
delivery at 6000 ft. altitude would then be 340 X 0.93 - 316 cu. ft. per min. This does not mean 
that the volumetric efficiency of the compressor is 93% but that its volumetric efficiency at tSOOQ ft. 
altitude is 93% of the volumetric efficiency at sea-level, as previously determined by sea-level test" 
This all depends on actual cylinder clearance. Fig. 8 is based on an average of 7 if 4 % clearance. 


Table 33. — Efficiency of Air Compression at Different Altitudes 


Alti- 

tude, 

ft. 

Barometric 

Pressure 

V'ol. 

Effi- 

ciency 

Loss 

of 

Ca- 

pacity, 

% 

De- | 
creased 
Power 
Re- 
quired, 
% 

Alti- 

tude, 

ft. 

Barometric 

Pressure 

Vol. 

Effi- 

ciency 

of 

Com- 

pressor, 

% 

LoB8 

of 

Ca- 

pacity, 

% 

De- 

creased 

Power 

Re- 

quired, 

% 

In. of 
Mer- 
cury 

Lb. 

per 

sq. in. 

of 

Com- 

pressor, 

% 

In. of 
Mer- 
cury 

Lb. 
per 
sq. in. 

0 

30. 03 

1 4. 75 

l 00 

0 

0 

8,000 

22.11 

10.87 

76 

24 

- 13. i 

1,000 

28. 88 

1 4. 20 

97 

3 

1.8 

9,000 

21 .29 

10.46 

73 

27 

14.6 

2,000 

27.80 

13. 67 

93 

7 

3. 5 

10,000 

20.49 

10.07 

70 

30 

16.1 

3,000 

26. 76 

13. 16 

90 

10 

5. *2 

11,000 

19.72 

9.70 

68 

32 

17.6 

■4,000 

25. 76 

12.67 

87 

13 

6.9 

12,000 

18.98 

9.34 

65 

35 

19.1 

5,000 

24. 79 

1 2. 20 

84 

16 

8. 5 

13,000 

18.27 

8.98 

63 

37 

20 .6 

6,000 

23. 86 

1 1. 73 

81 

19 

10. 1 

14,000 

17.59 

8.65 

60 

40 

22 1 

7,000 

22. 97 

1 1. 30 

78 | 

22 | 

11.6 

15,000 

16,93 

8,32 

38 

42 

23.5 
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Table 34. — Horsepower fox Compressing 1 Cu. Ft. of Free Air at Various Altitudes from 
Atmospheric Pressure. (F. M. Hitchcock) 

Initial temperature of the air in each cylinder taken as 60° F.; Jacket-cooling not considered; 
allowance made for usual losses. 


Altitude, 

ft. 

Simple Compression 

! Two-Stage Compression 

Gage Pressure, lb. 

I Gage Pressure, lb. 

60 

80 

100 

60 

80 

100 

125 

150 

0 

0.1533 

0.1824 

0.2075 

0. 1354 

0. 1580 

0.1765 

0.1964 

0.2138 

1,000 

.1511 

.1795 

.2040 

. 1336 

. 1553 

.1734 

. 1926 

.2093 

2,000 

.1489 

.1766 

.2006 

. 1312 

. 1524 

.1700 

.1887 

.2048 

3,000 

.1469 

.1739 • 

- .1971 

. 1280 

. 1493 

.1666 

.1848 

.2003 

4,000 

.1448 

.1712 

. 1939 

. 1263 

. 1464 

.1635 

.1810 

.1963 

5,000 

.1425 

.1685 

. 1906 

. 1241 

. 1438 

.1600 

.1772 

.1921 

6,000 

.1402 

.1656 

.1872 

. 1218 

. 1409 

.1566 

.1737 

.1879 

7,000 

.1379 

.1628 

.1839 

. 1197 

. 1383 

.1536 

.1700 

jl 838 

8,000 

.1358 

.1600 

.1807 

.1173 

. 1358 

.1504 

.1662 

.1797 

9,000 

.1337 

.1572 

.1774 

. 1151 

. 1329 

.1473 

.1627 

.1758 

10,000 

.1316 

.1547 

.1743 

.1132 

. 1303 

.1442 

.1592 

.1717 


E. — Required the volume of free air which when compressed to 100 lb. gage at 9000 ft. 
altitude will be equivalent to 1000 cu. ft. of free air at sea level; also the power developed in com- 
pressing this volume to 1O0 lb. gage in two-Stage compression at this altitude. From Table 32, 
multiplier is 1.356. Equivalent free air == 1000 X 1.356 = 1356 cu. ft. From Table 34, power 
developedin compressing 1 cu. ft. of free air is 0.1473 Hp.; hence, 1356 X 0.1473 = 199.73 Hp. 


3. SIZES AND TYPES OF ADR COMPRESSORS * 


CLASSIFICATION OF AIR COMPRESSORS. — Air compressors may be classified 
according to the mode of drive as follows (Peels’ s Compressed Air Plant): 


Straight-line . 


Duplex, small and 
medium capacity. 


Steam Driven 

Single-stage, double- 
acting 


Direct-connected to steam engine. 
For long belting to steam engine. 
For short belting to steam engine. 


Note. — Two-stage, straight-line compressors for steam opera- 
tion are built for high-pressure work only. 


Single-stage, double- 
acting, portable. . . 

f Single-stage 
t Two-stage 


I Direct-connected to steam engine. 

( Direct-connected to steam engine. 

belting to steam engine, 


Duplex, large capacity. . 


{ 


; Direct-connected to steam engine. 


Tu rbo-compreasors . 


Direct-connected to steam turbine. 


Vertical. 


Straight-line . 


Duplex, small and 
medium capacity . . . . 


Duplex, large capacity. . 


Power Driven 


Single-stage, single- 

acting, stationary 

Duplex single-stage, 

single-acting portable . . 

Single-stage, double- 
acting 


For long belting to line shaft, gaso- 
line engine, or electric motor. 

For short belt drive. 

For' short belt drive. 

For long belt drive. 

For short belt drive. 

For chain drive. 


Note. — Two-stage compressors of this type are built for high- 
pressure work only. 


Single-stage, double- 
acting, portable. . . 
Single-stage 
Two-stage 

Single-stage 

Two-stage 


For short belt drive. 

For chain drive. 

For long belt drive. 

For short belt drive. 

For long belt drive. 
Direct-connected to electric motor, 
gasoline, gas, or oil engine, or 
water-wheel. 


* Tables considerably abridged from the originals. 
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Note. — T he following tables illustrate the sizes, capacities and horsepowers of stand- 
ard type forms of compressors built by well-known, makers. The compressors listed have 
been selected as typical of their respective classes, and there is no intention to discrimi- 
nate against other good makes. 


Table 35. — Straight-line Power-driven Compressors 
Class ER-1. Air Pressure, 10 to 125 lb. per sq. in. 


(Ingers oll-Rand Co., New Y ork) 


Cylinder 

Dimensions, 

in. 

Pistoa 
Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Air 

Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Brake Hp., 
Including 
Belt Boss 

Cylinder, 

Dimensions, 

in. 

Pistoa 
Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Air 

Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Brake Hp. 
Including, 
Belt Loss 

Diam. 

Stroke 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Press. 

Max. 

Press. 

Diam. 

Stroke 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Press. 

Max. 

Press. 

__ 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

9 

12 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

28 

44 

64 

44 

64 

88 

67 

92 

120 

154 

274 

100 

20 

100 

45 

100 

45 

25 

10 

150 

100 

20 

150 

100 

45 

140 

100 

45 

25 

10 

4 

3.8 

6. 5 
7.3 

10 
l 1 

13 

10 

: 

; 

4.3 
6.5 

6.3 

7 

9.3 
10 

10 

13 

15 

15 

16 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

lo' 

12 

14 

17 

12 

14 

17 

20 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1 13 

145 

179 

258 

354 

223 

324 

441 

655 

340 

464 

688 

955 

100 

65 

30 

20 

100 

50 

25 

100 

45 

20 

130 

100 

65 

30 

20 

120 

1O0 

50 

25 

115 

100 

45 

| 20 

19 

21 

19 

19 

39 

43 

38 

60 

57 

52 

21 

24 

25 

24 

27 

42 

57 

56 

56 

62 

74 

1 80 
| 77 


Stroke, in.. 4 5 6 S 10 12 

Revolutions per min 500 400 350 250 250 220 

Size belt wheel, in 20x4 1/2 23x5 1/2 36x51/2 45x8 1/2 58X10 V 2 72X14 1/2 


Stroke, in.. 4 5 6 S 10 12 

Revolutions per min 500 400 350 250 250 220 

Size belt wheel, in 20x4 1/2 23x5 1/2 36x51/2 45x8 1/2 58X10 V 2 72X14 1/2 


Similar steam-driven, compressors also are built, together with those of the XZPY 
class, having duplex, single-stage air cylinders and simple or cross-compound steam ends. 


Table 36. — Straight-line, Steam-driven. Compressors 


Class N-SS. Air Pressures, 30 to 125 lb. per sq. in. 
(Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co Chicago) 


Cylinder Dimensions, in. 

R.p.m. 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Max. Air 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sci. in. 

[ Floor Space 

Steam 

Air 

Stroke 

[ Length 

| Width 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

6 

6 

6 

350 

67 

125 

7 

4 

2 

6 

6 

7Va 

6 

350 

106 

IOO 

7 

4 

2 

6 

6 

9 

6 

350 

153 

50 

7 

8 

2 

6 

8 

8 

8 

300 

136 

125 

9 

3 

3 

0 

8 

9 

8 

300 

173 

100 

9 

3 

3 

0 

8 

10 

8 

300 

215 

70 

9 

3 

3 

0 

8 

12 

8 

300 

31 1 

40 

9 

3 

3 

0 

10 

10 

10 

275 

246 

125 

10 

5 

3 

5 

10 

12 

10 

275 

356 

100 

10 

5 

3 

5 

10 

15 

10 

275 

558 

50 

10 

7 

3 

5 

10 

17 I 

10 

275 

719 

30 


2 

3 

5 

131/2 

12 

12 

250 

387 

125 

12 

3 

3 

9 

131/2 

14 

12 

250 

529 

IOO 

12 

3 

3 

9 

13 1/2 

17 

12 

250 

783 

50 

12 

6 

3 

9 

131/2 

20 

12 

250 

1085 

30 

13 

3 

3 

9 

15 

17 

14 

235 

857 

80 

13 

10 

i 4 

7 

15 

20 

14 

2 35 

1189 

40 

14 

2 

1 4 

7 


The steam cylinders of the 8-, and 10-in. stroke N Class compressors have D-slide- 
valves; 12-in. stroke, double-port balanced valves. The air cylinders have “simplate” 
disc-valves. This company also builds duplex, single-stage compressors, CLass O, driven 
by steam, belt or direct-connected electric motor, for pressures of 30 to 70 lb. per sq. in., 
and displacements from 1022 to 4424 cu. ft. per min . 
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Table 37. — Straight-line Steam-driven Compressors 
Class FR-1. Air Pressures, 10 to 125 lb. per sq. in. Steam, 80 to 175 lb. per sq. in 
(Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York) 


Cylinder 
Dimensions, in. 

R.p.m, 

Dis- 

place- 

ment, 

cu.ft. 

per 

min. 

Air 

Pres- 

sure, 

lb.. 

Gage 

I.Hp. 

in 

Steam 

Cyl. 

Cylinder 
Dimensions, in 

R.p.m. 

Dis- 
place- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per 
min. 

Air 

Pres- 

sure, 

lb., 

Gage 

I.Hp. 

in 

Steam 

Cyl. 

Diam. 

© 

■s 

a 

CO 

Diam . 

© 

02 

I 

o 

0Q 

.a 

-« 

J 

EG 

< 

7 

6 

6 

350 

67 

80-125 

9-1 0 

12 

1 0 

10 

275 

245 

80-125 

39-46 

7 

7 

6 

350 

92 

55-100 

11-13 

12 

1 2 

10 

275 

355 

60-100 

51-62 

7 

8 

6 

350 

120 

30- 50 

12-14 

12 

1 4 

10 

275 

484 

30- 55 

45-63 

7 

9 

6 

350 

153 

15- 25 

11-1 4 

12 

1 7 

10 

275 

718 

10- 25 

42-63 

7 

12 

6 

350 

273 

10 

16 








9 

8 

8 

300 

136 

80-125 

21-25 

14 

1 2 

12 

250 

386 

80-125 

61-70 

9 

9 

8 

300 

173 

65-100 

24-29 

14 

14 

12 

250 

528 

45-100 

66-88 

9 

10 

8 

300 

215 

35- 60 

24-30 

14 

1 7 

12 

250 

781 

25- 40 

75-98 

9 

12 

8 

300 

311 

25- 30 

26-31 

14 

20 

12 

250 

1086 

10- 20 

72-95 

9 

14 

8 

300 

424 

10- 20 

22-31 









Floor space lor these compressors ranges from 8 ft. 2 in. X 2 ft. 3 in. to 14 ft. X 5 ft. 


Table 38. — Straight-line, Steam-driven. Compressors 


Class 4A. Air Pressures, 25 to 125 lb. per sq. in. 
(Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Co., Easton, Pa.) 


Cylinder Diam., in. | 

Stroke, 

in. 

(R.p.m. 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Air 

Pressure, 
lb. per 
eq. in.. 

I.Hp. 

1 Floor Space 

Steam. | 

Air 

Length, 

in. 

1 

Width, 

in. 

80-120 

lb. 

125-175 

lb. 

7 

6 

6 

6 

350 

67 

75-125 

1 9 1/2- 

•10 

93 

29 

7 

6 

7 

6 

350 

92 

50-100 

12 

— 

14 

95 

29 

7 

6 

7 1/2 

6 

35 0 

106 

40- 90 

12 

- 

15 l/ 2 

97 

29 

9 

8 

8 

8 

325 

148 

75-125 

22 

— 

26 

114 

37 

9 

8 

9 

8 

325 

1 88 

50-100 

23 

- 

30 

116 

37 

10 

9 

9 

9 

300 

195 

75-125 

29 

- 

36 

130 

42 

10 

9 

10 

9 

300 

240 

50-100 

30 

- 

40 

131 

42 

12 

10 

10 

10 

27 5 

244 

75- 125 

37 

- 

48 

143 

49 

12 

10 

12 

10 

275 

3 53 

50- 100 

45 

— 

61 

145 

49 

12 

10 

14 

10 

275 

485 

25- 60 

43 

- 

66 

148 

49 

14 

12 

12 

12 

250 

385 

75-125 

60 

_ 

77 

165 

60 

14 

12 

14 

12 

250 

5 25 

50- 100 

65 

_ 

87 

167 

60 

14 

12 

16 

12 

250 

690 

25- 60 

50 

- 

96 

167 

60 


Twelve other sizes are built for pressures of 10 to 50 lb. per sq. in. ; also a line of belt- 
driven compressors, with displacements of 28 to 10S5 cu. ft. per min., the larger sizes 
being for low pressures (25 to 50 lb. per sq. in.) . 


Table 39. — Belt-driven Compressors 


Class WG-6. Air pressures, 50 to 120 lb. per sq. in. 
(Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago) 


Cylinders, in. | 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

R.p.m. 

Air 

Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Up. 

Floor Space 

Diam. 

Stroke 

Length 

Width 

ft. 

in . 

ft. 

in . 

6 

6 

68 

35 0 

120 

10.5 

4 

10 1/2 

1 

10 1/2 

7 

6 

93 

350 

100 

12.5 

5 

0 

1 

10 1/2 

8 

6 

122 

350 

50 

14 

5 

5 1/2 

1 

1 0 l/ 2 

8 

8 

139 

300 

120 

22.5 

6 

3 

2 

4 1/ 2 

9 

8 

176 

300 

100 

25 

6 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

10 

8 

218 

300 

50 

25.5 

6 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

10 

10 

230 

275 

120 

38.4 

7 

5 

3 

0 

1 1 

10 

302 

27 5 

TOO 

48.3 

7 

6 

3 

0 

1 2 

10 

360 

275 

10C 

58. 2 

7 

7 

3 

0 

14 

10 

490 

275 

50 

60.8 

7 

7 

3 

0 

1 2 

1 2 

377 

240 

120 

68. 5 

8 

1 0 

3 

1 1 

14 

1 2 

513 

240 

100 

90. 3 

8 

1 0 

3 

1 1 

16 

1 2 

670 

240 

50 

86. 5 

8 

1 1 

3 

1 1 


This company also makes similar straight-line, steam-driven compressors, Class WA-6. 
Five other sizes are built for air pressures of 15 to 30 lb, per sq. in. 
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Table 40. — Duplex Belt-driven Compressors 


Type TB — SD. Air pressures, 60 to 126 lb. per sq. in. 
(Norwalk Co., South Norwalk, Conn.) 


Cylinders, in. 

R.p.m. 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Air 

Treasure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Brake 

Hp. 

Floor space, in. 

Diana. 

Stroke 

Length 

"Width 

6 

6 

350 

134 

125 

28 

74 

54 

7 

6 

350 

184 

lOO 

33 

79 

54 

8 

8 

350 

274 

125 

57 

94 

67 

9 

8 

300 

348 

100 

62 

94 

67 

IQ 

8 

300 

432 

70 

65 

95 

67 

10 

10 

275 

492 

100 

88 

109 

741/4 

12 

10 

275 

712 

100 

127 

109 

741/4 

14 

10 

275 

969 

60 

131 

111 

741/4 

12 

12 

250 

774 

100 

138 

124 

83 

14 

12 

250 

1060 

100 

189 

126 

I 83 

16 

12 

250 

1390 

60 

188 

126 

i 83 


These compressors are driven by a short belt. Five other sizes are built, for pressures 
of SO to 50 lb. per sq. in.; also, 16 sizes of single-cylinder, belt-driven compressors (Type 
TB-S), with cylinders of the same dimensions, the displacements being one-half the above. 
This company also builds: A duplex, single-stage direct-motor driven compressor (Type 
SB-SD), with 18 X 14-in. cylinders; displacement, 1830 cu. ft. per min.; delivery pressure, 
70 lb. Five sizes of the same type, with 20 X 14 to 28 X 16-in. cylinders; displacements, 
2265 to 4520 cu. ft. per min.; delivery pressures, 50, 40 and 30 lb. per sq. in.; also several 
sizes of straight-line, single-stage, steam-driven compressors (Type STB-S). 

Table 41. — Imperial Compressors with Duplex Steam and Two-stage Air Cylinders 


Air pressures 15 to 100 lb. per sq. in.; steam pressures, 80 to 120 lb. per sq. in. 
(Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York) 


For Sea-level 

Tor 5,000 ft. Altitude 

Tor 10,000 ft. Altitude 

Tor All 
Altitudes 

Cylinder Diam., 
in. 

Piston 
Dis- 
place- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Cylinder Diam., 
in. 

Piston 
Dis- 
place- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Cylinder Diam., 
in. 

Piston 
Dis- 
place- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Stroke, 

In. 

R.p.m. 

Steam 

Low- 

pres- 

sure 

Air 

High- 

pres- 

sure 

Air 

Steam 

Low- 

pres- 

sure 

Air 

High- 

pres- 

sure 

Air 

Steam 

Low- 

pres- 

sure 

Air 

High- 

pres- 

sure 

Air 

7 

1 1 

7 

246 

7 

12 

7 

293 

7 

13 

7 

344 

10 

225 

8 

13 

8 

412 

8 

14 

8 

479 

8 

15 

8 

550 

l 2 

225 

9 

15 

9 1/4 

549 

9 

16 

9 1/4 

625 

9 

17 

9 1/4 

706 

1 2 

225 

10 

17 

10 l/ 2 

823 

10 

18 

10 1/2 

923 

10 

19 

10 1/2 

1029 

I 4 

225 

12 

20 

12 l/ 2 

1156 

12 

21 

12 l/ 2 

1275 

1 2 

22 

12 1/2 

1400 

16 

200 

14 

22 

14 

1400 

14 

23 

14 

1531 

1 4 

24 

14 

1667 

16 

200 

15 

23 

14 

1723 

15 

24 

14 

1877 

l 5 

25 

14 

2037 

20 

180 

16 

26 

16 

2200 

1 6 

27 

16 

2373 

16 

28 

16 

2553 

20 

180 

19 

30 

19 

3026 

19 

32 

19 

3444 

19 

34 

19 

3890 

24 

155 

22 

35 

22 

4150 

22 

37 

22 

4640 

22 

39 

22 

5157 

30 

125 


The Ingersoll-Rand !XPV class are built in four forms, all duplex; single- or two-stage 
air, with simple steam cylinders; single- or two-stage air, with cross-compound steam 
cylinders. Compressors of these general types are also built for belt and direct-connected 
motor drive. 

Table 42. — Two-stage, Fuel Oil-driven Compressors, with Differential, Single-acting 

Air Cylinder 


Class TOC-2. 

(Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York) 


Displacement, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

I Delivery Pressure, 

1 lb. per sq. in.* 

Tloor 

Length 

space 
| Width 

Height 

Approx. 
Shipping 
Weight, lb. 

Normal ] 

Max. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. j 

in. 

ft. 

in. | 

354 ! 

100 

125 

10 

6 

4 

4f 

9 

4 

15,750 

603 

100 

125 

18 

2 

6 

0 

7 

6 l/ 2 ! 

35,000 

435 

300 

500 

18 

0 

6 

0 

6 

9 

31,800 

895 1 

I0O 1 

125 

22 

6 

8 i 

3 

7 

11 

58,000 


* Single-stage compressors of this type for lower air pressures are also made, 
t Air cylinder is set vertical; in the other sizes it is horizontal. 
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Table 43. — Straight-line, Two-stage, Belt-driven Compressors 


Type TB-S2T. Tor 110 lb. air pressure 
(Norwalk Co., South Norwalk, Conn.) 


Cylinder diam., in.. 

Stroke, 

in. 

R.p.xn. 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Brake 

Hp. 

Floor 

space 

Low- 

pressure 

High- 

pressure 

Length, 

in. 

| Width, 
in. 

10 

6 

8 

300 

219 

40 

133 

37 

12 

7.5 

8 

300 

315 

58 

135 

37 " 

12 

7.5 

10 

275 

355 

67 

156 

44 

14 

8 

10 

275 

490 

90 

156 

44 

15 

9 

12 

250 

600 

111 

175 

52 

16 

10 

12 

250 

700 

129 

175 

52 

18 

10 

12 

250 

885 

164 

177 

52 


The Norwalk Co. also builds: Type SB-S2X, duplex, driven by direct-connected 
motor, displacements, 920 to 2280 cu. ft. per min.; types TB-S2TSA (belt-driven) and 
STB-S2TSA (steam-driven), for pressures of 200 to 500 lb. per sq. in. ; 3-stage compressors, 
suitable for charging compressed air locomotives, for pressures of 500 to 2000 lb. per 
sq. in.; and 4-stage compressors, fox pressures of 2000 to 3000 lb. pex sq. in. 

L. — Angle-compound Compressors 
Class WJ-3, belt-driven; WN-3, direct-connected to motor 


(Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago) 


Cylinder Diam., in. | 

Stroke, 

in. 

Net displace- 
ment, cu. ft. 
per min. 

Hp. for 

80 to 120 
lb. 

Floor Space 

Low- 

pressure 

High- 

pressure 

Length j 

| Width 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

14 

8 3/ 4 

10 

455- 620 

72-100 

8 

10 

4 

0 

16 

9 S/4 

10 

545- 752 

86-120 

8 

11 1/4 

4 

2 3/g 

17 

101/4 

12 

705- 941 

1 13-153 

9 

11 1/2 

5 

111/2 

18 

ll 

14 

869- 1133 

142-188 

1 1 

2 1/2 

7 

61/2 

20 

12 

14 

101 1-1300 

165-214 

1 1 

4 1/2 

7 

10 1/2 

22 

13 

14 

1224- 1573 

200-260 

1 1 

7 

8 

1 

24 

141/a 

16 • 

1482- 1852 

243-307 

12 

2 

10 

0 


In these compressors, the high-pressure cylinder is vertical, the low-pressure cylinder 
horizontal. They are also made in twin form (belt-driven or direct-connected), the ca- 
pacity being then doubled. The Sullivan Machinery Co. also builds nine sizes of angle- 
compound compressors, with displacements of 313—2553 cu. ft. per min., direct-driven 
by Diesel engines. 

Table 45. — Horizontal, Two-stage, Corliss Cross-compound, Condensing Compressors 


Steam and air pressures, 100 lb. per sq. in. 
(Walker Bros., Wigan, England) 


Cylinder diam., in. 

Stroke, 

in. 

H.p.m. 

Capacity, 
cu. ft. of 
Free Air 
per min. 

| Floor Space 

Steam | 

Air 

| Length | 

Width 

High- 

pressure 

Low- 

pressure 

Low- 
press ure 

High- 

pressure 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

13 

24 

20 

12 

30 

100 

1 COO 

25 

3 

1 1 

0 

15 

26 

22 

13 

30 

100 

1 250 

26 

10 

12 

2 

16 

28 

24 

15 

36 

90 

1 660 

30 

3 

13 

8 

17 

31 

26 

16 

36 

90 

1 880 

30 

3 

13 

8 

18 

33 

28 

17 

39 

85 

2200 

34 

5 

15 

0 

20 

36 

30 

181/2 

42 

80 

2600 

34 

6 

15 

6 

21 

38 

32 

20 

42 

80 

3000 

34 

6 

15 

6 

22 

40 

34 

21 

42 

80 

3350 

37 

4 

16 

0 

23 

42 

36 

22 

42 

80 

3750 

38 

2 

16 

0 

24 

44 

38 

23 

48 

70 

4200 

41 

4 

17 

6 

26 

47 

40 

24 

48 

70 

4650 

41 

4 

17 

6 

27 

49 

42 

26 

54 

65 

5300 

44 

0 

17 

7 

29 

52 

44 

27 

54 

65 

5850 

44 

0 

17 

7 

32 

57 

48 

29 

60 

60 

7100 

50 

5 

20 

3 

34 

61 

52 

32 

60 

60 

8400 

52 

0 

22 

0 


Walker Bros, also build several lines of similar single- and 2-stage compressors, con- 
densing or non-condensing, up to displacements of 9400 cu. ft.; 2-stage, power-driven.; 
and large 2-stage high-speed, vertical compressors. 
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TaMe 46. — Cross-compound, Two-stage Compressors 
Initial steam pressure, 110-150 lb. per sq. in.; air pressure, 100 lb. per sq. in. 
(Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.) 


Cylinder Diam., in. I 

Stroke, 

in. 

R.p.in. 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

| Floor Space 

Steam 1 

Air | 

| Length 

| Width 

High- 

pressure 

Low- 

pressure 

Low- 

pressure 

High- 

pressure 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

9 

15 

13 

8 

10 

265 

402 

12 

11 

7 

6 

10 

17 

15 

91/2 

12 

225 

549 

13 

10 

7 

9 

12 

20 

17 

101/2 

14 

225 

823 

15 

3 

8 

3 

14 

22 

20 

12 

14 

225 

1140 

16 

0 

9 

0 

14 

23 

22 

13 

16 

200 

1400 

17 

3 

9 

6 

16 

25 

23 

14 

16 

200 

1531 

13 

0 

10 

3 

16 

25 

24 

14 

18 

185 

1735 

13 

9 

11 

0 

17 

29 

261/2! 

16 

18 

180 

2040 

20 

9 

11 

0 


Duplex Two-stage, with Simple Stba.m End 
Steam pressure, 125-150 lb. per sq. in. ; air pressure, 100-125 lb. per sq. in. 


12 

16 

91/2 

14 

245 

790 

17 

0 

8 

6 

13 

18 

1 1 

16 

220 

1025 

18 

9 

9 

3 

14 

20 

12 

16 

220 

1270 

19 

0 

9 

3 

151/2 

22 

13 

18 

200 

1574 

21 

6 

10 

0 

161/2 

23 

14 

18 

200 

1721 

21 

6 

10 

3 

181/2 

261/2 

16 

21 

170 

2265 

23 

0 

1 1 

0 

20 

29 

18 

24 

165 

30 iO 

26 

0 

1 2 

0 


The Worthington Corp. also builds duplex, two-stage compressors, belt-driven or direct- 
connected to synchronous motors, with displacements from 350 to 3865 cu. ft. per mm. 


EFFICIENCIES OF STEAM- AND ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS.— 

The measurements necessary for computing efficiencies are given in Figs. 9 and 10. 
Under the diagrams are the ratios of these measurements, resulting in. the respective 
efficiency and performance measurement of a steam-driven and electrically-driven air 
compressor. (S. B. Redfield in Compressed Air Data, 1920.) 


Notation. 

E = Mechanical Efficiency. 

Eu — Motor Efficiency. 

Ey — Indicated Volumetric Efficiency. 
For Steam-Driven Compressors: 

E = 


E k — Actual ‘Volumetric Efficiency. 

Eq — Slippage Efficiency. 

Ei = Isothermal Compression Efficiency. 
For Electrically-Driven Compressors: 

Ty B.Hp. s 


I.Hp.a per 1000 cu. ft. per min.’ E.Hp.x 

J f t 1 — Steam per min. X 10QQ 

of air deliv’d J ^ 

Tor Steam- and Electrically-driven Compressors: 


p. per 190 cu. 
"j ft. of air delivered 
l per min. 


I.Hp. K X 100 


1 Ey I.Hp. K per 109 cu. ft. per min. 

I.Hp. k per 100 cu. ft. of air per minute. 


= Ei, 


The following formulas (S. B. Redfield) exhibit in other forms the relations between 
the factors entering into the general expressions for compressor efficiencies. They are 
useful in dealing with different phases of air-compression problems. 

Indicated Hp. of Air Cylinders 

Indicated Hp. of Steam Cylinders = Mechanical efficiency, which is ordinarily 90% 

to 95%. For a power-driven compressor, the denominator of this expression is the brake 
horsepower. The difference between the two indicated horsepowers is the power con- 
sumed in overcoming frictional resistance of the compressor. 

Length of Intake Line, Low-pressure Cyl. 

Total Length of Indicator Diagram = Indioatod TOlumetric efficiency. 

Cu. Ft. of Free Air Delivered 

Cu. Ft. of Pistonliisilaoement = ActUal TOlu “ otrio efficiency, which usually is 65 to 
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Cu.lt. per Min. 
Piston Displacement 
Low Pressure Air 



CM. Ft. per Min. Free Air 
Actually Delivered * 3 C 



Fra. 9. Steam-driven Compressor Fig. 10. Electrically-driven Compressor 


This is useful for determining the actual output of air available for operating rock 
drills or other air-driven, machines, but it does not necessarily connote economical per- 
formance of the compressor; that is, a compressor having high volumetric efficiency 
may have low total (overall) efficiency and vice versa. 

Actual Volumetric Efficiency . , , 

Indicated Volumetric Efficiency ” SlappaEe E£EcieI10J '- T3usls tte Iatl0 of the TOlume 
of measured air delivered to the apparent volume shown by the indicator diagram, and is 
commonly 91 to 92%,. 

Average Actual Work Done T . 

zrz — : ~ — — -z — — — — = Load Factor of Compressor, which otherwise may be 

Maximum Capacity for Work 

defined as the ratio that the average power consumed bears to the maximum power dur- 
ing a stated period of time, as a day, month, or year. 

Compression efficiency is the ratio that the theoretical power required to compress 
and deliver a given volume of air bears to the actual indicated horsepower developed in 
the air cylinder. According to the mode of compression, this is designated as Isothermal 
Compression Efficiency (usually 72 to 75%), or Adiabatic Compression Efficiency (say 
80 to 85%). The terms Isothermal Factor and Adiabatic Factor are the theoretical horse- 
powers required to compress, isothermally or adiabatically, 100 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute to the designated pressure. For computations involving differences in barometric 



15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Horsepower per 100 Cubic Feet 


Fin 11. Horsepower Chart for Adiabatic Compression, Perfect Intercooling. (3. B. Redfield) 
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pressure at altitudes it is customary to use the lower base, represented by the Isothermal 
Factor. 

On. the other hand, the Adiabatic Factor is most convenient for ordinary calculations 
of horsepower (see Tables 28, 29, and 30). Fig. 11 shows these relations graphically. 


Adiabatic Factor 


, „ _ , : — =s Overall or total adiabatic efficiency, 

I.Hp. of steam cyl. per 100 cti. ft. free air per mm. 

which may also be expressed as the Adiabatic Compression Efficiency (see above) multi- 
plied by the Mechanical Efficiency, and is roughly 75%. This is the most important, 
from the standpoint of the user of a compressor, because it is the ratio of the power repre- 
sented by the volume of compressed air delivered to the power consumed in producing 
it. For a ste am -driven compressor, the overall efficiency is as stated above; for a power- 
driven compressor, it is the Adiabatic Compression Efficiency X Mechanical Efficiency 
X Overall Efficiency of the prime mover (including belting) . 

STEAM CONSUMPTION IN AIR COMPRESSORS. — (O. S. Shantz, Power , Feb. 4, 
1908). — Tables 47 and 48 show the steam required to compress 100 cu. ft. of free air to 
different gage pressures, in single- or in two-stage compression. They are based on the 
steam consumptions per I. Hp.-hr. at the bead of each column. The computations 
are based on adiabatic compression in all the cylinders, with intercooling to atmospheric 
temperature in the case of two-stage compression, and a mechanical efficiency of 90%. 

The tables are used as follows: A steam consumption per. I. Up. is assumed, according 
to the type of ste am end of the compressor, steam pressure, cut-off, vacuum if condensing, 
etc. Under this assumed figure, on the line opposite the required air pressure are the 
pounds of ste am per 100 cu. ft. of free air compressed. The accuracy of these tables in 
practice depends upon the correct assumption of the steam consumption per I. Hp. 
'W'here this is not exactly known the tables are, at best, only approximate. They are, 
however, useful for making comparisons of the fuel consumed by different types of com- 
pressors, thus showing the expected yearly saving by the use of, for instance, a compound 
as compared with a simple compressor. Thus, a straight-line compressor, with a steam 
consumption of 30 lb. per I.Hp., single-stage compression to 100 lb. per sq. in. gage, 
required 9.9 lb. of steam per 100 cu. ft. of free air. A duplex compressor, at the same 
steam consumption, but with two-stage air cylinders, requires 8.42 lb. of steam. A stage 
compressor with compound steam cylinders, non-condensing, with 26 lb. steam rating 
requires 7.3 lb. of steam, while a high class Corliss two-stage compound condensing com- 
pressor, using steam at high pressure, having a water rate of 17 lb. (including condenser), 
requires only 4.77 lb. of steam. 


Table 47. — Steam Consumption of Air Compressors — Single-stage Compression 


Steam per I. Hp.-hr., lb. 


Pres- 

sure 

12 

14 

16 

13 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

36 

40 

20 

1.36 

1.58 

1.82 ' 

2.04 

2.26 

2.49 

2.72 

2.94 

3. 17 

3.40 

3. 61 

4.08 

4.54 

30 

1. 84 

2. 14 

2.45 

2.76 1 

3.06 

3.37 

3.68 

3.98 

4. 29 

4.60 

4. 90 

5.51 

6.12 

40 

2. 26 

2. 64 

3.02 

3.39 

3.77 

4.15 

4.52 

4.90 

5. 26 

5.65 

6.03 

6.78 

7.50 

50 

2. 62 

3.06 

3.50 

3.93 

4.36 

4.80 

5. 25 

5.68 

6. 10 

6.55 

7.00 

8.86 

8.7 1 

60 

2. 92 

3. 41 

3.90 

4.38 

4. 80 

5.36 

5. 85 

6.32 

6.80 

7.30 

7.80 

8.76 

9.71 

70 

3. 22 

3. 76 

4.30 

4. 83 

5.36 

5.90 j 

6. 45 

6.97 

7. 50 

8.05 

8.60 

9.66 

10.70 

80 

3.50 

4. 08 

4.67 

5. 25 

5.84 

6.42 

7.00 

7.59 

8. 15 

8.75 

9.34 

10. 50 

11 .61 

90 

3. 72 

4. 34 

4.96 

5. 58 

6.20 

6.82 

7. 45 

8.05 

8.66 

9.30 

9.94 

1 1. 15 

12.35 

100 

3.96 

4. 61 

5. 29 

5. 95 

6.60 

7.25 ! 

7.92 

8.58 

9.22 

9.90 

10.56 

I 1. 88 

13.15 

1 10 

4. 18 

4.87 

5.58 

6. 26 

6.96 

7.66 

8.36 

9.05 

9.75 

10. 45 

11.15 

1 2. 52 

13.90 

1 20 

4.38 

5. 11 

5. 85 1 

6. 57 

7.30 

8.04 

8.76 

9.50 

10.20 

10. 95 

11 .66 

1 3. 13 

! 14.55 


Table 48. — Steam Consumption of Air Compressors — Two-stage Compression 


Steam per I.Hp.-br., lb. 


Pres- 

sure 

12 

14 

16 

| 18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

1 36 

40 

70 

2.82 

3.25 

3.76 

4.23 

4.69 

5. 16 

5.63 

6. 10 

6.56 

7.04 

7.50 

8.45 

9. 35 

80 

3.01 

3.51 

4.03 

4.52 

5.02 

5.53 

6,03 

6.53 

7.03 

7.53 

8.03 

9.05 

1 0. 01 

90 

3.1 9 | 

3.72 

4.26 

4.79 

5.32 

5.85 

6.38 

6.91 

7. 44 

7.98 ! 

8. 50 

9.57 

1 0. 60 

100 

3.37 | 

3.93 

4.50 

5.05 

5.61 

6. 19 

6.74 

7.30 

7. 85 

8.42 

8. 99 

10.10 

1 1. 20 

no 

3.54 

4,14 

4.74 

5.32 

5.91 

6.51 

7. 10 

7.70 

8. 27 

8.86 

9. 46 

10.64 

1 1. 80 

120 

3.69 1 

4.30 

4.93 

5.54 

6. 15 

6.78 

7.38 

8.00 

8. 61 

9.24 

9. 85 

11 .05 

1 2. 27 

130 

; 3.83 j 

4.46 

5. 1 I 

5.75 

6.38 

7.03 

7.66 

8.30 

8. 92 

9,57 

1 0. 20 

11 .48 

12.72 

140 

3.96 j 

4.62 

5.29 

5.94 

6.60 

7.26 

7.92 

8.60 

9. 23 

! 9.90 

10. 56 

11 .88 

13.15 

150 

4. 10 1 

4.76 

5.46 

6 14 

6. 81 

! 7.50 

6. 74 

8.86 

9. 55 

110.20 j 

10. 90 

12.26 

13 ’ 60 
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COST OF COMPRESSING AER BY DIFFERENT DRIVES. (H. V. Conrad.)— In 
considering tie purchase of a small compressor, say 50 to 100 Up., it is desirable to con- 
sider the different sources of power and cost of fuel. Data in Tables 49, 50 and 51 give 
comparisons where the compressor is driven by: a. Gasoline engine, direct-connected or 
belt-driven; 6. Steam engine, direct-connected or belt-driven; c. Electric motor, direct- 
connected or belt-driven. 

In using the tables, figures suitable for local conditions must be ass u m ed, after first 

Table 49. — Cost of Gasoline, in Cents, to Compress and Deliver 100 Cu. Ft. of Free Air 
to 90 lb. per Sq. In., Gage 


Gasoline consumption taken as one pint per brake Hp.-hour 


Brake Hp. 
to Deliver 

I 


Price of Gasoline 

per Gallon ; 

, Cents 



Free Air 
per min. 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

0.266 

0.300 

0.333 

0.366 

0. 400 

0. 433 

0.466 

0.500 

18 

.300 

.337 

.375 

.413 

. 450 

. 487 

.525 

.562 

20 

.333 

.375 

.416 

.458 

. 500 

. 542 

.584 

.626 

22 

.366 

.412 

.458 

.504 

. 550 

. 595 

.642 

.687 

24 

.400 

.450 

.500 

.550 

. 600 

. 650 

.700 

.759 

26 

.433 

.488 

.542 

.596 

. 650 

. 705 

.759 

.813 

28 

.466 

.525 

.583 

.642 

. 790 

.758 

.816 

.875 

30 

.500 

.563 

.625 

.688 

. 750 

.813 

.875 

.938 


Example. — If it requires 22 B.Hp. to deliver 100 cu. ft., free air per min. at 90 lb. pressure 
with gasoline at 22 cts. per gal., the gasoline cost per 100 cu- ft. of free air is 0.504 X 2 = 1.0S ets. 


Table 50. — Cost of Coal to Compress and Deliver 100 Cu. Ft. Free Air. 

Air compressed to 90 lb. per sq. in., gage. Cost of coal taken at $1.00 per ton of 2000 lb. 

Stea m Required by Engine, lb. per Hp.-hr 

24 1 26" ) 28 \~ 30 | 32 34 36 38 40 42 ’ 

Coal per lb. per Hp. -hr. when Boiler Evaporates 7 lb. Water per lb. of Coal 
3,43 T 3.714 1~ 4,00 | 4.286 | 4,571 | 4.757 | 5.143 | 5.428 } 5 714 \ 6.00 

Cost of Coal per Hp.-hr. at $1.00 per Ton, Fractions of Cent 
0.1715 | 0, 1857 [ 0, 200 | 0, 21 43 j 0. 2285 | 0, 23781 0.2571 | 0.27141 0,2857 [ 0,300 

Cost of Coal per 100 cu. ft. Free Air, Fractions of Cent 

0.0457 0. 0495 0.0533 0,0572 0,0610 0.0634 0,0686 0.0724 0.0762 0.08 

.0514 .0557 .06 .0643 .0686 .0714 .0772 .0814 .0857 .09 

.057 . 0619 . 06 67 . 07 1 4 . 0762 . 07 93 . 0857 . 0904 . 0952 .10 

.0627 .0681 .0733 .0785 .0838 .0872 .0943 .0995 .1047 .11 

.0684 .0743 .08 .0857 .0914 .0951 .1029 .1085 .1142 .12 

.0741 .0805 .0866 .0929 .099 .103 .1114 .1175 .1238 .13 

.0798 .0867 .0933 .10 .1066 . 1109 . 12 .1266 .1334 .14 

,0855 .0929 .10 .1071 .1142 .1189 .1285 .1357 .1429 .15 

Example. — If it requires 22 B.Hp. to deliver 100 cu. ft. free air per min. at 90 lb., and the 
engine requires 34 lb. of steam per Hp.-hr., and the boiler evaporates 7 lb. of water per lb. of coal, 
with coal at $6 per ton, the coal cost per 109 cu. ft. of free air i3 0.087 X 6 = 0.5232 cent. 


Table 51. — Cost of Electric Current, in Cents, to Compress and Deliver 1O0 Cu. Ft. of 
Free Air to 90 Lb. per Sq. In. Gage 


Brake I Ip. 



Price of 

Electric Current per kw.-hr. 

Cents 



to Deliver 

1 0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

! 3.5 

| 4 0 

4.5 

5.0 

100 cu. ft 
Free Air 

Price per Hp.-hr., Cents 

per mm. 

0. 75 

1 .125 

1.5 

l 87 5 

2.25 

2 625 

3.0 

3.375 

3.75 

16 

0. 2 

0.3 

0. 4 

0.5 

0.6 

0. 7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

18 

. 225 

.337 

.45 

.562 

.675 

.787 

.9 

1 .012 

1. 125 

20 

. 25 

.375 

.5 

.625 

.75 

. 875 

1 .0 

1.125 

1. 25 

22 

. 275 

.412 

.55 

.687 

.825 

.962 

1 . 1 

1 .237 

1. 375 

24 

.3 

.45 

.6 

.75 

.9 

1.05 

1 .2 

1.35 

1.5 

26 

. 325 

.487 

.65 

. 81 2 

.975 

1.137 

1 .3 

1.46 

1.625 

28 

. 35 

.525 | 

.7 

. 875 

1.05 

1.225 

1.4 

1.575 

1. 75 

30 

. 375 

.562 

.75 

.937 

1.125 

1 312 

1 .5 

1 .687 

1. 875 


Example. — If it requires 22 B.Hp. to deliver 100 cu. ft. of free air per min. at 90 lb. pressure, 
with electric current at 4 cts. per Kw.-br. the cost of electric current per 100 cu.ffc. free air is 1.1 eta 


Brake Hp. 
to Deliver 
100 cu. ft. 
Free Air 

per min. 
__ 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 
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determining the horsepower required to compress and deliver 100 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute, and ass umin g that the mechanical efficiency of all the machines is about the same. 

In Table 50 the steam consumption must be approximately determined. In the 
example, it is taken at 34 lb. per Hp.-hr. The boiler evaporation is given as 7 lb. of 
water per pound of coal, and any variation from this performance should appear in the 
calculations. 

COST OF COMPRESSORS. — Previous to requesting bids from compressor builders, 
preliminary estimates often are made by engineers or managers, on the basis of ascer- 
tained local conditio ns . In this connection, Table 52 will be useful. The costs cited 


Table 52. — Cost of Compressors per Cubic Feet of Free Air per Min., Compressed to 100 
Pounds per Square Inch. 

(Including accessories for standard equipment, Jan. 1, 1930.) 


Type of Compressor 


Straight-line, steam-driven 

Straight-line, belt-driven 

Vertical, single-cylinder, belt-driven 

Vertical duplex, direct electric-driven 

Cross-compound, 2-stage air, duplex steam, Meyer valve 

Cross-compound, 2-stage air, duplex steam, piston valve — 

Cross-compound, 2-stage, direct electric-driven 

Cross-compound, 2-stage, belt-driven 

Horizontal, single-acting, 2-stage, driven by horizontal oil engine . . 

Vertical, single-acting, 2-stage, driven by horizontal oil engine 

Horizontal, double-acting, duplex or 2-stage, driven by vertical, 

duplex, single-acting, 4-cycle gas engine * 

Portable, truck-mounted, vertical, duplex gasoline-driven. 

Mine-car type, vertical, du plex, electric- driven . . 

* The high cost of compressors driven by gas engines is offset in part by the cheapness of fuel gas. 


1, 1930.) 


Capacity 

Range, 
cu. ft. of 
Free Air 
per inia. 

Cost per cu. ft. 

of Free Air 

67- 386 

$ 15.90—8 

44- 528 

6.25- 2. 85 

7.3- 44 

7.85- 4.50 

58- 31 6 

11.20- 6.80 

246-1723 

11.10- 5.95 

246-3026 

11.10- 5.75 

340-3864 

9.50- 4.90 

348-1575 

5.00- 3.55 

603- 89 5 

15. 10-14. 80 

354 

15.50 

143-1938 

34.00-31.00 

66- 310 

15.90-1 1.30 

70- 250 

18.00-12.00 


therein are as of Jan. 1, 1930, apply to types of compressors in general use and of the 
capacities (sizes) stated for each type, and include all accessories generally considered 



Fia. 12. 


Approximate Cost of Compressed Air Installations; 2-stage, with Compound 
densing Steam Cylinders; Air Pressure, 701b. (Daw, Comp. Air Power) 


NT on-c on- 


necessary for standard equipment, except such items as special governors, regulators, 
automatic water valves, etc. fe 

Fig. 12 will assist in estimating approximate costs of completely installed plants 
(pre-war figures, 1914). Further aid generally is obtainable for cost figures existing in 
the great mass of engineering literature. On finding an installation similar to that de- 
sired, the unit costs applying to it can be adjusted to accord roughly with present-day 
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costs, by making the proper percentage increase or decrease. The results may be cheeked 
by referring to Table 52. 

In asking bids from makers, the following points must be covered: Kind of service 
(as for drills, pumps, hoists, etc.), working pressure and volume of air required per min- 
ute, altitude above sea-levei at which compressor wiLl be used, general type of plant 
desired, whether steam.- or belt-driven, kind and cost of fuel, electric current or water 
power available, and local transport facilities. 

4. USES OE COMPRESSED AIR 

CONSUMPTION OF AIR BY ROCK DRILLS depends on the size of drill and its 
physical condition, air pressure, character of rock, and the proportion of the total time 
actually occupied in drilling. 

In hard rock, the drilling speed is slower than in soft, so that the machine makes 
longer continuous runs; hence, less total time is consumed in shifting and setting up for 
a succession of holes in hard rock, and the aiT consumption per unit of time is greater. 

Table 53. — Cubic Beet of Free Air per Minute Consumed by One Drill at Sea Level 


Cylinder Diameter of DrillB, in. 


lb. per 
sq in. 

2 

21/4 

2 1/2 

2 3/4 

3 

31/8 

* 3 /l 6 

31/4 

3 1/2 

3 5/8 

41/4 

5 

5 l /2 

60 

50 

60 

68 

82 

90 

95 

97 

IOO 

108 

1 13 

130 

150 

164 

70 

56 

68 

77 

93 

102 

108 

no 

113 

124 

129 

147 

170 

181 

80 

63 

76 

86 

104 

114 

120 

123 

127 

131 

143 

164 

190 

207 

90 

70 

84 

95 

115 

126 

133 

136 

141 

152 | 

159 

182 

210 

230 

too 

77 

92 

104 

126 

138 

146 

149 

154 

166 i 

174 

199 

240 

252 


The compressor capacity required for cue drill is greater than the average fora number of drills, 
because the delays to which each drill is subject, for setting up and shifting, changing bits, and for 
stoppages, make it improbable that all will be in simultaneous operation. See Peele's Compressed 
Air Plant, 5th Ed.., pp- 384-392, 

Table 54. — Multipliers to Determine Compressor Capacity for Operating from 1 to 70 
Rock Drills at Different Altitudes 


Altitude 1 
Above 

Number of Drills 

Sea 

1 1 

2 1 

3 1 

4 I 

5 1 

6 1 

7 | 

a 1 

9 j 

1 10 

Level, 

ft. 





Multipliers 





0 

1.0 

1 .80 

2.70 

3.40 

4. 10 

4. 80 

5. 40 

; 6 . 00 

6. 50 

| 7. 10 

1,000 

1.03 

1 .85 

2.78 

3.50 

4.22 

4.94 

5.56 

6. 18 

6. 69 

1 7. 30 

2,000 

1.07 

1 .92 

2.89 

3.64 

4.39 

5. 14 

5.78 

6. 42 

6. 95 

| 7.60 

3,000 

1 . 10 

1 .98 

2.97 

3.74 

4.51 

5.28 

5.94 

6. 60 

7. 15 

i 7.81 

4,000 

1.14 

2.05 

3.08 

3.88 

4.67 

5.47 

6. 15 

6. 84 

7. 41 

8.09 

5,000 

1.17 

2.10 

3.16 

3.98 

4.80 

5.62 

6.32 

7,02 

7. 61 

8.31 

6,000 

1.20 

2.16 

3.24 

4.08 

4.90 

5.76 

6.48 

7.20 

7. 80 

8.52 

7,000 

1.23 

2.21 

3.32 

4.18 

5.04 

5.90 

6.64 

7.38 

7.99 

8.73 

8,000 

1. 26 

2.27 

3.40 

4.28 

5.17 

6.05 

6,80 

7.56 

8. 19 

8.95 

9,000 

1.29 

2.32 

3.48 

4.39 

5.29 

6.19 

6.96 

7.74 

8.38 

9. 16 

10,000 

1.32 

2.38 

3.56 

4.49 

5.41 

6.34 

7.13 

7.92 

8. 58 

9.37 

l 2,000 

1.37 

2.47 

3.70 

4.66 

5.62 

6.57 

7.40 

8.22 

8.90 

9.73 

1 5,000 

1 . 43 

2 57 

3.86 

4 .86 

5.86 

6.86 

7,72 

8.58 

9, 30 

10 15 


Sea 

l 

2 1 

1 

5 1 

20 | 

I 2 

5 1 

3 

0 

1 40 | 

50 | 

60 | 

Hi 

Level, 

















ft. 








Mi 

iltipli 

iers 







0 

8. 

10 

9 

50 

11 . 

,70 

13. 

70 

15. 

80 

21 . 

40 

25. 

50 

29. 40 

33. 20 

1,000 

8 

34 

9 

78 

! 2 . 

05 

14. 

10 

16. 

30 

22, 

OO 

26. 

26 

30, 30 

34.20 

2,000 

8 

,67 

l 0 

17 

12. 

52 

14. 

66 

16. 

90 | 

22, 

,90 

27. 

,28 

31. 46 

35.52 

3,000 

8 

,91 

10 

45 

12. 

87 

15. 

07 

17. 

38 

23, 

,54 

28. 

05 

32, 34 

36.52 

4,000 

9 

,23 

1 0 

83 

13, 

,34 

15. 

62 

18. 

01 

24, 

.40 

29. 

,07 

33. 52 

37.80 

5,000 

9 

.48 

1 1 

12 

13, 

,69 

16. 

03 

18. 

49 

25, 

04 

29. 

84 

34. 40 

38.84 

6,000 

9 

.72 

1 1 

40 

14. 

,04 

16. 

44 

18. 

96 

25 

.68 

30. 

60 

35.40 

39.84 

7,000 

9 

.96 

1 1 

68 

14. 

,39 

1 6. 

85 

19. 

43 

26 

. 32 

31. 

36 

36. 16 

40.84 

8,000 

10 

.21 

1 1 

97 

14 

.74 

17. 

26 

19. 

90 

26, 

.96 

32. 

13 

37.04 

41 .83 

9,000 

10 

.45 

1 2 

26 

15. 

.09 

1 7. 

67 

20. 

38 

27 

.60 

32. 

90 

37.92 

42.83 

10,000 

10 

.69 

1 2 

54 

15 

.44 

1 8. 

08 

20, 

86 

28, 

.25 

33. 

66 

38.80 

43.82 

12,000 

1 1 

.10 

1 3 

02 

16 

.03 

1 8. 

77 

21 . 

64 

l 29 

.32 

34. 

94 

40.28 

45.48 

15,000 

11 

.58 

1 3 

58 

16 

.73 

1 9. 

59 

22 

59 

30 

.60 

36. 

46 

42.04 

47.47 
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In soft rock, though the drilling speed is greater, there are apt to be more delays, due to 
"rifling '* of the hole and sticking (" fitchering ”) of the bit; also, longer delays for piston 
than for hammer drills. 

The figures in Table 53 are for average conditions, in moderately hard rock. For 
very hard rock ground and high air pressure, it is often advisable to provide, say, 20 to 
25% additional compressor capacity. No allowance is made in the table for transmis- 
sion losses due to pipe friction and leakage. 

Example. — R equired the amount of free air for operating 30 5-in. drills at 9000 ft. altitude, 
and gage pressure of 80 lb. per sq, in. 

From Table 53, one 5-in. drill requires 190 cu. ffc. of free air per rain. From Table 54, the factor 
for 30 drills at 0000 ft. altitude is 20.38: 20.38 X 190 = 3872 cu. ft. free air per min. = displace- 
ment of a compressor for the above outfit under average conditions, to which must be added pipe 
line losses. 

The size of compressor in cu. ft., required for any number of drills of all types may be found 
from thq formula S =* Jfef X A X P, where S = size of compressor required (cu. ft.); M — a 
multiplier obtained from the curve, Fig. 13; A = (5 X number of piston drills 4- 4: X number of 
leyners -f 3 X number of jackhamers and stopers) ; P — gage pressure at compressor, lb. per sq. in. 
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Fig. 13. Values of M 


Example. — What size of compressor is required to operate one 3-in. piston drill, 3 leyners, 
10 stopers and 6 jackhamers at 80 lb- per sq. in. pressure? Total number of drills = 20; from 
Fig. 13, for 20 drills, M = 1.86. 

1 piston drill X 5 — 5; 3 leyners X 4 ** 12; 10 stopers X 3 — 30; 6 jackhamers X 3 «= 18; 
Total = 65 = A. Then M X A X P — 0.185 X. 65 X 80 = $70, or, say 1000 cu. ft. compressor 
capacity. 

AIR REQUIRED FOR HOISTING. — Table 55 includes the power required to hoist 
the skip and rope and to overcome friction. It assumes that 20% of the power is con- 
sumed in friction, that the skip weighs one-half as much as its contents, and that the 
traction on a horizontal mine track is 30 lb. per ton. It also provides for 500 ft. cf wire 
rope. The air consumption is based on the assumption, that a plain slide-valve engine is 
used, loaded to nearly full capacity. In. estimating the consumption, of air per hour, 
allowance should be made for the time the engine stands idle. If the compressor is large, 
doing other work also, its capacity should be based on the hourly consumption, in which 
case allowance is made for the time the hoist stands idle. If, however, the compressor 
drives the hoist alone, the hoist should be considered as running continuously. For a 
balanced hoist use only the unbalanced load in applying this rule. If the engine is not 
loaded to its full capacity, the air being throttled, >fc requires more air for the same work. 
Decreasing hoisting speed will diminish the power developed and the air consumed, but 
as the hoisting time is thereby lengthened, the air consumed per hoist remains unchanged. 
Increased speed will give a corresponding result. 

COMPRESSED-AIR TABLE FOR HOISTIN’ G-ENGINES.— (Ingersoil-Hand Co. 
1924.) — Table 56 gives the approximate volume of free air required for operating hoisting- 
engines, the air pressure at the engine being SO lb. gage. There are so many variable 
conditions in the operation of hoisting-engines that accurate computations can be made 
only when fixed data are given. In the table, the engine is assumed to run one-half of 
the time for hoisting, while the compressor runs continuously. If the engine runs less 
than one-half the time, the volume of air required is proportionately less. The tabic is 
computed for maximum loads, which vary widely. Due to the intermittent work of a 
hoisting-engine, the parts resume their normal temperature between hoists, and there is 
little probability of freezing the exhaust-passages. 
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Table 55. — Air Required to Hoist One Ton (2240 Lb.) at Various Angles of Slope 

(Rope Speed, 350 ft. per rain.) 

(F. A. Halsey) 


Angle of 
Slope to 
Horizontal, 
deg. 

Cu. Ft. of 
Free Air Con- 
sumed per 
min. of Actual 1 
Hoisting 

Cu. Ft. Free 
Air for Each 
100 ft. of 
Hoist 

(Measured on 
Slope) 

Angle of 
Slope to 
Horizontal, 
deg. 

Cu. Ffc. of 
Free Air Con- 
sumed per 
min. of Actual 
Hoisting 

Cu. Ft. Free 
Air for Each 
IOO ft. of 
Hoist 

(Measured on 
Slope) 

0 

1 1 

3. 14 

35 

520 

148 

5 

90 

25.7 

40 

590 

168 

10 

IOO 

45.6 

45 

650 

186 

15 

230 

65.7 

50 

700 

200 

20 

320 

91.2 

60 

790 

225 

25 

400 

1 14,0 

75 

880 

250 

30 

470 

134,0 

90 

900 

257 


Table 66 — "Volume of Free Air Required for Operating Hoisting-engines 

(lngersoll-Rand Co., New York) 

Single-cylinder Hoisting-engine. Air Pressure, 60 lb. per sq. in. 


Tiam. of 
Cylinder, 

Stroke, 

in. 

R.p.m. 

N ominal 
Hp. 

Actual 

Hp. 

"Wt. Lifted, 
Single 

Cu. Ft. 
Free Air 



Rope, lb. 

Required 

5 


200 

3 

5.9 

600 

75 

5 


160 

4 

6.3 

1000 

80 

6I/4 

8 

160 

6 

9.9 

1500 

125 

7 

10 

125 

10 

12.1 

2000 

151 


10 

125 

15 

1 6. 8 

3000 

170 


12 

1 10 

20 

18.9 

5000 

238 

10 

12 

no 

25 

26.2 

6000 

330 


Double-cylinder Hoisting-engine. Air Pressure, 60 lb. per sq. in. 


5 

6 

200 

6 

1 1.8 

1,000 

150 

5 

8 

160 

8 

12. 6 

1,650 

160 

61/4 

8 

160 

12 

19. 8 

2,500 

250 

7 

10 

125 

20 

24.2 

3,500 

302 

81/4 

10 

125 

30 

33.6 

6,000 

340 

81/2 

12 

110 

40 

37.8 

8,000 

476 

10 

12 

110 

50 

52. 4 

10,000 

660 

121/4 

15 

IOO 

75 

89. 2 


1125 

14 

18 

90 

TOO 

125 


1587 


OPERATION OF MINE PUMPS BY COMPRESSED AIR.— The advantages of 
compressed air over steam for mine pumps are: Absence of condensation and radiation 
losses in pipe lines; high efficiency of compressed-air transmission; ease of disposal of 
exhaust; absence of danger from broken pipes. The disadvantage is that, at a given 
initial pressure without reheating, a cylinder full of air develops less power than steam. 
The power end of the pump should be designed for the use of air, with small clearances 
and proper proportions of air and water ends, for the head under which the pump is to 
operate, Wm. Cox ( Corny . Air Mag., Feb., 1899) states the relations of simple or single- 
cylinder pumps to be A/W — 1 / 2 h/ji, where A = area of air cylinder, sq. in.; W — area 
of water cylinder, sq. in.; A = head, ft; and y = air pressure, lb. per sq. in. The volume 
V of free air in eu. ft. per min. to operate a single-cylinder pump, working without cut-off is 
V = 0.093 Wi IQiG -f- P), 

where TF 2 = volume of 1 cu. ft. of free air corresponding to 1 cu. ft. of air at pressure P; 
G = gal. of water per min.; P = gage pressure of air, lb. persq. in.; and h — head, ft. 
This formula is based on a piston speed of 1G0 ft. per min. , and 15%, is added to the volume 
of air to cover losses. The useful work and efficiency of a pump using air at full pressure 
is greater at low air pressures than at high. Bence, as high-pressure air is required for 
drills, etc., and as the air for pumps is drawn from the same main, the air must either 
be wire-drawn into the pumps, or a reducing valve be inserted between the pump and 
main. Wire-drawing causes a low efficiency in the pump. If a reducing valve is used, 
the increase of volume will be accompanied by a drop in temperature, so that the full 
value of the increase is not realized. Part of the lost heat may be regained by friction, 
and from external sources. Efficiency may be increased by underground receivers for the 
expanded air before it passes to the pump. If the receiver be of ample size, the air will 
regain nearly its normal temperature, the entrained moisture will be deposited and freezing 
troubles avoided. By compounding the pumps, the efficiency may be increased to about 
II— 3 
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25%. In simple pumps it ranges from 7 to 16%. For further information on this sub- 
ject see Peele’s Compressed-Air Plant, 5th. ed., 1923. 


Table 57. — Cubic Feet of Tree Air Required for Sinking Pumps (Sea Level) 
Pumps 'working continuously at listed capacity, 10% allowed for slippage 


Size, in. 

Capacity, 
gal. per 
min. 

Piston 
Speed, 
ft. per 
min. 

Air Pressure at Pump, lb. per sq. in. 

50 

60 

70 

80 

100 

6X3 X 7 

27 

75 

71 

81 

93 

104 

126 

6 X 6 <& 4 X 7 

48 

67 

63 

73 

83 

92 

112 

8X4 X 12 

83 

128 

213 

246 

278 

312 

378 

10 X 5 X 13 

130 

128 

333 

384 

435 

486 

590 

12 X 5 X 13 

130 

128 

480 

554 

628 

702 

850 

12 X 7 X 13 

206 

103 

385 

444 

503 

563 

682 

14 X 7 X 13 

206 

103 

525 

605 

686 

768 

930 

18 X 9 X 16 

247 

75 

635 

732 

830 

930 

1 120 

16 X 10 l/ 2 X 16 

427 

95 

635 

732 

830 

930 

1120 

18 X 10 1/2 X 16 

427 ! 

95 

800 

922 

1050 

1 170 

1420 


Multipliers tor Altitude 


Altitude, ft 

.1 1000 1 

2000 1 

| 3000 

4000 1 

5000 | 

i 6000 

Multiplier 

.1 1.04 1 

1. 08 | 

| 1.12 

1 . 1 65 1 

1.21 | 

1 1.255 


Table 58. — Compressed-air Table for Reciprocating Pumps 
Reasonable allowances have been made for loss due to clearance in pump and friction in pipe. 

I Ratio of Diameter of Air Cylinder (the Steam Cylinder) to Water Cylinder 


Height 

1 to 1 

1 1 to 1 

1 3/4 to 1 

[ 2 to 1 

| 2 1/4 to 1 

2 1/2 to 1 


Air 

Cu.Pt. 

Air 

Cu.Pt. 

Air 

Cu.Pt. 

Air 

Cu. Pt. 

Air 

Cu.Ft. 

Air 

Cu.Ft. 


Pres- 

Free 

Pres- 

Free 

Pres- 

Free 

Pres- 

Free 

Pres- 

Free 

Pres- 

Free 


sure at 

Air 

sure at 

Air 

sure at 

Air 

sure at 

Air 

sure at 

Air 

sure at 

Air 


Pump, 

per 

Pump, 

per 

Pump, 

per 

Pump, 

per 

Pump, 

per 

Pump, 

per 


lb. per 

gal. 

lb. per 

gal. 

lb. per 

gal. 

lb. per 

gal. 

lb. per 

gal. 

lb. per 

gab 


sq. in. 

Water 

sq. in. 

Water 

sq. in. 

Water 

sq. in. 

Water 

sq, in. 

Water 

sq. in. 

Water 

25 

13. 75 

0.21 











50 

27.5 

0.45 

12.22 

0. 65 









75 

41.25 

0.60 

18.33 

0. 80 

13.75 

0. 94 







100 

55.0 

0.75 

24.44 

0. 95 

19.8 

1. 14 

13.75 

1.23 





125 

68.25 

0.89 

30.33 

1. 09 

22.8 

1. 24 

17. 19 

1.37 

13. 75 

i.533 



150 

82.5 

1.04 

36.66 

1. 24 

27.3 

1.30 

20. 63 

1.52 

16. 5 

1.68 

13.2 

1 .79 

175 

96.25 

1.20 

42. 76 

1.39 

32. 1 

1.54 

24. 06 

1.66 

19. 25 

1 .83 

15.4 

1 .98 

200 

ElESl 

1.34 

48.88 

1.53 

36.66 

1.69 

27. 5 

1 .81 

22.0 

1 .97 

17.6 

2.06 

225 



55. 0 

1.68 

4 1. 25 

1 . 84 

30. 94 

1 .96 

24. 75 

2.12 

19 8 

2 104 

250 



61. 11 

1.83 

45. 83 

1 .99 

34. 38 

2 * l ] 

27. 5 

2 26 

22 0 

2 34 

300 



73. 32 

2.12 

55. 0 

2.30 

41. 25 

2*40 

331 0 

2 36 

26^4 

2.62 

350 



85. 4 

2.41 

64. 16 

2.50 

48. 13 

2.69 

38. 5 

2.85 

30.8 

2 88 

400 



97. 66 

2.70 

73. 33 

2.88 

55. 0 

2.98 

44.0 

3,15 

35 2 

■x 1 a 






82. 5 

3.19 

61. 88 

3.28 

49.5 

3. 44 

39. 6 

10 

3 36 








68.75 

337 

55 ! 0 

3 ! 73 

44 ! 0 

3. 23 


free air. Pressure required on the pump is in the column directly opposite. 

Example. — The ratio between cylinders being 2 to 1, it is required to pump 100 gal. to a height 
of 250 ft. Opposite 250 at ratio 2 to 1, is 2.11; 2.11 X 100 * 211 cu. ft. free air. Pressure 
required, 34.38 lb. delivered at pump piston. 

6. REHEATING- COMPRESSED AIR 

INCREASE OF PRESSURE due to reheating of compressed air is shown by the 
chart Fig. 14, the volume being constant. The air is assumed to be heated from initial 
temperatures of 0°, 32°, 00°, and 100° F. 

INCREASE OF VOLUME due to reheating is shown by the chart, Fig. 15. The air 
is assumed to be heated from the initial temperatures of 0°, 32°, 60°, and 100° R, the 
pressure remaining constant. The relative volume at any temperature is given by the 
height of the vertical line corresponding to that temperature, the height from AB to CD 
representing one volume, and each horizontal line above CD indieating successively an 
added one-tenth volume. The original volume is doubled at the line EF. Figures below 
AB indicate the sensible temperatures; those above EF indicate the corresponding abso- 
lute temperatures. 


REHEATING COMPRESSED ATR 


TEMPERATURE OF I1TTAKE AIR, for economy, should be as low as possible. 
Hence, it is best taken, not from the ■warm engine loom, but from outside of the building, 
preferably at a point shielded from direct rays of the sun, and free from dust. For every 
5° F. lower temperature, the gain is approximately 1%. 

Table 59. — Effect of Intake Temperature on Efficiency and Capacity of Compressors 

Unit Capacity and. Efficiency Assumed at 60“ F. 


Initial Temp. j 

Deg. 

Deg. 

F. 

Abs. 

t-20 

441 

- 10 

451 

0 

461 

10 

471 

20 

30 

32 

481 

491 

493 


Relative 
Capacities 
and Effi- 
ciencies 
I .16 
1.1 55 
1.13 
1.104 


Initial Temp. 

Deg. Deg. 

F. Abs. 

40 501 

50 511 

60 521 

70 - 531 


Relative 
_ Capacities _ 
and Effi- 
ciencies 
1.040 
1.020 
1.000 
0.980 


Temp. 

Relative 

Capacities 

Deg. 

and EfB- 

Aba. 

cienciee 

571 

0.912 

581 

.896 

591 

.880 

601 

.866 

611 

.852 

621 

.838 



Temperatures, Deg. Facr. 

Increase of Volume Due to Reheating 
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AFTER-COOLING. — By passing the air from the compressor through an after-cooler 
and reducing its temperature approximately to normal, much of the moisture will be 
condensed and may be removed before it can enter the pipe line, since compressed air 
has less capacity for moisture than air at atmospheric pressure. An after-cooler gives 
better results with a moderate quantity of cold water, rather than with an unlimited 
supply at higher temperature. 

With the amounts of water given in Table 61 for ordinary working conditions, the 
temperature of the air leaving the inter-cooler or after-cooler should be within 20° F. of 
the temperature of the water used, when the cooler takes air from a two-stage compressor 
(100 lb. per sq. in. discharge pressure), and the initial water temperature is about 70° E. 


Table 61. — Cooling Water Required for After-coolers, Inter-coolers and Cylinder Jackets 
Gal. per 100 cu. ft. of free air for different water temperatures 


Temperature of Water, deg., F. = 

60 

70 

80 

90 

After-cooler or inter-cooler separate (80-100 lb. 2-stage 
compression) 

2.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

Iater-cooleT and j ackets in. series (80—100 lb., 2-stage com- 
pression) 

2. 9 

3.4 

4.0 

4.5 

After-cooler for 80—100 lb., single-stage compression. . .. .. . 

4. 0 

4.5 

5.2 

6.0 

Both low- and high-pressure jackets with water supply sepa- 
rate from inter-cooler (80—100 lb., 2-stage compression) . . 

0.085 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

Jacket for single-stage compression, 40 lb. air pressure. . . . 

: o.5 

0. 6 

0.7 

0.9 

Jacket for single-stage compression, 60 lb. air pressure. . . . 

0.6 

0. 7 

0.8 

1.0 

Jacket for single-stage compression, 80 lb. air pressure. . . . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

Jacket for single-stage compression, 100 lb. air pressure. . . . 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1 .2 


Table 62. — Air After-cooler Capacities. (Air Pressure, 80 to 100 lb. per sq. in.) 


Cooling 
Surface, 
sq. ft. 

1 Maximum Capacity in eu. ft. Eree Air per Minute, with Cooling Water at 

j Different Temperatures 

; 60 8 F. 

70° F. 

80° F. 

90° F. 

1 1 -Stage | 2-Stage 

1 -Stage t 2-Stage 

1 -Stage j 2-Stage 

1 -Stage | 2-Stage 

Vertical. After-cooler 



150 

690 

1,160 

630 

1,035 

570 

960 

510 

850 

200 

920 

1,540 

840 

1,380 

755 

1,280 

680 

1,140 

300 

1,400 

2,310 

1,260 

2,070 

1,140 

1,920 

1,020 

1,700 

500 

2,300 

3,850 

2,100 

3,450 

1,900 

3,200 

1,700 

2,850 

750 

3,450 

5,750 

3,150 

5,400 

2,850 

4,800 

2,550 

4,270 

1,000 

4,650 

7,700 

4,200 

6,900 

3,780 

6,400 

3,400 

5,700 

2,000 

9,290 

15,400 

8,400 

1 3,800 

7,550 

12,800 

6,800 

11,400 


Horizontal. After-cooler. 


50 

230 

385 

210 

345 

190 

320 

170 

285 

150 

690 

1,160 

630 

1,035 

570 

960 

510 

850 

200 

920 

1,540 

840 

1,380 

755 

1,280 

680 

1,1 40 

300 

1,400 

2,310 

1,260 

2,070 

1,140 

1,920 

1,020 

1,700 

500 

2,300 

3,850 

2,100 

3,450 

1,900 

3,200 

1,700 

2j850 

750 

3,450 

5,750 

3,150 

5, 400 

2,850 

4,800 

2,550 

4,270 

1,000 

4,650 

7,700 

4,200 

6,900 

3,780 

6,400 

3,400 

5,700 

2,000 

9,200 

15,400 

8,400 

13,800 

7,550 

12,800 

6,800 

1 1,400 


SIZE OF AIR RECEIVER FOR GIVEN CAPACITY OF AIR COMPRESSOR. 

1. Determine the maximum capacity of the compressor in free air per min., or piston 
displacement per min. 2. Compute the volume occupied by this air at the working 
pressure; this is the required volume of the receiver. " 

This computation gives approximately the minimum size of receiver necessary; a 
larger size is preferable. The receiver should be sufficiently large to prevent fluctutations 
in pressure and to retain the air long enough for it to cool and deposit part of its moisture. 


6. CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS 

The theory underlying the design and operation of turbo- or centrifugal compressors 
and their fundamental mechanical features (shape and number of impellers in series,’ 
and number of stages), are the same as for centrifugal fans and pumps. See p 1-55* 
The inlets may be single or double, and axial or radial, according as the air or gas 
enters parallel to or at right angles to the shaft on which the impellers are mounted’ 
for large volumes, they are generally axial. To minimize eddies, the air issuing from the 
impellers passes into the casing in streams between stationary vanes or shrouds. Means 
are provided to prevent leakage of air from one impeller or stage to another, or to the 
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atmosphere. Rotative speeds are generally from 3000 to 6000 r.p.m-; discharge velocity 
of the air, rarely less than 300 ft. per sec. In passing from each impeller into the dis- 
charge passages leading to the next in the series, the air velocity is converted into head 
or pressure, each impeller adding an increment of say 2 1/2 to 6 lb. per sq. in. 

Centrifugal compressors designed for pressures up to about 5 lb. per sq. in. are called 
blowers, and have a single impeller; for higher pressures a series of impellers is used. 
For pressures above, say, 30 or 35 lb. per sq. in., stage compression is customary, severaL 
series of impellers being mounted on. the same driving shaft, each series having its own. 
casing. The last impeller of one series delivers air to the first of the next series. By 
four stages, the pressure may be built up to 150 lb. per sq. in. or more. Multi-stage 
compressors have intercoolers between the stages, and water-jackets for the individual 
impellers- In the first impellers, where the pressure is low, the temperature rises rapidly, 
notwithstanding the water-jackets, but, as the density of the air increases, cooling becomes 
more effective, with good isothermal efficiency. The volume of cooling water, at 70° F., 
is roughly 155 gal. per min. per 1000 Hp., sometimes estimated at 3000 gal. per hr. per 
1000 cu. ft- of free air compressed per min. to 100 lb, per sq. in. 

CAPACITY ranges from small units of 250— 700 cu. ft. per min. up to about 60,000 
cu. ft. of free air per min.; delivery pressures are, roughly, 1 to 35 lb. per sq. in. for cupola 
and blast-furnace blowers, to 100 to 170 lb. 
per sq. in. for multi-stage compressors. A 
number of high-pressure units, of 12,000 to 
13,000 Hp., are used at central distributing 
plants in the South African gold fields (see 
Peele's Compressed Air Plant, 5th ed., pp. 

97, 506-511). In general, compressors 
delivering 5000 to 12,000 cu. ft. of free air 
per min. at pressures of 85 to 120 lb- per 
sq. in. gage, should run 3500-3800 r.p.m. ; 
those for, say, 2500 cu. ft. per min. at 70 
to 85 lb. per sq. in., and for 1750 cu. ft. per 
min. at 60 lb. per sq. in. should run at 
4200-4500 r.p.m. 

Among the principal makers of centrif- 
ugal compressors are Ingersoll-Rand Co., 

N. Y. City; General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N- Y.; Westinghouse Electric, Thom- 
son-Houston and General Electric Cos., 

Great Britain; and Sulzer Bros., Winter- 
thur, Switzerland. An instruction book of 
60 pp., issued by the General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. Y. y gives details of construction of multi-stage compressors, with direc- 
tions for installation and operation. 

APPilCATIOFS. — 1. Power transmission in general. 2. Eor blast- and other fur- 
naces. When air must be supplied to these in uniform volume against a variable resist- 
ance, the speed of rotation is adjusted to air demand by a special governor, controlled 
by the varying air velocity in the compressor inlet. The weight of oxygen suxoplied to 
the furnace is thus quite accurately regulated. A nearly constant pressure also can be 
maintained, even with large fluctuations in volume of air used. For example, a com- 
pressor running normally at 4600 r.p.m., and 35 lb. per sq. in. pressure, showed only 2 to 
3 lb. variation for outputs ranging from 1500 to 6000 cu. ft. of free air per min. Metal- 
lurgical service requires no higher pressures than 35 to 40 lb. per sq. in. 3. Exhauster 
service, for convoying comminuted materials, as cement, sawdust, ash, products of the 
flotation ore concentration process, etc. 4. Agitation of liquids, as in oil refining and 
treatment of sewage at disposal plants. 5. Gas making, ventilating, cooling and sundry 
manufacturing uses. 6. A low-pressure centrifugal may be used to deliver air at, say, 
30 lb- per sq. in. to a high-pressure reciprocating compressor. This reduces about 60 % 
the volume handled by the latter, decreases its she and increases the total efficiency. 

A.DVAIS 1 TAGES are, for the larger units, lower initial and maintenance costs than for 
a reciprocating compressor of equal capacity, less floor space, freedom from vibration, 
non-pulsating discharge, good efficiency under quite wide load variation. Furthermore, 
as there is no internal lubrication, the discharge air is free from oil vapors, often a desirable 
condition. Eor the same reason, there can be no explosions in receivers or piping from 
mixtures of air and oil vapor, which may occur with reciprocating compressors. 

Except for very low pressures, it is not generally advisable, in point of first cost, to 
adopt centrifugal compressors for capacities smaller than 2200-2500 cu. ft- of free air 



Cubic Feet Free Air per Minute 
Pig. 16. Performance of 3-stage Centrifugal 
Compressor 
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per Tnvn, Also, except for very large units, like those of the South African plants already 
cited, reciprocating compressors are best for air pressures above, say, 70-85 lb. per sq. in. 
The air end of centrifugal compressors delivering more than 6000 cu. ft. of free air per 
min. should work under full load at 70 to 80% efficiency; those between 3000 and 6000 
cu. ft., 65 to 70% efficiency at full load, and below 50% at half load. In general, the 
efficiency increases with the number of stages. Fig. 16 shows the performance of a three- 
stage compressor at different speeds. 

COMPRESSOR CONSTANT, K may be expressed as K = QN 2 -*■ where Q and p 
are, respectively, the volume and mean effective pressure of the air, and iS7 == r.p.m. For 
different combinations of Q and p, the efficiency is practically unaltered. Compressors 
having the same constant are said to be similar; that is, their impeller and discharge vane 
an gles are respectively equal, while the linear dimensions of these parts are in the same 
ratio as the impeller diameters. At the same speed, the volumes delivered by similar 
compressors vary as the cubes, the pressures as the squares, and the shaft horsepowers 
as the fifth powers of their diameters. At the same r.p.m. and constant pressure, the 
volume an d horsepower vary as the square of the impeller diameter. In making tests, 
the coefficients found from observations are plotted as characteristic curves, like those 
of centrifugal pumps (see p. 2—80), from which the power, pressure, and efficiencies are 
computed for any given volume. 

The power required by a centrifugal compressor, at from about one-half load to 25% 
overload, varies approximately with the load. If the demand for air ceases while the 
compressor is at full speed, the casing will heat, but no other hurtful strains will occur. 
The theoretical Hp. to compress adiabatically and deliver 100 cu. ft. of free air per min. is 

Hp. = 1.51 lp, y a - l] [16] 

where pi and pz are initial and delivery pressures, lb. per sq. in. absolute (see Theory of 
Air Compression, p, 1—29). For the largest range of pressures likely to occur in practice, 
the ratios of isothermal to adiabatic work, from which approximate actual horsepower for 
a given delivery pressure can be estimated, are as follows CL- C. Lowenstein) : 

pzjp i 1.5 2.0 2.5 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Isoth. Adiab. 0.94 .904 .875 .85 .812 .784 .763 .744 .728 .715 .703 

DRIVING UNIT. — This is generally a direct-connected, high-pressure or mixed- 
pressure steam turbine of two or more stages, or occasionally, an electric motor. Gearing 
is sometimes used for small units. A mixed-pressure turbine is designed to carry its 
rated load with either live or low-pressure (exhaust) steam, or a combination of the two. 
Its operation is determined by the available volume of exhaust-steam, through control 
of a special governor. Sometimes, live steam is used in the first stage of the turbine, low- 
pressure steam, as from the exhaust of another engine, in the second stage. When the 
steam supply is used also for a heating system, subject to large fluctuations, the bleeder 
type of turbine is advisable. Boiler steam is expanded in the turbine to a predetermined 
pressure, at which part of the steam passes to the heating system, the remainder expanding 
further in the lower stages. A bleeder turbine can -work at high pressure, if no steam is 
wanted for heating. According to a test on a 1000-Hp. mixed-pressure turbine, driving 
a compressor delivering 4400 cu. ft. of free air per min., compressed to 99 lb. per sq. in., 
there were used per 100 cu. ft. free air, 6.05 lb- of live steam at 85 lb. per sq. in., and 
7.98 lb. exhaust steam, entering at 15.6 lb. per sq. in. and discharged at 1.14 lb. per sq. in. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED BY MAKERS fox submitting specifications and esti- 
mates includes: 

For Compressor: Character of service, i.e., for compressor or blower; nature of gas, if 
ether than air; whether it is saturated, dry, or corrosive; kind of service; altitude of in- 
stallation; intake temperature and volume (cu. ft. per min.) ; normal, minimum and 
maximum discharge pressure; hand or automatic controL; if automatic, whether regulation 
is for constant volume or pressure. 

For Driving Unit: If turbine, initial steam pressure and temperature; exhaust and 
back pressure; if of bleeder type, pounds of steam bled per hour, with its corresponding 
pressure. If electric motor, type, as induction, synchronous or direct-current; voltage, 
phase and cycles; squirrel-cage or slip ring type; starting equipment, manual or automatic. 

7. HYDRAULIC AIR COMPRESSION 

HYDRAULIC AIR COMPRESSOR. — When air in small bubbles is intimately mixed 
with water, the water breaks into foam, through which the bubbles tend to rise and 
escape. But if the mixed air and water be drawn downward by a strong falling current, 
as in a vertical pipe, the air is compressed. Then if, after reaching the depth and head 
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of water-column necessary- to produce the compression desired, the direction, of flow be 
changed and the velocity diminished, the bubbles of compressed air will be liberated and 
may be collected in a suitable chamber. The air pressure in this chamber corresponds 
to the effective head of water, that is, its depth below the level at the outflow. As the 
hubbies are thoroughly disseminated through the water during its descent, the total cool- 
ing surface is large and isothermal compression results. The moisture-carrying capacity 
of the air is therefore smaller than if it were compressed adiabatically. During com- 
pression the percentage of moisture in each globule of air increases until the point of 
saturation is reached; on further compression, the excess moisture is deposited, so that 
when re-expanded the air is relatively dry. 

A typical apparatus consists of a vertical down-flow or compressing pipe, having a 
receiving tank at the top and a separating chamber at the bottom. Partly immersed in 
the receiving tank is a headpiece, containing a number of small vertical pipes, open to 
the air at the top and closed at the bottom. Inserted in these are numerous short hori- 
zontal tubes, directed towards the middle of the down-flow pipe. As the entering water 
passes among the horizontal tubes, air is entrained, carried as bubbles into the down-flow 
pipe and is thus compressed. On reaching the separating chamber at the bottom, the 
mixture of air and water is deflected radially outward by a cone and horizontal baffle 
plate, and, as velocity of flow decreases, the compressed air is liberated and accumulates 
in a receiving or storage chamber, from which it is drawn off as required. Pin ally, the 
water is discharged into an ascending pipe to a tail-race; the effective compressing head 
being equal to the difference in level between the water in the air storage chamber and 
that in the tailrace. 

A number of these plants have been installed by the Taylor Hydraulic Air Compressing Co., 
Montreal. The first was at the Magog Cotton Mills, Prov. Quebec (1896). The principal dimen- 
sions are: Supply penstock, 60 in. diana.; supply tank, 8 ft, dianv., 10 ft. high; air inlets (feeding 
numerous small tubes), 34 2-in. pipes; down-flow pipe 44 in. diara., increasing at lower end to 60 in. 
diam.; separating chamber 16 ft. diam.; total depth of shaft below normal level of head water, 
about 150 ft.; motive head, between water levels in. receiving tank and tailrace, about 22 ft.; 
air discharge pipe, 7 in. diam. 


Table 63. — Tests of Hydraulic Air Compressors at Magog Cotton Mills * 


Test No.. 1 

1 

1 3 

1 4 

1 5 

1 7 

1 8 

1 10 

Flow of water, cu. ft. per inin. i 

3772. 

3623. 

4066, 

4292. 

4408. 

4700. 

5058. 

Available head in ft. 

20.54 

20.00 

20, 35 

19.51 

19.93 

19.31 

18.75 

Gross water-Hp. 

146.3 

136. 9 

156.2 

158.1 

165.8 

17 1. 4 

179.1 

Cu. ft. of air, at atmospheric] 
pressure per minute 

864. 

901. 

967. 

1148. 

1091. 

1103. 

1165. 

Pressure of air at comp., lb . . . 

51 .9 

53. 7 

53,2 

53.3 

53.7 

52.9 

53.3 

Effective work in compressing. 

Up 

83.3 

88. 2 

94,3 

111.74 

107. 

106.8 

113.4 

Efficiency of compressor, % . . 

56.8 

64. 4 

60.3 

70.7 

64.5 

62.2 

63.3 

Temp, of external air, deg. F. . 
Temp, of water and compressed] 
air, deg. F 

68.3 

57. 7 

66.4 

65.2 

59. 7 

65. 

64. 2 

66. 

65. 5 

66.4 

66.5 

67. 

66.5 

66. 

Ratio of water to air, volumes. 
Moisture in external air, per- 
cent of saturation 

4.37 

4. 03 

4.20 

3.74 

4. 04 

4.26 

4.34 

61. 

77.5 

71 . 

68. 

90. 

60.5 

63. 

Moisture in comp, air, percent 
of saturation 

51.5 

44, 

38.5 

35. 

29. 

31 .2 

30. 


* Tests 1, 4, and 7 were made with the original air inlets; 1, 5, 8 and 10 with the inlets increased 
by 15 a/ 4 -in. pipes, and 3, 6 , 9 and 11 with the inlets increased by 30 3 / 4 -in. pipes. Tests 2, 6, 9 and 
11 are omitted, here. They gave, respectively, 65.5,61.3, 62, and 55 . 4 :% efficiency. 


Tests: (1) Three tests were made at different rates of flow of water; (2) Pour tests at different 
rates of flow, the air inlet tubes being increased by 30 3 / 4 -in. pipes; (3) Four tests, "with the inlet 
tubes being increased by 15 3 / 4 -in. pipes (see Table 63). 

The water was measured by a. weir, and the compressed air by meters. 

Test 1 , with flow about 3800 cu. ft. per min., showed a decided advantage by the use of 30 3 / 4 -in. 
extra air inlet pipes. Test 5 shows, when flow of water is about 4200 cu, ft. per min., that the 
economy is highest when only 15 extra air tubes are employed . Tests 8 and 9 show, when flow is 
about 4 600 cu. ft. per min., that there is no advantage in increasing the air-inlet area. Tests 10 
and 11 show that a flow of 5000 or more cu. ft. of water is in excess of the capacity of the plant. 

Summary: (1) The most economical rate of flow of water in this installation is about 4300 cu. ft. 
per min. (2) This plant has shown a.n efficiency of 70.7% under such a. flow. (3) The compressed 
air contains only from 30 to 20 % as much moisture as does the atmosphere. (4) The air is com- 
pressed at the temperature of the water. 

Using an old Corliss engine, without changes in the valve gear, there was recovered 81 Hp. 
This would represent a total efficiency of work recovered from the falling water, of 51.2%. When 
the compressed air was preheated to 267° JF. before being usedin the engine, 111 Hp. was recovered. 
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using 115 lb. of coke per hour, which -would equal about 23 Hp. The efficiency of work recovered 
from the falling water and the fuel burned would be, therefore, about 611 / 2 %. Other hydraulio 
air-compressor plants are: 



Peterboro, 

Ont. 

Norwich, 

Conn. 

Cascade 

Range, 

Wash. 

■Victoria 

Mine, 

Mich. 

Cobalt, 

Ont. 


14 ft. 

25 lb. 

42 in. 

18 ft. 

64 ft. 

18 1/2 ft. 
85 lb. 

24 ft. 

13 ft. 

215 ft. 

1365 

45 ft. 

85 lb. 

70.5 ft. 

113 1b. 

54 ft. 

120 lb. 

Gage pressure 

Diam. of shaft 

Diam, compressor pipe. . . 
Depth helow tailrace 

3 ft. 

5 ft. 

270 ft. 

4000 

8 1/2 ft. 
276 ft. 

5500 

Horsepower 

200 


In the Cascade itange plant there is no shaft, as the apparatus is constructed against the vertical 
walls of a canyon. The upflow pipe is 4 ft. 9 in. diam. 

A description of the Norwich plant is given by J. Herbert Shedd ( Corn-pressed Air, April, 1905). 
The shaft, 24 ft. diam., is enlarged at the bottom into a chamber 52 ft. diam., leading to an air 
.reservoir 100 ft. long, 18 ft. wide and 15 to 20 ft. high. The downflow pipe is 14 ft. diam. A 16-in. 
main conveys the air 4 miles to Norwich, where it is used in engines in several establishments. 



FANS AND BLOWERS * 

By Robert Thurston KLent 


1 CENTRIFUGAL 

The essential parts of a centrifugal fan are: A rotating wheel or impeller to set up 
centrifugal action in the air or gas to be moved; a housing, usually spiral, to convert 
part of the kinetic energy in the air to static or potential energy to overcome friction, 
and also to connect the fan outlet to the discharge duct ox chamber; an inlet connecting 
the wheel inlet with the duct or chamber being evacuated, and also directing the air 
into the wheel; a shaft and bearings to carry the wheel, and means to rotate the shaft. 

TYPES OF PANS. — Radial Fans, the blades lying on radii of the wheel; number of 
blades 4 to 24, usually 6 to 12. 

Forward Curved Blades or Multiblade Fans, the blade being concave in the direction 
of rotation; number of blades 48 to 64. 

Backward Curved Blade Fans, the blades being inclined backward, and convex in the 
direction, of rotation; number of blades, 8 to 12. Operating characteristics of a fan 
depend largely on the shape of blade. See Fig. 1. All three types have been developed 
to about the same maximum mechanical efficiency, approximately 80%, determined by 
the minimum losses of bending the air stream through the wheel, and of air, skin and 
journal friction. Each type is made single or double inlet, single, double or fractional 
width, and light, medium or heavy construction, depending on the use of the fan. 

For the same work, relative speed varies widely in the three types. To move 
standard air , i.e. air at 68° F. and 29.92 in. Hg, and 50% relative humidity, against 2.5 
in. static pressure, the average tip speeds in. ft. per min. will be: Radial fan, 5500; 
forward curved, 4100; backward curved, 7700. At uniform tip speed the pressure pro- 
duced by the three types also varies widely. Maximum tip speed with standard materials 
is about 24,000 ft- per mia. At this speed and single-stage operation on standard air, 
expansion and compression being neglected, the pressures produced are: Radial, 48 in. = 
1.73 lb. per sq. in.; forward curved, 86 in. — 3.1 lb. per sq. in.; backward curved, 
24 in. = 0.87 lb. per sq. in. The number of blades affects speed characteristics more 
than it does efficiency. The following is the relative rotative and tip speeds of the three 
types: Radial, lowest rotative, medium tip; forward curved, medium rotative, lowest 
tip; backward curved, highest rotative, lowest tip. In the forward curved fan the 
rotative speed is higher than in the radial, despite low tip speed, since for a given duty 
wheel diameter is lower. 

For low volumes at high pressure the radial fan. is more practical. For very large 
volumes at low pressure, either the forward or backward curved fan is preferable. The 
backward curved fan for ventilation work is best adapted to direct-connected motors, 
as it can use smaller frame motors than the forward curved type. The radial fan ia 
usually used with steam engine drive. 

The Sources of Pressure in a centrifugal fan are the centrifugal force due to rotation 
of the column of air enclosed between each pair of blades, and the energy in the air due 
to its velocity when leaving the periphery of the fan wheel. Of two straight-blade fans, 
of equal diameter and peripheral velocity, that having the longer blades will develop 
the greater pressure, due to greater centrifugal force. 

SIZE OF INLET. — The number of blades has a direct relation to size of inlet. Inlet 
is made as large as possible, to reduce loss due to friction of air entering the fan. In a 
wheel of given diameter, more power will be consumed to deliver a given volume of air 
with a small inlet than with a large one. If d = diam. of inlet, and P v — pressure due 
to velocity V, varies 7 2 and inversely as <2 4 . A small increase in diameter thus 
greatly reduces inlet loss for a given air delivery. An increase in diameter of inlet 
decreases the depth of fan blade, thus reducing capacity and pressure. To overcome 
this, the number of blades is increased to the limit placed by constructional considerar 
tions. In a properly proportioned fan, a balance is obtained between the two features 


* The author acknowledges the assistance of Messrs. M. S. Kice, Jr., of the American Blowei 
Corp., and A. A. Criqui of the Buffalo Forge Co., in the preparation of this chapter. 
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of maximum inlet and maximum number of blades- With single-width, fans, a double 
intake, where possible, is preferable, as the area of inlet opening is thus doubled and 
inlet losses are further decreased, resulting in gain of mechanical efficiency. With double- 
width fans, a double inlet is absolutely necessary. 

THE TOTAL PRESSURE in the air delivered by a fan comprises the static pressure 
or compression, and the velocity pressure due to the kinetic energy of the air. Static 
pressure is used to overcome resistance of ducts, heaters, etc. Unless used for conveying 
materials held in suspension in the air, velocity pressure, to be of service, must be con- 
verted largely to static pressure, usually by a scroll-shaped casing around the fan wheel 
and a divergent nozzle on the outlet of the casing, if the velocity of air leaving the 
outlet is high. 

RULES FOR FAJN DESIGN.— It is impossible to give any general rules or formulas 
covering the proportions of parts of fans and blowers. No less than 14 variables are 
involved in the construction and operation of fans, a slight change in any one producing 
wide variations in performance. The design of a new fan is largely a matter of trial and 
error, based on experiments, until a compromise with ah the variables is obtained which 
most nearly conforms to given conditions. 

SHAPE OF BLADE.— Fig. 1 shows the effect of curvature of the fan blade. In 
these velocity diagr am s Vs represents the radial component of the air leaving the wheel, 
and Vi its direction relative to the blade. Us represents tangential velocity due to 
rotation of the fan wheel and is equal to the velocity of the periphery of the wheel. It 
is the resultant velocity, and is the velocity relative to the housing. .At a given speed, 
the forward-curved blade gives a higher pressure than that corresponding to the velocity 
of blade tip, and is best adapted to wheels in spiral casings. The backward-curved blade 
gives a lower corresponding pressure and can be used either in a spiral casing or with 



Straight forward Backward ^ Radial 

Fiq. 1 . Types of Fan Blades Fan Blade 


a radial diffuser discharging directly to atmosphere. Resolving resultant R into radial 
and tangential components shows the radial component, as compared to R, to be 
relatively smaller with forward than with backward curved blades. With.cn t a spiral 
around the fan wheel the resistance of back pressure is radially inward, hence the blade 
with the larger radial component is the more efficient. 

The standard steel plate fan, in comparison with the multiblade fan, is essentially a 
straight-blade fan, although the tips of the blades may have a slight cur vat ur*. either 
backward or forward. Straight, radial-blade fans usually have trapezoidal-shaped 
blades. Fig. 2 , to equalize the area of the ports between blades at inlet and outlet. If 
for constructional reasons, the blade is made rectangular, the area of the ports? ot inlet 
and outlet can be kept equal by curving the blades to an involute of a circle; in this case 
the axial length of blade is 1/4 X diameter of wheel inlet. With blades whose cross- 
section is the arc of a circle, the minimum width of port between blades is on a line drawn 
through the tip of one blade normal to the next adjacent blade. The axial length of the 
blade, therefore, will exceed 1/4 X inlet diameter, depending on the depth of the blade, 
being greater for shallow than for deep blades. In multiblade fans the inlet diameter 
closely approaches the diameter of the wheel with a correspondingly greater inlet area. 
The blades being shallow, their axiaL length may be from 4 to 8 times the radial depth. 
The shallowness of the blade is limited by its strength. The principal load on a blade 
is the centrifugal force due to the weight of the blade. Calculations for strength may 
be based on the assumption that the blade acts as a beam uniformly baded. 

A later development in blade construction for multiblade fans is described by F. W. 
Bailey and A. A. Criqui (Some Developments in Centrifugal Fan Design, Trans . A. R. H. 
V. E., 1921). The blade, in cross-section, is a reverse curve, each curve being the 
arc of a circle. At the heel the blade is concave in the direction of rotation, while at the 
tip it is convex. This type of blade is cLaimed to be stronger than the simple curved 
blade, and better able to resist the stresses due to centrifugal force. It is also claimed 
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to give pressure characteristics approaching those of the radial-blade fan. (See Pressure 
Characteristics of Pans, p. 1—58.) 

FAN INLETS. — The shape of the inlet to the casing has considerable influence on 
fan efficiency. If the diameter of the inlet connection is less than the diameter of inlet 
of the fan wheel, a higher velocity of air is required through the inlet connection than, 
when it is equal to or greater than the inlet of the wheel. Connections for attaching inlet 
pipes to the casing aggravate this condition. The preferable form of inlet to the casing 
is a stream-lined conduit which conforms to the natural direction of the flow of air into 
the inlet. Experiments have indicated a range of mechanical efficiency of from 65 to 
70% in a fan with restricted inlet connection, compared to 70 to 80% in the same fan 
with stream-lined inlet, the volume of air and the static pressure being the same in both 
cases. The shape of the stream-lined inlet also exercises considerable influence on the 
mechanical efficiency. Stream-lined inlets are of particular advantage with the wider 
fans, where the inlet air velocity is high and inlet losses consequently greater. 

The effect of obstructions in the inlet, such as bearings and their supports, is marked. 
The capacity may be decreased as much as 20% and the mechanical efficiency by from 
2 to 3%. Due to this fact double-width, double-inlet fans, which require hearings in 
the inlets, have a lower capacity and efficiency than two single-inlet fans with over- 
hung wheels and unobstructed inlets. 

"When a fan is used for exhausting, the duct is led to an inlet box fitted to the fan 
casing. The shape of the inlet box may have a marked effect on the performance of 
the fan. See Trans. A. S. M. E-, TSP-54-16, 1932 and FSP-55-9,1933. 

M. S. Kice, Jr., Bays that when double inlet fans are used as exhausters, as for induced draft 
■work, the design of the box must be co-ordinated with the particular fan to which it is applied 
to enable air to pase through the fan inlet with minimum loss. Properly proportioned rectangular 
boxes have the advantage of minimum erosion as contrasted with spiral inlet boxes. The fan 
manufacturer develops these proportions along with the development of the fan. 

Some types of multiblade fan inlets (1935) use stationary inlet vanes, curved to direet 
the air into the fan wheel with a minimum shock loss. Such vanes reduce the capacity, 
pressure and horsepower of these fans at a given speed, and increase overall efficiency 
by decreasing shock. Capacity and pressure desired may be obtained by a slight increase 
in speed, but the increased efficiency results in considerable reduction of horsepower. 
The vanes increase efficiency proportionately more for the higher capacities, and horse- 
power is at a maximum and decreases before free delivery condition is reached. This 
characteristic (see Fig. 5) provides a limit load for a given fan at a specified speed. 

The effect of the ratio of diameter of fan wheel to diameter of inlet on the other 
dimensions and on the efficiency of a steel plate fan is shown by Table 1. In this table 
the standard fan inlet is 62.5% of the diameter of the wheel. The relative dimensions 
of fans of other ratios are based upon this standard. A high-efficiency fan, as shown by 
the table, is tall and narrow, and is therefore more expensive than the ordinary standard 
commercial fan. This type of fan frequently is used for induced draft work and for 
direct connection to steam engines. 


Table 1. — Relative Dimensions of Steel Plate Fans Operating at the Same Capacity 

and Pressure 

(From Fan Engineering, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Diam. Inlet 
Diain. Wheel 

Diameters, Percent of 
Diameters of Standard Fan 

'Width, 
Percent of 
Width of 
Standard Fan 

Horsepower, 
Percent of 
Horsepower of 
Standard Fan 

Speed, 
Percent of 
Speed of 
Standard Fan 

Wheel 

Inlet 

0. 700 

62.0 

91.9 

108 .9 

112.3 

123.0 

. 650 

93.2 

97.5 

102 .5 

104.0 

109.5 

. 625 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.600 

106.9 

102.6 

97.5 

96.7 

92.7 

.550 

123.5 

108.8 

92.1 

91 .0 

78.2 

.500 

144.9 

1 16.6 

85.9 

86.8 

64.5 

.450 

170.8 

123.0 

81 .3 

83.4 

53.3 

.400 

206.5 

132.4 

75 .5 

80.0 

43. 1 

.350 

255.0 

142.8 

70.1 

77.5 

34. 6 


FAN OUTLETS. — The head of air developed by a fan consists of both static and 
velocity pressure, the latter ranging from 25% to 50% of the total pressure at outlet. If 
the fan discharges directly to atmosphere, all velocity pressure at outlet is lost. If the 
fan is fitted with an evasd discharge piece of proper construction, which will reduce the 
velocity of the} air to from 1000 to 5000 ft. per min., a large percentage of this velocity 
pressure may be converted into static pressure. This evas6 discharge piece should be 
tapered at an angle of from 7° to 10° from the axis, and should be of sufficient length to 
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reduce the velocity to the figures above given. Such an evase discharge piece makes 
possible a decrease in speed of the fan, and increases the volumetric capacity by from 
8% to 12% with an increase in horsepower of but from 3% to 5%, static pressure remaining 
the same. 

PRESSURE CHARACTERISTICS OF FAINS.— Pressure characteristics of centrifugal 
fans are determined by meas ur ing , with a Pitot tube, the total pressure (also known as 
dynamic or impact pressure) and the static pressure at the fan outlet, at several different 
percentages of fan outlet opening, ranging from full opening to outlet entirely closed. 



The fan is run at a constant speed during the entire test. The horsepower required to 
drive the fan at each condition of fan-outlet opening is also measured. Prom the readings, 
curves similar to those in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are plotted. In making a fan test, actual 
quantities, as volume of air, horsepower, pressures in inches of water, etc., are plotted. 
If, however, these values are converted into percentages of rated performance of the 
fan under test, the curves may be used to determine the characteristics of any size of 
fan of similar design. 



Fig. 4 . Characteristic Curves of Forward-curved Blade Fan 

The shape of fan blade greatly influences the form of the characteristic curves. Fig. 3 
^presents the performance of a straight radial-blade fan. At constant speed, pressure 
increases as the load on the fan is reduced. 

Fig. 4 shows characteristic curves for one type of fan with forward-curved blades- 
Fig. 5 shows the characteristic curve of a forward-curved blade fan on which are super- 
posed three system curves, which are of value in determining the suitability of a given 
fan for a given set of conditions. A system curve is plotted on the basis of volume of air 
required vs, the resistance pressure necessary to force it through the system. The inter- 
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section of the system curve and the fan resistance-pressure curve shows conditions tm 
they will actually occur, and which satisfies both fan and system characteristics- The 
volume of air delivered is read on the scale of abscissas at the foot of the ordinate drawn 
through the intersection. The horsepower required is read on the horsepower scale 
opposite the intersection of the aforesaid ordinate with the brake horsepower curve. 

The use of system curves also permits the performance of the fan to be checked against 
'a set of variable conditions, to determine its suitability for a wide variation in volume 
or resistance pressure. 

Examflu. — A NTo. 10 Sirocco fan 
is chosen to deliver 32,950 cu. ft. per 
min. againBt a system resistance pres- 
sure of 1 1/2 in., requiring 11.71 Hp. 
at 213 r.p.m. (See Table 6 .) If the 
system resistance pressure is 1 1/4 in. 
for 32,950 eu. ft. per min. instead of 
1 1/2 in. for this same volume, the fan 
is capable of delivering approximately 
50,000 cu. ft. per min. and requires 
approximately 19 Hp. (See points M 
and N, Fig. 5), overloading the 15 
Hp. motor originally selected to drive 
the fan. This, however, cannot occur; 
if 50,000 cu. ft. per min. will flow 
through the system, the resistance 
pressure will rise to 2.65 in. Actually, 
the fan will handle a lesser quantity 
of air until fan and system charac- 
teristics coincide. Curve A shows the 
system conditions as originally esti- 
mated, i.e., with resistance pressure 
20% too high. Curve B shows the 
system conditions as they actually 
exist. Curve C shows system conditions estimated 20% too low. The intersection of curve B 
with the fan curve shows at point 6 , that the fan will deliver 36,000 cu. ft. per min. at a 
resistance pressure of 1.48 in., requiring 12.7 33. Hp. at 213 r.p.m. Curve C similarly shows 
(point c) that the fan under the given conditions will deliver 39,600 cu. ft. per min. at a resistance 
pressure of 1.44 in., requiring 14.3 B.Hp. at 213 r.p.m. These curves Bhow that had curve C 
been the original estimate, and had the resistance pressure been estimated 50% too low, the fan 
selected would be capable of delivering the required amount of air without overloading the motor. 
They further show the importance of considering the system in connection with fan performance. 

Tig. 6 shows characteristics of a double-curved blade, multiblade fan. with stationary 
inlet vanes. (See Tan Inlets.) In this particular fan the blade curves forward from its 


ab c 



g. 5. Use of System Curves 



Fio. 6 . Characteristic Curves of Double-curved Multiblade Fan. 
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inner edge to about the middle of the blade, at "which point the curve reverses, and at 
the periphery of the "wheel the blade has a distinctly backward curvature. The pressure 
curve rises with a decrease in load in a manner similar to that of a straight radial-blade 
fan. This type of fan must run at higher speed for a given pressure than a forward- 
curved blade fan of the same size. The horsepower required is proportionately lower 
at the higher loads in comparison with the power required at the lower loads. In com- 
bination with the rising pressure curve, this indicates that the possibility of overloading 
the motor is eliminated. For a discussion of the characteristics of the double-curved 
blade fan, see Some Developments in Centrifugal Fan Design, by F. "W. Bailey and 
A. A. Griqui (Trans. A.S.H.V.E,, 1921). Fig. 7 shows the characteristics of a back- 
ward-curved blade fan. 

For every fan running at constant speed there is a pressure and corresponding volume 
at which a fan will operate at its maximum efficiency (see Characteristic Curves) , and a 
wide variation in these conditions will give a great drop in efficiency. In selecting a fan 
for any purpose the catalogs and bulletins issued by manufacturers should be examined 
and a tabular comparison made of the sizes, speed, etc., of different fans which may be 
used for the given purpose and conditions. (See Fan Tables and Fan Charts, pp. 1-63 
to 1-79.) 

THE RELATION OF CAPACITY, SPEED, PRESSURE AND HORSEPOWER for 
a given fan, piping system and density of air are: Bet N = speed of fan, r.p.m., or ft. 
per xnin. of peripheral velocity; Q = capacity, cu. ft. per min.; V = outlet velocity of 



air, ft. per min.,* h = pressure, in. of water; Hp. = horsepower; D « diam. of fan 
■wheel; W = density of air at absolute temperature t. Then 

QociV.v'A 7o cN, Q. AT ocvT. hoc AT 2 . Hp. a N 3 , Q\ h%. 

For a given symmetrical line of fans, the following relations hold : 



Capacity 
varies as 

Pressure 
varies as 

Horsepower 
varies as 

1 li.p.in. 

varies as 

At constant r.p.m 

At varying r.p.m 

£2 

D3 x R f 

D 2 

D*X R t 
Unchanged 
W, 1/t * 

x n t 

n2 


At constant tip speed . . 


At constant capacity and speed 

ZJ 4 

W, l/t* 

V t * 

At constant pressure 

V7 

v7 


* Approximate. f R = ratio of r.p.m. 


RELATION OF VELOCITY AND PRESSURE. — The pressure of the air due to the 
velocity of the fan blades may be determined by the formula 77* v*/2 g, or 
* “ 'where H = head ” of air, ft., v — velocity of air leaving fan, ft uer 

second, and g ^acceleration due to gravity = 33.2. The pressure of the air is increased 
by increasing the revolutions per minute of the fan. 

The pressure as measured by a Pitot tube is eiven in inches of water, which may be 
converted to feet of head H, or to other units as follows" 

Let P = pressure, lb. per sq. ft.; P, = pressure, lb', per sq. in.; p _ pressure, oz. 
per sq. in.; h = pressure, m of water; W = weight of air, lb. per cu. ft.; ,, = velocity 
of air ft. per -sec.;. V = velocity of air, ft, per min. Let the humidity in the air be 
negleoted.^ 1 hen^smee water at 70° F. weighs 62.30 lb. per cu. ft., P = HW = 5.192 h, 
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Sub stitut ing the value of fl int = V2 gH, we have v = V 64.32 X S.192 (ji/W) = 
18.27 Vh/W, or 7= 1096.2%/ A/ Tf. At 70°F., W « 0.07494 (See Table 6, p. 1-05), 
whence H *= 5.1& 2 (ft./ IF ) — 69.282 h, from which the values of v and V are determined 
as follows: v » V2gH = V64.32 X 69.282A » 66.754 VT ft. per see.; V = 4005%/h ft. 
per min. 

Since 1 oz. per sq. in. = 1.728 in. of water at 70 <> F-, velocity, when pressure is 
measured in oz. per sq. in., is ?= 66.754 Va = 66.754V 1.728 p = 87.71 VJ ft. per 
sec.; y — 5263 Vp ft. per min. 

If pressure is measured in l b. per sq. in., at 70°F., 1 lb. per sq. in. = 27.74 in. of water, 
' and v = 66.761 vT = 66.761 V 27.74 P x = 350.S9V_P^ ft. per sec., V » 21, 053 ft. 
per min. 

The ve locity at any other temperature than 70 °F., can be found from the formula, 
y 2 — Vi^h/ti, where T\ and Vi are velocities and h and t% corresponding absolute 
temperatures, V i being the velocity at 70° F. For any other barometric pressure, velocity 
can be determined from the formula Fa = Vp/ p\f p%, where pi and p 2 are barometric 
pressures corresponding to velocities V\ and Vi, respectively- 

EFFECT OF ETJMIDITY OK FAN PERFORMANCE.— Tables and charts relating 
to fan performance are based on dry air. The presence of moisture in the air requires, 
for strict accuracy, a correction according to the formula V — VpSw/Wu where V 
and Vi — respectively, velocity, ft. per min., of air as observed and of dry air; W and 
If a — respectively, cu. ft. per lb. of air as observed, and of dry air. This correction ia 
relatively unimportant for all ordinary cases of fan operation. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON FAN PERFORMANCE.— In a centrifugal fan, 
at constant speed and capacity, the horsepower required and the pressure developed 
will vary directly as the density and inversely as the absolute temperature of the air. 
If h and <2 be temperatures in deg. F., the corresponding absolute temperatures will 
be («i f 460) and 0 2 + 460), and +- 460) /fo -f- 4=60) = K. Let pi and be the 
respective volumes at these temperatures. Then if the volume of air to be delivered 
at temperatures fj and fa is constant, p% * pi/K and Hp. 2 = Hp.i JK. 


Table 2. — Velocity of Dry Air Due to Pressure 

(Air at 70° F. and 29.92 in. barometer) 


Pres- 
sure, 
in. of 
Water 

Veloc- 

ity, 

ft. per 
rain. 

Pres- 
sure, 
in. of 
WateT 

v eloc- 
ity, 
ft. per 
rain. 

Pres- 
sure, 
in. of 
Water 

V tiloc- 
ity, 
ft. per 
min. 

Pres- 
sure, 
in. of 
Water 

» eloc- 
ity, 
ft. per 
rain. 

Pres- 
sure, 
in. of 
Water 

Veloc- 
ity, 
ft. per 
ruin, 

Pres- 
sure, 
in. of 
Water 

Veloc- 

ity, 

ft. per 
min. 

0. 05 

896 

0. 7 

3351 

2.0b 

5664 

4. 00 

8,010 

7. 0 

10,595 

14.0 

14,985 

. 1 

1266 

. 75 

3468 

2.25 

6007 

4.25 

8,256 

7. 5 

10,968 

15.0 

1 5,510 

. 2 

1791 

. 8 

3582 

2.50 

6332 

4. 50 

8,496 

8. 0 

11,328 

16.0 

i 16,020 

. 25 

2003 

.9 

! 3800 

2.75 

6641 

4.75 

8,729 

9.0 

12,015 

17.0 

16,513 

. 3 

2193 

1.00 

4005 

3.00 

6937 

5.00 

8,943 

10. 0 

12,665 

18.0 

16,990 

. 4 

2533 

1.25 

4478 

3. 25 

7220 

5.50 

9,392 

1 1.0 

13,282 

19.0 

17,456 

. 5 

2832 

1.50 

4905 

3. 50 

7492 

6.00 

9,810 

12.0 

13,875 

20.0 

17,910 

. 6 

3102 

1.75 

5298 

3. 75 

i 7736 

6.50 

10,210 

13.0 

14,440 




Example. Required the size, speed and horsepower of fan to handle 30,000 cu. ft. of air per 
min. at V 4 in. pressure and at 425° F. Solution. — From Table 4, a No. 10 Limit Load Conoidal 
fan at 350 r.p.xn. -will deliver 30,312 cu. ft. at 1 1/a in. static pressure, requiring 8.4S Hp.; it will 
deliver the same volume at 3/ 4 in. pressure and 425® F. Horsepower required at 425° F. — Ilp. 2 = 
Hp-i /K — 8.48/1.67 = 5.08. For maximum Hp. required at above speed, see limit load figures 
at bottom of I able 4. At 350 r.p.m., limit load or maximum Up. will be 9.00, based on 70° air. 
Correcting for temperatures as above, limit load at 425° F. = 9.00/1.67 - 5.30 Up. 

HORSEPOWER OF FANS. — For a fan of perfect efficiency, the work expended in 
moving a column of air is the volume of air at 70° F. multiplied by the pressure, or 
Q 'K P — Q X 5.193 ht, where Q = volume, cu. ft. per min; P = pressure, lb. per sq. 
ft.; h t = total pressure, in. of water. Then Ep. fl = QP/33,000 = 5.193 Qhtf 33,000. 
If Q be taken as 1 cu. ft. and h t as 1 in., Hp.« = 5.193 0/33,000 = 0.00015735 Q. If 
Up.a = 1 and h t = 1 in., then Q = 1/0.00015736 = 6355, whence Hp. a = Qh t / €355. 

From these equations the brake horsepower of a fan may be determined by the 
formulas Hp.j = 0.00015736 Qht/JSt = 0.00015736 Qh a /E Sf whore h t and h a = total and 
static pressures, respectively, and E t and E a = total and static mechanical efficiencies, 
respectively. 

FAN EFFICIENCY.— The mechanical efficiency of a fan ia E = Hp. a /Hp.b, where 
Hp.a and Hp.& are air and brake horsepowers respectively. The value of Hp. a is usually 
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computed by means of the total pressure against which the fan operates, although some- 
times the static pressure is used. 

Static Efficiency. Total Efficiency. Mechanical efficiency may be stated either as 
static or as total efficiency. Static efficiency is the ratio of air Hp., calculated by means 
of static pressure, to brake Hp. That is, E s = (Q X 5.193 hj 33,000) /B.Hp. Total 
efficiency is the ratio of air JHp., calculated by means of the total pressure of the air, 
to brake Hp. That is, Et — (Q X 5.193 fc</33, 000) /B.Hp.; Q — cu. ft. of air per min., 
and h 8 and ht = static and total pressures, respectively, in. of water. 

Manometric Efficiency, E m is variously given by different writers as E m — gHf Fj 2 
and E m = 2 gH/Vb 2 , where H — bead of air, ft.; Vb ~ peripheral speed of fan-blade 
tips, ft. per sec.; and g — acceleration due to gravity = 32.2. It is defined as the ratio 
of the pressure developed by the fan to the pressure against a plane surface due to a 
velocity equal to the peripheral velocity of one fan blade. 

Volumetric Efficiency, E v is the ratio of volume of air delivered per revolution of the 
fan and the cubical contents of the fan wheel. The term is a misnomer, since it does not 
fulfill the definition of efficiency, viz. : energy recovered 4- energy expended. The formula 
for volumetric efficiency is E v — Qlirr-vm, where Q — volume of air delivered, cu. ft. 
per min. ; r — radius of fan wheel, ft.; w — width of fan wheel, ft.; n — rev. per min. 

The terms Manometric and Volumetric efficiency are without much significance and 
rarely are used in present day fan practice. 

SELECTION OF FANS. — The determining features in selecting the proper size of 
fan for a particular installation are the power requirements and the velocity of air at 
fan outlet. Some classes of work require absolute quietness of operation, while others 
do not. The lower outlet velocities are used where quietness is essential. Table 3 repre- 
sents outlet velocities covering the average range of practice, and can be used in making 
fan selections. These outlet velocities are lower than those recommended several years 
ago, since present (1935) types of fans have larger outlets in proportion to other dimen- 
sions. Comparative noise tests show fans with fixed inlet vanes to operate at lower 
nodse levels than the same fans without vanes. Experience will assist the engineer in 
making the best selection for any specific condition. See also notes on Fan Tables and 
Tan Charts. 


Table 3. — Permissible Fan Outlet Velocities 



Supply System 

Exhaust System 


800-1000 

1000-1400 

Schools and Theaters . 

1000-1400 

1200- 1600 

Hotels and Offices 

1200-1600 

1400-1800 

Factories 

1500-2300 

1700-2500 


FAN TABLES are published in two forms: 1. A rated capacity table giving capacity, 
speed and horsepower of the fan when operating at point of best efficiency- As a fan fre- 
quently operates under conditions other than those of best efficiency, tabular figures 
should be modified by reference to characteristic curves, when such are available, or 
by calculation (see below) to ascertain probable performance at other than rated loads. 
2. A multi-rating table giving performance of each size of fan at each static pressure 
at which the fan may operate, showing directly horsepower required by any size of fan 
to deliver any given volume against any static pressure, and enabling performance of 
different fans under identical conditions to be compared. Tables 4 to 7 are such, tables. 
Figures for any other size of fan may be calculated from the data in these tables. 

Examples in Use of Fan Tables. — In fans operating at constant pressure and with 
the same outlet velocity: 1. Capacity and horsepower vary as square of diam. D of 
fan wheel; 2. Speed varies inversely as Z). 

Example 1. — Required size of a Limit Load Conoidal fan to deliver 13,000 cu. ft. of air per 
min, at a static pressure of 1 1/2 in. Solution. — From Table 3 outlet velocity Bhould be from 1200 
to 1600 ft. per min. From Table 4, capacity of a No. 10 fan (60-in. fan wheel) at 1400 ft, per min. 
outlet velocity is 28,292 cu. ft. per min. From law (1) above (13,000/28,292) — (jD/OO) 2 and 
D = 40.6. The nearest commercial size of fan (Table 4) has a 42-in. wheel. To obtain exactly 
13,000 cu. ft. per min. at 1 1/2 in. static pressure for a 42-in. fan, find from law (1) the corresponding 
capacity C at 1 1/2 in. static pressure for a No. 10 fan; thus, (60/42)2 = (C/ 13,000) and C = 
26,500 cu. ft. per min. The nearest value of C in Table 4 to 26,500 is 26,271 at an outlet velocity 
of 1300 ft. per min., which is satisfactory. Opposite this velocity and under 1 1/2 in. static 
pressure, find the speed to be 361 r.p.m. and Hp. to be 8.6. Applying law (1) to find lip. for a 
42-in. fan, 8.6 X (42/60) 2 — 4.22 Up. From law (2) the speed of the 42-in. fan is 3C1 X (00/42) = 
516 r.p.m. The fan selected, therefore, will be a No. 7 (42-in.) Limit Load Conoidal fan operating 
at 516 r.p.m. and requiring 4.22 Hp. 

If it is necessary to select a fan to operate at pressures not covered by the tables, the following 
laws arc applied to convert the given figures to values in the tables. For a given size of fan and 
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piping system: a. Capacity varies directly as speed; b. Pressure varies as square of speed; 
c. Speed and capacity vary as square root of pressure; d. Horsepower varies as cube of capacity 
or speed. 

Example 2. — Required the size of a Limit Load Conoidal fan. to supply 40,000 cu. ft. per min. 

at l/s-in- static pressure, with maximum outlet velocity of 1200 ft. per mim Solution. — Find 

corresponding capacity at 1/4 in. static pressure by applying law (c). ) = ((7/40,000) 

whence C - 56,570 cu. ft. p er min . By law (c), outlet velocity at 1/4 in. static pressure is also 
found to be 1200 X (V 1/4./ V i/s ) — 1697 ft. per min. From Table 4, capacity at 1697 ft. per 
min. may be taken as 34,354 cu. ft. per min. Applying law (1) as before, (56,570/34,354) — 
(D/60) 2 , and D = 77 in. The nearest commercial size of fan (Table 5) is 78 in., and from law 
(1), (60/78) 2 — <(7/56,570), and C - 33,470 cu. ft. per min. Interpolating in Table 4, 33,470 
cu. ft. per min. at 1/4 in. static pressure will require 3.91 Hp. at 263 r.p.m., and the outlet 
velocity will be 1660 ft. per min. Converting these values to a 78-in. fan at 1/4 in. static 
pressure, C = 33,470 X (78/60) 2 = 56,570; r.p.m. = 263 X (60/73) « 202; Hp. - 3.91 X 
(78/60) 2 = 6.61. 

Transforming to l/g in. static pressure to comply with the given conditions, 

From law (c) C - 56,570 X (v'i/a/V^) = 40,000 cu.ft. per min.; 

“ “ <c) r.p.m. * 202 X (Vl/gAA/* ) = 143; 

" “ Cd) Hp. - 6.61 X (143/202)3 = 2 .35; 

** “ (c) Outlet velocity = 1660 X (V 1/3 / “V 1/4 ) == 1174 ft. per min. 

The fan selected, therefore, will be a No. 13 (78-in.) Limit Load Conoidal fan, operating at 143 
r.p.m. and requiring 2.35 Hp. 


Table 5. — Dimensions of Limit Load Conoidal Fans 

1 (Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 1934) 



Dimensions, in. 


Fan 

Size 

Wheel 

Liam., 

in. 

Width, 

A 

Outlet, 

J3 

Inlet, 

C 

Length , 
X> 

Height, 

E 

2 

12 

91/2 

12 

7/a 

12 3/4 

201/.1 

24 7/a 

2 1/2 

15 

H 7 /* 

16 


15 3/4 

251/4 

30 3/ 8 

3 

18 

Ml/3 

19 

Vs 

18 3 k 

29 7/s 

36 3/s 

3 1/2 

21 

I6I/2 

22 

1/4 

217/8 

34 3/4 

42 1/2 

4 

24 

US »/4 

25 

3/8 

25 

391/2 

48 1/4 

4 1/2 

27 

2 11/3 

28 

V3 

28 

441/4 

53 7/s 

5 

30 

?3S/3 

31 

3/4 

30 3/ 4 

501/4 

54 5/8 

5 1/2 

33 

253/4 

34 

7/8 

33 3/4 

55 

60 3/ 8 

6 

36 

28 

38 


36 3/4 

59 3/4 

65 1/2 

7 

42 

32 5/3 

44 

1/4 

43 

69 3/s 

76 3/s 

8 

48 

37l/. t i 

50 

1/2 

491/s 

79 

86 3/4 

9 

54 

417/3 

57 


551/s 

60 6/ 8 

97 5/s 

10 

60 

461/3 

63 

V4 

6U/4 

90 3/4 

108 5/ s 

11 

66 

5 ll/j 

69 

V2 

673/ s 

1 08 1/2 

119 

12 

72 

55 3/4 

75 

3/4 

7 3 3/g 

1 18 

129 7/g 

13 

78 

00 3/3 

€2 


79 3/ 3 

1 27 5/g 

140 3/4 

14 

84 

65 

88 

1/4 

651/2 

1 37 1/4 

151 l/g 

15 

90 

69 5/3 

94 

1/2 

9 1 5/s 

1 46 7/ 8 

162 

16 

96 

741/4 

100 

3 /4 

97 3/4 

1 56 3/3 

172 3/g 

18 

108 

831/2 

1 13 

3/4 

1097/g 

I 75 6/3 

194 1/g 

19 

1 14 

88I/3 

119 

3/4 

116 

1 85 3/ s 

204 5/s 

20 

120 

92 3/4 

126 

1/4 

1221 //{ 

1 95 3/8 

2 1 5 5/a 


Tables 6 and 7 are multi-rating tables of a No. 10 Sirocco fan (forward curved multi- 
blade), and a No. 10 high-speed fan (backward curved blade), both the product of the 
American Blower Corp. Both types arc built in two classes: Class I fans, for air con- 
ditioning or heating and ventilating duty, may be operated for a maximum duty of 
33/4 in. total pressure at 70° F. and sea level without exceeding safe structural limits, 
and may be used only for the ratings above the heavy black lines in the capacity tables; 
Class II fans, built primarily for industrial work, may bo operated up to total pressures 
of 6 3/ 4 in. at 70° F. and sea-level. The maximum total pressure for higher temperatures 
and elevations will be less than those shown in the tables. Tlicy must be used for all 
ratings below the hoavy black lines in tho capacity tables, but may be used for all 
ratings, if noise is not a factor. The determination, for capacity for other sizes than the 
No. 10 may be accomplished by the same type of calculation as given above. Dimensions 
of both types are given in Tables 8 and 9. 

Table 10 gives capacity of a No. 50 steel plate exhaust fan at various speeds and 
pressures. Capacities of other sizes can be determined as above described. This fan 
is essentially a straight radial blade fan, although it is fitted with other types of wheels 


(.Continued, on p. 1-71.) 
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Table 8. — Dimensions, inches, of Sirocco Fans. (See Figs. 9 to 13) 
(American Blower Corn., Detroit, Mick. 1954) 
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(American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., 1934) 
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* Inside Dimensions. 
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for special work. For handling stringy or fibrous material it is fitted with a cast-iron wheel, 
with smooth curves and surfaces presenting no projections to catch fiber and clog. For 
long shavings a steel plate straight blade fan is used. The slow speed wheel has steel 
plate blades with the tips curved forward. For cotton gin work, and for moving dust, 
smoke or vapors, the so-called cotton wheel is used. This wheel has 18 forward-curved 
blades. The capacity of the fan fitted with the three latter types of wheel is given in 
Table 10. See Table 11 fox dimensions of all sizes. 



Table 12 gives the capacities of blowers for han- 
dling air or gases. They are designed to operate at 
pressures up to 20 in. water gage, and are used for 
forced draft, cooling molds, blowing scale from dies 
and forging hammers, ejector exhaust systems for 
removing inflammable or corrosive fumes, etc. Sizes 
3 to 7 are of steel plate construction. Sizes, C, 
CO and 000 are of cast iron. Dimensions are given 
in Table 13. 
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COMPARISON 1 OF FAN SIZES. — Manufacturers of fans designate the various 
sizes by a series of arbitrary numbers. To enable comparison of the same siae of fan 
Table 13. — Dimensions, inches, of Type P Blowers and Exhausters. (Tigs. 15 and 17.) 
(American Blower Corp.. Detroit, Mich., 1934) 


Fan 

Size 

Wheel 

Diana. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

A a 

000 

7 

4 21/32 

5 19/a$i 

5 1/8 


51/4 

2 13/ie 



8 | 

0 ° 

91/2 

6 7/32 

7 17/32 

6 7/s 


7 ' * 

4 


8 13/ie 


0 

101/4 

7 3/4 

9 7/i 6 

8 19/32 


813/16 

5 1/16 


11 

5 

3 

191/2 

12 Vl .6 

151/16 

13 3/4 

16 3/s 

151/2 

8 

H/4 

18 

jg 

4 

22 

14 

17 

15 1/2 

181/2 

171/2 

9 

13/8 

21 

1 

5 

241/2 

15 9/16 

1 8 16/16 

17 1/4 

20 5/g 

1915/i 6 

10 ! 

11/2 

24 

6 

27 

17 1/8 

20 7 / 8 

19 

22 3/4 

231/4 

1 1 

15/8 

27 

Jl— 

7 

32 

20 3 / 16 

24 5 / 16 

22 1/ 4 

26 3/s 

22 3/g 

12 1/2 

13/4 

30 

i 

an 

Wheel 









£ 

Size 

Diana. 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

P 

Q 

A a 

ooo 

7 

2 13/16 

8 3/4 

2 1/4 


4 U/i 6 


2 3/4 

1 1/2 

3 | 

00 

91/2 

4 H/16 

1 1 3/4 

3 V 16 


5 3/s 


33/4 

1 1/2 


0 

101/4 

5 7/8 

1311/is 

3 7 / 8 


613/i 6 


4 

2 1/4 

CP 

3 

191/2 

10 

28 9/16 

6 

61/2 

12 5/16 

' 12 11/16 

5 

4 1/4 

aJ 

4 

22 

11 

3H/2 

6 13/i6 

71/4 

13 7 / 16 

1 4 5/ifi 

6 

4 1/4 


5 

241/2 

12 

351/2 

7 1/2 

8 

15 1/2 

1 5 15/16 

7 

5 1/4 

I 

6 

27 

13 

37 9/i 6 

8 5/ 1R 

8 3/4 

16 

17 15/16 

8 

5 1/2 

CG 

7 

32 

15 

42 9/i 6 

9 1/4 

10 1/2 

181/16 

20 1/2 

9 

6 1/2 



Tig. 10. Cast-iron Type P 
Blower and Exhauster 


Fig. 17. Steel Plate Type P 
Blower and Exhauster 


7"g.s" a's.sV' 4.5* 4 ." 


2.6*2.25*2* 



5 f) 

Volume In Thousand Cubic Feet per Minute 
Fig. 18 . Sturi^vant Fan Chart 


built by different makers, 
T able 1 4 has been prepared 
by the National Assoc, of 
Fan Manufacturers. Fans 
in the same line are fairly 
comparable as to size. 

FAN CHARTS. — Fan 
charts perform the same 
function as multi-rating 
tables, and enable the 
proper siae of fan for a 
given service to be easily 
selected. Two forms are 
illustrated below. 
t Fig. 18 is a form of 
chart used by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. to deter- 
mine the capacity of steel 
plate, multi vane, and tur- 
bovane fans under various 
conditions of operation, 
and for the purpose of 
enabling the proper fan to 
be selected for a given 
condition of operation. 
The lower portion of the 
chart comprises volume 
and pressure scales while 
the upper portion gives 
curves of total efficiency 
and of the ratio of total 
pressure divided by static 
pressure, together with 
curves showing the tip 
speed of the fanB at vari- 
ous static pressures. To 
use the chart, locate point 
A to correspond with the 
desired volume in eubic 
feet per minute and the 
desired static pressure. A 
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* Manufacturers are as toliows: i. Anuncan Blower Carp,, Detroit. 2. Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 3. Clarage Fan (Jo., Kalamazoo, Mich. 4. B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 5. Garden City Fan Co., Chicago. 6. Ilg Elect. Ventilating Co., Chicago. 7. Autovent Fan & Blower Co., Chicago, 

8. Bayley Blower Co., Milwaukee. 9. New York Blower Co., Chicago. 10. Western Blower Co., Seattle, Wash, 
t Class MV 3. a Sirocco; b Limit-load; cpiexiform; d Aeroplex; ^ Streamline. 
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lime is drawn through this point and the origin as shown. The ordinate erected at the inter- 
section of this line with the lines corresponding to the different sizes of fan will cut the static 
efficiency curve, the total divided by static pressure curve and the tip speed curve. The 
intersection of the ordinate with these curves will give efficiency and tip speed corresponding 
to volume and pressure assumed. Speed and horsepower are determined then by: Jt.p.m. = 
tip speed X K. 

Horsepower — (0.000158 X volume X static pressure) 4- static efficiency. Values 
of K are given on the lines corresponding to each size of fan. 

Example. — R equired the size of fan to deliver 3500 cu. ft. per min. against 6 % in. static 
pressure. The point corresponding to this volume and pressure is shown at A , Fig. 18. Draw a 
hue through A and the origin of co-ordinates, cutting the several fan size lines. Erect ordinates 
at the points of intersection and continue them to the 6.75 tip-speed curve, intersecting the 
static efficiency curve and the curve of total divided by static at the middle of the onart. The 
following data then may be read from the curves : 


Fan No. 

Volume 

Pressure 

Efficiency 

Tip Speed 

35 

3500 


50.5 

Over 10,000 

40 

3500 


54.5 

9500 

45 

3500 

6 3/4 

56.5 

9150 

50 

3500 

6 3/4 

57 

9000 

55 

3500 


55.5 

8900 

60 

3500 

6 3/4 

47.5 

8900 


The tip speed of the 35-in. fan is too high and the 60-, 55-, and 50-in. fans have no apparent 
advantage in efficiency over the 45-in. fan. The choice, therefore, lies between the 40- and 
u 31 * * ari8 ' Since the difference in efficiency is small, the 40-in. fan is the natural selection, 
although for induced draft work the selection of the 45-in. fan probably will give better results. 

Fig. 19 ia a form of chart used by the American Blower Corp. It is a chart for double- 
imlet, 2/ s double-width fans, based on 690 r.p.m. Similar charts axe used for other speeds. 
This chart will give the size of fan, brake-horsepower, mechanical efficiency and other 
data required for handling air or gas at temperatures from 70° to 1000° F. The chart 
is entered on the ordinate of the given static pressure. At the intersection of this ordinate 
with the line of given temperature on the left Bide of the chart a horizontal line is drawn 
to intersect the ordinate of the required volume. The curve of fan sizes nearest the 
intersection gives the size of fan. At the point where the volume ordinate intersects 
the brake-horsepower curve of the fan size selected, a horizontal is projected to intersect 
the given temperature line at the right of the chart. The intersection is on the ordinate 
of the required brake horsepower. 


Example. — Required the size of fan, brake-horsepower and mechanical efficiency to move 

. Static Pressure Inches Water Gago 

( L__2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 2 3 SO 32 34 36 38 40 
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225,000 cu. ft. of air at 550° F. and 12 in. water gage static pressure from entrance of inlet "boxes 
to discharge of fan. 

Solution . — Draw a line downward from 12 in. static pressure to intersect the 550° line. Draw 
the horizontal from the intersection to meet the ordinate 225,000 cu. ft. per min., and read size 
11 1/2 fan at their intersection. Extend the ordinate vertically to the 11 1/2 B.Hp. curve, and draw 
a horizontal from the intersection to the 550° F. line. Follow vertically downward to read 653 
13. Hp. The intersection of fan size curve and volume ordinate lies between the 75.2% and 77% 
mechanical efficiency curves, and may be read as 76%, mechanical efficiency. Additional data 
shown are a cu. ft. per min. of 48.5%, of the rated capacity of the fan with standard air (68° F.) 
and a value of pressure X velocity of 12,500. 


2. DISC AND PROPELLER FANS 


Mr. H- F. Hagen says that in disc or propeller type fans the air flows in lines substan- 
tially parallel to the axis of fan rotation. Such fans are built with a great variety of 
blade shapes, the different forms modifying the characteristics of performance. 

This type of fan has the same change in performance with a change in speed as the 
centrifugal fan, against the same equivalent orifice. Volume increases directly as the 
speed, pressure as the square of the speed and horsepower as the cube of the speed; effi- 
ciency, ignoring the change in proportion of power 
consumed by bearing friction, remains constant. 

These relations have been proved so often by 
different investigators as to leave no doubt of 
their accuracy. Theoretically, they also hold 
for a constant kinematic viscosity. Kinematic 
viscosity is the relation between the viscosity of 
the air and the speed with which it will prop- 
agate a compression, that is, the speed of 
sound. Within the small range of pressure and 
temperature differences of air handled by fans, 
there is an entirely negligible change in kine- 
matic viscosity. The square-cube law, there- 
fore, bolds theoretically and experimentally. 

The axial flow fan has peculiar character- 
istics. See Fig. 20. There is always a break 
in the pressure curves. The horsepower tends 
to increase from the lowest value at maximum 
opening and greatest volume to the highest value when the opening is blocked tight, 
that is, at zero volume. By various designs, the curves can be greatly modified. The 
reverse curvature in the pressure characteristics can be almost eliminated but the pressure 



Table 15. — Capacity of Disc Ventilating Fans. — Free Delivery, Exhausting from Chamber 


(A.merican. Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., 1934) 


Fan 

Outlet Velocity, ft. per min. 

Diain., 

| 300 | 

| 6C0 j 

900 

in. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

| B.Hp. 

I 8 

566 

296 

0. 003 

1 132 

592 

0. 025 

1698 

888 

0.083 

24 

1006 

222 

. 01 

2012 

444 

. 04 

3019 

666 

.15 

30 

1572 

178 

. 01 

3145 

356 

.07 

4717 

534 

.23 

36 

2264 

148 

. 01 

4528 

296 

. 10 

6792 

444 

.33 

42 

3083 

1 27 

. 02 

6166 

254 

. 13 

9249 

. 381 

.45 

48 

4025 

111 

. 02 

8050 

222 

. 17 

12076 

333 

.59 

54 

5094 

99 

. 03 

1 0188 

198 

. 22 

1 15282 

29 8 

.74 

60 

6289 

1 89 

. 03 

1 2578 

178 

. 27 

18868 

26 7 

.92 

72 

9056 

1 74 

. 05 

1 8112 

1 148 

.39 

1 27168 

22 2 

1 .32 

Fan 

1 



Outlet Velocity, ft. 

per ruin. 




Diain., 

j 1200 

| 1500 

| 1800 

in. 

C.f.m . 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

18 

2264 

1 184 

0.197 

2840 

1480 

0.38 

3396 

1776 

0. 663 

24 

4025 

888 

.35 

503 1 

1 110 

.68 

6038 

1332 

1. 18 

30 

6289 

712 

.54 

7861 

890 

1.06 

9434 

1068 

1. 84 

36 

9056 

592 

.79 

1 1320 

740 

1.53 

13584 

888 

2. 65 

42 

12332 

508 

1.07 

15415 

635 

2. 08 

18498 

762 

3. 60 

48 

16101 

444 

1.39 

20125 

555 

2. 72 

24151 

666 

4. 70 

54 

20376 

396 

1.76 

25470 

496 

3. 44 

30564 

594 

5.95 

60 

25157 

356 

2. 17 

3 1444 

445 

4. 25 

37735 

534 

7.35 

72 

36224 

296 

3. 13 

45280 

370 

6. 12 

54336 

444 

10 60 
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at this point then becomes unstable. By limiting leakage around the periphery, horse- 
power can be made nearly constant, but the general features of the curves are always 
present in greater or less degree. 

The pressure curves are really a combination of two different flows of air. When 
the fan is operating against low resistance and delivering the greater volumes, the air 
can. flow substantially straight through the fan. When the pressure increases to such 

an amount that at the speed of the portion of 
the blade near the hub sufficient pressure 
cannot be developed, all the air can no longer 
go straight through, but some of it must climb 
up the blade until it reaches a point where the 
speed is sufficient to create a pressure equal to 
that against which the fan is working. The 
fan then is to some extent working as a cen- 
trifugal fan. As the pressure increases, this 
action becomes more marked. The break in 
the pressure curves occurs at the point where 
the action is changing from that of a propeller 
to that of a centrifugal fan. 



Table 16.- -Capacity of Disc Ventilating Fans. — Exhausting from Chamber Having 

Restricted Inlet 


(American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., 1934) 


Fan 

Resistance Pressure, in. of Water 

Diam., 

1/8 in. | 

1/4 in. | 

:i )S in- 

in. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m.. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

18 

1 181 

872 

0.1 1 

1671 

1236 

0.31 

2048 

1516 

0.56 

24 

2099 

656 

.19 

2970 

927 

.54 

3642 

1 136 

1.00 

30 

3280 

524 

.30 

4640 

744 

.85 

5690 

908 

1.56 

36 

4723 

436 

.43 

6683 

618 

1.22 

8194 

758 

2.25 

42 

6429 

375 

.59 

9094 

532 

1.66 

1 1152 

650 

3.06 

48 

8397 

328 

.77 

11880 

464 

2.18 

14568 

568 

4.00 

54 

10627 

290 

.97 

15037 

■1 12 

2.75 

18436 

506 

5.05 

60 

13120 

262 

1.20 

18560 

372 

3.40 

22760 

454 

6.24 

72 

18893 

218 

1.72 

26732 

309 

4.88 

32774 1 

379 

9.00 

Fan 

Resistance Pressure, in. of Water 

Diam., 

1 1/2 in. 

i *V8 in. | 

| 3/t in. 

in. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

C.f.m. 

R.p.m. 

B.Hp. 

18 

2361 

1714 

0. 86 

2462 

1952 

1.21 

2894 

2144 

1.59 

24 

4198 

1312 

1.54 

4698 

1464 

2. 15 

5146 

1608 

2.82 

30 

6560 

1048 

2. 40 

7340 

1171 

3.36 

8040 

1286 

4.41 

36 

9446 

872 

3. 45 

10570 

976 

4. 84 

11578 

1072 

6.35 

42 

12858 

750 

4. 70 

14386 

840 

6, 59 

15758 

918 

8.65 

48 

16794 

656 

6. 16 

18792 

732 

8. 60 

20584 

804 

I 1.23 

54 

21253 

582 

7. 76 

23782 

650 

10. 89 

26050 

714 

14. 29 

60 

26240 

524 

9. 60 

29360 

585 

13. 44 

32160 

643 

17. 64 

72 

3 7784 

436 

13.80 

42282 

488 1 

19. 36 

4631 2 

536 

25. 40 


Table 17. — Dimension of Disc Ventilating Fans. (Fig. 21.) 
(American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., 1934) 


Dimension A, in. . 

1 8 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

72 


B, in. . 

191/s 

251/8 

31 l/s 

37l/ 4 

431/is 

49 7/is 

55 1/2 

61 1/2 

731/4 


C, in. . 

51/2 

61/2 

71/2 

8 

9 

103/4 

11 

12 

14 


D, in . , 

6 5/8 

8 

81/2 

9 

91/2 

IOI /2 

11 

11 1/2 

131/2 


E, in. . 

3 7/8 

41/2 

51/2 

6 

7 

81/2 

8 3 /-l 

9 3/4 

II & /4 


F, in. . 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 


G, in . . 

21/4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 lb 

5 

6 


DUCTS FOR. FANS AND BLOWERS. — The charts, Fig. 22, will enable the selection 
of the proper size of round or rectangular duct for a given fan installation, or permit the 
resistance of a given duct system to be determined, from which the proper fan selection 
can be made. The charts are based on 100 ft. of straight galvanized duct, with proper 
allowance for the friction, of laps and rivets. To determine the size of duct for a given 
volume of air at a given friction loss, determine the friction loss per 10Q ft., and then 
And on Chart 1 the intersection of the co-ordinate of this friction loss and of the given 
volume. Read diameter of duct on the duct-diameter line passing through the intersec- 
tion, and the velocity on the velocity line passing through the same point. If the duct 
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ia rectangular, follow the diameter line into Chart 2. At ita intersection with the curve 
corresponding to one dimension of the duct, draw a horizontal line and read the other 
dimension on the scale at the right. 

Example 1. Find the size of a round duct 175 ft. long, and of a rectangular duct 12 in- 
wide, that will convey 5000 cu. ft. per min. with a friction loss of 23/^ in. water gage. Solution . — 
Friction lose per 100 ft. = (100/175) X 2.75 = 1.57 in. Draw a horizontal line through 1.57 on 
the friction loss scale at left of Chart 1. It intersects the 5000 cu. ft. per min. ordinate juBt below 
the 16 in. diam. line, and between the 3500 and 3600 ft. per min. velocity lines. Hence, a 16 in. 
round duct, with an air velocity of 3550 ft. per min. will fulfill the given conditions. Draw a line 

Cubic Feet per Minute _ _ : 
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parallel to the 16 in. diameter line to intersect the bottom line of Chart 1. Project a line -vertically 
downwards from this point into Chart 2 . At its intersection, with the 12 in. curve, dra-w a hori- 
zontal line to the scale at the right and read the other dimension of the duct, 17 in. 

Exauri/B 2. — Find the resistance pressure in a rectangular duct system 250 ft. long, handling 
15,000 cu. ft. of air per min., the ducts being 18 X 36 in. Solution . — The horizontal line through 
18 in. width on Chart 2, intersects the 36 in. curve opposite the 28 in. diam. curve on. Chart 1. 
Follow the 28 in. curve to its intersection with the 15,000 cu. ft. ordinate. Follow the horizontal 
line through this intersection to read a friction loss of 0.8 in. on the scale at the left. Total friction 
loss = (250/100) X 0.8 = 2.0 in. 

Elbows should be considered as an equivalent length of straight pipe, added to the 
length, of the duct. Friction loss should be computed on the total length thus found. 
Table 18 gives data for such corrections. 


Table 18. — Resistance of 90-degree Elbows 
J D = pipe diameter, R = radius of throat of elbow, L = length of straight pipe of equivalent 

resistance. 


JR 

L, 

R 

L 

R 

h 

R 

1 L 

R 

L 

1/4 D 

35 D 

D 

1 0 JD 

1 V4 I> 

5D 

3 D 

4.8 D 

41/2D 

5. 5 J) 

1/2 D 

18 D 

U-/4 D 

7.5 D 

ID 

4.3 D 

31/2 D 

5 D 

5 D 1 

5. 8 D 

3 /4 n ! 

13 D 

U-/2D 

6 D 

21 hr> 

4.5 D 

AD 

5, 2D 

5 I/ 2 D 

!) 


3. METHODS OF TESTING FAN’S 

ANEMO METER. METHOD. — Measurements by anemometers are liable to be very 
inaccurate (see page 1-21) and results obtained by them should be considered only as 
rough approximations. 

WATER GAGE READINGS AT END OR TAPERED CONE. — This method is also 
far from accurate on account of variable eddies in the air column. 

PITOT TUBE READINGS IN CENTER OF DISCHARGE PIPE give fairly accurate 
results when, discharge pipe is the same size as fan outlet, when Pitot tube is placed at 
a distance of at least 15 diameters of pipe from fan outlet, when the tube is so made that 
it will give correct readings of static pressure, and when velocities computed from the 
readings are corrected by a coefficient (0.87 to 0.92 in different experiments) for the ratio 
between average velocity and velocity at the center of the tube. 

PITOT TUBE READINGS IN ZONES OF EQUAL AREA.— The most accurate 
results are obtained if the tube is traversed across two diameters of the tube at right 
angles to each other, placing the nozzle successively at points which will divide the cross- 
sectional area into equal annular areas (with one central circular area). See Test Code, 
p. 1-83. Since velocity at any point is proportional to the square root of velocity head, 
it is necessary, for accurate results, to use the square of the average of the square roots 
of the readings as the mean velocity head of the whole area of the pipe. For low pres- 
sures, an inclined manometer should be used with tbe Pitot tube, containing gasoline 
instead of water; gasoline keeps the tube's clean, has a definite meniscus and almost no 
capillary attraction for the glass. Readings of the tube should be corrected for inclina- 
tion and for specific gravity of gasoline to reduce them to equivalent in. of water. 

For accurate scientific work it is well to check the static tube readings by manometer 
readings from a piezometer ring, which is a narrow annular air-tight channel encircling 
and soldered to the pipe. Six or more smooth holes bored into the pipe at right angles 
to its axis connect the interior of the pipe with the ring. The Pitot tube also may he 
calibrated by means of a Thomas electric gas meter. 

THE THOMAS ELECTRIC METER fox air and gas consists of an enlargement of 
section of the Row pipe into a chamber of a diameter equal to about two diameters of the 
pipe, with conical ends connecting it with tbe pipe. In the interior is placed an elect rin 
heater made of bare resistance wire mounted on a fiber frame and equally distributed 
over the section of the chamber, and also two electric resistance thermometers, one in 
front of and the other behind the heater. An electric current, measured by a wattmeter, 
is passed through the heater and the temperatures before and after the heating are 
measured by the thermometers. If Ti and T 2 are the temperatures before arid after 
the heating, H = the heat units corresponding to the watts delivered to the heater (1 watt 
= 3.145 B.t.u. per hour), and £ = specific heat of the air, then the weight of air healed, 
in pounds per minute, is W ~ H ~ {60 £{T^ — T\) }. 

ACCURACY OF PITOT TUBE MEASUREMENTS. — To obtain even, approximately 
accurate results with Pitot tubes it is necessary both to have the tube properly made 
and to take great precautions in using it. 'W. C. Rowse, TrarirS. A..S.M.E. xxxv, p. 633, 
1913, tested several forms of tubes, comparing their readings with those of a Thomas 
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e lectnc gas meter. The best tube was one made of a 1/4-in. outer and a l/g-in. inner 
thin brass tube, 4 or 5 in. long, soldered together at one end, which was tapered for 3/ 4 in. 
down to the internal diameter of the inner tube, which was thus given a sharp edge. 
The outer tube was perforated with a smooth hole 0.02 in. diam. at each side at the middle 
of its length. The rear end of the small tube and each 
annular space between the two tubes was connected to 1/4-in. 
upright tubes, from which rubber tubes led to two manom- 
eters. The inner tube received the impact pressure, and the 
annular space the static pressure. The difference between 
the two is the velocity pressure, a direct reading of which 
could be made by connecting the two rubber tubes to the 
two legs of a single manometer. The manometers were glass Fig. 23. Pitot Tube 
U-tubes about 1/2 in. internal diameter, containing gasoline, 

inclined 1 vertical to 10 horizontal. The scale was graduated to read 0.01 in. of water 
column. The results of these tests showed that accuracy within 1% could be obtained 
when all readings -were obtained with a sufficient degree of refinement and when the 
Pitot tube was preceded by a length of pipe 20 to 38 pipe diameters long. Tests of 
Pitot tubes with long narrow slots in the outer tube, instead of the small holes, gave 
results which were in error from 3.5 to 10 %. 



4. TEST CODES FOR. FANS 

The following test codes for fans and blowers is abstracted from the standard test 
code of the Natl. Assoc, of Pan Mfrs. and the A.S.H.V.E., second edition, published 1932. 

Centrifugal Darts 


TEST DUCT is a discharge duct of area equal to fan discharge, straight, of uniform 
area and section, and not less than 10 diameters long. Readings are taken over a plane 
at right angles to the duct axis with a Pitot tube parallel to the duct axis, the impact 
end pointing upstream. Readings are taken at 8/4 of duct length from fan end. An 
adjustable device for symmetrically throttling the air is at the outer end of the test duct. 
See Fig. 24. 

STANDARD PRESSURE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS are the double Pitot tube 
and the manometer. The Pitot tube has not less than 4 static orifices not over €.02 in. 



Symmetrical 
Throt tling Dev ice - 

1 \\ /-Double Pitot 

m. iub v 

Teat Duct^ 


diam. No orifice is located at less than S tube 
diameters from upstream end of tube and at an 
equal distance from the elbow. The manom- 
eters or gages for measuring static pressure and 
velocity pressure are filled with a light liquid, 
kerosene, gasoline, or alcohol, and calibrated in 


position, with rubber tubing attached, by com- 


With. Transformation Piece. Area of 
Round Pact Equal to Area of Fa.n Outlet 
t* 1 n<j 


parison with a calibrated water-filled hook gage 
whose screw is calibrated to a degree of ac- 
curacy commensurate with the accuracy of the 



proposed reading. The rubber tubing is not 
removed from the manometer after calibration. 
The manometer for measuring total pressure 
is vertical and water-filled. 

DYNAMOMETER. — The cradle dynamom- 
eter is recommended for all power measure- 
ments. Calibrated direct-connected motors 


Pig. 24. Arrangement for Centrifugal Fan b® used. With indirect drive, friction 

Teat losses are determined for each condition of the 


test. 

NUMBER OF READINGS. — Round Ducts. — Not less than 2 traverses of 10 readings 
each, along diameters at right angles to each other at the centers of 5 equal-area concen- 
tric zones across the section of the duet, are made in each test. In small ducts the cali- 
brated nozzle method of Sanford A. Moss may be used for determining volumes. See 
Trans. A.S.M.E. xxxviii, p. 761, 1916. Several nozzles with different size outlets are 
required to give range of capacity, but if the outlet duct is 20 diameters long with a throt- 
tling device midway, the number of nozzles may be reduced. 

Rectangular Ducts. — Readings aTe taken in the center of not less than 16 nor more 
than 64 equal areas over the cross-section of the duct. With less than 64 readings the 
centers of the rectangular areas should be not more than 6 in. apart. 

ANGLE OF TRANSFORMATION PIECE. — No angle between axis of test duct and 
any longitudinal element shall exceed 7 deg. 
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TNT -FT OH OUTLET OBSTRUCTIONS. — Inlets and outlets must be * unobstructed 
, f structural features of fan involved in. bearings and their support. A. fan pro- 
S w£h own shaft and fail. ovn beariags aad mn for severd 
holm to wr k Fans with bearings or bearing supports in the miets are so mourned 

* or -irrrn/rRFR OT DETERMINATIONS. — Eight or more determinations from approxi- 
matTyTee^ehve ° to no dehv ery , with approximately equal increments of oapacty 

f ° r OUSFRVATIOHS AHD CALCULATIONS. — Simultaneous readings of total pressure, 
constant as possiDie unruug , ,, • All air readings are corrected to 

average velocity for each traverse, and average velocity pressures are calculated from 


—Not less than 6(1 

Hi 


I 


Inlet P«ct 


t — — — 4 YlcL — 

'Make certain of < 
substantial uniformity 
of static tube rending 
across whole duct area 


Complete readings 
here as specified 
for blowing tests 


Ft r 



r nNN ECTION FOR CHECK ON 
TOTAL PRESSURE READING 

FiQ- 2 5. Arrangement for Exhaust Fan 



l j y * 

Symmetrical 
Throttling 
Device 
_ *_ 


Fxo. 26. Arrangement for Exhaust 
Fan Tent with Inlet Boxes 


average velocities thus determined. The formula for velocity is 7 — 1090.2 \/p v /w, 
where V = velocity, ft. per min.; P v = velocity pressure, in. of water; w = weight of air 
in duct, lb. per cu. ft., as taken from tables of the U. S. Weather Bureau. Capacity for 
each determination is product of average velocity and duct area, corrected for inlet con- 
ditions Capacity, static pressure, total pressure arid horsepower input are corrected to 
constant speed (see p. 1-58). Total pressure and static pressure also are corrected for 
duet friction to give conditions at fan discharge, by adding lost head due to duct friction 
between fan outlet and Pitot tube. This loss will be : For round duds, J = 0.0257 (L/ D) P v ; 
for rectangular ducts, f = 0.01285 L { (a +■ b)J nb}P v , where / = pressure loss, in. of water; 
p _ average velocity pressure, in. of water; L = distance from fan outlet to Pitot tube, 
j) — , diam. of discharge duct; a = long side of duct, ft.; b = short side of duct., ft. 

’RESULTS. — After performance has been calculated for each determination, results, 
as corrected for standard air conditions and constant speed, are plotted with capacity as 
abscissas and pressures and horsepowers as ordinates. _ Smooth curves drawn through 
these points give pressure and horsepower characteristics, from which data mechanical 
efficiency is plotted against capacity. 

EXHAUSTING FANS. — Capacity is determined by readings in the discharge duct 
as above prescribed. To determine total pressure an inlet duet is used of area equaL to 
fan inlet and 6 diameters long. See Pfig. 25. Total head or total pressure is the differ- 
ence betwten average absolute total pressure in discharge duct and average absolute 
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total pressure in inlet duct, with. additions to convex friction of inlet and outlet ducts 
between points of measurement and the fan, in accordance with, the methods previously 
prescribed. Average absolute total pressure in inlet duct is determined by adding to 
absolute total pressure in inlet duct the calculated average velocity pressure in inlet 
duct. Readings in inlet duct are made at 3 / 4 of inlet duct length from entering end. 
Static pressure developed by fan is the difference between total head so obtained and the 
velocity head in the duct. 

CENTRIFUGAL PARS WITH INLET BOXES are tested with inlet boxes in place. 
See Fig. 26. Connected to the inlet box is a duct, or ducts for double inlet fans, of the 
same size and form as the inlet box opening, of length not less than the mean of its two 
sides, with a nozzle inlet on the open end formed of cylindrical sides as in Fig. 26. 
Readings are made in test duct at a point 1/2 of a mean side from open end, exclusive 
of length of nozzle. 

TOLERANCES. — A variation of 2 1/ 2 % in determinations of capacity pressure or 
horsepower will not be considered excessive when applied to the mechanical efficiency. 

Disc and Propeller Fans 

The code assumes disc and propeller fan3 to exhaust from a chamber, and all air read- 
ings must be taken on the inlet side. 

TEST SET-UP for disc and propeller fans consists of an air-tight chamber of rectan- 
gular or drum form and of minimum size in proportion to the fan to be tested. See 
Fig. 27. A duct 10 diameters long, including transformation piece, is on entrance side 
of chamber. Transformation piece is carried to full dimensions of the end of the chamber 
and provided with an effective diffuser. Volumes are varied by restriction at inlet end 
of test duct. Free delivery conditions are procured by an auxiliary blower for obtaining 



D — Diana., of largest -wheel to be tested 

F = Diaia. of duet to give velocity of 1800 ft. per min. when testing largest wheel 
F' = Diam. of duet coned down to give velocity of 1800 ft. per min. wiien testing 
wheels of diameters less than D 

Fig. 27. Arrangement for Disc and Propeller Fan Test 


zero or above static pressures in the chamber. Capacity of fan is determined by read- 
ings in the test duct in the manner prescribed for centrifugal fan tests. In. the large 
chamber, pressure is determined by readings of an impact tube. 

DISC FANS TESTED BLOWING are to be tested with the same standard apparatus 
as shown in Fig. 27 with the addition of a collar on the discharge side of the fan, of the 
same diameter as fan opening and one diameter long. 

MOUNTING. — Any obstruction to flow of air, as a driving motor, pulley, bearing, 
etc., that forms part of the unit, whether normally on either inlet or discharge side of fan, 
shall be in its designed position to so affect the test results as to show the true performance 
of fan as used in that unit. 


5. POSITIVE ROTARY BLOWERS 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT BLOWERS (“Roots” type) of the single-stage lobed 
impeller type are used to move air and gases in all volumes against pressures up to 15 lb. 
per sq. in., or produce vacuums equivalent, to 25 or 26 in. Ilg at sea level. The compound 
type is efficient at pressures up to 25 or 30 lb. per sq. in. They also are used to handle 
gases and liquids simultaneously in. varying proportions, particularly in vacuum proc- 
esses. The essential parts are two impellexs rotated by any suitable prime mover applied 
to either one or both shafts. Impeller shafts are geared together and impellers revolve 
in opposite directions. Each impeller traps during one revolution two pockets of the 
fluid being moved and forces it into the outlet pipe. The impellers can be made with 
any number of lobes, which are formed by gear tooth curves. A running clearance 
between the rotating pistons and around the easing prevents internal contact between 
working parts. 

Volumetric efficiency depends on internal clearances, operating pressure and speed 
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Table 19. — Brake Horsepower Required for Rotary Displacement Blowers 

(Connersville Blower Co., Conner sville, Ind., 1933) 

Cu. ft. 
per min. 

Free 
' Air 
100 
200 
400 
600 
800 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

3.000 

5.000 

10,000 

15.000 

20.000 

30,000 

Note.— —F or all volumes and pressures of 10 lb. per sq. in. and higher, IB. Up. can be consider- 
ably reduced by compounding. 


Table 20. — Sizes and Capacities of Pressure Blowers 
(Connersville Blower Co., Connexsville, Ind., 1933) 


Size 

Displace- 
ment, 
cu. ft. 
per rev. 

Rev- 

per 

min. 

Net Delivery 
of Free Air, 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Bralce 

Hp. 

Pipe 

Connection, 

in. 

47 AF 

0.16 

850 

108 

1 .0 

0. 8 

21/2 

717 AF 

1.17 

570 

570 

1.0 

3.3 

5 

10 X 24 SD 

3.30 

400 

1,180 

1.0 

6.3 

8 

12 X 30 SD 

6.00 

375 

2,040 

1 .0 

10.7 

10 

14 X 36 SD 

10.00 

350 

3,220 

1 .0 

16. 6 

12 

18 X 54 SD 

24.0 

230 

5,000 

1.0 

26.0 

16 

22 X 66 SD 

45.0 

235 

10,000 

I .0 

50. 0 

20 

47 AF 

0.16 


96 

2.0 

1.5 

2 1/2 

717 AF 

1.17 



2.0 

6.7 

5 

10 X 24 SD 

3.3 



2.0 

12.5 

8 

12 X 30 SD 

6.0 


1,965 

2.0 

21.4 

10 

14 X 36 SD 



Kfi 

2.0 

33.0 

12 

18 X 54 SD 

24.0 

Kli: 

fi? kw? 

2.0 

54. 0 

16 

24 X 72 SD 


1 92 

m hhi 

2.0 

104. 0 

20 

55 AF 

0.167 

850 

107 

3.0 

2.3 

2 1/2 

717 AFS 

1.1 7 

570 

517 

3.0 

9. 7 

5 

10 X 24 HD 

3.3 

440 

1,214 

3.0 

22.0 

8 

12 X 30 HD 

6.0 

410 

2,106 

3.0 

35.0 

10 

14 X 36 HD 

10,0 

385 

3,360 

3.0 

55.0 

12 

16 X 42 HD 

14.9 

378 

5,000 

3.0 


16 

22 X 54 HD 

36.8 

298 

10,000 

3.0 

155.0 

20 

55 AFS 

0. 167 

850 

96 

5.0 

3.9 

2 1/2 

8 X 12 HD 

.9 

660 

469 

5.0 

14.3 

6 

10 X 15 HD 

2.1 

550 

958 

5.0 

28.0 

8 

14 X 21 HD 

5.83 

440 

2,198 

5.0 

62.0 

10 

16 X 24 HD 

8.5 

407 

3,000 

5.0 

82.0 

12 

20 X 30 HD 

16.5 

340 

5,000 

5.0 

132.0 

16 

24 X 36 HDH 

28.5 

380 

iHQiSilsQHi 

5.0 

250.0 

20 

65 AFS 

0.222 

750 

118 

7.5 

6.4 

I 3 

10 x 10 HD 

1.4 

550 

609 

7.5 

28.0 

6 

12 X 12 HD 

2.4 

495 

965 

7.5 

43.0 

8 

16 X 16 HDH 

5.7 

418 


7.5 

82.0 

10 

18 X 18 HDH 

8.0 

432 


7. 5 

119.0 

12 

24 X 24 HDH 

19.0 

300 


7. 5 

192.0 

16 

30 X 30 HDH 

35.7 

300 

10,000 

7. 5 


20 

12 X 6 HD 

1.2 

520 

500 

10. 0 


6 

14 X 10 HD 

2,77 

448 

1,000 

10.0 

58. 

8 

18X14 HDH 

6.2 

382 


10. 0 

109. 


20 X 16 HDH 

8.8 

394 

3,000 

10. 0 


12 

26 X 18 HDH 

16.3 

340 

ggfl^EVuin^H I 

10.0 

250. 

16 

32 X 24 HDH 

33.7 

319 

10,000 1 

10.0 

470. 

20 


Total Differential Pressure, lb. per sq. in 


• 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

1 12 

15 

| 20 

30 

Brake Hp., Single-stage 

Brake Hp., Two-stage 

0.75 

J 5 

3 0 

4.7 







1 4 

2 7 

5 4 

8 5 







2 3 

4. 7 

9 7 

14 6 

19 8 

24 

23 

30 



3*4 

7.2 

13! 6 

21 1 

28 J 

36 

34 

41 

54 


4.2 

8.8 

18.4 

28.4 

36.5 

48 

' 56 

55 

70 


5.4 

11.3 

22.3 

34. 

45.5 

58 

69 

69 

88 


7.7 

15.9 

33. 

50. 

65. 

86 

103 

100 

128 


10 4 

22 

44 

67 

90 

115 

135 

132 

170 


15.6 

32. 

66. 

98. 

130. 

160 

190 

190 

255 


26. 

54. 

106. 

158. 

210. 

250 

295 

300 

410 

570 

50. 

104. 

207. 

300. 

385. 

470 

572 

700 

800 

1110 

74. 

152. i 

303. 

432. 

575. 

710 

846 

1065 

I 160 

1650 

99. 

200. 

397. 

580. 

740. 

925 

I 100 

1380 

1530 

2260 

145. 

295. I 

580. 

870. 

1120. 

1380 

1660 

2070 

2280 

3380 
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In large, medium-pressure units operating at direct-connected motor speed it may be 
as high as 98%. When operating at reasonably high speeds there is considerable effect 
of adiabatic compression; hence, good efficiencies are possible in single-stage operation 
at pressures up to 12 or 15 lb. per sq. in. ; in 2-stage operation up to 25 to 30 lb. per sq. in. 
Table 19 gives horsepower required for different volumes and pressures. Table 20 gives 
commercial sizes. 

Tig. 28 gives characteristics of a blower operating at constant speed, working against 
pressures ranging from 2 to 12 lb. per sq. in. Fig. 29 shows characteristics of a blower 
operated at constant speed and equipped with a power-saving unloading valve to reduce 
horsepower input to the blower in proportion both to reduction in air pressure and 



reduction in volume. Fig. 30 gives horsepower and volume curves of a blower driven 
by a variable speed engine or motor. 

Roots type blowers are used for transmission of manufactured gas, pneumatic convey- 
ing systems, agitation and aeration of liquids os in the activated sludge process of sewage 
disposal, vacuum filtration, foundry cupola 
and smelting furnace blowing, ventilation, 
of new tunnel workings, scavenging and 
supercharging Diesel engines, etc. In hew 
York and Chicago they are used on pneu- 
matic tube systems for conveying mail 
underground from sub-stations to the cen- 
tral post-office. In foundry applications 
they have been arranged to deliver a 
constant weight of air, either by manual 
control or automatically. 

Modifications of impeller design permit 
these machines to be used with high effi- 
ciency for pumping heavy, viscous fluids 
which, due to absence of valve ports, can 
be handled effectively. 

SIZE OF BLOWER REQUIRED. — 

Tabic 20 gives data on the capacities of 
blowers, from which the proper size maybe 
selected when the volume of air required is 
known. An ordinary smith fire requires about 60 cu. ft- of air per min. An ordinary oil 
furnace burns about 2 gal. of oil per hr., and 1800 cu. ft. of air should he provided per 
gallon of oil. For quantity of air required by foundry cupolas, see Foundry Practice. 

AF EXHAUSTER AND BLOWER is made by Schutte <fc Koerting Co., Philadelphia, 
on the principle of the steam-jet ejector. Capacities are given in Table 21. When used 


Table 21. — Dimensions and Capacities of Steam-jet Blower and Exhauster 


Diameter of 
Pipes, inches 

Capacity 

per 

Hour, 

CU. ft. 

Diameter of 
Pipes, inches 

Capacity 
per 
Hour, 
cu. ft. 

Diameter of 
Pipes, inches 

Capacity 

per 

Hour, 
cu. ft. 

Air 

Steam 

Air 

Steam 

Air 

Steam 

1/2 

V 4 1 

300 

2 

¥4 

4,000 

5 

2 

27,000 

S/ 4 

3/8 

600 

2 1/2 

1 

6,000 

6 

2 

35,000 

1 

3/ 8 

1000 

3 

1 1/4 

12,000 

7 

21/2 

48,000 

U/2 

Vs 

2000 

4 

1 VS 

18,000 

8 

3 

60,000 



Rev. per Mia. 


G. 30. Characteristics of Blower Equipped 
with Unloader, at Constant Speed 
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as exhausters with a steam pressure of 45 lb., these machines will produce a vacuum 
of 24 in. of mercury, but they can be specially constructed to produce a 28-in. vacuum. 
When used as compressors, they will operate against a counter pressure equal to 1/7 of 
the steam pressure. Table 22 shows the time required to evacuate tanks and gives the 
performance of a 1 1/2-in. exhauster. 

Another steam-jet blower is used for boiler firing, ventilation and similar purposes 
where a low counter pressure or rarefaction meets the requirements. The volumes as 
given in Table 23 are on the supposition of 60 lb. steam pressure, and a counter pressure 
of, say, from 0.5 to 2 in. of water. 


Table 22. — Performance of 1 1 / 2 -in. Steam-jet Exhauster 

(Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, 1933) 

Vacuum I Time, min., to evacuate 1 00 cu. ft. | Capacity, lb. per hr., of free dry air, 70° P. 


in tank, Steam Pressure, lb. per sq. in. 


in. 

100 

125 

1 50 

175 

200 

100 

I 125 

150 

1 75 

200 

5 

0.63 

0.60 

0.59 

0. 58 

0. 56 

2.85 

3. 0 

3. 06 

3. 12 

3.21 

10 

1 .36 

1.30 

1 .27 

1.25 

1. 21 

6. 16 

6. 5 

6. 63 

6. 76 

6.96 

15 

2.41 

2.60 

2.54 

2.50 

2. 42 

12.35 

1 13.0 

13. 26 

1 3. 52 

13.91 

20 

3.78 

3.70 

3.63 

3.55 

3. 44 

16. 63 

17. 5 

17. 85 

I 8. 20 

1 8.73 

24 

5.67 

5.40 

5.29 

5. 18 

5. 02 

25.65 

27.0 

27. 54 

28.08 

28.89 

27.8 

12.60 

12.00 

11 .76 

11. 52 

11. 16 

57.0 

60.0 | 

60. 2 

62.4 

64.2 


Table 23. — Dimensions and Capacities of Steam-jet Blower for Boiler Furnaces and 

Ventilation 


Diana., in. 

Capac- 

ity 

per hr., 
cu. ft. 

Diam., in. j 

Capac- 

ity 

per hr., 
cu. ft. 

| Diam., in. 

Capac- 

ity 

per hr., 
cu. ft. 

Air 

Inlet 

Air 

Disch. 

Steam 

Pipe 

Air 

Inlet 

Air 
Disch . 

Steam 

Pipe 

Air 

Inlet 

Air 

Disch. 

Steam 

PiDe 

4 

3 

3/8 

10,000 

11 

7 

3/4 

60,000 

18 

1 4 

H/4 

240,000 

5 

4 

1/2 

20,000 

12 

8 

3/ 4 

90,000 

24 

18 

11/2 

500,000 

8 

5 I 

X /2 

30,000 

14 

10 

1 

120,000 

32 

24 

2 

1,000,000 

9 

6 1 

3/4 

45,000 

16 

12 

1 

180,000 

42 

32 

21/2 

2,000,000 


Maximum coal burning capacity per hour == cu. ft. of air per hr. -5- 200. 
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PROPERTIES OF WATER 


EXPANSION OF WATER.. — Table 1 gives the relative ’volumes of -water at different 
temperatures, compared with its volume at 4° C. according to Kopp, as corrected by 
Porter. 


Table 1- — Relative Volume of Water at Different Temperatures 


Cent. 

Fahr. 

Volume 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Volume 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Volume 

4° 

39.1° 

1.00000 

35° 

95° 

1.00586 

70° 

158° 

1.02241 

5 

41 

1.00001 

40 

104 

1.00767 

75 

167 

1.02548 

10 

50 

1.00025 

45 

1 13 

1.00967 

80 

176 

1 . 02872 

15 

59 

1.00083 

50 

122 

1.01 186 

85 

185 

1.03213 

20 

68 

1.00171 

55 

131 

1.01423 

90 

194 

1.03570 

25 

77 

1.00286 

60 

140 

1 .01678 

95 

203 

1.03943 

30 

86 

1.00425 

65 

149 

1 .01951 

100 

212 

1 . 04332 


Weight of 1 cu. ft. at 39.1° F. = 62.4245 lb. ; weight of 1 cu. ft. at 212° F. = 62.4245 
-r 1.04332 = 59.833 lb. 

WEIGHT OF WATER AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES.— The weight of water 
at maximum density, 39. 1°, is generally taken at the figure given by Rankine, 62.425 lb. 
per cubic foot. Some authorities give as low as 62.379. The figure 62.5 commonly 
given is approximate. The highest authoritative figure is 62.428. At 62° F. the figures 
range from 62.291 to 62.360. At 32° F. figures given by different writers range from 62.379 
to 62.418. Hamilton Smith, Jr. (from Rosetti) gives 62.416. The weights of water per 
cubic foot from 32° F. to and including 212° F., given in Table 2, are based on the Inter- 
national Critical Tables. The weights over 212° are based on Keenan’s Steam Tables. 
Heat units above 32° F. are from Keenan’s Steam Tables. 

PRESSURE OF WATER DUE TO ITS WEIGHT.— The pressure of still water in 
pounds per square inch against the sides of any pipe, channel, or vessel of any shape 
whatever is due solely to the “head,” or height of the level surface of the water above 
the point at which the pressure is considered, and is equal to 0.43302 lb. per square inch 
for every foot of head, or 62.355 lb. per square foot for every foot of head (at 62° F.) . 
The pressure per square inch is equal in all directions, downwards, upwards, or sideways, 
and is independent of the shape or size of the containing vessel. See Table 3. 

The pressure against a vertical surface, as a retaining-wall, at any point is in direct 
ratio to the head above that point, increasing from 0 at the level surface to a maximum 
at the bottom. The total pressure against a vertical strip of unit breadth increases as 
the area of a right-angled triangle whose perpendicular represents the height of the strip 
and whose base represents the pressure on a unit of surface at the bottom; that is, it 
increases as the square of the depth. The sum of all the horizontal pressures is represented 
by the area of the triangle, and the resultant of this sum is equal to this sum exerted at 
a point one-third of the height from the bottom. The horizontal pressure is the same 
if the surface is inclined instead of vertical. 

For an elaboration of these principles see Merriman’s Civil Engineers’ Handbook or 
the chapter on Hydrostatics iu any work on Physics. For dams, retaining-walls, etc., 
see Merriman. 

The amount of pressure on the interior walls of a pipe has no appreciable effect upon 
the amount of flow. 

BUOYANCY. — When a body is immersed in a liquid, whether it float or sink, it is 
buoyed up by a force equal to the weight of the bulk of the liquid displaced by the body. 
The weight of a floating body is equal to the weight of the bulk of the liquid that it dis- 
places. The upward pressure or buoyancy of the liquid may be regarded as exerted at 
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the center of gravity of the displaced water, which, is called the center of pressure or of 
buoyancy. A. vertical line drawn, through it is called the axis of buoyancy or of flotation. 
In. a floating body at rest a line joining the center of gravity and the center of buoyancy 
is vertical, and is called the axis of equilibrium. When an external force causes the axis 
of equilibrium to lean, if a vertical line be drawn upward from the center of buoyancy 
to this axis, the point where it cuts the axis is called the metacerUer. If the metacenter 
is above the center of gravity the distance between them is called the metacentric height, 
and the body is then said to be in stable equilibrium, tending to return to its original 
position when the external force is removed. 


Table 2.— Weight of Water and Heat Units per Pound at Different Temperatures 


Temp., 

Lb. per 

B.t 

i.U. 

Temp., 

Lb. 

per 

B.t 

.u. 

Temp., 

Lb. per 

B.t.u. 

Temp., 

Lb. 

per 

■ B.t.u. 

deg. F. 

cu. ft. 

per 

lb. 

deg. F. 

cu. 

ft. 

per 

lb. 

deg. F. 

cu. ft. 

per lb. 

deg. F. 

cu. 

ft. 

per lb. 

32 

62.41 

0. 


91 

62 

, 10 

58 

.99 

150 

61. 19 

117. 84 

208 

59 

.92 

175. 98 

33 

62.41 

1 . 

.01 

92 

62 

08 

59 

.98 

151 

61. 17 

11 8. 85 

209 

59 

.90 

176. 99 

34 

62.42 

2, 

.01 

93 

62 

, 07 

60 

.98 

152 

61. 15 

119. 85 

210 

59 

. 87 

177. 99 

35 

62.42 

3 

.02 

94 

62 

, 06 

61 

.97 

153 

61. 13 

120. 85 

21 1 

59 

.85 

179. 00 

36 

62.42 

4 

.03 

95 

62 

, 05 

62 

.96 

154 

61. 11 

121. 85 

212 

59 

. 82 

180. 00 

37 

62.42 

5 

.03 

96 

62 

, 04 

63 

.96 

155 1 

61. 09 

122. 85 

214 

59 

.81 

182. 02 

38 

62.42 

6 

.04 

97 

62 

02 

64 

.95 

156 

61. 07 

123. 85 

216 

59 

.77 

184. 03 

39 

62.42 

7 

.04 

98 

62 

01 

65 

.94 

157 

61. 05 

124. 85 

218 

59 

.70 

186. 04 

40 

62.42 

8 

.05 

99 

62 

00 

66 

.94 

158 

61.03 

125.85 

220 

59 

.67 

188.06 

41 

62.42 

9 

.05 

100 

61 

, 99 

67 

.93 

159 

61. 01 

126. 85 

230 

59 

.42 

198. 15 

42 

62.42 

10 

.05 

101 

61 

, 98 

68 

.92 

160 

60. 99 

127.85 

240 

59 

. 17 

208. 26 

43 

62.42 

11 

.05 

102 

61 

96 

69 

.92 

161 

60. 97 

128. 85 

250 

58 

.89 

218. 39 

44 

62.42 

12 

.05 

103 

61 

95 

70, 

.91 

162 

60.95 

129. 85 

260 

58 

.62 

228. 55 

45 

62.42 

13 

.05 

104 

61 

94 

71 . 

.91 

163 

60. 93 

130. 85 

270 

58 

.34 

238. 74 

46 

62.41 

14 

.06 

105 

61 

93 

72. 

.91 

164 

60.91 

13 1.85 

280 

58 

.04 

248. 95 

47 

62.41 

15 

.06 

106 

61 

9! 

73. 

.90 

165 

60.89 

132.85 

290 

57 

.74 

259. 20 

48 

62.41 

16 

.06 

107 

61 

90 

74. 

.90 

166 

60.87 

133. 85 

300 

57 

.41 

269. 48 

49 

62.41 

17. 

.06 

108 

61 

89 

75. 

.90 

167 

60. 85 

134. 85 

310 

57 

.08 

279. 80 

50 

62.40 

18. 

.06 

109 

61 

87 

76. 

.89 

168 

60.83 

135.85 

320 

56 

.75 

290. 17 

51 

62.40 

19. 

06 

110 

61 

86 

77. 

.89 

169 

60.81 

136. 85 

330 

56 

.40 

300. 59 

52 

62.40 

20. 

.06 

11 1 

61 

84 

78. 

. 89 

170 

60.79 

137 85 

340 

56 

.02 

311.05 

53 

62.39 

21 . 

.06 

112 

61 

83 

79. 

. 89 

171 

60.77 

138, 85 

350 

55 

65 

321. 55 

54 

62.39 

22, 

.06 

113 

61 

81 

80. 

. 89 

172 

60.75 

139.85 

360 

55 

.25 

332. 10 

55 

62.38 

23. 

.06 

114 

61 

80 

81. 

. 89 

173 

60.73 

140. 85 

370 

54. 

.85 

342.71 

56 

62.38 

24. 

.05 

115 

61 

78 

82. 

.89 

174 

60.71 

141.85 

380 

54 

.47 

353.39 

57 

62.38 

25. 

.05 

116 

61 

77 

83. 

. 88 

175 

60.68 

142. 86 

390 

54 

.05 

364. 14 

58 

62.37 

26, 

.05 

117 

61 

75 

84. 

. 88 

176 

60.66 

143.86 

400 

53. 

62 

374.96 

59 

62.37 

27. 

.05 

118 

61 

74 

85. 

88 

177 

60. 64 

144.86 

410 

53, 

. 19 

385. 86 

60 

62.36 

28. 

.05 

119 

61 

72 

86. 

88 

178 

60.62 

145.86 

420 

52. 

74 

396. 84 

61 

62.35 

29 

.05 

120 

61 

71 

87. 

.88 

179 

60.60 

146.87 

430 

52 

.33 

407.91 

62 

62.35 

30 

.05 

121 

61 

69 

88. 

. 88 

180 

60.57 

147.87 

440 

51 

.87 

419.07 

63 

62.34 

31 

.05 

122 

61 

68 

89. 

. 88 

181 

60.55 

148.87 

450 

51 

.28 

430. 3 

64 

62.34 

32 

.04 

123 

61 

66 

90. 

. 88 

182 

60.53 

149.87 

460 

51 

,02 

441.7 

65 

62.33 

33. 

.04 

124 

61 

64 

91 . 

. 88 

183 

60.51 

150.87 

470 

50, 

,51 

453.2 

66 

62.32 

34. 

.04 

125 

61 

63 

92. 

. 87 

184 

60.49 

151.87 

480 

50. 

OO 

465.0 

67 

62.32 

35. 

,04 

126 

61 

61 

93. 

. 87 

185 

60,46 

152.87 

490 

49. 

,50 

477.0 

68 

62.31 

36. 

.03 

127 

61 

60 

94. 

. 87 

186 

60,44 

153.88 

500 

48, 

,78 

489. 1 

69 

62.30 

37. 

03 

128 

61 

58 

95. 

. 87 

187 

60.42 

154.88 

510 

48, 

,31 

501.6 

70 

62.30 

38. 

03 

129 

61 

56 

96. 

. 86 

188 

60.40 

155.88 

520 

47. 

62 

514.2 

71 

62.29 

39. 

03 

130 

61 

55 

97. 

. 86 

189 

60.37 

156.89 

530 

46, 

95 

527.0 

72 

62.28 

40. 

02 

131 

61 

53 

98. 

, 86 

190 

60.35 

157.89 

540 

46. 

30 

540.0 

73 

62.27 

41 . 

02 

132 

61 

51 

99. 

, 86 

191 

60.33 

158.90 

550 

45. 

66 

553.2 

74 

62.26 

42. 

02 

133 

61 

50 

100 . 

. 86 

192 

60.30 

159,90 

560 

44. 

84 

566.7 

75 

62.25 

43. 

01 

134 

61 

48 

101. 

. 85 

193 

60.28 

1 60.90 

570 

44. 

05 

580.4 

76 

62.25 

44. 

0 1 

135 

61 

46 

102. 

, 85 

194 

60.26 

161.91 

580 

43. 

29 

594.4 

77 

62.24 

45. 

01 

136 

61 

44 

103. 

85 

195 

60.23 

162.91 

590 

42. 

37 

608.7 

78 

62.23 

46. 

00 

137 

61 

43 

104. 

85 

196 

60.21 

163.92 

600 

41 . 

49 

623.2 

79 

62.22 

47. 

00 

138 

61 

41 

105. 

84 

197 

60. 19 

164,92 

610 

40. 

49 

638.0 

80 

62.21 

48. 

00 

139 

61 

39 

106. 

84 

198 

60. 16 

165,93 

620 

39. 

37 

653.4 

8! 

62.20 

49. 

00 

140 

61 

37 

107. 

84 

199 

60. 14 

1 66,93 

630 

38. 

31 

669.5 

82 

62. 19 

50. 

00 

141 

61 

36 

108. 

84 

200 

60. 11 

167.94 

640 

37. 

1 7 

686.6 

83 

62.18 

51 . 

00 

142 

61 

34 

109. 

84 

20 1 

60.09 

168.95 

650 

35. 

97 

705.2 

84 

62.17 

52. 

00 

143 

61 

32 

no. 

84 

20 2 

60.07 

169.95 

660 

34. 

43 

7 25.3 

85 

62.16 

53. 

00 

144 

61 

30 

11 1 . 

84 

20 3 

60.04 

170.96 

670 

32. 

89 

747.5 

86 

62.15 

54. 

00 

145 

61 

28 

112. 

84 

20 4 

60.02 

171.96 

680 

31 . 

06 

772.6 

87 

62.14 

55. 

00 

146 

61 

26 

113. 

84 

20 5 

59.99 

1 72,97 

690 

28. 

82 

803.0 

88 

61.13 

56 . 

00 

147 

61 

25 

114. 

84 

206 

59.97 

173.97 

700 

25 . 

38 

846.3 

89 

62.12 

57. 

00 

148 

61 

23 

115. 

84 

207 

59.95 

I 74.98 

706.1 

19. 

I 6 

925.0 

90 

62.11 

58. 

00 

149 

61 

21 

116. 

84 
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Table 3. — Comparison of Heads of Water in Feet with. Pressures in Various Units 

One foot of water at 39 1° Fahr. — 62.425 lb. on the square foot; 

“ = 0.4335 lb. on the square inch; 

“ — 0.0295 atmosphere; 

“ “ = 0.8826 inch of mercury at 32°; 

“ “ = 773.3 feet of air at 32° and atmospheric pressure; 

One lb. per square foot, at 39.1° Fahr = 0.01602 foot of water; 

One lb. per square inch, at 39.1° Fahr = 2.307 feet of water; 

One atmosphere of 29.922 in« of mercury-. . . . * 33.9 feet of water; 

One inch of mercury at 32° = 1.133 feet of water; 

One foot of air at 32°, and 1 atmosphere . . . . = 0.001293 foot of water; 

One foot of average sea-water * 1.026 feet of pure water; 

One foot of water at 62° F .....= 62.355 lb. per sq. foot; 

One foot of water at 62° F = 0.43302 lb. per sq. inch; 

One inch of water at 62° F. — 0.5774 ounce. . = 0.036085 lb. per sq. inch; 

One lb. of water per square inch at 62° F. . . . = 2.3094 feet of water; 

One ounce of water per square inch at 62° F. = 1.732 inches of water. 


Table 4. — Peet or Inches of Water Expressed in Pounds per Square Inch 


Depth in Inches 


In. 

Lb. per sq. in. 

In.. 

Lb. per sq.in. 

In. 

Lb. per sq. in. 

In. 

Lb. per sq. in. 

0.01 

0.00036 

0 . 1 

0.0036 1 

1.0 

0,036085 

10.0 

0. 36085 

.02 

. 00072 

.2 

.00722 

2. 

.07217 

20. 

.72170 

.03 

.00108 

.3 

.01083 

3. 

.10826 

30. 

1.08255 

.04 

.00144 

.4 

.01443 

4. 

.14434 

40. 

1.44340 

.05 

.00180 

.5 

.01804 

5. 

.18043 

50. 

1.80425 

.06 

.00217 

.6 

.02165 

6. 

.21651 

60. 

2. 16510 

.07 

.00253 

.7 

.02516 

7. 

.25260 

70. 

2,52595 

.08 

. 00289 

.8 

.02887 

8. 

.28868 

80. 

; 2.88680 

.09 

. 00325 

.9 

[ .03248 

9. 

.32477 

90. 

3.24765 


Depth in Peet 


Ft. 

Lb. per sq. in. 

Ft. 

Lb. per sq. in. 

Ft. 

Lb. per sq. in. 

Ft. 

Lb. per sq.in. 

0.01 

0. 00433 

0. 1 

0.04330 

1.0 

0 .43302 

10 

4.3302 

.02 

. 00866 

.2 

.08660 

2. 

.86604 

20 

8. 6604 

.03 

. 01 299 

.3 

.12991 

3. 

1 .29906 

30 

12.9906 

.04 

. 01 732 

.4 

.17321 

4. 

1 .73208 

40 

1 7. 3208 

.05 

.02165 

.5 

.21651 

5. 

2.16510 

50 

21. 6510 

.06 

.02598 

.6 

.25981 

6. 

2.59812 

60 

25. 9812 

.07 

.03031 

.7 

.30311 

7. 

3.031 14 

70 

30. 31 14 

.08 

.03464 

.8 

.34642 

8. 

3.46416 

80 

34. 6416 

.09 

.03897 

.9 

.38972 

9 

3.89718 

90 

38. 9718 


The pressure corresponding to any depth can be found by addition. ' 
Example. — P ressure corresponding to a depth of 37.42 in. equals 

1.08255 -f 0.25260 -f 0.01433 0.00072 = 1.3502 lb. per sq. in. 


Table 5. — Pounds per Square Inch Equivalent to Inches of Water 


Lb. per 
sq. i n. 

In. of 
Water 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

In. of 
Water 

Lb. per 
sq . i n. 

In. of 
Water 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

In. of 

W ater 

0. 01 

0.27712 

0. 1 

2.77123 

1 .0 

27.7 123 

10. 0 

277. 123 

. 02 

.55425 

. 2 

5.542 46 

2.0 

55. 4246 

20. 0 

554. 246 

.03 

.83137 

. 3 

8.31369 

3,9 

83. 1369 

30. 0 

831. 369 

. 04 

1 . 10849 

. 4 

11.0849 

4.9 

110. 849 

40. 0 

1 108. 49 

.05 

1 . 38562 

. 5 

13.8562 

5.9 

138. 562 

50.0 

1 385. 62 

.06 

1.66274 

.6 

16.6274 

6.9 

166. 274 

60. 0 

1 662. 74 

. 07 

1.93986 

. 7 

19.3986 

7,9 

193. 986 

70. 0 

1 939. 86 

. 08 

2. 21698 

. 8 

22. 169 8 

8.9 

221. 698 

80. 0 

221 6. 98 

. 09 

2. 49411 

, 9 

24. 941 1 

9.9 

249. 411 

90. 0 

2494. 11 


BOILING-POINT. — Water boils at 212° F. (100° C.) at mean atmospheric pressure 
at the sea-level, 14.696 lb. per square inch. The temperature at which water boils at 
any given pressure is the same as the tem perature of saturated steam at the same pressure. 
For boiling-point of water at other pressures than 14.696 lb. per square inch, see table of 
the Properties of Saturated Steam, p. 5-04. 

The Boiling-Point of Water May Be Raised. — When water is entirely freed of air, which may 
be accomplished by freezing or boiling, the cohesion of its atoms ia greatly increased, so that its 
temperature may be raised over 50° above the ordinary boiling-point before ebullition takes place. 
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It -was found by Faraday that -when such air-freed water did boil the rupture of the liquid was like 
an explosion. When water is surrounded by a film of oil, its boiling temperature may be raised 
considerably above its normal standard. This has been applied as a theoretical explanation of 
some boiler explosions. 

The freezing point also may be lowered, if the water is perfectly quiet, to — 10° C., or 18° Fahren- 
heit below the normal freezing-point. (Hamilton Smith, Jr., Hydraulics, p. 13.) 

FREEZING-POINT. — Water freezes at 32° F. at the ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
and ice melts at the same temperature. In the melting of 1 pound of ice into water at 
32° F. about 143.6 heat-units are absorbed, or become latent; and in freezing 1 lb. of 
water into ice a like quantity of heat is given out to the surrounding medium. 

Sea-Water freezes at 27° F. The ice is fresh. 

ICE AND SNOW. (From Clark.)— 1 cu. ft. of ice at 32° F. weighs 57.50 lb.; 1 lb. 
of ice at 32° F. has a volume of 0.0174 cu. ft. = 30.067 cu. in. 

Relative volume of ice to water at 32° F., 1*0855, the expansion in. passing into the 
solid state being 8.55%. Specific gravity of ice = 0.922, water at 62° F. being 1. 

At high pressures the melting-point of ice is lower than 32° F., being at the rate of 
0.0133° F. for each additional atmosphere of pressure. 

The specific heat of ice is 0-504, that of water being 1. The latent heat of fusion of 
ice is 143.6 B.t.u. per lb. 

1 cu. ft. of fresh snow, according to humidity of atmosphere, weighs from 5 lb. to 
12 lb. 1 cu. ft. of snow moistened and compacted by rain weighs from 15 lb. to 50 lb. 
(Trau twine.) 

COMPRESSIBILITY OF WATER. — Water is very slightly compressible. Its com- 
pressibility is from 0.000040 to 0.000051 for one atmosphere, decreasing with increase of 
temperature. For each foot of pressure, distilled water will be diminished in volume 
0.0000015 to 0.0000013. Water is so incompressible that even at a depth of a mile a 
cubic foot of water will weigh only about half a pound more than at the surface. 


Table 6- — Solubility of Oxygen in Distilled Water at Different Pressures and Temperatures 
(Geo. C. "Whipple in paper before Am. Water "Works Assoc., JPower, June 25, 1912) 


Temp., 

| Water Pressure, lb. per sq. in. 

deg. 

• 

| 20 

1 40 1 

60 

| 80 

| IOO 

Fa.hr. 

| Parts per Million 

32 

14.7 

34.7 

54. 7 

74.7 

94.7 

1 14.7 

50 

11.3 

26.7 

42. 2 

57.5 

73.0 

88.1 

68 

9.2 

21 .7 

34. 2 

46.8 

59.2 

71 .7 

86 

7.6 

17.9 

28.3 

38.6 

48.9 

59.2 

104 

6.2 

14.6 

23. 1 

31.4 

39.8 

48.2 

122 

4.8 

11 .4 

17.9 

24.5 

31.1 

37.6 

MO 

3.6 

8.4 

13. 3 

18. 1 

22.9 

27.7 

176 

1.7 

3.9 

6. 2 

8.4 

10.7 

12.9 

194 

1.0 

2.2 

3. 5 

4.8 

6.1 

7.4 

212 

0 







IMPURITIES OF WATER. — For a discussion of the impurities in water and of water 
purification, see Boiler Feedwater, under Steam Boilers, p. 6-63. 



HYDRAULICS 

By William P. Creager 


1. FLOW THROUGH ORIFICES AND SHORT TUBES 


ORIFICES AND SHORT TUBES* — Fig. I shews typical examples of orifices and 
short tubes. A knowledge of the laws of the flow of water through them is necessary to 
determine the discharge through sluiceways and the entrances to conduits. If the en- 
trance is not properly shaped, a contraction of the jet occurs as in a, c and A, Fig. 1, and 
the area of the jet is not as great as that of the orifice or tube. For properly rounded 
approaches to orifices, as in b and e, and in the constant-diameter short tubes in d, j and 
g, the diameter of the jet equals the area of the orifice or tube. In short tubes without 
rounded entrances, the contraction does occur, but the jet, with certain exceptions as 
explained below, re-expands as indicated, a partial vacuum occurring just inside the 
entrance. 

Let E = head of water, ft., on the center line of a freely flowing orifice or tube, or the 
difference in water level 
for a submerged orifice ox 
tube; a =■ area, sq. ft., of 
the orifice or tube; v = 
theoretical velocity, ft. per 
sec., corresponding to head 
E; g = acceleration of 
gravity — 32.2 ft. per sec. ; 

Q — discharge, cu. ft. per 
sec.; C -2 = coefficient of 
contraction, or ratio of 
area of jet to area of orifice 
or tube; C i = coefficient 
of friction; C = coefficient 
of discharge. 



Fig. 1 . Types of Orifices 


The general equation for the velocity of spouting water is t - V2 gH . . . . [1J 

Considering friction, the actual velocity due to head H is v — C r iV / 2g H. 

The discharge is equal to the product of the actual velocity and the area of the jet, 
or, since the area of the jet is a, Q — vC^a, or Q = Ci ChfcV' 2 gH, 

In experiments conducted to determine the discharge through orifices and tubes, the 
coefficient of friction, C\, and the coefficient of contraction, Ch, are combined and the 
general equation for the discharge is Q = CaV^gE [2j. 


The value of C i varies with the shape of the orifice ox tube. Table 1 gives average 
experimental values of C, for use in Equation [2] for several types of orifices and tubes. * 

These orifices and tubes are circular unless otherwise noted. According to Bovey and 
other authorities on orifices in thin plates (Fig- la), the value of C for circular orifices is 
about 2% less than for square orifices; from 3 to 4% less than for rectangular orifices 
having a ratio of length to height of 4; and from 5 to 7% less than for rectangular orifices 
having a ratio of length to height of 10. A similar relation probably exists for tubes 
having square-cornered entrances. The coefficient C is not greatly affected by submergence. 

Coefficients for short tubes apply only to heads less than about 40 ft. For higher 
heads the expansion heretofore explained does not occur and the coefficients C approach 
those for orifices of similar type. 

The expansion of the jet within the short tubes may not occur if they are not sub- 
merged and if sufficient friction is lacking, ie., the jet, after contracting, may pass through 
the tube without touching its sides, if under a high head; even if the trajectory is such 
that the jet strikes the bottom of the tube, expansion will not occur if the friction along 
the bottom is insufficient. 


* Where the head is large in comparison with size of orifice or tube. For head or orifice equal 
to (1.5 X height of orifice), results are about 1 % too large. 
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The shape of the jet from a sharp-cornered round orifice, Fig. la, between the orifice 
and the vena contracts, or section at which the area of the jet becomes constant, is indi- 
cated in Fig. 2 * and should be used for rounded entrances as in Fig. le. 

Values of C for vertical orifices with full contraction, Fig. la, with a free discharge 
into the air, with the inner face of the plate, in which the orifice is pierced, plane, and 
with sharp inner comers so that the escaping vein only touches these inner edges are 
given in Table 2, which is an abridgment of tables compiled by Hamilton Smith, Jr., 

from many experimental data. 

The coefficients in Tables 1 and 2 have been ob- 
tained from experiments under ideal conditions. As 
an indication of the smaller discharge coefficients ob- 
tained for practical cases, Fig. 3 gives the results of 
Stewart’s experiments. (Investigation of Flow through 
Large Submerged Orifices and Tubes, C. B. Stewart., 
Univ. of Wis. Bull . 216, 1908, on the discharge through 



Fig. 2. Standard Mouthpiece 


* A. H. Gibson, after Weisbach. 

Table 1. — Coefficients of Discharge, C, through Orifices and Tubes for Equation [2] 

(Circular Except as Noted) 


No. Type of Orifice 

I a In thin plate, <7 =■ - - 0.60 

1 b Hounded, C =» 0.97 

1 c Inwardly projecting, C = 0.50 

1 d Short tube, sharp-cornered entrance *: 

L/D = 0 0. 25 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.50 2.50 3.50 

C = 0.60 0.63 0.67 0.72 0.76 0.79 0.80 0.80 

le Short tube, rounded entrance, C = 0.97 

1/ Inwardly projecting, sharp-cornered entrance, C = 0.72-0.80 

1 £ Inclined short tube sharp-cornered entrance t'- 

90® 80° 70° 60® 50° 40® 

C ~ 0. 82 0.80 0.78 0.76 0.75 0.73 0.72 

I A Convergent short tube 

4 0° 5.75° 11.25® 22. 5° 45® 

C (sharp-cornered entrance) 0.82 0.94 0.92 0.85 .... 

C (rounded entrance) = 0.9 7 0.95 0.92 0.88 0.75 


* From experiments by Rogers and Smith on submerged tubes {.Eng. News , vol. Ixxvi, p. 827, 
1916). The coefficient for L/D = 2.5 and more has been found by other experimenters to be 
0.82. f According to Weisbach.. £ H. W. King after Unwin. 


Table 2. — Values of Coefficient C for Vertical Orifices with Sharp Edges, Full Contraction, 
and Free Discharge into Air 


Head 

from 


Square Orifices. Length of the Side of the Square in Feet 


Center 
of Ori- 
fice H 

.02 

.03 

. 04 

.05 

. 07 

.10 

. 12 

.15 

. 20 

. 40 

. 60 

. 80 

1 .0 

0.4 



.643 

.637 

.628 

.62! 


.611 






0.6 

. 660 

.645 

.636 

.630 

.623 

.617 

.613 

.610 

.605 

.601 

.598 

.596 


1 .0 

. 648 

.636 

.628 

.622 

.618 

.613 

.610 

.608 

.605 

.603 

.601 

.600 

. 599 

3.0 

. 632 

.622 

.616 

.612 

.609 1 

.607 

.606 

.606 

.605 

.605 

.604 

.603 

. 603 

6.0 

. 623 

.616 

.612 

.609 

.607 

.605 

.605 

.605 

.604 

.604 

.603 

.602 

. 602 

10. 

. 616 

.611 

.608 

.606 

.605 

.604 

. 604 

.603 

.603 

.603 

.602 

.602 

. 601 

20. 

. 606 

.605 

.604 

.603 

.602 

.602 

.602 

.602 

.602 

.601 

.601 

.601 

. 600 

100. (?) 

. 599 , 

. 598 

.598 

.598 

.598 

.598 

. 598 

.598 

.598 

.598 

.598 

.598 

. 598 


Circular Orifices. Diameters in Feet 


11 

. 02 

.03 

. 04 

,05 

. 07 

. 10 

. 12 

. 15 

. 20 

. 40 

. 60 

. 80 

1.0 

0.4 




.637 

.628 

.618 

. 61 2 

.606 






0.6 

. 655 

.640 

.630 

.6 24 

. 61 8 

.613 

. 609 

.605 

.601 

.596 

.593 

.590 


1 .0 

. 644 

.631 

.623 

.6 17 

.612 

.608 

. 605 

.603 

.600 

.598 

.595 

.593 

. 59! 

2. 

. 632 

. 62! 

,614 

.6 10 

. 607 

.604 

. 601 

.600 

.599 

.599 

.597 

.596 

. 595 

4. 

. 623 

.614 

.609 

.605 

. 603 

.602 

. 600 

.599 

.599 

.598 

.597 

.597 

. 596 

6. 

. 618 

.61! 

,607 

.604 

.602 

.600 

. 599 

.599 

.598 

.598 

.597 

.596 

. 596 

10. 

. 61 1 

.606 

.60 3 

.601 

. 599 

.598 

. 598 

.597 

.597 

.597 

.596 

.596 

. 595 

20. 

. 601 

.600 I 

.599 

.598 

. 597 

.596 

. 596 

.596 

.596 

.596 

.596 

.595 

.594 

50.(?) 

. 596 

.596 

. 59 5 

.595 

. 594 

.594 

. 594 

.594 

.594 

.594 

.594 

.593 

. 593 

100.(?) 

. 593 

.593 | 

. 592 

.592 

. 592 

. 592 

. 592 

.592 

.592 

.592 

i .592 

| .592 

. 592 



DISCHARGE THROUGH SLUICE GATES 
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4 ft. square submerged sluices of different types). The minimum value of C for each set 
of experiments is shown. The forms of the entrances to the sluices, Fig. 4, are given 
as follows: Series A, Square entrance; Series a, Contraction suppressed on bottom; 
Series b, Contraction suppressed on bottom and one side; Series c, Contraction sup- 
pressed on bottom and two sides; Series d, Contraction suppressed on bottom, two 
sides and top. 

The peculiar shape of the curve for Series c is probably an error in the experiments. 

The experiments ^covered heads _ 

ranging from 0.05 'to 0.30 ft. It C,95 |_l 1 1 FT fl 1 I I i i 1 PR 11111 RTT H FFTTFF H 
was found that C was least for : 

heads of 0.15 ft., and these losses 0,90 - 
are the ones indicated in Fig. 3. I 

In these experiments. Series A I 

corresponds to Item Id of Table 1, 0 35 I 

in which C varied from 0.60 to ^ I 
0.80, as compared with Stewart’s Q&Q : 
coefficients of 0.60 to 0.784, which g ' : 
is a reasonably close agreement; ~ : 

but Series d corresponds to Item ft 0.75 ■ 
le of Table 1 in which O is given - 

as 0.97, as compared with Stewart’s ° - 

variation of 0.925 to 0.8S2. In ®- 7t) I 
the latter case, the considerably I 

lower values of Stewart’s coefficient 0.55 I 
probably were caused in part by 
an imperfect mouthpiece. 

VELOCITY OF APPROACH. “SsJ ^ W l5 w ^ 3 .0 3.5 

— If the velocity in the channel Ratio. R, of Length of Tube to Side of 4.0 Foot Square Opening 

of the approach were uniform, the y J(J . 3 Values of C and K 

actual head on the orifice or tube 

would, in reality, be the measured head plus the head corresponding to the velocity of 
approach. The velocity of approach, however, is not uniform through any section of 
the channel, being less than the average at the sides and bottom. The velocity directly 
opposite the orifice therefore is greater than the average, and the effective head on the 

orifice is the measured head plus a head some- 

what greater than that corresponding to the 
velocity of approach. j I 

Equation [2], corrected for velocity of ap- I I 
proacb, may be written j Mm . r — -g 

Q = CaV2 s (If 4 - ph v ) t . . [ 3 ] 

where v average velocity of approach, h v — I '. r . G - Stewart’s Shu*?®- Sho ™ ^ J? “ 
, , ,r , , y tion Suppressed on Bottom and J.wo oid.es 

head corresponding to this velocity, and £ a 

coefficient which must be determined experimentally. Unfortunately, /3 is not well 
known for many types of orifices, and may vary between 1.0 and 2.0, depending upon 
the location and relative size of the orifice. 

RECTANGULAR ORIFICES AND TUBES UNDER LOW HEAD— If the area of 
the freely flowing orifice or tube is large in comparison with the head, the equation [l] 

should be written Q — (2 LC/3)\/2g (ifi% — H 2 ^), [4] 

where IT 1 and Hi = heads on the bottom and top of the orifice, respectively. 'If the 
orifice is completely submerged, the head is the difference in level between the upper 
and lower water surfaces, and Equation [2] applies. 

If, in Equation [4] the top of the orifice is at the water surface, H 2=0 and the equa- 
tion reduces to: Q = (2LCJ3)^2g HV* [5] 


Fig. 4. Stewart’s Sluice, Showing Contrac- 
tion Suppressed on Bottom and Two Sides 


This is the basic theoretical equation for discharge over weirs. A. H. Gibson says that 
Equation. [2] can be used with an error not greater than 1% if the depth of water to the 
top of the freeLy flowing orifice is greater than twice the height of the orifice. 

DISCHARGE THROUGH SLUICE GATES. — Sluice gates are made in a variety of 
forms. Many types of sluices, controlled by sluice gates, are in reality short conduits in 
which skin friction is a large percentage of the total loss. A discussion of the losses 
through conduits is given later. See p. 2—10. If the sluice is short, the discharge may 
be considered as that through a short tube (Pigs, la? to 1 h inclusive), or, if the sluice 
gate is in a thin wall (Pigs, la to lc inclusive), the discharge may be obtained from Equn- 
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lions [2] or [3] with the proper coefficient of discharge selected from Table 1 or Fig. 3 
according to the details of the sluice gate opening. 

2. FLOW OF WATER IN CONDUITS 

HEAD BY BERNOULLI’S THEOREM. — The velocity head, or head required to 
produce a given velocity, is, 

Velocity head — h — v 1 /2g [oa] 

According to Bernoulli’s Theorem, the general law governing steady flow of water in 
conduits is as follows: For steady flow in a conduit, the sum of the velocity head, the 
pressure head, and the potential head at any point. A, is equal to the sum of the corre- 
sponding heads at any upstream point, B, less the frictional resistance between the points 
A and B, Fig. 5. 

Expressed mathematically, we have: 

W2g) 4* h v +• he = (ci 2 /2 g) + V ■+ h e f - h f [5h] 

where v and vi = the velocities, ft. per sec., at points A and B respectively; h p and h p ' 
= corresponding pressure heads, ft.; h e and h e ' = the corresponding potential heads above 
a common datum plane, ft. ; hf = total frictional resistance or lost head, ft., between 
points A and B. 



If a vertical or oblique tube, Fig. 5, be inserted in a pipe containing water under pres- 
sure, the water will rise in the tube, and the vertical height to which it rises will be the 
head, h p , producing the pressure at the point where the tube is attached. Such a tube 
is called a piezometer or pressure measure. If the water in the piezometer falls below 
its proper level, it shows that the pressure in the main pipe lias been reduced by an ob- 
struction between the piezometer and the reservoir. If the water rises above its proper 
level, it indicates that the pressure there has been increased by an obstruction beyond 
the piezometer. 

If we imagine a pipe full of water to be provided with a number of piezometers, then 
a line joining the tops of the columns of water in them is the hydraulic gradient, and 
h p + C»V2 g) defines the corresponding elevation of the energy gradient. 

In an open conduit, h c and h e ' are measured to the water surface, as in Fig. 6, and 
h p and hp', measured to the same place, are equal to zero. Therefore, the hydraulic 
gradient for open conduits is at water surface. 

The head lost by friction and eddies between any two points in a closed or open con- 
duit is equal to the drop in level of the energy gradient between the two points. This 
in turn is equal to the drop in level of the hydraulic gradient, as shown by piezometer 
readings (or water surface in open conduits), plus the velocity head at the upper point 
and less the velocity head at the lower point. 

CRITICAL VELOCITY. — In capillary tubes, between plates (dose together, or in large 
pipes at very low velocity, the friction, head varies directly as the velocity. The velocity 
below which this takes place is the critical velocity . Below the critical velocity, the water 
flows in straight-line filaments, but above it the flow is turbulent and the exponent of v 
is increased. The critical velocity extends over a considerable range, depending on 
whether the velocity is increasing or decreasing. For an increasing velocity the critical 
velocity will be higher than for a decreasing one. King’s Hydraulics gives the following 
values of critical velocities in feet per second, in pipes at a temperaturo of G8° F: 


Diam., in 1/2 I 2 4 5 12 

Lower value 0.53 0.26 0.13 6.07 0.04 0.02 

Higher value 3.35 1.68 0.84 6.42 6.28 0.14 
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FLOW OF WATER IN CLOSED CONDUITS. — The quantity of water discharged 
through a pipe depends on the head , i.e., the -vertical, distance between the level surface 
of still water in the chamber at the entrance end of the pipe and the level of the center 
of the discharge end of the pipe; also upon the length of the pipe, upon the character of 
its interior surface as to smoothness, and upon the number and sharpness of the bends. 
It is independent of the position of the pipe, as horizontal, or inclined upwards or 
downwards. 

The head, instead of being an actual distance between levels, may be caused by pres- 
sure, as by a pump, in which ease the head is calculated as a vertical distance correspond- 
ing to the pressure, 1 lb. per sq. in. = 2.309 ft. head, or 1 ft- head — 0.433 lb. pei sq. in. 

The total head operating to cause flow is divided into four parts: 1. The velocity- 
head, which is the height through which a body must fall in vacuo to acquire the velocity 
with which the water flows into the pipe = v 2 -4- 2g, in which v is the velocity in ft. per 
sec. and 2g — 64.32; 2. The entry-head, that required to overcome the resistance to en- 
trance to the pipe. "With sharp-edged entrance the entry-head — about 1 }% the velocity- 
head; with smooth rounded entrance the entry-head is inappreciable; 3. The friction- 
head, due to the frictional resistance to flow within the pipe; 4. The eddy losses due to 
bends, valves and sudden changes in area of the pipe. All of these heads are lost except 
the velocity head, a large part of which may be regained at any point by gradual enlarge- 
ment of the pipe. 


Table 3. — Fall in Feet per Mile, the Distance on Slope Corresponding to 1 Ft. Fall, the 
Fall in 1000 Ft., the Equivalent Loss in Pressure in Pipes per 1000 Ft. Length 


Fall in 
Feet per 
Mile 

Slope, 

1 ft. in 

Slope, 
Feet per 
1000 

Loss of 
Pressure 
per 1000 
Feet, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Fall in 
Feet per 
Mile 

Slope, 

1 ft. in 

Slope, 
Feet per 
1000 

Loss of 
Pressure 
per 1000 
Feet, 
lb. per 
act. in. 

0.25 

21 120 ft. 

0.0473 

0.02048 

20 

264 ft. 

3.7879 

1 .640 

.30 

17600 

.0568 

.02459 

21 .1 2 

250 

4.0000 

1 .732 

.40 

13200 

.0758 

.03282 

22 

240 

4.1667 

1 .804 

.50 

10560 

.0947 

.04 101 

24 

220 

4.5455 

1 .968 

.60 

8800 

.1136 

.04919 

26.4 

200 

5.0000 

2.165 

. 80 

6600 

. 1515 

.06560 

28 

188.6 

5.3030 

2.296 

1 

5280 

. 1894 

.08201 

31.68 

166.7 

6.0000 

2.598 

1. 056 

5000 

. 2000 

.08660 

35.20 

150 

6.6667 

2.887 

1. 25 

4224 

.2367 

.1025 

42.24 

125 

8. 0000 

3.464 

1. 5 

3520 

.2841 

.1230 

44 

120 

8. 3333 

3.608 

1. 75 

3017 

.3314 

.1435 

48 

110 

9. 0909 

3.936 

2 

2640 

.3788 

.1640 

52.8 

100 

10. 000 

4.330 

2. 5 

2112 

.4735 

.2050 

60 

88 

11. 364 

4.913 

2. 64 

2000 

.5000 

.2165 

63.36 

83.3 

12.000 

5. 196 

3 

1760 

.5682 

.2460 

66 

80 

12.500 

5. 413 

3.5 

1508 

.6631 

.2871 

70. 4 

75 

| 13.333 

5. 773 

4 

1320 

.7576 

.3280 

79.20 

66. 7 

15.000 

6. 495 

5 

1056 

.9470 

.4101 

88 

60 

; 16.667 

7. 217 

5.28 

1000 

1 .0000 

.4330 

105. 6 

50 

20.000 

8. 660 

6 

880 

1.1364 

.4921 

120 

44 

22.727 

9. 841 

7 

754.3 

1 .3257 

.5740 

132 

40 

25.000 

10. 83 

8 

660 

1 .5152 

.6561 

160 

33 

30.303 

13. 12 

9 

586.6 

1 .7044 

.7380 

220 

24 

41.667 

1 8. 04 

10 

528 

1 .8939 

. 820 1 

264 

20 

50.000 

21. 65 

10,56 

500 

2.0000 

. 8660 

330 

16 

62.500 

27. 06 

12 

440 

2.2727 

. 984 1 

440 

12 

83.333 

36, 03 

13 

406. 1 

2.4621 

1. 066 

1528 

10 

100.00 

43. 30 

14 

377. 1 

2.6515 

1. 148 

660 

8 

125.00 

54. 13 

15 

352 

2.8409 

1. 230 

880 

6 

166.67 

72. 17 

16 

330 

3.0303 

1. 312 

1056 

5 

200 

86. 60 

18 

293.3 

3.4091 

1. 476 

1320 

4 

250 

108. 25 


Flow of Water in Open Conduits. — The previously explained theory of the flow of 
water in closed conduits applies directly to the flow of water in open conduits. In the 
case of open conduits, however, the elevation of the surface of the water is the piezometer 
or pressure measure. 

Loss of Head in Conduits. — The loss of head in conduits may be divided into two 
general groups: 1. Eddy losses, caused by sudden changes in the direction of flow, as at 
bends, branches, etc., or by sudden changes in velocity due to sudden changes in area, 
as at the entrance, sudden enlargements, valves, etc. ; 2. Skin friction in straight, uni- 
form conduits. 
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EDDY LOSSES IK CONDUITS. — It is convenient to measure eddy losses in terms 
of the velocity head of the flowing water. The velocity head, or head required to pro- 


duce a given velocity, may be obtained by transposing Equation [1] : 

Velocity head — h v t> 2 /2g [6] 

Then fry, the head lost at any point in the conduit due to eddies, is 

Eddy loss — hf — Kh v = K(»V 2g) [7] 


where K — coefficient of eddy loss; v = highest velocity at the point under consideration. 

LOSSES AT CONDUIT ENTRANCES. — A direct relation exists between the coeffi- 
cient of discharge for short tubes and the coefficient of eddy loss K, Equation [7 J, which 
can be derived as follows: A drop in pressure or head at the entrance to a conduit is 
required for two purposes: a. Velocity head to provide the necessary velocity; b. Head 
to overcome friction due to eddies. Or, 

B = K +■ hf - W2g) -f X(v*/2g) = (vV2g) (1 + K). 

As Q — av, H = (0 2 /2^a 2 ) (1 + K). Also from Equation [21, 

H = (Q 2 / 2ga 2 ) X (1/C 2 ), and K = (I/C 2 ) - 1 [8] 

The loss of head in short tubes where there is no residual contraction in the jet, as 
in Figs. Id, le, 1/ and lg, and in the sluices used in Stewart’s experiments, may be assumed 
to be the same for similar entrances to closed conduits. Values of K derived from the 
experimental values of C are given in Table 4. 

Table 4. — Coefficients for Eddy Loss for Equation [7] 

Fig. No. Type of Conduit 


1 d Short tube with sharp-cornered entrance, K = 0. 56 

J e Short tube with rounded entrance, X = 0.06 

1 f Inwardly projecting tube with sharp-cornered entrance,* K = 0. 56-0. 93 

Inclined tube with sharp-cornered entrance: 

a = 90° 80° 70° 60° 50° 40° 30° 

K = 0.49 0.56 0.65 0.73 0.78 0.88 0.93 


* Depending upon distance of projection. 

Values of K for the sluices used in Stewart’s experiments, which also are applicable 
to losses at entrances of similar type, are given in Fig. 3. 

LOSSES AT CONDUIT INTAKES. — Losses at the intake racks are usually very 
small because the velocity must be low to facilitate raking. Tor clear racks, a safe ap- 


proximate value of K for use in Equation [7] may be obtained from 

K = 1.45 - 0.45 R -R 2 [0] 

where R = ratio of net to gross area of racks and supports; v in Equation [7] = velocity 


in the net area of racks and supports. Tor a usual value of R = 0.65, the resulting value 
of K is 0.74, and for a usual velocity of 2.5 ft. per sec. in net area, the loss is 0.072 ft. 
However, allowance should be made for partial closure of the racks with trash. From 
25 to 50% of the area of hand-raked racks frequently is obstructed in practical operations 
if the amount of debris in the water is large. This would increase the above loss to from 
0.13 to 0.29 ft. The head losses in well-designed intakes, excepting the loss at racks and 
gates, are usually negligible, as changes in area are gradual. 

Losses at head gates correspond to the losses previously given for conduit entrances. 
The worst practical condition, is that in which the gate is at the head of an entrance 
similar to Fig. Id!. It is possible usually to provide a flare at the upper end of the intake, 
to produce a gradually increasing velocity between racks and gates, with sides and bot- 
tom of the intake nearly flush, with the gate opening. In such cases there is a decided 
eddy only at the top of the gate, and the coefficient JK is no greater than about 0.5 in 
Equation [7], where r is the velocity through the gate. The gradual increase in velocity 
between the gate and the normal section of the conduit is made without appreciable loss. 

Intakes to open flumes vary greatly in type according to the conditions to be met 
and the ideas of the designer. Losses at the gates must be estimated by comparison 
with the nearest type of test model indicated in Fig. 3. 

EDDY LOSSES AT CONDUIT BENDS. — In the present discussion, values of K 
used in Equation [7j to derive the losses in bends of conduits, are such as to give a loss 
in excess of that occurring in a straight pipe of equal length; that is, normal skin friction 
is not included. The conclusion of a number of experimenters concerning the value of K 
fur 90° bends in closed conduits show an extreme lack of agreement. 

Experiments on closed conduits (Trans. A.S.C.E., vol. lxii, p. 97; Univ. of Wis. Bull. 
No. 578) tend to show that bends where RiJd = 5 (approx.) correspond to the minimum 
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loss in the bend, and hence to the minimum -value of K as indicated in Fig. 7. Rb = radius 
of bend and d = diam. of conduit. Fig- 7 gives recommended values of K for 90° bends 

in closed conduits, based on available data. The 

curve representing safe values is an enveloping curve ^ [- If 1], , [ . |„ [ .. j~ 

for all experiments. The curve representing prob- 1-3 ZIZZZZZZZIZZIIZZ-- 

able values is the mean of some of the more recent » 1.2 — — ZZ~~ZZ~2!IIZ“Z 

experiments. Values of K from Fig. 7 should be in- § u FrffffffH L Kj-h H 

creased by 50% for screwed pipe elbows, due to the o , ^ ZIIztzdzzizZEZiZ 



0.5 1.0 L5 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 15 

Ratio of Radius of Bend to Diameter of Conduit 
Fig. 7. Values of K for 90-deg. Bends 


50 100 150 

Degrees of Bend 
gu 8. Values of K for Bends 


sudden enlargement and contraction of such fittings. It is recommended that values of 
K for bends other than 90° be taken from Fig. 8. 

Few experiments have been made on the losses in bends of open conduits. Fortu- 
nately, sharp bends in open conduits usually are not required. Writers often allow for 
loss at bends of open conduits by adjusting the coefficient Cor n. 

(see p. 2-18) of the flow equation. A coefficient is given for a S 

straight open conduit and another coefficient for the same type of - ■ z S' ^ "■ * 
conduit “with, moderate curvature” or other equally indefinite IC= 0.5 

description. The author believes that no allowance for bends should 
be made in the flow coefficient C or n, but that the slope for straight / 

alignment should be determined first, and increased slopes provided Z s ^ — 
at bends, corresponding to the best judgment as to additional losses K= \.Q 

at bends. The few experiments that have been made seem to 
indicate that the loss due to bends in open conduits is much less I , I 

than for closed conduits, and values equal to one-half of those in •— y\^“ "T_ 

Fig. 7 are recommended. The author has compared such values K— \.5 

with experimental data and has found them to agree very closely 
when one-half the “probable curve" value is used. 

For reverse bends in both open and closed conduits, the loss is r * " ' ' (C * " _ 
probably somewhat greater than if the two bends were separated by ^ K= 3.Q 

a considerable length of straight pipe, but the amount of such loss 
has not been determined. ./ 

Recommended safe values for K for miscellaneous fittings are "" ' ^ 

given in Fig. 9. * K ~ 0,05 

EDDY LOSSES AT CONDUIT VALVES.— The value of K for 

use in Equation [7] for wide-open gate valves is probably less than I 1 

0.1 , although few experiments are available. E. A. Dow’s experiments 

on the disc-arm type of butterfly valves indicate a value of > 

K = t/d [10] ✓ 

where t = thickness of valve disc; d = valve diameter. r ^ Z 

The value of u for use in Equation [7] is that used for the normal A>0.15 

section of the conduit. - 

The author found only three experiments on valves of the John- Fin. 9. Values of K 
son plunger type. On the basis of these experiments he has devised ora 180 tings e ° US 1 ~ 
the equation, 3 _ 

K = 0.183/ Vd [11] 

where d = diam. at small end, ft. The value of v for use in Equation [7] is that for the 
small end of the valve. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONDUIT EDDY LOSSES. — As all losses, other than those due 
to skin friction and bends, are due to sudden changes in section of the conduit, knowledge 
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of the laws governing losses due to sudden contractions and enlargements will assist 
materially in determining losses caused by various irregularities in conduits. Archer 
proposes (Trans. A.S.C.E., vol. lxxvi, pp. 999-1026, 1913) for the loss due to sudden 


enlargement in a closed conduit, the equation, 

hj « 1-098 («i - » 2 ) 1 - 919 /2 g = 0.01705 («i - vs) 1 - 919 [12] 

where iq and = velocities in the smaller and larger sections respectively. 

Ar> approximate equation giving losses which are correct within 10% for values of 
(n — Vi), between 1 and 13 ft. per sec. is 

h/ — (»i — ) 2 /2g [1^1 

Losses due to gradual enlargements in a closed conduit are not known exactly. 
Etcheverry gives the value of 

K = {1 - (ai/a 2 ) } 2 sin 0 [14] 


where 0 = angle formed by intersection of one side of the taper with, the center line; 

a i and a% — areas of the smaller and larger sections re- 
spectively. 

Equations [12], [13] and [14] often are used to 
determine the value of K for sudden enlargements in 
open conduits and for the junction of a closed and 
open conduit. This is not correct, as the fundamental 
principles used in their derivation do not apply to open- 
water conditions. If the maximum possible loss is to 
be determined, the value of K should be taken from 
the equation * 

K — 1 — (aiVaz 2 ) [15] 

The value for v for use in Equation [7] is that in the 
smaller section. This loss is reduced for gradual enlarge- 
ments in open conduits. Unfortunately, the ratio be- 
tween the rate of enlargement and the loss is not known exactly, but the loss probably 
will not exceed 25%, i.e., K = 0.25, if the angle of the flare of each side of the conduit- 
makes an angle with the center line not in excess of 2° or 3°. 

For sudden contractions in closed conduits, the values of K are given in Fig. 10, 
which was derived in a manner similar to that employed by Merriman, except that the 
coefficient of contraction for a sharp-edged orifice, equal to 0.60, was used instead of 0 62 
as employed by him in his basic equation. The value of v for use in Equation [7] is that 
in the smaller section. Losses due to gradual contraction are very small. The loss in 
gradual contractions in open conduits is negligible. 

SKIN FRICTION CONDUIT LOSSES. — Most of the many empirical equat ions for 
the uniform flow of water in conduits are based on the equation developed by Chezy in 
1775. 

or in its more general form, v = CR n S m , .... [1GJ 

where v = average velocity, ft. per sec.; JR — hydraulic mean radius, ft., being the cross- 
sectional area divided by the wetted perimeter; tS — sine of the angle of slope of the 
energy gradient; C, n and n = coefficients depending upon the type of the conduit and 
the condition of the wetted perimeter, all of which must be determined by experiment. 

None of the empirical equations agree very closely with one another and, moreover, 
they all embody the coefficient C , which must be assumed according to judgment as indi- 
cated by available experiments, depending upon the nature and condition of the wetted 
perimeter. In some equations, n and m are constant for all types of conduits. Other 
writers have suggested different values for each type of conduit. 

A sufficient number of experiments have not been made to enable the engineer to 
adopt precise coefficients C. The character of the wetted perimeter is liable to consider- 
able change during the life of the conduit, due to corrosion, tuberculatiou, growth of 
fungi, weeds, and other vegetation, silt deposits, scour, ice, etc. The chief difficulty in 
the use of existing experimental data is the lack of the power of definite description of the 
condition of the wetted perimeter of the experimental conduit. For these reasons, a 
great refinement in flow equations seems unwarranted at present, and a considerable 
factor of safety must be adopted to compensate for possible errors in the adopted equa- 
tion and in the choice of the coefficient C. 

At present (1G35), Kuttex’s equation or its approximation. Manning’;-! equation, is 
mostly used for flow in open channels and the Williams and Ilazen equation for flow in 
closed conduits. 


1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
> 0.5 
! 0.4 
' 0.3 
0.2 
0.1 


0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 

Values of if 

Fig. 10. Values of K for Sudden 
Contractions in Closed Conduits 



* The exception is where the hydraulic jump is introduced. 
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Rutter* s equation is 


1.811 

n 


+ 41.65 + 


0.00281 


8 

0.002811 


1 

VEs, . . 


[17] 


where n = coefficient of roughness; R = hydraulic mean radius, ft.; £> = sine of angle of 
slope of the energy gradient. 

Manning’s equation is 

* = (1.486RHSfc)/» [18] 

Manning’s equation is a simplified approximation of Kutter’s equation, and the same 
values of n that would be adopted for Rutter’s equation are to be used. 

The Manning and Kutter equations agree fairly closely for conditions which usually 
obtain in practice, but all published values of n were derived from experiments by use 
of Kutter’s equation. 

Williams and Hazen’s equation as published in their Hydraulic Tables (John Wiley 
<fc Sons, 1920) is 


x = CR°- 63 S°- Si 0.001~°-° 4 [191 

This may be reduced to v — 1.32 CR°' ei S°- Bi [20] 


Table 5 gives values of R n and S™ for use in the foregoing flow equations. 

As the condition of the surface after a few years, and hence the coefficients % and C, 
arc known only approximately, it is necessary to adopt such values as will result an an 
error, if any, on the side of safety. 

The tabulations given hereinafter have been made from a study of all available sources 
of information regarding experimental determination of the friction coefficient.* The 
values corresponding to hest and worst conditions embrace practically all variations in 
the data studied. Isolated values, outside the limits given, have been excluded where 
there was reasonable doubt as to their accuracy- It is believed that the values given 
cover the range of practical considerations. The probable values are those ordinarily 
used in practice. 

Unless otherwise stated, the friction, coefficients in the tables are based cn straight 
or slightly sinuous conduits free from the following influences: a- Curvature, other than 
slightly sinuous; b. Settlement of open conduits or other defects of construction; c. Sedi- 
ments, rocks, or other deposits washed or fallen in; d. Plant growth, mos3, etc.; e. Ice 
covering ; /. Wind movement. 

All experimental data were adjusted as closely as possible to correct for curvature, 
so that all coefficients are practically for straight conduits. A correction to the calculated 
slope should be made for appreciable curvature, as indicated heretofore under Eddy 
Losses at Conduit Bends, p. 2-12. Obviously, the results of defects in construction, -settle- 
ment, and obstructions are indeterminate, although an attempt has been made in the 
tabulation to give approximate coefficients for certain conduits which should cover the 
range of reasonable maintenance. 

FRICTION OF ICE COVERING. — It is not known that any experiments have been 
made to determine the friction coefficient of the under side of a sheet of ice. If the ice 
had the same effect on friction as the bottom and sides of the conduit, the determination 
of velocity would be made in the same way as for open-water conditions, except that the 
width of the ice sheet would be included in the wetted perimeter and the area would 
be the area under the ice. Although experimental data are not available, it is known 
that the retarding effect of the under side of an ice sheet is much less than that of the 
ordinary form of earth and rock canals, and probabLy equal to that of the smoothest 
conduits In the absence of a better method, it is recommended that, for ice conditions, 
the coefficient n for the conduit under open-water conditions be used, and a factor W 
which is a percentage of the width of the ice sheet, depending upon the roughness of the 
conduit, as indicated below, be included in the wetted perimeter. In the following tabu- 
lation n = value of the coefficient for conduit under open-water conditions, and W = per- 
centage of width of ice sheet to be included in the wetted perimeter. 


n= 0.510 0.015 0.020 0.025 0.030 0.035 0.040 0.045 0.050 0.055 0.060 

W = 100 87 76 66 58 50 43 37 32 28 25 


The probable maximum thickness of the ice sheet depends upon climatic conditions 

C Continued on p. 2— IS) 


* Compiled by Fred C. Scobey, Mem. A. S. C. E., in charge of experiments and compilation 
of data on the carrying capacity of water conduits for the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, for the past 20 years. Author of U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 194, The Flow 
of Water in Irrigation Channels. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 376, The Flow of Water in Wood-Stave 
Pipe. XL S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 852, The Flow of Water in Concrete Pipe. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bid. 
150. The Flow of Water in Riveted Steel and Analogous Pipe. 
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Table S. — Powers of Numbers in Plow Formulas 


(Maximum error less than 1 percent) 



1 0.5. _ 

j 0.526 

| 0.54 

| 0.555 

| 0.58 

| 0.63 

| 0.65 

1 V3 ~ 


j Number to Given Power 

0.00010 

0.0100 

0.0079 

0.0069 

0.00602 





.00011 

. 0105 

.0083 

.0073 

.00635 





.00012 

.01 10 

.0087 

.0076 

.00667 





.00013 

.0114 

.009 1 

.0080 

.00697 





.00014 

.0118 

.0094 

.0083 

.00727 





.00015 

.0122 

.0098 

0036 

.00755 





.00016 

.0126 

.0101 

.0089 

,00782 





.00017 

.0130 

.0104 

.0092 

.00809 





.00018 

.0134 

.0108 

.0095 

.00835 





.00019 

.0138 

.011 1 

.0098 

.00860 





.00020 

.0141 

.0113 

.0101 

.00885 





.00022 

.0148 

.0119 

.0106 

.00933 





.00024 

.0155 

.0125 

.011 1 

.00980 





.00026 

.0161 

.0130 

.0116 

.0103 





.00028 

.0167 

.0136 

.0121 

.0107 





.00030 

.0173 

.0141 

.0125 

.0111 





.00032 

.0179 

.0145 

.0130 

.0115 





.00034 

.0184 

.0150 

.0134 

.0119 





.00036 

.0190 

.0155 

.0138 

.0122 





.00038 

.0195 

.0159 

.0143 

.0126 





.00040 

.0200 

.0163 

.0147 

.0130 





.00042 

.0205 

.0168 

.0150 

.0134 





.00044 

.0210 

.0172 

.0154 

.0137 





.00046 

.0214 

.0176 

.0158 

.0141 





.00048 

.0219 

.0180 

.0162 

.0144 





.00050 

.0224 

.0184 

.0165 

.0147 





.00055 

.0235 

.0193 

.0174 

.0155 





.00060 

.0245 

.0202 

.0183 

.0163 





.00065 

.0255 

.0210 

.0191 

.0170 





.00070 

.0265 

.0219 

.0198 

.0178 





.00075 

.0274 

.0227 

.0206 

.0185 





.00080 

.0283 

.0234 

.0213 

.0191 





.00085 

.0292 

.0242 

1 .0220 

.0198 





.00090 

.0300 

.0250 

| .0227 

.0204 

1 




.00095 

.0306 

.0257 

j .0233 

.0210 





.0010 

.0317 

.0264 

.0240 

.0216 





.0011 

.0332 

.0278 

.0253 

.0228 





.0012 

.0346 

.0291 

.0265 

.0239 





. 0013 

.0360 

.0304 

.0277 

.0250 





.0014 

.0374 

.0317 

.0289 

. 0260 





.0015 

.0387 

.0328 

.0299 

.0270 





.0016 

.0400 

.0339 

.0310 

.0280 





.0017 

.0412 

.0350 

.0320 

.0290 





.0018 

.0424 

.0361 

.0330 

.0299 





.0019 

.0436 

.0371 

.0340 

. 0308 





. 0020 

.0447 

.0381 

.0350 

.03 17 





.0022 

.0469 

.0400 

.0368 

.0334 





.0024 

.0490 

.0420 

.0385 

.0350 





.0026 

.0510 

.0438 

.0402 

. 0366 





. 0028 

.0529 

.0455 

.0419 

. 0382 





. 0030 

.0548 

.0472 

.0435 

. 0398 





. 0032 

.0566 

.0489 

.0450 

. 04 12 





.0034 

.0583 

.0505 

.0464 

.0426 





.0036 

.0600 

.0520 

.0479 

. 0440 





.0038 

.0616 

.0534 

.0493 

. 0454 





.0040 

.0632 

.0549 

.0507 

, 0468 





.0042 

.0648 

.0563 

.0520 

. 0480 





.0044 

.0664 

.0578 

.0534 

. 0492 





.0046 

.0679 

.0592 

.0548 

. 0505 





. 0048 

.0693 

.0606 

.0560 

. 0518 





.0050 

i .0707 

.0619 

.0572 

. 0330 

0. 0463 

0.0354 

1) .0 320 

0.0294 

. 0055 

.0741 

.0650 

.0601 

. 0558 

. 0490 

.0377 

.0340 

.0312 

. 0060 

.0774 

.0680 

.0630 

. 0585 

. 0516 

.0399 

.0360 

.0331 

. 0065 

.0806 

.0710 

.0659 

. 0611 

. 0540 

.0419 

.0380 

.0349 

. 0070 

.0836 

.07 38 

.0688 

. 0638 

. 0564 

.0439 

.0399 

" 0366 

. 0075 

.0866 

.0764 

.0714 

. 0662 

.0588 

.0458 

.0417 

.0383 


{Table continued on following page) 
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Table 5. — Powers of If timbers Used as Constants in Flow Formulas — Continued 


(Maximum error lees than 1 percent) 


, T , 

0.5 j 

| 0.526 j 

t 0.54 

| 0.555 

| 0.58 

| 0.63 

| 0.65 

1 2 /s 


Number to Given Power 

.0080 

.0894 

.0790 

.0738 

.0685 

. 0610 

. 0477 

.0435 

.0400 

.0085 

.0922 

.0816 

.0763 

.0708 

. 0632 

. 0496 

.045 I 

.0417 

.0090 

.0948 

.0840 

,0786 

.0730 

. 0652 

. 0514 

.0468 

.0434 

.0095 

.0974 

.0864 

.0809 

.0752 

.0674 

. 0532 

.0485 

.0450 

.010 

. IOO 

.088 

.083 

.0776 

.069 

. 055 

.050 1 

.047 

. 01 ! 

. 105 

.093 

.087 

.0816 

.073 

. 058 

.0533 

.049 

.012 

.110 

.097 

.092 

.0856 

.077 

. 061 

.0566 

.052 

.013 

. 114 

.102 

.096 

.0895 

.081 

. 065 

.0596 

.055 

.014 

. 118 

.106 

.099 

.0930 

.084 

. 068 

.0625 

.058 

.015 

. 122 

.110 

.103 

.0965 

.088 

. 071 

.0653 

.061 

.016 

. 126 

.113 

.107 

.1000 

.091 

.074 

.0681 

.063 

.017 

. 130 

.117 

.111 

.104 

.094 

.076 

.0710 

.066 

.018 

. 134 

. 121 

. 1 14 

.107 

.097 

.079 

.0737 

.069 

.019 

. 138 

. 124 

.1 17 

.110 

.100 

.082 

.0762 

.071 

.020 

. 141 

. 128 

.121 

.113 

.104 

.085 

.0789 

.074 

.022 

. 148 

. 134 

.127 

.120 

.1 10 

.090 

. 0840 

.078 

.024 

. 155 

. 141 

.133 

.126 

.1 15 

.095 

.0888 

.083 

.026 

. 161 

. 147 

. 139 

.132 

.121 

. 100 

.0935 

. 088 

.028 

. 167 

. 152 

. 145 

.137 

.1 26 

. 105 

.0982 

.093 

.030 

. 173 

. 158 

. 151 

.142 

.131 

. 109 

. 103 

.097 

.032 

. 179 

. 164 

. 156 

.147 

.136 

. 114 

. 107 

. 101 

.034 

. 184 

. 169 

. 161 

.152 

.141 

. 118 

.11 1 

. 105 

.036 

. 190 

. 174 

. 166 

.157 

.146 

.122 

.115 

. 109 

.038 

. 195 

. 179 

. 171 

.162 

.150 

.127 

. 120 

. 113 

.040 

.200 

. 184 

. 176 

.167 

.155 

.131 

. 124 

. 117 

.042 

.205 

! . 189 

. 180 

.172 

.159 

.135 

. 128 

. 121 

.044 

.210 

. 193 

. 186 

.176 

.164 

.139 

.131 

. 124 

.046 

.214 

. 197 

. 190 

. 180 

.168 

.143 

.135 

. 128 

.048 

.219 

.202 

. 194 

. 185 

.172 

.147 

.139 

. 132 

.050 

.224 

.206 

. 198 

. 189 

.177 

.151 

. 143 

. 136 

.055 

.235 

.217 

. 209 

. 199 

.187 

.160 

.152 

.145 

.060 

.245 

.228 

. 219 

. 209 

.196 

. 1 70 

.161 

. 154 

.065 

.255 

.238 

. 228 

. 219 

.205 

.179 

.169 

. 162 

.070 

.265 

.247 

. 238 

. 228 

,214 

.187 

.178 

. 170 

.075 

.274 

.256 

.247 

. 237 

.223 

.195 

.186 

. 179 

.080 

.283 

.265 

.256 

. 246 

.232 

.203 

.194 

.187 

.085 

.292 

.274 

.265 

.254 

.240 

.211 

.201 

. 194 

.090 

. 300 

.282 

.273 

.262 

. 249 

.219 

.209 

.201 

.095 

.308 

.290 

.281 

. 270 

.257 

.22 7 

.217 

.209 

. 100 

.316 

.298 

.289 

.278 

. 264 

.234 

.224 

.216 

. 1 1 

.332 

.313 

.304 

.293 

.279 

.249 

.239 

.230 

.12 

.346 

.328 

.318 

.307 

. 294 

.262 

.252 

.243 

.13 i 

.360 

.342 

.332 

.321 

. 308 

.276 

.267 

.257 

.14 

.374 

.357 

.346 

.334 

.321 

.290 

.280 

.270 

.15 

.387 

.370 

.359 

.348 

.334 

. 303 

.293 

.282 

.16 

.400 

.382 

.372 

.361 

.347 

.316 

.306 

.295 

.17 

.412 

.395 

.384 

.373 

.360 

. 328 

.319 

.307 

.18 

.424 

.407 

.397 

.386 

.372 

. 340 

.330 

.319 

.19 

.436 

.419 

.409 

.398 

.383 

. 351 

.341 

.331 

.20 

.447 

.430 

.420 

.409 

.394 

. 363 

.353 

.343 

.22 

.469 

.451 

.441 

.430 

.417 

. 386 

.377 

.365 

.24 

. 490 

.472 

.461 

.451 

.439 

. 408 

. 399 

.387 

.26 

. 510 

.493 

.482 

.472 

.460 

. 430 

. 420 

.408 

.28 

. 529 

.5 13 

.502 

.492 

.480 

. 450 

. 440 

.429 

.30 

. 548 

.532 

.5 22 

.51 1 

.500 

. 470 

. 460 

.450 

.32 

. 566 

.5 50 

.541 

.531 

.519 

. 490 

. 480 

.470 

.34 

. 583 

.568 

.5 59 

.550 

.538 

. 508 

. 500 

.490 

.36 

. 600 

.586 

.576 

.569 

.556 

.526 

. 519 

.509 

.38 

. 616 

.603 

.593 

.586 

.573 

.544 

. 538 

.526 

.40 

. 632 

.620 

.6 10 

.603 

.591 

.563 

. 556 

.544 

.42 

. 648 

. 636 

.626 

.620 

.607 

.580 

. 572 

. 562 

. 44 

. 664 

. 651 

.642 

.636 

.624 

.596 

. 590 

. 580 

. 46 

. 679 

. 666 

.658 

.650 

.640 

.616 

. 609 

. 599 

. 48 

. 693 

. 681 

.674 

.665 

.655 

.633 

. 624 

. 616 

. 50 

. 707 

. 697 

.690 

.680 

.671 

.649 

. 640 

. 632 

. 55 

. 741 

. 734 

.725 

.718 

.709 

.688 

. 682 

. 675 


( Table continued on following page 1 ) 
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Table 5- — Powers of Numbers Used as Constants in Flow Formulas — Continued 


(Maximum error leas than 1 percent) 


Number 

1 0-5 

| 0.526 

| 0. 54 

| 0.555 

| 0. 58 

| 0. 63 

| 0.65 

I 2/3 

1 Number to Given Power 

.60 

.7 74 

.768 

.760 

.754 

.746 

.727 

.720 

.715 

.65 

.806 

.800 

.794 

.787 

.782 

.765 

.759 

.754 

.70 

.836 

.832 

.827 

.821 

.818 

,803 

.797 

.792 

.75 

.866 

.863 

.860 

.856 

.850 

.838 

.834 

. 829 

.80 

.894 

.892 

.889 

.884 

.880 

.871 

.870 

.865 

.85 

.922 

.920 

.918 

.914 

.910 

.904 

.902 

. 900 

.90 

.948 

.947 

.945 

.943 

.940 

.936 

.935 

. 935 

.95 

.974 

.974 

.973 

.972 

.970 

.968 

.968 

. 968 

1 .0 

1.00 




1 .00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1 I 

1 .05 




■ 1.06 

1.06 

1.07 

1. 07 

1 .2 

1 10 




1 .12 

1.12 

1. 13 

1. 13 

1 .3 

1 .14 




1.17 

1.18 

1. 19 

1. 20 

1 4 

1 1 a 




1.22 

1.24 

1.25 

1. 26 

1 .5 

l .22 




1.27 

1.29 

1.30 

1.31 

1 6 

1 26 




1 .32 

1.35 

1.36 

1.37 

1.7 

1 30 




1.36 

1.40 

1.42 

1.43 

1 .8 

1 .34 




1.41 

1.45 

1.47 

1.49 

1 9 

1 38 




1.45 

1.50 

1.52 

1.54 

2 0 

1 41 




1.50 

1.55 

1.58 

1. 60 

2 2 

1 48 




1.58 

1.64 

1.67 

1.70 

2 4 

1 55 




1.66 

1.73 

1.77 

i 1.80 

2 6 

1 .61 




1.74 

1.82 

1.86 

1.90 

2 8 

I 67 




1.81 

1.91 

1.95 

1.99 

3 0 

1 .73 




1.89 

1.99 

2.04 

2.09 

3 2 

1 79 




1.96 

2.07 

2. 13 

2. 18 

3.4 

1.84 




2.03 

2 15 

2.22 

2. 27 

3.6 

1 90 




2. 10 

2.23 

2.30 

2. 36 

3.8 

1 .95 




2.17 

2.30 

2. 39 

2.44 

4.0 

2.00 




2.23 

2.38 

2. 47 

2.52 

4.2 

2.05 




2.30 

2.46 

2. 54 

2. 60 

4.4 

2.10 




2.36 

2.53 

2. 62 

2. 69 

4.6 

2.14 




2.42 

2,60 

2. 70 

2. 77 

4.8 

2.19 




2.48 

2.67 

2. 17 

2. 85 

5.0 

2.24 




2.54 

2.74 

2. 84 

2.93 

5.5 

2.35 




2.69 

2,91 

3. 02 

3. 12 

s.o 

2.45 




2.82 

3.08 

3. 20 

3. 30 

6.5 

2.55 




2.95 

3.24 

3. 38 

3.49 

7.0 

2.65 




3.08 

3.39 

3. 55 

3. 67 

7.5 

2.74 




3.2! 

3.54 

3. 71 

3. 84 

8.0 

2.83 




3.33 

3.69 

3. 87 

4.00 

8.5 

2.92 




3.45 

3.83 

4. 02 

4. 17 

9.0 

3.00 




3.57 

3,97 

4. 18 

! 4. 33 

9.5 

3.08 




3.69 

4, 10 

4. 33 

4. 49 

10.0 

3.16 




3.80 

4. 24 

4. 48 

i 4. 65 

11 .0 

3.32 




4,00 

4.50 

4. 75 

4. 93 

12.0 

3.46 




4.21 

4.75 

5. 02 

5. 22 

13.0 

3.60 




4.42 

5.00 

5. 30 

5. 5 1 

14.0 

3.74 




4.62 

5, 25 

5. 57 

5. 79 

15.0 

3.87 




4.81 

5.48 

5. 83 

6. 06 

16.0 

4.00 




4.99 

5. 70 

6. 07 

6. 33 

17.0 

4.12 




5. 17 

5.92 

6. 30 

6. 59 

18.0 

4.2 4 




5 34 

6, 15 

6. 55 

6. 85 

19.0 

4.36 



5 50 

6, 36 

6. 78 

7. 1 1 

20.0 

4.47 



5.67 

6, 57 

i. oi 

7. 37 


at the site, the length, width, and depth of the conduit, and the velocity. It can be 
estimated only by comparison with similar conduits in the vicinity. 


Values of Kutter’s Friction Coefficient n for Straight Open Conduits 

DRY EXCAVATED EARTH CANALS. — In general, the value of n in earth canals 
increases with the life of the canal unless constantly maintained. Slightly silted waters 
will “ slick ” over an original rough surface so that the value of n becomes less. Heavily 
silted water will decrease -n, but also will decrease the area of the water prism. Best 
conditions are found in tough silt or clay soils, with velocities below scouring limits. 
n — 0.016 may be acquired by silt deposit free from growths. 

New canals in sandy loam to clay loam range from class above to one next below, 
and n = 0.020. 
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Medium to Large Canals. — The accepted value for medium to large canals in firm 
earth or gravelly loam with silty water, operated by organization that will give reasonable 
maintenance, is n — 0.0225. 

Small ditches, easily influenced by slight roughness, and larger canals poorly maintained, 
n = 0.025. 

Mountain Power Canals, with cobble bottoms but without finer materials for a graded 
bedding, n = 0.028. 

DREDG-ED EARTH CANALS. — A dredged channel is rougher than one excavated 
by hand and teams. Likewise, a dipper dredge leaves a rougher bottom than does a 
drag line. Differences in value of n are largely brought about by adaptability of soil 
types and silt in the water to smooth over the original roughness. For best conditions 
n = 0.0225; average conditions, n — 0.030; worst conditions, without neglect of main- 
tenance, n = 0.040. 

CANALS EXCAVATED IN ROCK. — It is possible for excavation to be done in hori- 
zontally stratified rock, resulting in a very smooth bottom. Such canals, if very wide, 
will have a very low value of n as the rough sides have relatively little influence and, if 
the canal is of ordinary size and no attempt is made to smooth the sides, it is considered 
that the minimum value of n = 0.020 approx. 

For usual or average conditions, with care in smoothing the rock cut by breaking off 
projections, n — 0.033. Under worst possible conditions, there is no limit, but it is seldom 
above on — 0.045. Silt and gravel deposits in rock canals may lower n by filling in the 
holes in the bottom. 

NATURAL CHANNELS. — It is impossible to describe accurately the conditions of 
a natural channel that correspond to any given value of on. The best natural channels 
have a value of n seldom below n = 0.025. Average natural channels have a value of n 
probably in the neighborhood of n — 0.030. For the worst possible conditions, there is 
no limit. Judgment and experience are necessary to fix the value of n accurately for 
natural channels. 

CONCRETE LININGS. — The value of n depends upon the specifications for the 
concrete surface and the workmanship. Considerable variation in n may result under 
the same specifications but with different workmen. It should be borne in mind that 
more favorable values may be attained in. construction, than should be anticipated in 
design. The following are the general characteristics; 

Best possible, with neat cement, extremely well-troweled surface, n = 0.010. This 
value is seldom realized in practical construction. 

The highest grade of practical concrete linings in best condition, with surface troweled 
as smooth as hand troweled sidewalks, and expansion joints perfectly smooth: Best, 
7i = 0.011; probable, n — 0.012; worst, n = 0.013. 

Surface as left by smooth jointed forms, or roughly troweled, and expansion joints fair. 
The probable value usually is adopted for concrete lining: Best, n — 0.013; probable, 
n — 0.014; worst, n = 0.015. 

Concrete having prominent form marks, or previous types subject to deposits of 
stones on the bottom: Best, n — 0.015; probable, on = 0.016; worst, or probable maxi- 
mum value not subject to rejection because of bad workmanship, n = 0.018. If liable 
to a growth of moss, the foregoing values should be increased by adding 0.002. 

Values of n in excess of 0.017 indicate very poor concrete, which may be either badly 
spalled, owing to frost or to great difference in mixtures of concrete and finish coat, or 
broken down by the action of alkali. Similar values hold where the channel is losing 
its identity as a concrete surface, by deposits of sand and gravel or by moss or larval 
growths. Both moss and larvae appear to thrive in high velocities, even those of 30 or 
40 ft. per sec. Covering a channel to exclude sunlight is effective in preventing moss 
growths and also would tend to prevent larval growth. 

GUNNITE LININGS. — Concrete linings deposited by a cement gun, from the inside: 
Best, if scrubbed with wire brush, n “ 0.016; average, if not scrubbed, n = 0.019; worst, 
for poor workmanship, n = 0.021. 

Following a cement gun with a trowel will improve the surface from a capacity stand- 
point but may induce seepage loss by impairing the original density attained by the 
process. It is, however, recommended that the surface “ rebound ” be scrubbed off with 
a wire broom before it hardens and sticks to the canal bed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 1MASONRT LININGS.—Glazed brickwork: Best, 0.011; 
probable, n = 0.013; worst, n => 0.015. 

Brick in cement mortar: Best, n — 0.012; probable, n — 0.015; worst, n = 0.017. 

Dressed ashlar surface: Best, n = 0.013; probable, n — 0.015; worst, n = 0.017. 

Eor bench flume, consisting of natural rock surface for the uphill side, a smooth con- 
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Crete retaining wall on. the downhill side, and with a floor between, lined with, concrete 
and clean, the uphill side being without projecting points, n — 0.020. 

For the same construction, but with the floor covered with sand or gravel, or left as 
excavated without projections, uphill side with a few projecting points, such as obtained 
with careful excavation in hard rock, n — 0.025. 

Cement-rubble surface: Best, n — 0.017; probable, n = 0.025; worst, n — 0.030. 

Dry-rubble surface: Best, n — 0.025; probable, n - 0.033; worst, n = 0.035. 

WOO DEFT BOX FLUMES. — The following applies to well-constructed flumes, care- 
fully maintained, without projecting calking or other imperfections. Battens where used 
to be included in wetted perimeter. 

Planed lumber, longitudinal hoards sides and bottom: Best, n — 0.011; probable, 
n — 0.014; worst, after years of service, n — 0.018. 

Unsurfaced lumber, longitudinal boards sides and bottom: Best, % * 0.012; prob- 
able, n ~ 0.015; worst, after years of service, n ~ 0.018. 

Roofing paper lining varies with the type, generally from n = 0.010 to n — 0.01 7. 

In general, the best and worst values correspond to new and very old flumes respec- 
tively, the latter with patches here and there in place of complete renewal of rotted 
members and corresponding to rather faulty work. 

Wood-stave flumes. Creosoted: Best, n= 0.011; probable, tz. — 0.012; worst, 
n — 0.014; Untreated: Best, n — 0.010; probable, n = 0.0115; worst, n = 0.014. 

SMOOTH INTERIOR STEEL FLUMES. — For smooth-interior flumes, as manufac- 
tured and erected under various trade names. When unpainted : Beat, n — 0.0105 ; prob- 
able, n — 0.012; worst, n = 0.014. When painted: Best, n ~ 0.012 ; probable, n ~ 0.013; 
worst, n — 0.017. 

The condition of these patent-joint flumes is largely a function of size and the number 
of carrying rods. Small flumes (2 to 5 ft. diam.) maintain their catenary shape quite 
well, if carrying rods are installed midway of each sheet, as well as at the ends, or if the 
side girders are set close to the sheets. Either method prevents excessive “scalloping.” 
Large flumes require very frequent carrying rods and heavy gage metal. 

ROUGH INTERIOR STEEL FLUMES, — Many of the older installations in the 
U. S. include steel flumes with projecting band joints or steel flumes of corrugated sheet 
metal. Both of these types are now obsolete and will not be discussed further. A fair 
value of n for this first type was 0.017, and for the second type 0.022. 


Recommended Values of Friction Coefficients for Straight Closed Conduits 

CAST-IRON PIPE. — On account of the growth of tubercles on the inside of the pipe, 
which decreases its area as well as increases its roughness, the value of C for a given ago 
decreases as the diameter, but variation of C with age depends largely upon the compo- 
sition of the water flowing in the pipe. Values are, therefore, rough approximations. 
"Williams and Hazen recommend the average values given in Table 6. Cleaning old pipe 
increases the coefficient materially. Experimental values of C = 150 have been obtained 
for best new cast-iron pipe. 

STEEL PIPE. — Scobey’s equation for flow in steel pipe (U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
Bui. 150, 1930) 4 in. size and larger is 

F = (7ii? 0 * 68 S°- 526 [21] 

Values of i2°- BS and *S 0 - 526 are given in Table 5. 

Scobey divides steel pipe into the following classes, values of C\ for which are given 
in Table 7 : 

Class 1. Full-riveted pipe, having both longitudinal and girth seams held by one 
or more lines of rivets with projecting heads. (Countersunk rivets belong in Class 3.) 
1-a. Sheet metal up to 3/ 16 in. thick; 1-6. Plate metal from 3/ l6 in. to 7/ I6 in. thick, with 
either taper or cylinder joints; 1-c. Plate metal from 1/2 in. up, with either taper or cylin- 


Table 6. — Average Value of C for Cast-iron Pipe 


Diam. of 
Pipe, in. 


0 

5 

4 

130 

1 18 

8 

'30 

1 19 

12 

130 

120 

16 

130 

120 

24 

130 i 

120 

30 

130 

120 

36 

130 

120 

40 

130 

120 

60 

130 

120 


Age in Years 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

107 

89 

75 

61 

55 

109 

93 

83 

73 

65 

111 

96 

86 

77 

70 

1 12 

98 

87 

80 

72 

1 13 

IOO 

89 

81 

74 

1 13 

100 

90 

83 

76 

1 13 

IOO 

90 

83 

76 

1 13 

IOO 

90 

83 

77 

1 13 

IOO 

90 

83 

77 
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der joints, and for plate from Vi in. to 7 /i6 in., thick "when butt jointed; l-d. Butt-strap 
pipe of plate from 1/2 in. up. 

Class 2. Girth-riveted pipe, having no retarding rivet heads in the longitudinal 
seams, but having the same girth seams as full-riveted pipe. 

Class 3. Continuous-interior pipe, having the interior surface unmarred by* plate 
offsets or by projecting rivet heads in either longitudinal or girth seams. Not necessarily- 
described as “ smooth.” 

Recommended conservative values of Ci, based on experience with eastern waters are 
given in Table 7. Some engineers claim that western waters are less active. For waters 
known to be non-aggressive, Scobey recommends that the values of Ci in Table 7 be 
multiplied by 1.O02S *, where t = age in years. 

SMALL SMOOTH PIPE. — For smooth pipe of brass, lead, tin, glass and drawn 
copper use Williams and Hazen’s coefficients: New and in good condition, C = 140; aver- 
age, C = 130; bad, C = 120. The same values apply to new small wrought-iron and 
steel pipe. Falling off of C with age depends upon indeterminate conditions which are 
accentuated in small pipe. Therefore, an ample factor of safety should be used. 

WOOD-STAVE PIPE. — Scobey’s equation (U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Bull. 376) 
for flow in wood-stave pipe is v = q 9 jr 0.55 go.555 [21ci] 

Best information seems to indicate that Cz does not vary materially with age for wood- 
stave pipe. Experimental values differ, ranging as follows: Best, Cz ~ 224; probable 
average, Cz — 185; worst, C% = 170. 

UNLINED TUNNELS IN ROCK. — No experiments, based on other equations than 
that of Kutter, have been made- Unless more than usual information as to detail of the 
surface can be anticipated, use values of n = 0.035 to n, = 0.040, depending on the im- 
portance of definite capacity, and compute -with the theoretical neat section. In con- 
struction. overbreak will run from 10 to 30%, making a larger perimeter and greater 
area than the theoretical one but giving a correspondingly lower velocity. Two sets of 
tests disclosed values of n slightly less than 0.035, using a measured discharge but a theo- 
retical neat-section hydraulic radius. 

CONCRETE PIPES AND CONCRETE-LINED PRESSURE TUNNELS.— Scobey's 
equation (U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Bull. 852) for flow in concrete lined closed conduits is 

v = CsE 0 - 625 ^ [22] 

Without appreciable error this equation may be written 

v = C* E 0 - 63 S 0 ' 5 [23] 

Values of iU°- 63 and S°‘ a are given, in Table 5. 

Recommended values of C 2 are as follows: 

Concrete pipes, adequate for conveyance of citv water supply are made in. precast 
units from 8 to 20 ft. long in rigid oiled forms, or centrifu gaily spun in units 8 ft. long. 
Steel cylinders, with concrete interior and exterior, yield essentially the same surface. 
Many experimental data indicate that a value Cz between 142 and 146 can be expected, 
but a value of 131 is recommended for design purposes. Large tunnels, concrete lined 
with oiled steel forms by means of a concrete gun, yield about the same surfaces. Ordi- 
nary form work in large bulk will yield results to conform to Cz = 121 or better, depending 
on the care used in chipping down all offsets and fins remaining from construction. Wood 
form work now is but little used. Lack of rigidity causes the forms to squeeze under 
the pressure head of wet concrete. The resulting offsets, crack fins, cavities, etc., conform 
to a value of C% ~ 128 for the best, but may be Cz = 89 for the worst. Concrete is a 
synthetic product, made by all degrees of workmanship, with all degrees of form excellence. 
Obviously the best results are obtained by experienced, careful organizations. Usually 
the difference in cost is more than made up in the relative capacity of the product. Data 
now available indicate that concrete pipes do not deteriorate in capacity like cast-iron 
or other metal pipes, by tuberculation. Certain, waters may coat concrete and reduce 
capacity, or algae growths may accomplish this reduction. Reduction from such causes 
comes quickly or not at all. 


Table 7. — Recommended Values of C\ for Eastern Waters 


Class of 

A.tre in Years 

Pipe 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

3 

154 

1 42 

131 

121 

1 1 2 

104 

2 

149 

1 38 

127 

118 

109 

IOO 

1 a 

140 

1 30 

120 

1 1 1 

103 

95 

1 b 

131 

1 20 

1 li 

103 

95 

88 

1 c 

1 25 

1 15 

106 

98 

90 1 

84 

1 d 

120 

1 10 

102 

94 

87 

80 
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3. MISCELLANEOUS DATA OU CONDUITS 

PERMISSIBLE VELOCITIES IN CANALS. — Conditions of economy usually require 
as small a section and hence as high a velocity as the material will stand. Therefore, 
if the character of the bed is such as to require low velocities, sedimentation and plant 
growth are necessary evils, unless the alternative of a smaller lined section is adopted. 

A mean velocity of 2 or 3 ft. per sec. generally will be sufficient to prevent the deposit 
of silt. Sand and gravel entering the canal will not be deposited with velocities some- 
what smaller than the ma ximum given hereinafter to prevent scour of beds of like materials. 

Plant growth has seriously affected the capacity of some canals. A temperature 
below 65° F. f turbid or deep water, or a velocity greater than 2.5 ft. per sec. usually pre- 
vents serious growth. 

The Special Co mm ittee on Irrigation Structures of the A.S.C.E. recommends the 
values given in Table 8 for permissible canal mean velocities to prevent scour. (Permissi- 
ble Canal Velocities by Fortier and Scobey, Trans. A.S.C.E., vol. lxxxix, p. 940, 1926.) 
This table is for canals on tangents and for depths not exceeding 3 ft. For sinuous align- 
ment reduce velocities 25 For greater depths use velocities not exceeding 0.5 ft. per 
sec. greater. Col umn 3 recognises that colloidal siLts will precipitate and eventually 
form a plastic, highly cohesive mass, provided the canal is not fully loaded until seasoned. 
Column 4= recognizes that waters conveying abrasive sand or gravel will furnish a graded 
bedding and more resistance in some cases, but may assist scour in shales and clays. 

AER-BOIJND PIPES. — A pipe is said to be air-bound when, in consequence of air 
being entrapped at the high points of vertical curves in the line, water will not flow out 
of the pipe, although the supply is higher than the outlet. The. remedy is to provide 
cocks or valves at the high points, through which the air may be discharged. 

WATER-HAMMER. — When selecting valves and fittings, the possibility of shock or 
str ain due to water-hammer, in excess of the average working pressure of the line or 
system, should be considered. Many valves and fittings, installed where the working 
pressure under normal conditions would be low, have failed because of pressure due to 
water-hammer. This danger can be avoided by proper cushioning of the line by air 
chambers, or by relief valves. 

When a valve in a pipe is closed while the water is flowing, the velocity of the water 
behind the valve is retarded and a dynamic pressure is produced. When the valve is 
closed quickly this dynamic pressure may be very great. It is then called “water- 
hammer ” or “ water-ram,” and it causes in many cases fracture of the pipe. It is pro- 
vided against by arrangements which prevent the rapid closing of the valve. 

The excess pressure in feet of water produced by the instantaneous closure of a valve 

in a pipe is h = av/g [24] 

where a = velocity, ft. per sec. of propagation up the pipe; v = reduction of velocity, 
ft. per sec. The velocity of wave propagation is given by Joukowsky’s equation 

a = 4660/ Vl + KB [251 

where K = ratio of the elastic moduli of water to the material of the pipe shell (0.01 for 
steel pipe) ; B = ratio of pipe diameter to shell thickness. 

Table 8. — Permissible Canal Velocities 


Velocity, ft. per sec., after Aging in Canals Carrying 


Original material excavated 
for canal 

Clear water, 
no detritus 

Water trans- 
porting col- 
loidal silts 

Water transport- 
ing non-colloidal 
silts, sands, 
gravels, or rock 
fragments 

Fine sand (non-colloidal) 

1.50 

2. 50 

1.50 

Sandy loam “ 

1 .75 

2. 50 

2.00 

Silt loam “ 

2.00 

3. 00 

2.00 

Alluvial silts when non-colloidal 

2.00 

3. 50 

2.00 

Ordinary firm, loarn. 

2.50 

3.50 

2.25 

Volcanic ash 

2.50 

3. 50 

2.00 

Fine gravel 

2.50 

5.00 

3.75 

Still clay (very colloidal) 

3.75 

5. 00 

3.00 

Graded, loam to cobbles, when non-colloidal 

3.75 

5. 00 

5,00 

Alluvial silts when colloidal 

3.75 

5. 00 

3.00 

Graded, silt to cobbles, when colloidal 

4.00 

5. 50 ! 

5.00 

Coarse gravel (non-colloidal) 

4.00 

6. 00 

6.50 

Cobbles and shingles 

5.00 

5. 50 

6.50 

Shales and hard-pan 

6.00 

6. 00 

5.00 
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Equation [24] applies to any time in seconds of -valve closure less than 

t = 2L!a [26] 

where L = length of pipe, ft. 


The pressure produced by a closure in time greater than 2 LJa is less than given by 
Equation [24], but its determination is quite complex. (See Hydro-Electric Handbook, 
by Creager and Justin, John Wiley <fc Sons, 1927.) 

4. FLOW OVER DAMS 

The basic theoretical expression for flow over weirs is given in Equation [5], which, if 
all constants are combined, may be written 

Q = Cim [27] 

where Q — total discharge, cu. ft. per sec.; C = coefficient of discharge, which depends 
on the shape of the crest and the head on the crest; l = net or effective length of crest, 
ft., i.e., the total length of crest corrected for end contractions due to piers and sharp- 
cornered abutments; h — actual or measured head on the crest, ft., taken at a point 
sufficiently remote from the dam to avoid the surface curve. 

Francis has determined, that, to allow for the effect of the velocity of approach, this 

equation should be written Q — Cl(h -+■ h v )% — hv^ . [28] 

where h v = head corresponding to velocity of approach. An approximate form of Fran- 
cis’s equation is Q = ClQi +• h v )% [291 

Equation [29] gives values of Q in excess of that from Equation [28]. The error for a 

depth of channel approach greater than twice the head on the crest is less than 1%. 

Francis’s equation for the necessary correction due to complete sharp-cornered end 

contractions is l — It — 0.1 nfi [30] 

where It = total or gross length of crest between abutments and piers; n — number of 
complete contractions. 

If the crest is obstructed by wide rectangular piers, n represents the number of comers 
that deflect the water, there being two for each pier and one for each abutment. How- 
ever, if the piers are very thin or pointed upstream, or if the abutments are well rounded 
or continuous upstream, the effective reduction in crest will be much less. 

For w eirs of short length, the contraction can never be greater than about 

(1.0 — v0.62)/2 = 0.106 times the clear distance between two piers or abutments, as 
this corresponds to the side contraction through sharp-cornered orifices having a con- 
traction coefficient of 0.62. Therefore, the contraction at each corner is (0.106 X dis- 
tance between piers) for ail cases where the depth is greater than (1.06 X distance be- 
tween pier3 or abutments). 

The value of the discharge coefficient C for use in Equations [28] and [29] has been 
determined experimentally for spillways of many different types. These experiments 
have been carefully tabulated in Weir Experiments, Coefficients and Formulas, by R. E. 
Horton (U. S. Geol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 200, 1907). Coefficients adaptable to 
rounded dam crests, scientifically designed to fit the bottom contraction is given in 

Hydro-Electric Handbook by Creager and Justin (John Wiley <& Sons, 1927). For 

sharp-crested -weirs, as in Fig. 11, the coefficient (7 is approximately 3.33. 

SUBMERGED SPILLWAYS. — If the crest of the spillway is submerged, the discharge 
coefficients for use in Equations [28] and [29] should be modified according to the degree 
of submergence, as indicated in Table 9. In this table C is the coefficient for free dis- 
charge over a similar crest under the same head, and C is the modified coefficient due to 
submergence. The head h is the aforementioned head on the dam, and h 8 is the corre- 
sponding superelevation of tail water above the crest. 

Table 9. — Relative Coefficients, Submerged Crest and Free Crest 

h s /h= 0.0 0.1 0. 2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 

C'iC - 1.000 0.991 0.983 0.972 0.956 0.937 0.907 0.856 0.778 0.621 0.000 


5. MEASUREMENT OF FLOWING WATER * 

MEASURING WEIRS- — The measuring weir consists of a dam which may extend 
the full width of the channel or which may have a crest consisting of a notch, rectangular 
or otherwise, cut in the dam, in which case it is calLed a weir with end contractions. 

* See also A.S.M.E. Test Code for Hydraulic Power Plants and Their Equipment. 
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RECTANGULAR WEIRS. — Fig. 11 shows a rectangular weir. The general formula 
for discharge of water over a rectangular weir is 

Q = Clhft [31] 

where Q = discharge, cu. ft. per sec.; I = effective length of crest, ft.; h = head on weir, 
ft., measured by hook gage or stilling boxes at a distance from the crest between 5 h and 
10A; C = a coefficient depending upon the type of crest, the head on the weir and the 
depth of the channel of approach. 

Where It — total length of crest, ft., the usual expression for the effective length of 
crest, with two complete sharp-edged end contractions is from Equation [30] 

l = l t - 0.2 h [32] 

Experiments on many different types of crests have been made, which indicate that 
C varies from about 2.6 for flat-crested dams to about 4.0 for rounded crests scientifically 
designed to fit the bottom contraction. (See Hydro-Electric Handbook by Creager and 
Justin, John Wiley & Sons, 1927.) These experiments, with the resulting values of C, 
are s umm arized in Weir Experiments, Coefficients and Formulas by R. E. Horton (U . S. 
Geol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 200, 1907). Measurement of discharge^ over existing 
dams of similar types of crest can be made by comparison with these experiments within 
only a fair degree of accuracy. 

Unless duplicat in g exactly a given set of accurate experiments, measuring weirs, con- 
structed for that p ur pose, should have the following characteristics: 1. Straight uniform 

channel with uniform velocity, provided by 


C 


'\ i..:„ 


x'J 


!'L ' 




O'!; ;S 




stilling racks if required; 2. Suppressed end 
contractions, provided by making sides of 
channel form the end of the weir. This re- 
sults in l = It in Equation [32]. 3. Weir to 

have free overfall with complete aeration of 
the nappe. Aeration usually requires air 
passages leading to the space between the 
nappe and the dam; 4. A metal crest free 
from rust, with sharp right-angle corner on 
the upstream edge, a crest width of 1 /sin. and 
beveled to an angle of 45° on the downstream 
face. 

A number of equations, based on experi- 
ments with sliarp-crested rectangular weirs 
of the foregoing specifications, have been 
proposed. The following apply to such 
weirs with suppressed end contractions: 
Francis Weir Equation. — The best known equation is that of F'rancis (Lowell Hy- 
draulic Experiments, by J. B. Francis) , which is 

Q - 6.611 [ s h -f- h V) % - hv-n\ [33] 

where h v is the head due to the velocity of approach. With no velocity of approach, 
Equation [33] reduces to Q — 3.3 liA^ [34] 


- C;>:> 





Fia. 11. Weir and End Contractions 


Francis’s equations are subject to considerable error, particularly for high velocities 
of approach and small values of h. The equation shoul 1 not be used for accurate weir 
measurements and is given here only because Equation [34] is a convenient one to remem- 
ber for rough approximations. 

Fteley and Steams Weir Equation- — (Description of Some Experiments on the Flow 
of Water, by Fteley and Stearns, Trans. A.S.C.E., xii, p. 1, 1883.) This equation is: 

Q = 3.31 l (h -f- 1.5 h,y) & -j- O.OOTf [35] 


Equation [35] is the result of a study of their own experiments and those of Francis. 
The range of conditions covered by these experiments is given in Table 10. Fteley and 
Stearns’s experiments indicate discharges under low heads about 3% less than those of 
Bazin. 

Table 10 . — Range of Conditions in Fteley and Stearns’ Experiments 



Francis 

Ft cloy in id .“'tea nt.> 

Vi ith Fad 
Contractions 

Vvitli< >ut, Hud 
f ‘ont ructions 


0. 6 to 1 . 6 ft. 

2.0 and 5.0 ft. 

8.0 and 10.0 ft. 

10.0 and 14.0 ft. 

0 . 2 to 1 . 0 f t. per sec. 

1. Ott. 

3. 56 f t. 

2. 30 to 4.00 ft. 

0.83 and 1.63 ft. 

3.17 and 6,55 ft. 

5.00 and 19.00 ft. 

Height of weir 

Length of weir 

Width of channel approach 

Maximum velocity of approach. 

0. 54 ft. per see. 

0 . 6 and 0 . 8 ft. per sec 
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Bazin Weir Equation. — (Translation by Marichal and Tran twine, Ptoc., Engrs. Club 
of Philadelphia, 1890.) Bazin derived his equation from his own experiments. It is 
■written for weirs without end contractions as 

Q = (0M5 (l + 0.65 IhVZgii [36] 

where D is the depth, ft., of water upstream from the weir. 

The experiments covered the following range of conditions: Range of head 0.3 to 
1.78 ft.; height of weir 1.16 to 3.72 ft.; length of weir 1.64 to 6.56 ft. 

King Weir Equation. — King (Handbook of Hydraulics, by H. W. King, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1929) proposes the following equation, which, after considerable study, he 
finds to agree more closely with various experimental data than any of the others : 

Q = 3.34Z#- 47 {1 -j- (0.56 ht/D 1 ) } [37] 

Rehbock’s Weir Equation. — Perhaps the most accurate of all weir equation is that 
of Rehbock. (See discussion of Precise Weir Measurements, by Schodex and Turner, 
'Trans. A.S.C.E., vol. xciii, 1929.) If P = height of weir, ft., this equation is 


m 

CHOICE OF TYPE AND METHOD. — -As no equations have been derived which 
will agree exactly with experimental data, precise measurements should be made under 
conditions identical with those under which some one set of original experiments were 
made. Bazin’s experiments are by far the most complete, but they have not been proved 
to be more accurate than those of Pteley and Stearns. As the latter indicate discharges 
for low heads somewhat less than those of Bazin, they have been used extensively for 
measurements where an error, if any, would result in a determined flow less than the actual. 

On account of the disagreement between the various proposed equations, the prelimi- 
nary draft of the A.S.M.E. Test Code for Hydraulic Power Plants and Their Equipment 
specifies the use of Equation [31] for sharp-crested rectangular weirs without end con- 
tractions. Coefficient C is taken from Table 11, which gives values including the correc- 
tion for the velocity of approach. 

The coefficients in Table 11 are the average of values computed by the equations of 
Pteley and Stearns, of Bazin, and of Rehbock. 

TRIAN G-UXAR NOTCH WEIRS. — Triangular or Y-notch weirs, in which the apex 
is down, are adaptable to small discharges. In this type of weir, the head for extremely 
small discharges is proportionally greater due to the reduction of crest length near the 
apex. This results in greater accuracy. 

From his own experiments and those of Barr, King (Handbook of Hydraulics, Second 
edition, p. 93) gives the following equations for discharge: For a sharp-edged right-angle 

notch cut in a large sheet of commercial steel plate, Q = 2.52 h 2<47 ; [39] 

For a similar notch cut in a polished brass plate, Q = 2.48 h 2 - 48 [4=0] 

D. R. Yarnall {Meek. EJngg., Jan., 1927) gives the following coefficients for the equation 

Q = CTtM [41] 


Head, h 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.2 

Coefficient, C. . 2.511 2.492 .2.484 2.481 2.480 


These coefficients apply to a right-angle notch cut in a smooth brass plate, with edges 
very carefully finished but not highly polished. An accuracy within 1 /2 of 1 percent is 
claimed. 

THE CIPPOLETI, OR TRAPEZOIDAL WEIR. — Cippoleti found that by using a 
trapezoidal weir with the sides inclined 1 horizontal to 4 vertical, with end contraction, 
the discharge is equal to that of a rectangular weir without end contraction (that is with 
the width of the weir equal to the width of the channel) and is represented by the simple 
formula Q = 3.367 lh%. A. D. Flinn and C. W. D. Dyer ( Trans . A.S.C.E., 1894), in. 

Table 11. — Test Code Values of C for Various Heads and Heights of Crest 


Height of Crest, 


neau 4 a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

1 4 

16 

20 

1.0 

3.376 

3.356 

3.344 

3.335 

3. 329 

3.325 

3.3 22 

3. 317 

3.314 

3.311 

3. 308 

1. 2 

3.391 

3.366 

3.350 

3. 339 

3. 332 

3. 326 

3.3 22 

3. 316 

3.31 1 

3.308 

3. 305 

1. 4 

3.409 

3.378 

3.359 

3. 346 

3. 336 

3. 330 

3.3 24 

3. 316 

3.31 1 

3.307 

3. 303 

1. 6 

3.429 

3.392 

3.370 

3. 354 

3. 343 

3. 334 

3.3 28 

3. 319 

3.312 

3.308 

3. 302 

1. 8 

3.450 

3.408 

3.382 

3. 363 

3. 330 

3. 340 

3.333 

3. 322 

3.315 

3.309 

3. 303 

2. 0 


3,425 

3.394 

3. 373 

3. 358 

3. 347 

3.3 38 

3. 325 

3.317 

3.311 

3. 304 
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experiments -with a trapezoidal weir, with values of l from 3 to 9 ft. and of h from 0.24 
to 1.40 ft. found the value of the coefficient to average 3.334, the water being measured 
by a rectangular weir and the results being computed by Francis’s formula, and 3.354 
when Smith’s formula was used. They conclude that Cippoleti’s formula ■when applied 
to a properly constructed trapezoidal weir will give the discharge with an error due to 
combined inaccuracies, not greater than 1 % . 

CURRENT METERS. — The current meter is a mechanism consisting of an arrange- 
ment of cups or vanes, on vertical or horizontal axes, respectively, held stationary in a 
stream of flowing water. The vanes are revolved by the motion of the water. The 
number of revolutions in a given time is proportional to the velocity of flow. The number 
of revolutions is usually made known to the observer by the making and breaking of an 
electric circuit as indicated by a buzzer or on a recording device, or by sound conveyed 
through a tube used to hold the meter. Current meters are rated by drawing them 
through still water at several velocities. The meter should be rated before and after 
each test. 

Current meters are not extremely accurate means of testing, on account of the vertical 
and horizontal components of flow in streams caused by eddies. Some meters are re- 
tarded and others accelerated by turbulent flow. The amount can be gaged by holding 
the meter obliquely during rating. For greater accuracy, two types of meters should be 
used which have opposite characteristics due to turbulence, and the weighted average of 
the readings used. 

The section of the stream used for the test should be as uniform in area and as smooth 
as possible for some distance up and down stream. Observations should he made at a 
sufficient number of points in the gaging cross-section to accurately determine the aver- 
age velocity, the spacing of observations being ordinarily closer towards the sides, top 
and bottom, where the change in velocities is greatest. Vertical and horizontal velocity 
curves should be plotted from which to calculate the mean velocity. 

For a discussion of different types of meters, see Effect of Turbulence on the Regis- 
tration of Current Meters, by Tamed and Nagler, Tram . A.S.C.E., vol. xcv, 1931, p. 766. 

FLOAT MEASUREMENTS. — The velocity of the stream can be found by laying off 
100 ft. of the bank and throwing a float into the middle, noting the time taken in 
passing over the 100 ft. By doing this a number of times and taking the average, the 
velocity at the surface is determined by dividing the average by the distance. As the 
top of a stream flows faster than the bottom or sides, the average velocity being about 
33% of the surface velocity at the middle, it is convenient to measure a distance of 120 ft. 
for the float and reckon it as 100. 

PITOT TUBES. — The Pitot tube is used for measuring the velocity of flowing fluids 
and gases. Its essential feature is a thin-edged orifice placed at right angles to the flow 
at the end of a tube. The impact of the fluid causes an excess pressure in the tube equal 
to the velocity head. In general, the Pitot tube consists of a tube passing through a 
stuffing box in the shell of the pipe, the end of which is bent at right angles upstream 
and tapered to form the orifice. The orifice is made to traverse the pipe and at least 
two diameters mutually perpendicular should be traversed. The pressure in the tube is 


E = hp -f h v = h v + ( C z v 2 /2g ), [42] 

where h p and h v = the pressure and velocity heads respectively, and C = a constant. 


Since the pressure in the tube is the pressure head plus the velocity head, the Pitot 
tube reading must be compared with the average of at least four piezometers placed 
around the pipe to measure the pressure head. The piezometers consist of tubes con- 
nected to 1/8- or 1 1 4 -in. openings flush with the inside wall of the pipe. The will of the 
pipe near the piezometers should be particularly smooth and should be free from burrs. 

According to Allen and Hooper (Piezometer Investigation, Trans. A.S.M.E., Hyd. 
54-1, 1932) square-edge piezometer openings are very sensitive to slight defects, and 
they recommend Vs- to l /4-in. holes with inner edges rounded to V32 toJ/icin. radius re- 
spectively. The tube connected to the piezometer will read exactly the pressure head h p . 

The Pitot and piezometer tubes usually are joined through a manometer in which 
the differential head is directly measured. The differential head is, from Equation [41], 

h v = H — h p = CV/2g, from which v — (jV 2gh , . . _ [4;jj 

where C = about 0.9S, but should b© determined experimentally. 

Pitot tubes are not extremely accurate unless the flow in the pipe is extremely smooth 
and straight, because whorls and eddies greatly affect the readings. 

Many forms of tubes are used. In the pitometer, the Pitot tube and the piezometer 
tube encased in a larger tube, pass through the stuffing box and traverse the pipe diam- 
eter simultaneously. 
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THE VENTURI METER. — The Venturi meter, a 3 shown in. Fig. 12 consists of a con- 
traction in a pipe or other closed conduit for the purpose of accelerating the fluid and 
lowering its static pressure. Piezometers are placed at A, the upstream end of the con- 
traction and at B, the lower end- The equation for the discharge past the meter is 

[44] 

where Q = discharge, eu. ft. per see.; A = area at A, sq. ft.; a = area at B, sq.ft.; 
h — difference between the pressure heads at B and A., as shown, by the piezometers* 
C — a coefficient which varies between 0-97 and 1-0. 

Prom data in Part 1 of the A-S.M.E. Fluid Meters Report, 1924=, the author has 
devised the following empirical formula for the value of C for water; 

^ „ 0.051 

where S = velocity at the throat, ft. per sec.; t = temperature of the water deg. F.; 
d — diameter at the throat, in. 

King (Handbook of Hydraulics, 2nd edition, p. 381) 
claims that more recent experiments by Ledoux (Ven- 
turi Tube Characteristics, Trans. A.S.C.E., lxi, 1927) 
indicate values of the coefficients to be about 2% 
smaller for throat velocities of 5 ft. per sec., and about Fia. 12. Venturi Meter 

1% smaller for the higher velocities. However, the 
exact determination of the coefficient can be obtained only by test. 

Equation [45] applies for meters having the following usual dimensions, where D is 
the normal diameter of the pipe: Diameter of the throat at B from D/4 to D/2; length 
of the throat at B from D/4 to D/2; entrance cone to have a total angle of about 21°; 
exit cone to have a total angle of about 5° to 7°; throat to be accurately machined to 
exact diameter; diameter at A to be smooth and to accurate dimension; angles in entrance 
cone at B to be rounded off to an easy tangential curve; length of straight pipe before 
meter at least 5 D, and preferably more. 

The tubes from the piezometers A. and B are joined through a manometer and the 
differential pressure h v read directly. Special attachments may be obtained for indi- 
cating, recording and integrating the flow. 

The loss of head in passing through the meter can be calculated from Equation [14], 
practically the entire loss being confined to the enlargement below the throat. 

There is no limit to the sizes of the meters nor the quantities of water that may be 
measured. Three Venturi tubes, approximately 17 ft. diameter, are installed in the 
Catskill Aqueduct supply to New York. While the Venturi meter originally was applied 
to the measurement of water it has since been used extensively for the measurement of 
sewage, gases, steam and many other fluids. 

Any sudden reduction in pipe diameter may be used as a Venturi meter if properly 
calibrated by other means of measuring the flow. Examples of such uses are at the re- 
duction of penstock diameter at entrance to hydraulic turbines and in the scroll cases 
of such turbines for permanent meters fox recording changes in discharge. See Mechani- 
cal Features Affecting Hydro Plants by E. A. Dow, Meek. Engg., Oct. 1925. 

Many other modifications of the Venturi meter are in use, including contractions in 
open conduits. (See The Improved Venturi Flume, by R>. L. Parshall, Trans . A.S.C.E., 
1926, p. 840.) 

Thin plate or sharp-edged orifices in pipes used for measuring flow are merely a 
rounded hole in a flat diaphragm clamped between the pipe flanges at a joint in the pipe 
line, with the hole concentric with the pipe. The theory of measurement is the same 
as that of the "Venturi meter. 

MEASUREMENT OF DISCHARGE OF PUMPING-ENGINES BY MEANS OF 
NOZZLES. — (Trans. A.S.M.E., xii, 576) — The measurement of water by computation 
from its discharge through orifices, or through the nozzles of fire-hose, furnishes a means 
of determining the quantity of water delivered by a pumping-engine which can be applied 
without much difficulty. John R. Freeman (Trans. A.H.C.E., Nov., 1889), describes a 
series of experiments covering a wide range of pressures and sizes, and the results showed 
that the coefficient of discharge for a smooth nozzle of ordinary good form was within 
one-half of 1%, either way, of 0.977; the diameter of the nozzle being accurately calipered, 
and the pressures being determined by means of an accurate gage attached to a suitable 
piezometer at the base of the play pipe. 

In order to use this method for determining the quantity of water discharged by a 
pumping-engine, it would be necessary to provide a pressure-box, to which the water 
would be conducted, and attach to the box as many nozzles as would be required to carry 
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off the water. According to Mr. Freeman’s estimate, four ll/4-in. nozzles, thus connected, 
with a pressure of 80 lb. per sq. in., would discharge the full capacity of a 2,500,000-gal. 
engine. He also suggests the use of a portable apparatus with a single opening for dis- 
charge, consisting essentially of a Siamese nozzle, so-called, the water being carried to it 
by three or more lines of fire-hose. Table 14 gives the discharge of fire-hose nozzles. 

SALT VELOCITY METHOD OF MEASURING PLOW. — The salt velocity method of 
measurement is based on the fact that salt in solution increases the electrical conductivity 
pi* water. Brine (salt solution) is injected through a system of piping and pop valves 
at any point in the conduit, usually at the upper end. The introduction of this brine and 
its passage past one or more pairs of electrodes at other points in the conduit, together 
with the elapsed time between points, are recorded graphically. The electrodes are so 
designed as to give equal weight electrically to unit areas of the pipe cross-section. The 
discharge Q ~ V ft cu. ft. per sec., where V = vol um e of the conduit test section, cu. ft., 
t = time of passage of the salt solution, sec. This method, in common with all other 
methods of water measurement, should be used only by trained and experienced men. 
This salt velocity method was developed by C. M. Allen, Professor of Hydraulic Engi- 
neering, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. For a complete description of the method, see 
paper by Allen and Taylor, Trans. A.S.M.E., vol. xlv, 1923. It has been used extensively 
in measuring water in both closed and open conduits, and particularly in connection with 
field efficiency tests of water-wheels, and has been developed and improved so that it is 
now accepted as one of the standard methods. 

THE GIBSON METHOD OF MEASURING FLOW. — The Gibson method is based 
on the equation of impulse and momentum applied to an enclosed column of water in 
motion. It is applicable in testing hydraulic power plants where the turbine is supplied 
with water through a closed conduit and means are available, such as turbine gates, for 
interrupting the flow of water. To apply the method it is necessary to measure the 
physical dimensions of the conduit and to obtain pressure-time diagrams, which show 
the changes of pressure with respect to time that occur in the conduit during and after 
the closing of the turbine gates. There are two kinds of such diagrams: a. Simple Dia- 
grams , in which the changes of pressure at one point in the conduit are recorded ; b. Dif- 
ferential Diagrams, in which the difference between the changes of pressure at two points 
in the conduit are recorded. 

The length of conduit upstream from the point of measurement for simple diagrams 
or the length between the two points of measurement for differential diagrams, should, 
preferably, be not less than 25 ft. The conduit measurements should be made as pre- 
cisely as possible. The method may be used whether the conduit is of uniform or vari- 
able cross-sectional area out, for simplicity, a section of greatest regularity and suitable 
length should be selected. For complete description of the Gibson method, see Trans. 
A.S.M.E., vol. xlv, p. 343, 1923. This method is applicable only to closed conduits. 

SALT TITRATIOIf METHOD OF MEASURING FLOW.— In cases where the flow 
is too turbulent for other methods, the salt titration method has been used. In this 
salt in solution is introduced at the inlet at a uniform known rate and its concentration 
measured at the outlet. See Salt Solution Test of Holtwood Plant, Eng. Record, Mar. 
20, 1915, p. 35S. 

6. FIRE-STREAMS 

FIRE-STREAM TABLES. — Table 12 is condensed from one contained in. the pam- 
phlet of Fire-Stream Tables of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Ins. Cos., based on 
the experiments of John R. Freeman, Trans. A.S.C.E., 1889. 

The pressure in the first column is that indicated by a gage attached at the base of 
the play pipe and set level with the end of the nozzle. The vertical and horizontal dis- 
tances, in columns 2 and 3 are those of effective fire-streams with moderate wind. The 
maximum limit of a “fair stream” is about 10% greater for a vertical stream; 12% 
greater for a horizontal stream. In still air much greater distances are reached by the ex- 
treme drops. The pressures given are for the best quality of rubber-lined hose, smooth 
inside. The hose friction varies greatly in different kinds of hose, according to smooth- 
ness of inside surface, and pressures as much as 50% greater are required for tho same 
delivery in long lengths of inferior rubber-lined or linen hose. The pressures at the 
hydrant are those while the stream is flowing, and are those required with smooth noz- 
zles. Ring nozzles require greater pressures. With the same pressures at the base of 
the play pipe, the discharge of a 3/ 4 -in. smooth nozzle is the same as that of a 7/ 8 -in. ring 
nozzle; of a 7 fa-in. smooth nozzle, the same as that of a 1-in. rirur nozzle. 

The figures for hydrant pressure in the body of the tabic are derived by adding to the 
nozzle or play-pipe pressure the friction loss in the hose, and also the friction loss of a 
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Chapman 4-way independent-gate hydrant, ranging from 0.S6 lb. for 200 gal per min. 
flowing to 2.31 lb. for 600 gal. 

The following notes are taiken from the pamphlet referred to: The discharge as stated 
in Ellis’s tables and in. their numerous copies in trade catalogs is from 15 to 20% error. 

Table 12. — Hydrant Pressures Required with Different Sizes and Lengths of Hose 


(J. R. Freeman, Trans. A.S.C.E., 1889) 


Play- 

Press 

lb 

pipe 

lure, 

Fire-Strearn I 
Distance, ft. | 

Gal. 

per 

min. 



Length of Hose, 

ft. 




50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

800 

1000 


Vert. 

Hor. 


10 

17 

19 

52 

10 

1 1 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

a 

20 

33 

29 

73 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

30 

32 

"o 

30 

48 

37 

90 

31 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

41 

45 

49 

S ® 

40 

60 

44 

104 

42 

43 

46 

48 

50 

53 

55 

60 

65 

co 'I 

50 

67 

50 

116 

52 

54 

57 

60 

63 

66 

69 

75 

81 

M o 

60 

72 

54 

127 

63 

65 

68 

72 

76 

79 

83 

90 

97 

a* 

70 

76 

58 

137 

73 

75 

80 

84 

88 

92 

97 

105 

1 14 


80 

79 

62 

147 

84 

86 

91 

96 

101 

106 

111 

120 

130 

CO 

90 

81 

65 

156 

94 

97 

102 

108 

1 13 

119 

124 

135 

146 


100 

83 

68 

164 

105 

108 

1 14 

120 

126 

132 

138 

150 

163 


10 

18 

21 

71 

11 

11 

13 

14 

15 

1 6 

17 

19 

22 

& 

20 

34 

33 

100 

22 

23 

25 

27 

30 

32 

34 

39 

43 

+=> 

o 

30 

49 

42 

123 

33 

34 

38 

41 

45 

48 

51 

58 

65 

O 

Fi ® 

40 

62 

49 

142 

43 

46 

50 

55 

59 

64 

68 

78 

87 

S'H 

50 

71 

55 

159 

54 

57 

63 

69 

74 

80 

86 

97 

108 

43 O 

60 

77 

61 

174 

65 

69 

75 

82 

89 

96 

103 

1 16 

130 


70 

81 

66 

188 

76 

80 

88 

96 

104 

112 

120 

136 

152 

Jo 

80 

85 

70 

201 

87 

91 

101 

110 

1 19 

128 

137 

155 

173 

t - 

90 

83 

74 

213 

98 

103 

113 

123 

134 

144 

154 

174 

195 


100 

90 

76 

224 

109 

1 14 

126 

137 

148 

160 

171 

194 

216 


10 

18 

21 

93 

12 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

26 

30 


20 

35 

37 

132 

23 

25 

29 

33 

37 

41 

45 

52 

60 

■fl 

30 

51 

47 

161 

34 

37 

43 

49 

55 

61 

67 

79 

90 

1 © 

40 

64 

55 

186 

46 

50 

58 

66 

73 

81 

89 

105 

120 

a 73 

50 

73 

61 

208 

57 

62 

72 

82 

92 

102 

111 

131 

151 

ja ® 

00 

79 

67 

228 

69 

75 

87 

98 

110 

i 122 

134 

157 

181 


70 

85 

72 

246 

80 

87 

101 

1 15 

128 

142 

156 

183 

21 1 


80 

89 

76 

263 

92 

I 00 

115 

131 

147 

162 

178 

209 

241 


90 

92 

80 

279 

103 

1 12 1 

130 

1 47 

165 

1 83 

200 

236 



100 

96 

83 

295 

115 

I 25 

144 

164 

183 

203 

223 


. . . . . 

“ * 

To 

18 

22 

\\9 

12 

14 1 

17 

20 

24 

27 

30 

36 

43 


20 

36 

38 

168 

25 

28 

34 

41 

47 

54 

60 

73 

85 

o 

30 

52 

50 

206 

37 

42 

52 

61 

71 J 

80 

90 

109 

128 

8 o 

40 

65 

59 

238 

50 

56 

69 

81 

94 

107 

120 

145 

171 

m ^ 

50 

75 

66 

266 

62 

70 

86 

102 

118 j 

134 

150 

181 

21 3 

-g o 

60 

83 

72 

291 

74 

84 

103 

1 22 i 

141 

160 

180 

218 

256 

.8 ^ 

70 

88 

77 

314 

87 

98 

120 

1 43 

165 

1 87 

209 

254 


jo 

80 

92 

81 

336 

99 

1 12 

138 

1 63 

188 

214 

239 



’ll 

90 

96 

85 

356 

112 

126 

155 

1 83 

212 

241 





100 

99 

89 

376 

124 

140 

172 

204 

236 





“ 

10 

19 

22 

148 

14 

16 

21 

26 

31 

36 

4 r 

“51 

61 

JS 

4J 

20 

37 

40 

209 

27 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

101 

121 

0 

30 

53 

54 

256 

41 

49 

63 

78 

93 

1 08 

123 

152 

182 

8 a) 

40 

67 

63 

296 

55 

65 

84 

104 

124 

1 44 

164 

203 

243 

Cfi —3 

50 

77 

70 

331 

68 

81 

106 

130 

155 

1 80 

20 4 

254 


-y 0 

60 

85 

76 

363 

82 

97 

127 

156 

186 

2 16 

245 



.5 ^ 

70 

91 

81 

392 

96 

1 13 

148 

182 

217 

252 





80 

95 

85 

419 

1 10 

129 

169 

208 

248 





— 

90 

99 

90 

444 

123 

145 

190 

234 







100 

101 

93 

468 

I 37 

162 

21 1 

261 





_____ 


To 

20 

23 

182 

16 

" 19 

27 

34 

42 

■ 49 

- 

71 



20 

38 

42 

257 

31 

39 

53 

68 

83 

98 

1 1 3 

143 

173 

0 

30 

55 

56 

315 

47 

58 

80 

103 

125 

147 

169 

21 4 

259 

8 

40 

69 

66 

363 

62 

77 

107 

137 

166 

196 

226 



ui -2 

50 

79 

73 

406 

78 

96 

134 

171 

208 

245 




'c 3 

60 

87 

79 

445 

93 

116 

160 

205 

250 





.2 ^ 

70 

92 

84 

480 

109 

135 

187 

239 







80 

97 

88 

514 

1 24 

154 

214 


..... 





PC 

90 

100 

92 

545 

1 40 

173 

240 








100 

103 

96 

574 

1 56 

1 193 

V-LAJ 
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In -the best rubber-lined hose, 2 l / 2 -in. dianu, the loss of head due to friction, for a 
discharge of 240 gal. per minute, is 14.1 lb. per 100 ft. length; in inferior rubber-lined 
mill hose, 25.5 lb., and in unlined linen hose, 33.21b. 

Less than a 1 l/s-in. smooth-nozzle stream with 40 lb. pressure at the base of the 
play pipe, discharging about 240 gal. per min., cannot be called a first-class stream for a 
factory fire. 80 lb. per sq. in. is considered the best hydrant pressure for general use; 
100 lb. should not be exceeded, except for very high buildings, or lengths of hose over 
300 ft. Table 13 is computed on the basis of 14 lb. per 100 ft. of 2 1 / 2 -in. hose with 


Table 13. — Friction Loss in Rubber-lined Cotton Hose with Smoothest Lining 


Diana. 

of 

Hose, in. 

[ Gallons per Minute Flowing 

Veloc- 

ity, 

ft. per 
see. 

Velocity 

Head, 

V 2 - 2s 

100 I 

200 

| 300 

| 400 

| 500 

| 600 

| 700 

| 800 

| 1000 

| Friction Loss, Pounds per 100 ft. Length 

ft. 

lb. 

2 

6 836 

27 3 

61 5 

109 

17 1 





5 

0.39 

0. 17 

2 1/8 

5 170 

?0 7 

46 5 

82 7 

129 

189 




10 

1 .6 

0.69 


1 yc>n 

1 ** ? 

-5,4 1 

60 6 

Q4 7 

136 

186 



15 

3.5 

1 .5 

2 3/s 

2. 895 

11.6 

26. 1 

46 ' 3 

72. 4 

104. 

138. 

185. 


20 

6.2 

2.7 

2 1/2 

2. 240 

9.0 

20.2 

35.8 

56, 0 

80.6 

no, 

143. 

224. 

25 

9.7 

4.2 

2 5/g 

1.748 

7.0 

15.7 

28.0 

43. 7 

62.9 

85, 7 

1 12. 

175. 

30 

14.0 

6. 1 

2 3/4 

1. 391 

5.6 

12.5 

22.3 

34. 8 

50.1 

68. 2 

89.0 

139. 

35 

19.0 

8.2 

2 7/8 

1.097 

4.4 

9.9 

17.6 

27. 4 

39.5 

53. 8 

70.2 

110. 

40 

24.8 

10.7 

3 

0. 900 

3.6 

8. 1 

14.4 

22.5 

32.4 

44. 1 

57.6 

90. 

45 

31 .4 

13.6 

3 1/2 

0. 416 

1.7 

3.7 

6.7 

10. 4 

15.0 

20. 4 

26.6 

41,6 

50 

38.8 

16.7 

4 

0. 214 

0.9 

1.9 

3.4 

5. 4 

7.7 

10. 5 

13.7 

21.4 





Table 14. — Discharge of Nozzles Attached to 50 Ft. of Fire-hose 


Quantities are in Gallons per Minute 


Hydrant 

| Diameter of Smooth Nozzle, in. 

| Ring Nozzle 

Pressure 

1 3/4 

1 1/2 

1V8 

U/4 

1 1/8 

1 

7/8 

3/4 

13/8 

1 1/4 

1 Vs 

1 0 lb. 

193 

163 

146 

127 

107 

87 

68 

51 

118 

101 

84 

20 " 

274 

232 

206 

179 

151 

123 

96 

72 

167 

143 

1 19 

30 “ 

335 

283 

251 

219 

184 

150 

118 

88 

205 

175 

145 

40 “ 

387 

327 

291 

253 

213 

173 

136 

101 

237 

202 

168 

50 “ 

432 

366 

325 

283 

238 

194 

152 

1 13 

264 

226 

188 

60 “ 

473 

400 

357 

309 

261 

213 

167 

124 

289 

247 

205 

70 “ 

510 

432 

385 

334 

281 

230 

180 

134 

313 

267 

222 

80 “ 

546 

461 j 

412 

357 

301 

246 

192 

144 

334 

285 

237 

90 “ 

579 

490 

437 

379 

319 

261 

204 

152 

355 

303 

252 

100 “ 

610 

515 | 

461 

400 

337 

275 

215 

161 

374 

319 

266 


Table 15. — Pipe Sizes for Fire Streams 

(Cast Iron Pipe Handbook, 1932) 

Flow given in cu. ft. per min. Figures are based on 1 1/8-in. smooth bore nozzles, playing 
simultaneously, and attached to 200 ft. of best quality rubber lined hose; pressures measured at 
hose connections. Velocity of -water in pipe, approximately 3 ft. per sec. To convert to gallons, 
multiply figures in table by 7.4805. 


d w 1 Pressure;, lb. per sq. in. 


No. of 1 1/g- 
Hose Nozzle 

| 60 

80 

90 

IOO 

11 0 

120 

_ 130 

140 

I 50 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

Pipe, in. 

0 

s 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

Pipe, in. 

Flow 

t 

Flow 

1 

6 

25 

6 

29 

6 

30 

6 

32 

6 

33 

6 

35 

6 

36 

6 

38 

b 

39 

2 

8 

50 

8 

57 

8 

61 

8 

64 

8 

67 

10 

70 

10 

73 

10 

75 

10 

78 

3 

10 

74 

10 

86 

10 

91 

10 

96 

10 

IOO 

10 

105 

10 

109 

12 

1 13 

12 

1 17 

4 

10 

99 

12 

114 

1 2 

12 1 

12 

128 

12 

1 34 

12 

140 

12 

145 

12 

1 51 

14 

1 56 

5 

12 

124 

12 

143 

1 2 

152 

14 

160 

14 

167 

14 

174 

14 

181 

14 

1 88 

14 

1 95 

6 

12 

149 

14 

172 

1 4 

182 

14 

191 

14 

200 

14 

209 

16 

218 

16 

226 

16 

2 34 

7 

14 

1 74 

14 

200 

16 

21 2 

1 6 

223 

16 

234 

16 

244 

16 

254 

16 

264 

18 

273 

8 

14 

1 99 

16 

229 

1 6 

242 

16 

255 

16 

267 

18 

279 

18 

290 

18 

301 

18 

313 

9 

16 

2 23 

16 

257 

1 8 

273 

18 

287 

18 

30 1 

18 

314 

18 

326 

18 

339 

20 

352 

10 

16 

248 

18 

286 

18 

30 3 

I 8 

319 

18 

334 

20 

349 

20 

363 

20 

377 

20 

391 

1 1 

18 

2 73 

18 

314 

1 8 

333 

20 

351 

20 

367 

20 

384 

20 

399 

20 

414 

20 

430 

12 

18 

298 

20 

343 

20 

364 

20 

383 

20 

401 

20 

419 

20 

435 

24 

452 

24 

469 

13 

18 

323 

20 

372 

20 

394 

20 

415 

20 

424 

24 

454 

24 

472 

24 

490 

24 

508 

14 

20 

348 

20 

400 

20 

424 

24 

447 

24 

467 

24 

488 

24 

508 

24 

528 

24 

547 

1 5 

20 

372 

20 

429 

24 

455 

24 

479 

24 

50 1 

24 

523 

24 

544 

24 

565 

24 

586 
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250 gal. per rain, flawing, as found in Freeman's tests, assuming that the lass varies as 
the square of the quantity, and for different diameters and the same quantity inversely 
as the 5th power of the diameter. 


7. THE SIPHON 

The siphon is a bent tube of unequal branches, open at both ends, and is used to 
convey a liquid from a higher to a lower level, over an intermediate point higher than 
either. Its parallel branches being in a verticaL plane and plunged into two bodies of 
liquid whose upper surfaces are at different levels, the fluid will stand at the same level 
both within and without each branch of the tube when a vent or small opening is made 
at the bend- If the air be withdrawn from, the siphon through this vent, the water will 
rise in the branches due to the atmospheric pressure without- When the two columns 
unite and the vent is closed, the liquid will flow from the upper reservoir as long as the 
end of the shorter branch of the siphon is below the surface of the liquid in the reservoir. 
If the water is free from air the height of the bend above the supply level might be as 
great as 33 ft. at sea level, and less at higher levels, corresponding approximately to the 
atmospheric pressure. In practice it is difficult to maintain more than about 80^ of this. 

If A = cross-section of the tube, sq. ft.; H — the difference in level between the two 
reservoirs, ft.; D = density of the liquid, lb. per cu. ft., then ADE mea sures the intensity 
of the force which causes the movement of the fluid, and V = 2g& = 8.02 VH' is the 

theoretical velocity, ft. per see., which is reduced by the loss of head for entry and fric- 
tion, as in other cases of flow of liquids through pipes. In the case of the difference of 
level between the summit and the lower level being greater than 33 ft., however, the 
velocity of water in the shorter leg is limited to that due to a height of 33 ft. 


8. TIDAL POWER 


THE POWER. OF OCEAff WAVES.— Albert W. Stahl, TJ. S. N\ (Trans. A.S.M.E., 
xiii, 438), gives the following formulas based upon a theoretical discussion of wave 
motion: The total energy of one whole wave-length of a wave H ft. high, L ft. long, and 
1 ft. wide, the length being the distance between successive crests, and the height the 
vertical distance between the crest and the trough, is 

E = 8LE 2 { 1 — 4.935 (HVL 2 ) } foot-pounds. 

The ti me requi red for each wave to travel through a distance equal to its own length 
is JP — V A/5.123 seconds, and the number of waves passing any given point in one 
minute is JV — 60/P = 60V5.123/L. Hence the total energy of an indefinite series of 
such waves, expressed in horsepower per foot of breadth, is 


E X N 
33,000 


0.0329 —h. ( \ - 4.935 ~ 


3 - 


The utilization of the energy in ocean waves divides itself into : 

1. The various motions of the water which may be utilized for power. 

2. The wave-motor proper. That is, the portion of the apparatus in direct contact 
with the water, and receiving and transmitting the energy thereof; together with the 
mechanism for transmitting this energy to the machinery for utilizing the same. 

3. Regulating devices, for obtaining a uniform motion from the irregular and more or 
less spasmodir action of the waves, as well as for adjusting the apparatus to the state 
of the tide and condition of the sea. 

4. Storage arrangements for insuring a continuous and uniform output of power dur- 
ing a calm, or when the waves are comparatively small. 

The motions that may be utilized for power purposes are the following: 1. Vertical 
rise and fall of particles at and near the surface. 2. Horizontal to-and-fro motion of 
particles at and near the surface. 3. Varying slope of surface of wave. 4. Impetus of 
waves rolling up the beach in the form of breakers. 5. Motion of distorted verticals. 
All of these motions have at various times been proposed to be utilized for power purposes. 

The motion of distorted verticals is thus defined: A set of particles, originally in the 
same vertical straight line when the water is at rest, does not remain in a vertical line 
during the passage of the wave; so that the line connecting a set of such particles, while 
vertical and straight in still water, becomes distorted, as well as displaced, during the pas- 
sage of the wave, its upper portion moving farther and more rapidly than its lower portion. 
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9. PIPE BATA * 

STEEL AND VR OUGHT-IRON PIPE. — For data on steel and wr ought-iron pipe 
see pp. 5-23 to 5-68. 

THICKNESS OF CAST-IFON WATER PIPES. — The specifications of the American 
Waterworks Assoc. (May, 1908) base the thickness of cast-iron -water pipes on Brackett’s 
formula t = {(P 4- F')rJ 3300} + 0.25, 

where t — thickness of pipe, in..; P — maximum static pressure, lb. per sq. in. for which 
the pipe is designed ; P' = allowance for water ram ; r = radius of pipe, in. The formula 
includes a large factor of safety to cover casting inequalities, water ram, and external 
stresses. The value of the allowance P' depends on the service. For ordinary waterworks 
service for pipes 42 to 60 in. diameter, a value of 70 lb. per sq. in. is sufficient. For smaller 
oipe the following values of P' are given by Brackett : 


Diameter of pipe, in ". 36 30 24 20 16 12 10 to 3 

P',lb. per sq. in 75 80 S5 90 100 110 120 


The values obtained by Brackett’s formula are for ordinary conditions. For city service, 
the pipe should be made somewhat heavier. 

Cast-iron pipe should be made of a soft and tough quality of iron, and should be 
tested to a pressure of twice the working pressure. It always should be coated by dipping 
in coal tar at a temperature of about 300° F. Table 16 gives thicknesses of cast-iron 
bell-and-spigot pipe for various classes of service. Table 17 gives the amount of lead 
required for joints in these pipes. For dimensions of cast-iron flanged fittings, see page5-44. 

LEAD AND TIN PIPE- — Weight of lead is taken 0.4106 lb. per cu. in. The safe 
working strength of lead is about 1/4 the elastic limit, or 225 lb. per sq. in. 

Thickness of Lead Pipe, in Inches, Required for Given Head of Water is the product 
of the head in feet by size of pipe, expressed decimally, divided by 750. 

Example: Thickness of V 2 -in. pipe for a head of 25 ft. = 25 X 0.5/750 = 0.017. 
This rule corresponds to a safe working stress of 165 lb. per sq. in. 

Lead Waste Pipe is made in the following sizes and weights: 2 1/2 in., 5 lb. and 10 lb. 
10 oz. per ft.; 3 in., 6 lb. and 12 lb. 8 oz. per ft.; 4 in., 7 lb- 14 oz. and 16 lb. 6 oz. per ft.; 
5 in., 9 lb. 14 oz. and 20 lb. 4 oz. per ft.; 6 in., 11 lb. 13 oz. and 24 lb. 2 oz. per ft. 

Lead-lined Pipe is particularly adapted for use in contact with acids, mine water, salt 
water, or any liquid which ha3 a corrosive action on iron pipe. See Tables 20 and 22. 


Table 16. — Standard Thicknesses and' Weights of Cast-Iron Pipe 
(U. S. Pipe and Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.) 


Class.. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1£ 

F 

G 

H 

Head. 

100 ft. 

200 ft. 

300 ft. 

400 ft. 

500 ft. 

600 ft. 

700 Ft. 

800 ft. 

Press. . 

43 lb. 

86 lb. 

1301b. 

173 lb. 

2171b. 

260 lb. 

304 lb. 

347 lb. 


Ordinary Service 

| B'ire Lines and High-pressure Service 

a 

J-Sd 

§'Sj.£S 

j 

i 

s 

1=3 

i 

f 

per ft. 

8 

1 . 

s 

t 

-1 

per ft. 

£ 

t 

1 , 

I 

i 

3 

per ft. 

I 

s 

tl" Q 

£■* 


3 0 

H'~ 

3 

3.S 

EH 

3 


£2 

g- s 

t-4 

3 c 
H"" 

l-j 

g- s 

. a 

t-5 

e 3 

JD 

3 

0.39 

14.5 

0.42 

16.2 

0 45 

17.1 

0.48 

18.0 









4 

.42 

20.0 

.45 

21.7 

.48 

23.3 

.52 

25.0 









6 

.44 

30.8 

.48 

33.3 

.51 

35.8 

.55 

38.3 

0.58 

42.5 

0.61 

44.3 

0.65 

48.1 

0.69 

50 5 

8 

.46 

42.9 

.51 

47.5 

.56 

52.1 

.60 

55.8 

.66 

60.9 

.71 

66.8 

.75 

72.3 

.80 

76.1 

10 

.50 

57.1 

.57 

63.8 

.62 

70.8 

.68 

76.7 

,74 

86.9 

.80 

92.8 

.86 

101 .4 

.92 

107.3 

12 

.54 

72.5 

.62 

82.1 

.68 

91.7 

.75 

100.0 

.82 

114.6 

.89 

122.8 

.97 

136.2 

1 .04 

144.4 

14 

.57 

89.6 

.66 

102.5 

.74 

116.7 

.82 

129.2 

.90 

145.6 

.99 

158,8 

1.07 

175.1 

1.16 

187.5 

16 

.60 

108.3 

.70 

125.0 

.80 

143.8 

.89 

158.3 

.98 

180.7 

1.08 

196.5 

1.18 

218.0 

1 .27 

233.8 

18 

.64 

129.2 

.75 

150.0 

.87 

175.0 

.96 

191.7 

1.07 

221.8 

1.17 

239,3 

1.28 

268.2 

1.39 

287.8 

20 

.67 

150.0 

.80 

175.0 

.92 

208.3 

1.03 

229 2 

1. 15 

265.8 

1.27 

287.3 

1.39 

321.8 

1 .51 

345.8 

24 

.76 

204.2 

.89 

233.3 

1.04 

279.2 

1. 16 

306.7 

131 

359. I 

1.45 

392.3 

1.75 

479.8 

1 .88 

510.6 

30 

.88 

291 .7 

1.03 

333.3 

1 .20 

400.0 

1,37 

450 0 

1 55 

530.9 

1.73 

588.8 





36 

.99 

391 .7 

1.15 

454.2 

1.36 

545.8 

1.58 

625 0 

1.80 

738. 1 

2.02 

821.0 





42 

1.10 

512.5 

1.28 

591.7 

1 .54 

716.7 

1.78 

825 0 





48 

1.26 

666.7 

1.42 

750.0 

1 .71 

908.3 

1.96 

1050.0 









54 

1.35 

800.0 

1.55 

933 3 

1 .90 

1141.7 

2.23 

1341.7 









60 

1.39 

916.7 

1.67 

1 104.2 

2.00 

1341.7 

2.38 

1583.3 









72 

1 .62 

1281.9 

1,95 

1547.3 

2.39 

1904.3 









84 

1 .72 

1635.8 

2.22 

2104.1 





.. 







The above weights are to Jay 12 ft. lengths, and include standard sockets. 


* Staff Contribution. 
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Lead-covered Iron Pipe for use in bleacheries, etc., where steam passes through the 
pipe and the exterior is in contact with acid or corrosive solutions is made in commercial 
I of 1/2, 3/4, 1 , 1 l /4, 1 !/2, 2, and 3 in. 


Table 17. — Lead Required for Cast-iron Pipe Bell and Spigot Joints* 
CJ. S. Pipe and Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.) 


Size 

of 

| Lb. of Lead, Joint 2 in. Deep 

Lb. of Lead, Joint 2 1/2 in. Deep j 

j Lb. of Lead, Solid Pipe Joint 

Pipe, 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

in. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E,F,G,H 

3 

5.86 

6.07 

6.07 

6.07 

7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

9.27 

9.60 

9.60 

9.60 ! 


4 

7,16 

7.41 

7.41 

7.41 

8.57 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 

11.38 

1! .80 

11.80 

11.80 


6 

9.87 

10.13 

10.13 

10.13 

11 .85 

12. 16 

12.16 

12.16 

15.80 

1(3.22 

16.22 

16.22 

21.9 

8 

12.55 

12.55 

12.98 

12.98 

15.21 

15.21 

15.60 

15.60 

22.88 

22.88 

23.47 

23.47 

28.2 

10 

15.30 

15.30 

15.70 

15,70 

18.42 

18.42 

18.89 

18.89 

27.75 

27.75 

28.46 

28.46 

34.5 

12 

18.00 

18.09 

18.42 

18.42 

21.70 

21.70 

22.18 

22.18 

32.75 

32.75 

33.45 

33.45 | 

40.8 

14 

20.75 

20.75 

21 .20 

21.20 

25.00 

25.00 

25.54 

25.54 

37.73 

37.73 

38.56 

38.56 

47.1 

16 

28.45 

28.45 

29.07 

29.07 

34.50 

34.50 

35.25 

35.25 

52.66 

52.66 

53.82 

53.82 

53.4 

18 

31.75 

31.75 

32.38 

32.38 

38.50 

38.50 

39.28 

39.28 

58.78 

58.78 

60.00 

60.00 

59.7 

20 

35,03 

35.03 

35.75 

35.75 

42.50 

42.50 

43.37 

43.37 

64,50 

64.50 

66.25 

66.25 

66.0 

24 

41.60 

41.60 

42.40 

42.40 

50.50 

50.50 

51.00 

51 .00 

77.18 

77.18 

78.18 

78.18 

79.4 

30 

50.87 

51.25 

51 .93 

52.45 

: 61.75 

; 62.25 

63.00 

63.68 

105.00 

106.25 

107.55 

108.18 

122.9 

36 

60.62 

61.15 

61 .75 

63.00 

73.60 

74.25 

75.00 

76.95 

125.62 

126.75 

128.00 

130.60 

146.7 

42 

70.36 

! 70.82 

71 .64 

73.87 

85.46 

86.04 

87.06 

90.09 

161.05 

162. 12 

164.16 

169.38 


48 

80.25 

80.68 

81.61 

82.50 

97.46 

98.03 

99. 14 

100.17 

183.70 

184.76 

186.88 

189.00 


54 

89.84 

90.54 

91 .63 

92.56 

109.16 

110.0C 

111.34 

I 12.47 

225.1 1 

226.88 

229.62 

231.94 


60 

99.41 

100.40 

101 .64 

102.41 

120.81 

122.0C 

123.52 

124.45 

249.21 

251.66 

254.78 

256.68 


72 

84 

145.01 

168.17 

146.22 

170.06 

147.86 


177.13 

205.43 

179.37 

207.73 

180.66 


369.85 

429.02 

374.61 

423.34 

377.22 




* Table allows 5 % to cover compression of lead in calking. To cower variation in lead room, 
add 10%. Weight of lead taken, as 0.41 lb. per cu. in. 


Table 18. — Weight and Bursting Strength of Spiral Riveted Pressure Pipe 
(Taylor Forge and Pipe Works, Chicago) 


Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Thick- 

ness, 

U. s. 

Standard 

Gage 

Weight, 
lb. per 
ft. 

Approx. 
Bursting 
Strength, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Thick- 

ness, 

U.S. 

Standard 

Gage 

Weight, 
lb. per 
ft. 

Approx. 
Bursting 
Strength, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Thick- 

ness, 

II. S. 
Standard 
Gage 

Weight, 
lb. per 
ft. 

Approx 
Bursting 
Strength, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

3 

18 

2 3 

2000 

14 

14 

15.9 

670 

26 

12 

39.5 

505 

4 

16 

3,7 

1875 

14 

12 

22.2 

940 

26 

10 

49.5 

650 

5 

16 

4.5 

1500 

14 

10 

27.6 

1210 

26 

8 

59.8 

795 

6 

16 

5.3 

1250 

15 

14 

17.0 

625 

26 

6 

70.0 

935 

6 

14 

6.6 

1560 

15 

12 

23.7 

875 

28 

10 

51 .7 

605 

6 

12 

9.2 

2170 

15 

10 

29.6 

1125 

28 

8 

63.6 

735 

7 

16 

6 2 

1070 

16 

14 

18.1 

585 

28 

6 

76.6 

870 

7 

14 

7.7 

1340 

16 

12 

25.2 

820 

30 

10 

56.8 

560 

7 

12 

10.7 

I860 

16 

10 

31.5 

1050 

30 

8 

68.7 

685 

8 

16 

7.1 

935 

16 

8 

38.1 

1290 

30 

6 

80.5 

810 

8 

14 

8.8 

1170 

16 

6 

44.7 

1520 

32 

10 

61.6 

525 

8 

12 

12.3 

1640 

18 

14 

19.9 

520 

32 

8 

74.3 

645 

9 

16 

8 0 

835 

18 

12 

27.6 

730 

32 

6 

87.1 

760 

9 

14 

9.9 

1045 

18 

10 

34.5 

940 

34 

10 

65.4 

490 

9 

12 

13.9 

1460 

18 

8 

41.6 

1140 

34 

8 

78.8 

600 

10 

16 

8.8 

750 

18 

6 

49.0 

1360 

34 

6 

93.6 

715 

10 

14 

11 .0 

935 

20 

14 

22. 1 

470 

36 

10 

69. 1 

470 

10 

12 

15.3 

1310 

20 

12 

30.6 

660 

36 

8 

83.4 

570 

11 

16 

9.7 

680 

20 

10 

38.3 

840 

36 

6 

97.8 

680 

11 

14 

12.0 

850 

20 

8 

46.2 

1030 

38 

10 

73.2 ! 

445 

11 

12 

16.6 

1200 

20 

6 

54.1 

1220 

38 

8 

I 88. 1 1 

540 

12 

16 

10.6 

625 

22 

12 

33.7 

595 

38 

6 

103.2 1 

640 

12 

14 

13.0 

780 

22 

10 

42.2 

765 

40 

10 

76.7 

420 

12 

12 

18.2 

1080 

22 

8 

50.8 

940 

40 

8 

92.4 ! 

515 

12 

10 

22.5 

1410 

22 

6 

59.5 

1108 

40 

6 

108.5 1 

610 

13 

14 

14.1 

720 

24 

12 

36.5 

540 

42 

10 

80.9 

400 

13 

12 

19.7 

1010 

24 

1 10 

45.7 

705 

42 

8 

97.2 

490 

13 

10 

24.5 

1295 

24 

8 

55.2 

820 

42 

6 

114.0 1 

580 





24 

6 

64.6 

1015 



i 
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Table 19. — Weight per Foot, Pounds, of Seamless Brass Tubes * 

(Condensed from Manufacturers * Standard Tables, 1932) 


Thickness of Wall by Stubs’ Gage and Decimal Equivalent in. Inches 


Outside Diam., in. 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 


0.284 

0.238 

0.203 

0.165 

0.134 

0.109 

0.083 

0.065 

0.049 

0.035 

0.028 

0.022 

0.018 













0.010^ 

6.0094 

5/54 












.014 

.012 













.018 

.016 

7/64 












.022 

.019 

1/g" 









0.043 

0.036 

0.031 

.026 

.022 










.061 

.049 

.041 

.034 

.029 










.079 

.062 

.052 

.042 

.035 










.096 

.075 

.062 

.050 

.042 

3/4 






0.178 

0.160 

0.139 

.114 

.087 

.072 

.058 

.048 

9/ 32 









.132 

.100 

.082 

.066 

.055 









.186 

.150 

.113 

.092 

.074 

.061 

S/g 




0.401 

0.373 

.335 

.280 

.233 

.185 

.138 

.112 

.090 

.074 








.340 

.280 

.220 

.163 

.133 

.106 

.087 

l/ 2 



0.698 

.640 

.568 

.493 

.400 

.327 

.256 

.188 

.153 

.122 

.100 

s /l6 







.460 

.374 

.291 

.214 

.173 

.138 

.114 

5/8 


1.066 

.991 

.878 

.761 

.651 

.520 

.421 

.327 

.239 

.193 

.153 

.126 

3/4 


1.410 

1 .285 

1.12 

.955 

.808 

.641 

.515 

.397 

.290 

.234 

.185 

.152 

7/8 


1.754 

1 .578 

1.36 

1 .15 

.966 

.761 

.609 

.468 

.340 

.274 

.217 

.178 

1 

2.35 

2.098 

1 .872 

1 .59 

1 .34 

1 .12 

.881 

.703 

.539 

.391 

.315 

.249 

.205 

11/4 

3.17 

2.786 

2.459 

2.07 

1 .73 

1 .44 

1.12 

.891 

.681 

.492 

.396 

.313 


U/2 

4.00 

3.475 

3.046 

2.55 

2.12 

1 .75 

1 .36 

1.08 

.823 

.593 

.477 

.376 


13/4 

4.82 

4.16 

3.63 

3.03 

2.51 

2.07 

1 .60 

1.27 

.964 

.694 

.558 

440 


2 

5.64 

4.85 

4.22 

3.50 

2.89 

2.39 

1 .84 

1.46 

1.1! 

.796 

.639 

.503 


21/4 

6.46 

5.54 

4.81 

3.98 

3.28 

2.70 

2.08 

1.64 

1.25 

.897 

.720 

.567 


21/2 

7.28 

6.23 

5.40 

4.46 

3.67 

3.02 

2.32 

1.83 

1.39 

.998 

.801 



23/4 

8 10 

6 92 

5 98 

4 94 

4 06 

3.33 

2.56 

2.02 

1.53 

1. 10 

882 



3 

8 93 

7.61 

6.57 

5 41 

4.44 

3.65 

2.80 

2.21 

1.67 

1.20 

.963 



31/4 

9.76 

8.29 

7.16 

5 89 

4.83 

3.96 

3.04 

2.40 

1.82 

1.30 

1.04 



31/2 

10 58 

8 98 

7.74 

6 37 

5.22 

4.28 

3 28 

2.58 

1.96 

1.40 

1. 13 



33/4 

11.40 

9.67 

8.33 

6.84 

5.61 

4.59 

3.52 

2.77 

2.10 

1.50 

1.21 



4 

12.23 

10.36 

8.92 

7.32 

5.99 

4.91 

3.76 

2.96 

2.24 

1.61 

1.29 



41/4 

13.04 

11.05 

9.51 

7.80 

6.38 

5.22 

4.00 

3.15 

2.38 

1.71 

1.37 



41/2 

13.87 

11.74 

10.09 

8.28 

6.77 

5.54 

4.24 

3.34 

2.52 

1.81 

1.45 



43/4 

14.68 

12.42 

10.68 

8.75 

7.16 

5.85 

4.48 

3.52 

2.67 

1.91 




5 

15.51 

13.1 1 

11 .27 

9.23 

7.54 

6.17 

4.72 

3.71 

2.81 

2.01 




51/4 

16.34 

13.80 

11 .86 

9.71 

7.93 

6.48 

4.96 

3.90 

2.95 

2.11 




51/2 

17.16 

14.49 

12.44 

10.18 

8.32 

6.80 

5.20 

4.09 

3.09 

2.21 




53/4 

17.98 

15.18 

13.03 

10.66 

1 8.71 

7.1 1 

5.44 

4.28 

3.23 

2.31 




6 

18.80 

15,87 

13.62 

11.14 

9.09 

7.43 

! 5.68 

4.46 

3.37 

2.42 




61/4 

19.62 

16.56 

14.20 

11 .62 

9.48 

7.75 

5.92 

4.65 

3.52 





61/2 

20.46 

17.24 

14.79 

12.09 

9.87 

8.06 

6.16 

4.84 

3.66 





63/4 

21.29 

17.93 

15.38 

12.57 

10.26 

8.38 

6.40 

5.03 

3.80 





7 

22.09 

18,62 

15.96 

13.05 

10.64 

8.69 

6.64 

5.22 

3.94 





71/4 

22.19 

19.31 

16.55 

13.53 

11 .03 

9.01 

6.88 

5.40 






71/2 

23.75 

20.00 

17.14 

14.00 

11 .42 

9.32 

7.12 

5.59 






73/4 

24.57 

20.69 

17.73 

14.48 

11 .81 

9.64 

7.36 

5.78 






8 


21.37 

18.31 

14.96 

12.20 

9.95 

7.60 

5.97 






81/2 


22.75 

19.49 

15.91 

12.97 

10.58 

8.08 

6.34 






9 


24.13 

20.66 

16.88 

13.75 

11 .21 

8.56 

6.72 






91/2 


25.50 

21 .84 

17.82 

14.52 

11 .84 

9.04 

7.10 






10 


26.88 

23.01 

18.78 

15.30 

12.47 








101/2 

33.57 

28.26 

24.18 

19.73 

16.07 

13.1 1 

10.01 







11 

35.21 

29.63 

25.36 

20.68 

16.85 

13.74 

10.49 







111/2 

36.85 

31 ,01 

26.53 

21 .63 

17.63 

14.37 

10.97 







12 

38.50 

32.39 

27.71 

22.59 

18.40 

15.00 

11 .45 







121/2 

40.14 

33.77 

28.88 

23.55 

19.17 

15.63 

11 .93 







13 

41.78 

35.14 

30.06 

24.50 

19.95 

16.26 

12.41 







131/2 

43.43 : 

36.52 

21 .23 

25.46 

20.72 

16.89 

12.86 







14 

45.07 

37.90 : 

32.41 

2b. 41 

21 .50 

17.52 

13.37 







141/2 

46.71 

39.27 

33.58 

27.37 

22.27 

18.16 

13.85 







15 

48.36 ■ 

40.65 

34.75 

28.32 

23.05 

18.79 

14,33 







16 

51.64 

43.40 

37.10 

30.23 

24.60 

20.05 

15.29 







17 

54.93 ■ 

46.16 

39.45 

32.14 

26.15 

21 .31 

16.25 
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spending gage number to the weight of tube of the same outside diameter. "Example: Tube, 12 in. 

,7°' 6 g £ ge - weighs 27 - 71 lb . per ft.; tube, 12 in, I. D. f Wo, 6 gage weighs (27.71 -f 0.954) - 
2o.oo4 ib. per it. 



BRASS- AND COPPER-LINED ERON PIPE 2-35 

Brass and Copper Pipes, Lined with. Tin or Lead are made in commercial sizes of 
l (% 3 A. 1 , 1 1 A, 1 1 / 2 , and 2 in. 

Sheet Lead is rolled to any -weight per square foot from 1 to 7 lb. in any -width, up to 
11 ft. 6 in., and from 8 lb- up, 12 ft. -wide. A square foot of rolled sheet lead 1 in. thick 
weighs approximately 59 ife 1Tb. 

WO 01) -STAVE PIPE. — Pipe made of wood staves is extensively used on the Pacific 
Coast and in certain portions of the East, for conveying water, acids, paper pulp, and also 
substances which would react on iron or steel pipe- The pipes are made of wood staves, 
planed to the inner and outer radii of the pipe, with edges cut radial and tongued and 
grooved to make water-tight joints. The pipes are reinforced with iron or steel bands, 
or with a spiral of round or flat wire, the size depending upon the pressure to be sustained: 
Pipes up to 32 in. diameter are assembled and wound in. the factory, while larger diameters 
are built up in the field. Table 25 gives data concerning the sizes and weights of wood- 
stave pipe. 

Square ‘Wood Pipe is extensively used for tanneries. It consists of square blocks with 
an axial hole and with tenon and socket joints. The sizes range from 4 X 4: in. outside 
measurement for a 2-in. diameter hole to 12 X 12 in. outside measurement with a 6-iru hole. 


Table 20. — Weight of Deoxidized Copper Tubing for Water Piping 
(American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.) 


Nominal 

Size, 

in. 

Outside 

Diam., 

in. 

For Underground Service 

For Interior Plumbing 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Pound 

per 

ft. 

Bursting Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in.* 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Pound 

per 

ft. 

Bursting Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in.* 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 

Vs 

0. 250 

0.032 

0.085 

11,500 

8600 

0.025 

0.068 

8800 

6600 

1/4 

.375 

.032 

.134 

7,400 

5500 

.030 

. 126 

6900 

5200 

3/8 

. 500 

.049 

.269 

9,800 

7300 

.035 

. 198 

6600 

4900 

V 2 

. 625 

.049 

.344 

7,400 

5600 

.040 

. 284 

5800 

4400 

3/4 

. 875 

.065 

.641 

7,000 

5300 

.045 

. 454 

4600 

3500 

1 

1. 125 

,065 

.839 

5,200 

3900 

.050 

. 653 

3800 

2900 

1 l / 4 

1. 375 

.065 

1 .04 

4,200 

31 00 

.055 

. 882 

3500 

2600 

l 1/2 

1. 625 

.07 2 

1 .36 

3,900 

2900 

.060 

1. 14 

3200 

2400 

2 

2. 125 

.083 

2.06 

3,400 

2500 

.070 

1. 75 

2800 

2100 

2 1/2 1 

2. 625 

.09 5 

2.92 

3,100 

2300 

.080 

2. 48 

2400 

1800 

3 

3. 125 

. 109 

4.00 

3,100 

2300 

.090 

3. 33 

2300 

1700 

3 1/2 

3.625 

. 120 

5.12 

2,800 

2100 

.1 00 

4. 29 

2200 

1700 

4 

4. 125 

. 134 

6.51 

2,800 

2100 

.1 10 j 

5. 38 

2100 

1600 

5 

5. 125 

. 160 

9.67 

2,600 

1900 

. 1 25 

7. 61 

j 2000 

1500 

6 

6 . 125 

. 192 

13.87 

2,600 

1900 

. 1 40 

10 . 20 

1800 

1400 


* Calculated. 


Table 21. — Tin-lined, and Lead-lined Iron Pipe 


(National Lead Co., New York) 


Size, 

in. 

Wt. per 

ft., lb. 

Size, 

in. 

| Wt. per ft., Ib. | 

Size, 

in. 

| Wt. per ft., lb. | 

Size, 

in. 

Wt. per 
Pt.,lb. 
Lead- 
lined 

Lead- 

lined 

Tin- 

lined 

Lead- 

lined 

Tin- 

lined 

Lead- 

lined 

Tin- 

lined 

V 2 

1 3/8 

1 

2 

61/8 

5 1/4 

4 1/2 

18 

16 

9 

66 

3/4 

1 Vs 

1 3/8 

2 1/2 ! 

81/2 

7 1/2 

5 

21 1/2 

26 l/io 

1 0 

75 

1 

21/2 

2 1/4 

3 

111/2 

10 1/6 

6 

29 3/ 4 

19 1/6 

1 2 

88 

1 1/4 

3 1/2 

3 

3 1/2 J 

14 1/9 

12 8/10 

7 

36 




1 1/2 

4 3/ 8 

3 3/4 

4 

15 2/3 

14 1/6 

8 

47 





Table 22. — Weight per Foot of Brass-lined and Copper-lined Iron Pipe 


(National Lead Co., New York) 


1 

;3 


a 


1 1/4 

22/3 

JO v 

S a, 

- n, 

4 ^ O 

2 2/3 

fli) 

63 / 4 

4d U 

19 1/2 

19 3/4 

1 1/2 

3 1/4 

3 1/4 

8 3/4 

88/10 

25 1/4 

25 V 1.0 

2 

41/3 


1 2 6/ 10 

1 2 7 / 10 

38 

381/2 


V 2 

3/4 1 3/8 
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WATER 


Many valuable data on wood pipe and its uses are contained in. the catalogs of the 
A- Wyckoff <& Son Co., Elmira, N. Y.; The Standard Wood Pipe Co-, Williamsport, Pa.; 
the Michigan. Pipe Co., Bay City, Mich.; and the Continental Pipe Co-, Seattle, Wash. 


Table 23. — Lead and Tin-lined Lead Pipe 


(National Lead Co., New York) 


Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Classi- 

Out- 

side 

Weight 

per 

Toot 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Classi- 

fication 

Out- 

side 

Diam., 

Weight 

Per 

Foot 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Classi- 

fication 

Out- 

side 

Diam., 

in. 

Weight 

per 

Foot 


in. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

in. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

3/8 

E 

0.520 


8 

3/ 4 

E 

0,906 

1 

.... 

1 1/2 

E 

1.740 

3 


3/8 

D 

.549 


10 

3/4 

D 

.940 

1 

4 

1 1/2 

D 

1.776 

3 

8 

3/8 

C 

.577 


12 

3/4 

C 

1.006 

1 

12 

1 1/2 

C 

1.830 

4 

4 

3/8 

B 

.631 

1 


3/4 

B 

1.068 

2 

4 

1 1/2 

B 

1.882 

5 


3/8 

A 

.725 

1 

8 

3/4 

A 

1.156 

3 


1 1/2 

A 

1.984 

6 

8 

3/8 

AA 

.81 1 

2 


3/4 

AA 

1.212 

3 

8 

1 1/2 

AA 

2.076 

8 


3/8 

AAA 

.888 

2 

8 

3/4 

AAA 

1.336 

4 

12 

1 1/2 

AAA 

2.272 

I 1 1 

4 

1/2 

E 

.628 


9 

1 

E 

1.192 

1 

10 

1 3/4 

D 

2.024 

4 


1/2 

D 

.666 


12 

1 

D 

1. 232 

2 

.... 

1 3/4 

C 

2.086 

5 


1/2 

C 

.712 

1 


1 

C 

1.284 

2 

8 

1 3/4 

B 

2.146 

6 


1/2 

B 

.756 

1 

4 

1 

B 

1.356 

3 

4 

1 3/4 

A 

2.193 

6 

12 

1/2 

A 

.798 

I 

8 

1 

A 

1.428 

4 


1 3/4 

AA 

2.404 

10 

8 

1/2 

AA 

.876 

2 


1 

AA 

1. 492 

4 

' \2 

1 3/4 

AAA 

2.624 

14 

12 

1/2 

AAA 

1.012 

3 


1 

AAA 

1. 596 

6 







6/8 

E 

0.765 


12 

U/4 

E 

1. 442 

2 


2 

E 

2.185 

3 


6/8 

D 

.803 

. y . 


U/4 

D 

1. 486 

2 

' 8 

2 

D 

2.284 

4 

12’ 

5/8 

C 

.881 

1 

*8* 

U/4 

C 

1. 528 

3 


2 

C 

2.354 

6 


6/8 

B 

.953 

2 


U/4 

B 

1. 592 

3 

' \2 

2 

B 

2.410 

7 


5/8 

A 

1.019 

2 

" 8 

U/4 

A 

1. 670 

4 

12 

2 

A 

2.503 

8 

M2* 

5/8 

AA 

1 .082 

3 


U/4 

AA 

1. 765 

6 


2 

AA 

2.751 

13 

12 

5/8 

AAA 

1.137 

3 

" s ' 

U/4 

AAA 

1. 889 

7 

\2 

2 

AAA 

3.008 

19 

8 


In all sizes of lead pipe from 3/8“ia. diam. and upwards as given in. Table 23 the wall thickness is 
*uch that all pipes in Class A, regardless of diameter will safely withstand a constant cold water 
pressure of 50 lb. per sq. in.; Class AA pipes, 75 lb. per sq . in. ; Class AAA pipes, 100 lb. per sq. in. 


Table 24. — Block Tin Pipe and Tubing 


Diam., jn. | 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Wt. 

per 

Foot, 

oz. 

| Diam., in. j 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Wt. 

per 

Foot, 

oz. 

| Diam. in. 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Wt. 

per 

Foot, 

oz. 

In- 

side 

Out- 

side 

In- 

side 

Out- 

side 

In- I 
side | 

Out- 

side 

Tubing 



! Pipe | 



Pipe 



1/8 i 

0.25 

0.062 

1.9 

3/8 

0.495 

0 .06 

4 

5/8 

0. 800 

0.037 

10 

1/8 

. 202 

.0385 

1 

3/8 

.503 

.064 

41/2 

5/8 

. 831 

. 103 

12 

3/16 

.292 

.053 

2 

3/8 

.515 

.07 

5 

3/4 

. 901 

.076 

10 

3/16 I 

.331 

.072 

3 

3/8 

.5 39 

.082 

6 

3/4 

. 928 

.089 

12 

3/16 

.367 

.09 

4 

3/8 

.561 

.093 

7 

1 

1. 172 

.086 

15 

1/4 1 

.388 

.069 

31/2 

3/8 

.584 

.104 

8 

1 

1.204 

. 102 

18 





1/2 

.632 

.066 

6 

1 1/4 

1. 436 

.093 

20 

jripe 



V 2 

.670 

.085 

8 

1 1/4 

1.471 

. 1 10 

24 

1/4 

I .400 

.075 

4 

1/2 

.707 

.103 

10 

1 1/2 

1.746 

.123 

32 

1/4 

, .433 

.091 

5 

1/2 

.741 

.120 

12 

1 1/2 

1. 802 

. 151 1 

40 

5/16 

.444 

.066 

4 

5/8 

.735 

.055 

6 

2 

2. 236 

. 1 18 

40 

Vl6 

.562 

.065 

5 

5/8 

.768 

.071 

8 

2 

2 . 280 

. 140 

48 


Weight of tin taken is 0.2G52 lb. per cu. in. 


Table 25. — Diameters, Weights, etc., of Wood-stave Pipe 

(A. Wyckoff & Son Co., Elmira, N. Y.) 


Size, 

in. 

Outside 

Diameter, 

in. 

Weight 
per Foot, 
lb.* 

No. Feet 
in Carload, 
40-ft. Car 

Size, 

in. 

Outside 

Diameter, 

in. 

Weight 
per Foot, 
lb.* 

No. Feet 
in Carload, 
40-ft. Car 

6 

10 1/8 

15 

3 IOO 

18 

22 Vs 

35 

800 

8 

12 1/8 

17 

2600 

20 

24 l/s 

40 

700 

10 

14 1/s 

20 

2100 

24 

28 l/ 8 

48 

500 

12 

16 l/s 

25 

1600 

30 

36 1/8 

90 

275 

14 

18 l/s 

28 I 

1200 

36 

42 l/s 

120 

160 

16 

20 l/s 

32 j 

1000 

48 

54 l/ 8 

166 

!"0 


* Pipe for 80-lb. pressure. 




REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 
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Table 26.- -Dimensions and Weights of Single Ring Segmental Block Sewers 


(Clay Products Assoc., Chicago) 


Diam. 

of 

Sewer, 

in. 

No. of 
Blocks 
to 

Circle 

[ No. of 
Blocks 
per 
Foot 

Block Dimensions, 
in. 

Wt. per 
Foot 
of 

Sewer, 

lb. 

Diam. 

of 

Sewer, 

in. 

No. of 
Blocks 
to 

Circle 

No. of 
Blocks 
per 
Foot 

Block Dimensions, 
in. 

Wt. per 
Foot 

of 

Sewer, 

lb. 

Width 

Length, 

Thick- 

ness 

Width. 

Length 

Thick- 

ness 

30 

10 

| 5 

9 1/4 

24 

43/4 

260 

60 

18 

9 

10 3/ 16 

24 

6 3/4 

760 

33 

11 

5V2 

9 1/4 

24 

43/4 

290 

66 

20 

10 

10 3/16 

24 

6 3/4 

840 

36 

12 

6 

9 1/4 

24 

43/4 

316 

72 

22 

11 

10 

24 

7 7/s 

1120 

39 

13 

61/2 

9 1/4 

24 

51/2 

370 

78 

24 

12 

10 

24 j 

7 7/s 

1220 

42 

14 

7 

9 1/4 

24 

51/2 

416 

84 

26 

13 

97/ s 

24 j 

81/4 

1300 

45 

15 

71/2 

9 1/4 

24 

51/2 

440 

90 

28 

14 

9 7/8 

24 

81/4 

1400 

48 

14 

7 

10 1/2 

24 

6 

480 

96 

28 

14 

101/2 

24 j 

81/2 

1600 

51 

15 

1 71/2 

10 1/4 

24 

6 

520 

102 

30 

15 

101/2 

24 

81/2 

1700 

54 

16 

i 8 

10 1/4 

24 

6 

560 

108 

30 

15 

1U/8 

30 ! 

101/2 

1800 


Table 27. — Dimensions and Weights of Double Ring Segmental Block Sewers 


(Clay Products A3Soc.» Chicago) 


Inside 

Diam. 

of 

Sewer, 

.. in - 

No. of 
Blocks 
to 

Circle 

Thick- 
ness of 
Shell, 
in. 

Thick- 
ness of 
Wearing 
Surface, 
in. 

Approx. 

W eight per 
Lineal 
Foot, 
lb. 

Inside 

Diam. 

of 

Sewer, 

in. 

No. of 
Blocks 
to 

Circle 

Thick- 
ness of 
Shell, 
in. 

Thick- 
ness of 
Wearing 
Surface, 
in. 

Approx. 
Weight per 
Lineal 
Foot, 
lb. 

30 

10 

5 

1 7/8 

335 

54 

18 

61/2 

2 Vs 

725 

33 

11 

5 

1 7/s 

365 

60 

20 

V 1/4 

2 1/4 

895 

36 

12 

5 

1 7/s 

400 

66 

22 

7 1/4 

2 1/4 

985 

39 

13 

5 

1 7/8 

435 

72 

24 

7 1/4 

2 1/4 

1075 

42 

14 

5 

1 7/s 

470 

78 

26 

8 

2 1/4 

1220 

45 

15 

5 3/4 

2 

540 

84 

28 

8 

2 1/4 

1320 

48 

16 

5 3/4 

2 

590 

90 

30 

9 

2 3/4 

1450 


Table 28. — Vitrified Clay and Concrete Pipe 

(Clay Products Assoc., Chicago 1 ) 


Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

| Standard Strength Pipe 

| Double Strength Pipe 

Approx. 
Wt. per 
Foot, 
lb. 

laying 

Length, 

ft. 

Depth 

of 

Socket, 

in. 

Annular 

Space, 

in. 

Thick- 
ness of 
Barrel, 
in. 

Approx. 
Wt. per 
Foot, 
lb. 

Laying 

length, 

ft. 

Depth 1 
of 

Socket, 

in. 

Annular 

Space, 

in. 

Thick- 
ness of 
Barrel, 
in. 

4 

9 

2 

1 1/2 

3/8 

Vl6 

9 


1 1/2 

3/8 

9 /l6 

6 

15 

2 

2 

7 /l6 

5/8 

15 

2 

2 

7/ie 

5/g 

8 

24 

2 or 2 l/ 2 

21/4 

1/2 

3/4 

24 

2 or 2 1/2 

2 1/4 

1/2 

3/4 

10 

33 

2 or 2 1/2 

21/2 

1/2 

7/8 

33 

2 or 2 1/2 

2 1/2 

1/2 

7/8 

12 

45 

2 or 2 1/2 

21/2 

1/2 

1 

45 

2 or 2 1/2 

2 1/2 

1/2 

1 

15 

65 

2 or 2 1/2 

21/2 

1/2 

U/8 

75 

2 or 2 1/2 

2 1/2 

1/2 

U/4 

18 

85 

2 or 2 1/2 

3 

1/2 

11/4 

105 

2 or 2 1/2 

3 

1/2 

U/2 

21 

120 

2 or 2 1/2 

3 

d /l6 

11/2 

145 

2 or 2 1/2 

3 

9 /l6 

13/4 

24 

150 

2,21/2 or 3 

3 

5/8 

15/8 

185 

2, 21/2 or 3 

3 

5/8 

2 

27 

220 

2 1/2 or 3 

31/2 

5/8 

21/8 

235 

2 1/2 or 3 

3 1/2 

5/8 

21/4 

30 

260 

2 1/2 or 3 

31/2 

3/4 

21/4 

300 

2 1/2 or 3 

3 1/2 

3/4 

21/2 

33 

310 

2 1/2 or 3 

4 

7/8 

23/ 8 

350 

2 1/2 or 3 

4 

7/8 

2 5/8 

36 

360 

2 1/2 or 3 

4 

1 

21/2 

385 

2 1/2 or 3 

4 

1 

23/4 


Table 29. — Dimensions and Weights of Reinforced Concrete Pipe 

(Independent Concrete Pipe Co., Indianapolis) 


Size, 

in. 

Wall 

Thick- 

mess, 

in. 

Min, Cross- 
sectional 
Area of 
Circ ular 
Reinf or ce- 
ment per 
ft. of Pipe, 
sq. in. 

No. 

of 

Rings 

Size, 

in. 

Wall 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Min. Cross- 
sectional 
Area of 
Circular 
Reinforce- 
ment per 
ft. of Pipe, 
sq. in. 

No. 

of 

Rings 

Size, 

in. 

Wall 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Min. Cross- 
sectional 
Area of 
Circular 
Reinforce- 
ment per 
ft. of Pipe, 
sq. in. 

No. 

of 

Rings 

24 

3 

0.068 

1 

42 

41/2 

0. 1 53 

1 

78 

8 

0.413 

2 

27 

3 

.080 

1 

48 

5 

.219 

2 

84 

8 

.425 

2 

30 

31/2 

.093 1 

1 

54 

51/2 

.260 

2 

90 

8 

.495 

2 

33 

3 3/4 

.107 | 

1 

60 

6 

.294 

2 

96 

81/2 

.581 

2 

36 

4 

.1 26 

1 

66 

6 I /2 

.333 

2 

102 

81/2 

.610 

2 

39 

41/4 

. 1 46 

1 

72 

7 

.361 

2 

108 

9 

.682 

2 


Sizes up to and incl uding 72 in. are manufactured in 4-ft. lengths, and above 72 in.,in 5-ft. lengths. 




HYDRAULIC TURBINES 

By R. E. B. Sharp 


References: Church, Hydraulic Motors; Camerer, Wasserkraft Maschinen; Kaplan-Lechner, 
Theory and Construction of High Speed Turbine Runners; Spannhake, Runners as Impellers and 
Propellers, Berlin, Springer; Wasserkraft Jahrbuch (Munich) 1928—29, 1929-30, 1930-31, etc.; 
Creager Justin, Hydro-electric Handbook; others cited hereinafter. 


1. GENERAL 

Hydraulic turbines are divided into two general types: (a) reaction turbines, and (b) 
impulse turbines. Both types, however, actually involve both reaction and impulse. 
The two classifications are not 'well named, hut the terms are well understood. The 
essential difference in the two types is that the water enters the runners of reaction turbines 
after only a portion of its energy has been converted into velocity; that is, it enters the 
reaction turbine runner under pressure. On the other hand, the water strikes the runners 
©f impulse turbines under atmospheric pressure after all of its energy has been converted 
into velocity. Fig. 1 shows a hydroelectric unit comprising a reaction turbine driving a 
generator, and Fig. 2 a hydroelectric unit involving an impulse turbine. 

The class of reaction turbine in most extensive use today is the Francis inward-flow 
type, shown in Fig. 1. For the lower heads, where high specific speed (see p. 2-43) is re- 
quired, the propeller type, with adjustable blade (Fig. 3), (commonly known as the 
Kaplan type), is at the present time (1935) being extensively adopted. For all of the 
above types of reaction turbine, movable gates with axes parallel to the turbine shaft 
are used to control the flow of water to the turbine runner. The governor actuates the 
gates through the operating ring as indicated in Fig. 1. The water enters the volute 
casing from the intake passages, passes through the stay vanes, movable gates, and runner 
into the draft-tube through which it flows into the tail-race below the power house. The 
runner blades of the Kaplan type are adjusted during operation synchronously with the 
movable gates, with resulting high part-load efficiency. The water acts on the runner 



Fig. 1. Reaction Turbine (Francis Type) Driving a Generator 
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SPECIFIC SPEED 
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of the impulse turbine. Fig. 2, generally through, one nozzle as indicated, although two, 
three, or four may be used to obt ain higher speed. Where more than two nozzles axe 
used it is necessary to adopt the vertical shaft. The power developed is controlled by 
actuating the needle shown in the center of the nozzle or by deflecting the stream between 
the nozzle and the runner. 

SPECIFIC SPEED . — To compare all turbine runners directly they must be reduced 
to a common basis. If a turbine runner be reduced mathematically to such a size that 
it 'would develop one horsepower under a head of one foot, the speed in revolutions per 
minute at which it would operate under these conditions is known as its Specific Speed. 
The specific speed is the commonly -accepted basis of comparison of the performance of 
reaction and impulse turbine runners. Suppose a turbine operates at a speed of r.p.m. 
under a head of H, and that it develop power = Hp. The power developed by a turbine 
varies with the head and with the quantity of water flowing. The latter varies as the 
square root of the head. Therefore, the above turbine under a head of 1 ft. will develop 

Hp. X WH) X (l/Vff) = (Hp./ffW) [X] 

Since the speed varies as the square root of the head, this turbine runner under 1 ft. head 



Figj. 2. Impulse Turbine 
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WATER 


Table 1. — Values of (Head) S A 


Head 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

00.00 

1.00 

2.38 

3.95 

5 . 66 

7 . 48 

9.39 

11.39 

13.45 

15.59 

10 

17.80 

20.00 

22,33 

24.68 

27 . 08 

29 . 60 

32.00 

34.52 

37.07 

39.67 

20 

42.32 

44.95 

47,65 

50.37 

53 . 12 

55 . 90 

58.71 

61.55 

64.41 

67.30 

JO 

70.21 

73.15 

76 , 14 

79 . 09 

82 . 10 

85 . 20 

88.17 

91.30 

94.34 

97.46 

40 

100.6 

103.6 

106,9 

110 . 2 

113 . 3 

116 . 5 

119.7 

123. 1 

126.3 

129.6 

50 

133.0 

136.3 

139.6 

143 . 0 

146 . 4 

149 . 8 

153.2 

156.6 

160.1 

163.5 

60 

166.8 

170.5 

174,0 

177.5 

181 . 0 

184 . 6 

188. 1 

191.7 

195.3 

198.9 

70 

202.5 

206 . 1 

209 . 7 

213 . 4 

21 7 . 1 

220 . 7 

224.4 

228.1 

231.8 

235.5 

80 

239.3 

243.0 

246 . 7 

250 . 5 

254 . 3 

258 . 1 

262.2 

265.7 

269.5 

273.4 

90 

277.2 

281 . 1 

284 . 9 

288 . 8 

292 . 7 

296 . 6 

300.5 

304.4 

308.8 

3 12.3 

100 

316.2 

320.2 

324,2 

328 . 1 

332 . 1 

336 . 1 

340 . 1 

344.1 

348.2 

352.2 

1 10 

356.2 

360.3 

364.4 

368 . 4 

372 . 5 

376 . 6 

380.7 

384.8 

388.9 

393.0 

120 

397.2 

401.2 

405 . 5 

409 . 6 

413 . 7 

417.9 

422 . I 

426.3 

430.5 

434.7 

130 

439.0 

443.2 

447 . 4 

451 . 7 

455 . 9 

460 . 2 

464.4 

468.7 

473.0 

477.3 

140 

481.6 

485.9 

490 . 2 

494 . 5 

498 . 8 

503.2 

507.5 

511 .9 

516.2 

520.6 

150 

525.0 

529.3 

533 . 7 

538 . 1 

542 . 5 

546.9 

551.3 

555.7 

560.2 

564.6 

160 

569 . 1 

573 . 5 

578 . 0 

582 . 4 

586.9 

591.4 

595.8 

600.3 

604.8 

609.3 

170 

613.8 

618.0 

622 . 9 

627 . 4 

631.9 

636.5 

641.0 

645.6 

650.2 

654.7 

180 

659.3 

663.9 

668 . 5 

673 . 1 

677. 7 

682.3 

686.9 

691 .5 

696.1 

700.8 

190 

705.4 

710.0 

714 . 7 

719 . 4 

724.0 

728.7 

733.4 

738.0 

742.7 

747.4 

200 

752 . I 

756.8 

761. 5 

766 . 2 

771.0 

775.7 

780.4 

785.2 

789.9 

794.7 

2 10 

799 . 4 

804.2 

809 . 0 

813.7 

818.5 

823.3 

828.1 

832.9 

837.7 

842.5 

220 

847.3 

852 . 1 

856 . 9 

861.7 

866.6 

871.4 

876.3 

881 .1 

886.0 

890.8 

230 

895.7 

900 . 6 

905 . 4 

910.3 

915.2 

920.1 

925.0 

929.9 

934.8 

939.7 

240 

944.6 

949 . 6 

954 . 5 

959.4 

964.3 

969.3 

974.3 

979.2 

984.2 

989 . 1 

250 

994 . 1 

999 . 0 

1004 

1009 

1014 

1019 

1024 

1029 

1034 

1039 

260 

1044 

1049 

1054 

1059 

1064 

1069 

1074 

1079 

1084 

1089 

270 

1094 

1099 

1 104 

1110 

1 115 

1 120 

1125 

1130 

1 1 35 • 

1140 

280 

1 145 

1 150 

1 156 

1 161 

1 166 

1 171 

1176 

1181 

1186 

1191 

290 

1 196 

1202 

1207 

1212 

1217 

1 222 

1228 

1233 

1238 

1243 

300 

1249 

1254 

1259 

1264 

1 269 

1275 

1280 

1285 

1290 

1295 

310 

1301 

1306 

131 1 

131 6 

1322 

1327 

1332 

1338 

1343 

1348 

320 

1353 

1359 

1364 

1369 

1375 

1380 

1385 

1390 

1396 

1401 

330 

1406 

1412 

1417 

1423 

1428 

1433 

1439 

1444 

1449 

1455 

340 

1460 

1465 

1471 

1 476 

1481 

1487 

1492 

1498 

1503 

1509 

350 

1514 

1519 

1525 

1530 

1536 

1541 

1546 

1552 

1557 

1563 

360 

1568 

1573 

1579 

1584 

1 590 

1595 

1601 

1606 

1612 

1617 

370 

1623 

162 $ 

1634 

1639 

1 645 

1650 

1656 

1661 

1666 

! 1672 

380 

1678 

1683 

1689 

1694 

1 700 

1705 

17 11 

1716 

1722 

1 1727 

390 

1733 

1739 

1744 

1750 

1756 

1761 

1766 

1772 

1778 

1783 

400 

1789 

1794 

1800 

1806 

1811 

1817 

1822 

1828 

1834 

i i 8 3 9 

410 

1845 

1851 

1856 

1862 

1867 

1873 

1879 

1884 

1890 

1896 

420 

1901 

1907 

1913 

1918 

1924 

1930 

1935 

1941 

1947 

1952 

430 

1958 

1964 

1969 

1975 

1981 

1987 

1992 

1998 

2004 

2009 

440 

2015 

2021 

2027 

2032 

2038 

2044 

2049 

2055 

2061 

2067 

450 

2073 

2078 

2084 

2090 

2096 

2101 

2107 

21 13 

21 19 

2125 

460 

2130 

2136 

2142 

2148 

2153 

2159 

21 65 

2171 

2177 

2183 

470 

2188 

2194 

2200 

2206 

2212 

2217 

2223 

2229 

2235 

224 1 

480 

2247 

2252 

2258 

2264 

2270 

2276 

2282 

2288 

2294 

2299 

490 

2305 

2311 

2317 

2323 

2329 

2335 

2341 

2347 

2353 

2358 

500 

2364 

2370 

2376 

2382 

2388 

2394 

2400 

2406 

2412 

2418 

510 

2424 

2430 

2436 

2441 

24 47 

2452 

2460 

2465 

247 1 

2477 

520 

2484 

2490 

2495 

25 C 2 

2507 

2513 

2520 

2525 

253 1 

2537 

530 

2543 

2549 

25 55 

2561 

2567 

2573 

2579 

2584 

259 1 

2597 

540 

2603 

2609 

2615 

2621 

2627 

2633 

2639 

2645 

265 1 

2657 

550 

2663 

26 70 

2676 

2682 

2688 

2694 

2700 

2706 

2712 

2718 

560 

2724 

2730 

2736 

27 42 

2748 

2755 

2761 

2767 

2773 

2779 

570 

2785 

2791 

2797 

2803 

2810 

2816 

2822 

2828 

2834 

2840 

580 

2846 

2852 

2859 

2865 

2871 

2877 

2883 

2889 

289 5 

2902 

590 

2908 

2914 

2920 

2926 

2932 

2939 

2945 

295 1 

2957 

2963 

600 

2969 

2976 

2982 

2988 

2994 

3000 

3007 

3013 

3019 

3025 

61 0 

3031 

3038 

3044 

3050 

3056 

3062 

3069 

307 5 

3081 

3088 

620 

3094 

31 00 

3106 

31 13 

31 19 

3125 

3131 

3 137 

3 144 

3 150 

630 

31 56 

31 63 

31 69 

3175 

3181 

3187 

3194 

3200 

3206 

3213 

640 

3219 

3225 

3232 

3238 

3244 

3250 

3256 

3263 

3269 

3276 

650 

3282 

3288 

3295 

3301 

3307 

3314 

3320 

3326 

3333 

3339 



SELECTION OF TURBINES 
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Table 1. — Values of (He ad) £4 — Continued 


Head 

0 

| 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

660 

3345 

3352 

3358 

33 64 

3371 

3377 

3383 

3389 

3396 

3402 

670 

3408 

3415 

3421 

3428 

3434 

3441 

3447 

3453 

3460 

3466 

680 

3473 

3480 

3485 

3492 

3498 

3504 

3511 

3517 

3524 

3530 

690 

3536 

3543 

3549 

3555 

3562 

3568 

3575 

3581 

3588 

3594 

700 

3600 

3607 

3614 

3620 

3626 

3633 

3639 

3646 

3652 

3659 

710 

3665 

3671 

3678 

3684 

3691 

3697 

3704 

3710 

3717 

3723 

720 

3730 

3736 

3743 

3749 

3756 

3762 

3769 

3775 

3782 

3788 

730 

3795 

3801 | 

3808 

3814 

3821 

3827 

3833 

3840 

3847 

3853 

740 

3860 

3866 

3873 

3879 

3885 

3892 

3899 

3905 

3912 

3918 

750 

3925 

3931 

3938 

3945 

3951 

! 3958 

3964 

| 3971 

3977 

3984 

760 

3990 

3997 

4004 

4010 

4017 

4023 

4030 

4037 

4043 

4050 

7 70 

4056 

4063 

4069 

4076 

4083 

4089 

4096 

4102 

4109 

41 16 

780 

4122 

4129 

4136 

4142 

4149 

4155 

4162 

4168 

4175 

4182 

790 

4188 

4195 

4202 

4208 

4215 

4221 

4228 

4235 

4241 

4248 

800 

4255 

4261 

4268 

4275 

4281 

4288 

4295 

4301 

4308 | 

4315 

810 

4322 

4328 

4335 | 

4341 

4347 

4355 

4361 

4367 

4375 

4381 

820 

4388 

4395 

4401 

4408 

4415 

4421 

4428 

4435 

4442 

4448 

830 

4455 

4462 

4468 

4475 

4482 

4489 

4495 

4502 

4509 

4515 

840 

4522 

4529 

4536 

4542 

4549 

4556 

4563 

4569 

4576 

4583 

850 

4590 

4596 

4603 

461 0 

4617 

4623 

4630 

4637 

4644 

4650 

860 

4657 

4665 

! 4671 

4678 

4684 

4691 

4698 

4705 

4711 

4718 

870 

4725 

4732 

4739 

4745 

4752 

4759 

4766 

4773 

4779 

4786 

880 

4793 

4800 

4807 

481 3 

4820 

4827 

4834 

4841 

4848 

4854 

890 

4861 

4868 

4875 

4882 

4888 

4895 

4902 

4909 

4916 

4923 

900 

4930 

4937 

4943 

4950 

4957 

4964 

4971 

4977 

4984 

4991 

910 

4998 

5005 

5012 

5019 

5025 

5032 

5039 

5046 

5053 

5060 

920 

5067 

5074 

5081 

5087 

5094 

5101 

5108 

5115 

5122 

5129 

930 

5136 

5143 

5150 

5156 

5163 

5169 

5177 

5184 

5191 

5198 

940 

5205 

5212 

5219 

5226 

5231 

5239 

5246 

5253 

5260 

5267 

950 

5274 

5281 

5288 

5295 

1 5302 

5309 

5316 

5323 

5330 

5337 

960 

53-44 

5351 

5358 

5365 

5372 

5379 

5386 

5392 

5399 

5406 

970 

5413 

5420 

5427 

5434 

5441 

5448 

5455 

5462 

5469 

5476 

980 

5483 

5490 

5497 

5504 

5511 

5518 

5525 

5532 

5539 

5546 

990 

5553 

5560 

5567 

1 5574 

5581 

5588 

5595 

5602 

5609 

5616 


will operate at i.p.m. X (1 /V#), For a given head, the power developed varies with 
Uie area of the discharge passages, and this in turn varies as the square of the diameter. 
Che latter varies inversely with the speed in r.p.m. That is : Hp. oc d 2 oc 1 -s- (r.p.m.) 2 , whence 
x/hS ocl/r.p.m. or r.p.m. OC (1/V^Hp.) Therefore, if the runner is reduced to such a 
size that it will develop 1 horsepower under 1 ft. head, it will operate at a speed of 

r.pm. X X = r.p.m. X = specific speed — N 8 [2] 

The head H ia always measured in feet. 

The horsepower referred to here is the horsepower per runner where the turbine is 
provided with more than one. 

Specific speed is sometimes expressed as the speed at which a turbine runner would 
operate if reduced to such a size that it would develop one metric Hp. under one meter head. 

On this basis, N s = 4.45 X r.p.m. X (V'Hp [3] 

In this discussion, AT* based on 1 ft. head will be employed. Table 1 gives values of 
for values of H from 1 to 999 ft. for convenience in computing specific speeds. 

SELECTION" OF TYPE . — Reaction vs. Impulse . — From the standpoint of efficiency, 
it is desirable to employ the reaction type. This type is not considered suitable, how- 
ever, for heads in excess of about 900 ft., and for specific speeds of less than about 12, 
unless the power to be developed is great, and the water is exceptionally free from abrasive 
matter. The curve, Fig. 4, indicates, in general, the efficiencies which have been obtained 
at varying values of N s , and also indicates the dividing line between the two types of tur- 
bines. The impulse turbine efficiencies indicated in Fig. 4 do not allow for the loss in 
efficiency due to head lost from the center line of the nozzle to tail-water. When the head 
is comparatively low this loss is perceptible as the lower edge of the impulse turbine 
buckets must be kept well above the highest tail-water eLevation. It is necessary to 
employ the impulse type in some instances where the head is lower than 900 ft., when the 
power to be developed is relatively small, as in such a case a reaction turbine (having, 
necessarily, a higher N&) would operate at a speed which would be mechanically excessive. 
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WATER 


Operating Cylinder 
if?.-. a~ -vj f: for Runner Blades— 


Oil Pipes through Further, the leakage 

Generator Shaft _ __ losses are excessive for 

to Governor reaction turbines of small 

i dimensions where the 

IB Duplex strainer specific speed is near the 






for Runner Blades- K==ffl ^1- Strainer 

M l Illy ~ dividing line. Itis.per- 

IJm Mr JSSTaSmS?/ vcdvo° • v& haps, a conservative rule 

r J I [f| Co ° teet f J aot to allow the speed of 

irAr., h, ^„ turbines, except those 

•--rrr-.-C^Z =7//-IL~ OJ/- - v ~ of very small capacity, 

/':V VlvV'1 , • ^ r . ~ — y- ■ - j •’ -r : l. . . . A -^ 0 ? to exceed 1200 r.p.m. 

' -p : 'j/ For example, suppose it 
(>’i be desired to develop 300 

-- ,^X _ ~ ' ' ~ — I Hp. under a head of 500 

5? : / -. y' j j ft. For the reaction 

?.V ! :! rv _ /m.;- j ! type, with the mini- 

cjf Movable ■ ” . f *■’ ’■“V ituhher : i mum value of N s = 12, 

!3ri * al “ £ '' *1 Jitar:n ' ,r ! j the resulting r. p.m . = 

fe _ j'T* ; I (12 X 500 S/4 )/v / 300 = 

■V. ; III L • •=-"*«- 1640. It is evident that 

-V-X these conditions call for 

\ '* the impluse type. Also, 

:• : jy i if the water to be used 

7 r — contains an excessive 

’ ~ Adjustable \ amount of sharp sand or 

! . .. | other abrasive foreign 

7 / *" -v ^ ! ,• ’■■’■"£/ matter, it is often ad- 
s' \ visable to use the im- 

n 7 ?;.F^i \. •/ • • V! V: pulse type, even though 

N ® s “ / the other conditions 

point to the reaction 
type. This foreign mat* 

Fig. 3. [Reaction Turbine, Kaplan Type ter is so much more in- 

jurious to the latter type 

than to the former, that the expense entailed by replacement of gates, seal rings, and 
runners, often exceeds any saving in first cost made by the installation of the reaction type. 

SYNCHRONOUS SPEEDS. — Hydraulic turbines are generally direct-connected to 
alternating-current generators. It is therefore necessary for the turbines to operate at 
that synchronous speed which is nearest the proper speed from a hydraulic and mechani- 
cal standpoint. 

The frequency of a generator = (r.p.m./60) X No. of pairs of poles on generator field. 

Where a turbine drives an induction generator, the speed should be about 3 above 
the synchronous value. 

2. REACTION TURBINES 


Reaction Turbine, Kaplan. Type 


SELECTION OF TYPE. — If the conditions outlined in the foregoing pages call fora 
reaction, type turbine, the kind of reaction turbine to be chosen is determined by further 
consideration of the conditions to be met. A head between 900 and 05 ft. generally indi- 
cates the Francis type. For unit capacities above 1000 Hp. the vertical shaft arrange- 
ment, Fig. 1, should be used, unless local conditions (e.g. equipment to be installed in 
existing power plant) require a horizontal shaft. For heads above 80 to 100 ft., a metal 



-iVg Based on. 1 ft. Head 

Fig. 4. Efficiency of Various Types of Turbines 
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a b Fig. 6. Vertical-shaft Reaction. 

Fig. 5. Horizon tal-ahaffc Reaction Turbine Turbines 


made C Propeller ) [Type 


.10 .12 .14 .16 

Horsepower 


casing is used, of cast steel or plate steel, depending upon the head and size. The hori- 
zontal shaft type, Fig. 5(a) and (&), often is used for these limits of head if the amount 
of power to be developed is small, it haring greater accessibility. 

Heads below about 65 

Adjustable Blade (Kaplan) Type ft. indicate the propeller 

I /H ead-i Ft. type, either with adjust- 

. — / able runner blades, Fig. 3 

\ (Kaplan type) or fixed 

rr runner blades. Fig. 6. For 

S FixecKBlade ( Prope ler ) Type . - . n , • 

1 — — run-of-river installations 

/y with available head and 

— flow varying, the Kaplan 

Jf y/ yS type offers decided advan- 

-fr tages in maintaining the 

fj // rated power output under 

reduced head, and in 

// maintaining high efficiency 

// under reduced flow. Fig. 

20 // 7 compares performances 

of Kaplan type under 

10 l I I 1 I 1 1 1 I I I 1 1 I normal and 80% of nor- 

.04 .06 .08 .10 .12 .14 .16 .18 .20 .22 .24 .25 .28 m£tl headr ^ t h that of 

Horsero " ,er J „ . feed blade type. The 

Fig. 7. Comparison of Performance of Kaplan Type and Reaction mar }£ e(d increase in effi- 

Type Turbines . . , , 

ciency for part loads and 

in the power obtained under the low head are clearly shown. The fixed blade type 
sometimes is used where the flow and head are fairly constant, or in conjunction with 
one or more units of the Kaplan type. In the latter case, variations in flow are taken 
by the Kaplan unit; the fixed blade unit, oper- 
ates at a more or less uniform load. i-* r 

For heads below 20 to 25 ft., the siphon set- I 

ting, Pig. 8, is advantageous. It reduces excava- ,, — ^ 

tion costs and permits the generator floor to be 1 ) 

set above headwater elevation. If headwater 

level is fairly constant, it may be possible to — — I — _ J-.H — 11 - . . ... 

omit the head gates and to employ stop logs at _ T" ■■ Hvr 

intake for the infrequent inspections of the easing. Level 

Ejectors maybe used to exhaust the air from _ . . '? ^ 

the casing on starting the unit in operation. v . • »*. : \ /•'. 

The open flume setting sometimes is used for . l - v \ -JJjJ _ . . ; — ; . 

this range of heads where the power developed is J 'x. '' N '-v.- .. 

small, and where minimum first cost is decisive. Ill 1:*^*:^. 

The turbine is completely submerged in an open — — ylL • . k £ 

flume or pit. The disadvantage of this type is the y~ 

inability to lubricate the operating mechanism p IQ g Siphon Setting 

properly, with consequent relatively rapid wear. 

An important feature is the prevention, of air vortices. There is no known formula for deter- 
mining the amount of submergence to prevent these, as the tendency varies with different 
types of turbine (being greater with horizontal shaft installations) and with different 
designs of the same type. On this account, and due to poor lubrication, the open flume 
setting should be avoided where possible- 


JQ3L 


Siphon Setting 
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DETERMINATION OF SPEED. — The curve, Fig. 9, shows usual values of W* which 
are being generally adopted at present (1935) for varying values of head H. Local 
requirements may call for a lower value of W* than this curve indicates, but higher values 
should be avoided. The selection of any value of N a is not only a function of the head H , 

but of the draft head 
adopted. Where, for any 
reason, the latter must be 
great, the value of N t 
should be lowered to give 
a suitable value of <r. (See 
page 2—53.) As costs vary 
inversely with some func- 
tion of the selected JV«, it 
is desirable to keep the 
latter value as high as 
permissible. 

NUMBER OP UNITS 
REQUIRED depends 
upon several considera- 
tions, among which are: 
1. Cost. The cost of the 
turbines themselves, per 
Hp. developed, tends to 
decrease with increasing 
capacity up to a runner 
diameter of about 100 
in. Above this diameter 
the cost per Hp. tends 
to increase with increasing capacity, as the weight and cost increase faster than 
the horsepower developed. The electrical connections, maintenance, and operating 
costs, however, tend to decrease with decreasing number of units. Therefore, in 
general, the smaller the number of units, the lower the overall cost of the develop- 
ment. 2. Efficiency. With a given specific speed, the larger the unit capacity the higher 
the efficiency, as indicated by formula [7]. 3. Flow Characteristics. If flow is widely 

variable, it should be possible to obtain reasonably high efficiency at the minimum value 
of flow. This may be effected by adopting turbines with high part-load efficiency, such 
that when only one unit is in operation, minimum flow conditions may be efficiently met; 
or by selecting a small number of large units, and one small unit of high part-load effi- 
100 


j 90 


H 80 


30 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent Rated Horsepower 
Fig. 10. Typical Characteristic Curves 




ciency. The latter scheme has the disadvantage of requiring a more complex plan for oper- 
ating the units for best efficiency.* 4. Maximum ZJnit Capacity Available. In line with 
the first consideration, cost, if there is a very great amount of power to be developed, 
the largest practicable unit capacities should be adopted. No limit of maximum capacity 
possible of the turbine proper has been reached, but the largest capacities to date (1935) 
are: Head 48 ft , 45,000 Hp., Wheeler Power Plant, Tennessee Valley Authority (under 
construction) ; head 55 ft., 42,000 Hp., Safe Harbor Water Corporation; head 55 ft., 60,000 


T a Hydro-Ehctrie System for Best Economy, E. B. Strowger, Power Events , 

June, 1929, published by Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Com. 
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Hp., Bonneville Development, U. S- Government (under construction) ; head 89 ft., 54,000 
Hp., Conowingo Development, Susquehanna Power Company; head 116.5 ft., 84,000 Hp., 
Dneipestroy Development, tT.S.S.R.; head 520 It., 115,000 Hp., Boulder Dam Develop- 
ment, TJ. S. Government (under construction) - 

VARIATION OF CHARACTERISTIC CURVES WITH IV* AND TYPE.— Fig. 10 
shows a number of typical characteristic curves, plotted between efficiency and percent 
of rated horsepower, for various values of jN s . These curves show, starting with the 
lowest i\T s , namely 21, how increasing N a above a value of about 35, has the effect of reduc- 
ing the part-load efficiency, this effect continuing to the fixed blade propeller type, curve 
6, with N a — 120. 

The Kaplan type of propeller turbine, with runner blades adjustable during operation, 
has a very flat curve (7), with high efficiency over wide ranges of horsepower developed 
and quantity discharged. The part-load efficiencies are even higher than those of the 
low N s Francis type turbines. 

USE OF MODEL RUN - HER TESTS.— The performance of model runners, if cor- 
rectly interpreted, may be used as a reliable indication of the performance of large units. 
It is vitally important, however, that in making use of model tests, other considerations 
than that of the runner alone be taken into account. If the large turbine is to be installed 
under restricted conditions as regards design of casing and draft-tube, these conditions 
must be reproduced faithfully in the test of the model runner in order to obtain a predic- 
tion of the performance of the large unit. This is particularly important as regards the 
draft- tube if N a is high- Hence, to apply these tests to any large installations, the latter 
should be provided with liberally-designed casings and with modern draft tubes (see p.2-53.) 



Fig. 11. Model Runner Test Curves 

Assume that a water power site is to be developed where the effective head will be 10O ft., 
and that the unit capacity is to be 10,000 Hp. "With N s — 6-1, r.p.m. = (04 X 10Q )/"v 10,000 

= 202.5. With a frequency of 60 cycles, 200 r.p.m. corresponds to a generator having IS pairs 
of poles, and the corrected value of JV^ = 63.3. Assume that the test curves shown in. Fig. 11 
represent performance of a model runner and draft tube that may be stepped up in dimensions 
for this project. It will be noted that this runner develops a value of — 03.3 at <p ~ 0.801. 
The term ^(peripheral velocity in ft. per sec. -f- V^gi/o), where g == acceleration due to gravity 
- 32.2 ft. per soc. per sec., and Ho = effective head on turbine. <j> is measured at the throat of 
the runner (see Fig. 3). This value of N, is not computed at maximum. power, but at 0.95 thereof, 
which corresponds with the rated capacity. The performance curve now may be drawn. For a 
value of <£> — 0,801, the corresponding values of efficiency and horsepower, should be tabulated. 
The throat diameter, Dth 0a.) of the runner tin der c onsideration = 

(0.S91 X 1S36 X V / 100)/200 = 81.75 in. 

Remembering that Hp. OC diam.2 H*A, lip. DC for the conditions under consideration - 
Iip.j x (81,75/12)2 x 1000'% Hp. = Hp.i X 46,500. At rated capacity as taken from Fig. ll.Hp.j 
= 0.215, and 0.215 X 46,500 = 10,000 Hp. This agrees with the rated capacity of the turbine 
■under co'nside— 'don, thus indicating that the selected value of 4> is correct. If the head is variable, 
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Hp.-effiLciency curves may be drawn for the values desired by obtaining new values of <t> and new 
values of (Dtb/12)2 If the minimum head is considerably less than the normal value, a fre- 

quent condition at low-level developments, it is desirable that the maximum power possible be 
developed at the low heads. This is equivalent to stating that the values of Hp.i at higher than 
normal should be greater than at normal <j>. 


A complete group of curves, as shown in Fig. 11, is necessary to determine the charac- 
teristics of a Kaplan type runner. Each of these curves represents a test at a fixed blade 
angle. The Hp.-efficiency curve for any value of <f> is obtained by plotting the Hp. 
curves for all blade angles at that value of 4>, and then drawing an envelope curve tangent 
to each blade angle curve. 

Increase in Efficiency with. Increase in Runner Diameter. — The formula for stepping 
up efficiencies of model runners in order to predict that of the large prototype, as devel- 
oped by Prof. L. F. Moody, has been found to be quite accurate. This formula is 

Ei = 1 - (1 - W) (D/DOM (£r/.ffO Ho0 [4] 

■where E and E\ = efficiency of large and small runners, respectively; D and l>i = the 
diameters, and H and Hi = the heads acting. 

RUNNER PROPORTIONS. — After determining the value of N 8 and consequently 


*\<p at Throat *>0** 


the r.p.m. of a runner, it is necessary (unless the runner to be constructed is to be stepped 

up from a small model 

6M \ I 1 v« 1 vl L J v i i i I „ IT I runner as described 

1.8 - <p — —f== « — _ — — above) , to select arbi- 

1.6 Hi l l 1 tranly a value of (f> for 

, , the determination of the 

_ V; , H~ | diameter at the throat 

1.2 — iLfi — and at the vane tips. It 

10 ^ is also necessary to select 

9 a ratio of fii/dth (see 

•©* * 8 — -- — Fig. 1) in order to fix 

.6 — = ^ T H v * ne f the former. The curves 

{ s' _T__ in Fig. 12 indicate values 

- ~ ~~ X 1 € I j yidth act-osB Distributor ~ of 0th (at throat), <j> i 

.2 — d th Diara. at Throat (at vane tips) , and ei/dth 

J I I 1 1 1 I | 1 | 1 | | M = (distributor width +■ 

50 loo iso diameter at throat) for 

Francis Turbines Ns Propeller Turbines varying values of iV* 

Fib 12 Maf - <1,aS ' d !"T O0th ^ d ! w which have been found 

Pio.12. Relabel, «f * 1 . n/d to N, by trfal to givo the 


\<P at Vane Tips 


^ . Vjx€i _ Width across Diatributor 

^ — — — dth Diam. at Throat 

lj — — 1. Lm iii i i -i -Li 

50 106 ISO 

Francis Turbines Ns Propeller Turbines 

(based on 1 foot head) 

Fig. 12. Relation of <f> t h, <f>u ei/d to N s 


most satisfactory results. These values are not to be adhered to rigidly, but are submit- 


ted as a guide. The values of 0th, 0i and ei/dth of a model runner which may be used 
'as the basis of construction of a larger one, fix these values in the ease of the larger runner 
without reference to Fig, 12, except for purposes of comparison. Again, it may be neces- 
sary for draft-head reasons (see p. 2—52) to increase somewhat the value of 0 above that 
indicated in Fig. 12, thus reducing the throat velocity anu increasing the allowable dis- 
tance that the runner may be placed above tail-water. Fig. 13 gives profiles of runners 
of varying values of iV s , having proportions obtained from Fig. 12, and drawn to such size 
that they each would develop 1 Hp. under 1 ft. head. A propeller runner also is shown. 
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The iV b oi these runners is therefore synonymous •with the r.p.rru as noted. These profiles 
indicate clearly the desirability of increasing N a as a means of reducing the cost of the unit. 

METHODS OP INCREASING PO^ER UNDER REDUCED HEAD CONDITIONS. 

-A characteristic of the majority of low-head developments is the marked reduction in 
head available with increased flow conditions during flood seasons. 

a. For heads above allowable values for propeller type (about 65 ft.). Under these 
circumstances it is desirable to adopt a runner which develops under higher than normal 
values of <j>, a greater power than that at the normal 4>. As a means of further increasing 
the power available during low-head conditions, the ejector turbine (Fig. 14) has been 
devised by L. F. Moody which uses the surplus water as a means of increasing the effective 
head on the turbine. Fig. 15 shows the increase in power which results from the use of 
this device. The decreased efficiency during the operation of the ejector as noted is of 
no consequence since the ejector is used only when surplus water is available. It will 
be noted that where the head is 0.8 
of the normal value, the power with 
the ej eetor in operation is very nearly 
that developed by the turbine at nor- 
mal head with the ej ector closed. The 
ejector consists of openings provided 
immediately below the turbine runner 
from the casing to the draft-tube, 
which openings are controlled by a cy- 
lindrical gate through rods passing up 
to the operating deck of the turbine. 

O. Gr. Thurlow, Chief Engineer of 
the Alabama Power Co., has devised a 
novel means of suppressing the tail- 
water elevation during flood condition 
by utilizing the waste water flowing 
over the spillway. (See J. A. Sirnit, 

Hydroelectric Power Plant Design, Trains. A.S.M.E., xliv, 1922.) This device requires 
a relatively large amount of waste water, but under these conditionals very effect 1 ' ve- 

b. For heads permitting use of propeller type (below 65 ft.) . Under these cone itions 
the adjustable runner blade or Kaplan type of propeller turbine is decidedly the best. 
Fig. 7 shows the ‘gain in power as compared to the fixed blade propeller type 

3. OUTLINE OF THEORY OF REACTION TURBINE RUNNERS 

The design of reaction turbine runners has as its basis the theorem, “The power of a 
turbine in steady motion equals the angular velocity multiplied by the change of angular 
momentum experienced by the mass of water flowing in a unit of time in its passage 
through the turbine.” This principle, probably first discovered by Leonhard Euler in 
1754, is known as the Eulerian Theorem. 

Notation. — All velocities, except where noted, are in ft. per second. Let Co ~ absolute 
velocity of water leaving movable gates; C i = absolute velocity of water at radius ri, ft. ; 
Ci = absolute velocity of water at radius r% ft.; U i = absolute velocity of turbine runner 



Pig. 15 . Horsepower and Efficiency of Ejector Turbine 
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at radius r\, ft.; U% — absolute velocity of turbine runner at radius r% ft,; CJJ 1 — tan- 
gential component of C\ = C7i cos on; C'tT'a — tangential component of (?2 — Cn cos « 2 ; 
(7^,1 = radial component of Ci = Ci sin au; C m 2 = radial component of C% — C 2 sin 0 : 2 ; 
w\ — velocity of water at ri relative to runner; u >2 ~ velocity of water at r 2 relative to 
runner; co = angular velocity of turbine runner, radians per second; M = mass of water 
discharged by runner per see. = W / g; Q = quantity discharged, cu. ft. per sec. W = weight 
of water flowing per sec., lb.; 62.4 == weight of 1 cu. ft, of water, lb.; g = acceleration du e 
to gravity — 32.2 ft. per sec. per sec.; H = head acting on turbine runner; e = hydraulic 
efficiency of turbine runner; Ki = moment arm of Ci f ft.; if 2 — moment arm of Cz, ft. 

Fig. 16, wherein this theory is applied to the design of a Francis type turbine, shows 


angular moment at entrance to runner to be if 1 X Ci and at exit X C 2 . 

Power delivered by water to turbine — P = co X M X (if 1 Ci — JC 2 C 2 ) 

= { (w X Q X 62.4)/*} X (if 1 Ci - if 2 C 2 ) [5] 

By similar triangles, 2fi/ri = CU 1 /C 1 and Ki[r% = CU 2 /C 2 - 

Therefore, Power = { (coQ X 62.4)/*} X (n CZ7i — n CU 2 ) [6] 

Since (angular velocity X radius) = linear velocity at outer end of radius, 0 n = Ci, 
and con — U 2 , 

and P = {«) X 62.4)/*} X (Pi CU i - U 2 CU 2 ) = Q X 62.4 X i7 X e, . . [7] 

whence = Pi C?7i - U 2 CUt [8] 



Fig. 16. Theory of Reaction Turbine 
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Equation [8] may be used as the basis of turbine runner design, for determining the 
entrance and discharge angles of the runner vanes and also of the movable gates at the 
entrance to the runner. 

Referring to Fig. 17, it will be noted that, except at very low values of N s , there is a 
■whirl component CU% in the direction of rotation at maximum efficiency. At rated 
capacity, however, there is a whirl component against the direction of rotation for values 
of N s < 50. The curves shown in Fig. 17 are the results of observations of the flow for 
turbines of efficient design. 

'With the controlling data given, i.e., the horsepower to be developed, the effective 
head, and the r.p.m., the value of iV s may be calculated (see p. 2—39) . For the latter value, 
the values of <f> i, <£ th. and ei/dth> may be found from Fig. 12. For the value of specific 
speed under consideration, an inspection of the curves in Fig. 10 will show the approxi- 
mate percentage of the rated turbine capacity at which maximum efficiency will occur. 
The maximum efficiency which may be attained may be estimated from a consideration 
of the dimensions of the runner (see formula [4]) and from Fig. 4. The quantity discharged 
at maximum efficiency may be determined by the formula 

Q = (Hp. X 550)/ (H X 62.4 X E) = Hp./(0.1134 X H X E), . . . [9] 

where W = head acting on turbine, and E = efficiency. 

PROFILE OF RUNNER VANES. — The profile of the runner vanes, including the 
runner band and runner crown, may be laid down as indicated in Fig. 16. The curvature 
from the lower distributor to the throat of the runner should have as large a radius as 
practicable, and the flow from 
the runner band into the top of 
the draft-tube should be with- || 70- | fl0 
out any sudden break. The “ 1 60-f 
shape of the profile should be ° to 

such as to give sufficient depth „ . 60 

to the vanes fox proper guid- * g,. ' 5Q 

ance and flow of the water, s 3 2Q j 4Q 
without, at the same time, re- "s 4 

suiting in high friction, losses. l0 "| 30 

In particular, with the higher °H 

speed runners, where the profile 
of the vanes at outflow is not 
at right angles to the direction 
of flow, the runner should be 
subdivided into several sections 
by means of equal quantity 

flow lines, and the design in Fig. 17> Amount of Whirl in Draft Tubes 

each one of these subdivisions 

should be treated separately. Table 2 may be used as an approximate guide for the 
number of runner vanes. 

For the specific speed under consideration the amount of whirl in the draft-tube at 
best efficiency may be taken from Fig. 17. This angle of whirl has been determined by 
test to be approximately constant at all distances from the center-line of the shaft. Con- 
sidering the upper subdivision of the runner in Fig. 16, where (90° — 0 * 2 ) is the angle of 
whirl, it is seen that CU 2 = Cm 2 tan (90° — <* 2 )- Cm 2 is the velocity of the water in a 
vertical plane passing through the axis of the runner, and is determined by the area be- 
tween the flow lines at radius r% allowance being made for the area occupied by the runner 
vanes. It is then possible to obtain the term CU 1 from the general equation 

gUe = U 1 CU 1 - U-,CU 2 , [10] 

since all other terms are known. C ni 1 may then he found from the area at the intake 
to the runner. The values C 2 and C m 2 in the plan view of Fig. 16 should be considered 
as lying in the direction of flow, that is in direction OO. In determining (3<>, on the line 
XX which is at right angles to the surface of the runner vane at outflow, the outflow 
triangle should be constructed on the basis that C' m 2 (in the direction XX) = C m t X cos/. 

GATES. — After determining the number of gates and the distance between the center 
lines of the gate shanks and of the turbine shaft, the radius r 0 may. be determined as 


Table 2. — Approximate TTumber of Runner Vanes 



Francis Type 

Propeller ' ,-, ype 

N a 

No. of wheel vanes. 

12-18 j 18-30 

19 1 18 

30-45 j 45-70 

17 1 16 

70 IOO 

1 5 

100- 130 j 1 30-1 75 

6 ! 5 

175-200 

4 
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being the radius at which the water leaving the two sides of any gate converges, forming 
a solid mass. The number of gates is generally between 12 and 20, the number being 
smaller for mechanical reasons for turbines of smaller proportions. There is no well- 
defined relation between the number of gates and the value of 2V S . From the relation 
riCUi ~ raCUo, the value of CZJq (Fig. 16) can be determined. The value of C* m o obvi- 
ously can also be determined, and hence the value of Co; the angle and opening of the 
gates necessary may be determined from the latter value. Additional gate opening 
must be provided for that portion of the performance curve (see Fig. 10) between maxi- 
mum. efficiency and maximum power. Maximum designed horsepower should be about 
5 or 6% greater than the rated or guaranteed value. This margin is necessary to insure 
the attainment of the rated horsepower under test, to allow for variations between design 
and actual construction, and for slight inaccuracies in calculations. To design for maxi- 
mum efficiency at too low a percentage of the rated horsepower is to risk failing to attain 
the rated capacity. For the application of rational theory to the design of propeller 
type runners, see "W. Spannhake, Problems of Modern Pump and Turbine Design, Trans . 
A.S.M.E., vol. lvi, p. 225, 1934. 

4. FEATURES OF TURBINE DESIGN 

CASING. — The volute type of casing universally is accepted as the most efficient. 
The areas of the casing passages surrounding the stay ring (Fig. 18) should be determined 
on the basis that CU X X r x — T, where CU X = tangential 
component of velocity of any filament, at radius r x of 
filament, measured from the center-line of the shaft, and 
J = a constant. This results in increasing velocity as the 
water passes around the casing toward the baffle vane of 
the stay ring. Casing areas frequently are designed on 
a basis of constant velocity; the excess area will be occu- 
pied by eddies, since the velocity actually increases in 
accordance with the above law. Hence, an attempt to 
prevent excessive friction loss may lead to excessive eddy 
Fig. 18. Volute Casing l° ss - The velocity head at the intake to the casing 
proper should be roughly 2 to 3% of the effective head 
on the turbine. This value may, however, be increased without appreciable loss. 

STAY RING. — The angle of the stay vanes at the intake may be determined a«< 
follows : 

The tangential component of velocity at the intake to the vanes is equal to J Jr w 
CU g , the constant J being same as that used in the design of the casing and CXI and r 
being, respectively, the tangential component of velocity at, and the radius of, the stay 
ring at intake. The radial velocity component obviously can be determined from a con- 
sideration of the quantity flowing and the radial inlet area to stay ring. From these 
two values the proper entrance angle for the stay vanes may be determined. For the 
true volute casing this angle should be constant for all vanes. The movable gates should 
be so located in conjunction with the stay ring that the water will have a smooth passage 
inward at the gate opening giving best efficiency. Attention also should be given to the 
stream shape at full gate. At low gate openings there is necessarily a certain amount 
of impact loss due to the gates not coinciding with the stay vanes. This impact is slight, 
however, since the velocity of flow between the stay vanes and at the outer ends of the 
gates is low under these conditions. 

Turbines of large and medium size often are provided with casings of the partial 
volute type, due to necessity for reduced unit spacing. The angle of the stay vanes at 
the upstream portion of such casings is determined by model tests. An efficient angle 
for these vanes, with the usual design of casing, is 30° with the radial. Usual practice is 
to provide half as many stay vanes as there are gates. 

THRUST BEARINGS. This part of the hydro-electric unit invariably is supplied 
with the generator. Two types are in general use, namely, the Kingsbury and the General 
Electric spring type. Both operate in oil baths under atmospheric pressure, and depend 
on the viscosity of the oil carrying a wedge-shaped oil film between the rotary and sta- 
tionary surfaces. Most recent practice (1935), particularly with the larger units, is to 
have the thrust bearing located below the generator and combined with a guide bearing. 
■This, arrangement results in the supporting beams being of reduced length and weight, 
and m general does away with the need of an upper generator guide bearing. 

RUNAWAY SPEED. Both the generator and turbine parts should be designed safely 
to withstand the full runaway speed of the turbine, with maximum gav zoning and no 
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load on. the generator. For impulse -wheels the runaway speed is generally* 80% to 90% 
above normal speed. For Francis turbines of low specific speed it is 65% to 80%; for 
high specific speed Francis turbines, 80% to 90%, and for the Kaplan type it may be 
as high as 130% above normal speed. Runaway speeds should be based on the maxi- 
mum operating head, rather than the normal value. 

COMPUTATION OF LOADS ON THRUST HEARINGS. — Allowance must be made 
for the weight of the turbine runner, turbine shaft, and the amount of hydraulic thrust 
on the turbine runner in the design of the thrust bearing of the vertical-shaft single-runner 
turbine. This thrust-bearing also carries the weight of the generator revolving parts. 
The weight of the turbine shaft readily may be computed- A rough idea of the weight 
of any Francis runner may be obtained by multiplying the cube of the throat diameter 
in feet by the constant 35. This applies to cast-iron or cast-steel runners with the vanes 
and hubs cast integrally. For propeller-type runners with fixed blades, the constant may 
be taken as 12; for Kaplan-type runners, as 22. This method of determining the weights 
of a runner, while not accurate, may be sufficiently close for determining the load on. the 
thrust bearing, as the largest faetor dealt with is generally the hydraulic thrust. Conse- 
quently, a comparatively large percentage of error in the weight of the runner has no 
great effect on the total estimated thrust-bearing load allowance. 

The computation of hydraulic thrust on Francis runners, although somewhat com- 
plex, is subject to analysis. In carrying out this process it is necessary to take into 
account the pressure between the movable 
gates and the runner; the seal design, and 
area; the method of venting, and propor- 
tions of the runner. Fig. 19 gives a 
curve for computing the thrust on runners 
of varying specific speeds, where the run- 
ner is vented through a passage in the 
head cover leading to cored passages 
through the runner hub. 

In allowing for the load on the thrust 
bearing, the weight of the turbine runners 
theoretically should be reduced by the 
amount of its loss of weight in water. 

Actually, however, this reduction of 
weight and of the load on the bearing is 
neglected. 

RUNKER LOSSES- — Impact and 
eddy losses in the runner at low gate 
openings are unavoidable, since the vanes of a Francis runner cannot be made movable. 
Friction losses can be reduced to a minimum by proper finish of the runner vanes, by 
proper selection of the number of runner vanes and the amount of vane surface. 

The impact and eddy losses in Kaplan, runners are reduced effectively by the adjust- 
ment of the runner vanes during operation to suit the gate opening. The most serious 
loss to contend with in this type of runner is that due to friction 
on the vane surfaces caused by the necessariLy high values of <£>, 
and resulting high relative velocities. On this account, the proper 
finishing of the vane surfaces is extremely important, and recourse 
to machine finishing is frequent. 

Leakage loss around a Francis runner is greatest for low values 
of N a , and vice versa-, since this varies with a function of 4>/N s on a 
basis of uniform seal clearances and design, of seals. This loss 
effectively can be reduced, theoretically, by using labyrinth seals. 
In practice, elaborate designs of this type of seal are not in wide use, 
due to the destructive effects of contact between the rotating and 
stationary seals caused by bearing wear or incorrect alignment. 
Present practice (1935) for large turbines of low specific speed 
embodies the use of rotating seal rings on the runner, preferably of stainless steel, in con- 
junction with stationary seals of a dissimilar softer metal. Very small clearances are 
used with this design, as indicated in Fig. 20, and if actual contact does occur, the softer 
metal wears away locally with no injurious generation of heat. 

The use of stationary and revolving seals of steel is not good practice, as contact 
results in generation of excessive heat with consequent tearing, rolling, and welding of 
the metal. 

The friction of the water surrounding the runner against the rotating external surfaces 
of the runner causes a loss known as disc loss. This may be maintained at a minimum 
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by finishing external runner surfaces as smoothly as possible, and by reducing the space 
between the runner and adjacent parts to the lowest practicable value. This loss, like 
loss from leakage, is greatest at low values of N s . Experiments which have been made 
on machined brass discs give a value of K of 0.000,000,000,413 in the formula Hp.Qjj — 
iGDfN 3 , where Hp-d/ = horsepower loss due to disc friction, D = diameter of disc, or 
runner, ft.; and N — revolutions per minute. This formula takes care of the loss on 
both, sides of the disc. No experiments have been made in this connection on turbine 
runners but the formula may be applied thereto for comparative purposes. This loss is 
constant at all loads, provided the speed is constant, and, of course, affects the efficiency 
at part load to a greater extent than at full load. The experiments on brass discs, cited 
above, indicated greater loss when the disc was in a large chamber than in a restricted 
chamber with smooth surfaces close to the disc. Therefore, less disc loss is encountered 
in a turbine when the stationary surfaces are smooth and are in close proximity to the 
external surfaces of the runner. 

The practice of providing ribs between the head or side cover and the turbine runner 
is bad, as these ribs merely cause eddies to be set up between them. Such eddies absorb 
more energy than a large body of water surrounding the runner will absorb if allowed to 
rotate freely. It is worthy of note that the rapidly mounting leakage and disc losses at 
the low values of AT* form the economic reason for changing from the reaction to the 
impulse type of turbine for values of JV S lower than about 12. 

WATER PASSAGES. — It is important that all water passages, from intake to tail- 
race, receive attention, as an undue loss at any point between these limits may result in 
poor plant efficiency even though the turbine efficiency be exceptionally high. The veloc- 
ity through the racks at the intake to the penstocks should be not more than from 2 to 
3 ft. per second, as the loss there may be a perceptible proportion of the total head when 
the latter is low. The spacing of the rack bars should be as wide as possible and should 
be governed by the minimum opening between the turbine runner vanes. A well-propor- 
tioned bell-mouth should be provided to lead the water to the penstocks. 

The head gate guides should not offer obstruction to flow, and the gates, when open, 
should be entirely out of the path of the flowing water. The gates should be as large 
as practicable to reduce to a minimum the number of supporting piers and the losses 
caused thereby. With long penstocks a careful balance should be made between the 
initial cost of various diameters and the loss of revenue due to corresponding penstock 
losses. The question of pressure changes and regulation also must be considered here 
(seep. 2—55). Attention should be given to the excavation, of the tail-race at the discharge 
from the draft-tubes to prevent undue loss from unnecessarily raising the tail-water 
level. 


CAVITATION. — In any water passage, not occupied by steadily flowing water, eddies 
of rapidly whirling water are formed. When the head or pressure, acting on this water 

r — r->-. passage, is reduced to that of vapor pressure (about 1 .25 ft- above 

\J t js / absolute zero pressure at the usual water temperature) , vortices 

r \ exist in these areas. V oids or cavities form in the center of the 

vortices, causing what is known as cavitation. Under such eondi- 
Jmr tions, slight changes in static pressure or in velocity of flow, with 

JP resultant changes in pressure, cause the alternate formation and 

Fig 21 Cavitation collapsing of these cavities. The latter phenomena are accompanied 
by intense local water hammer, with the formation of high local 
momentary pressure. If these cavities collapse on the surface of runner blades or draft 
tubes, the pressure generated tends to enter the microscopic cracks, causing fitting. 

It thus is important to so design all water passages as to avoid areas where ed flies tend 
to form, as indicated on the back of the runner vane in Fig. 21, and to place the runner 
sufficiently close to tail-water level. Pitting practically always occurs on the back or 
underside of the vanes of vertical-shaft type turbines, as this is the low pressure side. 
The face of the vanes, which receives the reactive force in the form of higher pressure, 
is relatively much less susceptible to pitting. 

High head, low specific speed turbine runners, are, in general, loss susceptible to cavi- 
tation than are high specific speed, low head runners. Of all types, propeller runners 
are most susceptible, due to their high relative velocity and small blade area. 

ALLOWABLE HEIGHT OF TURBINE ABOVE TAILWATER is one of tho most 
important dimensions in power-house design. Numerous installations exist which have 
been all out ruined by fixing the runner at an excessive distance above tailwater. Asa 
result, in such cases, excessive pitting and vibration have occurred, with heavy maintenance 
costs and undue limitations in power developed. Although a given turbine, operating 
under a high head, must be placed closer to tailwater, than when operating under a low 
head, it is the low head plants, i.e ., below about 60 ft., that are most often, in difficulties, 
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due to excessive draft head. This is due to the use of higher specific speeds with, higher 
relative velocities at the low heads. 

L. F. Moody, in a paper at 3d American Hydro-electric Conference, Engrs. Club of 
Philadelphia, Mar. 10, 1925, presented formula [11] for the absolute pressure at the point 
of minimum pressure on the discharge side of the runner when a turbine is in operation. 

H m =H a -H a - {C E d C % */2g) + K C H} [11] 

where ff OT = absolute pressure at point of minimum pressure for discharge side of runner; 
H a = atmospheric pressure head at elevation of runner above sea level, ft.; H s — static 
draft head or elevation of runner above tail-water, measured at the throat of a Francis 
runner, and at the centerline of the blades of a propeller runner, ft.; Ed — draft tube 
efficiency; Ci = absolute discharge velocity from the runner, ft. per sec.; H* = total ef- 
fective head on the turbine, ft.; K c — cavitation coefficient. 

If we combine { {Ed C^/2g) -f- K 0 H] into a single term all (Dr. Thoma’s notation) 
we have H m = H a - H a - c rR, or II g = H a - H m — <r!L 
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Therefore, <r — (H a — — H a )/H 

The value must be not less than the vapor 
pressure of water at the temperature existing. The 
absolute value of H m varies within narrow limits, 
and virtually is always between 0.50 and 1.40. 

The determination of H s by this formula requires 
a value of cr for the particular specific speed, runner 
and draft tube design under consideration. There- 
fore, for the exact determination, of <r, cavitation 
tests of a model, which is a small reproduction of 
the turbine to be used, are necessary. These tests 
are not required, however, where it is practicable to 
provide an ample margin in the value of a selected- 
High head installations permitting very low values 
of cr, and very low head installations, come under 
this classification. 

The curve drawn between <r and specific speed. 

Fig. 22, is based on usual practice. It may be used 
as a general guide in the absence of cavitation tests. These, however, should be made 
for confirmation if the propeller type of turbine is used for heads above 30 ft., particu- 
larly if local conditions require the use of a low value of cr. 

DRAFT TUBES permit the conservation of potential energy referred to tailwater, 
thus allowing the runner (when the value of cr permits) to be placed some distance above 
tailwater level. Draft tubes also serve to regain most of the kinetic energy in the water 
leaving the runner, thus making possible good efficiencies with high outflow velocities 
from the runner. Inefficient draft tubes have the doubtful virtue of permitting runners 
to be placed at a higher elevation of tailwater than otherwise would be possible without 
pitting, this protection of the runners being necessarily accompanied by loss of efficiency 
of the turbine as a whole. 

Two general types of draft tubes are in use, the symmetrical and elbow types. The 
symmetrical type may be in the form of a straight cone, generally of steel plate, or of the 
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Moody spreading type or the White hydraucone type. All of these symmetrical tubes 
are capable of developing high efficiency if correctly designed. The elbow type for vertical 
turbines has, of late years, been developed to high efficiency. Fig. 23 shows the forms 
mentioned; also the central discharge draft tube, which is a form of the elbow tube. 

For the elbow type, B/A should not be less than 2.00; for the central discharge draft 
chest, not less than 4.0 for good efficiency; for the straight conical tube ot should not be 
greater than 6 to 7 deg. 
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5. TURBINE TESTS 

THE TESTING OF HYDRAULIC TURBINES to determine their efficiency involves 
the measurement of the work done by the water on the turbine, or the water horsepower, 
and of the mechanical work done by the turbine, or the developed horsepower. 

Water horsepower or W.Hp. = (Q X 62.4 X Ho) -*• 550 = 0.1134 X Q X Ho, 
where Q = cu. ft. of water passing through the turbine, per second, and Ho = effective 
head, ft., acting on the turbine. 

Q and Ho may be measured as discussed below. 

Developed horsepower or D.Hp. = 2ttGAN/550, if measured by an absorption dy- 
namometer (generally a Prony friction brake), where G = force, lb., exerted by turbine 
at end of brake arm of length = A, ft., and where 1ST = r.p.m./60. 

Developed Hp. = (kw. developed by generator) -4- (generator efficiency), where the 
turbine is, as is generally the case, connected directly to a generator. The method of 
arriving at D.Hp. in this case is described more in detail below- Turbine efficiency is, of 
course, D.Hp./W.Hp. 

See Test Code for Hydraulic Power Plants and Their Equipment, approved by 
A.S.M.E., 1927, and later editions. 

MEASUREMENT OF POWER OUTPUT. — For turbines direct-connected to electrical 
generators the power output of the turbne may be measured as provided below : 

When practicable, the generator is to be separately excited during both turbine and 
generator tests and the excitation loss is not to be included in computing the generator 
efficiency. It is, therefore, also be be omitted in computing the turbine output during 
the turbine test. When determined by the separate-loss method, the generator efficiency 
in the case of polyphase alternators, when separately excited, is to be taken as 
(Kilowatt output at generator terminals) 

( Kilowatt \ , / PR \ , /Open circuit\ , /Stray load\ , i Generator wind-\ * 

output J ' ^armature J ' \ core loss J \ losses J \age and fric tion J 

all losses being expressed in kilowatts. 

Stray load losses are to be determined in accordance with Paragraph 458 of the Stand- 
ardization rules of the A.I.E.E. 

MEASUREMENT OF POWER INPUT OR WATER HORSEPOWER.— The effec- 
tive head on the turbine is to be taken as the difference between the elevation corre- 
sponding to the pressure in the penstock near the entrance to the turbine casing, and the 
elevation of the tail-water, the difference being corrected by adding the velocity head in 
the penstock at the point of measurement, and subtracting the residual velocity head at 
the point of measurement in the tail-race. When turbines are set in an open flume, the 
head is measured by gages located immediately above the center of the turbine and by 
gages in the tail-race. The effective head on such a turbine is to be taken as the differ- 
ence between the elevation of the free water surface immediately above the center of the 
turbine and the elevation of the tail-water, the difference being corrected by subtracting 
the residual velocity head at the point of measurement in the tail-race. 

MEASUREMENT OF QUANTITY OF WATER.— The description of the various 
methods that may be used, i.e., by weir, salt-velocity method, Pitot tube, etc., are of 
too great length for reproduction here. Reference is made to the test code. See also 
Trans. A.S.M.E., xlv, 1923, for description of salt-velocity method and of Gibson method. 
See also p. 2-28. 

6. SPEED REGULATION OF HYDRAULIC TURBINES 

TURBINE GOVERNORS. — A governor designed for the automatic speed regulation 
of a hydraulic turbine is not as simple as one for the regulation of a steam engine. The 
inertia, friction, and hydraulic load acting against the movement of the turbine gates 
necessitate the introduction of a force external to, but controlled by, the governor for 
overcoming these resistances. A pump generally is used to force oil under pressure into 
one or two operating cylinders which actuate the turbine gates. 

Fig. 24 is a diagrammatic sketch of a turbine governor. When an increase in speed 
takes place, the revolving flyballs T cause the right-hand end of the lever L to 
move upward, and open the ports of the governor valve, thus admitting oil under pres- 
sure from A to C and simultaneously connecting B with B. A gate-closing movement 
of the piston of the operating cylinder results, continuing until the restoring rod JS has 
raised the left-hand end of the lever L sufficiently to close the ports of the governor valve 
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by lowering the right end of L. During the above operation the right end of £/ may be 
considered as fixed. This leaves the unit at a higher speed than the normal value, but 
with the ports of the governor valve momentarily closed and the gates momentarily 
stationary. The spring F , however, is compressed since the left end of L r has moved 
upward from its original position. This compression causes the lever L' now to move 
downward slowly at the left end at a rate determined by the dash pot by-pass, £/, for 
the time being, turning about a pivot 
formed by the upper end of E . This results 
in an upward movement of the right end of 
L with consequent closing movement of the 
turbine gates. The load on the turbine 
now being steady, the closing movement 
of the gates results in a reduction in speed 
until the spring F has reached its normal 
position, which is necessarily accompanied 
by normal speed and closed ports in the 
governor valve. Thus, following a change 
in load, the functioning of the governor is 
divided into two distinct processes. The 
first involves the movement of the gates to 
supply ox cut oflf the necessary amount of 
hydraulic energy to suit the new load; fche 
second involves the restoration of speed to 
the normal value necessitating an addi- 
tional (but small) movement of the gates. 
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Tig. 24. Diagram of Hydraulic Turbine Governor 

The hand wheel G permits the case containing spring F to he raised or lowered, and 
forms a means of controlling the normal speed of the unit. 

DETERMINATION - OF GOVERNOR CAPACITY. — This is a function of the hy- 
draulic load on the movable gates, considering all positions of opening, with an allowance 
for friction and for the power required to accelerate the moving parts. To make a close 
determination it is necessary to have detailed data relative to the proportions of the 
turbine and gates. Not only does the relation between the runner diameter and gate 
circle diameter affect the governor capacity, but the number of gates, theix proportions, 
height, and angular turn as well. The curve, Fig. 25, will serve as a very approximate 
means of determining the governor capacity required for the movement of the turbine 

gates. This curve is plotted between unit 
governor capacity and specific speed. There 
is indicated in this figure the formula for 
arriving at the approximate governor ca- 
pacity for any given conditions of head 
and IF The values for very large turbines 
tend to be materially smaller than this curve 
indicates, due to relatively less friction and 
large number of gates used. 

The above curve is for use where the 
operating mechanism is lubricated, as on the 
outside type (Fig. 1). When the mechanism 
is submerged, and is lubricated by water 
only, the values from the above curve should 
be increased by about 1.25. This curve 
does not include allowances for relief valves, 
nor for capacity required for runner vanes of Kaplan type turbines. 

REGULATION FOLLOWING SUDDEN LOAD CHANGES.— It is evident that 
regulation by means of a governor, similar to that described above, is one of degree only, 
since a change in speed is necessary before the governor will act. The inertia of the 
water in the turbine water passages, including penstock and draft-tube, prevents a prompt 
increase or decrease in the energy supplied to the turbine as called for by the governor, 
thus aggravating the speed change which occurs. The change in speed as the result of 
a given sudden load change is a function of (1) the inertia effect, or WR? of the rotating 
element of the unit; (2) the inertia effect of the water passages; (3) the relation, between 
time and gate movement. 

It should be noted that with the above values and relations fixed, and neglecting the 
effect of lost motion, all makes of governor will give a uniform degree of speed regulation. 

Let j \r = r.p.m. of unit before gate movement. This is generally the normaL or the 
synchronous value at full load, and from 2% to 5% higher at no load. This difference 
II — 6 
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in speed is known as the inherent speed change, and is necessary in order that the per- 
centage of load on turbines operating in parallel may be maintained by the governors 
at about the same value. Therefore, IV for loads going off is lower than for loads going 
on; however, since the term speed regulation generally relates to the percentage of mo- 
mentary speed change succeeding a load change, the fact that the speed returns to a 
value of N which is slightly higher or lower than 2V before the load change may be neglected. 

Let iVi — maximum or minimum r.p.m. succeeding the load change; WR 2 = product 
of weight of revolving parts of unit (including generator) and the square of the radius 
of gyration, ft.; H o == head acting on turbine before load change; L = length, ft., of en- 
closed water passages of turbine — sum of Ljp (penstock) -j- L c (casing) +• L ( i (draft tube); 
h — average (as distinguished from maximum) change in head, in ft., during time T, 
caused by inertia of water in passages; V — average velocity, ft. per sec., in enclosed 
water passages of turbine = (. LpVp 4 - L C V C 4- LdVd)JL\ T = time, seconds, for gate 
movement; Hp-i = load on turbine before gate movement; Hp .2 = load on turbine after 
gate movement; a — velocity of pressure wave in penstock, ft. per sec. In order to avoid 
danger of penstock collapse, T for load increases should be greater than LjpVp/ 12£To and 
should also be greater than 2 Lj>/a. (See page 2-59 for maximum pressure changes in 
penstocks.) With T in the above limits, h may be considered as LV/gT. Where the 
profile of the penstock departs appreciably from a straight line between intake and tur- 
bine, a greater value of T than otherwise is necessary, and a careful study should be made 
to avoid collapse. 

Consider a sudden load increase, and neglect the time interval between the load change and 
the beginning of gate movement. The load demand in ft.-lb. during T is Hp .2 X 550 X T. This 
is supplied partly by hydraulic energy acting on the turbine runner and partly by energy given 
up by WR 2 of the revolving element in slowing down from. N to IV'i. 

The energy of the rotating mass — MV 2 /2 = T VT 2 j2g = { Pf(27rKAT/50) 2 }/2g = WR 2 N 2 /5S70. 
For a reduction of speed from IV to 2Vi, the energy given up by the revolving mass is 
{ WR*(W - Ah*) } 

It is not possible to determine exactly the amount of hydraulic energy supplied to the 
turbine during transition without analyzing the changes in quantity, head, efficiency, and 
gate opening, by subdividing T into smaller intervals. The method described by E. B. 
Strowger and S. L. Kerr in Speed Changes of Hydraulic Turbines for Sudden Changes 
of Load (Trans. A.S.M.E., xlviii, 1926), will give an accurate determination of this energy. 

For practical purposes this hydraulic energy may be determined approximately as 
follows: With an absence of enclosed water passages we may consider that the average 
energy supplied during transition = 1/2(550 X T X (Hp.i H- Hp. 2 )]. If we consider the 
presence of enclosed passages, th e effective hea d, during transition = (Ho — A), and Q. 
average, is reduced in the ratio V (Ho — A.) /Ho; then the average energy supplied during 
transition = 550 X T X l J 2 (Hp.i -f- Hp. 2 ) X { (Ho — A)/Ho}^. Then we have 


Hp .2 X 550 X 


WR 2 (N 2 - N 1 2 ) 
5870 


-b 550 X T X 


| Hp.i + Hp. 2 j ( H, - h 


/ xr 2 __ 

2Hp.» - (Hp., 4- Hp.,) ( H ° -) 

L \ Ho > 


X 1 , 620,000 x T 

f " WIi: > 


2Hp. 2 — (Hp.i + Hp. 


Similarly WR 2 = - 


1 . 2 ) ( /f ^ n A ) ] x 1,620,000 X 


(V 2 - Ni l 


- [13] 

. [14] 


Similarly, for sudden load decreases: The new load on the turbine is equal to the aver- 
age hydraulic energy supplied during transition minus the energy absorbed by the rotat- 
ing mass during increase in speed from N to Ah. 

Or, transposing, 

WBHNS - V) (Hp., + Hp.,) /Ho 4- M » 

587t> 5 C5S0 x T) X \~7h~ 7 ' 


■ IIp.2 X 550 X T 


and 


N 1 = 


V 


A ' 2 +- 


[W.+ Hp,* (*!±± )*- - 21 


2Hp . 2 


X 1 ,620,000 x T 


WR 2 


■ [151 


|~(Hn . 1 4 Hp.s) (^ 7 ^--) 2Hp. 2 "j X 1,620,000 X 


AV - /V 2 


or 


WR 2 = 


[ 10 ] 
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INERTIA DUE TO PENSTOCK LENGTH 

While the above formulas do not exactly take into account all factors, they have 
b l e -\ ± d + be fairly ’ close ^ actual practice. These formulas contain assumptions 
wmcn are not correct, but apparently the latter compensate each other to a great extent, 
bvnrw secured in practice is closer than computed by the above method, when 

b w /k ° f varicms motors driven by the unit under consideration is not added to 

that of the generator. The speed change for increased loads is greater than for decreased 
loads. ±ne reason is that in the former case, the increased hydraulic losses due to mo- 
mentary operation at an inefficient relative speed, as well as the friction losses, aggravate 
or increase the speed change; whereas for decreased loads, these factors decrease the 
speed change and improve regulation. It will be noted, however, that consideration of 
the efficiency change and friction loss do not appear in the above formulas. It is gen- 
erally the case that speed change for decreased loads is, in actual practice, of the greater 
importance, since loads usually are rejected more suddenly than they are taken on. 

I he time of gate movement T employed should never be less than about 1.25 seconds 
r°v ?zrrr > !*' ^e travel, and should be slower than this with long penstocks in order that 
LV/HT — , 12, and also in order that T > 2 LJcl. If the latter requirements are fulfilled, 
I , in seconds, for governors should be, roughly, not less than 

1.25 + (Ft.-lb. of governor/ 150,000). 

The time of gate movement for part travel is less than for full travel, although the 
average rate is slower than for full travel. The following figures may be used as a guide: 

Percent load change. . . . too 75 50 25 10 

Time of gate movement in percent of time required for 

full travel 100 87 72 57 48 

It is usually allowable to have the speed change 12 to 14% for half the rated turbine 

capacity rejected, although some loads require closer regulation. A usual value of 
WR 2 W 2 /Hp. is from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000. These values generally are exceeded where 
the value of if 0 is high. 

INERTIA DUE TO PENSTOCK LENGTH. — The problem of satisfactorily allowing 
for the inertia due to excessive penstock length may be taken care of in three ways: 
1. By providing a synchronous relief valve in conjunction with the turbine, which pre- 
vents velocity change in the penstock when the load on the turbine is changed. 2. By 
increasing the time of operation of the governor, in this way reducing the pressure change. 
3. By the introduction of a surge tank as near the power-house as possible. This pre- 
vents sudden changes in velocity in that portion of the pipe line between the surge tank 
and the intake. 

The provision of synchronous relief valves is employed frequently in the West, par- 
ticularly where irrigation requirements necessitate a constant discharge from the turbine. 
At small load requirements there is, of course, a correspondingly large waste of water 
which is by-passed through the relief valve without doing effective work. This type of 
relief valve is connected directly to the operating ring of the turbine in such a way that 
a closing of the turbine gates results in a corresponding opposite movement of the relief 
valve, the sum of the discharge through the relief valve and the discharge through the 
turbine being a constant. Water-saving relief valves often are provided, which close at 
a slow rate after having been opened by’’ the governor. While this type of relief valve 
prevents excessive pressure rises for sudden load decreases, it does not avoid the danger 
of penstock collapse for sudden load increases and for this condition, it is necessary that 
the time of governor operation be limited to such a value that L/VJHT is not greater 
than about 12 and that T'>2L/a. It is extremely important where a relief valve is 
employed, that its operation be positive. It is preferable that a rigid connection be pro- 
vided between the valve and the operating ring, so that should the valve become stuck 
for any reason, the turbine gates also will be prevented from moving in the closing direc- 
tion. Otherwise, should the relief valve become deranged, the turbine gates might close 
with disastrous results. 

The second solution mentioned, i.e., that of increasing the governor time, requires 
that means be provided to prevent the possibility of the governor ever operating at a 
faster rate than that decided upon. It often is not practicable to employ this method, 
since the flywheel effect resulting from the comparatively long time of gate operation is 
too great to be taken care of in the generator rotor, and the awkwardness of employing 
a separate flywheel frequently necessitates the final adoption of either the first or third 
methods mentioned. 

Where practicable, the third solution, i.e. , the use of a surge tank, is the most to be 
desired. The adoption of a surge tank permits quick gate movements in both directions, 
without adding to the maintenance costs of the turbines by providing the additional 
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moving parts that are embodied in a relief valve, and without requiring any waste of 
water for sudden load rejections. The different types of surge tanks are discussed below, 
SURGE TANKS. — Two types of surge tanks are in use: 1. The simple tank, con- 
sisting of a cylindrical tank with a pipe connection to the conduit; 2. The Johnson dif- 
ferential tank invented by R. B. Johnson. This tank differs from the simple tank pri- 
marily by the addition of a riser in 
the center of the tank proper. At 
the base of the riser, an annular 
port communicates with the tank, 
V^s . the port area being proportioned to 

V y simple tank of tiiia size required] suit the conditions under which the 

! is to °P erat f See Tig. 26 

I Kiser :axt of size shown opposite. With a s im ple tank, when the load 

! / Regulation, tor normal load is thrown on, the water level falls 

If 1 | 1 gradually to meet the increased 

demand prior to the acceleration of 
the water in the conduit between 
the tank and the intake. Since the 
water level in the tank falls com- 
paratively slowly, there is only a 
correspondingly small head created 
to accelerate the water in the con- 
duit to the new velocity required. 
With the differential tank, the water 
falls rapidly in the riser to meet the 
increased demand, establishing in a 
few seconds a relatively large accel- 
erating head on the conduit. The 
' level in the tank surrounding the 
riser falls slowly, supplying the de- 
manded increment of water through 

Pio. 26. Differential and Simple Types of *» ? ort ? a * t3 f bas0 of the riser. In 

Surge Tanka the simple tank, the corrective action 

on the conduit velocity accumulates 
only as fast as the water level changes in the tank. Hence, the duration of the surge is 
much prolonged and the tank must be made larger. That is, for the same regulating 
ability, the differential tank can be made of smaller diameter and height than the simple 
tank- 


Piq. 26. Differential and Simple Types of 
Surge Tanks 


Fig. 27 shows a comparison of the action of different types of surge tanks, as affecting 

the water level in the tank 
and the velocity in the 
conduit. The upper curves 
indicate the change of level 
in the tank and the lower 
group of curves, the con- 
duit velocity. The time in 
seconds is reckoned from 
the instant at which the 
load is thrown on the tur- 
bine, followed practically 
immediately by the opening 
of the turbine gates. The 
curves for the restricted 
orifice type of tank refer to 
a form of differential tank, 
having, instead of a riser, 
restricted ports at the base 
Time in Seeonds of the tank. On account 



Fiq. 27. Comparison of Action of Different Types of Surge Tanks of the restricted openings 

this type gives relatively 

great pressure changes at the turbine, and is infrequently used on account of poor gov- 
erning qualities. 

DESIGN OF SURGE TANKS. — The use of surge tanks to regulate conduit flow is 
involved and cannot he reproduced here- Reference is made to the following bibliography 
dealing with this subject: R. D. Johnson, Surge Tanks for Water Power Plants {Tran* 
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by the same author, A Differential Surge Tank (Trans. 
A.S.C.E., Ixjcviii, 1915); D. W. Maad, Water Power Engiiieering, Chapter XIII, in which 
is set forth treatment of simple type of tank; Durand, Control of Surges in Water Con- 
duits (Trans. A.3.M.E., xxxiv, 1912); Jnkobuss, Surge Tanks (Trans. A.S.C.E., 1922). 
Fig- 27 is reproduced from Hydro-electric Handbook by Creager <& Justin. 

Maximum Pressure Changes in Penstocks Due to Gate Movements 

dotation. -Let a — velocity of pressure wave along pipe, ft. per sec. (See Fig. 29); 
A = cross-sectional area of penstock, sq. ft.; g — acceleraton due to gravity, ft. per 
sec. = 32.2; h = pressure rise or excess head above normal, ft., also = pressure drop 
below normal, ft. ; Amax- — pressure rise due to instantaneous closure = aV~o / g, ft.; JIo = 
initial steady head near turbine gates, corresponding to Fo, ft.; K ~ pipe line constant 
= ^max- / 2iTo = aV o / 2 gJ/ 0 ; L = length of penstock to forebay, or other point of relief, ft.; 
JV” = time constant or number of 2 Lt/a intervals in time of closure = aT/ 2A; P = pres- 
sure rise as a proportion of A max . = h/h m a3C . » h *- (aV 0 Jg) = gh/aV 0 ; Qo — initial steady 
flow in pipe prior to start of gate closure, corresponding to Ho, cu. ft. per sec.; T = time 
of gate movement for complete closure, if rate is uniform, sec. If rate is faster in middle 
portion of stroke than at beginning and end of stroke, as is usually the case, consider that 
T — 0.85 X time for complete closure; Fo — velocity in pipe near turbine gates, corre- 
sponding to Ho and Qo, ft. per sec. ;■ Z = (2E,Fo/«rViTo ) 2 . 

THE MAXIMUM PRESSURE RISE theory originally was developed by Jo uk ovsky,* 
and expanded by Allievi,f Gibson, t and others. In his work, Allievi prepared a chart 
for determination of maximum total pressure. It. S. Quick § devised the chart shown 
in Fig. 28 for determining the values of P. This chart may be used to obtain maximum 
pressure rise with uniform gate motion, and complete gate closure- For values of K 
and iV falling to the left of the line marked Limiting Line for Maximum Pressure at End 
of First Interval, this chart may be used for partial gate closure. 

Fig. 29 is a chart prepared by Quick to assist in determination of value of a for vari- 
ous penstocks. In this chart a = 4660/v/l + ( KdJEb ) = 4660/V'l -f- (d/1 006), where 
K — bulk modulus of elasticity of water, 1=3 294,000; E — Young’s modulus for pipe 



* Water Hammer, translated by Miss O. Simin, Proc. Am. Water Wks. Assoc, 
t Theory of Water Hammer, translated by E. E. Iialmos under auspices of A.S.M.E. and 
A.S.C.E. 

t Trans. A.S.C.E,, v. lxxxiii, p. 707, 1920. 

§ Comparison and Limitation of Various Water Hammer Theories, Mech. JEngg., v. 49, Middle 
May, 1927, p. 524. 
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Fig. 29. Values of <1 


walls — 29,400,000 (approx.) for steel; d ~ 
inside diam. of pipe, in., b — thickness of 
pipe wall, in. 

Tor values of N and K falling to the 
right of the almost vertical line in Fig. 28, 
it is important, as demonstrated by" S. L. 
Kerr (New Aspects of Maximum Pressure 
Rise in. Closed Conduits, Trans. A.S.M.E., 
v. 1, 1928), to reduce the rates of movement at 
the closing end of the gate stroke to prevent 
the pressure rise for partial gate movements 
to the closed gate position, from being greater 
than for complete gate stroke. 

MAXIMUM PRESSURE DROP.— 


Methods for determining pressure drop are similar to those used for pressure rise. Fig. 30 


is a chart developed by 
Kerr (Pall in. Pressure 
in Hydraulic Turbine Pen- 
stocks due to Accelera- 
tion of Flow, Hydraulic 
Power Committee, 1924:, 
N.E.L.A. publication No. 
24-28) for obtaining value 
of fall in pressures h, for 
various values of Z. This 
chart is based on: 

Pressure rise h = 

1/2 (-Z+VZ 2 +4JZ Ho), 
where 

„ 1 2 w L „ _Zo r 


2 = X - X 

U ^ V# 0 J 

This formula will hold 
for any pipe line, where 
(1) rate of opening of 
gates is uniform, and (2) 
where T is not less than 
2 Lfa. T here is consid- 
ered as the total time of 
gate movement. Where 
the gate movement is not 
uniform, the formula will 
hold for all practical pur- 
poses, but the maximum 
pressure drop in this case 
may occur near the end of 
the stroke instead of at 
the end of the first interval 
(= 2L/a). 

PEN* STOCK VIBRA- 
TION. — Mechanical vi- 
bration in penstocks is o’is- 
cussed by J. P. Den Har- 
tog in Trans. A.S.M.E., 
Hyd. 51-13, 1929. Amath- 
ematical analysis shows 
that objectionable vibra- 
tions occur in Francis tur- 
bines when the number of 
buckets on the turbine 
runner is one lesc than the 
riumberof guide vanes, and 
that satisfactory operation 
is obtainable when this re- 


Valuea of Z 



Pall in Pressure Below Normal in. Fe< 
I’ui. 30. Values of h. 


lation is avoided. Results of tests showing agreement with the theory are given in the paper 
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7, IMPULSE TURBINES 

The horizontal shaft type of impulse turbine, Fig. 2, is in more extensive use than 
the vertical type. A few vertical installations have been made with the usual design 
of bucket, and good efficiencies have been obtained by the provision of a suitable baffle 
to prevent loss of efficiency due to the discharge from the upper portion of the buckets. 
It is not considered practicable, unless efficiency is of small consideration, to adopt a value 
of N s greater than about 8.0. The interval between this value (see Fig. 4) and the lowest 
allowable value of N's with a reaction turbine is covered by the use of, preferably, multi- 
runner units, or multi-nozzle units or even multi-runner multi -nozzle units. Multi-nozzle 
units, that is, units with more than one nozzle per runner offer complications in. design 
of operating mechanism and suffer loss of efficiency due to interference of the discharge 
from the two nozzles, unless very careful attention is given to the relative position of the 
nozzles. When the power to be developed with the head available results, with a single- 
runner single-nozzle unit in too low a value of r.p.m. , a good arrangement may be adopted 
by locating a runner on each end of the generator shaft with the runners overhung. In 
addition to allowing, with a given value of N~ s , a value of r.p.m. which is higher by ”^2 
than that of a single-runner unit, this arrangement offers the advantage of allowing the 
shutting down of one runner at part load and the operation of the remaining runner^ at 
or about maximum efficiency. For large units it is the best practice, when the foregoing 
arrangement is adopted, to provide two separate governing mechanisms — one for each 
runner. A value of iV a = 3.8 generally is considered to be the highest value for which 
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mavirnnm possible efficiency may be attained. This value may be reduced indefinitely 
without appreciable reduction in efficiency. Fig. 31 gives an idea of the manner in which 
part-load efficiencies vary with N s - 

THEORY OF IMPULSE TURBINES. — The force exerted by a stream upon a 

bucket (Fig. 32) is P = MC (1 - cos 6) = ( W / g) X C( 1 ~ cos 0) [171 

for a stationary bucket, where M. ~ mass per sec. = W Jg\ C — velocity of stream, ft. per 
sec.; W — weight of water flowing per second, lb., and 6 = angle through which water is 
turned relative to bucket, degrees. If the bucket is moving in the direction of the stream 
with a velocity U at the pitch diameter (see below), P = ( W/g)(.C — U) (1 cos 0). . [18] 


"Work done by stream = PTJ = (WU/g)(C — Z7)(l — cos 0 ) [19] 

This is 0 when U = 0 and when U = C, and is a maximum when U(C — V) is a 


maximum or when XT = 1/ 2 C. When 0 is greater than 90° the cosine becomes negative. 
For instance if 6 = 174°, cos — ■ — sin (174 — 90°) = — 0.9945. Then 

PIT = ( WU/g, ) X (C - U)(l-+ 0.9945). 

Actually the water discharged must have some velocity 
and the value of U consequently is made somewhat less 
than V 2 C, except at very low values of IT&. Fig. 31 indi- 
cates a relation between 4> and iV ff which has been estab- 
lished by test.* For derivation of 0, see page 2-45. The 
diameter of the circle which falls tangent with the center- 
line of the stream is known as the pitch diameter of the 
runner and it is at this point that 0 is measured (Fig. 33) . 
The value of 0 at r (Fig. 33), it will be noted, decreases 
with increasing M a . That, however, at r a increases with 
increasing due to increasing relative size of the buckets. 
The angle a. at the center-line of the bucket should be 
h calculated from the velocity triangle which obtains as the 

A bucket enters the stream, where C — velocity of stream, 

u a — that of bucket at radius r a , and w a = relative velocity. 
The under side of the bucket should be finished at a greater 
angle than a to avoid cavitation of the bucket. The number 
of buckets on a runner should be such that all portions of the 
stream, will react on the.bucket with the maximum attainable 
efficiency. Fig. 31 indicates the most efficient number and 
Fig. 32 proportions of buckets as determined by the Iteichel and 

Wagenbach tests.* By the relation of stream and bucket 
velocities it may be established that while the bucket travels from a, to 6, Fig. 33, the upper 
edge of the stream travels from a to c, and that the bucket cuts the stream along the line 
cb. Assume that when the bucket S is in the position shown, the next bucket is in the 
position T. In order for the particle of water at b to react upon the bucket T the latter 
must reach the position T r before b reaches the position b'. As a matter of fact the stream, 
particularly the under surface, reacts only very imperfectly on the bucket when the 
latter is in the position T'. Therefore the bucket T should be in some position T", at 
the time b would reach b' if the bucket were removed- Good design dictates a value of 
0" of from 0.6 0' to 0.7 0'. On, this basis 0"/((LO X r.p.m.) may be made equal to 
Q>b' /V2gHT) • That is, bucket T will reach the position T" in the time that a particle 
of water at b would reach b'. The angle between & and T represents the pitch, and for 
a fixed position for S, the position of T changes with the number of buckets selected. 
The tests of Reichel and Wagenbach demonstrated that it is important to maintain a 
small value of discharge angle £2 (Fig. 32) even though the discharge comes into contact 
with the back of the bucket just ahead, causing appreciable stream deviation. Hence, 
backs of the buckets should be smoothly and carefully finished. Attention should he given 
to finishing the internal or working surfaces, and the intake and discharge angles fit and /S 2 - 
BUCKETS. — The buckets are usually of bronze but may be of cast iron where the head 
is low, or of cast steel where the size of the buckets is relatively large. Accepted practice is 
to bolt them to the cast-steel hub with two or more fitted bolts, or to cast them integrally 
with the hub, when N s is high. The latter should be of sufficient cross-section to resist the 
stresses at zero speed with maximum P = (W/g) X C(1 — cos 9), and at runaway speed 
with P = 0, also with centrifugal stresses, due to runaway speed of about 1.8 of normal 
speed. The dimensions B, L, T, of the bucket, it will be noted (Figs. 32 and 33) are 
considered in terms of at best efficiency, although the dimension b is dependent 

1913 TeStS ° f ^ ur ^ >ilie ■^ tuclcets by K-eickel and Wagenbach, Zeit, d. V.D.I., beginning March, 
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upon ^/Qi at rated capacity. Q x is the discharge Q reduced to 1 ft. head and is given 
by the formula Q t = Q/VfJ, 

n ^^ IPLE T- DeteTmine out hae dimensions of the buckets of an impulse -wheel to develop 
10,000 Up. when operating at a head of 1000 ft., to generate 60-cycle alternating current. 

Solution . — Assume N' t at rated capacity to be 4.0. Then the speed will be 

X B te) 4- Vh^. = (4.0 X 1000^4) -f- VlO.OOO = 225 r.p.m. 

By adopting a two-runner unit, one-h alf of the horsepower will he developed in each, r unn er, and 
the speed will be (4.0 X lOOO^ 4 ) -r- V / 5000 = 318 r.p.m. A generator at 300 r.p.m. will give 60> 
cycle current,_and, the two-runner unit is selected. The value of N s for this speed will he ■■ 
(300 X V 5000) 4- 1000 5 * = 3.772. 

The efficiency at rated capacity E r may he assumed as 88.2%, whence the quantity of water 
at rated capacity 

Q r = (Up. X 550) ^ (W X ffX E r ) = (5000 X 550) * (62.4 X 1000 X 0.882) - 50 cu. ft. per sec. 

In order to arrive at the value of N s at best efficiency (Fig. 31) it is necessary to adopt the cut- 
and-try method. Assume as a trial, that Q at best efficiency = Q ni . e . = 0.8 X Q r , whence Q m . e . 
— 0.8 X 50 40 cu. ft. per sec. Assuming again a maximum efficiency E m of SS.5%, Hp. at this 

efficiency will be, 

Hp. m . e . - (Q m . e . X W X M X tfm)/55C=- (40 X 62.4 X 1000 X O.S85)/550 - 4016. 

The corresponding value of N a at best efficiency = 3.3805. From Fig. 31, the maximum 
efficiency may be slightly greater than 88.5 for N a = 3.3805, but it will be well to adhere to this 
value as tbe tests do not show higher values actually to have been reached. For If# — 3.3805 at 
maximum efficiency, the efficiency at rated capacity is about 88.2% which corresponds with our 
original assumption. Also, it will be noted that the line of maximum efficiency crosses -N s =3.3805 
at about 0.8 of Q at the rated capacity, which checks our original assumption. 

The best number of buckets (Pig. 31) corresponding to JVW = 3.3805 is 28. Also from Fig. 31, 
4 « 0.4 86, w hence 

r — (<t>y/2gH X 60) -5- (2t r X r.p.m.) . = 0.486 X V64.4 X 1000 X 60) -5- (6.2628 X 300) = 3.93 ft 

Qi at naax. effio, = Q/Vif = 40 VlOOO = 1.265 cu. ft. per sec.; Q\ at rated capacity = 
1.265/0.8 = 1.58. 

Diameter of J"etz At maximum efficiency do “ 0.40 sVcfi at max. effic. == 0.455 ft. At rated 
capacity d = 0.405V 0 L at rated capacity = 0.509 ft. 

Dimensions of Buckets : From Fig. 31, Kz = 1.48 for 2^ = 3.3805. 

Then B (Fig. 32) = JC Z X Vq 1 at max. effic. = 1.48 X Vl.265 » 1.67 ft. 

L = 0.9625 =* 1.603 ft.; T ■* 0.405 - 0.667 ft.; b « d — 0.509 ft. 

NEEDLE NOZZLE. — The needle nozzle should he placed as close to the buckets as 
possible, as the stream tends to lose its compactness of form, shortly after emerging from 
the nozzle, due partly to air friction, partly to the centrifugal effect caused by whirl 
components, and partly to expanding air in the water. The efficiency of a well-designed 
nozzle is usually between 95 and 97% , corresponding with a velocity in the free jet at its 
smallest point of between 0.975^2 gH and 0.985V2 gH, where H = pressure head at d"' 
(Fig. 33) -f- the velocity head. Where d is the diameter of the free jet at the rated capao- 
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ity of tlie unit, the main, dimensions of the nozzle (see Fig. 33) may be found as follows: 
d' = 1.2 5d; 7 = 70 to 80°; d" = 1 .55d; d' n = 3.2 d; L = 2 .2d. 

The coefficient of contraction, at exit from nozzle is about 0.75; that is, area of d divided 
by area N = 0-75. Care should be taken, to have 71 smaller than 7 (71 being the angle 
of needle at the portion of greatest taper), otherwise this portion of the needle will be 
subject to corrosion due to the water not adhering to the needle surface. The needle 
as well as the nozzle, near the outflow should be very smoothly finished. These parts 
should be made easily removable to provide for replacement when worn. Stainless steel 
for these parts gives excellent service against abrasion and pitting. It is most important 
that the flow be free from whirl components in approaching the nozzle. Often vanes, for 
straightening the flow at this point, are advisable. 

The casing, in the vicinity of the nozzle, should be amply large to allow free discharge 
from the buckets. The remainder of the easing need only he large enough to clear the 
buckets, as windage is less than with needlessly large clearance. The discharge passage 
from the impulse wheel should have its outlet end above tail-water ; otherwise the con- 
fined air in the casing will become entrained in the water, and the ejector action resulting 
will cause the water level in the discharge passage to rise until it reaches the runner buckets. 

RELIEF VALVES. — The long penstocks usually necessary with impulse turbine in- 
stallations prevent quick movement of the needle by the governor, particularly in the 
closing direction, unless there is a compensating opening of a relief valve to prevent 
injurious water hammer. Such relief valves are sometimes rigidly connected so that their 
movement is opposite to that of the needle, in which ease there is no change in penstock 
velocity and hence no limitation on speed of needle movement. Such an arrangement 
of course offers the disadvantage that there is a waste of water when the unit is operating 
at small loads. More often the relief valve is connected to the needle through a dash-pot 
which allows the valve to close slowly after a quick closing of the needle with simultaneous 
opening of the valve. With such an arrangement there is danger of penstock collapse 
if the time of opening the needle be too short. 

The governor capacity required is comparatively small, being only that necessary to 
overcome friction and the hydraulic load on the needle and relief valve or jet deflector; 
the latter can be balanced to a certain extent. The method of calculating regulation for 
sudden load changes (p. 2—55) applies to both impulse and reaction turbines, 

JET DEFLECTORS often are used between nozzles and buckets. The governor moves 
these deflectors rapidly into the stream, thus cutting off the load rapidly without en- 
dangering the penstock. Following this movement the needle moves slowly to cut off 
the flow, and at the same time the deflector moves slowly out of the stream. The needle 
must move slowly in. the opening direction for on-coming loads to avoid penstock collapse. 

TURBINE COSTS cannot be given here, even approximately, as this item varies 
greatly with different makes of equipment, and also with labor and material costs which 
are always fluctuating more or less. Except possibly where the power to be developed 
is very small, it is advisable for the promoter or owner to have a reliable firm of consulting 
hydro-electric engineers examine, make surveys of, and submit a report on the advisabil- 
ity of proceeding with the development under consideration. Such a report involves a 
study of stream flow, head of water and power available, cost of the entire development, 
market available, probable revenue, and estimated rate of return on the investment. 

In obtaining prices and data from turbine manufacturers the following information 
should be furnished: I. Flow of water to be utilized, in cu. ft. per sec. 2. Normal head 
available, also maximum and minimum heads. 3- Maximum fluctuation of upper (head) 
and lower (tail) water levels. 4. Elevation of site of plant above sea level. 5. Number of 
units under consideration. 6. Importance of efficiency at part loads. 7. Length and diam- 
eter of penstocks, if any. 8. Frequency of electric current to be generated. 

This information will enable the turbine manufacturer to make recommendations of 
type, unit capacity in Hp., and r.p.m. and to estimate the turbine and governor cost, as 
well as to prepare drawings of the equipment for the determination of power-house cost. 

The importance of purchasing reliable and efficient equipment is very great where 
hydraulie turbines are concerned. This equipment is generally embedded in the sub- 
structure of the power house and can be replaced only at very great expense. 

Manufacturers. — The principal manufacturers of hydraulic turbines are: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Baldwin-Southwark Corp., I. P. Morris Division, Philadelphia, Pa - S 
Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa.; The Peltou Water "Wheel Co., San Francisco, Cal., a subsidiary of 
the Baldwin-Southwark Corp. The above firms manufacture reaction turbines of the Francis 
propeller and Kaplan types, impulse turbines, and governors. The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydook Co., Newport News, Va., reaction turbines of the Francis and propeller types. James 
Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, reaction and Kaplan type turbines. The Woodward Governor 
Co., Rockford, 111,, turbine governors. 



PUMPS AND PUMPING ENGINES * 

By Robert Thurston Rent 


1. STEAM PUMPS 


Notation. — B.Hp. = brake horsepower; I.Hp. — indicated horsepower of steam end 
of steam pump; W. Hp. — water horsepower; d = diam. of pump piston or plunger, in.; 
Eh = hydraulic efficiency, percent; E m = mechanical efficiency, percent; E v = volu- 
metric efficiency, percent; G = U. S. gal. per min. = 7.4805 Q;H — head pumped against, 
ft.; Hi — total hydraulic losses (see below) ; h = suction head, ft. ; l = stroke, in.; AT = 
number of cycle strokes per min.; n — r.p.m. = number of cycles per min. (in duplex 
pumps n = 4 single strokes, counting both sides); p == total pressure, including suction 
lift, lb. per sq. in.; Q ~ displacement, cu- ft. per min.; Q a = quantity of water actually 
pumped, cu. ft. per min. ; v = piston speed, ft. per min. 

CAPACITY, HORSEPOWER AND EFFICIENCY —Single Double-acting Pumps: 
v = iff J 12 ; <Q = rd 2 2)/(4X 144,; G = 0.0408 (Ev. 

Duplex Doutle-actiiig Pumps: x = In/ 6; Q - O-OlOOO&i 2 ??; G — 0.08l6d 2 ». The 
displacement of piston rod must be deducted. If the piston rod is a single-acting plunger, 
its displacement will be 1 ! 2 that given by above formulas. 

Capacity, Q a = Q X JS V . For pumps in good condition, E v — 90% approx. 

Efficiency. — Mechanical efficiency is the ratio of work done in the water end to the 
work expended in driving the pump. For a steam pump, Em, — W.Hp. /I.Hp. ; for a 
power-driven pump, Em = W.Hp./B.Hp. B.Hp. is taken as the power input at the 
pump coupling or pulley. Volumetric efficiency = E v = Q a /Q- Hydraulic efficiency = 
E h - (AT -h h)/H + Bi. 

Horsepower.—' W.Hp. = E/33, 000 = Gp/1714. At 60° F., W.Hp. = GH/2 960. 

B.Hp. = W.Hp. X E m . See Table 1 for values of E m . 


Table 1. — Mechanical Efficiency of Various Types of Pumps 

(Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harriaon, N. J.) 


Type of 
Pump 

Maximum 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

I Stroke, in. 

’ I 

4 1 

5 1 

‘ 1 

8 1 

10 

12 | 

15 1 

J8 

1 24 1 

36 

j Efficiency, percent 

Piston 

250 

50 | 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 I 

77 I 

80 j 

82 

85 

87 

Packed plunger 

300 

47 

52 

57 

61 

66 

71 ! 

73 

76 

78 

81 

83 

Pressure 

1000 

45 

50 

54 

53 

63 

67 

69 

72 

74 

77 

79 


> IOOO 

39 

43 

47 

51 

55 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

Thick liquid . . . 


39 

43 

47 

51 

55 

58 

! 60 

62 

64 

66 

68 


SLIP is the loss in displacement due to defective packing, leaky valves, etc. 
Slip = (l — E v ). Slip ranges from 3 to 5% in good pumps, and may be as low as 0.5% 
or even have a negative value in large pumps. 

TOTAL HEAD ON PUMP is the pressure set up to lift the water in the suction 
pipe and force it through the delivery pipe to point of discharge. It includes the pressure 
required to overcome the resistance of valves and passages, and the friction losses in suc- 
tion and delivery pipes. 

Let E — total head on pump; E s and Ed — total suction and delivery heads, respec- 
tively; hj and E/ ~ friction losses in suction and delivery pipes; h. v and = friction 
Losses in suction and delivery valves; h e and H t > = head lost at entrance to suction, and de- 
livery pipes; and ff m = measured suction and delivery heads; h p — velocity head in 
suction pipe; lip — final velocity head; hg and Hg — distance from center of pump ^to 
center of suction and discharge gages, ft., all measured in ft. of head; v and V = velocity 
in suction and discharge pipes, ft. per sec.; p s and Td = pressure on suction and discharge 
gages, lb. per sq. in. ( p s < atmospheric pressure); g = 32.2; W = weight of water, lb. 
per cu. ft. Then H s = (h e -}- hf -f- hv -f- hp 4- h m )‘, Hu ~ (E e ■+ H v -H nj , ■ H p -f- Em 
h r) = (j)V2 g), and = (V 2 /2g). H = (h s - h p -f E d ) when suction and delivery pipes 
are the same size. H = [|(144p s /TV) ± h s \ - W2g)] + | <14 4p d /TT) + (T 2 /2g)|. If 

* The author acknowledges the assistance of Mr. Paul Diserens, Consulting Engineer of the 
Worthington Pump <k Machinery Corporation in the revision of this section. 
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suction pipe gage is above center line of pump, h g is plus; if below h g is minus. The fric- 
tion losses, h. v , H V) and H e usually are included in the efficiency factor of the pump; then 
H = h e 4* hf +■ hm Hb H m . 

Loss of head at entrance of suction pipe, h e — (mv 2 f 2g) ; values of m may be taken as: 
0*49 for orifice flush, with wall; 0.93 for orifice projecting inwardly beyond wall; 0 for 
pipe with, mouthpiece. (See also p. 2-12.) The same formula applies to the delivery pipe, 
V being substituted for v. 

Values of hf and Hf depend on the roughness of the interior pipe surface and the re- 
sistance due to bends, valves, etc. According to Merriman (Treatise on Hydraulics), 
hf — J (d/d') X (v‘ 2 /2 g), where l — length of pipe, ft.; d = diameter, ft. ; / == coefficient of 
roughness of surface, ranging from 0.1 to 0.5 for new clean iron pipe; / increases with 
increase of d, and decreases with increase of v. (See also pp. 2-14 — 2-21.) 

Loss of head due to bends, A& = Kj(l/d) X (y 2 /2g), where K = a factor depending 
on the ratio R/d , where R = radius of bend and d = diam. of pipe; l = length of center 
line of bend, ft. Values of K are: 

R/d = 5 10 15 20 25 30 

K = 2.04 1.67 1.52 1.45 1.425 1.42 


Loss of head due to valves, cocks, etc., h q — (rnv 2 /2g), where m = factor depending 
on closure of valve. Greene (Pumping Machinery) gives values of m as follows: 


di/d 

= 0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.86 

Gate valves, m 

= 0.1 

0.5 

1.1 

2.1 

3.2 

8.6 

20.2 

60.0 

140 

9 

= 10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

61 

65 


Cocks, m 

= 0.1 

1 

4 

12 

34 

120 


280 


Butterfly valves, 

m = 1 

2 

7 

18 

55 

206 

*280 

— 



d = diam. of pipe, in.; di = distance from top of pipe to lowest point of gate disc; 

6 = angle between axis of pipe and axis of valve, 
deg. T. W. Isles ( Mech . Engg ., July, 1932) reports 
that experiments with various forms of cocks showed 
that one in which the plug was cored to the form B in 
Tig. 1 had a frictional resistance to flow of about one- 
half that of the regular form of plug A, Fig. 1, and 
that for a given pressure loss would discharge about 
35% more fluid than the regular cock. 

Loss of head due to sudden enlargement in suction 
or delivery pipe, 

hen = (Va “ v) 2 j2g = { 1 • 

.where v s and v = respectively, velocity before and after enlargement; A# and A — area 
before and after enlargement. 

Loss of head due to sudden contraction in suction or delivery pipe, 

h c = { (1/iT) - l} 2 X 0*7%); K = 0.582 4- {0.0418/(1.1 - p)} 
where p — ratio of diameters of small and large pipes. See Greene’s Pumping Machinery, 
2d ed., chap, v, for a mathematical discussion of the various losses in a pump. 

DUTY OF A PUMP is the number of ft.-lb. of energy delivered by the pump for 
every 1000 lb. of dry steam or every 1,000,000 B.t.u. supplied to it. See Table 2 for 
probable duty of various types of pumps and pumping engines. 

The rate of feedwater consumption is the figure given in Table 2 divided into 19.S0, 
thus: if the duty of a pump is 88 million ft.-lb. per 1CJOO lb. of dry steam, the rate is: 
1,980,000,000/88,000,000 = 22.5 lb. per Hp. per hr. 

DEPTH OF SUCTIOU. — The theoretical maximum depth from which a pump will 
draw water, H s , is the head corresponding to a perfect vacuum = 14,7 lb. X 2.809 = 
33.95 ft. Actually H s is not over 26 ft. under most favorable conditions, due to valve 
leakage, entrained air, and the vapor of water itself. In a new installation handling cold 
water, H a <! 22 ft., being less as the temperature of the water increases. H a also decreases 
as altitude above sea level increases. See Table 3 for effect of increase of temperature 
and altitude. Hot water should flow to the pump by gravity. 

"VELOCITY OF WATER O' SUCTION AND DELIVERY PIPES.— Increase of velocity 
of water increases the friction head. Pump manufacturers recommend the following as 
maximum velocities: In auction pipe, 240 ft. per min.; in delivery pipe, 300 ft. per min. 
If d = diam. of pipe, in.; G = gal. of water per min.; V = velocity, ft. per min.; d = 
4.95 V'G/V. Suction and discharge lines should be at least of the diameter indicated by 
the flanges on the pump; for long runs, particularly of the suction line, they should be 
larger. Air pockets should be avoided. See Fig. 2. The submergence of the suction 
pipe should be at least Ad for large pipes, and 2d for small ones. 
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PISTON SPEEDS of direct-acting steam pumps fox various classes of service are given 
m Tables 4 and 5. 

SIZE OP STEAM CYLINDER, DIRECT-ACTING PUMPS.-— Let A = area of 
steam piston, sq in.; F = force of thrust on steam piston, lb. = A X M.E.P.; W = load 
on water plunger, lb. = cl X 'W ~ F X E-m\ 
a = area of water plunger, sq. in.; W = 
pressure on or resistance of water plunger. 

Lb. per sq. in.; M.E.P. = mean effective 
pressure in steam cylinder, lb. per sq. in.; 

Em = mechanical efficiency (See p. 2-65 
and T able 1 . In calculating proportions of 
steam cylinders,^ values of E m equivalent to 
90% of those given in Table 1 are recom- 
mended) ; P = absolute pressure in high- 
pressure cylinder = boiler pressure -f 10, 
lb. per sq. in.; b = back pressure (absolute), 
lb. per sq. in. ; maximum values of b are: 
non-condensing steam ends, b — 16; com- 
pound condensing steam 'ends, b — 6; triple-expansion condensing steam ends, b = 5; 
Ah, Ai, Ai = area of high, i nter mediate and low pressure cylinders respectively; 22 = 
ratio of cylinder areas = Vp/b — 4 (max.) for compound steam ends; for triple-expan- 
sion steam ends, = Ai/A h = •v / (P/b)' 2 = 8 (max.); E 2 * Ai/A h = Vr x = 3 (max.). 

Then M.E.P. = P — b (simple) ; = {2 P — {P/JR) — 622} (compound, referred to h.p. 
cyl.); — |3P — 2(P/y/R{) — bRi] (triple expansion, referred to h.p. cyL). 

Y alues determined by the above formulas are not absolute. Actual mechanical effi.- 


Table 2. — Probable Duty of Steam Pumps 

Duty given in million foot-pounds of work done per 1000 lb. of dry steam. Steam cylinder 
lagged. Wire drawing assumed = 4.7 lb. per sq. in. 



Direct-Acting Steam Pumps 

Stroke, 

in. 

Single-Cylinder, Non- 
condensing, not Jacketed, 
l 6 lb. Back Pressure 

Compound, Non- 
condensing, not Jacketed, 

1 6 lb. Back Pressure 

Compound, Condensing, 
Steam Jacketed, 

6 lb. Back Pressure 


Boiler Pressure by Gage, lb. per square inch 



80 

120 

150 

80 

120 

150 

100 

150 

180 

10 

15 

18 

24 1 

36 | 

18 

21 

23 

25 | 

26 

20 

23 

25 

27 j 
29 

20 

24 

25 

28 

29 

25 

30 

32 

35 

37 

29 

34 

36 

40 

42 

30 

36 

38 

42 

45 

40 

47 

51 

54- 

58 

43 

50 

54 

58 

62 

44 

51 

56 

59 

63 


Direct- Acting Steam Pumps 

| Crank and Flywheel Pumps with Releasing Gear 


Triple Expansion Con- 

| Compound Condensing 

{Triple Expansion Condensing 

Stroke, 

densing, Steam J acketed, 

| Ratio of Expansion 

in. 

4 lb. Back Pressure 

1 M 

I 15 

1 

1 »8 

1 21 

! 23 


Boiler Pressure by Gage, lb. per square inch 



120 

160 

200 

100 

130 

160 1 

120 

160 

200 

15 

87 

92 

95 

92 

101 

105 

104 

115 

122 

18 

93 

98 

101 

98 

107 

1 12 

110 

122 

1 29 

24 

99 

104 

108 

104 

114 

1 19 

117 

130 

137 

36 

105 

11 1 

1 14 

111 

121 1 

1 26 1 

123 

137 

144 

48 





117 

128 

134 

130 

145 

1 53 


Table 3. — Maximum Suction Lifts at Various Temperatures and Altitudes 


2 10 


-M2 
+ 15 


Altitude 

Temperature of Water, deg. F. 


60 | 

70 | 

80 ! 

90 | 

10O | 

i to ; 

120 ! 

1301 

140 i 

| 1 50! 

160 

| 170| 

180 

| 190 

| 200 j 

level, ft. 

Suction Lift, Tt. j 

Suction Pressure, ft. 

0 

- 22 

-20 i 

- 17 

- 13 

- 13 

|- n 

~ 8 

-6 1 

-4 

-7 

0 

+ 3| 

4 5 

+ 7 

+ 10 

2,000 

- 19 

- 17 

- 15 

- 13 

- 11 

- 8 

r 6 

-4 | 

-2 ] 

4-1 ! 

4 3 

+ 5 

4 7 

+ >0j 

412 

4,000 : 

- 17 

- 15 

- 13 j 

- 10 

- 8 

- 6 

'-4 

”1 i 

141 1 

+ 3 

-4 5 

+ 7i 

410| 

+ 121 

414 

6,000 

- 15 

- 13 

- 11 

- 8 

- 6 

- 4 

-2 

+ 1 

43 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 10 

+ 12 

+ 141 

416 

8,000 

- 13 

- 11 

- 9 

- 6 

- 4 

- 2 

0 

+ 3 

45 

47 

•4 9 

+ 12 

414| 

+ 16! 


10,000 

- 1 1 

- 9 

- 7 

- 4 

- 2 1 

o 

'42 

+ 4 

47 

-1-9 

+ 11 

+ 14 

4-16 

+ 18 




Tig. 2. Correct and Incorrect Installation 
of Suction Line 
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ciencies may exceed those in Table 1, when a pump is in first class condition. The steam 
end of a direct-acting pump, however, must be designed to take care of unfavorable con- 
ditions, since po-wer cannot be increased by later cut-off. 

SIZE AffTD NUMBER OF VALVES. — For the theory underlying the determina- 
tion of size and number of valves, and also loss of head in the passage of the water through 
them, se^ Greene’s Pumping Machinery, 2d ed., chap. v. 

Let A p » area of plunger, sq. in.; £ — piston speed, ft. per min.; A = gross area of 
valves, sq. in.; a — free valve area, sq. in., in each corner of pump; n = number of cor- 
ners — 4 in single pumps and 8 in duplex pumps; N = number of valves; d = diam. of 
valve seat, in.; L = lift of valve, in. Then a = ndL = 0.5 A P S to 0.6^4 P ^S; A — na t 
N — A./0.7854d 2 . These formulas are based on a water velocity of 167 to 200 ft. per 
min. Thick viscous liquids require greater valve area, which may be as high as 75 to 
100% of the plunger area, depending on the viscosity of the liquid. 

Figs. 3 to 8 show various forms of pump valves. In rubber disc valves for pressures 
up to 75 lb. per sq. in., the rubber may be soft; up to 150 lb-, medium hard; above 150 lb., 
hard, of special composition. The disc type metal valve is of bronze with ground joint 
on the seat. These valves are for general service and thin, liquids. The ball valve is 
used with thick, viscous liquids, as tar, paper pulp, etc. The angle of the seat to center 
lin e of valve should not exceed 45°, and lift may be O.lri? to 0.25d. The wing guided valve 
is used for pressure pumps, and may have a flat or conical ground seat, or be faced with 
rubber. 

Table 4. — Speeds and Capacities of Single Pumps 


(■Worthington Pump <fc Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 1935) 


Diam., in., of 

| Stroke, 

1 Service 

j Boiler Feed 

General i 

Emergency 

Steam 

Pump 

in. 

Strokes 

U. S. gal. 

Strokes 

U. 8. gal. 

Strokes 

U.B.gal. 

Cyl. 

Cyl. 


per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per rain. 

per min. 

per min. 

41/2 

2 3/4 

6 

54 

8.5 

90 

14. 

105 

16 

51/2 

3 1/4 

7 

52 

13 

86 

21 .5 

100 

25 

61/2 

4 1/8 

8 

50 

23 

82 

35 

95 

44 

71/2 

4 1/2 

10 

45 

31 

75 

52 

86 

60 

8 

5 

12 

42 

43 

70 

71 

80 

82 

10 

6 

12 

42 

61 

70 

I 02 

80 

1 18 

12 

7 

12 

42 

84 

70 

140 

80 | 

160 

14 

8 

12 

42 

110 

70 

182 

80 

210 

16 

1 0 

1 >8 

36 

220 

60 

367 

70 

425 


Table 5. — Speeds and Capacities of Duplex Pumps 

(Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 1035) 


Diam., 

in., of 

Stroke, 

Service 

Boiler Feed ] 

General 

I Emergency 

Steanx 

Pump 

in. 

Cycles 

U.S.gal. 

Cycles 

U. S. gal. 

Cycles 

TJ. S. gal. 

Cyl. 

Cyl. 


per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

3 

2 

3 

36 

6 

60 

9. 5 

70 

1 1 

31/2 

21/4 

4 

31 

8, 5 

52 

14. 5 

60 

16 

41/2 

23/4 

4 

31 

13 

52 

21 

60 

25 

51/4 I 

31/2 

5 

29 

24 

48 

40 

55 

46 

6 

4 

6 

27 

35 

45 

58 

52 

67 

71/2 

5 

6 

27 

55 

45 

92 

52 

105 

71/2 

41/2 

10 

23 

63 

38 

105 

43 

120 

9 

51/4 

10 

23 | 

85 

38 

142 

43 

163 

10 

6 

10 

23 

1 10 

38 

185 

43 

213 

12 

7 

12 

21 

168 

35 

280 

40 

310 

14 

81/2 

12 

21 

250 

35 

41 0 

40 

470 

16 

101/4 

12 

21 

340 

35 

570 

40 

660 


Table 6. — Sizes and Capacities of Underwriter Duplex Steam Fire Pumps 


Size of Pump, in. 

\ Capacity, Underwriter Hating | 


Pipe Sizes, in. 



Diai 

meter 

Stroke, 

1 Gal. 
per 
min. 

No. of 

1 1/8-in. 

Piston 

Speed, 

R.p.m. 

Steam 

Ex- 

Sue- 

Dis- 

Floor 

Space, 

Steam 

Cyl. 

Water 

Plunger 

in. 

Fire 

Streams 

ft. per 
min. 

haust 

tion 

charge 

in. 

14 

71/4 

12 

500 

2 

140 

70 

3 

4 

8 

— 

1 10 X 41 

16 

9 

12 

750 

3 

140 

70 

31/2 

4 

10 

8 

111 X 48 

18 

10 

?n 

12 

1 A 

1000 
i snn 

4 

A 

140 
r An 

70 

An \ 

4 

5 

!? 

8 

111 X 51 
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Barr, in Pumping Machinery, gives the dimensions of valve discs sis follows: 
Diam. of disc, in 


Thickness, in. 

Diam. of hole 

Size of spring wire, B.W.G 

The thread on the valve seat 
to fit the valve deck should taper 
1 in. per ft. Diam. of valve sterna 
— (diam. of hole — The 

plate on. top of the valve disc 
should be 3/ 4 diam. of disc and 1/32 
in. thick; 1/16 in. thick for valves 
41/2 in. and over. Diameter of 
coil of springs usually is 1/2 the 
valve diameter, and 5 turns give 
sufficient elasticity. 

AIR CHAMBERS to compen- 
sate for irregularities in flow of 
water should be placed on both 
delivery and suction lines. Pig. 9 
shows approved methods of instal- 
lation on suction lines. Let V = 
volume of air in chamber when 
pump is operating, cu. ft.; V\ = 
water with pump idle; h and h\ - 
ft. 


2 

3/8 

V2 

12 


2 1/; 

3 

3 1/2 

4 

41/2 

5 

7 /l6 

1 1 2 

3/ 8 

5 / 8 

3/4 

3/4 

1/2 

9/16 

6 /s 

11/16 

13/16 

13/16 

12 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 



Fig. 8 . 

Rubber or Metal 
Face 

"Wing Guided Valves 

Types of Valves 


minimum volume of chamber that will avoid losing 
respectively, head on pump when operating and idle, 
~ maximum permissible variation in pressure in air chamber; D = a factor ex- 
plained below. Then V = 
D/p and Vi = Vh/hi. Value 
of D may be determined 
graphically. 

Example. — In Fig. 10, the 
curves PP represent the dis- 
charge of the two sides of a 
duplex double-acting pump, the 
dotted curves the resultant dis- 
charge, and the line AB the mean 
discharge. Areas ei, ea, e 3 repre- 
sent quantities of water deliv- 
ered to the air chamber, and 
areas d\, da. da. quantities deliv- 
ered by the air chamber. Then 
and d respectively. An empirical rule 
1.50 to 40 for double-acting pumps, 



Methods of Installing Air Chambers 


D = greatest difference between the largest values of 
(Greene) is V — 3(7 to 6 C for single-acting pumps; V 
where C = cylinder volume. The volume of the vacuum chamber on the Buction line should equal 
that of the air chamber. 


BOILER FEED PUMPS. — In determining the proper size of pump for a steam 
boiler, allowance must be made for sufficient water to cover all the demands of engines, 
turbines, steam heating, etc., up to the capacity of the boiler. In practice, engines use 
from 12 to 50 or more pounds of steam per Hp.-hr., 
when being worked to capacity. When an engine 
is overloaded more water per horsepower will be re- 
quired than when operating at its rated capacity. 

The pump should not be chosen on the basis of 
Boiler-Bp. It is best to calculate the amount of steam 
used in the plant and select the size of feed pump 
that will handle this amount at a moderate speed. 

PUMP FITTINGS. — The liquid pumped determines the kind of material used in 
the pump. The following are the designations of the types of pump fittings in general 
use. Plain- fitted Displacement Pumps. — Bronze-lined pump cylinders, iron pump pis- 
tons, steel rods, bronze or rubber valves, bronze valve seats, guards and springs. Plain- 
fitted Centrifugal Pumps. — Iron impellers, steel shafts, bronze impeller bushing rings. 
Bronze-fitted Displacement Pumps. — Bronze lined pump cylinders, bronze piston rods, 
valve scats, guards and spring, bronze or rubber valves, iron pump pistons. Bronze-fitted 
Centrifugal Pumps. — Bronze impellers, impeller bushing Tings, bronze or bronze-covered 
steel shaft. Pull Bronze- fitted Displacement Pumps. — Bronze-lined pump cylinders; bronze 


(I 3 Pd\ do 

XXXX 

0 so 180 270 350 

Fig. 10. Determination of Air 
Chamber Volume 
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pump pistons, piston rods, valve seats, guards, and springs; bronze or rubber valves, 
All Iron. — Ail parts in contact with liquid of cast or malleable iron. Steel piston rods 
or shafts. All Bronze . — All parts in contact with liquid of bronze. Bronze, or bronze- 
covered piston rods and shafts. Cast-iron lined . — Liquid cylinder of cast-iron, lined with 
lead or wood. 

The "Worthington Pump <fc Machinery Corp. gives the following types of fittings as 
best adapted to the liquids named: 

All Bronze. — Acids: Acetic, Carbolic, Fatty, Hydrochloric, Mine Water, Nitric, 
Sulphuric (dilute). Alcohol. Beer and Beer Wort. Bitter-water. Brine (over 3% salt). 
Calcium-acid-sulphate (cone.). Calcium-chlorate. Copper-sulphate. Ferric Hydroxide. 
Glycerine. Grape Juice. Magnesium-acid-sulphate, magnesium-oxy-chloride. Milk. 
Nickel-chloride, nickel-sulphate. Hydrogen peroxide. Potassium-chloride, potassium- 
nitrate, potassium-sulphate. Sodium-chloride. Strontium-nitrate. Sugar- Sulphur-diox- 
ide. Syrup. Tan Liquor. 'Vinegar. Vitriol (blue). Yeast. Zinc-nitrate, zinc-sulphate. 

All Iron. — Acids: Carbolic, cyanic, hydrocyanic, nitric, sulphuric (cone., fuming and 
60° B). Alkaline liquid. Ammonia. Ammonium-chloride, ammonium-nitrate, ammo- 
nium-sulphate. Aniline water. Asphaltum. Benzine (coal tar product). Bichloride of 
mercury. Carbonate of soda. Caustic-lye, caustic-manganese, caustic-soda. Chloride of 
zinc. Cyanide of sodium, cyanide of potassium. Ferrous chloride. Lard. Lime Water. 
Lye. Magnesium-sulphate. Milk of lime. Oils: Light lubricating, creosote, cocoanut, 
gas, rape, turpentine, wash. Potash. Potassium-alum, potassium-carbonate, potassium- 
cyanide. Salammoniac. Soap. Sodium-bicarbonate, sodium-carbonate, sodium-hypo- 
sulphite, sodium -sulphate, sodium-sulphide (hot). Tar. Vitriol (green). 

Plain Fitted. — Acids: Carbolic in H 2 0, citric. Alum. Ammonium bicarbonate. 
Barium-chloride, barium-nitrate. Carbon tetrachloride. Cellulose. Glucose. Hydrogen- 
sulphide. Marsh gas. Sodium sulphide. Oils: Cottonseed, fuel, kerosene. 

Bronze Fitted. — Oils: Crude, fuel, linseed. Water, fresh. 

Full Bronze Fitted. — Beet juice. Benzine (Petroleum ether). Brine. Calcium 
chloride, salt (3%). Calcium-acid-sulphate. Creosote. Dyewood Liquor. Gasoline. 
Glue. Heptane. Magnesium-acid-sulphate. Mash. Molasses. Naphtha. Paraffine 
(hot). Seawater. Sewage. Slop, brewery. Starch. Varnish. Water, -distilled, -sulphur. 
Wood Pulp. Zinc-chloride, zinc caustic. 

2. PUMPING ENGINES 

THE WORTHINGTON HIGH-DUTY PUMPING ENGINE substitutes for a 
flywheel a pair of oscillating hydraulic cylinders, which receive part of the energy exerted 
by the steam during the first half of the stroke, and give it out in the latter half. For 
description see catalog of Worthington Pump <fc Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
A test of a triple-expansion condensing engine of this type is reported in Eng. News, 
Nov. 29, 1904. Steam cylinders 13, 21, 34 in.; plungers 30 in.; stroke 25 in. Steam 
pressure, 124 lb. Total head, 79 ft.; capacity, 14,267,000 gal. in 24 hr. Duty per million 
B.t.u., 102,224,000 ft.-lb. 

THE d’AURIA PUMPING ENGINE substitutes for a flywheel a compensating 
cylinder in line with the plunger, with a piston which pushes water to and fro through a 
pipe connecting the ends of the cylinder. It is built by the Builders' Iron Foundry, 
Providence, R,. I. 

A 72,000,000- GALLO N PUMPING ENGINE at the Calf Pasture Station of the 
Boston Main Drainage Works is described in Eng. News, July 6, 1905. It has three 
cylinders, IS 1 / 2 , 33 and 52 3/ 4 in., and two plungers, 60 in. diam. ; stroke of all, 10 ft. 
The piston-rods of the two smaller cylinders connect to one end of a walking beam and 
the rod of the third cylinder to the other. Steam pressure 185 lb. gage; revolutions per 
min. 17; static head 37 to 43 ft. Suction valves 128; ports, 4 X 16 1/4 in.; total port 
area 8576 sq. in. Delivery valves, 96; ports, 4x 16 S /4 to 203/4 in.; total port area 
7215 sq. in. Valves are rectangular rubber flaps, backed and faced with bronze* and 
weighted with lead. They are set with, their longest dimension horizontal, on ports inclined 
about 45° to the horizontal. At 17 r.p.m. the displacement is 72,000,000 gal. in 24 hr. 

THE SCREW PUMPING ENGINE of the Kinnickinick Flushing Tunnel, Mil- 
waukee, has a capacity of 30,000 cu. ft. per min. ( = 323,000,000 gal. in 24 hr.) at 55 r.p.m. 
The head is 31/2 ft. The wheel 12.5 ft. diam., made of six blades, revolves in a casing 
set in the tunnel lining. A cone, 6 ft. diam. at the base, placed concentric with the wheel 
on the approach side diverts the water to the blades. A casing beyond the wheel con- 
tains stationary deflector blades which reduce the swirling motion of the water (Allis— 
Chalmers Co., Bulletin No. 1610). The two screw pumping engines of the Chicago 
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sewerage system have wheels 14 8/4 ft. diam., consisting of a hexagonal hub surmounted 
by six blades, and revolving in cylindrical ca sing s 16 ft. long, allowing 1/ 4 in. clearance 
at the sides. The pumps are driven by vertical triple-expansion engines with cylinders 
22, SB and 62 in. diam., and 42 in. stroke. 


Table 7, — Notable High-duty Pumping Engine Records 

Verticax Trifle Expansion Condensing. (See Mote 1) 



(1) , 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

. C5) 

Location 


Cleveland, 

Cleveland , 

Cleveland, 




Division 

Division 

Division 



Station 

Station 

Station 

Station 

Station 

Date of test. . 

1914 

1918 

191 8 

1918 

1925 

Capacity, gal. per 24 hr 

20,576,500 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

22,000,000 

Diameter steam cyls., in 

34-64-98 

29 1/2-58-92 

27-52-84 

36-68-108 

32-58-96 

Stroke, in 

66 

64 

48 

66 

60 

Diameter plungers, in 


34 

22 7/g 

31 5/ 8 


PiBton speed, ft. per min 

220 

197.41 

217. 06 

230.23 

235 

Total head, ft. . 

297.7 

247.98 

382. 85 

377.19 

120. 19 

Steam pressure, lb. per sq. in.. 

159.4 

195.8 

199. 3 

207.12 

200.5 

Superheat, degrees F 

105.3* 

120.7 

102. 5 

136 

118.8 

Indicated horsepower 

1165 

943.22 

737.31 

1416.6 

1128.89 

Friction, mech. and hyd., % . . 

7.8 

7. 18 

8. 76 

5.21 

3.5 

Efficiency, mech. and hyd., % 

92.2 

92.82 

91.24 

94.79 

96.5 

Steam per I.Hp.-hour 

8.98 

8.86 

8.96 

8.89 

8.96 

Duty, B.t.u. basis 

166,71 9, 796f 172,780.000 

169,680,000 188,743,000 

176,170,000 

Duty per 1000 lb. of steam. . . 

202,628,616 

207,357,000 

201,581,000 210,992,000 

213,270,000 

Thermal efficiency, % - • 

21 .4 

22.21 

21.81 

24.27 

22.65 

Horizontal Cross-Co mpowd Condensing. (See Note 2) 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

*r r 


Kansas j Amalgamated 

York Water 

City of 



City, Phosphate 

Company, 

Kenosha, 



Ran. Co., Florida 

York, Pa. 

Wis. 

Date of test 


19 13 

1914 

1915 

1917 

Capacity, gal. per 24 hr 


2,110,000 1 

9,500,000 

8,249,758 

6,237,028 

Diameter of steam cyls., in . . . 


27 l/s-62 

27-60 

24-54 

18-40 

Diameter of plungers, in 


19 

17 

17 

16 

Stroke, in 


42 

42 

36 

36 

Revolutions per minute 


42.31 

42. 8 

41.96 

35.53 

Piston speed, ft. per ruin 


296. 17 

300 

251.76 

213.18 

Total head, ft 


285 

423 

312.18 

191 .38 

Steam pressure, lb. per sq. in. 


147. 7 

175 

148,8 

161 .7 

Superheat, degrees T 



18 

126.4 


Delivered horsepower 


605 

700 

454.5 


Steam per delivered Hp.-hr — 


1 2. 36 

12. 25 

11 .27 

13.21 

Duty per 1 000 lb. of steam. . . 

1 60,040,000 161,386,000 

174,805,000 

149,822,000 


* Duty with 120° F. superheat, 200,000,000. t Without reheaters. 


NTote 1. — The above were all vertical triple-expansion crank-and-flywheel pumping engines, 
each with three single-acting plungers. Nos. I and 3 were Worthington-Holly engines, Nos. 2, 4, 
•and 5 were Allis-Chalmers engines. The data are taken from official reports. Nos. 2 and 3 had 
been installed about 20 years and are good examples of economy after a long period of operation. 
Nos. 1, 4 and 5 were new when tested. No. 4 thermal efficiency of 24.279c> included a feedwater 
heater attached to the second receiver; its thermal efficiency without this heater was 21. SI 4 ’!;. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 had no second receiver-heaters. 

Note 2. — The above are crank-and-flywheel engines each with two double-acting plungers and 
were new when tested. The data are taken from official reports. Nos. 1 and 4 are Allis— Chalmers 
engines. Nos. 2 and 3 are Worthington-Snow engines. 

DUTY TRIALS OF PUMPING ENGINES. For method of conducting teats of 
pumping engines, see p. 16-36. 


3. POWER PUMPS 

A power pump is driven by a source of power not integral with the pump, as a motor, 
turbine, steam or oil engine, water wheel, line-shaft, etc. The standard types generally 
used have a common crankshaft to which the pumps are connected. A duplex pump 
usually has two double-acting pumps with cranks set 90° apart. A triplex pump has three 
single- or double-acting pumps with cranks set 120° apart. 

The advantages of these pumps over single pumps is a more even flow, which means 
more frequent but much less severe pulsations in the discharge, with consequently lower 
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stresses in discharge piping due to water hammer. Sizes and capacities of power pumps 
are given in Tables 8 and 9. 


4. ROTARY PUMPS 

A rotary" pump is a positive displacement pump driven from an independent prime 
mover through a rotating shaft. The mo3t commercially successful types are : 1. The 
gear pump. A pair of gears rotate in a casing. They entrain liquid between the teeth 


Table 8. — Dimensions and Capacities of Horizontal Duplex Double-acting Piston Power 
Pumps for Ordinary Service 

(Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 1935) 


Size 

, in. 

Max. 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Rev. 

per 

min. 

Displacement 

Pipe Sizes, in. 

| Pulley 

Diam. 

Piston 

Stroke 

Gal. per 
rev. 

Gal. per 
min. 

Suction 

Dis- 

charge 

Diam., 

in. 

Face, 

in. 

21/2 

X 

6 

500 

75 

0.50 

37.5 

21/2 

2 

26 

7 1/2 

3 

X 

6 

500 

75 

.72 

54 

21/2 

2 

26 

7 1/2 

31/2 

X 

6 

390 

75 

1.00 

75 

21/2 

2 

26 

7 1/2 

4 

X 

6 

250 

75 

1.25 

94 

3 

2 

26 

7 1/2 

5 

X 

6 

125 

75 

2.00 

1 50 

4 

3 

26 

7 1/2 

5 3/4 

X 

6 

125 

75 

2.70 

202 

4 

3 

26 

7 1/2 

21/2 

X 

10 

800 

60 

0.71 

42.5 

4 

3 

36 

8 1/2 

3 

X 

10 

700 

60 

1.08 

65 

4 

3 

36 

8 1/2 

3 

X 

10 

800 

60 

1.08 

65 

4 

3 

42 

10 1/2 

31/2 

X 

10 

515 

60 

1.51 

91 

4 

3 

36 

8 1/2 

31/2 

X 

10 

800 

60 

1.51 

91 

4 

3 

42 

10 1/2 

4 

X 

10 

400 

60 

2.03 

1 22 

4 

3 

36 

8 1' 

4 

X 

10 

715 

60 

2.03 

1 22 

4 

3 

42 

I 0 1/2 

41/2 

X 

10 

315 

60 

2.61 

1 57 

4 

3 

36 

8 1/2 

41/2 

X 

10 

565 

60 

2.61 

1 57 

4 

3 

42 

10 1/2 

5 

X 

10 

250 

60 

3.25 

195 

4 

3 

36 

8 1/2 

5 

X 

10 

460 

60 

3.25 

195 

4 

3 

42 

10 1/2 

6 

X 

10 

175 

60 

4. 77 

286 

5 

4 

36 

8 1/2 

6 

X 

10 

250 

60 

4.77 

286 

5 

4 

42 

10 1/2 

7 

X 

10 

130 

60 

6. 53 

392 

6 

5 

36 

8 1/2 

7 

X 

10 

150 

60 

6. 53 

392 

6 

5 

42 

10 1/2 

8 

X 

10 

100 

60 

8. 52 

514 

6 

5 

36 

8 1/2 

8 

X 

10 

150 

60 

8. 52 

514 

6 

5 

42 

10 1/2 


Table 9. — Dimensions and Capacities of Vertical Triplex Single-acting Power Pumps for 

Ordinary Service 

(Worthington Pump <fc Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., 1935) 


Siz 

3, in. 

Max. 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Rev. 

per 

min. 

Displacement 

Pipe Sizes, in. 

Pulley 

Gear 

Ratio 

Diam. 

Piston 

Stroke 

Gal. per 
rev. 

Gal. per 
min. 

Suc- 

tion 

Dis- 

charge 

Diam., 

in. 

Face, 

in. 

1 1/4 X 

2 

250 

130 

0.032 

4. 16 

1 

3/4 

1 2 

1 'V 4 


5- 1 

13/4 X 

21/2 

250 

120 

.078 

9. 36 

1 

1 

1 2 

3 


5-1 

2 

X 

3 

250 

112 

. 122 

13. 6 

U/4 

U/4 

1 5 

31 h 


5-1 ‘ 

3 

X 

4 

250 

102 

.367 

37. 4 

2 

1 l/o 

18 

31/2 


5-1 

3 1/2 X 

4 

200 

102 

.50 

51 

3 

21/2 

1 8 

4 l/o 


5-1 

4 

X 

6 

200 

87 

.97 

84 

4 

3 

20 

5 1/2 


5-1 

4 1/2 X 

6 

250 

87 

1 . 24 

107 

4 

4 

20 

61/2 


5-1 

5 

X 

6 

200 

87 

1.53 

133 

4 

4 

20 

61/2 


5-1 

6 

X 

8 

150 

75 

2.93 

220 

5 

4 

36 

61/2 

4 

.91-1 

6 

X 

8 

250 

75 

2.93 

220 

5 

5 

36 

81/2 


5-1 

7 

X 

10 

156 

68 

5.00 

339 

8 

6 

3 6 

81/2 

4 

.88-1 

7 

X 

10 

200 

68 

5.00 

339 

8 

6 

42 

71/2 


5-1 

7 

X 

10 

300 

68 

5.00 

339 

8 

6 

54 

91/2 


5-1 

8 

X 

10 

125 

68 

6. 5 

443 

8 

6 

36 

8 1 hi 

4 

88-1 

8 

X 

10 

150 

68 

6. 5 

443 

8 

6 

42 

7 1/2 


5 1 

8 

X 

10 

250 

68 

6.5 

443 

8 

6 

54 

9 1/2 


5-1 

9 

X 

10 

125 

68 

8.25 

561 

8 

8 

42 

71/2 

5 

. 28- 1 

9 

X 

10 

200 

68 

8,25 

561 

8 

8 

54 

9 1 h 


5-1 

10 

X 

12 

200 

60 

12, 2 

732 

10 

8 

66 

13 


5-1 

12 

X 

12 

150 

60 

17.6 

1056 

12 

12 

66 

13 


5-1 

12 

X 

12 

225 

60 

17.6 

1056 

12 

12 

84 

15 

5 

. 14-1 

14 

X 

12 

100 

50 

24 

1200 

1 2 

12 

66 

13 


5-1 

14 

X 

12 

175 

50 

24 

1200 

12 

12 

84 

15 

5 

. 14-1 
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cannot 


and carry it around to 
A single shaft drives one 
pump. This acts on the 
teeth or lobes. As one : 
required. 3. The screw 
end and force it through 
eccentric or cam-shaped rotor fitted 
to form the required seal between 
ADVANTAGES OF ROTARY 
rotary pump is more compact and 
for converting rotary into recinron 
less attention. Compared wi 
constant volume at a given 
suction. It can 


the discharge 
gear. 2, The lobed imp 

gear pump but has a limited numb 

the other, an external set of driving ges 
lins- -threads receive the liquid at one 

4. A bored casing containing an 

„ swinging or rotating abutments or blades 
discharge connection. 

■ed to reciprocating pumps the 
, It has no valves or mechanism 
occupies less space and requires 
_ . j rotary pump delivers practically 

^ of change in head. It will pick up its 

ities and high heads, and can be run at low speed 


x jr dlick viouvju.a liquid. 

LIMITATIONS OF ROTARY PUMPS. — The greatest limitation is lack of means 
of compensating for wear. Close-fitting surfaces in metallic contact, or with slight 
clearance, are required. Wear or damage of these surfaces lowers capacity and efficiency 
of the pump. There being no adjustments or packings, normal condition can be restored 
only by installation of new parts. Foreign substances in the liquid are most injurious. 
Corrosion of finished surfaces produces an oxide that causes rapid wear. Since lubrica- 
tion from outside would contaminate the liquid, r unnin g parts depend for their lubrication 
on the liquid being pumped. The rotary pump is best adapted to pump oils or other liquid 
with considerable lubricating value, although it often is used for water and liquids of low 
lubricating value. It is well adapted to load and discharge bulk cargo mineral or vege- 
table oils, to pump petroleum products in refineries, and lubricating oil for machinery. 

CAPACITY AND PRESSURE of rotary pumps range from a fraction of a gallon 
per min. to 5000 gal. per min. In general, pressures are low, and many manufacturers 
limit their product to 100 ox 200 lb. per sq. in. Some builders offer special construction 
for pressures up to 5000 lb. per sq. in. 

EFFICIENCY of the better class of rotary pumps is good. In small-capacity pumps, 
efficiencies run considerably higher than those of centrifugal pumps. In large-capacity 
pumps at higher pressures, the efficiency may range from 85 to 90%. The speed of 
rotation and viscosity of liquid being pumped materially affect efficiency. 


5. DEEP WELL PUMPS 

Deep well turbine pumps in recent years have largely displaced the reciprocating type 
of deep well pump although the latter still is (1935; used. Present capacities of deep well 
turbine pumps range from 20-gal. per min., from 4- or 6-in. wells, to several thousand 
gallons per min. in 24-in. wells. Table 10 gives approximate capacities of both recipro- 
cating and turbine pumps. 

Turbine pumps have standardized impeller units, and are almost invariably multi- 
stage. The number of stages depends on the total head against which the pump oper- 
ates. The drive usually is a direct-connected vertical motor. Usual speeds are 1750, 
1450, or 1150 r.p.m., depending on size and current characteristics, except that with 
4- and 6-in. pumps, 3500 r.p.m. is common. The motor is generally a vertical, hollow- 
ehaft type with a ball or roller bearing in the upper bracket large enough to carry both 


Table 10. — Approximate Capacities of Deep-well Pumps 


Size of Well, 
Inside 
Diain. of 
Casing, in. 

Largest 
Reciprocat- 
ing Plunger, 
Commercial 
Size, in. 

Reciprocating Pump Displacement, gal. per 
min., at 100 ft. per min. Piston Speed 

Turbine Pump, 
gal. per min. 

Single 

Plunger, 

Single-acting 

Two 

Plunger 

Triple 

Plunger 

Medium 

Capacity 

High 

Capacity 

4 

2 8/4 

16 



50 

75 

6 

4 1/1 

36 



250 

300 

8 

5 if A 

67 

133 

156 

450 

600 

10 

7 V A 

122 

235 

290 

1000 

1,200 

12 

8 3/4 | 

156 

310 

370 

1500 

2,000 

14 

10 S/8 


450 

540 

1800 

3,000 

16 

11 S/s 


550 

640 

2400 

4,000 

18 

14 


800 

9 50 

| 3000 

6,000 

20 

15 



1IOO 

3500 

[ 8.000 

24 

19 



1 1830 

1 5000 

1 12,000 
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the weight of the rotor and the pump thrust load. Other drives used are: Vertical, solid 
shaft motor with flexible coupling; vertical steam turbine; right-angle gear; multi-V-belt. 

Impeller units usually are assembled in a group at the Lower end of the pump and 
always are submerged, with at least 10 ft. of suction, pipe and a strainer below them. 
The column pipe to conduct the water to the surface, and the line shafting to transmit 
power to the impeller shaft, connect the impeller units with the discharge fitting at ground 
level. Line shafting usually is enclosed in a cover pipe with bronze bearing at suitable 
intervals to avoid critical running speed. "With such construction, bearings are lubri- 
cated by oil introduced at the top of the cover pipe. With an open line shaft and non- 
metallic (usually rubber) bearings, lubrication is by the 
water being pumped. Tig. 1 1 shows a typical W orthing- 
/rj |L\\ ton deep well pump driven by a hollow shaft motor. 


M ' 6. PUMPING BY COMPRESSED AIR 

g THE AIT-LIFT PUMP comprises a vertical water, 
or eduction, pipe, whose lower end is submerged in a 
_ well, and a smaller pipe delivering air into it at the bot- 

tom through a foot-piece. The rising column in the 

l— . eduction pipe is a mixture of air and water, which is 

gf \ \ lighter than a column of water of equal height. Hence, 

i the column in the pipe is raised above the level of the 

surrounding water. The standing level is the level of 
^ the water before pumping begins. The jumping level is 

the level to which the water recedes after pumping be- 
^ zzzznz f^ gins. The lift is the height of point of discharge above 
pumping level. Submergence is height from point of air 

injection to pumping level. If 11 = lift, ft., and S = 

" submergence, ft.. Submergence Ratio = S/(S -+ H). 

:>}'■ The upward velocity of each air-bubble in the rising 

ft air-water mixture in the eduction pipe is due to a force 

*V;V L J_J Yf : equal to the difference in weight of the bubble and of 

fp A the water it displaces. The water may be raised a cer- 

tain distance without flowing from the eduction pipe, the 
S;: air escaping at the same rate that it is admitted. AIL 

££ its energy is dissipated in slippage without performing 

i useful work. Sliupage may be decreased by reducing the 

s size of the bubbles and by increasing velocity of mixture 

in the eduction pipe. Other energy losses are: 1. Fric- 
e-vp:-.' ‘ i.Y- tion of mixture in eduction pipe. 2. Friction losses in 

I I _ the water prior to admitt.ing air. 3. Kinetic losses in 

|| llfei || water due to velocity of discharge. 

1 W jib | FRICTION LOSSES.— Gibson (Hydraulics, p. 703) 

| || gives a formula of the form hf = \f{H -f &)v' 2 \ /2gm r 

IjSi LltJ if where hf = head lost in friction, ft. of column of mix- 

lipS pip ll ture; f = coefficient of friction, II = lift, ft.; S = sub- 

|| 1| mergence, ft.;« 2 = mean square of the velocity in the 

^ Usir My! I; pipe, ft- per sec.; m = mean hydraulic depth; g — ,32.2. 

^ IPpp pfpll if| Gibson gives values of /= 0.033 in 3-in. pipes, with 

^ FI 1 1 tl = to / = 0.023 in a 12-in. pipe with v = 0.5. 

111 1 The value of f for a mixture of air and water is about 

1$ | I i | 6 times that of / for water alone. Owens gives f = 

|| E2L_jy|-Jk3 0.025 in a 6 5/s- in. pipe with a mean value of v = 13.3. 

^ ■ Kinetic Losses may be reduced by a conioal or ex- 

Fig. 11. Deep Well Turbine panding mouthpiece on the discharge outlet. 

1P THEORY - OF THE AIR-LIFT PUMP has been 

approached from three standpoints. They are discussed by A. W. Furehas (Proc, Inst. 
M.E., Nov., 1917) as follows: 1. Loren’s theory which has been shown to contain so 


many errors as to be totally unreliable. 2. A. theory which assumes the motive power 
operating the pump to be the difference in specific gravity between the water outside 
the eduction pipe and the mixture of air and water within it. 3. The Displacement 
Theory, which assumes each bubble of air to displace an equal volume of water in the 
eduction pipe, and therefore raises the water level therein a distance h — V / A, where 
V — volume of bubble and A = area of pipe. 
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Let H — lift, ft.; S = submergence, ft.; V a — volume of air, cu. ft. per gal. of water, 
required at absolute atmospheric pressure; P a = lb. per sq. ft., to raise a volume F (£J| 
cu. ft. of water; P s = absolute pressure of air leaving foot-piece, lb. per sq. ft.; hf = fric- 
tion loss in eduction pipe; h s — head lost in slip in eduction pipe; hk = head equivalent 
to velocity with, which water leaves the outlet- Then for the theory based on the differ- 
ence in specific gravity (2) Parch. as gives: 

Ut __ _ H 4- h/ -j- h s - f hk 

r (P s ~ JP a ) 

Ivens (Pumping by Compressed Air) gives the following modification of this formula: 
V a *= K + C log { (8 -h 34)/34:}, in which values of C are as follows: 

H = 10-60 61-200 201-500 501-650 651-750 

C = 24=5 233 216 185 156 

Discussing the displacement theory, Purchas assumes that the injection of a bubble of 
air of volume V , causing a rise h in the height of water in the eduction pipe, does work 
equal to. 1/2 Vh. The bubble expands iso thermally as it rises, increasing h, but losing 
none of its energy until it escapes at the surface. This theory assumes that no energy 
is lost^ in slip until the bubble escapes. "When a sufficient volume of air V x has accumu- 
lated in the eduction pipe, so that h = ( Y x f A) > if, the pump will discharge a volume 
of liquid equal to AQi — E), and the further operation may be regarded as a head 
Qb — H) forcing liquid into that area of the eduetion pipe not already filled with air. 

The energy supplied by the air to the water is P a V a log e (P s /P a ) ft.-lb., and the work 
done on the water is 62.5 V W H ft.-lb-, V a and V w being in cu. ft. per min. Therefore, 
if E is efficiency of the pump, 

{PaYaloge {PJP a ))E = 62.5 V W H. 

For values of P 8 , see Submergence, below. 

The volume of air V p passing any point x in the eduction pipe per unit of time, is given by 
V, = Vi(P a /P s ) +- VMH) {1 - (Pa/Ps) }, 

where Vi — volume of air delivered to pump, cu. ft. per sec., measured at pressure P a 
and temperature of liquid being pumped, x = distance, ft., of the point under considera- 
tion above the point of air injection. Volume of air and area of pipe being known, aver- 
age velocity may be determined. 

SUBMERGENCE. — The most suitable value is found by experiment; it usually lies 
between 65% and 75%. The relation of submergence to lift has an important bearing 
on efficiency (Owens). A. W. Purchas ( Proc . Inst. M. E., Nov., 1917, p. 613) gives the 
following values as a fair average of current practice. 


Lift, ft 

25 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

Ratio, Submcrsion/Lift. . 

4.0 

3.0 

2.33 

2 .00 

1.70 

1.38 

1,22 

1 .00 

Submersion, ft 

. 100 

150 

175 

200 

255 

275 

305 

300 


Submergence Ratio. — The most suitable value is found by experiment, and after the 
piping is in place it is altered to suit. Submergence ratio ranges from 30 to 70%. It 
has an important effect on the cubic feet of air required, and thus reflects on the effi- 
ciency. Average values are given on p. 2—77. 

AIR PRESSURE REQUIRED . — Based on the values of submergence ratio pbver 
above, Purchas gives for air pressure required, P s — P a 4- 0.4348, where P s = absolute 
pressure of air, lb. per sq. in., under the submergence head S, P a — absolute pressure of 
atmosphere, lb. per sq. in., 8 = submergence, ft. The starting pressure is higher than 
operating pressure. It is equivalent to the height of water level (at rest) above the end 
of the air pipe. 

VELOCITY OF RISE OF BUBBLES.— Experiments by Owens [Engg., Sept. 23, 
1921) show that the velocity of rise of bubbles depends on their diameter. The follow- 
ing value.s were determined in water at 76° F. : 

Diam. of Bubble (approx.) in 0.05 0.10 0.12-5 0.15 0 .25 0 . 3S 

Velocity of It iso, ft. per sec 0.53 0.57 0.67 0.70 0.80 0 . S 1 

The relative decrease in the rate of rise with the larger bubbles appears to be due 
to surface tension and to the flattening of the larger bubbles. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE AIR-LIFT. (A. W. Purchas, Proc. Inst. M. E., Nov. 
1917.)— An efficiency of 70% for all lifts up to 300 ft. may be assumed. This efficiency 
may not be attained with the first eduction pipe installed, which usually is put down to 
find the service pumping level and capacity of the well, and is not the final one. Two 
measures of efficiency are used: Overall efficiency, which includes the efficiency of the 
compressor; and eduction pipe efficiency. Let P a = overall efficiency, E p = efficiency of 
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eduction pipe, A.H-p. = energy contained in the air atfootpiece, I.Hp. — indicated horse- 
power in air cylinders of compressors, and W.Hp. = horsepower required to raise the 
water delivered by the pump. Then E a == W.Hp./I.Hp., and JE P = W >Hp./ A.Hp. The 
low efficiencies shown by earlier air-lift pumping plants probably was due to imperfect 
design and to inaccuracies in measurements of air used. Tests based on volumetric 
efficiency of the air compressor, the basis of nearly all earlier tests, probably were inaccu- 
rate, as this method of determining quantity of air supplied usually has a large percent- 
age of error. In later tests the air has been measured by an orifice, with an accuracy 
within 2%. 

FOOT-PIECES.— A. W. Purchas ( Proc . Inst. M. E., Nov., 1917) says that design 
of foot-piece has small effect on efficiency of the pump if the fundamental laws of 
losses in transmission of air and water are followed in design, and if the air is injected 
in small bubbles. Attempts to use the injector principle are useless. Throttled air and 
water passages, and back pressure on the air lines generally result. Tigs- 12 to 17 show 



Foot Pieces for Air-lift Pumps 

foot-pieces used in tests described in the paper. Those in Figs. 12 to 15 contract the 
water passage; those in Figs. 13 and 15 tended to become choked with rust and scale. 
The following points are desirable in foot-piece design: Avoid loss of air pressure in trans- 
mission from well-head to foot-piece; keep air pipe outside of eduction pipe; provide a 
pocket for rust and scale forming in the air pipe, which will prevent its lodging in the 
foot-piece; introduce air in the smallest bubbles possible; provide orifices that will not 
corrode and choke; proportion water passages so that there will b« no sudden changes 
in velocity of the rising column. These conditions are filled by foot-pieces, Figs. 16 and 17. 

PERFORMANCE OF AIR-LIFT PUMPS. — Eng. News, June 18, 1908, describes tests of 
11 wells at Atlantic City, N. J. The wells were 10 in. diameter; water pipes, 4 to 5 Lf in. ; air pipes, 
$£ to 1M in.; maximum lift, 26 to 40ft.; submergence, 37 to 49 ft.; submergence ratio, 0.9 to 1.8; 


Table 11. — Tests of Air-Lift Pumps in California Oilfields 


1. 

Lift when, pumping, ft 

295 

297 

302 

3 12 

314 

2. 

Submergence, ft 

315 

314 

308 

298 

296 

3.- 

Ratio submergence lift 

1.17 

1. 17 

1.02 

0.95 

0.94 

4. 

Water raised per min., cu. ft 

26.0 

3 1.6 

34.5 

39,5 

41.6 

5. 

Free air per min., cu. ft 

143 

172 

l 86 

2 26 

257 

6. 

Free air per rain., cu. ft. per cu. ft. of wat<r. 

5.48 

5. 43 

5.39 

5.73 

6. 18 

7. 

Water horsepower 

14.5 

17. 7 

19.7 

23.3 

24.7 

8. 

Air horsepower, compressor cylinders 

33.2 

39. i 

42.6 

48.9 

55.9 

9. 

air leaving foot-piece 

21 . 1 

2 3.2 

27. 2 

32.6 

37. 1 

10. 

Overall efficiency, percent (Item 7/Item 8} 

43.7 

45. 3 

46.2 

47.6 

44. 1 

I 1. 

Eduction pipe efficiency, percent 







(Item 7/Item 9) 

68.9 

70. 4 

72.4 

71 .4 

66. 5 


Energy Balance 






12. 

Lost in compression and after cooling of air, 







percent 

36.7 

35. 4 

35.7 

32.6 

32. 6 

13. 

Lost in transmission, receiver to well-head, 







percent 


0. 2 

0.7 

0.5 

0. 9 

14. 

Lost in transmission, from well-heail through 







foot-piece, percent 


0. 2 

0.2 

0.3 

0. 3 

15. 

Lost in kinetic energy of discharge, percent. . 

0.4 

0. 6 

0.7 

1 .0 

1.3 

16. 

Energy eqxii valent to water raised, percent. . 

43.7 

45. 3 

46.2 

47.6 

44. 1 

f 7. 

Energy lost in friction, percent 

2.4 

3. 8 

4.5 

6.0 

6. 5 

18 

Energy lost in slip and entry, percent 

16. 8 

14. 7 

12.4 

12.0 

M.3 
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submergence, percent of length of pipe, 53 to 64. Capacity tests: Delivery, 3,544,900 gal. pe. 
24 hr.; mean lift, 26.88 ft.; air pressure, 31 lb. per sq. in.; duty of whole plant, 19,900,000 ft.-lb. 
per 1000 lb. of steam used by compressors. Two-thirds capacity test: Delivery, 2,642,900 gal - 
mean lift, 25.43 ft.; air pressure, 36 lb. per sq. in.; duty, 24,207,000. 

Air-lifts for deep oil-wells are described by E. M. Ivens {Trans, A.S.M.E., xxxix, p. 341, 

The following results were obtained in wells at Evangeline, La • 


Cu. ft. free air per minute, compressor displacement 

650 

442 

702 

536 

Cu. ft. oil pumped per minute 

.... 4.35 

4.87 

13.7 

5.54 

Air pressure at well, lb. per so. in . 


200 

202 

252 

Pumping head, from oil level while tmmninfr. ft 

1155 

1081 

1076 

917 

Submergence, from oil level to air entrance, ffc 

.... 358 

412 

419 

583 

Submergence -f- total ft. of vertical niDe. % 

. . . . 23.6 

27.6 

28 

39 

Pumping efficiency, 

9.3 

13.4 

19 .5 

10.3 


A. W. Purchas ( Proc , Inst. M. E., Nov., 1917) describes tests on air-lift pumps forming the 
water supply system of the California Oilfields, Ltd., in Coalinga district, California. The foot- 
piece shown in Fig. 16 was used in these tests. Air pressure at compressor ranged from 132.5 to 
136.4 lb. per sq. in. The results of the tests are given in Table 11. 

Average practice (1935) is given by Worthington Pump <& Machinery Corp. as follows: 


Total lift, ft 20-100 100-150 150-350 350-550 550-750 

Submergence ratio, % 70- 50 65- 50 65- 50 50- 40 45- 30 


Approximate air consumed, cu. ft. 

free air per gal. of water 0.21-0.55 0.45-0.70 0.55-1.30 1.30-2.30 2.30-3.65 

Higher lifts and less submergence sometimes can be used. 

The capacity of air-lifts may be taken as follows : 

Water Pipe Average Capacity, Water Pipe Average Capacity, 

Eiam., in. gal. per min. Diam.., in. gal. per min. 

3 40- 80 8 500- 600 

4 80-120 9 600- 700 

5 140-200 10 700- 800 

6 200-400 11 800- 900 

7 400-500 12 900-1000 

A pump for acid mine water (John S. Owens, Engg,, Sept. 23, 1921) has two stages, the first 
from the 210- to the 180-meter floor; the second from the 180- to the 150-meter floor. The foot- 
piece used, shown in Fig. 16, was designed to provide an unobstructed passage of water, to keep 
the size of bubbles at a minimum, to arrange for uniformity of pressure at top and bottom of foot-piece 
by means of a Venturi throat, so that air distribution could be controlled, and to avoid a sudden 
increase in the velocity at the foot-piece. The Venturi-throat-pieoe was perforated with from 550 
to 600 M- in. holes. The angle of opening of the upper part of the throat did not exceed 5°. The 
diameter at the throat was made such that loss of head due to velocity at tinroat would somewhat 
more than balance static head due to increased depth at throat. The holes were drilled in rings 
around the throat, the number increasing toward the top, so that air was admitted in an increasing 
volume as velocity of water increased. Table 12 gives result of typical tests of this pump. 

Table 12. — Tests of Air-lift Pumps for Mine Liquors 

(Delivery pipe, 6 % in. diam.; air pipe, 3 in. diam.) 

Thro at-piece, No.*. 112 2 2 3 3 3 

Submergence, ft. . 7. 156. 0 156.0 *200 202 156.0 202 "202 158.5 

Lift, ft 105.0 105.0 99.5 98.0 105.0 97.0 97.0 97.7 

Submergence, percent t 60.0 60.0 67.0 67.5 60.0 67.5 67.5 62.0 

Water raised per min., cu. ft. 67.0 82.5 87.4 96. 3 69.2 86.2 101.0 76.0 

Free air per min., cu. ft 218 296 224 261 199 21 9 287 222 

Free air, cu. ft. per cu. ft. of 

water 3.23 3.59 2.57 2.71 2.88 2.65 2.84 2.92 

Water horsepower 14.33 17.62 17.74 19.01 14.80 1 7.06 19.96 15.19 

Air horsepower 24,8 33.6 27.66 32.5 7 22.4 27.37 35.30 24.84 

Efficiency, pe rcen t 57.9 52.5 64.13 57.37 66.1 62.33 56.60 61.16 

* Diameter of thront-pieces: No. 1, 4.59 in.; No. 2, 3.25 in.; No 3, 3.9 in. t Submergence, 
percent = (100 X submergence) -f- (lift + submergence). 

7. VACUUM PUMPS 

THE PULSOMETER. raises -water by suction into the pump chamber by condensing 
the steam within it. The water then is forced into the delivery pipe by the pressure of a 
new quantity of steam on the surface of the water. Two chambers are used, one raising 
while the other discharges. Maximum suction, lift is about 25 ft., the best working range 
being 7 to 15 ft. The discharge head may be as high as 150 ft. Steam pressure may be 
at least 50% higher than total water pressure. 

DeVolson Wood {Trans. A.S.M.E. xiii) describes a test of a pulsometer 40 in. high, weighing 
695 lb. Suction pipe, 3M in, diam.; steam pipe, 1 in. diam. Table 13 gives the results of four tests. 
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Table 13. — Test of a Pulsometet 


No, of Test 1 


Strokes per minute 

7 1 

60 


57 


64 

Steam, pressure in pipe before throttling, lb. 






104.3 

per sq. in 

114 

110 


127 


Steam pressure after throttling 

19 

30 


43 

.8 

26. 1 

Steam temperature after throttling, deg. F. . 

270.4 

277 


309 

.0 

270. 1 

Steam superheating, deg. F . . 

3. 1 

3. 

.4 

17 

.4 

1.4 

Steam used, lb 

161 7 

931 


1518 


1019.9 

Water pumped, lb 

404,786 

186,362 

228,425 

248,053 

Water temp, before entering pump, deg. F. . 

75. 15 

80. 

6 

76 

.3 

70. 25 

Water temperature, rise of, deg. F 

4. 47 

5. 

5 

7 

.49 

4. 55 

Water head by gage on lift, ft 

29.90 

54. 

,05 

54 

.05 

29.90 

Water head by gage on suction, ft 

12.26 

12. 

26 

19 

.67 

19.67 

Water head by gage, total (H), ft 

42. 16 

66. 

31 

73 

,72 

49.57 

Water head by measxire, total (h), ft 

32.8 

57. 

80 

66, 

.6 

41.60 

Coefficient of friction of plant, h/H 

0,777 

0 . 

877 

0 , 

.911 

0. 839 

Efficiency of pulsometer 

0.012 

0 . 

0155 

0 , 

,0126 

0.01 38 

Efficiency of plant exclusive of boiler 

0.0093 

0 . 

0136 

0 . 

,0115 

0. 01 16 

Efficiency of plant if that of boiler be 0.7. 

0.0065 

0 . 

0095 

0 . 

,0080 

0. 0081 

Duty, if J lb, evaporates 101b. water 

10,511,4001 

13,39 

i.oooj 

11,059,000 

120,36,300 


A very high record of teat of a pulsometer is given in Engg. Nov. 24, 1893. Height of suction, 
11.27 ft.; total lift, 102.6 ft.; horizontal length of delivery pipe, 118 ft.; quantity delivered per hr., 
26,188 British gal.; steam used per Hp.-hr., 92.76 lb.; work done per lb. of steam, 21,345 ft.-lb., 
equal to a duty of 21,345,000 ft.-lb. per 100 lb. coal if 10 lb. of steam be generated per pound of coal. 

THE JET-PUMP works by means of the tendency of a stream or jet of fluid to drive 
or carry contiguous particles of fluid along with it. Capacities range up to about 700 gal. 
per min. In some experiments on a small scale, greatest efficiency of a jet-pump was. 
when the depth from which the water was drawn by suction was about 0.0 of the height 
from which the water fell to form the jet. The flow up the suction pipe then was about 
1 / s that of the jet, and the efficiency consequently was 0.9 X 1 /& = 0.18. This efficiency 
is low, but probably could be increased by improvements in proportions of the machine. 
The preferable height of suction should not exceed 15 ft. 

THE INJECTOR when used as a pump has a very low efficiency. See p. 6—59. 


8. THE HYDRAULIC RAM 

The hydraulic ram is used where a considerable flow of water with moderate fall is 
available to raise a small portion of the flow to a height greater than the fall. It acts 
on the principle of water-hammer. The water in the pipe line (drive-pipe) escapes 
through a weighted “ clack-valve.” The velocity of flow through the valve is sufficient 
to lift and close the valve, whereupon the momentum of the water in the pipe line sets 
up sufficient pressure to force water past a check valve into an air chamber. As the 
excess pressure falls in the pipe line, the clack-valve reopens and the cycle repeats. When 
sufficient pressure has been built up in the air chamber, the water in it discharges through 
an outlet pipe. 

Let Q — total water supplied to ram; q — quantity delivered by ram, both in cu. ft. 
per sec.; H = head on ram, ft., h = height above pond to point of delivery, L ~ length 
of driv e-pipe, from pond to clack valve, ft., D = diameter of drive-pipe, ft. Then 
D = ^l.QSQ; L (minimum) — oh or 3/4 ( H -\- h). 

Volume of air chamber = volume of delivery pipe. 

Efficiency — q (H f- h)/QH . 

Efficiency depends on ratio of lift to fall. Clark gives the following figures: 

Ratio lift to fall 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 

Efficiency, percent. . 72 61 52 44 37 31 25 19 14 9 4 0 

L. P. Harza (Bull. 205, Univ. of Wis., 1908) reports tests of a Rife “hydraulic engine.” Length 
of 2-in. drive-pipe, 85.4 ft. Supply head, H = 8.2 ft. Maximum velocity V in drive-pipe, ranged 
from 1.5 to 6 ft. per sec. Efficiencies were as follows: 


h , ft., v 

= 1 .5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.6 


30 

20 

15 

7 

O 

12.3 

60 

GO 

45 

33 

18 

O 

23.2 

60 

65 

53 

40 

20 

0 

43.5 

55 

60 

53 

42 

30 

0 

63.1 


60 

55 

50 

28 

0 
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Pout testa by Prof. R. C. Carpenter C Engg. Mechanics, 1894) to determine length, of stroke of 
clack-valve giving highest efficiency, showed, highest efficiency at 60% travel, full travel being 
co in * k *rr e * BU PPly pipe was 50 ft. long with 3 elbows. Supply head H ranged from 
5.58 to 5.77 ft. Delivery head h was constant at 19.75 ft. Results of the tests were as follows: 


Length of stroke, percent 100 SO 60 46 

Strokes per min 52 56 61 66 

Total water pumped, lb 297 296 301 297.5 

Total water supplied, lb 1615 1567 1518 1455.5 

Efficiency, percent 64 0 06.0 74.9 70.0 


Pour rams were tested by the Columbia Steel Co., Portland, Ore., 1908. Results are shown 
below. L — length, ft., and D = diam., in., of drive-pipe; l and d = length and diameter of de- 
livery pipe; H = head on ram, ft.; h = height of lift above original source of supply; Q and q = 
respectively water supplied and delivered, gal. per min. 


Size of 
Ram 

H 

(h + A) 

Q I 

« 

L 

J> j 

l 

d 

Effic. 

% 

3-in 

4 

28 

35 ] 

3. 5 

28 

3 

1008 

\ 1/2 

58.9 

4 1/2-in. . . 

5 

45 

100 

8 

40 

4 1/2 

325 


72. 0 

6-in 

12 

36. 4 

200 

50.5 

60 

41/2 

945 

21/2 j 

76. 6 

6-in.* .... 

37. 6 

144. 1 

2809 

516 

1 92.5 

6 

1785 

10 * 

70. 4 


* Eleven rams discharge into one 10-in. jointed wood pipe. Loss of head in drive pipe, 0.7 ft.; 
in discharge pipe, 2,7 ft, On one test, 1 cu. ft. per sec. was delivered with less than 5 cu. ft. enter- 
ing drive pipe; at 5 cu. ft. efficiency = 76.6%. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

By V. deP. Gerbereux 

A centrifugal pump comprises essentially an impeller or set of vanes enclosed in a 
housing or casing. Fundamentally, it adds energy in the form of velocity to an already 
flowing liquid; it does not, in the usual sense, add pressure. All basic considerations of 
the centrifugal pump must consider kinetic energy; all relations must be expressed in linear 
measure. 

THE THEORY OF THE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP is developed from the common 
kinetic energy relation (law of falling bodies) , 

+ (T a V2«) i = [S b -+ (W/2*) + fl>). 

Yarious authorities differ as to the development of the theory from these relations and 
much of the design is based on empirical constants developed by test. Figs. 1 and 2 
illustrate a simple generally accepted consideration of the theory. Fig. 1 is a vector 
diagram of the exit of a centrifugal pump impeller. With zero speed at impeller intake, 
head energy is found to be the product of (7 £72, i.e., the tangential component of Cu (or 
Cth) and of U 2 , whence H = {CUzZJz)/' g. 

With zero flow CU% = V 2, and theoretical 
head is II = C/2 2 / g. As the quantity flowing 
increases, CU 2 decreases in value and the 
theoretical curve shown in Fig. 2 is obtained. 

This curve is based on a 100% transfer of 


Fig. 1. Velocity Diagram, for Centrifugal Pump 

energy and an infinite number of vanes of zero thickness. Practically, vane losses and 
shock losses occur at greater or less capacities than those for which the impeller has been 
designed. Fig. 2 shows how these losses affect the theoretical curve to produce the 
actual curve. 

For actual pumping there must he an appreciable inlet speed; at the point where the 
liquid enters the impeller the inlet diagram is similar to Fig. 1. The theoretical head 
which the pump will deliver is H = (CUiUi/g) — {CZJiUi/g), and the theoretical head 




Tig. 2. Losses in a Centrifugal Pump 
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at no flow in Fig. 2 -would be (U 2 2 — Ui 2 )/g instead of LV/g. The liquid leaving the 
impeller goes through a diffusion, vane or a volute which converts into head energy most 
of the kinetic energy imparted by the impeller. 

USEFUL APPROXIMATE RELATIONS for the selection or application of centrifugal 
pumps are: 

Impeller diameter D ~ ( 1840 V#)/r.p.m. , where K u is a constant varying from 
0.9 to 1-15 for various types of impellers. 


At constant impeller diameter, 


Capacity A 
Capacity B 


A __ Vhead A 
B v^head B 


At constant r.; 


Capacity A __ Impeller diam. A _ "v head A 
" Capacity B Impeller diam. B Vhead B ' 


POWER REQUIREMENTS. — Besides vane and shock losses a centrifugal pump has 
the following hydraulic losses: Internal leakage, stuffing box leakage, entrance losses, 




Capacity— 1000 G-P.jJI. 

Fro. 4. Characteristics of Low-head 
Screw-vane Impeller 



Capacity -G.P.2H. 

Pig. 5. Characteristics of Extreme Straight- 
vane High-head Impeller 



a 4 5 6 7 s 

Capacity — 100 C! .1 \M. 


6. System Head Curve 


impeller entrance losses and conversion losses. Mechanical losses comprise casing fric- 
tion, disc friction, stuffing box friction and bearing friction. The power required is the 
fluid horsepower whj 33000 plus power losses, or fluid horsejjower divided by efficiency. 
Useful formulas are: 


B.Hp. — (gal. per min. X Ht X specific gravity)/ (3960 X M) 

= (gal. per min. X lb. per sq. in.)/(171$ X E), where U t = total head, ft., and 
E = efficiency expressed as a decimal. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A CENTRIFUGAL PUMP generally are shown iit 
the form of curves. Head, efficiency and horsepower usually are ordinates, with capacity 
as abscissa at constant speed. The shape of the various curves depends on the type of 
impeller used. Centrifugal pumps are classified as to type by their specific speed, N Si 
which is calculated from head, capacity and r.p.m. by the formulas: 

On the cu. ft. basis, N s — (r.p.m. V gal. j 

On the gal. per min. basis (G.P.M.), AT 3 = (r.p.m. Vgal. pcvmin.) /H H . 
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Any two centrifugal pumps having the same specific speed type will have hke charac- 
teristics. This fact is used in the design of large pumps, as small size models can- be 
made to predict the performance of larger sizes. The application, of the laws of simui- 
tude as applied to hydraulics makes it possible to design the larger pump accurately by 
factoring the dimensions of the small model. _ . 

Tig. 3 shows characteristics of the most usual type of straight-vane backward-angle 
impeller which is non-overloading. This would have a specific speed of 58 on the cu. ft. 
basis or 1230 on the GPM basis. Fig. 4= shows characteristics of the low-head higher 
speed type of screw or Francis vane impeller having a specific speed of 327 on the cu it. 
basis or 6880 on the GPM basis. Fig. -5 shows the extreme straight-vane high-head 
impeller characteristics. The specific speed here would be 24.3 on the cu. ft. basis and 
514 on the GPM basis. 



The application of a centrifugal pump to a pumping problem 
out graph,'. ally by plotting the ay atom hend curve - F,g , e^dditional 

im poller aJl casing design For gene™! ^ 1 

Bolfer feed pumps which generally must parallel require steady rising curves to as close 
to shutoff as design permits. 
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CLASSIFICATION. — Centrifugal pumps are classified into types and classes depend- 
ing on: 1. The shaft position; 2. Number of stages; 3. Impeller arrangement; 4. Type 



Tig. 10. Single-stage Double-suction Volute Pump 



Tig. 11. Single-stage Single-suction 
Volute Pump 


of drive; 5. Service for which they are designed. 
Table 1 shows the groups used commercially, 
The most common types are the horizontal single- 
stage double-suction volute pump for general 
service, Pig. 10; the single-stage Bingle-suction 
volute. Fig. 11; and the multi-stage single-suction 
turbine, Pig. 12. 

The Nominal Size of a Centrifugal Pump is 

the diameter of discharge opening. Some manu- 
facturers give sizes as 6 X 8 meaning 6 in. dis- 
charge and 8 in. suction opening. It is not good 
practice to specify the nominal size of a centrif- 
ugal pump for a given capacity, as two equally 
reliable and efficient pumps for the same capacity 



Tig. 12. Multi-stage Turbine Centrifugal Pump 


and head would have different size openings according to the particular manufac- 
turer’s range of sizes. 

Centrifugal pumps are available in sizes from f / 4-in. to over 100-in. nominal discharge, 
but all sizes over 36-in. are designed to order. Few manufacturers stock parts for sizes 
over 12-in. pumps. Centrifugal pumps also are available for heads from 5 ft. to over 
2000 lb. per sq. in. 
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SUCTIOH LIFT. — Centrifugal pumps usually are designed for 15 ft. total dynamic 
suction lift. Any increase of suction, lift (or decrease of absolute pressure available at 
suction opening of pump) will tend to decrease capacity of the pump. See Fig. 13. 
This is due to lack of available energy on the suction to create sufficient entrance velocity 
into the impeller. A pump operating with excessive suction lift is likely to be subject 
to cavitation and air binding, to be noisy in 
operation, and to wear rapidly. Centrifugal 
pumps can be designed for higher suction 
lifts than 15 ft. (usually at a lower r.p.m.) , 
but only at a sacrifice of pump efficiency. 

Fig. 14 shows the limits of specific speed 
and suction lift agreed on as good practice 
by members of the Hydraulic Institute. 

Centrifugal pumps handling volatile liquids 
must be considered in the same class as 
pumps having a high suction lift. 

A centrifugal pump pumping a viscous 
liquid will show a loss of head and an increase 
in power^ required. Fig. 15 shows the effect 
of viscosity on a double-suction single-stage 
pump. In general, the centrifugal pump 
should not be used for viscosities over 1500 
Say bolt Universal Seconds unless the capacity is over 2000 G-PM, although this limit is 
fixed only by the extremely great decrease in efficiency with higher viscosities. 
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Capacity — 100 G.P.M. 

Tic. 13. Effect of Suction Lift 


Uses of Centrifugal Pumps 

GENERAL SERVICE PUMPS. — The so-called general service type of centrifugal 
pump comprises the horizontally-split case, double-suction volute, Fig. 10, the horizon- 
tally-split ease single-suction volute, Fig. 11, and the multi-stage volute pump, Fig. 16. 
This service involves innumerable installation problems in the field of water supply, 
drainage, industrial and chemical plants. The pumps generally are considered as water 
pumps, and are standard fitted, i.e., cast-iron casing, bronze impeller and bronze-covered 
steel shaft. The latest developments in this field are the monobloe pump (pump and 
motor built with a common shaft), and the use of automatic or self-priming (pump primed 
by automatic apparatus). Table 2 gives ratings and power requirements for general 
service pumps up to 5000 GPM and 440 ft. head. 

BOILER-FEED PUMPS generally are multi-stage single-suction volute pumps, 
Fig. 16, for pressures up to 400 lb. per sq. in., and multi-stage single-suction turbine 
pumps, Fig. 12, for pressures of 200 to 1000 lb. per sq. in. For extreme pressures, pumps 
of similar design to Fig. 12 are used, but they are built heavier and in either vertically- 
split or solid-barrel type casings of cast steel or steel forgings. 


Table 1. — Classification, of Centrifugal Pumps 



\ elute Humps 

Turbine Pumps 

Shaft Position 

Horizontal * 

Vertical 

Horizontal * 

Vertical 

Number of Stages 

Mingle * 

Multi 

Single 

Multi * 

Impeller Arrangement 

Mingle Suction Closed 

Single Suction Open 

Double Suction Closed * 
Double Suction Open 

Single Suction Closed * 

Double Suction Closed 

Diffuser Arrangement 


Removable * 

Not Removable 


Belt or Chain 

Belt or Chain 


Electric Motor * 

Electric Motor* 


Steam Turbine 

Steam Turbine * 


Water Wheel 

Water Wheel 

Type of Drive 

Gasoline Engine 

Gasoline Engine 


Geared Steam Turbine 

Geared Steam Turbine 


Diesel Engine 



i Geared Diesel Engine 

Geared Diesel Engine 


Steam Engine 

Steam Engine 


Most common. 
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In general, boiler-feed pumps are selected for 5 to 25% greater pressure than the 
rated boiler pressure, and for at least 200% <of the rated boiler capacity. Common 
practice, where the size of boiler permits, is to use several pumps in parallel to permit 
variation of capacity without too great a loss in efficiency- In this case, all pumps oper- 
ating on the same system should have similarly-shaped characteristic curves and a steady 
rising characteristic. As centrifugal pumps for boiler-feed service often have steam turbine 
or dual drive the rising characteristic is desirable as it also permits closer regulation of 
the capacity by speed variation. 


Table 2. — Ratings of G-eneial Service Centrifugal Pumps 

(Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp,» Harrison, N. J.) 


Gal. 


Total Head, Peet 

min. 


40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

ISO 

200 

240 

280 

320 

360 

400 

440 


Size * 

2 

U/2 

U/2 

1 172 

1 1/2 

1 1/2 

1 1/2 

1 1/2 

2 

1 1/2 

1 V2 

1 1/2 

2 

2 

2 

1.00 

Stages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

] 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

R.p.m. 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 


Hp.t 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

7 1/2 

7 1/2 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

30 

30 

30 


Size * 

21/2 

21/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

200 

Stages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7, 

R.p.m. 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3300 

3500 

3500 


Hp.t 

5 

5 

71/2 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

25 

30 

30 

40 

40 


Size * 

3 

21/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

2 !/■> 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 V2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

2/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 

300 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1750 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3 500 

2 

3500 


Hp.t 

5 

71/2 

10 

15 

15 

15 

20 

25 

25 

30 

40 

40 

40 

50 

60 


Size * 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

400 

Stages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

R.p.m. 

1750 

1750 

1750 

175 0 

1570 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

1750 

1750 


Hp.t 

71/2 

10 

15 

15 

20 

20 

25 

30 

30 

40 

50 

50 

60 

75 

75 


Size * 
Stages 
R.p.m. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

600 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

1750 


Hp-t 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

40 

40 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

100 

125 


Size * 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

800 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1 750 

1 

3500 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

3500 

l 

3500 

1 

3500 

1 

3500 

3500 

2 

1750 

2 

1750 


Hp.t 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

40 

50 

60 

60 

73 

75 

100 

100 

125 

150 


Size * 
Stages 
R.p.m. 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

1000 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

1750 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

1750 

1750 


Hn.t 

15 

20 

30 

40 

40 

50 

60 

60 

75 

10O 

100 

123 

125 

150 

200 


size * 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1500 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1 75 0 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1 750 

2 

1750 

2 

1750 


II r>. t 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

75 

75 

100 

100 

1 25 

15C 

200 

200 

200 

250 


Size * 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2000 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

I 750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

175C 

l 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1 750 

2 

17 50 

2 

1 750 

2 

1750 

2 

1 750 


Hp.t 

25 

40 

50 

75 

100 

100 

100 

1 2 r 

125 

1 50 

200 

250 

250 

300 

300 


Size * 

10 

10 

8 

fa 

8 

a 

8 

8 

10 

1 0 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2500 

Stages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

R.p.m. 

1 150 

1 i 50 

1 750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1 750 

1750 

1 750 


Hp.t 

40 

50 

60 

75 

100 

125 

125 

150 

200 

200 

25 0 

3 0C 

300 

3 50 

400 


Size * 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10” 





3000 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1 150 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

17 50 

1 

1750 



.... 



iip.t 

40 

60 

75 

100 

125 

125 

150 

20 I 

200 

2 50 

1C 






Size * 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

K) 1 

10 

10 






3500 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1 150 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

i7:c 

1 

17 3' 

1 

7:0 

J- 

ir.5*| 

1 

1750 

i 

1750 







lln.f 

50 

75 

100 

100 

i: 

5 

: ? v. 


250 

25r 






4000 

Size * 
Stages 

12 

1 

1 2 

1 

1 2 

1 

10 

1 

10 

i 

12' 

I 

1 2 

1 

14 

l 

12 

1 

10 

1 






R.p.m. 

1 150 

1150 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1 750 

1750 

1750 







lln.f 

60 

75 

100 

125 

150 

200 

200 

250 

2 50 

300 







Size * 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

12 

1 2 

12 

1 2 

12 

I 2 







4500 

Stages 

R.p.no. 

1 

1 150 

1 

1150 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1 750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

17 50 

. . . . 







Hn.t 

60 

75 

125 

150 

200 

200 

250 

250 

300 








Size * 

1 2 

12 

1 2 

12 

I 2 

12 

12 

12 

12 




.... 



5000 

Stages 

R.p.m. 

1 

1150 

1 

1150 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

1750 

1 

17 50 








Hp.t 

75 

100 

125 

150 

200 

200 

250 

300 

300 








* Diameter, in., of discharge opening, nominal size, t Recommended motor rating fur pump- 
ing wpter. 
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specific SPEED 

™* 14 - Limits of Specific Speed for Double-suction Single-stage Centrifugal Pumps 


Centrifugal boiler-feed pumps usually 
pump preheated water, and the water should 
eorae to the pump under a positive head. 
For water at 212® F., centrifugal boiler-feed 
pumps should be installed with a TniniTmprp 
of 12 ft. submergence. 

Table 3 gives ratings of standard boiler- 
feed pumps. 

HOTWEIX PUMPS. — Centrifugal con- 
densate, or hotweli, purnps are generally 
multi-stage volute pumps, although the sin- 
gle-stage volute pump is used for low-head 
work. These pumps take their suction from 
a vacuum and usually pump water which 
is just below its vaporization point. They 



Capacity —100 G.P.M. 
Fig. 15. Effect of Viscosity 
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are designed for extremely low suction velocities and generally low rotative speeds. The 
capacity which a given, pump can deliver depends on the submergence available. Pro- 
vision must be made to seal the stuffing box oh the suction side to prevent air leakage and 
to vent the high spot of the suction passage to the vapor space above the hotwell. 

Calculation of the total head must include vacuum in the condenser, plus the discharge 
pressure less the submergence on the suction, plus the suction pipe losses. In general 
10% excess head should be allowed to steady the operation of the pump. The power 
required by a hotwell pump in actual operation cannot be measured on a cold water test 
due to the fluctuation in capacity and presence of vapor in the water. The efficiency of 
a given pump will be 5 to 10% less on hotwell service than on cold water service, which 
should be considered in selecting the driver. 

SEWAGE AND SUMP PUMPS can be divided into two classes, the raw sewage 
pump (including sludge pumps), and the storm water pump. The latter is properly a 
drainage pump. Centrifugal pumps for pumping unscreened or partially screened sewage 
generally are single-stage volute, end suction pumps, either horizontal or vertical shaft. 
They usually are fitted with non-clogging type impellers which will pass solids of diameter 
1 in. less than that of the discharge opening of the pump. Greater pump efficiency can 
be obtained if the pump is not required to pass the maximum size solids. Table 4 gives 
ratings of standard sewage type pumps. Centrifugal pumps can pump sewage sludge only 
when the sludge is sufficiently fluid to flow readily in. the pump. The pump selected for 
sludge pumping should have extremely low velocities throughout. 

Table 3. — Ratings of Centrifugal Boiler-feed Pumps 
(Worthington. Pump & Machinery Corp. t Harrison, N. J.) 


Total Head, lb. per sq. in. 


min. 


1 00 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

DUO 

900 

1000 



I 1/2 

2 

2 










2 

2 

2 








100 


3500 

3500 

3500 









! Hp.t 

10 

30 

50 










2 

2 

2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 








2 

2 

2 

3 ~ 

3 " 






200 


3500 1 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 







Hp P f 

20 

40 

75 

75 

100 








3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 







2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 





300 


1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 






Hp P .f 

30 

75 

1 00 

125 

150 

200 







3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 






* j 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 





400 


1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 






Hp P f 

40 

75 

100 

150 

200 

250 






Size * 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Stages 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

600 

R.p.in. 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3300 


Hp.t 

60 

125 

200 

250 

300 

400 

400 

450 

500 

l 550 


Size * 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

800 

Stages 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 , 

3 

4 

4 

4 

R.p.m. 

1750 

3500 

3500 

1750 

1750 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 


Hp.t 

75 

125 

200 

300 

350 

400 

450 

550 

600 

650 


Size * 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Stages 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 ooo 

R.p.m. 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 


Hp.t 

100 

200 

250 

350 

450 

500 

600 

650 

7 50 

850 


Size * 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Stages 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

1 AUU 

R.p.m. 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

I 750 

1750 

1750 


Hp.t 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 


Size * 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Stages 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

I 400 

R.p.m. 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

17 50 

1 750 

1750 

1 750 


Hp.t 

125 

250 

350 

500 

600 

700 

800 

950 

1 1 OO 

1 200 


Size * 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Stages 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

oUt) 

R.p.in. 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 


Hp.t 

125 

250 

450 

550 

650 

800 

950 

1050 

1200 

1300 


' Diam., in., of discharge, nominal size, t Recommended motor rating for boiler-feed service. 
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Vertical shaft pumps can be either dry pit or sub- 
merged; installation cost on the former is higher but it is 
accessible and easily maintained. The -wet pit type can 
be mounted on a drop pipe supported from the motor floor, 
which makes it possible to remove the entire pump through 
the pit cover. See Pig. 17. 

Sump pumps can be of the non-clogging type similar to 
the wet pit sewage pump, or can have a normal open or 
closed centrifugal impeller instead. The axiflo type, using 
a propeller wheel, makes a simple low cost unit. 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE PUMPS. — The cen- 
trifugal pump originally was designed to handle large 
quantities of water at low heads. One of its first uses was 
in the irrigation and drainage field. Earlier pumps were 
end-suction, single-stage volute p um ps run nin g at low 
speeds, direct connected or belted from ste am engines. 
The use of double-suction pumps increased rotative speed, 
but due to the low heads, 15 to 30 ft., were also inefficient 
and expensive. Two main types are now in service, the 
propeller type, Fig. 18, and the mixed flow or screw type, 
Fig. 19. These are high specific speed types, having charac- 
teristics similar to Fig. 4, and run at relatively high speed. 
They are suitable for direct connection to Diesel engines 
and synchronous motors. Vertical pumps of both types 
often are used. The vertical axiflo propeller pump. Fig. 
20, is the most common type for this service. 

REFINERIES AND PIPE LINES.™ Centrifugal pumps, 
extensively used in oil refineries, must be selected with 
consideration of the physical characteristics of the liquid 
handled, viz ., viscosity, specific gravity, temperature, vapor 



Fig. 1 7. Vertical Wet Pit Pump 


Table 4. — Sewage Pump Ratings 


(Worthington Pump <& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.) 


Gal. per 


Total Head, Feet 

min, 


20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 



3 

3 

3 

3 



200 


1 1 50 

1750 

1750 

1750 




Hp.t 

2 

5 

71/2 

10 




Size * 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

400 

R.p.m. 

11 50 

1150 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 


Hp.t 

5 

7 V‘> 

10 

15 

20 

20 


Size 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

600 

R.p.m. 

860 

11 50 

1750 

1750 

1750 

1750 


Hp.f 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 


Size * 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

800 

R.p.m. 

860 

11 50 

1750 

I 750 

1750 

1750 


Hp.f 

71/2 

1 5 

20 

25 

30 

40 


Size 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


1000 

R.p.m. 

860 

1150 

1 1 50 

1 750 

1750 



Hp.t 

10 

1 5 

25 

30 

40 



Size * 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


1200 

R.p.m. 

860 

860 

1150 

1 75 0 

1750 



Hp.t 

10 

20 

30 

40 

40 



Size * 

6 

3 

5 

5 ' 1 

5 


1400 

R.p.m. 

860 

1150 

1150 

1 750 

1750 



Hp.t 

10 

25 

40 

40 

50 



Size * 

8 

5 

5 

5 

8 


1 600 

R .p.in. 

860 

1150 

1 150 

1 750 

1 150 



If n. | 

15 

25 

40 

50 

60 



Size * 

10 

6 

6 

6 

8 


1 800 

R.p.m. 

680 

11 50 

I 150 

1 150 

1 150 



Ifn. t 

15 

30 

40 

50 

75 



Size * 

10 

6 

6 

8 

8 


2000 

R.p.m. 

680 

1150 

1 150 

1 150 

1150 



Hp.t 

15 

30 

50 

60 

75 



* Diameter, in., of discharge, nominal size, t Recommended motor rating. 
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pressure and the presence of grit, coke or foreign material. For non-volatile liquids at 
temperatures under 200° F., the so-called standard type of centrifugal pump often is 
used. As temperatures and pressures increase, special design features are required. 
Fig. 21 is a typical refinery pump with water-cooled stuffing boxes and bearings, vent 




connections and other features. Good practice uses cast or forged steel for pump casings 
subject to high pressures and temperatures over 450° F. Other special materials, as 
stainless steel and Monel metal often are required to withstand 
the action of the liquid and temperature. Multi-stage turbine 
pumps with forged steel barrel-type casings have been used for 
temperatures up to 1000° F. and pressures above 15001b. per sq. in. 

Viscous Liquids reduce the output of a centrifugal pump and 
also reduce its efficiency. For pumps with 10-in. discharge and 
smaller, the maximum viscosity at which it is economical to use 
a centrifugal pump is 1500 Saybolt Universal Seconds. 

Vaporizing Liquids require a careful study of suction condi- 
tions when selecting a refinery pump. It is imperative that suffi- 
cient submergence (static head on suction) be provided. Many 
refinery pump troubles are due to insufficient suction head. 

Oil and Gasoline Pipe Lines require highly efficient, reliable 
centrifugal pumps. These are generally multi-stage volute pumps 
with loop inter-stage passages, designed for quick accessibility and 
repair. The prime mover usually is a squirrel-cage induction 
motor; Diesel or gas engines driving through step-up gears with 
ratios as high as 1 : 12 are not unusual. Usual station pressures 


Fig. 19. Mixed-flow Pump 



are 800 to 900 lb. per sq. in., developed by a single pump or two pumps in series, de- 
pending on the flexibility required. Pump head curve should be matched against system 
head curve to obtain the best performance. Variation of viscosity of oil with tem- 
perature must be considered, together with the effect of this viscosity on both pump 
and system head curves. 

PAPER. MILLS. — Centrifugal pumps are used almost exclusively in paper mills. The 
principal services are general service, circulating, and boiler feeding. 
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The pumping of pamper stock at consistencies as high as 8%, (i.e., 8% of solids) is 
common. The stock pump usually is an end-suction, single-stage, open-impeller pump, 
with the casing split on an angle to facilitate removal of the upper half without disturbing 
pipe connections. The bronze impeller must be of such design as will prevent dewatering 
of stock. 

To pump various acids and alkali solutions in the paper mill requires centrifugal 
pumps of special metals, as stainless steel. The pumps should be of the simplest possibLe 
construction, usually end-suction, single-stage, open-impeller type with rugged bearings, 
®® ct ^ ons an d designed for low rotative speed and low velocities. 

.DEEP WELL PUMPS. — -(See also p. 2—73.) The centrifugal deep well pump is gen- 
a turbine pump with diffusion vanes instead of volute casings. Since the diameter 
r ' We 7 1S ' Awaited, the head per stage generally is low, but the number of stages is 
limited only by the depth of the well and the shaft diameter necessary to transmit the 
power. Most deep well turbine pumps are driven by hollow shaft motors, arranged to 
carry the pump thrust, no pump thrust bearing being used. The driving head can be 
made with a thrust bearing for steam turbine or gear drive when required. In figuring 
total head, friction loss in the drop pipe and draw-down of the water in the well must 
be considered. 
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FIRE PUMPS. — Centrifugal fire pumps are single or multi-stage, generally volute 
and designed to meet the requirements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Factory Mutual Inspection Service, and have been approved by them. Table 5 gives 
typical ratings. Booster pvmps are similar to fire pumps but for lower pressures, and no 
manifold is required. They also must be approved. Tank filing, pumps are standard 
general service pumps of capacities up to 450 GPM and heads up to 231 ft., used for 
filling fire tanks. No special construction is required, but the pumps must be approved 
and listed. 

Table 5. — Underwriter Centrifugal Fire Pump Ratings 
For 100 lb. per sq. in. total head. 

(Worthington Pump & Machinery Oorp., Harrison, N. J.) 


Pump Hiice, 
gal. per 
min. 

NT o. of 
Stages 

R.p.in. 

Hp., Motor 

Hp., Gas- 
oline Engine 

Hiam. of 
Suction, in. 

Diam. of 

M unif old 
Discharge, in. 

500 

2 

1200 -1 750 

60 

75 

6 

6 

500 

1 

3500 

40 


6 

6 

750 

2 

1150-1750 

75 

1 66 

8 

8 

1000 

2 

1150-1750 

10O 

125 

8 

8 

1000 

1 

1700-1800 

too 

125 

8 

8 

15 00 

2 

1075-1750 

150 

, 168 

10 

10 

1500 

1 

1700-1 800 

150 

168 

10 

10 


OTHER SERVICES. — Centrifugal pumps can. be used for many services including 
contractors’ service, with and without self-criming apparatus, jetting, in chemical plants. 
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breweries arid distilleries, for refrigeration and air conditioning, and for marine work. 
The number of sizes, types and constructions is unlimited. Each, field has a pump 
particularly adapted to it with the features required by that service. For example, con- 
tractors' pumps must be rugged and low in cost, brewery pumps must be quick cleaning, 
marine-type pumps must be light weight, etc. Manufacturers should be consulted for 
recommendations of the best type for a given service. 

Installation and Operation. 

SELECTING LOCATION. — The pump should be easily accessible for inspection 
during operation. At the same time, the suction and discharge piping arrangement should 
be as simple as possible. In general, the pump should be located as close to the water 
supply as possible. Large size pumps should have head room for a crane or supporting 
structure sufficiently strong to lift the heaviest part of the unit. Motor-driven units 
should not be located in damp or moist places, unless special provision has been made for 
this condition. 

SUCTION LIFT. — In ordinary pumping installation it is recommended that the 
suction lift should not exceed 15 ft. With warm water this must be reduced. Water at 
212° F. must flow to the pump under net head of from 7 to 15 ft., depending on capacity 
at which pump is operating. Lift must be decreased or head increased 1 ft. for every 
1000 ft. above sea level. 

FOUNDATION. — The foundation should be heavy enough to afford permanent rigid 
support at all points of the baseplate and to absorb any normal amount of vibration that 

may develop from any cause. Concrete foundations 
built up from solid ground are the most satisfactory. 
In building the foundation ample allowance for 
grouting should be made. Foundation bolts of speci- 
fied size should be accurately located from drawings 
or template and surrounded by a pipe sleeve, three 
or four diameters larger than the bolt. See Fig. 22. 

When the unit is mounted on steel work or other 
structure, it should be set directly over, or as near 
as possible to the supporting beams and walls and be 
eo supported that the baseplate cannot be distorted 
and alignment disturbed by any yielding or springing 
of the structure. 

ALIGNMENT. — Correct alignment is absolutely 
essential to successful operation. A flexible coupling is 
no excuse for misalignment. I ts purpose is to eliminate 
transmission of end thrust from one machine to the 
other, and to compensate for slight changes in align- 
ment that may occur during normal operation. 

Factory Alignment. — Every unit that is assembled should be accurately aligned 
by the manufacturer, by placing the baseplate on a surface plate, leveling the machine 
pads, and shimming where necessary under pump and driver feet to obtain perfect align- 
ment. Since all baseplates are elastic, no matter how deep or heavy they may be, shop 
alignment must be reproduced after the unit is erected on its foundation, to insure proper 
mechanical operation. 

Field Alignment. — Pumps, with few exceptions, are shipped on their baseplates and 
it usually is unnecessary to remove pump and driver from the baseplate while leveling. 
The pumping unit should be placed on the foundation, supported by plates and wedges 
near the foundation bolts, allowing from 3/ 4 to 2 in. opening between bottom of baseplate 
and top of foundation for grouting. Coupling bolts, and one pump bearing cap, prefer- 
ably on the inboard bearing, and the corresponding top half bearing bushing, should be 
removed. With a small spirit level on the pump shaft, the -wedges under baseplate are 
adjusted to bring pump shaft level and pump nozzles into a true vertical plane. When 
the pump is level and at the desired position for piping connections, foundation bolts on 
the pump end should be pulled down sufficiently to hold pump in position. 

During the above procedure little attention is given to the driver half of the unit; 
in most cases the coupling halves will be appreciably out of alignment. In any event 
the alignment must be checked and corrected by adjusting wedges under the driver end 
of the baseplate to bring driver and pump half couplings in perfect alignment. Alignment 
can be checked by a straight edge across the top and Bides of the coupling, at the same 
time checking faces of the coupling halves for parallelism by a thickness gage or set of 



Fig. 22. Foundation Bolt 
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teelers. See Fig. 23. "When both couplings are perfectly true on both faces and outside 
diameters, exact alignment will show the distance between faces to be the same at all 
points, and a straight edge will lay squarely across the rims at any point- If the faces 
are out of parallel, the thickness gage or feelers 'will show a variation at different points. 
lf one coupling is higher than the other the amount may be determined by the straight 
edge and feelers. 

It sometimes may be found that couplings are not perfectly true and not the same 
diameter. In checking trueness of either coupling, revolve it while holding the other 
hail stationary, checking alignment at each quarter turn of the half being rotated. Next 
revolve and check alignment of the half previously held stationary- If any variation is 
found m either of the half couplings, proper allowance must be made in aligning the unit. 

Where pumps are driven by steam, turbines which axe subject to temperature changes 
m operation, final alignment should be made with the driver heated to operating tem- 
perature. If this is not possible at time of alignment, proper allowance should be made. 
Similarly, where the pump is subject to expansion in service, due to handling hot liquids, 
allowance must be made for expansion. In any case the cold alignment should be checked 
when hot, and adjusted as required before the unit is placed in service. 

Clearance between coupling faces should be set so that they cannot strike, rub or 
exmrt pull on either pump or driver. The amount of clearance may vary with the size 
and type of coupling used- The best rule is to allow sufficient clearance for u nham pered 
endwise movement of the shafts of either element to the limit of their respective thrust 
bearing clearances. On motor-driven units, the magnetic center of the motor will 
determine the running position of the motor half-coupling. It is well to check this point 
by operating the motor light before coupling bolts are replaced. If electric power is not 
available to operate the motor light, the motor shaft should be moved in both directions 
as far as bearings will permit, and shaft adjusted 
centrally between these limits, assembling the unit 
with the correct gap between coupling halves. 

Coupling bolts are not put in until piping is complete 
and driver has been tested for correct direction 
of rotation. 

Alignment must be checked after the pump has 
been completely piped, as pumps are easily sprung and 
pulled out of position by drawing up bolts in piping 
flanges not brought squarely together before bolts are tightened. Suction and discharge 
piping should be so supported that they cannot exert a strain or pull on the pump. Pipe 
strains are a common cause of misalignment, hot bearings, worn couplings and vibration. 

GROUTING. — The baseplate usually is grouted in before piping connections are made, 
but, in special cases, the reverse is permissible. The usual mixture for grouting a machine 
is one part pure cement, two parts sand, with sufficient water to cause the mixture to 
flow freely under the baseplate. A form should be built around the outside of the base- 
plate to hold the grout and provide sufficient head to assure a flow of the mixture under- 
neath the entire baseplate. Grout should be allowed to set for 48 hours. 

SUCTION PIPING. — By far the greater number of centrifugal pump troubles, out- 
side of misalignment, can. be traced to a faulty suction line. Suction piping should never 
be of less diameter than the full size of pump suction opening. It should be as short 
and direct as possible. Where a long suction line cannot be avoided, the size of the 
piping should be increased. Air pockets or high spots in a pump suction line invariably 
cause trouble. Piping must be so laid as to provide a continual rise without high spots 
from source of supply to pump. The suction pipe should be submerged when the water 
is at its lowest level, with the pump operating. Large pipes usually are submerged four 
times their diameter, while small pipes require from 2 to 3 ft. submergence. Suction 
pipes should be blanked off and hydrostatically tested for air leaks before starting. 

Foot Valve. — A foot valve may be installed on the end of the suction pipe for con- 
venience in priming or where the pump runs intermittently. The size and type of foot 
valve should be selected to avoid excessive friction loss through the valve. An ordinary 
swing check valve should not be used as a foot valve. 
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Method of Aligning Pump 
and Driver 


A Strainer should be placed in the suction pipe to prevent lodgment of foreign 
material in the impeller. It is important to take every possible precaution to protect the 
pump against clogging. Clear and free opening through strainer should be three to four 
times the area of the suction pipe. If the strainer is subject to frequent clogging, the 
suction pipe should be accessible. For large pumps, removable screens should be placed 
at the entrance to the suction well. 

DISCHARGE PIPES should be installed with a check valve and. gate valve near pump 
outlet. The check valve gives protection against excessive pressure or water hammer. 
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On units -with no suction foot valve, a check valve eliminates the possibility of the pump 
running backward if the driver ceases to function. 

JACKET PIPING. — If a thrust bearing is supplied, the jacket cooling water pipe 
should be so connected that the supply enters at the bottom and discharges from the top. 
For observing flow and regulating the amount of jacket water, it is good practice to pipe 
the discharge to an open flow into a funnel connected to a drain. 

DRAIN PIPING. — All drain connections should be piped to a pump pit or suction 
well. 

GXAND PIPING to each gland should have a valve to control the amount of water 
necessary to feed and seal each gland and to permit enough seepage to lubricate the gland. 

PACKING.— Square, soft, asbestos graphited packing, or equal, is recommended for 
either hot or cold service. Flax packing should not be used under any 
circumstances on centrifugal pumps having bronze shaft sleeves, as 
rapid wear of sleeves may result. To pack a centrifugal pump prop- 
erly, rings should be cut slightly short, to prevent butting of the ends 
and buckling. Each ring should be inserted separately and pushed as 
far into the stuffing box as possible by means of the gland. The 
splits of each successive ring should be placed 90° apart. After two 
or three rings are inserted, the water seal cage should follow so as to 
bring it directly under the water pipe connections. See Fig. 24, 
at A. Enough additional packing then is inserted to allow the gland 
to be loosely drawn up. 

WATER SEAL. — Stuffing boxes are water sealed to prevent air from leaking in and to 
keep the packing wet. A composition cage, in halves, inserted in the middle of the 
packing space is supplied with water piped directly from the discharge, if the pump han- 
dles clear, cold water. 

Independent water sealing should be provided from an independent source of cold, 
clean water, at a pressure of 15 to 40 lb. under the following conditions: 1. On suction 
lifts of 20 ft. to 25 ft. Ordinarily operation above 15 ft. is not recommended. 2. When 
discharge pressure is less than about 10 lb., or 23 ft. head. 3. When pumps are handling 
water over 175° E. 4. When the water is muddy, sandy or gritty. 5. In general, when 
liquid handled is other than water, as acid, juice, molasses and sticky substances. 6. On 
all hotwell pumps. 

PRIMING. — A centrifugal pump never should be operated unless filled with water. 
The pump cannot deliver water when operated dry, and wearing rings are likely to seize 
and cause serious damage. The only exception to this rule is a pump specially designed 
to start dry, and fitted with water-lubricated wearing rings whose water supply is from 
a source external to the pump. 

With a foot valve on the suction pipe the pump can be primed by venting the high 
point of the pump casing and admitting water from an outside source until suction pipe 
and casing are completely filled. All air must be exhausted from suction pipe and pump 
casing, as any entrapped air will interfere with operation or hinder the pump from lift- 
ing water. 

If the suction pipe has no foot valve, an ejector of good design and ample size, should 
be connected to the high point on pump casing. Ejectors can be operated with air, 
steam or water. With water, the supply must be of sufficient pressure to give high 
velocity through the ejector. 

Priming is unnecessary if the suction supply is under sufficient head to fill the pump 
casing, which is vented at the high point to permit the water to expel entrapped air. 

Another satisfactory method of priming is to use a motor-driven rotary vacuum pump. 
Several types, which will handle both air and water successfully, are available. If a dry 
vacuum pump is used for priming, the vacuum must be prevented from drawing over any 
water. 

STARTING AND OPERATING. — Before starting the first time, the prime mover 
should be disconnected and tested for correct direction of rotation, as indicated by the 
arrow on the pump casing. 

All bearings should be washed with kerosene, and oil rings should be free to turn. 
Bearings should be filled with a good grade of dynamo oil. After checking jacket, cooling 
water piping on thrust bearings to make sure that inlet is at bottom and discharge at 
top, the supply may be turned on, allowing an ample flow to keep the bearing cool. The 
water seal supply to glands next is turned on and the pump primed. The pump should 
not be run unless primed and full of water, as interior parts which depend on water for 
lubrication may be injured. Careful final inspection should be made of all parts before 
starting, and then the pump may be brought to speed. After a pressure is built up on 
the discharge, the discharge gate valve should be opened slowly. 



Fig. 24. Tump 
Packing- 
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A compound gage and a pressure gage connected respectively to the auction and dis- 
P urn P; an d mounted at a convenient place, will greatly help the operator. 

.During the routine operation of pumps, bearings should be occasionally inspected to 
insure that^ sufficient oil is in the oil pockets, and also that oil rings are turning freely 
and supplying enough oil to shaft and bearings. Bearings should be drained and washed, 
and the oil renewed every week or ten days during the first month of operation, and as 
often after that as conditions warrant. 

Stuffing box glands must be so adjusted as to permit a slight seepage of water out of 
the stuffing box at all times during operation. Otherwise, the packing will cause exces- 
sive wear on shaft sleeves. 

LOCATING TROUBLES. — The most common troubles, together with their causes, 
which may occur with a centrifugal pump are: 1. Failure to Deliver Water, a. Pump 
not primed, b. Insufficient speed, c. Discharge head too high, d . Suction lift too high 
(over 15 ft.); check with vacuum gage. e. Impeller plugged up. j. Wrong direction of 
rotation. 2. Insufficient Capacity, a. Air leaks in suction or stuffing boxes, b. Speed 
too low- c. Total dynamic head higher than, that for which pump is rated, d. Suction 
lift too high (over 15 ft.); check with vacuum gage. e. Impeller partially clogged. 
/. Insufficient suction head for hot water, g. Mechanical defects, i.e., wearing rings 
worn, impeller damaged, casing packing defective, h. Foot valve too small or restricted 
by trash, i. Foot valve or suction pipe not deeply enough immersed. 3. Insufficient 
Pressure, a. Speed too low. b. Air in water, c. Mechanical defects, i.e., wearing rings 
worn, impeller damaged, casing packing defective- 4- Pump Loses Water after Starting. 

а. Leaky suction line. b. Water seal plugged, c. Suction lift too high (over 15 ft.). 
d. Ajr or gases in water. 5. Pump Overloads Driver, a. Speed too high. 6. Total dy- 
namic head lower than rating — p runping too much water, c. Liquid pumped of different 
specific gravity and viscosity than that for which pump is rated- d. Mechanical defeets. 

б. Pump Vibrates . a. Misalignment, b. Foundation not sufficiently rigid- c. Impeller 
partially clogged, causing unbalance, d. Mechanical defects, i.e., shaft bent, rotating 
element binds, worn bearings. 

DRIVERS. — The electric motor is the most common driver for the centrifugal pump. 
The low starting torque of the centrifugal pump (10 to 25% of full load) avoids complex 
problems and permits use of the standard squirrel-cage induction motor. Synchronous 
motors must be selected for a pull-in torque to match pump characteristics. Variable 
speed motors and two-speed motors are desirable for some types of installations. Motors 
selected can be rated for the actual pump brake-horsepower. The steam turbine, either 
direct-connected or geared, is a common driver for the centrifugal pump. It has the 
advantage of variable speed, easily regulated by steam flow. Steam turbines selected 
can be rated for the actual pump brake-horsepower- Internal combustion engines 
(Diesel, gas and gasoline) involve a little care in installation, particularly when step-up 
gears are used. Critical speeds should be avoided by the selection of flexible couplings 
which do not transmit torsional vibration. The engine should be selected for 25% greater 
rating than the pump brake-horsepower. 

Water-wheels, when used as drivers for centrifugal pumps, must be accurately matched 
to the pump load. Both machines have similar torque-speed relations and a careful 
study of both is necessary to proper installation. The water-wheel-driven unit is simple 
to operate and control when properly installed. 

The use of belts (excepting V" belts) and steam engines as pump drivers is rapidly 
losing favor with a few exceptional cases. Both are relative low-speed drivers and there- 
fore are not applicable to higher speed pumps. Flat belts should be selected for not 
over 4500 ft. X->e* min. belt speed. Steam engines should be selected with 25% reserve 
horsepower. 

TURBIiNE-DiRIVEiN PTJMPS.*— Steam- turbine-driven centrifugal pumps have greater 
flexibility than motor-driven units. The speed may be readily adjusted through any 
range to obtain the desired head, while alternating-current motors have a limited number 
of steps in speed. It is often desirable and economical to operate largo centrifugal pumps 
at speeds lower than the most economical turbine speed, using mechanical reduction gears 
with flexible couplings on both sides of the gear. Such geared turbines operate at speeds 
up to 7000 r.p.m. Speed ratios in reduction gears range, for single reduction sets, from 
25 to 1 down to 3 to 1. 

Geared turbine-driven centrifugal pumps have practically supplanted vertical triple- 
expansion and horizontal cross-compound pumping engines for steam-driven municipal 
pumping equipment. Geared pumps cost much less and require less space and attend- 
ance. With the steam pressures, temperatures, and vacua commonly used (1934), the 


* Contributed by A. G. Christie. 
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efficiency of a turbine-driven pump can. be made to equal the beat performance of a triple- 
expansion engine where the power exceeds 500 Hp. 

Turbine-driven centrifugal pumps for regular water supply can. be fitted for fire service 
by providing a device to cut out the ordinary governor, and furnishing additional steam 
nozzles to be opened by hand. Turbine speed then increases and automatically delivers 
a greater quantity of water against the higher head needed for fixe service. 

Xarger boiler-feed pumps exceeding 1500 GPM capacity may be gear driven. Other 
boiler-feed pumps are direct driven, as pump speed can be made high enough for direct 
connection with reasonable efficiency. These pumps have been made as small as 100 
GPM at speeds of 6000 to 7000 r.p.m. Small turbine-driven feed pumps are used on 
some locomotives. The turbines generally operate non-condensing, the exhaust being 
used to heat feedwater. 

Main feed pumps in central stations generally are motor-driven centrifugal pumps, 
but a turbine-driven pump is used for standby services. Centrifugal boiler-feed pumps 
cause no pulsations on the boiler feed lines, and usually have check valves on the dis- 
charge side. A turbine-driven, boiler-feed pump has a limiting head against which it 
will discharge at constant speed. Excessively high pressures on boiler-feed lines thus are 
impossible. Such pumps, even in small sizes are much more economical of steam than 
direct-acting steam pumps. 

Turbine-driven centrifugal pumps for direct connection are built for various speeds. 
For central station work, centrifugal boiler-feed pumps, practically always, run at either 
1750 r.p.m- or 3500 r.p.m. depending on the size. 

Standard governors for turbines driving centrifugal pumps are constant speed with an 
emergency overspeed trip. Either of two controls also may be used; viz . , regulators to 
maintain constant pressure on the discharge line or controls to maintain, a constant differ- 
ential pressure between feed line and boiler drum. 

When hot water is furnished to the suction of a turbine-driven centrifugal boiler-feed 
pump, a positive excess of pressure is needed at the pump suction for a margin to cover 
inaccuracies in estimating entrance loss, pipe friction, velocity head and total lift. 
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METHODS OF MEASURING TEMPERATURE 

REFERENCES. — Technologic Paper No. 170, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington. High 
Temperature Measurements, Burgess-LeChafcelier, John Wiley Sons, Mew York. Pyrometry: 
A Symposium, Am. Inst. Min. Met. Engrs., New York. Practical Pyrometry, Perry, John 
Wiley & Sons. Methods of Measuring Temperature, Griffiths, J. B. Lippineott & Co. Power 
Test Code, A.S.M.E., Part 3, Instruments and Apparatus. Pyrometry, W. P. Wood and J. M. 
Cork, McGraw-Hill. 

The several methods of measuring tempera, ture are : 1. Liquid-in-glass thermometers, 
in which the expansion or contraction of a liquid, as mercury, alcohol, etc., indicates 
change in temperature- 2. Bourdon tube thermometers, in 'which the expansion or 
contraction of a liquid or gas in a tube actmtes a Bourdon spring, which moves an indicat- 
ing pointer or a recording pencil in accordance with the change in temperature. 3. Resist- 
ance thermometers in which change in temperature changes the electrical resistance of a 
calibrated wire. 4. Thermocouple pyrometers, in which a change of temperature 
sets up electromotive force at the junction of two dissimilar wires. 5. Radiation pyrom- 
eters, which absorb radiation of all wave lengths from the body whose temperature is 
being measured, the temperature of which is determined by the t em perature attained 
by the absorber in the pyrometer. 6. Optical pyrometers, which determine temperature 
by comparing the luminosity of the body whose temperature is being measured with 
the luminosity of a calibrated source. 7. Pyrometric cones, comprising a series of cones 
of refractory material, graded according to temperature- These are used by noting 
which one of the series softens and bends when exposed to the temperature being investi- 
gated. The ranges of these several methods of measuring temperature are given in Table 1, 


Table 1. — Range of Various Methods of Measuring Temperature 


Type of Instrument 

Range, deg. F. 

Limits of Error, deg. F. 

Liquid-in-glass Thermometer 



Ordinary glass, mercury-filled 

-35 to 750 

0.5 to 7 

Corning normal, Corning Borosilicate, 
Jena I6 111 , Jena 59 Iir , mercury- and 
nitrogen- filled 

-35 to 925 

0.5 to 7 

Bourdont Tube Thermometer 
Liquid-filled type 

Alcohol-filled 

-50 to 300 

2 to 10 

Mercury-filled 

-38 to 1000 

2 to 10 

Vapor-pressure type 

Alcohol-filled 

200 to 400 

2 to 10 

Ether-filled 

100 to 300 

2 to 10 

Sulphur-dioxide-filled. 

20 to 250 

2 to 10 

Aniline 

400 to 700 

2 to 10 

Gas-filled type 

Nitrogen-filled 

— 60 to 1000 

2 to 10 

Resistance Thermometer 

-400 to 1800 

Depends on indicating instrument 

Thermocouple Pyrometers 

Base metal 

300 to 2000 

Depends on indicating instrument 

Rare metal 

300 to 2800 

2 to 20. 

Radiation Pyrometer 

1000 and up 

20 to 30 for black body conditions 

Optical Pyrometer 

1500 and up 

15 to 35 for black body conditions 

Pyrometric Cones 

1100 to 3600 

1 5 to 30 (approx.) in best makes. 


i. TEMPERATURE SCALES 

The ideal temperature scale, known as the thermodynamic scale, was defined by 
Kelvin as follows: “ The absolute values of two temperatures are to one another in the 
proportion of the heat taken in to the heat rejected in a reversible thermodynamic engine, 
working with a source and a refrigerator at the higher and lower temperatures, respec- 
tively/' The interval between the freezing and boiling points of pure water being as 
100° C., gives the size of the unit degree. The scales in practical use are supposedly in 
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general agreement with the therm odynamic scale or differ from it by small known quan- 
tities. 

The high temperature scale from 100° C. to about 1500° C. is defined by the expansion 
of nitrogen in the constant-volume gas thermometer. This scale varies from the thermo- 
dynamic scale by about 0.05° at 200° C., 0.3° at 600° C. and 1° at 1200° C. This ther- 
mometer is employed only as a fundamental standard instrument to determine the num- 
ber of so-called fixed points defined by the melting or boiling points of various chemical 
compounds and elements. Table 2 gives the fixed points utilized by the U. S. JBureau of 
Standards. 

The limit of accuracy of the gas thermometer is 1550° C. Temperature scales beyond 
this point must be extrapolated by means of the Stefan-Boltzraan or Wien-Planck radiation 
laws. The latter is J = c{K (e* — 1) ~ 1 * * , where J = energy corresponding to wave length 

T — absolute temperature of radiating black body; e = base of the natural system of 
logarithms; C\ = constant depending on apparatus, distance from the source, etc.; C2 = 
universal radiation constant = 14,330; k = c 2 j\T. The Bureau of Standards (Technologic 
Paper No. 170) has provisionally adopted the following means of defining the temperature 
scale: Interval —40 to -f450° C. by the platinum resistance thermometer calibrated in 
ice, steam and sulphur vapor; from 450° to 1100° C. by fixed points of copper, antimony 
and zinc; above 1100° C. extrapolation of Wien’s law, using the melting point of gold = 
1063° C. and a = 14,350. (See Optical Pyrometry, p. 3-12.) 


Table 2. — Standard Fixed Points for Thermometer Calibration 

(U. S. Bureau of Standards, 1933) 


Material 

Temperature 

Change 

of 

State.* 
Note 1 

Atmos- 

phere 

Material 

Temperature 

Change 

of 

State.* 
Note 1. 

Atmos- 

phere 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 


— 182 97 

-297.35 

B 



444.6 

832. 3 

B 


Carbon dioxide . 

-78.5 

-109.3 

S 


Antimony. 

630.3 

1 166. 9 

M or F 

*Note 2 


-38.87 

-37.97 



Aluminum 

660,1 

1220 2 

M or F 


Water 

0.00 

32.00 

M or J? 

Air 

Silver .... 

960.5 

l 760. 9 

M or F 

Note 2 

Sodium sulphate 

32.38 

90. 28 

T 


Gold 

1063.0 

1945. 4 

M or F 


Water 

100.00 

212.00 

B 


Copper. . . 

1083.0 

l 98 1 . 4 

M or F 

Note 2 

Naphthalene. . . 

217.96 

424.33 

B 


Nickel 

1455. 

2651. 

M or F 

Vacuo 

Tin . 

23! .9 

449.4 

MorF 


Palladium. 

1555. 

2831. 

M or F 

*Note 3 

Benzophenone . . 

305.9 

582.6 

B 


Platinum . 

1773. 

3223. 

M or F 

Cadmium 

320.9 

609.6 

M or F 


Iridium 

2454. 

4449. 

M or F 


Lead 

327.4 

621.3 

M or F 


Tungsten. 

3400. 

6152. 

M 

Vacuo 

Zinc 

419.5 

787. 1 

M or F 






* Note 1, B = Boiling point; M == Melting point; F — Breezing point; T — • Transition point; 
S = Sublimation point. Note 2 . Protected from Oj. Note 3. Protected from O 2 and 11 2 . 


2. THERMOMETRY 


Liquid-in-Glass Thermometers 


THE FAHRENHEIT THERMOMETER generally is used in English-speaking coun- 
tries and the Centigrade, or Celsius, thermometer in coun tries that use the metric system. 
In many scientific treatises in English, however, the Centigrade temperatures also are 
used, either with or without their Fahrenheit equivalents. The R6aumur thermometer 
is slightly used in Continental Europe. 

In the Fahrenheit thermometer the freezing-point of water is taken at 32°, and the 
boiling-point of water at mean atmospheric pressure at the sea-level, 14.7 lb. per aq in., 
is taken at 212°, the distance between these two points being divided into 180°. In 
the Centigrade and Reaumur thermometers the freezing-point is taken at 0°. The 
boiling-point is 100° in the Centigrade scale, and 80° in the Reaumur. 


1 Fahrenheit degree 

1 Centigrade degree 

1 Reaumur degree 

Temperature Fahrenheit 

Temperature Centigrade 
Temperature R6aumur 


= 5 / 9 deg. Centigrade 
= 9/5 deg. Fahrenheit 
= 9/4 deg. Fahrenheit 
= 9/s X temp. C. + 32° 
= 5/9 (temp. F. -32°) 

= 4/s temp. C. 


= 4 /o deg. Reaumur. 

= Vo deg. Reaumur. 

= f, /4 deg. Centigrade. 
= 9/4 temp. R. 32 °. 
== V 4 temp. R. 

= 4/9 (temp. F. — 32°). 

Fahrenheit tem- 
CompanieB, Itoches- 


FORMTTLAS FOR TEMPERATURE CONVERSION.— To convert 
peratures to Centigrade temperatures, the Taylor Instrument 
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ter, NT. Y., give the following formulas, which are based on the fact that the values of the 
readings on both Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales are the same at — 40°. 

To Convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit: 

T c = { (T/ +* 40) X Vs} - 40 = 0.556 (Tf +• 40) - 40. 

To Convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade: 

T f « {(T c +- 40) X 9/5} - 40 = 1.8 (T c -f 40) - 40, 

■where Tf and T c are Fahrenheit and Centigrade temperatures, respectively. 

TYPES OF LIQ1JID-IN-GLASS THERMOMETERS.— Thermometers may be 
classified by 

1. Expanding fluid. The fluids commonly used and their working range are as follows: 

Fluid Mercury Alcohol Toluol Pentane 

Working range, deg. F. —30 to 925 — 100 to 250 — 150 to 120 —300 to 70 

2. Form. — Etched-stem, either armored or unarmored; industrial, with metal bulb 
and scale case surrounding thermometer, either of the straight stem or angle stem types; 
enclosed scale in which the scale, of paper or glass, is enclosed in an outer tube surround- 
ing the thermometer stem. 

3. G-lass. — Corning normal or Jena 16 111 for ordinary and medium temperatures; 
Corning boro-silicate or Jena 59 111 for high temperatures (above 750° F.) . 

4. Immersion. — Graduated for full immersion of thread of expanding fluid in stem, 
or for partial immersion. For high temperatures they usually are graduated fox partial 
immersion. 

RANGE AND ACCURACY OP THERMOMETERS-— The usual limits of error of 
good etched-stem thermometers totally immersed in a calibrating . bath in comparison 
with standard thermometers are : 

Working temp, range, °F. —300 to 70 —35 to 32 32 to 300 212 to 600 600 to 925 

Limits of error, °F. 1 to 2 0.5 to 1 1 2 6 to 7 

If the thermometers are used in wells or if graduated for full immersion and only partly 
immersed, eyen though stem corrections are applied, the errors usually will be greater 
than those given aboye. Partial immersion thermometers usually will be less accurate 
than the limits above noted. 

CORRECTION FOR EXPOSED STEM OF MERCURIAL THERMOMETER.— 

If a portion of the mercury column thermometer is exposed to atmospheric temperature, 
the bulb being at a different temperature, a correction K must be added to the observed 
temperature, unless the thermometer has been calibrated for the particular conditions 
under which it is used. 

K = nf$ (T — £) for Centigrade thermometers, 

= 0.55555 n (3 (T — t) for Fahrenheit thermometers, 
where n = number of degrees of exposed stem ; p = apparent coefficient of expansion of 
mercury in the glass; T = observed temperature; t = mean temperature of exposed stem. 
For temperatures up to 212° F.? the Smithsonian Institution gives the following values of 0: 

Jena 16 ni or Greiner or Friedrich resistance glass, /3 = 0.000159; Jena 5S 111 , 0 = 

0. 000164; for glass of unknown composition, take = 0.000155. 

CALIBRATION OF THERMOMETERS.— Thermometers may be calibrated by com- 
parison with a standard or secondary standard thermometer, both 
being immersed in a bath which can be heated to a desired tem- 
perature range. A standard thermometer is one that has been 
calibrated by the TJ. S. Bureau of Standards. A secondary stand- 
ard thermometer is one that has been calibrated against a stand- 
ard thermometer. The thermometer may be calibrated degree by 
degree, or at wider intervals ranging as high as 50 °, depending on 
accuracy desired and purpose for which the thermometer is to be 
used. The standard thermometer should be immersed in the 
bath to the same depth as when it was calibrated, and the other 
thermometer to the depth at which it will be used. Ample time 
should be allowed to permit the thermometer under test to attain 
the temperature of the bath, in order to compensate for difference 
in time lag between it and the standard. 

When calibrating by comparison with a standard thermometer, 
the temperature intervals can be made as small as desired if the 
bath has suitable control. 

Another method of calibration is checking the fixed points, 

1. e., freezing and boiling points on the thermometer. 



for Draining 
Excess Water 

Fig. 1. Method of De« 
termini ng Freezing 
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Table 3. — Temperature Conversion — Centigrade to Fahrenheit 


Values fob Interpolation in Table 


Deg. C.. . . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Deg. F.. . . 

1.8 

3.6 

5.4 

7.2 

9.0 

10,8 

12.6 

14.4 

16.2 

18.0 


o 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

| 60 

70 

80 

90 

c.j 

Degrees, Fahrenheit 

— 1200 

-328 

-346 

-364 

- 382 

- 400 

-418 

-436 

-454 



-100 

- 148 

- 166 

- 184 

-202 

-220 

-238 

-256 

-274 

-292 

-310 

~o 

+ 32 

+ 14 

-4 

-22 

-40 

-58 

-76 

-94 

-1 12 

-130 

+0 

+ 32 

+ 50 

+ 68 

+ 86 

+ 104 

+ 1 22 

+ 140 

-f- 1 58 

+ 176 

+ 194 

100 

212 

230 

248 

266 

284 

302 

320 

338 

356 

374 

200 

392 

410 

428 

446 

464 

482 

500 

518 

536 

554 

300 

572 

590 

608 

626 

644 

662 

680 

698 

716 

734 

400 

752 

770 

788 

806 

824 

842 

860 

878 

896 

914 

500 

932 

950 

968 

986 

1004 

1022 

1040 

1058 

1076 

1094 

600 

1112 

1130 

1148 

1166 

1184 

1202 

1220 

1238 

1256 

1274 

700 

1292 

1310 

1328 

1346 

1364 

1382 

1400 

1418 

1436 

1454 

800 

1472 

1490 

1508 

1526 

1544 

1562 

1580 

1598 

1616 

1634 

900 

1652 

1670 

1688 

1706 

1724 

1742 

1760 

1778 

1796 

1814 

1000 

1832 

1850 

1868 

1886 

1904 

1922 

1940 

1958 

1976 

1994 

LlOO 

2012 

2030 

2048 

2066 

2084 

2102 

2120 

2138 

2156 

2174 

1200 

2192 

2210 

2228 

2246 

2264 

2282 

2300 

2318 

2336 

2354 

1300 

2372 

2390 

2408 

2426 

2444 

2462 

2480 

2498 

2516 

2534 

1400 

2552 

2570 

2588 

2606 

2624 

2642 

2660 

2678 

2696 

2714 

1500 

2732 

2750 

2768 

2786 

2804 

2822 

2840 

2858 

2876 

2894 

1600 

2912 

2930 

2948 

2966 

2984 

3002 

3020 

3038 

3056 

3074 

1700 

3092 

3110 

3128 

3146 

3164 

3182 

3200 

3218 

3236 

3254 

1300 

3272 

3290 

3308 

3326 

3344 

3362 

3380 

3398 

3416 

3434 

1900 

3452 

3470 

3488 

3506 

3524 

3542 

3560 

3578 

3596 

3614 

2000 

3632 

3650 

3668 

3686 

3704 

3722 

3740 

3758 

3776 

3794 

2100 

3812 

3830 

3848 

3866 

3884 

3902 

3920 

3938 

3956 

3974 

2200 

3992 

4010 

4028 

4046 

4064 

4082 

4100 

4118 

4136 

4154 

2300 

4172 

4190 

4208 

4226 

4244 

4262 

4280 

, 4298 

4316 

4334 

2400 

4352 

4370 

4388 

4406 

4424 

4442 

4460 

4478 

4496 

4514 

2500 

4532 

4550 

4568 

4586 

4604 

4622 

4640 

i 4658 

4676 

4694 

2600 

4712 

4730 

4748 

4766 

4784 

4802 

4820 

: 4838 

4856 ! 

4874 

2700 

4892 

4910 

4928 

4946 

4964 

4982 

5000 

i 5018 

5036 

5054 

2800 

5072 

5090 

5108 

5126 

5144 

5162 

5180 

1 5198 

5216 

5234 

2900 

5252 

5270 

5288 

5306 

5324 

5342 

5360 

! 5378 

5396 

5414 

3000 

5432 

5450 

5468 

5486 

5504 

5522 

5540 

5558 

5576 

5 594 

3100 

5612 

5630 

5648 

5666 

5684 

5702 

5720 

5738 

5756 

5774 

3200 

5792 

5810 

5828 

5846 

5864 

5882 

5900 

5918 

5936 

5954 

3300 

5972 

5990 

6008 

6026 

6044 

6062 

6080 

6098 

6116 

6134 

3400 

6152 

6170 

6188 

6206 

6224 

6242- 

6260 

6278 

6296 

6314 

3500 

6332 

6350 

6368 

6386 

6404 

6422 

6440 

6458 

6476 

6494 

3600 

6512 

6530 

6548 

6566 

6584 

6602 

66^0 : 

6638 

6656 

6674 

3700 

6692 

6710 

6728 

6746 

6764 

6782 

6800 

6818 

6836 

6854 

3800 

6872 

6890 

6908 

6926 

6944 

6962 

6980 

6998 

7016 

7034 

3900 

7052 

7070 

7088 

7106 

7124 

7142 

7160 

7178 

7196 

7214 

Examples: 

1347° C 

. = 1340' 

° C. + 7 

° C. = 2444° F. 

+ 12.6°: 

F. - 2456.6° F. 




- 194° C. - - 190° C. + (~ 4° C.) = - 310° F. + (- 7.2 

0 F.) = 

- 317.2° 

F. 


1852° F. - 1850 

° F. + 2 

° F. = 1010° C. 

+ 1.11° 

C. = 1011 . 11 ° c. 




-226° F. = - 220° F. + (- 6° F.) = - 134.44° C. + (~ 3.33° C.) = - 137.77° C. 

Freezing Point is checked by surrounding the bulb with a mixture of water and ice, 
drawing off most of the water. The difference between the reading and the 32° mark on 
the thermometer is the error in location of the freezing point. In general, natural ice is 
satisfactory, but for a very high degree of accuracy ice made from distilled water should 
be used. 

Boiling Point. — To determine boiling point, the thermometer is suspended in a bath so 
that it is entirely surrounded by the vapor of boiling distilled water at atmospheric 
pressure. Boiling should be continued until the water is free of air, which will be denoted 
by temperature indicated by the thermometer remaining constant, barometric pressure 
being unchanged. The thermometer should not project into the liquid. The difference 
between the thermometer reading and temperature as shown by the steam tables for 
the barometric pressure at which the test is made will be the error in the marking of 
the boiling point. Figs. 1 and 2 show types of apparatus recommended by the A.S.M.E. 


tit 
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Table 4. — Temperature Conversion — Fahrenheit to Centigrade 


VALUES FOR INTEEPOLATIOST IN TABLE 


Deg . F .. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Deg . C .. 

. 0.555 

1.11 1 

1.666 

2.222 

2.777 

3.333 

3.888 

4.444 

5.000 

5.5 55 

Deg . — > 

o 1 

10 | 

20 | 

30 | 

40 | 

50 

60 

70 

| 80 

90 

T 4 , 

Degrees , Centigrade 

-400 

- 240.00 

- 245.56 

- 251.1 1 

— 256.67 

- 262.22 

- 267.78 

- 277.33 




-300 

- 184.44 

- 190.00 

— 195.56 

- 201.1 1 

- 206.67 

- 212.22 

- 217.78 

- 223.23 

- 228.89 

- 234.44 

-200 

— 128.89 

- 134.44 

- 140.00 

- 145.56 

- 15 1.11 

- 156.67 

- 162.22 

- 167.78 

- 173.33 

- 178.89 

-100 

- 7333 

— 78.89 

- 84.44 

- 90.00 

— 95.56 

- 101.1 1 

- 106.67 

- 112.22 

- 117.78 

- 123.33 

— 0 


— 23.33 

- 28.89 

- 34.44 



maul 

■agEM 


- 67.78 

-HO 

- 17.78 

— 12.22 

- 6.67 

- 1.1 1 



ME Ml 

E20H 


- t - 32.22 

too 

37.78 

43.33 

48.89 

54.44 


65.56 

71.1 1 

76.67 

82.22 

87.78 

200 

93.33 

98.89 

104.44 

1 10.00 

115.56 

121.1 1 

I 26.67 

132.22 

137.78 

143.33 

300 

148.89 

154.44 

■r.iiiiTii 

165.56 

171.11 

176.67 

182.22 

187.78 

193.33 

198.89 

400 

204.44 

■nnmni 

215.56 

221.1 1 

226.67 

232.22 

237.78 

243.33 

248.89 

254.44 

500 

260.00 

265.56 

271.1 1 

276.67 

282.22 

287.78 

293.33 

298.89 

304.44 

310.00 

600 

315.56 

321.11 

326.67 

332.22 

337.78 

343.33 

348.89 

354.44 

360.00 

365.56 

700 

371.11 

376.67 

382.22 

387.78 

393.33 

398.89 

404.44 

410.00 

415.56 

421.11 

800 

426.67 

432.22 

437.78 

443.33 

448.89 

454.44 

460.00 

465.56 

471.11 

476.67 

900 

482.22 

487.78 

493.33 

498.89 


510.00 

515.56 

521 . 1 1 

526.67 

532.22 

1000 

537.78 

543.33 

548.89 

554.44 


565.56 

571.1 1 

576.67 

582.22 

587.78 

1100 

593.33 

598.89 

604.44 

610.00 

615.56 

621.11 

626.67 

632.22 

637.78 

643.33 

1200 

648.89 

654.44 

660.00 

655.56 

671.11 

676.67 

682.22 

687,78 

693.33 

698.89 

1300 

704.44 

710.00 

7 15.56 

721.1 1 

726.67 

732.22 

737.78 

743.33 

748.89 

754.44 

1400 

760.00 

765.56 

771.1 1 

776.67 

782.22 

787.78 

793.33 

798.89 

804.44 

810.00 

1600 

815.56 

821.11 

826.67 

832.22 

837.78 

843.33 

848.89 

854.44 

860.00 

865.56 

1600 

871.11 

876.67 

882.22 

887.78 

893.33 

898.89 

904.44 

910.00 

915.56 

921.11 

1700 

926.67 

932.22 

937.78 

943.33 

948.89 

954.44 

960.00 

965.56 

971.11 

976.67 

1800 

982.22 

987.78 

993.33 

998.89 

1 004.4 

1010.0 

1015.6 

1021.1 

1026.7 

1032.2 

1900 

1037.8 

1 043.3 

1048.9 

1054.4 

1 060.0 

1065.6 

1071.1 

1076.7 

1082.2 

1087.8 

2000 

1093.3 

1 098.9 

1104.4 

1110.0 

l 11 5.6 

1121.1 

1126.7 

1 132.2 

1 137.8 

1143.3 

2100 

1 148.9 

1 154.4 

1160.0 

1 165.6 

1 171.1 

1176.7 

1182.2 

1 187.8 

1 193.3 

1198.9 

2200 

1204.4 

1210.0 

12 15.6 

1221.1 

1 226.7 

1232.2 

1237.8 

1243.3 

1248.9 

1254.4 

2300 

1260.0 

1 265.6 

1271.1 

1276.7 

1 282.2 

1287.8 

1293.3 

1298.9 

1304.4 

1HW 

2400 

1315.6 

1321.1 

1326.7 

1332.2 

1 337.8 

1343.3 

1348.9 

1354.4 

1360.0 

1365.6 

2500 

1371.1 

1 376.7 

1382.2 

1387.8 

1 393.3 

1398.9 

MEHE«I 

1410.0 

1415.6 

1421.1 

2600 

1426.7 

1432.2 

1437.8 

1443.3 

1 448.9 

1454.4 

1460.0 

1465.6 

1471.1 

1476.7 

2700 

1482.2 

1487.8 

1493.3 

1498.9 

1 504.4 

Kilim 

1515.6 

152 1.1 

1526.7 

1532.2 

2800 

1537.8 

1543.3 

1548.9 

1554.4 

1 560.0 

1565.6 

1571.1 

1576.7 

1582.2 

1587.8 

2900 

1593.3 

1598.9 

1604.4 

1610.0 

1615.6 

1621.1 

1626.7 

1632.2 

1637.8 

1643.3 

3000 

1648.9 

1654.4 

1660.0 

1665.6 

1671.1 

1676.7 

1682.2 

1687.8 

1693.3 

1698.9 

3100 

1704.4 

1710.0 

17 15.6 

1721.1 

1726.7 

17 32.2 

1737.8 

1743.3 

1748.9 

1754.4 

3200 

1760.0 

1765.6 

1771.1 

1776.7 

1782.2 

1787.8 

1793.3 

1798.9 

1804.4 

■ MW 

3300 

1815.6 

1821.1 

1826.7 

1832.2 

1837.8 

1843.3 

1848.9 

1854.4 


1865.6 

3400 

1871.1 

1876.7 

1882.2 

1887.8 

1893.3 

1898.9 

■IdtEKW 

1 9 1 0.0 

1915.6 

1921. 1 

3500 

1926.7 

1932.2 

1937.8 

1943.3 

1948.9 

1954.4 

1960.0 

1965.6 

1971.1 

1976.7 

3600 

1982.2 

1987.8 

1993.3 

1998.9 

2004.4 

Miriiii 

2015.6 

202 1.1 

2026.7 

2032.2 

3700 

2037.8 

2043.3 

2048.9 

2054.4 

2060.0 


2071.1 

2076.7 

2082.2 

2087.8 

3800 

2093.3 

2098.9 

21 04.4 

2 110.0 

2115.6 

21 21.1 

2126.7 

2132.2 

2137.8 

2143.3 

3900 

2 148.9 

2154.4 

2160.0 

2 165.6 

2171.1 

2176.7 

2182.2 

2187.8 

2193.3 

2198.9 

4000 

2204.4 

2210.0 

2215.6 

2221.1 

2226.7 

2232.2 

2237.8 

2243.3 

2248.9 

2254.4 

4100 

2260.0 

2265.6 

2271.1 

2276.7 

2282.2 

2287.8 

2293.3 

2298.9 

2304.4 

2310.0 

4200 

2315.6 

2321.1 

2326.7 

2332.2 

2337.8 

2343.3 

2348.9 

2354.4 

2360.0 

2365.6 

4300 

2371. 1 

2376.7 

2382.2 

2387.8 

2393.3 

2398.9 

2404.4 

241 0.0 

2415.6 

2421.1 

4400 

2426.7 

2432.2 

2437.8 

2443.3 

2448.9 

2454.4 

2460.0 

2465.6 

2471.1 

2476.7 

4500 

2482.2 

2487.8 

2493.3 

2498.9 

2504.4 

2510.0 

2515.6 

2521.1 

2526.7 

2532.2 

4500 

2537.8 

2543.3 

2548.9 

2554.4 

2560.0 

2565.6 

257 1.1 

2576.7 

2582.2 

2587.8 

4700 

2593.3 

2598.9 

2604.4 

2610.0 

26 15.6 

2621.1 

2626.7 

2632.2 

2637.8 

2643.3 

4800 

2648.9 

2654.4 

2660.0 

2665.6 

2671.1 

2676.7 

2682.2 

2687,8 

2693.3 

2698.9 

4900 

2704.4 

2710.0 

2715.6 

2721.1 

2726.7 

2732.2 

2737.8 

2743.3 

2748.9 

2754.4 

5000 

2760.0 

27 65.6 

2771.1 

2776.7 

2782.2 

2787.8 

2793.3 

2798.9 

2804.4 

2810.0 

6100 

2815.6 

2821 .1 

2826.7 

2832.2 

2837.8 

2843.3 

2848.9 

2854.4 

2860.0 

2865.6 

5200 

2871. 1 

2876.7 

288 2.2 

2887.8 

2893.3 

2898.9 

2904.4 

2910.0 

29 15.6 

2921.1 

5300 

2926.7 

2932.2 

2937.8 

2943.3 

2948.9 

2954.4 

2960.0 

2965.6 

2971 .1 

2976.7 

5400 

2982.2 

2987.8 

2993.3 

2998.9 

3004.4 

3010.0 

301 5.6 

3021.1 

3026.7 

3032.2 

5500 

3037.8 

3043.3 

3048.9 

3054.4 

3060.0 

3065.6 

307 1.1 

3076.7 

3082.2 

3087.8 

5600 

3093.3 

3098.9 

3104.4 

31 10.0 

31 15.6 

3121.1 

3126.7 

3132.2 

3137.8 

3143.3 

5700 

3148.9 

3154.4 

3160.0 

3165.6 

3171.1 

3176.7 

3182.2 

3187.8 

31 93.3 

3198.9 

5806 

3204.4 

3210.0 

3215.6 

3221.1 

3226.7 

3232.2 

3237.8 

3243.3 

3248.9 

3254.4 

5900 

3260.0 

3265.6 

3271. 1 

3276.7 

3282.2 

3287.8 

31Q3.3 

3298.9 

3304.4 

3310.0 


Boiler Code Committee for determination of freezing and boiling points, respectively. 

For temperatures up to 200° F. a water bath is satisfactory for comparison of ther- 
mometers. For temperatures from 200° to 600° F. an oil bath, using mineral or cylinder 
oil with high 0aeh point, should be used. All baths should be stirred during tests to 
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maintain uniformity of temperature. Tor design of a satisfactory type of oil bath, see 
A.S.M.E. Power Test Code, Instruments and Apparatus, Part 3, p. 25, 1931. For tem- 



Fia. 5. Thermometer Well for Vertical Pipe 


peratures between 300° and 900° F. molten salts, as Lavite, a mixture of barium and 
sodium chlorides, should be used. The type of bath should be similar to that used for oil. 

Time Lag. — A thermometer does not immediately indicate the 



Fig. 6- Method of 
Inserting Well in 
Pipe 


temperature of the substance in which it is immersed. The time 
required to attain that temperature is known as the time log: and 
varies in different thermometers depending on a number of different 
conditions. In the measurement of temperatures of gases or liquids 
flowing in pipes the time lag may be of considerable importance, 
and the thermometer should be calibrated in respect to this feature. 
For a full discussion of time lag, see Therm omotric Lag, 17. 9. Bureau 
of Standards Reprint No. 18-5. 

THERMOMETER WELLS. — Whenever possible, a thermometer 
should be in direct contact with the substance whose temperature 
is being measured. When necessary to use a thermometer well, the 
well should not project any more than is necessary, in order to pre- 
vent heat transfer. All exposed parts of the well should be insulated, 
as should the wall of the pipe or other container for some distance on 
either side of the well, if such insulation will not affect the tem- 
perature of the substance being measured. The construction of 
the well should be such that it has the smallest possible metallic 
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connection, consistent with strength, with the wall of the pipe or other container, in 
order to reduce heat flow along the well. The well should have sufficient surface to 
enable it to absorb heat from the substance being measured as rapidly as it is lost from 
the exposed end. 

The types of wells to be used to measure temperature of a fluid are as follows: Liquid 
and saturated vapor, plain well; gas and superheated vapor, finned well. Details of the 
construction of these wells are shown in Pigs. 3 and 4, and in Table 5. Fig. 5 shows a 
finned well for a vertical pipe. Fig. 6 shows a method of inserting a well in pipes under 
4 in. diam. For filling the wells mercury is advisable up to 500° F.; solder from 500 
to 1O0CP F.; and tin from 600 to 1800° F. 

Plain carbon steel (S max. — 0.05%) is suitable for wells for temperatures up to 750° F. 
For temperatures over 750° F. a heat-resisting steel should be used- The A.S.M.E. 
Boiler Code Committee gives (1931) the analyses of several steels that, with a proper 
factor of safety, may be used. Among these analyses are: 1. C, 0.49; Mn, 0.50; Si, 0.26; 
Cr, 1.62; Al, 1.00. 2. C, 0.50; Mn, 0.74; Si, 0.26; Cr, 2.32; V, 0.22. 3. C, 0.49; 
Mn, 0.24; Si, 0.26; Cr, 1.55; W, 2.40; V, 6.21. 4. C, 0.26; Mn, 0.65; Si, 3.03; Ni, 24.13; 

Cr, 18-23. 


Table 5. — Dimensions of Plain and Finned Thermometer Wells 

See Figs. 3 and 4. All dimensions in inches. 



1 Plain and Finned Wells 

Finned Wells Only 

Pipe Size, in. 

A 

B 

C* 1 

D 

E 

F 1 

G 

n 

J t 

K 

4-7 

4 

3 7/s 

1/2 

1 

0.525 

11/16 

3 /32 

1/16 

15 

5 /32 

8 and up 

7 

6 7/a 

3/4 

11/S 

5/8 

Vs 

5/32 

3/32 

21 

1/4 


* Standard pipe-size thread, t Number of fins and grooves. 


Bourdon Tube Thermometers 


Bourdon tube thermometers are: 1. Liquid-filled, the liquid completely filling the 
bulb, capillary and spring. 2. Vapor pressure, the liquid in the bulb having a free surface. 
3. Gas filled, the gas completely filling the bulb, capillary and spring. Bourdon tube 
thermometers may be used as indicating and recording instruments and also as distant- 
reading instruments. 

LI QFID-FILLED THERMOMETERS are: 1. Non-compen sated ; 2. Compensated 
for change in temperature of spring only; 3. Compensated for change in temperature of 
spring and capillary. The liquids used usually are mercury for temperature ranges 
of — 38° to 1000° F-, and alcohol for temperature ranges of — 50° to 300° F. The 
maximum length of capillary without compensation is 25 ft.; 10 ft. is the recommended 
maximum length. This type of thermometer uses bulbs smaller than those in the 
gas-filled and vapor-pressure types, and its accuracy is unaffected by barometric pressure 
changes. 

VAPOR-PRESSURE THERMOMETERS depend for their action on the pressure 
inside the thermometer as determined by the temperature of the free surface of the liquid. 
If the capillary and pressure spring contain only vapor, error due to variation of tempera- 
ture in tube and spring is absent. If the capillary and spring are filled with liquid no 
error will result from temperature change around the spring and along the capillary if 
the bulb temperature is higher. 

The following liquids are used in vapor-pressure thermometers: 


Liquid 

Ethyl alcohol 

Benzine 

Water 

Toluene 


Working 
Range, deg. F. 
200 to 400 
200 to 500 
200 to 600 
250 to 500 


Liquid 

Aniline 

Sulphur dioxide . 
Ether . 

Methyl ether . . . 


'Working 
Range, deg. F. 
400 to 700 
20 to 250 
100 to 300 
. —20 to 200 


A vapor-pressure thermometer is not subject to error due to variation in temperature 
of the capillary if installed under conditions for which specified. The capillary may be 
of any length up to 200 ft. As a recording instrument it has the disadvantage of using 
a chart with a non-uniform scale which cannot be integrated with an ordinary planixneter. 
Also, its accuracy is affected by the elevation of the bulb above or below the Bourdon 
spring and by changes in barometric pressure. The error may amount to as much as 
would obtain, between sea level conditions and elevations of 10,000 ft. and may range 
from 0.8% to 2.6%, depending on range of the thermometer, the part of the range that 
is used and the liquid in the instrument. The greatest error occurs with temperatures 
near the lower end of the range of the instrument. With a vapor-pressure thermometer, 
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temperature of the bulb usually must be above or below temperature at the spring or 
along the capillary. 

GAS-FILLED THERMO METERS chiefly utilize nitrogen as the working gas. The 
temperature range is — 60° to 1000° F. The length of capillary that may be used is 
unlimited, and installations with capillaries several hundred feet long are not uncommon. 
Gas-filled thermometers are subject to errors if the capillary Is at a different temperature 
in service than that at which it was calibrated. 

3. PYROMETRY 

The following division of pyrometric methods is given by Burgess (High Temperature 
Measurements) : 1. The gas pyrometer, which utilizes the measurement of change of 
pressure of a constant volume of gas. See Bourdon Tube Thermometers, p. 3-09. 2. Cal- 
orimetric pyrometer, based on the elevation of temperature of a known volume of "water 
by a mass of metal, at the temperature to be ascertained, dropped into the water. It is 
useful for intermittent researches in industrial establishments. Platinum is used in the 
laboratory, and nickel in the industrial plant. This method is practically obsolete 
(1935). 3. Radiation pyrometer, depending on the heat radiated by warm bodies. 

Its indications are influenced by the variable emissive power of the various substances. 
It is convenient for the determination, of very high temperatures, as those of the electric 
arc, the s un , and very hot furnaces. It is useful for measuring the temperature of moving 
objects, as billets, etc., particularly when an automatic record is desired. 4. Optical 
pyrometer, using either the photometric measurement of radiation of a given wave length 
of a definite portion of the visible spectrum, or the disappearance of a bright filament 
against an incandescent background. It also is influenced, but to a lesser extent than 
radiation pyrometers, by variable emissivity. It is principally used in industry to deter- 
mine temperature of bodies difficult of access, i.e., liquid flowing metal, metal in a furnace, 
moving billets, etc. The optical pyrometer cannot be made recording. It is the best 
instrument for measuring temperatures above 3000° F. 5. Electrical resistance pyrom- 
eter, which utilizes variations in the electrical resistance of platinum or other metals with 

Table 6. — Type of Pyrometers for Various Industrial Operations 


(Compiled by Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 1932) 


Service or Operation 

Temp. 
Range, 
deg. F. 

1 

Thermocouple 

Protecting Tube 

1 ^ 

Type of 
Instrument 

Steel hardening 





Carbon steel 

to 1 800 

(a) Ni-Cr, Ni-Al 

Ni-Cr 

Thermo-electric 

potentiometer 

High speed 

Blast furnaces 

to 2500 

(6) Platinum 

Sillimanite* and outer 
nickel tube 


Checkerwork 

1000-1600 

(a) Ni-Cr, Ni-Al 

Ni-Cr 

“ 

Glass plants 





Melting tanks 

2500-2800 

(5) Platinum 

Sillimanite with outer 
silica block 


Ovens and lehrs .... 

800-1400 

Iron, constantan 

Calorized iron 

“ 

Ceramic kilns 

2200-2800 

(fr) Platinum 

Silimanite with outer 
silica block 

,4 

Boilers 





Furnace walls 

2000-2500 




Radiation, optical 

Last pass and stack 

300-800 

Iron, constantan 


Thermo-electric 

Brass, copper and 





bronze melting. .. 

1700-2300 

(a) Ni-Cr, Ni-Al 

Bare couple 

“ 

Iron and steel melting 

2700-3200 



Radiation, optical 

Cement plants 




Kil ns 

2800-3000 



* * 

Kiln stack 

1200-1600 

(a) Ni-Cr, Ni-Al 

N i-Cr 

Thermo-electric 

potentiometer 

Oil refinery 





Furnaces 

up to 1800 

(a) Ni-Cr, Ni-Al 

Ni-Cr 

“ 

Hot oil 

750-1 300 

Iron, constantan 

Steel 

“ 

Oil vapor 

150-600 

Iron, constantan 

Bronze, steel 

“ 

Coke oven and pro- 




ducer gas plants.. 

1200-1600 

(a) Ni-Cr, Ni-Al 

Ni-Cr or high Cr-Pe 
allov 

“ 


(а) Positive wire: nickel, 90%; chromium, 10%. Negative wire: nickel, 98% ; aluminum, 2% 

(б) Positive wire : pure platinum. Negative wire: platinum, 90%; rhodium, 10% 

* IMullite. 
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temperature. It is correct up to 1800° F. but requires fragile and delicate parts. 6. Thermo- 
electric pyrometer, utilizing the electro-motive forces developed by the difference in 
temperature of two similar thermo-electric junctions opposed to one another. It is 
extensively "used, in industrial works for the measurement of temperatures up to 2700° P. 
7. Contraction pyrometer (Wedgwood) which utilizes the permanent contraction taken 
by clayey materials when, subject to more or less high temperatures- It is used only in a 
few pottery works. 8. Fusible cones, utilizing the unequal fusibility of earthenware 
cones of varied composition. These give only discontinuous indications. They are in 
general use in pottery works and similar industries. 

The type of instrument to be used in any particular case depends on the temperature 
and on the conditions of operation. With thermo-electric pyrometers, the couple and 
its protecting tube must be chosen with regard to the temperature, the character of the 
gases present in the furnace and the time lag that is permissible. Table 6 will serve as a 
guide for the selection of the pyrometer suitable for different industrial conditions. 


Pyrometers 

RADIATION" PYROMETER. — The intensity of the radiant energy emitted by a body 
is an indication of the temperature of that body. The intensity of radiation depends both 
upon the temperature of the body and upon the material composing it. If two similar 
hot bodies axe at the same temperature, and the first is found to radiate energy at twice 
the rate ^ of the second, the first is said to have twice the emissive power of the second. 
A material with the highest possible emissivity is known as a “ black body.” Black-body 
conditions are obtained by heating uniformly a hollow enclosure and measuring the 
radiation from a small opening in the walls. The numerical value 1 is usually applied 
to the emissivity of a black body and all other materials thus have an emissivity of less 
than 1. (See also Radiation, p. 3-31.) 

In the radiation pyrometer the emissions from a radiant body are focused to fall 
upon the hot junction of a small thermocouple in the pyrometer, and the temperature to 
which this junction rises is approximately proportional to the rate at which the energy 
falls upon it. According to the Stefan-Boltzman law, this temperature is proportional 
to the 4th power of the absolute temperature of the source of radiation. The electro- 
motive force generated by this temperature rise is measured by a galvanometer or poten- 
tiometer, as in the thermo-electric pyrometer, which is calibrated to determine the relation 
between the electro-motive force so developed and the temperature of the radiant body. 
The energy waves radiating from the body are focused by a concave mirror upon the 
thermo-electric couple. Dust accumulations upon this mirror may reduce its reflection 
coefficient to such an extent that errors of 100° to 200° C. may be developed, and pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent dust entering the instrument. The readings generally 
are independent of the distance of the instrument from the source of radiation, providing 
that the image must more than cover the disc or black spot in the instrument, although 
this condition is not always realized. The radiation pyrometer tends to give a reading 
lower than the true reading as the sighting distance is increased or the size of the radiant 
body is decreased. It is, therefore, desirable to locate the instrument as closely as possible 
to the body whose temperature is to be measured. 

Radiation pyrometers are calibrated to read correctly when sighted on a black body. 


Table 7.— True Temperature Corresponding to Apparent Temperature Measured by 
Radiation Pyrometers when Sighted upon Materials in the Open. 

(U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Paper 170) 


Observed 
Temperature,, 
dei?. F. 

True Temperature, deg. F. 

Molten I ron 

Molten Copper 

Copper Oxide 

Iron Oxide 

Nickel Oxide 

1 1 10 


2065 

1330 

1165 

13 10 

1200 

.... 

2210 

1425 


1390 

1290 


2355 

1525 

1355 

1470 

1380 



1635 


1555 

1470 

2 i 90 


1735 

1545 

1645 

1560 

2320 


1830 


1725 

1650 

2445 


1940 

1735 

1805 

1740 

2570 


2040 


1 885 

1830 

2685 


2140 

1 9 20 

1965 

1920 

2820 




2050 

20 10 

2930 



21 10 

2130 

2!OQ 

3055 




2210 

? 1 90 

3180 



2300 1 

2290 
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Most furnaces approximate black body conditions. Materials in the furnace, and at the 
same temperature, cannot be distinguished from the surroundings, and may be con- 
sidered black bodies. If the coefficient of actual emissivity of the material is 0.45, its 
reflection coefficient will be 0.55, and the total emissivity of the body will be 1.0, or that 
of a black body. That is 55%, of the energy radiated from the body will be reflected 
from the surrounding walls, which are at the same temperature. If, however, the material 
be removed from the furnace, it then will emit but 45% of the radiant energy of a black 
body at the same temperature. 

Materials in the open, whose temperature is to be measured, therefore, should have a 
correction applied to the observed temperature to convert it to true temperatures. Table 7 
shows true temperatures corresponding to apparent temperatures observed with a radiation 
pyrometer and sighted on materials in the open. 

For details of construction of radiation pyrometers, consult catalogs of Thwing Instru- 
ment Co., Philadelphia; Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia; Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. 

Optical Pyrometer. — The optical pyrometer is similar to the radiation pyrometer in 
that it measures the energy radiated from incandescent bodies, but measures the light 
energy instead of the heat energy. A source of light of constant brightness in the pyrom- 
eter i 3 compared with the luminosity of the body whose temperature is to be measured. 
In one type, the pyrometer is focused on the source of energy, and then wedges of absorbing 
glass are adjusted until the lights from the two sources appear of the same intensity upon 
the field of the instrument. A color screen causes the light to be monochromatic (usually 
red). A scale which reads directly in degrees of temperature, attached to the absorbing 
wedges, is calibrated to show the temperature corresponding to different positions of the 
wedges. Another type of optical pyrometer compares the brightness of the filament 
of an electric lamp in the pyrometer with the brightness of the body whose temperature is 
being measured. The current through the filament is adjusted, until the filament dis- 
appears when viewed against the radiant body. The instrument is so calibrated that 
the current required for the lamp is a direct reading of the temperature of the body in 
question. 

Optical pyrometers are calibrated to read correctly when sighted on a black body. 
Objects in the furnace which are practically indistinguishable when heated, approximate 
black body conditions, and the temperature measurement is not seriously in error. Such 
error as exists will give a reading higher than the true reading, if the furnace walls are 
brighter than the material and lower than the true reading if the material is brighter than 
the walls. The pyrometer should be sighted through a small peep hole when approximate 
temperature uniformity is reached, or through a deep wedge-shaped cavity or hole in 
the material itself. 

The optical pyrometer sighted on glowing material in the open reads too low. Cor- 
rections are necessary for materials whose temperature is measured under such conditions. 
Table 8 gives the corrections for various industrial materials sighted on in the open, 
when measured by optical pyrometers. The optical pyrometer will not give satisfactory 
readings when sighted through flames or smoke. The presence of flames will increase 


Table 8. — True Temperature Corresponding to Observed Temperature Measured by 
Optical Pyrometers Using Red light when Sighted on Materials in the Open 


Observed 

Tempera- 

ture, 

(leg. F. 

True Temperature, deff. F. 

Molten 
Co iper 

Molten 

Iron 

6olid 
[ ro n 

O . ide 

Solid 
Nick, el 
Oxide 

Niehronie 

or 

Ohromel 

M ol ten 
£1 hk 

Bright 

I J lati num 

1290 



1 290 

1295 

1295 


1 380 

1470 



1 475 

1475 

1480 


1 580 

1650 



1 655 

1660 

1660 


1 780 

1740 

1990 


1 745 

1750 

1755 


1885 

1830 

2100 


1 340 

1845 

18 50 


1 980 

1920 

2215 


1930 

1935 

1945 


2090 

20 10 

2330 

2 ] 60 

2020 

2030 

20 40 


2195 

2100 

2445 

2260 

2 1 i 5 

2125 

21 40 


2300 

21 90 

2560 

2365 

2210 

2220 

2235 


2405 

2280 

2680 

2470 


2310 



2505 

2370 

2800 

2570 


2410 



2615 

2550 


2775 




2650 

2830 

2730 


2985 




2850 

3045 

29 10 


3195 




3040 


3090 


34 10 


.... 


3235 


3180 


35 15 


...... 


3325 

! .... 
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bh© temperature readings, while smoke will cause the readings to be several hundred 
degrees low. 

For details of the construction of optical pyrometers consult catalogs of Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Rochester, N". Y.; Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh; Leeds & In orth tup Co., 
Philadelphia; Shore Instrument Co., New York. 

RESISTANCE PYROMETERS are made of platinum for temperatures up to about 
1800° F., and of nickel for temperatures up to about 600° F. The variation in the electrical 
resistance of these metals with changes of temperature may be deter min ed with a Wheat- 
stone bridge or a galvanometer. These pyrometers are largely used for the measur em ent 
of low temperatures, and to some extent for high temperatures. They are of value in 
laboratory work for precision measurements. An important use is the accurate measure- 
ment of steam temperature. Resistance pyrometers are made for industrial use, and 
are applied to high temperatures where higher accuracy is desired than is possible with a 
base-metal thermocouple if the temperatures arc not high enough to give the required 
sensitivity with a noble metal thermocouple. The thermocouple usually is preferred, 
due to its greater simplicity and lower first cost. 

THERMO-ELECTRIC PYROMETERS. — The thermo-electric pyrometer consists 
essentially of a thermocouple of two different metals or alloys. The wires compo sing 
it are fused together at one end to form the measuring (hot) junction which is exposed 
to the temperature to be measured. The other ends, called the reference (cold) junction, 
are maintained at a constant temperature, as room temperature. The electro-motive 
force, induced by the difference in temperature between the two ends, is proportional 
to the temperature difference and may be measured by an indicating instrument, as the 
millivoltmeter or a potentiometer. These, together with lead wires connecting the 
reference junctions to the indicating instrument, complete the pyrometer. 

The original thermo-electric pyrometer, as developed by Le Chatelier, employed a 
thermocouple consisting of one wire of platinum and one of an alloy of platinum 90%, 
and rhodium 10%. This couple may be used with temperatures up to about 2700° F. 
with an accuracy of about 5° F. Other combinations known as base metal couples are 
available and are of sufficient accuracy for industrial use. Up to 675° T. a copper- 
constantan couple may be used with extreme precision, or to within =bl0° F. up to 900° F. 
Up to 1600° F. iron-constantan or nichrome-constantan couples may be used. Below 
2000° F. alloys of chromium and nickel and of aluminum and nickel, known as chromel- 
alumel and nichrome-alurnel, may be used in continuous service. For temperatures 
above 2700° F. the optical or radiation pyrometer should be used. 

Thermo-electric pyrometers are calibrated for a certain reference junction temperature. 
Any variation in this temperature will vary the electro-motive forces in the couple, and 
therefore give a false indication of furnace temperature. If a thermo-electric couple is 
used at a different temperature than that for which it was calibrated, the true temperature 
of the measuring junction is V + iK, where T = observed temperature, t — difference 
between the temperature at which the reference junction was calibrated and the tempera- 
ture at which it was used; K — a constant whose value is given in Table 9. These cor- 
rections may be read directly by setting the pointer of the galvanometer to read the refer- 
ence junction temperature when the couple is disconnected. In the Bristol thermo-electric 
pyrometer a bi-metallic spring connected to one of the control springs of the moving coil 
performs this adjustment automatically. The reference junction must be located at 
the indicating instrument, or connected to it by compensating lead wires which will 
minimize reference junction errors. In Leeds & Northrup pyrometers, automatic com- 
pensation of reference junction is obtained by use of a nickel coil. For description see 
Pyrometry Symposium of A.I.M. dc M.E., 1921, p. 206. 

Compensating lead wires usually are of the same materials as those composing the 
couple. This, in effect, transfers the reference j unction to the terminals of the indicating 


Table 9. — Reference Junction Correction Factors, Deg. F. 

(Based on calibration with t = 32° F.) 


Engelhard, 

Johns on-Matt hey. 

Copper 


Iron- 


Chromel- 

“ Le Chatelier ” 

“ Le Chatelier” 

constantan 

constantau 

alumel 

Temp. 

A 

Temp. 

K 

Temp. 

K 

Temp. 

A' 

Temp. 

K 

510- 840 

0.65 

480- 750 

0.60 

0-120 

1.00 

0- 2 10 

1. OO 

0-1470 

1.00 

840-1200 

.60 

750-1 020 

.55 

1 20-175 

0.95 

210-11 10 

. 95 

1470-2010 

1.05 

1 200-1830 

. 55 

1020-1 650 

.50 

l 75-230 

.90 

1 110- 18 30 

. 85 



1830-2640 

50 

I 650-2640 

45 

230-300 

.85 









300-390 

.80 









390-520 

.75 





; 


i 


5 20-660 

.70 
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instrument or to a point where the temperature is fairly constant. If the reference j unc- 
tions be buried 10 ft. below ground, temperature will be constant to within 5° F. through- 
out the year. For platinum-rhodium couples, compensating leads of these materials 
are expensive. The Bristol Co. has developed lead wires consisting of copper and of a 
copper-nickel alloy for this type of couple, the copper being connected to the platinum- 
rhodium wire of the couple and the copper-nickel wire to the platinum wire. The reference 
junction is located at the indicator end of the compensating leads, which, while they do 
not compensate individually, taken, together will compensate to within 9° F. for a varia- 
tion of 360° F. in the lead couple-wire junction. 

PROTECTION OF THERMOCOUPLES. — Thermocouples, especially the plati- 
num-rhodium type, are sensitive to rough handling and should he protected if there is 
danger of their coming in contact with materials in the furnace. While the use of a pro- 
tecting tube introduces a certain time lag in the reading of the instrument, this is unim- 
portant unless instantaneous values of temperature are required. The following prop- 
erties are desirable in thermocouple protecting tubes: Low porosity to gases; low volatility; 
ability to withstand high temperature and sudden changes in temperature; ability to 
withstand mechanical shocks and stresses; high rigidity or viscosity; ability to resist 
corrosion due to molten metals or furnace gases. If rapid changes of temperature are 
to be measured, high thermal conductivity is desirable, although low conductivity usually 
is required so that the flow of heat along the tube shall be as small as possible. Table 6 
shows the type of thermocouple and protecting tube for different services. 

For the properties of the various metals used in protecting tubes, see Technologic 
Paper No. 170, U. S. Bureau of Standards, p. 91. 

TEMPERATURE RECORDERS- — A. record of temperature in'furnaces, baths, etc., 
frequently is of great importance in industry. This can be obtained with Bourdon tube 
thermometers, and with pyrometers in which change of temperature is indicated by a 
change in potential of an electric current, as thermo-electric, resistance and radiation 
pyrometers. In these instruments a pen or other marking device that traces a record 
of fluctuations in temperature on a chart moved at a uniform rate by any suitable means, 
is substituted for the indicating pointer. The type of chart -depends on the type of 
instrument used, the class of service, the temperature range, and other considerations. 
Catalogs of makers should be consulted, and their advice sought before making a selection, 

Temperature recorders are widely used for central control of furnaces, as in heat 
treating, where accurate maintenance of predetermined temperatures is essential. Some 
types of instrument will record the temperature of several sources of heat at one time. 
They also may be arranged with a system of colored signal lamps to call to the attention 
of the attendant any deviation of temperature beyond the prescribed limits. 

TEMPERATURE CONTROL is closely allied with temperature recording. It is 
accomplished by a modification of temperature recorders, whereby fluctuation, of tem- 
perature causes the mechanism to open or close an electric circuit which operates a relay. 
This relay, in turn, controls a heavier current that operates the necessary valves, switches, 
dampers, etc., to increase or diminish the heat supplied to the apparatus whose temperature 
is being controlled. 

Other types of temperature controller utilize vapor pressure or compressed air for 
actuating valves, switches, dampers, etc., for varying the supply of heat. The Bristol Co. 
builds an instrument in which air pressure is varied upon two sides of a diaphragm through 
suitable mechanism attached to the indicating arm. This variation in pressure operates 
a pilot valve, which in turn controls air pressure to actuate the heat supply valve or 
switch. In the type of temperature controller built by the Fulton-Sylphon Co. the 
vapor pressure system is used. The capillary connected to the heat-sensitive bulb is 
attached at its other end to a sensitive bellows which expands or contracts with changes 
in vapor pressure. This expansion and contraction is utilized to operate pilot valves 
or other moans of controlling the heat supply. For light work the bellows acts directly 
on the control valve. 

In certain types of controllers, a temperature record is also made. Other types can 
be arranged to control temperature at predetermined times; i'or instance, to supply 
heat to lead baths a couple of hours before starting time in the morning, so that they 
will he at the proper temperature when the men arrive. They also are used to shut off 
the source of heat at a predetermined time, as when a material is to be subjected to a 
given temperature for a given length of time. 

Temperature controllers are quite sensitive, and will control temperatures to within 
V 2 dog. F. in a 250-deg. range, or to within 2° F. in a lOOO-deg. range. 

The applications and arrangement of these instruments are so numerous and varied 
that extended treatment of the subject is not possible here. Makers should be consulted 
in regard to the selection of the type of instrument and its application to a given service. 
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MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE BY PHOTO-ELECTRIC TUBE.~~(/nd. & 
Engg, Chem., Dec., 1931). The photo-electric tube is sensitive to light from visible 
spectrum and the near infra red-rays. As the temperature of a body changes, its bright- 
ness also changes. Changes in light falling on the tube change the flow of current in it, 
and hence it can be used for both temperature measurement and temperature control. 
The current developed by the tube is amplified to operate control re- 
lays in the latter case. The tube is focussed on the im age of the 
furnace wall ox other surface to be measured, in the plane of a dia- 
phragm in front of the tube which allows only the center portion of 
image to pass through. See Fig. 7. It is important that the tube 
always observes the same area of hot body. The apparatus is 
calibrated by determining the temperature of the furnace or body 
by means of pyrometer or otherwise, adjusting the variable diaphragm 
in the tube housing until the correct temperature is indicated on the 
scale of the tube. But one calibration is necessary, since for mono- 
chromatic radiation the logarithm of the energy radiated is propor- 
tional to the reciprocal of the temperature. This method of measuring temperature can 
be applied to high temperatures and to atmospheres deleterious to thermocouples or 
pyrometers. 




12S 


:Bot 

BoSy 


Blackened Shield 


Leads to 
Belay 

Fig. 7. Tempera- 
ture Measurement 
1) Photo-electric 
Tube 


MEASUREMENT OF SURFACE TEMPERATURES (M. W. Boyer, J. Buss, E. 
W. Adams and R. H. Kean, Ind. Sc Engg. Chem., July, Aug., 1926). A series of experiments 
showed the error in the measurement of surface temperatures by several different 
methods. The experiments were made on a steam chest cover ranging from 221° F. to 
305° F. The methods used were : A. Thermometer under pad; B. Thermocouple under 
pad; C. Thermocouple of separate wires making contact through the metal surface itself; 
D . Thermocouple soldered to surface; E. Thermocouple embedded in surface; F. 
Compensated thermocouple held against surface. The following results were obtained: 


Method A 

Max. error, deg., C —17.8 

Min. error, deg., C —11 A 

Calculated error, %* 18 


* Based on heat loss by radiation and 
at 68° E. 


JB 

-8.3 
— 5.8 
9 

convection, i 


C 

-8.3 

-1.9 

7 


D 

—3.6 

—2.7 

4 


1.1 


- 1.1 

1 


calculated, from body at 270° F. to room 


The compensated couple is recommended, for measurement of surface 
temperatures of either stationary or moving bodies. It consists of a 
means of applying sufficient heat to the exposed side of the thermo- 
couple to prevent any heat loss through it. A bare couple had such 
large heat loss from the couple that it never attained the surface tem- 
perature. Fig. 8 diagraxnmatically represents the method of compen- 
sating. If the two couples show a difference of temperature, heat is 
■flowing from the measuring to the regulating couple. In such event, 
heat is supplied by the heating coil until both couples show the same 
temperature. The temperature of either couple then is the tempera- 
ture of the surface. 


Heating 

"Coil 


Measuring Conplo 
in Contact 
-with Surface 

Fig. 8. Compen- 
sated Thermo- 
couple 


Pyrometric Cones 

A pyromotric cone is a three-sided pyramid of mineral mixtures, the mixtures being 
so graded that they are affected by heat at different temperatures. A standard pyrometric 
oone, depending on its position in the series is either 3 in. high by 5 /s in. wide at the base, 
or 25/ 32 in. high by 3 /s in. wide at the base. When heated under standard conditions, 
it bends at a definite known temperature. Pyrometric cones are used principally in 
clay, pottery and allied industries to determine the heat conditions of kilns, furnaces, etc. 
The softening or fusion is not altogether a matter of temperature, the element of time 
and character of surrounding gases also having an effect. Table 10 shows fusion, points 
of pyrometric cones according to the original scale and according to the 1926 scale. The 
figures for the latter scale were obtained at the U. S. Bureau of Standards by Fairchild 
and Peters {Jour, Am. Ceramic Soc., vol. ix, p. 701, 1926). 


4. TEMPERATURE DETERMINATION - BY COLOR 

COLOR-TEMPERATURE SCALES. — The statement that the experienced eye 
unaided can judge the temperature of a body by its color should be accepted with caution. 
Skilled observers may vary 100° F. or more in their estimation of relatively low tempera- 
tures by color, and beyond 2200° F. it is practically impossible to make estimations 
with any certainty whatever. (Bull. No. 2, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 1905.) This 
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Table 10. — Fusion Points of Pyroxnetric Cones 


Cone 

No. 

End Point, 
Original Scale 

End Point, 

1926 Scale. 
Heated in air at 
rate of 1 50° C. 
(270° F.) per hr. 

Cone 

No. 

End Point, 
Original Scale 

End Point, 

1926 Scale. 
Heated in air at 
rate of 1 50° C. 
(270° F.) per hr. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

05 

1050 

1922 

1040 

1904 

18 

1490 

2714 

1490 

2714 

04 

1070 

1 958 

1060 

1940 

19 

1510 

2750 

1520 

2768 

03 

1090 

1994 

11 15 

2039 

20 

1530 

2786 

1530 

2786 

02 

11 10 

2030 

11 25 

2057 

23 

1590 

2894 

1580 

2876 

Cl 

1130 

2066 

1145 

2093 

26 

1650 

3002 

1595 

2903 

1 

11 50 

2102 

11 60 

2120 

27 

1670 

3038 

1605 

2921 

2 

1170 

2138 

1165 

2129 

28 

1690 

3074 

1615 

2939 

3 

11 90 

2174 

11 70 

2138 

29 

1710 

3110 

1640 

2984 

4 

1210 

2210 

1190 

2174 

30 

1730 

3146 

1650 

3002 

5 

1230 

2246 

1205 

2201 

31 

1750 

3182 

1680 

3056 

6 

1250 

2282 

1230 

2246 

32 

1770 

3218 

1700 

3092 

7 

1270 

2318 

1250 

2282 

33 

1790 

3254 

1745 

3173 

8 

1290 

2354 

1260 

2300 

34 

1810 

3290 

1760 

3200 

9 

1310 

2390 

1285 

2345 

35 

1830 

3326 

1785 

3245 

10 

1330 

2426 

1305 

2381 

36 

1 1850 

3362 

1810 

3290 

11 

1350 

2462 

1325 

2417 

37 

1870 

3398 

1820 

3308 

12 

1370 

2498 

1335 

2435 

38 

1890 

3434 

1835 

3335 

13 

1390 

2534 

1350 

2462 

39 

1910 

3470 

1865* 

3389 

14 

1410 

2570 

1400 

2552 

40 

1930 

3506 

1885* 

3425 

15 

1430 

2606 

1435 

2615 

41 

1950 

3542 

1970* 

3578 

16 

1450 

2642 

1465 

2669 

42 

1970 

3578 

2015* 

3659 

17 

1470 

2678 

1475 

2687 







* Heated at the rate 600° C. (1080° F.) per hr. 


statement is borne out by Table 11, -which presents three widely-used color-temperature 
scales, formulated by H. M. Howe, F. W. Taylor and The Halcomb Steel Co., respec- 
tively. It will be observed that there is a variation of 360° F. in the temperature ascribed 
to cherry red, and similar discrepancies throughout the scales. Temperature determina- 
tions by color are unreliable and should be used only for the crudest class of work. 


Table 11. — Color-Temperature Scales 



| H owe 

Taylor 

| Halcomb 


Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. F. 


470 

878 



400 

7 52 




474 

885 


475 

887 



525 

975 




581 

1077 


550-625 

1022-1157 





1050 

700 

1292 




635 

1 175 

800 

1472 




670 

1 250 


700 

1292 

746 

1 375 

900 

1000 

16 52 
1832 

Eight red, bright cherry red 

Orange, free scaling heat . 

850 

1562 

843* 

899 

1 550*“ 
1650 

Orange-red 



1 1 OO 

2012 

light orange 



941 

1 725 

Yellow 

950-1000 

1742-1832 

996 

1 825 



Orange-yell ow r 

1200 

2192 

Eight yellow 

1050 

1922 

1079 

1975 

Y ello w-white 


1300 

2372 

White 

1 1 50 

2102 

1205 

2200 

White welding heat 

1500 

1600 

27 32 
2 r >l2 

Dazzling white (bluish white).. .. 






* Heat at which scale forms and adheres on iron and steel. 


Temper Colors and Temperatures. — The Halcomb Steel Co. ( 190-Sj giv r es the following 
heats and temper colors of steel : 


Deg. 

C. 

Deg. 

F. 

Colors 

Deg. 

C. 

Deg. 

F. 

Colors 

Deg. 

C. 

Deg. 

F. 

Colors 

221 .1 

430 

Very pale yellow. 

264.4 

490 

Y ellow-brown. 

282.2 

640 

Full purple. 

226 .7 

440 

Eight yellow. 

260.0 

500 

Brown-yellow. 

287.8 

550 

Dark purple. 

232 .2 

450 

Pale straw-yellow. 

265.6 

510 

Spotted red-brown. 

293 .3 

560 

Full blue. 

237.8 

460 

Straw-yellow. 

271.1 

520 

Brown-purple. 

298.9 

570 

Dark blue. 

243 .3 
248.9 

470 

480 

Deep straw-yellow, 
Dark yellow. 

276.7 

530 

Light purple. 

315.6 

600 

Very dark blue. 
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5. ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE — ABSOLUTE ZERO 

The absolute zero of a gas is a theoretical consequence of the law of expansion by 
heat, assuming that it is possible to continue the cooling of a perfect gas until its volume 
is diminished to nothing. 

The volume of a perfect gas increases V273- 1 of its volume at 0° C. for every increase 
of temperature of 1° C-, and decreases 1 /273.i of its volume at 0° C. for every decrease 
of temperature of 1° C. At —273.1° C. the volume would then be reduced to nothing. 
This point, 273.1° C. — — 459.6° F„, or 491.6° F. below the temperature of melting ice, 
is called the absolute aero, and absolute temperatures are measured on either the Centigrade 
or the Fahrenheit scale, from this zero. The freezing-point, 32° T. , corresponds to 
491.6° F., absolute. If p 0 = pressure, and v 0 — volume of a perfect gas at 32° F. =491.6° 
absolute, ~T 0 , and p = pressure and v = volume of the same weight of gas at any other 
absolute temperature T, then 

= T_ __ t -f- 459.6 pv = R 

JPovo To 491.6 ’ T To 

- cubic foot of dry air at 32° T. at the sea level (barometer 29.921 in. of mercury) 
weighs 0.080728 lb. The volume of one pound is 1/0.080728 = 12.387 cu. ft. The pressure 
is 2116.3 lb. per sq. ft. 

T> Povo 2116.3 x 12. 3S7 26,214 _ „„ 

* = -tT = 490 = 490 =53 - S2 - 


QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMENT OF HEAT 


i OF HEAT. — Several units for measuring the quantity of heat in a body are in 
use. The relations between them are given in Table 1. 

The British Thermal Unit (B.t.u.) generally used in engineering work in the United 
States and Great Britain is Vl80 °f heat required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of 
water from 32° F. to 212° F. It formerly was defined as the quantity of heat required 
to raise 1 lb. of water from 62° to 63° F., but the former definition is now generally 
accepted. 

The Kilogram-calorie or large calorie (kg.-cal.) is the heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of 1 kilogram of water from 14.5° to 15.5° C., or l/lOO of the heat required to 
raise 1 kilogram of water from 0° C. to 100° C. 

The Gram-calorie, small calorie, or 15° calorie (gm.-cal.), generally used in scientific 
work, is the heat required to raise 1 gram of water from 14.5° to 15.5° C. 

The Mean Calorie (Mean cal.) is UlOO of the heat required to raise the temperature of 

Table 1. — Relation of the Various Units of Heat 



B.t.u. 

Kg.-cal. 

Gram-eal. 

Mean cal. 

Ostwald 

cal. 

Lb.-cal. 

1 B.t.u. « 

1 .0 

0.252 

252. 0 

251,93 

2.5193 

0.55555 

1 kilogram-calorie = 

3.968 

1.0 

1000. 

999.76 

9.9976 

2.2044 

1 grain- calorie — 

0.003968 

0.001 

1.0 

0.999658 

0.00996 

0.002204 

1 mean calorie = 

0.003969 

0.00100024 

1. 00024 

1.0 

0.0099991 

0.00220499 

1 Ost. calorie — 

0.3969 

1.00024 

100. 024 

10O. 

1.0 

0.220499 

1 lb. -calorie = 

1 .8 

0. 4536 

‘453. 6 

453.474 

4. 53474 

1 .0 


Table 2. — Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 



Ft.-lb. 

Kg - 

nieters 

j Joules 

B.t.u. 

X io-» 

G in .- 
cal. 

Watt-hr. X 104 

I/it. 

Abs. t 

Int. 

Abs. 

1 Ft. -lb. = 


0. 13826 

1 .3563 

1. 3563 

12. 844 

0. 32367 

3.7649 

3. 7662 

1 Kg. -meter = 

7.2330 


9.80998 

9. 80665* 

92.90 

2. 34 10 

27. 232 

27.241 

1 Joule, Int. « 

0 .73781 

0. 10200 


1. 00034 

94. 76 

0. 2388 

2.7778 

2. 7787 

1 Joule, abs.f = 

0.73756 

0. 10197 

0.99966 


94. 73 

0. 23872 

2.7769 

2. 7778 

1 B.t.u. t = 

778.57 

107. 64 

1 055. 3 

1055.6 


252. 0 

2931 . 3 

2932.3 

1 Qm.-cal.t = 

3.0896 

0. 4271 6 

4.1876 

4. 1890 

39. 68 3 


1 1. 632 , 

11.636 

1 Watt-Jir., Int. = 

2656. 1 

367. 220 

3602. 4 

3601,2 

341 15.0 

859.7 


9996.70 

1 Watt-hr., abs. = I 

2655. 2 

367. 097 

3601.2 

3600. 0* 

34103.0 

859.4 1 

1000. 32 



5 Exact value, by definition. t 1 absolute joule = 10 ergs. X Mean value. 
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1. gram of water from 0° to 100° C., the latent heats of fusion and boiling not being con- 
sidered. 

'The Ostwald. Calorie (Ost. cal.), frequently used in electro-chemistry, is the heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 gram of water from 0° to 100° C. 

The Pound Calorie (lb.-cal.) is the heat required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of 
water 1°C. 

The Mechanical Equivalent of Heat is the number of foot-pounds of mechanical 
energy equivalent to one British thermal unit, heat and mechanical energy being mutually 
convertible. The TJ. S. Bureau of Standards has determined that 1 B.t.u. = 778.57 
ft.-lb., which is Visoof the change in total heat along the saturated liquid water line from 
32° to 212° F. Table 2 gives the mechanical equivalent of heat as expressed in various 
units. 


SPECIFIC HEAT 


THERM AX CAPACITY. — The thermal capacity of a body between two temperatures 
To and Ti is the quantity of heat required to raise the temperature from T 0 to Ti. 

SPECIFIC HEAT. — The specific heat of any substance is the ratio of the heat required 
to raise the temperature of a unit weight of that substance 1 deg. and the quantity of 
heat required to raise the temperature of the same weight of water 1 deg., usually from 62° 
to 63° F. 

Table 1. — Specific Heat of the Chemical Elements 
(For gases see Table 2; for liquids see Table 3) 


Element 
Aluminum 


Antimony 


Arsenic (gray)., 
‘ ‘ (black) 
Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 


Temp., 
deg. F. 


Specific! 

Heat 


32 

932 

61-579] 

59 

212 

392 

32-2121 
32-21 1\ 
121 

[to — f- 68| 
68-2121 
32-2121 


0.2089 

.2739 

.2250 

.0489 

.0503 

.0520 

.0822 

.0861 

.068 

.0302 

.307 


Element 

g <15777^7; 

Indium. . . . 

Iodine 

Iridium. . . , 
Iron* 


(cast) . . . 
(wrought) 
Lanthanum. . 


Bromine (solid) 

- 108 
to -4 

14 (fluid) 

55-113 

Cadmium 

212 

Caesium 

32-79 

Calcium 

32-358 

Carbon 

52 

1789 

3146 

Cerium 

32-212 

Chlorine (liquid) 

32-75 

Chromium 

32 

212 

11 12 

Cobalt . 

932 

1832 

Copper . . 

59-450 

212 

1652 

Gallium 

54-235 

Germanium .... 

32-212 


.0843 

.107 
.0570 
.0482 
. 170 
.160 
.467 
.50 
.0448 
.2262 
.1039 
. 1121 
.1872 
.1452 
.204 
.0951 
.0942 
.1259 
.080 
.0737 


Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium. . 
Manganese. . . 
Mercury 

Molybdenum . 
Nickel 


I Osmium 

Palladium. . . . 
S Phos. (red) . . . 

(yellow) 
Platinum .... 

Potassium.. . . 
Bb odium .... 


Temp., 

| Specific 

Element 

Temp. 

| Specific 

deg. E. 

! Heat 

deg. F. 

| Heat 

32-212 

0. 0316 

Rubidium 

32 

0. 0802 

32-2 1 2 

. 0570 

Ruthenium 

32-212 

.0611 

48-208 

54-212 

.0541 
,03 23 

Selenium 

— 306to 
4- 64 

.068 

99 

. 1092 

Silicon 

135 

. 1833 

1832-2192 

. 1989 


450 

. 2029 

32-1 112 

. 1396 


32-212 

.0559 

32-1 472 

. 1597 


212 

. 05663 

32-1832 

. 1557 


63-945 

. 05987 

68-212 

.1189 

Sodium. . 

-301 to 

.253 

59-2 12 

.1152 



32-212 

.0448 

Sulphur. 

— 306to 

. 137 

61-493 

.03 19 


+ 64 

212 

1,0407 

(rhombic) 

32-129 

. 1728 

68-212 

0.2492 

“ (liquid) 246-297 

. 235 

68-212 
- 121 to 

. 1211 

.032 

Tantalum 

— 301 to 
4-68 

.033 

■f- 68 


2552 

. 043 

212 

.03284| Tellurium. . 

59-212 

. 0483 

68-212 

.0647 

Thallium. . . 

68-21 2 

. 0326 

64-212 

. 109 

Thorium . . . 

32-21 2 

.0276 

212 

. 1128 

Tin (cast). . 

70-228 

.0551 

932 

. 1299 

" (fluid) . 

482 

. 05799 

1832 

. 1608 

“ < “ ) • 

2012 

.0758 

66-208 

.0311 

Titanium. . 

32-21 2 

.1125 

32-2309| 

.0714 

Tungsten. . 

32-21 2 

.0336 

32-124 

.1829 


1832 

. 0337 

55-97 

.202 

Uranium . . 

32-208 

.028 

68-212 

.0319 

Vanadium. 

32-21 2 

. 1 1 53 

68-2372| 

.0359 

Zinc 

68-21 2 

.0931 

— 301 to 

.170 


212 

.0951 

4- 68 


572 

. 1040 

50-207 

.0580 

Zirconium 

32-21 2| 

.0660 


. P. Oberhoffer, in Zeit. des Vereines Deutseher fngenieure (.Eng. Digest, Kept., 1908), 


* Dr.-Imr. _ 

describes some experiments' on the specific heat of nearly* purelron.The following mean' specific 
neats were obtained.,* 


Temp., deg. F. 
Specific Heat 

500 

600 

800 

1000 

0. 1228 

0.1266 

0.1324 

0 .1388 

Temp., deg. F. 

1500 

1800 

2100 

2400 

Specific Heat 

0. 11398 

0 .1082 

0.1067 

0 .1062 


The specific heat increases steadily between 500° and 1290° F. 
1400° F .. after which it remains nearly constant. 


1200 1300 

0.1462 0.1601 

2700 
0.1666 

Then it increases rapidly to 
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DETERMINATION" OF SPECIFIC HEAT. — A hot body of known weight and tem- 
perature, immersed in a mass of liquid of known specific heat, weight and temperature, 
will raise the temperature of the liquid until both liquid and body are at the same tem- 
perature. If Ci and C\ = specific heat; w\ and ws = weight; h and t» = temperature, 
of the hot body and the liquid respectively; and if T =* final temperature of both, then, 
Ci — Ciiv 2 {T — ti) -b wi(ti — T). 

_ Another method consists in determining the amount of electrical energy required to 
raise the temperature of a unit weight of the substance I deg. in 1 min., converting the 
result into heat units on the basis of 1 watt = 0.056S5 B.t.u. per min. 

SPECIFIC HEATS OF VARIOUS SUBSTAN CES. — The specific heats of the chemical 
elements and of the more commonly-used gases, liquids and solids of engineering are given 
in Tables 1 to 6. Except where otherwise noted, these tables are based upon the physical 
tables published by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The specific heat of many substances varies with temperature and probably is greater 
when the substance is liquid than when solid. In a number of cases the spe cifi c heat at 


Table 2. — Specific Heat of Grases and Vapors 


Substance 

Temper- 

ature 

Range, 

Specific 
Heat at 
Constant 

Mean 
[Ratio of] 

Substance 

Temper- 

ature 

Range, 

Specific 
Heat at 
Constant 

Mean 

I Ratio of 


deg. F. 

Pressure 



deg. F. 

Pressure 

Cp/ C'D*' 

Acetone, C 3 H 6 O . 

79-230 

0.3468 


Chloroform, CHCI 3 .. . . 

72-172 

0.1489 

1. 150 

Air 

-22 to H-50) 

.2377 

1.4011 

Ether, C 4 H 10 O 

156-435 

.4797 

1.029 


68-824 

.2366 

2.333 

Hydrochloric acid, HC1 

55-212 

.1940 

1.389 

Alcohol, C 2 H 5 OHI 

68-1472 

.2430 

.399 

Hydrogen 

70-212 

3.4100 

1.419 

226-428 

.4534 

. 133 

Hydrogen sulphide, H 2 S 

68-403 

0.2451 

1.324 

“ CH 3 OH 

214-433 

.4580 

.256 

Methane, CH 4 

64-406 

.5929 

1.316 

Ammonia 

73-212 

.5202 

.3172| 

Nitrogen 

68-824 

.2419 

1.405 

Argon 

68-194 

.1233 

.667 

Nitric oxide, NO 

55-342 

.2317 

1.394 

Benzene, CgHe. . 

95-356 

.3325 

.403 

Nitrous oxide, N 2 0.. .. 

61-405 

.2262 

1.31 11 

Blast-furnace gas| 


.2277 


Oxygen 

55-405 

.2175 

1.3977 

Bromine 

181-442 

.0555 


Sulphur dioxide, SO 2 . . 

61-396 

.1 544 

1.256 

Carbon dioxide. . 

52-41 7 

.2169 

.3003) 

Water Vapor. 

32 

.4655 

1.274 

Carbon monoxide) 
Carbon disul-[ 

79-388 

.2426 

.395 

212 

.421 

1.33 

phide 

Chlorine. . - , 

187-374 
61-649 , 

.1596 
, .1125 

205 

. -.336 . 


356 

.51 

1.305 


* Cp and C v ~ specific heat at constant pressure and constant volume, respectively. 


Table 3. — Specific Heat of Liquids 


Substance 

Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Specific 

Heat 

Substance 

Temper- 
ature 
deg. F. 

Specific 

Heat 


104 

0.648 


69 8-136.4 

0 511 

“ (methyl) 

59-68 

.601 

Potassium hydrate. 




59 

.514 

KOH 4-30 H 2 0. 

64 4 

. 876 

Benzole, CeHo 

104 

.423 

Sea water, sp. gr. 1 .0043 

63. 5 

. 980 

Calcium chloride, CaCb, 



sp. gr. 1 . 0235 

63. 5' 

. 938 

sp. gr. 1.14... 

104 

.787 

“ “ sp. gr. 1 .0463 

63. 5 

. 903 

sp. gr. 1.26... 

104 

.676 

Sodium Hydrate, 



Copper sulphate, 



NaOHL + 50 11,0 

64. 4 

. 942 

CuSOj + 50 H>0 

53.6-59 

.848 

Sodium chloride. 



Ethvl ether 

32 

.529 

i\ r aCl 4 - 10 1B0 

64. 4 

. 791 

Glycerine 

59-122 

.576 

Sodium chloride. 



Naphthalene, CipHg 

176-185 

.396 

NaCl - 1 - 200 H a O 

64. 4 

. 978 

NitrnhftriKole 

57.2 

.350 

Toluol, CijHg 

149 

. 490 

dlfi.stor . . 


.434 

Water: See Table 5. 



Citron 

[ 42 

.438 

Zine sulphate, 



Olive*. 

! 44 

.47 1 

ZnS0 4 -b 50 11,0 

68-125.6 

. 842 

Turpentine 

32 

.41 1 





Table 4. — Specific Heat of Sodium Chloride Solutions 




Parts NaCl by Weight 

in IOO Parts of Soluti 

on 


degt. F. 

2 ! 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

16 

20 

32 

0.966 

0.944 

0.923 

0.904 

0.885 

0. 869 

0. 840 

0. 814 

60 

.971 

.949 

.929 

.909 

, 89 1 

. 874 

.844 

. 817 

IOO 

.980 

.958 

.936 

.916 

.899 

. 881 

. 851 

. 823 

140 

.9 86 

964 

.942 

.922 

. 903 

. 885 

. 855 

. 827 
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several temperatures is given. Where a range of temperature is specified, the mean 
specific heat for that range is given. 

INSTANTANEOUS SPECIFIC HEAT. — For the instantaneous specific heat of carbon 
dioxide and other substances at constant pressure and constant volume, see p. 3—75. 

Table 5. — Specific Heat of Water 


(From Goodenough’s Properties of Steam, and Ammonia) 


Temp., 
deg. F. 

Specific 

Heat 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Speciiic 

Heat 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Specific 

Heat 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Specific 

Heat 

20 

1.0210 

130 

0.9978 

240 

1.0104 

350 

1 .044 

30 

1.0104 

140 

.9984 

250 

1.0125 

360 

1 .048 

40 

1.0048 

150 

.9990 

260 

1.0148 

370 

1 .053 

50 

1.0015 

160 

.9998 

270 

1.0173 

380 

1 .057 

60 

0.9995 

170 

1 .0007 

280 

1.020 

390 

1 .062 

70 

.9982 

180 

1.0017 

290 

1.023 

400 

1 .067 

80 

. 9975 

190 

1 .0028 

300 

| 1.026 

450 

1 .095 

90 

.997 1 

200 

1 .0039 

310 

1.029 

500 

1.130 

100 

. 9970 

210 

1.0052 

320 

1.033 

550 

1 .200 

1 10 

.997 1 

220 

1.0068 

330 

1.036 

600 

1.362 

120 | 

.9974 

230 

1.0085 

340 

1.040 

650 

1.793 


Table 6. — Specific Heat of Various Solids 
(For Specific Heat of Solid Chemical Elements, see Table 1) 


Substance 

| Temperature, 
deg- F. 

Sp ecific 
Heat 

Substance 

Temperature, 
deg F. 

Specific 

Heat 

Alloys: 

59-208 

32 

0 0858 

Hematite, FegOs 

59-210 

0 to — 108 

0. 1645 
.463 


. 0899 


?— 2 12 

.481 


32 

57-208 

68-212 

0883 


68-208 

.224 

Cu 80, Sn 20 

. 0862 


77-2 12 

. 197 

Cu 88.7, A1 1 1.3 

. 1043 

Limestone 

59-212 

.216 


32-212 

50-208 

68-210 

. 0946 


64-1 13 

. 156 

Sb 37 1, Pb 62 9 

. 0388 
. 0400 


32-212 

.21 

Bi 63.8, Sn 36.2 

Mica 

68 

. 10 


68-208 

5 1-208 

. 195 


95- 1 04 

.622 

Pnrax f fused) 

. 2382 

(fluid) 

140-145 

.712 

Brick 

32-21 2 

. 22 

Porcelain 

32-2 12 

.22 

Concrete 

32-21 2 

. 156 

Pyrites (copper) 

59-2 10 

. 1291 

Cork 

32-212 

. 485 

Quarts, Si 0*2. 

54-2 12 

. 188 

Corundum . . 

42-208 

. 1976 

“ sand 

68-2 08 

.191 

Bolomit.ft. . . .... 

68-208 

32-212 

32-212 

. 222 

Rook salt 

55-1 13 

.219 

Earth. . . 

. 44 

Sandstone 

! 32-2 12 

.25 

Galena, FbS 

. 0466 

Talc 

68-208 

.2092 

Class f crown) 

50-122 

. 16 1 

V ulcanite 

68-2 12 

.3312 

“ (flint) 

50-122 

. 117 

Wood: 

Gn ei ss 

63-210 

. 196 

Fir 

32-2 12 

.65 

Granite. 

54-21 2 

. 192 

Oak 

32-2 12 

.57 

Graph" te 

32-212 

. 201 

Pine 

32-2 12 

.67 


CHANGE OF STATE— LATENT HEAT 

LATENT HEAT is the quantity of heat required to change the state, as solid or liquid, 
of a body without rise of temperature. 

Latent Heat of Fusion is the quantity of heat required, at the fusion temporal ure, to 
change a body from the solid to the liquid state, without change of temperature. When 
the body changes from the liquid to the solid state this same amount of heat is rejected 
to tho atmosphere or other surrounding bodies. {See Tables 7 and K for latent heats of 
various materials. 

Latent Heat of Vaporization is the quantity of heat required to change a liquid, at tho 
boiling point, to a vapor under constant pressure, without change of temporal tire. When 
the substance is changed from the vapor to the liquid state, under the same condilions of 
temperature and pressure, this same quantity of heat will be rejected from the ail bstance. 
See Table 8 for latent heats of vaporization of various substances. 

TOTAL HEAT OF EVAPORATION (ENTHALPY) is the sum of the heat which dis- 
appears in evaporating one pound of a given substance at a given temperature tor latent. 
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Table 1. — Melting and Boiling Points, Degrees F., of the Chemical Elements 

(From Smithsonian Tables) 


Element 

Melting 

Point 

Boiling 

Point 

Element 

Melting 

Point 

Boiling 

Point 

Element 

Melting 

Point 

Boiling 

Point 

Aluminum. . . 

1217.66 

3272. 


311. 

236.3 

4262.? 

2786. 

- 272. 2 
1490.? 
620.6 ±=4.5 
366. 8 
1203. 8 


Rhodium. . . 
Rubidium . . . 
Ruthenium t 
Samarium . . . 

Selenium. .. . 

3542. 


Antimony. . . 

Argon 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium. . . 

1166.0 

-306.4 

1562. 

1562. 

2336. 

2624. 

-303. 

680.* 

Iodine 

Iridium t ■ ■ • 

Iron 

Krypton. . . . 
Lanthanum f 
Lead 

>392. 

4442. 

-241. 

100.4 

4442. 

2372.- 

2552. 

422.6- 

1284.8 

1274. 

Bismuth 

Boron t - • - [ 

519.8 
3992 - 

2606. 

2777. 

2552. 

2048. 

428.0 

2588 

4532.? 


Magnesium . 

Silver 

1760.9 

3551. 

Bromine 

Cadmium. .. . 

- 18.86 
609.62 

142. 

1432.4 

Manganese.. 
Mercury. . . . 

2246. 0 
-37. 98 

3452. 
674. 6 

Sodium 

207.5 
f 235. 

1382. 

1 

Caesium 

Calcium 

78.8 

1490. 

1238. 

Molybdenum 
Neodymium t 
Neon 

4595. 
1544.? 
-423.? 
2645. 
3092.? 
-347. 8 
4892.? 
-360. 4 
2820. ±9 
111.6 
3191 .d=9 
144. 1 
1724. 
1292. 

6548. 

Sulphur t - • - 

\ 246.6 

1 224.2 

[832.5 

Carbon 

>6332.* 

6512. 

-398.2 

Tantalum . . - 
Tellurium.. . 
Thallium. . . 

Thorium 

Tin 

5252. 


Cerium 

1184. 

Nickel. .. 

845.6 

575.6 

2534. 

2336. 

4118. 

Chlorine ..... 

-150.7 

- 28.5 

Niobium. . . . 


Chromium. . . 
Cobalt 

2939. 

2696. 

3992. 

Nitrogen 

Osmium f... 
Oxygen 

-319. 

>3092. 
449.4 ±. 4 

Copper 

1981.4=1=5.4 

4190. 

-296.9 

Titanium . . . 
Tungsten . . . 

Uranium 

Vanadium... 

Tfinftn . 

3263. 

Fluorine. .... 

— 369.4 

-304.6 

Palladium. . . 

6152. 

<3362. 

31 28. 

1 0,526. 

Gallium 

Germanium . 

86 . 18 
1756.4 

Phosphorus . 
Platinum . . . 
Potassium... 
Praseodium . 
Radium .... 

550.4 

7070. 

1313.6 

Gold 

1945.4 


-220. 

2714. 

786.9 

3092.? 

-164.4 

Helium ...... 

<-455.8 

— 448.6 

Y ttrium .... 

Zinc 

Zirconium f. 

Hydrogen. . . 

-434.2 

-422.6 


1706. 


* Sublimes. t Value uncertain. Temperatures above the melting point of platinum may be 
100 ° F. in error. } Melting point temperatures are for various forms of sulphur. 


Table 2. — Melting Points of Alloys, Degrees F- 
Alloys or Tin, Lead and Bismuth 


Percent 


Lead 

Tin 

Bismuth . .. . 

32.0 

15.5 

52.5 

25.8 

19.8 
54.4 

25.0 

15.0 

60.0 

43.0 

14.0 

43.0 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

10.7 
23. 1 
66.2 

50.0 

33.0 

17.0 

35. 8 
52.1 
12 . 1 

20.0 
60. 0 
20.0 

Solidifies at . 

204.8 

213.8 

257.0 

262.4 

293.0 

298. 4 

321.8 

357. 8 

359. 6 


Low-melting-point Alloy 



Percent 

Cadmium ] 

10.8 

10.2 

14.8 

13. 1 

6 . 2 

7.1 

6.7 

Tin 1 

14.2 

14.3 

7 0 

13 8 

9 4 



Lead 

24.9 

25 1 

26.0 

24. 3 

34. 4 

39.7 

43.4 

Bismuth 

50.1 

50.4 

52.2 

48. 8 

50. 0 

53.2 

49.9 

Solidifies at 

149.9 

1 53.5 

155,3 

155. 3 

169. 7 

193. 1 

203.0 


Table 3. — Melting and Boiling Points, Degrees F., of Inorganic Compounds 


Compound 


Chemical 
For mula 


Melting 

Point 


Boiling 
Poi nt 


Aluminum o.ude 

Ammonia 

Ammonium, sulphate. . 

Borax 

Calcium chloride 

Carbon tetrachloride. . 
Hydrochloric acid .... 

Hydrofluoric acid 

Mercurous chloride . . . 

Mercuric chloride 

Nitric acid 

Potassium chlorate. . . 

Sodium chloride 

“ carbonate. . . . 

“ sulphate 

Sulphur dioxide 

Sulphuric acid 

Zinc chloride 

“ snip h ate . _ 


A 1 2 0 3 

N'Hj 


CaCl 2 

CC1 4 

HC1 

HF1 

HgCl 2 

HNO 3 

KCIO 3 

NiaCl 

Na 2 C 03 

Na^SO-i 

S0 2 

H 2 SO 4 

ZnCl 2 


3668. 

- 103. 
284. 

1041 . 8 
1 425. 2 
- 11.2 

- 168. 3 

- 134. 14 
842 d= 

539.6 
-43.6 

701.6 
1 472. 

1 565.6 
1623.2 
-104.8 
40.7 
689. 
122 . 


28 . 3 


159.2 
- I 17. 
-33.8 


581 . 
186.8 


14. 

640.4 

1310. 
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heat of evaporation) and of the heat required to raise its temperature, before evaporation, 
from some fixed temperature up to the temperature of evaporation. The latter part of 
the total heat is called the sensible heat. Total heat of evaporation is known as Enthalpy. 
Tor the total heat, latent heat, etc., of steam at different pressures, see table of the 


Table 4=. — Melting and Boiling Points of Organic Compounds 



Chemical 

Melting 

lioili ng 

• Compound 

Formula 

Point, deg. F. 

Point, deg. 

Acetylene 

c 2 h 4 

- 1 13. 8 

- 1 18. 8 

Acetic acid. 

C 2 H 4 0 2 

62. 0 

244.4 

Alcohol, ethyl 

C 2 H 6 0 

- 173. 2 

172.4 

‘ ‘ methyl 

CH 4 0 

- 142. 6 

150.8 

Aniline 


17. 6 

363.0 

Beeswax 


143. 6 


Benzine 

c 6 h 6 

41.8 

176.3 

Benzoic acid 

c 7 hg 0 2 

249. 8 

480.2 

Camphor 


348. 8 

408.2 

Carbolic acid 

c 6 h«o 

109. 4 

359.6 

Carbon disulphide 

CS 2 

- 166. 

1 15. 

“ tetrachloride. . . . 

CC1 4 

- 22 . 

170. 

Chloroform 

CHClg 

-85. 

M 2.1 

Ether, ethyl 

C 4 H 10 O 

- ISO. 4 

94.3 

Gasoline 



158-194 

Glycerine. 

c 3 h s o 3 

68 . 

5 54. 

Naphthalene 

C*H4-QH 4 

176. 

424.4 

Nitrobenzine 

c 6 h 6 o 2 n 

41. 

411 .8 

Olive oil 


68 dfc 

572 d= 

Oxalic acid 


374. 


Paraffin wax (soft) 


100-125 

662-734 

“ “ (hard) 


125-133 

734-806 

Spermaceti 


113d: 


Sugar (cane) 

Ci 2 H 22 Oii 

320. 


Tallow (beef) 


80-100 


“ (mutton) 


90-142 


Tartaric acid 

C 4 H e G fl 

338. 


Toluene 

C 7 H 8 

- 133.6 

230.5 


Table 5.— Boiling Points of Water at Various Barometric Pressures 
(Condensed from Goodenough’s Properties of Steam and Ammonia) 


Pressure, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Pressure, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Pressure, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Pressure, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Pressure, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

20 

.0 

192. 37 

22 

8 

198 

61 

25.6 

204 

24 

28. 2 

209. 03 

29. 6 

21 I. 

45 

20 

2 

192. 84 

23 

0 

199 

03 

25.8 

204 

62 

28. 3 

209. 20 

29. 7 

211 . 

62 

20 

4 

193. 31 

23 

2 

199 

45 

26.0 

205 

00 

28. 4 

209. 38 

29. 8 

211 . 

79 

20 

6 

193. 77 

23 

4 

199 

86 

26. 2 

205 

38 

28. 5 

209. 56 

29. 9 

21 1 . 

96 

20 

8 

194. 23 

23 

6 

200 

27 

26.4 

205 

76 

28. 6 

209. 73 

30. 0 

212 , 

13 

21 

0 

194. 68 

23 

8 

200 

69 

26.6 

206 

13 

28. 7 

209. 91 

30. 1 

212 . 

30 

21 

2 

195. 13 

24 

0 

201 

09 

26.8 

206 

50 

28. 8 

21 0 . 08 

30. 2 

212 . 

47 

21 

4 

195. 58 

24 

2 

201 

49 

27. 0 

206 

87 

28. 9 

21 0. 25 

30. 3 

212 . 

63 

21 

6 

196. 02 

24 

4 

201 

89 

27. 2 

207 

23 

29. 0 

21 0. 43 

30. 4 

212 . 

80 

21 , 

.8 

196. 46 

24, 

6 

202 . 

29 

27.4 

207. 

,60 

29. 1 

21 0 . 60 

30. 5 

212 . 

97 

22 . 

0 

196. 90 

24. 

8 

202 . 

69 

27. 6 

270. 

.96 

29. 2 

21 0. 77 

30. 6 

213, 

13 

22 . 

.2 

197. 33 

25. 

0 

203. 

08 

27. 8 

208. 

.32 

29. 3 

21 0. 94 

30. 7 

213. 

30 

22 . 

4 

197. 76 

25. 

2 

203. 

47 

28.0 

208, 

.67 

29. 4 

21 1 . 1 1 

30. 8 

213. 

46 

22 . 

6 

198. 19 

25. 

4 

203. 

86 

28. 1 

208 . 

85 

29. 5 

211 . 28 

30. 9 

213. 

63 


Table 6. — Increase in Temperature of Boiling by Salts in Solution 


Salt 


ltiae in Boiling Point, dog. C !, 

1 T 3~ I 5 1 7 1 I0~ 1 20 ~ | 4 0 frO " | ~8Q | 1 00 ~ 

Number of Parts of Salt Added to 1 00 Parts of Water 


C'a('i 2 

6.0 

4.7 

9.2 

16.5 

13.6 
23.4 

25.0 

20.5 

36.2 

32.0 

26.4 

48.4 

41 .5 
34.5 

69.0 

57.5 

1 37.5 
92.5 

222.0 

121.7 

314. 0 
152. 6 ! 


koh' 

KC'l 

185. 0 

MgSO.j -f- 7IBO 

41.5 

138.0 

262.0 








NnOli 

4.3 

11.3 

17.0 

22.4 

30.0 

51 .0 

93.5 

150.8 

230. 0 

345. 0 

Ka(’ 1 

6 . 6 

17.2 

25.5 

33.5 







NihCl 

6.5 

19.0 

29.7 

39.6 

56.2 






N O 3 

10.0 

30.0 j 

52.0 

74.0 

1 08 .0 

248.0 

682.0 

1370.0 

2400. 0 

4099! 0 

CiHeOfi 

17.0 

52,0 

87.0 

123.0 

1 77.0 

374.0 

980,0 

3774.0 
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Properties of Saturated Steam. For tables of total heat, latent heat, and other properties 
of steams of ether, alcohol, acetone, chloroform, chloride of carbon, and bisulphide of 
carbon, see Rontgen’s Thermodynamics (Dubois’s translation). Tables of the properties 
of ammonia, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide and other refrigerants are given in Section 
10, Refrigeration. See pp. 10-14 to 10-20. 

RISE OF BOILING POINT OF SALT SOLUTIONS.— The boiling point of salt solu- 
tions is raised as the strength of the solution increases. Table 6 shows the number of parts 
of various salts that must be added to 100 parts of water, to raise the boiling point the 
number of degrees given. 


Table 7. — Latent Heats of Vaporization 


Substance 

Boiling 
Point, 
deg. F. 

Latent 
Heat, 
B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Substance 

Boiling 
Point, 
deg. P. i 

Latent 
Heat, 
B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Acetic acid 

Alcohol (ethyl) 

“ (methyl) 

Aniline 

244. 4 
172.4 
150. 8 
363. 0 
176. 3 
141.8 
115. 0 
142. 1 
94.3 
100. 7 

152.82 

369.0 

480.6 

198.0 

167.2 
82.1 

150.8 

105.3 

159.1 

103.7 

Elthyl iodide 

Heptane 

Hexane 

Iodine 

159. 8 
194. 

158. 

84.6 

140.0 

142.6 
42.3 

117.0 

126.0 
154.4 

651.6 
154.8 
133.3 

Benzine 

Bromine 

Carbon disulphide 

Chloroform. 

Ether (ethyl) 

Ethyl bromide 

Mercury 

Octane 

Pentane 

Sulphur 

Toluol 

Turpentine 

674.6 

266.0 

86. 

600. 8 
230.5 
318.8 


Table 8. — Latent Heats of Fusion. 




Melting 

Latent 


Melting 

Latent 
Heat, 
B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Substance 

Point, 
deg. F. 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Substance 

Point, 
deg. F. 

Alloys: 




Ice 


1 43.33 

Pb 

Sn 



(from sea water) . 

17.6 

97.2 

30. 5 

69.5 

361.4 

30.6 

Lead 

620.6 

9.65 

36. 9 

63.1 

354.2 

27.9 

Mercury 

-38.2 

5.07 

63. 7 

36.3 

351.5 

20.88 

Naphthalene 

175.8 

64.1 1 

77. 8 

22.2 

349.7 

17.1 7 

Nickel 

2615 

8.35 

1 

9 

456.8 

50.4* 

Palladium 

2813 

65.34 

Aluminum... . 


1 216.4 

138.24 

Phosphorus 

111.6 

8.94 

Benzol 


41.7 

55.08 

Platinum 

3191 

48.96 

Bromine 


18.9 

29.16 

Potassium 

143.6 

28.26 

Bismuth 


514.4 

22.75 

Paraffin 

126.3 

63.1 8 

Cadmium 


609.3 

24.59 

Silver 

1761 .8 

37.92 

Calcium chloride +- 6 H 2 O 

85.3 

73.26 

Sodium 

206.6 

57.06 

Copper. 


1981.4 

75.6 

Spermaceti 

111.0 

66.56 

Iron, gray cast. 



41 .4 

Sulphur 

239 

16.87 

“ -white. . . . 



59.4 

Tin 

449.6 

25.2 




90 

Wax 

143.2 

76.1 4 

Iodine . 



21 .08 

Zinc 

786.2 

50.63 


* Total beat from 32° F. 


Table 9. — Freexing Mixtures 


Ingredient 

Parts 


Calcium chloride (.crystals; 250 

Sodium hyposulphite (crystals) 110 

Potassium sulphate 19 

Sodium carbonate (crystals) 20 

Calcium chloride 39 

A mmonium chloride 25 

Ammonium nitrate 45 

Sodium chloride 33 


Sulphuric acid +- water (H 2 SO 4 , 66.1%) 
Alcohol at 39. 2° 


Mixed with 

Temp. 

before 

Mixture, 

Temp, 
of Mix- 
ture, 

Lower- 
ing of 
Temp., 

Parts 

deg. F. 

deg. F. 

deg. F. 

Water 100 

5 1.4 

1 1 . 1 

40. 3 

“ 100 

51. 2 

1 1.0 

40. 2 

Snow 100 

30. 2 

28.6 

1.6 

100 

30. 2 

28,4 

1.8 

100 

30. 2 

12,4 

l 7. 8 

100 

30. 2 

4.3 

25. 9 

100 

30. 2 

1.9 

28. 3 

100 

30. 2 

- 6.3 

36. 5 

1 .097 

30. 2 

- 34.6 

64. 8 

13.08 

30. 2 

3.2 

27. 

73 

32. | 

- 22. 

54. 
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EXPANSION BY HEAT 


EXPANSION OF AIR— In the Centigrade scale the coefficient of expansion of air per 
degree is 0.003665 — V27 3; that is, the pressure being constant, the volume of a perfect 
gas increases 1/273 of its volume at 0 ° C. for every increase in temperature of 1 ° . In 

Table 1 . — Expansion of Solids 




Coefficient 



Coefficient 

Substance 

t° F* 

of Linear 
Expansion, 

Substance 


of Linear 
Expansion, 



per deg. F. t 



per deg. F. t 

Aluminum . 

M 

0. 00001233 

Phosphorus 

32-104 

0. 00006961 


1 1 12 

. 00001750 

Platinum 

104 

. 00000499 

Antimony 

M 

. 00000587 

Platinum-iridium 



Bismuth 

M 

. 00000731 

(10 Pt 4 1 Ir) 

104 

. 00000491 

Brass, cast 

M 

. 00001042 

Platinum-silver 



“ wire 

U 

.00001072 

(1 Pt 4 2 Ag) 

M 

. 00000846 

Bronze (3 Cu, 1 Sn) . 

M 

. 00001024 

Porcelain 

68-1454 

. 00000229 

“ (86.3 Cu, 9.7 



Bayeux . . . 

1832- 


Sn, 4 Z 11 ) 

104 

. 00000990 


2552 

. 00000307 

Cadmium 

M 

. 00001755 

Potassium 

32-122 

. 00004607 

Carbon, diamond. .... 

104 

. 00000066 

Quartz (j| to axis) 

32-176 

. 00000443 

“ gas carbon. . 

104 

. 00000300 

“ (J. to axis) ... 

32-176 

. 00000743 

“ graphite..... 

104 

. 00000437 

Eh odium 

104 

. 00000472 

4 ‘ anthracite.. 

104 

. 00001154 

Lock salt. 

104 

. 00002244 

Caoutchouc 

M 

. 00003650 

Lubber, hard 

32 

. 00003839 



. 0000381 1 

Ruthenium 

104 

. 00000535 

Cobalt 

104 

. 00000687 

Selenium 

M 

. 00003669 

Constantan. 

39-84 

. 00000846 

Silicon 

104 

. 00000424 

Copper 

M 

. 00000926 

Silver 

104 

. 00001067 

Ebonite .... 

77-95 

. 00004677 

Sodium 

32-194 

. 00012554 

Fluorspar, < 

M 

. 00001083 

Speculum metal 

M 

. 00001074 

German silver . . . 

M 

. 00001020 

Sulphur 

M 

. 00006556 

Gold 

M 

. 00000817 

Tellurium 

M 

. 00002048 

Gold-platinum 



Thallium 

104 

. 00001678 

(2 An, 1 Pt) . . 

M 

. 00000846 

Tin 

M 

. 00001275 

Gold-copper 



Topaz, || to lesser horiz 



(2 An, I Cu).. 

M 

. 00000862 

axis 

M 

. 00000462 

Glass, tube 

M 

. 00000463 

Topaz, || to greater 



“ plate 

M 

. 00000495 

horiz. axis 

M 

. 00000464 

“ crown. . . . 

M 

. 00000498 

Topaz, || to vertical 



'* flint 

M 

. 00000438 

axis 

M 

. 00000262 

“ Jena 16«C 

M 

. 00000450 

Type metal 2 . . . . 

62-489 

. 00001084 

" “ 59^. 

M 

. 00000322 

Vulcanite 

32-64 

.00003533 

" quartz. . . . 
Gutta-percha. . . 

61-1832 

. 0000003 2 
.00011016 

Wedgwood ware. ..... . 

M 

.00000494 

.00000528 

68 

Wood, ash % . . . 

M 

Ice 

— 4 to 


“ If • 

35.6-93.2 



-4-30 

.00002833 

“ beech f ....... . 

35.6-93.2 

.00000143 

Indium 

104 

.0000231 7 

If 

35.6-93.2 

.0000341 1 

Iridium 

M 

.00000489 

chestnut J 

35.6-93.2 

.00000361 

Iron, soft 

104 

.00000672 

If 

35.6-93.2 

.00001 806 

‘ ‘ cast 

104 

.00000589 

elm X 

35. 6-93.2] 

.00000314 

“ wrought 

0-212 

.00000633 


35.6-93.2 

.00002461 

“ steel 

104 

. 00000734 

mahogany : 

35. 6-93.21 

.00000201 

“ 41 annealed... 

M 

. 00000608 

35.6-93.2 

.00002244 

Lead 

M 

.00001516 

maple £. . 

35.6- 93.2 

.00000354 

Lead-tin (2 Pb, 1 Sn) . 

M 

.00001393 

“ 11 • 

35.6-93,2 

.00002689 

Magnaliura 

54-102 

.0000132 2 

oak t . . . . 

35.6-93.2 

.00000273 

Magnesium 

104 

. 00001450 

“ 

35.6- 93.2l 

35.6- 93.2 

.00003022 

.00000301 

Manganin 

.00001005 

pine J . . . 

Marble 

59-212 

.00000650 

.00000566 

“ “ if 

35.6— 9 3. 2| 

35.6- 93.2 

.00001894 

.00000366 

Nickel 

104 

“ walnut X 

Osmium 

104 

. 00000365 

“ << ^ 

35.6-93.2 

50-79 

.00002689 
. 00012778 

Palladium 

104 

.00000653 

Wax, white 

Paraffin 

32-61 

.00005923 


79-88 

.00017333 


61-100 

.00007238 


88-109 

.00027000 


100-120 

.00026501 


109-135 

.00084594 




Zi 11 c 

.1/ 

.00001653 


* M ~~ Mean coefficient, .32 -212 . t Cubical expansion may be taken as (3 X linear expan- 
sion). Coefficient of expansion per deg. C. = coefficient per deg. 3? X 9/5- t Parallel to fiber. 
If Across fiber. 
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Fahrenheit units it increases 1 /49i.s — 0.002034 of its volume at 32° F. for every increase 
of 1° F. 

EXPANSION OF SOLIDS, LIQUIDS AND GASES. — The coefficients of expansion 
of various solids, liquids and gases are given in Tables 1 to 3. These tables are based on 
the tables compiled by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, from various sources. 

EXPANSION OF STEEL AT HIGH TEMPERATURES. (Charpy and Grenet, 
Comptes Rendus , 1902.) — Coefficients of expansion (for 1° C.) of annealed carbon and 
nickel steels^ at temperatures at which there is no transformation of the steel are given in 
Table 4. The results seem to show that iron and carbide of iron have appreciably the 
same coefficient of expansion. 


Table 2. — Coefficients of Cubical Expansion of Liquids, per Degree F- 


Liquid c X 

Acetic aeid 0 . 595 

Acetone .826 

Alcohol, amyl .501 

“ ethyl .622 

“ methyl .666 

Benzine .687 

Bromine .629 

Calcium chloride (5.8% Bolution).. .139 

“ “ (40.9% solution). .254 

Carbon disulphide . 677 

“ tetrachloride .687 

Chloroform .707 

Ether - .920 


Liquid CX I0 3 

Glycerine 0.281 

Hydrochloric acid (33.2% solution) .253 

Mercury .101 

Olive oil .401 

Pentane .893 

Potassium, chloride (24.3% solution) .196 

Phenol .606 

Petroleum (density 0.8467) .531 

Sodium chloride (20.6% solution).. . .230 

“ sulphate (24% solution)... .228 

Sulphuric acid (100%) .310 

Turpentine .541 

Water Seep. 2-03 


Table 3. — Coefficients of Expansion of Gases, per Degree F. 

Pressures given, are in cm. of mercury 


Substance 


Air. 

32°-2l 2° 

Argon. . . 

Carbon dioxide. . 

32°— 2 12° 

- 3 

Carbon monoxide 

Helium. 

Hydrogen, 32°-212° 

Nitrogen, 32°-2l2° 

Nitrous oxide 

Oxygen. 

Sulphur dioxide 

Water vapor, 3 2°-392 ;> . . 


Constant Volume 


Pressure 

Coefficient 

75. 2 

0 . 00203667 

100. 1 

.002041 33 

200. 

.002050 16 

51.7 

.00203778 

76. 0 

.00204756 

51.8 

.00205400 

99.8 

.002070 11 

76. 

.00203706 

56.7 

.00203611 

76.4 

.00202800 

100, 2 

.002041 33 

76. 

.00204222 

75. 9 

.00203783 

76. 

.00213611 


Constant Pressure 


Pressure 

Coefficient 

76. 

0.00203944 

IOC. 1 

.00204044 

257. 

.00205167 

76. 0 

.002061 11 

5 1.8 

.00205961 

99. 8 

.00207833 

76. 

.00203833 

100. 

.00203333 

76. 

.00206611 

76. 

.00216833 

76. 

.00218778 


Table 4. — Coefficients of Expansion of Steel at High Temperatures per Degree C. 


Composition of Steels 

| Mean Coefficients of Expansion from 

Coefficients between 

C 

Mil 

1 Si 

P 

1. 5° to 200° 

200° to 500° 

500° to 650° 

0.03 

0.01 

0.03 

0. 013 

11.8X10° 

14.3 X 10-6 

17. 0 X Id' 5 

880" & 950° 

24. 5 X 10 "6 

0.25 

0.04 

0.05 

0. 010 

11.5 

14.5 

17. 5 

800° & 950° 

23, 3 

0.64 

0.12 

0. 14 

0. 009 

12. 1 

14.1 

16. 5 

720° & 950 c 

23. 3 

0.93 

0.10 

0.05 

0. 005 

11.6 

14.9 

16. 0 


27. 5 

1 .23 

0.10 

0.08 

0. 005 

11.9 

14.3 

16. 5 


33. 8 

1 .50 

0.04 

0.09 

0. 010 

11.5 

14.9 

16. 5 


36. 7 

3.50 

0.03 

0 07 

0. GO" 

11.2 

14.2 

18. 0 


33. 3 


iNiCKel ote.'ls 


Mean (JoelftcMnts of liix jansio.i tro u 


Ni 

C 

Mn 

15 ° to 100° 

100° to 200° 

200° to 4O0 c ' 

400 ' to 600° 

600° to 90O a 

26. 9 

0.35 

0.30 

If .0 x 10-® 

18.0 X 10 -6 

18.7 X 10 6 

22. 0 X 10-6 

23.0 X 10 f 

28. 9 

0.35 

0.36 

10 .0 

21.5 

19.0 

20. 0 

22. 7 

30. 1 

0.35 

0.34 

9.5 

14.0 

19.5 

19. 0 

21.3 

34. 7 

0.36 

0.36 

2.0 

2.5 

11.75 

1 9. 5 

20, 7 

36. 1 

0.39 

0.39 

1 .5 

1.5 

11.75 

1 7. 0 

20. 3 

32. 8 

0.29 

0.66 

8.0 

14,0 

18.0 

21. 5 

22. 3 

35. 8 

0.31 

0,69 

2.5 

2.5 

12.5 

t 8. 75 

19. 3 

37. 4 

0.30 

0.69 

2.5 

1.5 

8.5 

1 9. 75 

18,3 

25. 4 

1 .01 

0.79 

12,5 

18.5 

19.75 

21. 0 

35.0 

29. 4 

0.99 

0.89 

11 .0 

12.5 

19.0 

20. 5 

31.7 

34 5 

0.97 

0.84 

3.0 

3.5 

13.0 

18.75 

26.7 


II — i 
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INVAR, an alloy of iron, -with 36% Ni, has a smaller coefficient of expansion with the 
ordinary atmospheric changes of temperature than, any other metal or alloy known. This 
alloy, sold under the name of Invar, is used for scientific instruments, pendulums of clocks, 
steel tape-measures for accurate survey work, etc. The Bureau of Standards found its 
coefficient of expansion to range from 0.000000374 to 0.000000440 for 1° C-, or about 1/23 
of that of steel. For all surveys except in the most precise geodetic -work a tape of invar 
may be used without correction for temperature. (Eng. News , Aug. 13, 1908.) 

PLATINITE, an alloy of iron, with 42% Ni, has the same coefficient of expansion and 
contraction at atmospheric temperatures as has glass. It can, therefore, be used for the 
manufacture of armored glass, that is, a plate of glass into which a network of steel wire 
has been rolled, and which is used for fireproofing, etc. It also can be used instead of 
platinum for the electric connections passing through the glass plugs in the base of incan- 
descent electric lights. (Stoughton’s Metallurgy of Steel.) 


HEAT TRANSMISSION 

By W. J. King 

References. Heat Transmission, by W. H. McAdams, McGraw-Hill, N\ Y., 1933. The Cal- 
culation of Heat Transmission, by M. Fishenden. and O. A. Saunders, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1932. The Basic Laws and Data of Heat Transmission, by W. J. King, Meek „ JEn.gg., 
M.arch-Aug. inclusive, 1932. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL HEAT TRANSFER PROCESSES are Conduction, Convec- 
tion and Radiation. Evaporation and Condensation are special forms or combinationa 
of conduction and convection. 

Conduction is the transmission of heat by molecular vibration from one part of a body 
to another or from one body to another body in direct contact with it. 

Convection is the transfer of heat between a fluid and a surface by the circulation 
or mixing of the fluid. In free or natural convection the fluid motion is caused by gravity 
forces due to difference in density between the hotter and cooler parts; in forced convec- 
tion the motion ia produced artificially, as by a pump, blower, or other external forces 
not connected with the temperature of the fluid. 

Radiation is the transmission of heat in the form of radiant energy or wave motion 
in the ether, from one body to another across an intervening space. This term sometimes 
is loosely used to denote dissipation of heat from the outer surface of a furnace or pipe, 
which usually includes both radiation and convection. 

Heat may be transmitted by any one of the three processes acting alone, or by com- 
binations acting in series or in parallel, as in the case of most practical applications. 
Although it is sometimes convenient to deaL only with the combined or overall heat 
transfer, as from one fluid to another across a dividing wall, this sort of treatment does 
not bring out the effects of the individual components, and the data are not of such gen- 
eral. utility as when these components are treated separately. The present section is 
therefore devoted to the basic individual processes listed above. 'Whenever the total 
or overall heat transmission is desired, care should be taken to include all of the processes 
acting in conjunction, as shown in the section on Heat Transfer Applications on page 3-34. 

1. CONDUCTION 

CONDUCTIVITY. — In conduction problems, the fundamental unit is the thermal 
conductivity K, which is a specific property of a substanee. In engineering units, conduc- 
tivity is defined as the rate of heat flow in B.t.u. per hour through a cross-sectional area of 
1 sq. ft. for a temperature difference of 1 deg. F. across a thickness or length of 1 in. in 
the direction of the heat flow. In any case, if q = heat flow, B.t.u. per hr.; A — area, 


Table 1. — Conversion Factors for K 


Unit of Heat 

Unit of 
Time 

Unit of 
Area 

Unit of 
Temperature 

niff. 

U nit of 
Thickness 

Divide 

K by 

B.t.u 

hour 

8 ( 1 . ft. 

B(J. ft. 

814 . cm. 

8(j. meter 
8 ( 1 . cm. 
sq. ft. 

<leg. F. 
deg. F. 
deg. O. 
deg. C, 
deg. C. 
deg. F. 

i ikj h 
f out 

| 

H.t.i i . 

hour 

Becond 

12 

2903 

8.064 

694 

3il5 

Grar n-calorie 


Kg. -calorie 


meter 

W att-seconde 

second 

Kw.-hr | 

hour 

i 11 eh 
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bq. ft. ; L thickness, in. ; = temperature at hot end of path; ti — temperature at 

cold end, deg. F., then 


Factors for obtaining values of K in various other common units are given in Table X. 

In the^ case of radial flow through a thick-walled cylinder, A should be taken as the 
logarithmic mean of the outer and inner areas; A — (As — AO/log^ (A 2 /A 1 ). 

It is sometimes convenient to obtain a heat transfer coefficient A in B.t.u. per hr. per 
sq. ft. per deg. F., for a given thickness of a solid material, such as the metal wall of a 
pipe. This is done by dividing the conductivity by the thickness, A = K/L [3]. 


Conductivity of Gases 

THE THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY OF ANY G-AS may be calculated with fair 
accuracy by the formula 

K — bZcy [4] 

■where K ~ B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. per in.; Z = viscosity in eentipoises; 
Cv = specific heat at constant volume; b — a constant depending on the number of atoms 
in the molecule as follows: monatomic gases, b = 71 ; diatomic gases, b — 55-2; triatomic 
gases, b — 49.4; complex gases, b = 38. For all gases K increases with the temperature, 
but is practically independent of the pressure, ex:cept at very low or high pressures. This 
formula is based on the kinetic theory and has been verified experimentally. 

If the values of K in Table 2 are used to compute the heat flow across a gas layer, it 
must be remembered that a considerable amount of beat also may be transferred by con- 


vection and radiation as parallel processes. 

The Conductivity of Air at any temperature T, deg. F. absolute, may be obtained 
from the formula 

K = ( 0.01 4- 1.076 X 10 “ 6 T)Vlr/(l 4-211 /T) [ 5 ] 

Conductivity of Liquids and Solutions 
The. following empirical formula is given by J. F. Dowine-Smith (Ind. and Engg . Chem ., 
vol. xxii, 1930, p. 1246) for the value of Jfc. for pure liquids 

K = 2.35.S z.i&e 1 - 55 ^ 0 - 192 /^ 0 * 12 [61 

where S = specific gravity; C = specific heat; M = molecular weight; Z = viscosity, 
eentipoises. 


The conductivity of most organic liquids decreases slightly with increasing temperature. 
For water, K increases to a maximum at 270° F., and then decreases until its value at 
570° F. is the same as at 40° F. The conductivity of aqueous solutions generally is 
lower than that of water by an amount roughly proportional to the concentration of the 
solute. 


Conductivity of Metals and Alloys 

According to the W eid emann-F ran z-Loren z Law (See Jour. Inst, of Metals, vol. xxxix, 
1928, p. 337) the thermal conductivity K, L.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. per inch, 
of any metal or alloy can be obtained from the relation Ku> = 58 T, where co = electrical 
resistivity, ohms per circular-mil-ft.; T = temperature in deg. F., absolute. Except 

Table 2. — Thermal Conductivity, K, of Gases 
(In B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per inch, thickness per deg. F. difference in temperature) 


Gas 

T empera- 
ture, 

K 

Gas 

Tempera- 

ture, 

K 

Air 

deg. F. 

32 

0. 163 

Hydrogen 

deg. F. 

32 

1.130 


212 

0,21 1 


212 

1 .435 

Ammonia, 

32 

0. 141 

Methane 

32 

0.210 


212 

0.206 

Neon 

32 

0.031 

Argon 

32 

0 . no 

Nitrogen 

32 

0.163 

Carbon dioxide.. 

32 

0.097 

“ 

212 

0.210 


212 

0. 133 

Nitrous oxide . . . 

32 

0.100 

Carbon monoxidi 

32 

0, 135 

Nitric oxide .... 

32 

0.144 

Chlorine 

32 

0,053 

Oxygen 

32 

0.165 

Ethane 

32 

0. 126 


212 

0.215 

Ethylene 

32 

0.114 

Steam 

212 

0.162 

Helium 

32 

0.970 

44 

572 

0.254 




Sulphur dio-'ide 

32 

0.056 
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at very low temperatures, this relation has been found to hold fairly closely for pure metals 
and approximately for alloys. 1? or pure metals any variation of conductivity with tem- 
perature generally is small, although in some cases there is an appreciable decrease at 
higher temperatures. For most alloys, the value of K increases, and for the ferrous metals 
it decreases ■with rising temperatures. 

The addition of a small amount of another metal, or an impurity, usually will result 
in a sh'arp drop in conductivity of a pure metal, particularly when a solid solution is 
formed. Practically all of the alloy steels have lower conductivities than wrought iron. 
When the percentage of added constituents (C, Co, Cr, Mn, Mo, Ni, Si, V, W, etc.) is 
small, the value of K usually is around 280, with lower values as the percentage increases. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOLID MATERIALS. — In general the conductivities of non- 
metallxc solid materials increase very considerably with density, temperature, and moisture 

Table 3.-— Thermal Conductivity, K, of Liquids and Aqueous Solutions 

(In B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 1 in. thielcness per deg. F. temperature difference) 


Liquid 

Temper- 




Temper- 


ature. 


Liquid 


ature, 

K 


deg. F. 




deg. F. 


Acetic acid 

68 

1.20 

Oil, turpentine.. 


55 

0.88 

Acetone 

68 

1.24 

Pentane (») .... 


68 

0.94 

Alcohol (methyl) . . 

68 

1.44 

Sulphur dioxide. 


68 

2.34 

“ (ethyl) 

68 

1 .26 

Toluene 


68 

1 .05 

“ (amyl) .... 

68 

1.02 

Vaseline 


68 

1.27 

Aniline 

32 

1.25 

Water 


32 

3.85 

Benzene 

68 

1.18 



140 

4.54 

Carbon dioxide. . . . 

68 

1.45 



270 

4.76 

Carbon disulphide. 

68 

1.11 



420 

4.55 

Chloroform 

5 4 

3.84 



Ether 

68 

3.95 

Solutions 

Specific 



Glycerine 

68 

1.98 

Gravity 



Kerosene 

68 

l .05 

CuS0 4 - 

1 . 160 

40 

3.42 

Oil, castor 

68 

1.24 

KC1. .. 

1.026 

55 

3.37 

“ lubricating. . . . 

68 

1.16 

NaCl . . 

1. 178 

40 

3.34 

“ olive 

39 

1.21 

H 2 S0 4 . 

1.054 

69 

3.67 

" petroleum 

55 

1 .03 

ZnS0 4 . 

l. 134 

40 

3.50 


Table 4. — Thermal Conductivity, K, of Metals and Alloys. 

(In B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per I in. thick per deg. F. temperature difference) 


Metal 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

K 

Aluminum. ..... 

32 

1475 


400 

1560 

Antimony. 

32 

128 

“ ... 

212 

1 15 

Bismuth 

64 

56 

“ 

212 

47 

Brass, yellow . . . 

68 

770 

“ U , , . 

400 

10 10 

1 ‘ red 

32 

715 

“ “ . 

212 

836 

Cadmium 

32 

648 


212 

624 

Constantan 

68 

162 


212 

186 

Copper 

32 

2680 


400 

2605 

Gold 

32 

212 

64 

2070 

2030 

468 

Iron, pure 


212 

438 

“ cast 

32 

350 


400 

220 

wrought... 

32 

423 

“ “ ... 

400 

360 

Steel (1% C.) .. • 

32 

3 10 


400 

300 

Lead 

64 

241 


212 

235 

Magnesium 

32 

1090 


400 

1015 


Metal 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

K 

Manganin 

32 

144 


212 

182 

Mercury 

32 

58 

“ 

120 

55 

Molybdenum. 

32 

IOOO 


212 

965 

Monel metal . 

90 

242 

Nichrome .... 

90 

95 

Nickel 

32 

408 


400 

390 

Plat: 

32 

482 


212 

500 

+ 10% Ir.. 

63 

215 

+ 10% Ith. 

63 

212 

Platinoid. 

64 

174 

Potassium 

68 

675 

Rhodium. 

63 

610 

Silver .... 

32 

2850 


400 

2600 

Sodium. 

32 

950 


212 

835 

Tantalum 

32 

376 

Tin 

3092 

505 

32 

450 

“ . 

212 

425 

T ungsteii 

64 

1381 


2912 

723 

Zinc 

32 

77 5 


212 

750 
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content. Conductivities given in Table 5 are representative values for conditions of nor- 
mal use. 

Table 5. — Thermal Conductivity, K, of Various Solids 

In B.t.u. per hi\ per sq. ft. perl in. thick per deg. F. temperature difference. For conductivity 
of heat insulators, see p. 3-71; of building materials, see p. 3-61. 


Material 

Carbon, graphite. 35.0 

Carborundum. ... 1,46 

Cardboard 1.8 

Celluloid 1.45 

Chalk 5,8 

Coke, powdered. . 1 . 27 

Concrete, cinder. . 2.4 

“ stone... 8.0 

Cotton 0,4 

Earth’s crust .... 11.6 

Fiber, sheet 2.0 

Firebrick 9.0 

Glass, window. . . 5,5 

6.0 


Material 

Glass, flint. 5.8 

“ pyrex 7.5 

Granite 15.0 

Ice at 32° F. 15.0 

Lime 0.84 

Mica 4.0 

Paper I . 0 

Porcelain 10.0 

Quartz, _L to axis. 47 .0 

“ || to axis . 82.0 

Rock salt. ....... 48.0 

Rubber, solid 1.2 

“ sponge... 0.35 


Material K 

Sand, dry 2.3 

“ moist 8. 0 

Sandstone 12.0 

Sawdust 0.35 

Slate, -L to cleavage. . . 9.8 

“ || to cleavage ... I 7. 4 

Snow, fresh 0. 75 

“ old 3. 5 

Soil, dry 1.0 

“ moist 1 0.0 

Sulphur 1.8 

Vulcanite 2.5 

Wool. . 0. 25 


2. CONVECTION 


Free or Natural Convection 

Cases treated under this heading are for the conditions of still air or a body immersed 
in an unagitated fluid. Coefficients refer only to the convection component of the total 
heat transfer, and do not include radiation, which, in the ease of gases, generally should 
be computed separately as an additional component. 

THE CONVECTION COEFFICIENT h, sometimes called the jilm coefficient, is ex- 
pressed in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of surface per deg. difference in temperature between 
the surface and the main body of the fluid. In free convection, the value of the coefficient 
h is affected very little by the nature of the surface, but depends principally upon the size, 
temperature difference and physical properties of the fluid. 

Free Convection in Air. — For vertical plane surfaces in air, 

h = 0.30 (9/L)** [7] 

where h — convection coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F.; 9 = temperature 
difference, deg. F.; L = height, ft. The convection from, a horizontal surface facing 
upward is about 30% greater, and facing downward 30% less, than in the vertical position. 

The convection coefficient for horizontal or vertical pipes in air is given by 

h = 0.42 [d/d) y * [8] 

where d = pipe diameter, in., other notation being as before. 

Free Convection in Liquids. — In this case the convection coefficient represents the 
total heat transfer, since radiation is not involved. Ordinarily, the effects of the shape or 
size of the body are not significant, except that for fine wires the coefficients will be con- 
siderably higher than those given below. 

Convection in Water. — For bodies of ordinary size in water 

h = 0.165(^ -f 30) [0] 

where t w = water temperature deg. F., other notations being as before. This formula 
does not apply when the surface temperature is above the boiling point. Values of k for 
various values of t w and 9 are given in Table 6. 

Table 6.— Heat Transfer Cofficients for Surfaces in TTnagitated Water 
B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. 


Temperature Difference 0 , deg. F. 


i w , des. F. 

10 | 

20 | 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

IOO 

40 

37 

52 

63 

73 

82 

90 

96 

103 

1 10 

1 16 

60 

47 

66 

81 

94 

1 05 

1 15 

124 

133 

1 41 

149 

80 

57 

81 

1 00 

1 15 

1 28 

1 40 

1 52 

1 62 

1 72 

182 

IOO 

68 

96 

1 17 

136 

1 52 

1 66 

179 

192 

203 

2 14 

120 

78 

1 10 

1 36 

156 

1 75 

1 92 

207 

221 

235 


1 40 

89 

1 25 

1 54 

1 77 

l 98 

217 

235 




1 60 

99 

1 40 

1 72 

198 

222 






180 

I 10 

155 

190 
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Convection in Oils. — If Z — viscosity in centipoises at tlie average of the surface and 
oil temperatures, the convection, coefficient may be obtained fromfe = 170^/Z 0 ' 4 .... [ 10 ]. 

Forced Convection. 

When the fluid is circulated artificially over the heat transfer surface, the value of the 
coefficient k is governed by the velocity and physical properties of the fluid, and by the 
size, shape, arrangement and nature of the surface. In general, roughening the surface, or 
anything that promotes turbulence in the fluid flow, will increase the heat transfer coeffi- 
cient. In liquids, the convection coefficient represents the total heat exchange. This 
also generally is true of gases, as regards the exchange of heat between the surface and the 
gas, but with exposed surfaces the additional effect of radiation to or from the surroundings 
may be relatively significant, particularly at low velocities and high temperatures. The 
effect of humidity generally is negligible, except when the temperature of the surface is 
below the dew-point of the gas. Condensation then will occur as an additional process, 
governed by the vapor pressure difference. 

Gas Film Coefficients 

In the following formulas, which represent the best available data from various sources, 
h = convection coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. temperature difference; v — 
gas velocity, ft. per sec.; O ~ mass velocity, lb. per sec. per sq. ft. of cross-sectional 
area = (linear velocity v X density, lb. per cu. ft.); c p ~ specific heat at constant pressure; 
Z ~ viscosity, centipoises; t = average gas temperature, deg. F. ; d — pipe diam., in. 

For any gas flowing inside a tube, h = 36 c p G ta (Z/d)°’ z [ 11 ] 

For air flowing at right-angles across a single rod or pipe, 

h = 8.2 G°- S8 (l -b 0.000576 O/d 0 * 42 [12] 

In Tube Banks, the coefficient increases with the number of rows, and is somewhat 
higher when the tubes are staggered than when they are arranged in line with the flow. 
For air flowing across staggered tubes 4 or more rows deep, 

h* = {1.70 H- 460)°- 3 [13] 

For smooth plane surfaces in ordinary atmospheric air at velocities v < 15 ft. per sec., 

k = 0.8 + 0.22 v [ 14 ] 

At higher velocities, h = 0.56 [ 15 ] 

Coefficients fox rough surfaces such as brick, concrete and stucco are from 20 to 50% 
higher than for smooth surfaces. 

The curves. Fig. 1, give coefficients for air at atmospheric pressures and temperatures 
in the vicinity of 100 deg. F. For other conditions, equivalent velocity * may be obtained 
from the expressions — 14.3 G, where G = mass velocity, lb. per sec. per sq. ft, of flow- 
area. The formulas and curves for air also may be used for similar gases such as N 2 , 0 2 
and CO; in case of flue gases the value of h usually is about 25% higher. Curves marked 
Cross Flow are representative of the data for finned tubing, although the latter vary con- 
siderably with size and spacing of fins, etc. Table 7 shows the effect of tube diameter 
upon the above coefficients. 

Liquid Film Coefficients 

LIQUIDS FLOWING IK PIPES.— For the heating of liquids in turbulent Jlnw in pipes, 
Sherwood and Petrie ( Incl . and Engg. Chern ., vol. xxiv, 1932, p. 736} give an equation which 
may be reduced to the form 

h = 4.37 Jv 0 * 6 G Q& c 0A /d°- 2 Z 0 - 4 [Hi] 

where h = heat transfer coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per dog. F. difference between the 
pipe and liquid temperatures ; K = thermal conductivity of the liquid, B.t.u. per hr. per srp 
ft. per deg. F. per in.; G = mass velocity, lb. per sq.ft, per see. = (linear velocity, ft. 

Table 7. — Effect of Tube Diameter upon Forced Convection Coefficients 


Ida 0. 1 | 0. 25 ! 0. 5 | 0. 75 I I 1.5 

_ Multiply coefficient for I -in. tubeht 

Flow Inside Tu>>~. lT59 1.32 1 . 15 1.06 1.0 I 0.92 0~87 0 .76 0. 66 

Crosw t-lovv, Tube 2. 60 1 , 77 1,33 1.13 ~T, 0~| ~Q~ 84~ 0~75~ 175 6 Cb42~ 

Tube >>anUn 12.15 1 . 58 ' 1.25 i . 10 1 . 0 1 ~Q J17~ ~D?79 0 . bY 0. 50 


* In the oawe of tube banks the value of 0 or v should be taken as the maximum velocity between 
the tubciH, referred to the minimum free area rather than the face area of the bank. 
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Table 8. Heat Transfer Coefficients for Water Mowing in a 1-in. Pipe 

B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. 


^Velocity, ft. per sec. 


deg. F. 

0. 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

40 

145 

252 

438 

607 

764 

915 

1060 

1330 

1585 

60 

166 

288 

501 

694 

873 

1045 

1210 

1520 

1810 

80 

186 

324 

564 

780 

982 

1175 

1360 

1710 

2035 

100 

207 

360 

626 

867 

1090 

1305 

1510 

1900 

2260 

120 

228 

396 

689 

954 

1200 

1435 

1665 

2085 

2490 

140 

248 

432 

750 

1040 

1310 

1570 

1815 

2280 

2720 

1 60 

269 

468 

815 

1130 

1420 

1700 

1965 

2470 

2940 

180 

200 

504 

876 

1215 

1530 

1830 

21 20 

2660 

3170 

200 

31 1 

540 

9 tO 

1300 

1635 

1960 

2270 

2850 

3400 


per sec. X density, lb. per cu. ft .) ; c ~ specific heat; d — inside diameter of tube, in. ; 
Z = viscosity of liquid, centipoises. Fluid properties were taken at the average tem- 
perature of the main body of the liquid. This formula represents tests on water, acetone, 
benzine, kerosene and n-butyl alcohol. It is in good agreement with the results of other 
investigators and should be applicable to any fluid. Table 8 gives values of h for water 
flowing in a clean 1-in. pipe; for other pipe diameters multiply h by factors in Table 7. 

Corrosion, Scale or Dirt on the pipe surface will reduce the coefficient considerably, 
in extreme cases by as much as 50%. Effect of pipe length generally is negligible when 
length > 20 diameters; for shorter pipes the coefficient may be appreciably higher. 

COEFFICIENTS FOR COOLING. — When the fluid properties do not vary very widely 
over the temperature range, formula [16] will apply to cooling as well as to heating of 
liquids. With petroleum oils, however, the 
variation of viscosity is so rapid that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a formula that is valid for all 
conditions. Most of the data on heating of 
oils in turbulent flow are represented with 
reasonable accuracy by 

h — 70 v/Z 0 - 63 [17] 

where v — linear velocity, ft. per sec.; Z = 
viscosity, centipoises, at the average of inlet 
and outlet temperatures. If the oil is being 
cooled, the coefficient is usually about 25% 
lower. 

STREAMLINE OR TISCOUS FLOW. — 

For the heating of any liquid in streamline 
or viscous flow in pipes, the approximate 
value of the coefficient may be obtained from 

h — 15 (GcK 2 /dL') 1/ ^ [18] 

or for petroleum oils, 

h = 43 (v/dL)^ [19] 

where L = heated length of pipe, ft., and coeffi- 
cient h is based on the arithmetic mean tem- 
perature difference between pipe and liquid, 
other notation being as before. A few data 
indicate that when the oil is being cooled the 
coefficient will be roughly 30% lower. 

FLOW IN CHANNELS OR ANNULAR 
SPACES. — For fluids flowing in channels or 
annular spaces it is customary to take d as the hydraulic diameter (4 X cross-sectional 
area -5- perimeter), or, with concentric pipes, as the difference between the diameters. 



10 20 30 40 SO €0 70 SO 90 10O 

Velocity, V, Ft. per Sec. 

. 1. Coefficient of Heat Transfer for Air at 
Atmospheric Pressure and Moderate Tempera- 
ture 


3. RADIATION OF HEAT 

Radiant, energy may be regarded as a form of wave motion in the ether, which is 
manifested in various forms, as radio waves, light, heat and x-rays, depending upon the 
wave lengths. In the range of short wave lengths, known as the visible spectrum, radiant 
heat and light are identical physically. In the longer wave lengths, which are associated 
with lower temperatures, the radiation is invisible but it still follows the general laws of 
optics as regards propagation and reflection; i.e., it travels in straight lines with the speed 
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of light, the intensity at any point "varies inversely as the square of the distance from the 
source, and for a polished surface the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 
On the other hand, it is important to note that this long-wave radiation from sources at 
temperatures below incandescence may be emitted, absorbed, reflected or transmitted to a 
very different degree than in the case of short waves from luminous sources. For example, 
ordinary window glass will transmit about 90% of the solar radiation falling upon it, but 
will almost completely absorb radiation from a source at a temperature below 1000° F. 
Also, at ordinary temperature, a white surface may be as good a radiator or absorber as 
a black one, whereas absorption of solar radiation increases with the darkness of the color. 

DEFINITIONS. — A Black Body is a body that absorbs all the radiant energy falling 
upon it. Such a body also radiates energy at the maximum rate possible by virtue of its 
temperature. 

The Emissivity of a body is the ratio of its radiating power to that of a black body. 

The Absorptivity of a body is the fraction, of the radiant energy falling upon it that is 
absorbed. 

The Reflectivity of a body is the fraction of the radiant energy falling upon it that is 
reflected. 

THE STEF AN-BOLTZM ANN LAW, which has been verified experimentally, states 
that the total radiation from a black body is proportional to the fourth power of its abso- 
lute temperature. This may be expressed in the form 

q = 0.174 X 10 " 8 AF 4 [20] 



Fro. 2, Values of Ft (Multiply Ft by emissivity factor e' to obtain 
radiant heat transfer eoeilioient h r ) 


for certain simple cases it can be calculated by convenient 
In the following cases the net radiation is 


where q — total radiation, 

B. t.u. per hr.; A — area, 
sq. ft. ; T = absolute tem- 
perature, deg. F. For 
ordinary non-black bodies 
emissivity e represents the 
fraction of this amount of 
heat actually radiated, so 
that 

Values of e are given in 
Tables 9 and 10. These 
expressions represent only 
the emission from a radiat- 
ing body, and do not take 
into account the simulta- 
neous absorption from the 
surroundings. What usual- 
ly is desired in practical 
applications is the net ex- 
change of radiati on between 
a body and its surround- 
ings, or between two bod- 
ies. In general, this de- 
pends, in a rather complex 
way, upon the sol id geom- 
etry of the case (see II. 

C. Hottel, Meek. K ngg . , 
vol. lii, 1930, p. fiOOj, hut 

formulas. 


q/A = 0.174 e' [((Ti/lOO) 4 - (T 2 /IOO) 4 ] B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. . . . [21] 

where Ti — the higher, and T*> = the lower absolute temperature, and e' = ernissivity 
factor. It frequently is convenient to express this in the form of a radiant heat transfer 
coefficient, h r , by dividing by the temperature difference. Thus, let F r/ , be the tempera- 
ture factor defined by the expression 


f t = 

The coefficient is then h r = e'F T B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. Values of Fy for 
ordinary Fahrenheit temperatures are given in Fig. 2. 


Case 1. — Radiation or absorption by a relatively small body in an enclosuue. In this ca.Be 
e' — e, the emissivity of the body. As the size of the body approaches that of the enclosure, the 
emissivity factor approaches the value given for Case 2. 




EMISSIVITY ASD ABSORPTIVITY 3-S3 

Case 2. Two parallel planes whose areas are large compared to their distance apart. This 
involves tine emissivitiea e\ and , of both surfaces, and. 

= 1/la/eO + (l/e 2 ) - 1] [23] 


Case 3. Concentric cylinders or spheres. If the heat transfer rate is referred to the area Aj 
of the enclosed body, then 

= — — f 24 ] 


Radiation. in Gases and Flames. — -In. general, radiation or absorption by dry air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, or hydrogen is inappreciable. In the case of carbon dioxide or -water 
vapor the effect may be considerable, particularly for thick gas layers, high concentrations 
and high temperatures. For the calculation of radiation from gases and flames, see Haslam 
and Hottel, Tram. A.S.M.E. FSP-50-3, 1928, and Wilson, Lobo and Hottel, Ind. and 
Engg. Chem., vol. 24, 1932, p. 486. 

Emissivity and Absorptivity 

RIRCHH OFF’S LAW states that the emissivity of any body is equal to its absorptivity 
for the same kind of radiation, i.e the same wave lengths. For practical purposes this 
law may^ be approximated by the statement that the absorptivity of any material is 
equal to its emissivity when the radiation is invisible. It should be noted, however, that 
a material or surface may have a low absorptivity for solar radiation and yet have a high 
emissivity at ordinary temperatures, as in the case of white paint. 

EMISSIVITY OF METALLIC SURFACES. — The emissivity of a metallic surface 
depends to a marked extent upon the degree of oxidation. Values of e for bright metal 
surfaces are given in Table 9. The figures given in Table 10 show the normal variation 
of e for moderately to badly oxidized surfaces. For slightly oxidized or tarnished surfaces 
values of e intermediate between, those of Table 9 and Table 10 should be used. 


Table 9. — Emissivity e of Polished Metal Surfaces 


M etal 

| Temperature 

70° F. 

1000° F. 

3000° F.* 


0.05 

0.05 

0,04 

0.03 

0.20 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.036 

0.025 

0,20 

0,08 

0,03 

0. 10 

0.075 

0.06 

0.08 

0.05 

0.25 





0.15 

Gold 


0.28 


M onel metal 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.035 

0.25 


Nickel 


Platinum 

0.20 

Silver 

Steel. 

0.28 

Tin 

Tungsten 

0.09 

0.25 






* Or molten, if melting point is below 3000° F. 


Table 10. — Emissivity e of Oxidized Metals at Temperatures below 1500° F. 


Metal 

e 

Metal 

e 


0. 10-0. 20 


0.60-0 .90 


0.25-0. 60 

Monel metal 

0.40-0.50 

Copper | 

0.55-0. 75 

Nickel 

| 0.40-0.60 


The Emissivity of Aluminum, or Bronze Paints varies from 0.3 to O.C, depending on 
age and amount of lacquer. 

EMISSIVITY OF NON-METALLIC MATERIALS.— -A careful study of the results 
of tests on several hundred different materials reported by about 30 investigators indicates 
that practically all non-rue tallic materials, such as porcelain, glass, rubber, paper, cloth, 
refractories, building materials, enamels and paints of any finish or color have emissivifcies 
between 0.85 and 0.95. In view of the lack of agreement in many cases, a value of e — 0.9 
is recommended for all such materials. 

SOLAR RADIATION. — On a clear day, the average solar radiation at noon upon a 
surface facing the sun is about q = 320 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. Of this, the amount 
absorbed will be equal to aq , if a = absorptivity of the surface. For solar radiation the 
value of a depends primarily on the color, although it is influenced somewhat by the nature 
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and Toughness of the surface. Approximate values of a for a few substances are given 
in Table 11. 

Table 11. — Absorptivity a of Various Surfaces for Solar Radiation 

Surface a Surface a 

Aluminum paint 0.35 Red brick or tile 0. 65 

Copper, polished 0.50 Silver, polished 0.07 

Galvanized iron, new 0.65 Slate, gray 0. 90 

Lampblack 0.97 Steel, polished 0.45 

Magnesium carbonate 0.02 Whitepaper 0.25 

[Nickel, polished 0 , 40 Whitewash 0. 25 

4. HEAT TRANSFER TO BOILING LIQUIDS 

Heat transfer coefficients from metal surfaces to boiling liquids are subject to extremely 
wide variations, depending chiefly on the nature of the surface, temperature difference, 
and nature and temperature of the liquid. Typical results obtained by various observers 
are given in Fig. 3. The value of h is affected so greatly by such factors as the amount 
of air dissolved in the liquid, the design of the apparatus and the presence of scale on the 
surfaces that it is not possible to obtain an adequate general correlation of the data. 

Cryder and Gilliland ( Eejrig . Engg., Feb. 1933, p. 78) give the results of tests on eleven 
different liquids, boiling at atmospheric pressure and heated by a horizontal brass cylinder 


1 in. diameter, which are represented by the formula 

h = O.O6170 2 - 4 K 1 - 8 C 0A JS 2A /Z 8 - 2 [25] 

where h = heat transfer coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F.j 9 = temperature 


difference, deg. F.; if = thermal conductivity of the liquid, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. 
F. per 1 in. ; C = specific heat ; £ = specific gravity; Z = viscosity, centipoises. This formula 
is of value mainly in indicating effects of temperature difference and fluid properties, as 
the constant term will vary with the type of heating surface. In boilers and evaporators 
values of h usually range from 400 to 2000 for water and from 50 to 500 for refrigerants 
and organic liquids, the higher values being associated with high heating rates. 

5. CONDENSATION OF YAPORS 

PURE VAPORS. — The following formulas, due to Nusselt, are in good agreement 


with the test data for the condensation of pure saturated vapors. 

For a Vertical Surface of height L ft., h — 16.3 (rp 2 K 3 /ZL0y [26] 

For a Horizontal Pipe of diameter d in., h = 23 .6(rp 2 K 8 / Zd&) y + [27] 

where h = heat transfer coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. ; r = latent heat 
of condensation, B.t.u. per lb.; p — density of liquid, lb. per cu. ft.; K = thermal con- 


ductivity of the liquid, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. per 1 in.; Z — viscosity of liquid, 
centipoises; 6 = temperature difference between the vapor and the cooling surface, deg. F. 
For condensing superheated vapors, h has practically the same value if 9 is taken as the 
difference between saturation temperature and the surface temperature. In tile case of 
a bundle of horizontal pipes, d should be taken as the sum of the diameters in a vertical row. 

EFFECT OF NON-CONDENSING- GASES. — The presence of even a small amount 
of non-condensing gas, as air, in a vapor may have a marked effect in reducing the heat 
transfer coefficient. Othmer (hid. and Engg. Chinn., vol. xxi, 1929, p. 576) found that the 
presence of 1-07% of air in steam reduced the coefficient to 55% of its value for pure steam. 
Under the conditions of good engineering practice, the average value of h is about 2000 
for steam and 1000 for ammonia, bearing in mind that these are film coefficient, s on the 
vapor side only. Values of h for other vapors usually are lower; McAdams and Frost 
(Ind. and Engg. Chem., vol. xiv, 1924, p. 13) obtained coefficients of about 300 for carbon 
tetrachloride and 350 for benzine. 

6. HEAT TRANSFER APPLICATIONS 

CONDUCTANCE. THERMAL RESISTANCE. — It has been shown above that it 
is possible to express heat transfer by any of the fundamental processes in terms of an 
individual heat transfer coefficient h, in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. The heat 
flow then is given by expression q = hA(h — t 2 ) B.t.u. per hr., where A = area, sq. ft., 
and t\ and tn = terminal temperatures, deg. F. For the purpose of combining several 
processes acting in parallel or in series, to obtain the total or overall heat transfer, it is 
convenient to define the Conductance , (7, of each process as the product of the coefficient 
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and the corresponding area; C = hA. The reciprocal of the conductance is the Thermal 
T? ~~ t in Thermal conductance and resistance then may be combined or 


Resistance, R = 1/C. J. JUCLl ULiCb-l VC 
resolved in. a manner analogous to the 
treatment of the corresponding terms in 
electrical circuits, as shown below. 

PARALLEL PROCESSES,— For sev- 
eral processes acting through parallel paths, 
the conductances are additive. C = Ci -f- 
€2 + C'si etc. If two or more processes 
act in conj unction through the same path, 
or dissipate heat from the same surface, the 
individual coefficients may be added di- 
rectly, h = hi -f A 2 , etc. 

For example, in computing heat loss 
from a surface in still air, radiation coeffi- 
cient, h r should be added to convection, 
coefficient, A c * In many practical cases, 
such as non-metallic surfaces or oxidized 
steel pipes, the emissivity e is about 0.9. 
Under these conditions the value of the 
combined coefficient ( h c Ar h r ) may he 
obtained from Table 12. The coefficients 
for pipes are based on tests by ffi- H. 
Heilman (Trans. A.S.M.E., vol. xliv, 1922, 
p. 299), who obtained practically the same 
results with horizontal bare steel pipes as 
with canvas covered surfaces. 'Very similar 
figures have been reported by other ob- 
servers, for vertical as well as horizontal 
pipes. Under the conditions of forced con- 
vection at moderate' temperatures the 
radiation component usually is so small 
that the total heat transfer may be 
obtained directly from Fig. 1. 

SERIES OR OVERALL HEAT 
TRANSFER. — When heat flows through 
several paths in series, as from one fluid 
to another across a dividing wall, the total 
or overall resistance is equal to the sum of 
the individual resistances. 

R = R\ -f- R2 -f- R$ = 
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Temperature Difference ( 0 ) , ^etal to Liquid, Deg. F. 

Fig 3 Heat Transfer Coefficients, Metalto 
Boiling Liquids 

(1), (2), Jakob and Fritz, water, 212° F.» 
horizontal copper plate, (1) grooved, (2) 
polished chromium surface. (3), ( 4 )> 
Linden and Llontillon, water,. (.3) 212 F., 
(4b 195° F., (5) 180° F., inside inchned cop- 
per pipe 1 in. X 4 ft. (6), (7), (8), Dunn 
and Vincent, (6) water, 212° F , (7) methyl 
alcohol, 149° F- (8) toluene, 232 F-, hori- 
zontal copperplate. (9), 'Young,, methyl 
formate or ethyl ether, 60° F., vertical cop- 
per plate 


The heat flow in R.t.u. per hr. is then q = 

JR. In series flow the overall heat 
transfer coefficient usually is designated by 

through i thin metal wall, the conduction coefficient of the °= l/h, + 1 f £ 
reciprocal may be left out of the equation for senes flow, so that 1/C/ / T / • 

Tabie 12 .— Combined Heat Transfer Coefficients ( h c 4- K) i or Surfaces 
in Still Air at Room Temperatures 

(In B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F.) . — 


Pipe I Outside I Temperature Difference, deg. F. 


Size, 

Diam., 

23 

5° j 

100 1 

i 200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

' 700 

V2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

j 0.840 
1.315 
2.375 

4. 50 

1 8.625 

1 2.40 
2.21 
2.04 

I 1.90 

I 1 .80 

l ».69 

2.48 
2.29 1 
2.15 
2.00 

1 .91 
1.75 

2.70 

I 2.30 ! 
2.35 
2.19 
| 2.09 

1 2.00 

3.21 

3.00 

2.85 

2.66 

2.56 

2.51 

3.84 

3.60 

3.45 

3,24 

3.14 

3.06 

4.57 

4.34 

4, 16 
3.95 
3.86 

3.73 

5, 41 

5. 16 

4. 98 
4.77 
4.66 ’ 
4. 42 

6. 31 

6. 05 

5. 84 

5. 64 

5. 53 

5. 28 

7.00 

6. 75 

6. 55 

6. 40 

6, 22 
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In any case, the overall coefficient is always less than the smallest individual coefficient, 
For example, if the coefficient for air flowing over a copper tube is hi = 10 and the coeffi- 
cient for water circulating through the tube is A 2 = 500, then 1/ U = 1/10-4- 1/500, 
or U = 9.8. If the water velocity is increased until h% = 1000, the overall coefficient 
becomes U = 9.9, which shows that under such conditions the value of TJ is practically 
equal to the air film coefficient (Fig. 1) . On the other hand, in the case of heat transfer 
from steam to water in condenser tubes or feedwater heaters, the water velocity is the 
limiting factor, as is shown in Table 13, based on. Orrok’s tests (Trans. A.S.M.E., vol. 
xxxii, 1910, p. 1139). 

Table 13. — Heat Transfer from Steam to Water in Condenser Tubes 
1-in. O.D., 18 B.W.G. Admiralty tubes; steam temperature, 130° F.; water temperature 55° F. 


Water Velocity, ft. per second 



0-5 J 

1 1 1 

1 2 | 

4 

1 6 | 

8 


| Values of U , 

, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. 

ft. per deg. F. 


New, clean tubes. ....... 

145 

242 1 

394 1 

614 

1 774 1 

900 " 

Old, dirty tubes 

135 

215 1 

327 1 

465 

1 550 1 

614 


Many tests on surface condensers and heaters, reported in the literature, show values 
of XI intermediate between the figures given above for old and new tubes. 

OVERALL HEAT TRANSMISSION. — When, heat flows from a medium at a constant 
temperature, h, to another medium at a constant temperature, 1 2 , deg. F., through a path 
having a constant or mean area, A, sq. ft., the rate of heat transfer in. B.t.u. per hr. is 
2 = UA0, where 6 is the temperature difference (fi — fe)* The value of the overall 
coefficient U may be computed from the individual coefficients, Ai, hi, etc., as shown above. 
In heat exchangers where the temperature difference decreases from & a at one end of the 
apparatus to d b at the other end, an arithmetic mean (6 a -+- 6 b )/ 2 , may be used with little 
error if 0 a /6 h < 2. Otherwise the logarithmic mean difference should be used as follows, 

/ 2.3 logic (QJ 9$ .... [28] 

This applies to any of the following cases: 1. A surface or fluid at a - constant temperature 
exchanging heat with a flowing medium; 2. Two media flowing in opposite directions 
(counter flow); 3. Two media flowing in the same direction (parallel flow), provided the 
specific heats and heat transfer applications are sensibly constant along the surface. 
Methods for computing the mean temperature difference under other other conditions 
are given in McAdams’ Heat Transmission. 

EVAPORATORS AND EVAPORATION 

By W. Jj. Badger 

References. — Chemical Engineers’ Handbook, Perry; McGraw-Hill, 1934; Elements of 
Chemical Engineering, Badger and McCabe; McGraw-Hill, 1931; Heat Transfer and Evapora- 
tion, Badger; Chemical Catalog Company, 1926; Evaporation, Webre and Robinson, Chemical 
Catalog Company, 1926; Evaporating, Condensing and Cooling Apparatus, Hauabrand, Wright 
and Heastie; Van Nostrand, 1933, 

Evaporation may be carried out by the use of any suitable source of heat, but certain 
methods, because of their convenience and economy, are most practical. Evaporation 
by solar heat is practical in very few locations in the TJ. S., and is confined entirely to the 
manufacture of common salt and similar compounds. For evaporation in sprays and 
cooling towers, see Section 9. Evaporation by direct fire is a province of the designer 
of steam boilers. See Section 6. Where liquids are evaporated other than for making 
steam or by waste heat, the apparatus never has been standardized. Such apparatus 
may be designed on the basis of information in pp. 3-38 to 3-45. In most operations in 
practice where a solution is to be concentrated or water is to be distilled, some type of 
steam-heated apparatus almost invariably is used. Many types of construction are found, 
but certain constructions are so common as to be almost standard. 

1. EVAPORATOR CONSTRUCTION 

Steam-heated evaporators may be classified in three general types: Those with hori- 
zontal tubes, with inclined tubes, and with vortical tubes. The latter may be subdivided 
into evaporators with natural circulation and evaporators with forced circulation. 
Fig. 1 gives conventionalized illustrations of these types. 

THE HORIZONTAL TUBE EVAPORATOR, Fig. 1-A, consists of a vertical cylin- 
drical body, that may be from 3 to 15 ft. diam. and from 4 to 15 ft. high. Two rectangular 
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steam chests in the lower section contain tube sheets, between which the tubes are fast- 
ened. The tubes, usually 7 /s in. diam. in smaller evaporators, and 1 l f$ in. in larger ones, 
generally are fastened to the tube sheets by rubber packing rings and packing plates held 
down by studs. Connection for inlet and outlet of liquor may be at any convenient 
point. The vapor offtake always is in the center of the top. It may or may not be 
provided with internal or external foam catchers or entrainment separators. Steam for 
heating enters one steam chest, and condensate and non-condensible ‘gases are removed 
from the other. This evaporator is used 'widely, although it is not the commonest type. 
It is primarily suitable for non-viscous liquids that do not deposit salt or scale during 
evaporation. It gradually is being replaced by other types. 

THE STANDARD VERTICAL TUBE EVAPORATOR, Pig. 1-B, consists of a verti- 
cal cylindrical shell which may be closed with a hat bottom, a deep dish or a conical bottom. 
Vertical tubes are fastened between two horizontal tube sheets extending across the 
entire body near the bottom. The tubes always are held in place by rolling, and are 
from 1 !/2 to 4 in. diam. (2 and 2 1/2 in. are most common) and from 30 in. to 6 ft. long 
(5 ft. most common). A central down take well generally is provided, of cross-sectional 
area of about 75% of the combined cross-sectional area of the tubes. The liquid is inside 
the tubes. Steam enters the space outside the tubes and between the tube sheets through 
suitable connections. Condensate is taken off the bottom tube sheet, and non-condensed 
gases usually are removed from the top tube sheet at a point opposite the steam inlet. 
During boiling, normal circulation is up through the tubes and back through the down- 
take. Connections for admitting feed and discharging thick liquor may be made where 
desired. 



Fig. 1 . Types of Evaporators 

This evaporator is probably at present (1935) the most widely used of all types. It 
can be adapted to more different purposes and can. be built in larger units than the hori- 
zontal tube evaporator. It is the only practical type for liquids that deposit salt or scale 
during boiling. It can carry liquids to relatively high viscosities. The construction is so 
common that it often is referred to as the standard evaporator. 

THE BASKET-TYPE EVAPORATOR, Fig. 1-C, is a structural variation of the standard 
type. The downtake, instead of being a central well, is an annular ring; the heating ele- 
ment comprises a cylindrical drum or basket with tubes of the usual size rolled into the 
tube sheets. Steam generally is admitted to the top of the basket at the center. This 
type is quite common in. the TJ. S. and is suitable for the same uses as the standard 
evaporator. 

There may be many other minor variations of the standard vertical tube evaporator. 
The downtake may be at one side; it may consist of a number of small downtake tubes; 
or it may consist of downtake passages entirely externaL to the main body. The con- 
structions, 1-B and 1-C, however, are the only important ones. 

LONG-TUBE NATURAL CIRCULATION VERTICAL EVAPORATORS, Fig. 1-D, 
have tubes 15 to 20 ft. long. The liquor space is reduced to a very small chamber below 
the bottom tube sheet. There is a relatively small vapor head above the top tube sheet. 
In operation., the normal liquor level is only about 3 ft. above the bottom tube sheet, and 
the liquor being evaporated is carried to the top of the evaporator as a film along the 
tube wall. Immediately above the tubes, some type of entrainment separator deflects 
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the liquid into a channel, whence it is drawn off. In this type the liquor passes through 
the evaporator but once. 

This type has been very little used in the U. S., but has been generally known abroad 
as the Kestner evaporator. Interest in this type is rapidly growing (1935) and it is easily 
possible that it may outstrip shorter tube types. It is not suitable for liquids that deposit 
salt or scale. 

FORCED CIRCULATION EVAPORATORS, Fig. 1-E, consist of a bundle of tubes, 
usually 7 /$ in. diam. by 8 ft. long. Steam is introduced around these tubes near the 
bottom of the heating element, passes up behind an inner cylindrical baffle, and flows 
downward along the tubes. N on-condensed gases and condensate are taken, off near the 
bottom tube sheet. A portion of the heating element projects into the main body of the 
evaporator. Liquid is pumped through the tubes at velocities of 6 to 12 ft. per second, 
usually by a low head centrifugal pump. The liquid issues from the tubes as a mixture 
of vapor and spray, striking a parabolic deflector that throws the liquid down into the lower 
part of the evaporator body, whence it returns to the circulating pump. Concentrated 
liquor usually is taken off from, the body, and feed is introduced into the pump suction. 

This evaporator is suitable for the concentration of liquids to extremely high viscosi- 
ties, for liquids that tend to deposit salt or scale, for foamy liquids or cases where entrain- 
ment must be reduced to a minimum , or for cases where high-priced metals must be used 
for the heating surface. This evaporator, with nickel tubes, has become the standard in 
the XT. S. for the evaporation of caustic soda. 

Inclined. Tube Evaporators have been popular at one time in both Europe and the 
U. S., but are not now offered by many of the well-known makers of evaporators. The 
long-tube natural-circulation type has all the advantages claimed for the inclined tubes, 
and requires less floor space. 

Miscellaneous Types. — Many evaporators with special types of heating surfaces have 
been recommended at one time or another, especially for the preparation of water for boiler 
feed, in both stationary and marine plants. These 
usually have heating surfaces in the form of flat coils, 
hairpin tubes, or vertical coils. One of the better known 
types is the Griscom-Russell. It uses a number of ver- 
tical coils between two cast-iron headers, attached to a 
door that fits the side of a vertical cylindrical body. One 
advantage claimed for such evaporators, and for the 
Griseom-Russell evaporator in particular, is that when 
the surfaces become coated with hard scale, cold water 
may be turned into the coils and the resultant contrac- 
tion cracks off the scale. These evaporators have been 
used only in power plant work. 

The purpose for which evaporators may be used and the types of liquids to be evapo- 
rated are so varied that it is impossible to make definite statements as to the principal 
field of usefulness of each type. In many industries the type of evaporator used is dic- 
tated by custom, rather than by sound engineering principles. 

2. HEAT TRANSFER IN EVAPORATORS 

The discussions of Heat Transfer (see p. 3-26) indicate that the only logical method 
of studying heat transfer coefficients would be to separate them into their separate film 
coefficients. Practically no work of this type has yet been done on boiling liquids. 

Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically the thermal conditions in the evaporator in the most 
general cases. Temperatures are plotted on the Y axis and distance along the heating 
surface is plotted along the X axis. Steam enters somewhat superheated at temperature 
Ti and is first cooled to saturation temperature 2’ 2 . The heating surfaces should be so 
proportioned that there is no appreciable pressure drop between steam inlet and conden- 
sate outlet and, therefore, condensation takes place throughout the heating surface at T 2 . 
Before leaving the evaporator the condensate may be cooled to Ta. It is obvious that in 
practice these operations do not take place in three distinct stages, but arcs more or less 
simultaneous. For discussion, however, it is convenient to separate them as shown. 

TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCES.— The liquid enters the evaporator somewhat 
below its boiling point at T 4 . It then is heated to boiling point, 7\, at which tempera- 
ture it evaporates throughout the body. In practically every case T 6 is higher than the 
boiling point of pure water. To, under the pressure existing in the body of the evaporator. 

The true temperature difference between steam and liquid would be the area 
t T\T‘/r:\T i ,T i r l\ divided by distance AB. In most- cases in practice, however, the super- 
heat temperature, the condensate temperature, and the feed temperature are neglected, 


4-T, 

•g 


Distance along Heating: Surface 

Fig. 2. Thermal Conditions in 
Evaporators 
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and the •working temperature drop is considered to be the difference between the tem- 
perature of the steam and the temperature of the liquid. 

It is much easier to measure the pressure in the vapor space of the evaporator than 
it is to measure temperature of the boiling liquid. It is customary, therefore, to calculate 
temperature 2 7 e from the pressure of the vapor space by means of steam tables, and 
the temperature difference (Ti — If) is termed the apparent temperature difference. Heat 
transfer coefficients based on this apparent temperature difference are called apparent 
heat transfer coefficients . 

If elevation in boiiing point of the solution in. question is known, or can be deter min ed, 
temperature T 5 is obtained by adding the known elevation in boiling points to the appar- 
ent boiling point Tq. When temperature T 5 thus obtained is subtracted from T 2 , this 
gives a temperature drop corrected for boiling point elevation ; the heat-transfer coefficients 
based on this temperature drop are called coefficients corrected for elevation in boiling points. 

The boiling point Tt exists only at the surface of the liquid. The lower layers of liquid 
are under a pressure greater than that of the vapor space and, therefore, must have a 
higher boiling point than the surface layers. Consequently, the true mean working tem- 
perature drop is less than either of the temperature drops described above. A. correction 
for this effect of hydrostatic head, although important, cannot be made with certainty 
(due to rate of circulation of the liquid). It, therefore, or dinar ily is not included In evap- 
orator calculations. 


Table 1. — Boiling Points of Sodium Chloride Solutions 


Grams NaCl per IDO grains of Water 


pressure, 

! 0 

! 4 

1 8 

1 12 

1 16 

| 20 

I 24 

| 28 

| 32 

1 36 

| Sat. 


Boiling Point, deg. F. 

760 

212.0 

213. 1 

21 4. 2 

215. 6 

217.0 

218.6 

2203 

222.1 

223.9 

225.7 

227. 7 

540 

195.3 

196.4 

197. 6 

198. 9 

200.2 

201.6 

203.2 

205.0 

206.8 

208.6 

210. 2 

580 

179.1 

180. 1 

181.3 

182,5 

183.8 

185.2 

186.8 

188.4 

190.2 

192.0 

193. 6 

240 

159.3 

160.2 

161.2 

162. 3 

163.4 

164.8 

1663 

167.9 

169.7 

171.5 

172. 4 

160 

142.9 

143.8 

144.8 

145. 8 

146.8 

148.2 

149.6 

151.1 

152.8 

154.6 

155. 5 

100 

124.8 

125.6 

126. 5 

127. 4 

128.5 

129.7 

131 .1 

132.8 

134.4 

136. 1 

136. 9 


Table 2. — Boiling Points of Calcium Chloride Solutions 


Grams CaCb per 100 Grams of Water 


Pressure, 

I 0 

1 10 

| 30 

50 ! 

t 70 

| 90 

1 1 10 

| 130 | 

1 150 | 

8at. 


Boiling Point, deg. F. 

760 

212. 

214. 3 

222.6 

235.2 

249. 1 

261 . 1 

272. 1 

282.4 I 

29 1.6 I 

355. 1 

560 

197.1 

199.2 

207.3 

219.7 

233.4 

245.3 

256. 1- 

266.2 

275.2 

301. 6 

360 

176.6 

178.7 

186.4 

198.7 

21 2. 0 

223.9 

234. 5 

| 244.2 

252.7 1 

269. 6 

240 

159.3 

161. 1 

168.4 

180,0 

193.6 

205.3 

215. 8 

1 225.1 j 

233.4 

244. 6 

160 

142.9 

144. 7 

152.0 

163.6 

176.5 

1 88.2 

198. 5 

207.7 

215.4 

223. 2 

100 

124.8 

126.6 

133.5 

145.0 

158.0 

169.5 

179. 6 

| 188.6 ' 

195. 8 

208. 2 


Table 3. — Boiling Points of Glycerol-water Solutions 


Percentage of Water in Solution 


Pressure, 

IOO | 

90 | 

80 

| 70 

| 60 

1 50 

| 40 

! 30 

| 20 5 

10 

| 4. 36 

imu. 

Boiling Point, deg. F. 

760. 

212 

213.3 

214.9 

217.2 

220.1 

224. 1 

229.3 I 

237.2 I 

250.7 

283.6 

348. 4 

525.80 

194 

195. 1 

196.7 

199.6 

201 .6 

205.4 

210.6 

218.3 

230.5 

262.0 

322. 0 

355.10 

176 

176.9 

178.5 

I 80.7 

183.2 

186.7 

191.9 

199.0 

210.7 

240.8 

295. 7 

233.53 

158 

158.7 

160.2 

162.3 

164.7 

168.1 

173.2 

180.0 

190.9 

219.2 

269. 8 

149.19 

140 

140.5 

141.8 

1 44.0 

146.3 

149.7 

154.6 

160.7 

171 . 1 

197.6 

243. 7 

92.30 

1 22 

122.3 

123 6 

125.8 

128.1 

131 .4 

135.7 

141 .8 

151.2 

176.2 

217. 6 


Table 4. — Boiling Points of Glycerol-water Solutions Saturated with Sodium Chloride 


Pressure, 

Boiling 

Percentage of Water in Solution 

1 01 lit O I 

W ater. 

IOO | 

90 | 

80 | 

70 | 

60 i 

50 | 

40 | 

30 1 

20 | 

10 | 

4.36 


deg. F. 





i 'oiling 

Point, 

deg. F. 





760. 

212 

277.7 

228. 4 

229.6 

232 . 6 

234.7 

237. 6 

242.2 

249.6 

264.2 I 

301.6 

354.7 

525.80 

194 

208.8 

209. 3 

210.6 

213.0 

215.2 

218. 3 

222.8 

229. 3 

243.7 

278.8 

328.5 

355.10 

176 

189.9 

190. 2 

191.7 

193.8 

196.0 

199. 0 

203.0 

209. 7 

222.8 

255.9 

301.8 

233.53 

158 

171.1 

171. 1 

172.6 

174.7 

177. 1 

180.0 

183.6 

189.9 

203.0 

232.9 

275.4 

149.19 

140 

152.2 

151.7, 

153.7 

155.8 

158.0 

160.3 

164.1 

170. 1 

181 .6 

210.0 

249.0 

92.30 

122 

133.7 

133.0 

134.6 

136.8 

138 9 

141 . 1 

144 7 

150. 1 

161.1 

139.0 

222.4 
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It should be rioted that in no case can the elevation in boiling points of a solution be 
calculated from known rules, except for solutions so dilute that they are of no practical 
importance. Further, the elevation in boiling point changes -with changes in concen- 
tration and in pressure, and, therefore, must be determined by experiment. Many data 
on boiling points of pure substances are given in reference books, especially International 
Critical Tables, but for many commercial solutions these elevations are incorrect. Tables 
1 to 4 represent the results of experiments by the author. 

THE OVERALL HEAT TRANSFER COEFFICIENT in an evaporator is obviously 
the resultant of the steam him coefficient, the resistance of the metal wall, together with 
any scale it may carry, and the resistance of the liquid film. Since in most cases the 
liquid film is in natural or free convection, it practically is impossible to calculate overall 
heat transfer coefficients for any except forced circulation evaporators. In these the 
liquids inside the tubes may be considered as non-boiling through a considerable part 
of their length. 

While there are many data in the literature on heat transfer coefficients in evaporators, 
they cover such a small portion of the entire field that the average engineer cannot predict 
heat transfer coefficients. To give an idea of variations that may be expected, a set of 
such determinations is reproduced in Fig. 3. This represents overall apparent coeffi- 
cients between steam and boiling distilled water, in a vertical-tube basket-type evaporator 
with tubes 2 in. diam. by 30 in. long. The general shape of the curves is similar for other 
tube proportions. Note that the heat transfer coefficient increases with increasing tem- 
perature drop, due to more vigorous 
boiling at the higher temperature 
drops, with correspondingly more rap- 
id circulation. Also note that for a 
given temperature drop the heat trans- 
fer coefficient increases as the boiling 
point increases. This is duo largely 
to a decreased viscosity of water at 
higher temperatures, with consequent 
increase in rate of circulation. 
Changes of the same, or even greater, 
order of magnitude can be caused 
by a change in the typo of liquid, 
depth of liquid, diameter of tubes, 
length of tubes, shape and sizo of the 
body, and many other factors. It is 
obvious that it is impossible to present 
in any summary a definite statement 
as to what heat transfer coefficient may be expected in a given case. The author has 
tests of evaporators showing overall heat transfer coefficients ranging from 4000 to 2 
B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. In practice, unless data are available from plant 
tests on evaporators of the same type and size as the one under consideration, and 
operating under the same conditions on the same liquor, it is necessary to depend on 
the knowledge of the companies manufacturing commercial evaporators. In general, with 
ordinary non-viscous, non-scaling liquids, the horizontal-tube or the standard vertical- 
tube evaporator will have heat transfer coefficients between 200 and 500 B.t.u. per sq. 
ft. per hr. per deg. F. The long-tube natural-circulation evaporator and the forced- 
circulation evaporators may reach 1000 to 1200 B.t.u. in the same units. 

3. MULTIPLE-EFFECT EVAPORATION 

A multiple-effect evaporator is a series of evaporators so connected that the vapor 
from one body is used as the heating steam in the next. To provide a working tempera- 
ture drop in each botly or effect, the pressure in the vapor space of each nody must he 
lower than the preceding one. The individual bodies of a multiple-effect evaporator are 
similar in all respects to the construction of single-effect evaporators. 

HEAT RELATIONS. — In Fig. 4, imagine each body to he fed with liquid heated to 
the boiling point for the particular body to which it is fed. Let the liquid being evapo- 
rated be either pure water or a dilute solution whose thermal properties am not appreci- 
ably different from those of pure water. Consider radiation losses to be negligible. Thou 
if W 0 pounds of steam at pressure Po are fed to the heating surface of the first effect, anti 
if condensate be assumed to leave at To, the saturation temperature corresponding to the 
pressure P u , then W n L 0 B.t.u. are delivered to the heating surface. L 0 = latent lmat of 
steam at pressure P n . The liquid is at pressure Pi and has a boiling point of 7\. Ti 
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will not be greatly different from To and, therefore, La, the latent heat of the liquid in 
the first effect, will be nearly the same as JLq. Wo pounds of steam entering the first effect 
will evaporate Wi pounds of water In the first effect, and Wi and Wo will be nearly equal. 

When the vapor produced by the boiling liquid in the first effect enters the second 
effect it will condense at the pressure Pi and will, therefore, have latent heat L% very 
nearly the same as L 0 . The liquid in the second effect will have a latent heat of Li, not 
greatly different from La. Therefore, Wi also will be nearly equal to Wc- The same 
line of reasoning may be continued, from which it may be concluded that in an iV-effect 
evaporator, one pound of steam will evaporate jV pounds of water. In practice, this 
statement must be modified to take into consideration such details as heat used for heat- 
ing of feed, changes in latent heats when there are very large temperature drops across 
the evaporator, heat losses by radiation, and similar effects. The principle remains 
unchanged, that increasing the number of effects increases the economy of operation. 

RELATIVE CAPACITY OT SINGLE- AND MULTTPLE-EFPECT EVAPORATORS. 
— The pressure and temperature of steam for operating the evaporator, and the pressure 
and temperature that may be produced in a condenser, usually are fixed by conditions 
external to the evaporator. If To is the saturation temperature of the steam available, 
and Tjy is the saturation temperature corresponding to the pressure in the condenser, 
then the total temperature drop available for the operation of the evaporator is To — Tjy. 
If a single-effect evaporator is usea, of a heating surface of A square feet and an overall 
coefficient U, the heat transmitted by this evaporator will be UA (To — Ty). 

Suppose that a double-effect evaporator bo operated with steam to the first effect 
at To and that the pressure in the vapor space of tho second effect corresponds to tem- 
perature Tiv. The boiling point in the first effect (and consequently the temperature 
of the heating steam in the second effect) are represented by Ti. If both evaporators 
have the same surface A per effect, and if their heat transfer coefficients are U 2 and Ifi, 
respectively, then the heat transferred through 
the first effect will be XhA (To — Ti) ; the 
heat transferred through the second effect — 
will be UzA (Ti — Ty). If heating of feed 
a,nd losses by radiation, etc., are neglected, 
it follows that UiA (T 0 — Ti) must he ap- 
proximately equal to UiA (T 0 — T\). That ^ 

is, the evaporator will come to equilibrium y 

with Ti at such a value that the tempera- W 0 
ture drops in the two effects will be approxi- — 
mately inversely proportional to the heat 
transfer coefficients. Temperature Ti cannot 
be set arbitrarily, or controlled mechanically, Fig. 4. Diagram of Multiple Effect 
as it is solely the result of thermal equi- 
librium between the effects. If any operating condition changes so that U* decreases, 
then steam will not be condensed in the heating surface of the second effect as fast as it 
is generated in the first effect. As a result, pressure will build up in the first effect with 
consequent rise in temperature Ti. This will decrease the temperature drop across the 
first effect and increase it across the second effect until the evaporator has attained an 
equilibrium corresponding to the new conditions. . 

The above reasoning may be extended to any number of effects and the conclusion 
reached that, in a multiple-effect evaporator, the temperature distribution between effects 
represents a normal and automatically-attained thermal equilibrium. This cannot be 
altered mechanically, and will be such that the temperature drops across the various 
effects will be approximately inversely proportional to the heat transfer coefficients m 



those effects. . . , 

It will also appear from the above reasoning that, since (T 0 — Ti) is only a part of 
the single-effect temperature drop, (T„ - Tv), -4 square feet of heating surface m the 
first effect of a double-effect evaporator will transmit much less heat than the same num- 
ber of square feet in a single-effect evaporator working between the same terminal tem- 
peratures T 0 and Ty. Further, since the heat transmitted in the first effect is approxi- 
mately equal to the heat transmitted in the second effect, it follows that even if the heat 
transfer coefficients of a double-effect evaporator were equal to the heat transfer coeffi- 
cient in a single-effect evaporator, there would be needed A square feet m each effect of 
the double-effect evaporator to transmit the same total quantity of heat with the same 
terminal temperature drop as would be transferred by A square feet m a single-effect 
evaporator. This same reasoning can be continued to any number of effects, and leads 
to the conclusion that a multiple-effect evaporator, to have a given total evaporation, 
must have as much heating surface in each effect as the heating surface of a single-effect 
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evaporator operating under the same terminal temperatures. Further, Fig. 3 shows that 
as temperature drops decrease, heat transfer coefficients decrease. Consequently, in 
practice it usually is necessary to have more surface per effect in a multiple-effect evapo- 
rator than would he required in a single-effect evaporator to do the same work. 

The first cost of an evaporator, and consequently fixed charges and maintenance, 
thus will increase in proportion to the number of effects. Another statement of the same 
conclusion is the capacity of the evaporator per square foot decreases in proportion to the 
number of effects. Consequently, although passing from single effect to multiple effect 
improves steam economy, it decreases capacity, and increases fixed charges. The economic 
number of effects for any particular case is obviously that number which shows the mini- 
mum total cost. The total cost is the result of adding steam costs and condenser water 
costs (which decrease with number of effects) to fixed charges and maintenance (which 
increase with number of effects). Such total cost curves usually show a marked 
minimum. 

In many cases in present practice single- and double-effect evaporators are used. 
Triple- and quadruple-effects are very common and there are a few quintuple-effects. 
Evaporators with six effects or more are extremely rare- 


4. CALCULATIONS TOE. MULTIPLE-EFFECT EVAPORATORS 

The most im portant results to be obtained from the preliminary calculations for mul- 
tiple effect evaporators are: 1, Quantity ol steam required; 2. Heating surface required; 
3. Temperature in the various effects; 4. Water consumption of the condenser. As heat 
transfer coefficients must be determined by experience, and as they are not available to 
the average engineer, result (2) will be only approximate. The other results, however, 
will be quite accurate. These figures, especially item (1), are of the greatest importance 
in making preliminary decisions as to the number of effects, the arrangement of the 
evaporator, and its influence on the heat balance of the plant. 

In Fig. 5, thin liquor is fed to the first effect, the liquor is passed from effect to effect 
in the direction of decreasing pressures and thick liquor is removed from the last effect. 
This is the commonest method of feeding evaporators. 

In most evaporator installations, 
all the effects are of the same size 
and construction. This usually is a 
requisite condition in all such calcu- 
lations. In order to make the calcu- 
lations, approximate values of the 
heat transfer coefficients in different 
effects must be available. The most 
obvious method of attack would be 
to write heat balance equations 
across each effect. This, however, 
would involve tho temperature in 
each effect, but, as heretofore noted, 
temperatures in the various effects 
are the results of the evaporator coming to an equilibrium determined by the relation 
between, the heat transfer coefficients. This prevents writing a set of equations that 
can be solved directly, so that trial and error must be used. 

EVAPORATOR CALCULATIONS. — So many evaporator arrangements and so many 
complicating conditions are possible that no general formulation can be made. One case 
will be presented with certain simplifying assumptions, and the method followed through 
for this case. It will be necessary to develop similar equations by methods that should 
be obvious for whatever arrangement may occur in practice. 

In practically all cases in. practice the liquid being evaporated has a higher boiling 
point than pure water under the same conditions. Hence the vapor leaving the liquid 
will be superheated. The amount of superheat contained in the vapor under ordinary 
circumstances will be so small a part of the total heat available from the steam that its 
transfer is accomplished in a very small fraction, of the apparatus, and most of the heat- 
ing surface will bo transmitting heat from saturated steam. Therefore, it is usual to 
disregard the effect of superheat on the temperature drop in evaporators, but not neces- 
sarily to disregard it as it may affect heat balances. 

Assumptions. — 1. Condensate leaves the heating surface at the saturation tempera- 
ture of the steam. 2. Radiation is negligible. 3. Superheat in the vapor does not affect 
the temperature difference in the next effect. 4. Secondary thermal effects such as heat 
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of concentration, are negligible. 5. No appreciable amount of solids separate from the 
liquid during evaporation. 6. Coefficients of heat transfer have been corrected for ele- 
vation in boiling point. 7 . Boiling point elevations are known for the liquor in question 
at all concentrations and pressures. 8. Specific heat of the solution to be evaporated 
is 1.00 at all concentrations. 

^Notation. — -Let I, II, III, IV = first, second, third and fourth effects respectively; 
F — lb. thin liquor fed per hr.; E = total evaporation, lb- per hr.; V = lb. steam used 
per hr.; W, X, Y, Z — evaporation in I, II, III and IV, respectively, lb.; Ai, An, As, A4 
= heating surface in I, II, III and IV, respectively, sq. ft.; to ~ saturation, temperature 
of steam to I, deg. F. ; tj, tu , <m, tiy, = boiling point of the solution in the several effects, 
deg. 3?. ; h, t 2 , is, = saturation temperatures of vapor from the several effects, deg. F. ; 
Lo, Li, h 2, Lz, Z 4 = latent heat of vaporization of steam from the solution at £o> $i, h, ta, 
t ir B.t.u.; ho, h±, h 2 , h Zr h A — heat present as superheat in vapor from the various effects, 
B.t.u. ; Th, 17%, U 3, Ui = overall heat transfer coefficients in the various effects, corrected 
for elevation of boiling point, tj — temperature of feed, deg. F. ; Ati, At 2 , Ah, At* = net 
■working temperature drops in the various effects, deg. F. 


Heat Balance Equations are as follows : 

Across I. V(Lo +- ho) = F(t t — t f ) -{- W(U -f- hi) [I] 

Across II. W(L X + h{) -+• (F — W)(ti - t XI ) = X(L & -h h 2 ) [2] 

Across III. X(L 2 +- h 2 ) -f (F — W — X)(t x 1 - tai) = Y(L Z +■ h s ) . . . . [3] 

Across IV. Y(L Z +- hi) -f (F - TV - X — r>(f m - t LY ) = £<L 4 + . . [4] 

Material Balance. — In addition to the foregoing, a material balance equation can be 
‘ tten: E=W-\-X+Y±Z [5] 


Heating Surface and ELeat Transfer. — Mext a set of equations connecting the heating 
surface and the heat transfer in each effect may be written; 

A = y ( z ° + h) = w + + F <h Z l A [6J 

1 Ui (to — ti ) Ui(t 0 — to 


-f ^1) 

- til) 
X(L 2 + h 2 ) 
Uz(t2~- till ) 


[71 

[81 


Y(L 1 + h s ) 
Ui(t3— tiv) 


m 


The steps in the solution' are as follows: 1. An approximation is made of the values 
of W, X , Y and Z\ from these the approximate concentrations in each effect is determined. 
2. From this approximate concentration the elevation in boiling point in each effect is 
determined. 3. The pressure and temperature of steam, to the first effect and the vacuum 
to be maintained in the last effect usually are available as fixed conditions in the problem. 
If not, values for them are assumed, and from these, total available temperature drop 
for the whole evaporator is determined. 4. From the total available temperature drop, 
the sum of the elevations in boiling point is subtracted and the remaining net or effective 
temperature drop is divided between the effects, approximately inversely to the heat 
transfer coefficients. This, with the approximate elevation in boiling point, gives the 
temperature of liquid and the saturation temperature of vapor for each effect. 5. On the 
basis of these assumed temperatures the heat balance equations are solved for V, TV, 
X, Y, and Z. 6. On the basis of these values for evaporation in each effect, the heat 
transfer equations are solved for the surface in each effect. 7. If these surfaces are not 
sensibly equal (assuming that it is a condition of the problem that all evaporator bodies 
must be of the same size), the temperatures in the various bodies are readjusted and steps 
4, 5 and 6 are repeated. This process is continued until a set of temperatures is found that 
will give results satisfying the condition that all heating surfaces are equal. Values for 
V and Z thus obtained ordinarily are carried to within a few percent. If final values 
for W, X, Y and Z result in concentrations so different from those assumed in step 1 
that the preliminary elevations in boiling point determined in step 2 are incorrect by more 
than one or two degrees then the calculations must be repeated on the basis of the new 
values for elevations of boiling point. Although the method sounds tedious, it is usually 
possible with a little experience to make the second or third trial yield results with an 
accuracy ample for any preliminary calculations. The following example will illustrate 
the application of the method. 

Rx ample.- — A quadruple-effect evaporator is to be fed with 50,000 lb. pet hr. of 5% sodium 
chloride solution at 150° R. Steam to the first effect will be at 351b. per sq. in., gage. Vacuum on 
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the last effect will be 26 in. referred to a 30-in. barometer. The solution is to be concentrated to 
25% solids. Esquired the approximate heating surface, the steam used, and the heat above 32° F. 
going to the condenser. 

Assumptions. — 1. Peed will be forward. 2. Radiation losses will be negligible. 3. All specific 
heats may be taken as 1.00. 4. There will be no appreciable heat of concentration. 5. All con- 

densate will leave steam chests at saturation temperature. 6. All effects are to have the same 
heating surface. 7. Superheat in vapor due to elevation in boiling point will not affect tempera- 
ture drop in next effect. 8. Coefficients, in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F., corrected fox 
elevation in boiling point, will be: First-effect, 375; second effect, 350; third effect, 300; fourth 
effect, 200. 9. Elevation in boiling point of salt solution may be taken from Table 1. 

salt or scale will separate. 11. Steam to the first effect is dry and saturated. 

Solution . — Step 1 . The total evaporation is determined as follows: 

H 2 0 NaCl Total 

Feed 47,500 pounds 

Product 7,500 “ 


10. No 


2,500 pounds 
2,500 


50.000 pounds 

10.000 “ 

Evaporation 40,000 pounds 40,000 pounds 

Assume that the evaporation will be approximately equal in all effects. Then the concentrations 
■will be as follows: 



H 2 0, lb. 

NaCl, lb. 

Total, lb. 

Concentration 

Feed to I 

Evaporation in I 

. . 47,500 
. . 10,000 

2,500 

50.000 

10.000 

5.00% 

Feed to II 

Evaporation in II 

. . 37,500 
, . 10,000 

2,500 

40.000 

10.000 

6.25% 

Feed to III 

Evaporation in III . . . . 

. . 27,500 

10,000 

2,500 

30.000 

10.000 

8.33% . 

Feed to IV 

Evaporation in IV . . . . 

, . 17,500 
, . 10,000 

2,500 

20,000 

10,000 

12.50% 

Product 7,500 2,500 

The elevations will he approximately as follows. 

10,000 

25.00% 

Effect 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Concentration 

6.25% 

8.33% 

12.50% 

25.00% 

Elevation, deg. F. . . . . 

1 

2 

3 

10 


Step 2. 


Step 3. Steam to first effect — 35 lb. gage = 281° F. 

"Vacuum on last effect — 26 in. = 125° F. 

Total temperature drop = 156° F. 

Step 4. Total available temperature drop = 156° F. 

Sum of all boiling point elevations = 1 6° F . 

Net temperature drop = 140° F. 

After several trials it is found that the desired temperature drops are Afi = 
Ats = 31°; Ak = 49°. The conditions will be 


At 2 = 25° 






Latent heat, 

Superheat, 

L -f h 





B.t.u. 

L.t.u, 


Steam to I 



281° F. 

923.5 


923.5 


Mi 

= 

35 




Boiling point in 

1 

= 

246 




Elevation in 1 


— 

1 





fl 


245 

948.6 

0.5 

949.1 


Ah 

— 

25 




Boiling point in 

II 

= 

220 




Elevation in II 


= 

2 





h 

= 

213 

960.4 

1.0 

967.4 

Boiling point in 

III 

= 

187 




Elevation in 111 



3 

987.4 

1.5 

988.9 

Boiling point in 

IV' 


135 




Elevation in IV' 


- 

10 





u 

= 

125 

1022.2 

5.0 

1027.2 

Substituting in 

Equal 

ions [2], 

[3], [4] and [5] gives 



949 . 1 W -K 50,000 - 

- W) (24 6 ■ 

- 220) = 

907.4 



Step 5. 

949.1 W -K 50,000 — W) 

967.4 ~f (50,000— W - X) (220 - 187) = 988 9 7 

988. 91 r +- (50,000 - W ~ X - 7) (187 - 135) = 1027.2 Z 
W + A' -f Y - h Z = 40,000 

A simultaneous solution of these equations gives W = 8690 lb.; X = 9050 lb.; Y = 10 500 lb. 
Z = 1 1,160 lb. 
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® i£ ?rL Substituting in Equations [«], [71, [8], and [9], gives Ai = 1014 84. ft.; A% m 972 sq. ft.; 
•^ 3 1007 sq. ft.; A 4 = 998 sq. ft.; or aa average of 1GOO sq. ft. per effect. 

^biiiee trie ^values for the coefficients are only approximate, and since a closer correspondent 


_ 1 32 ° in the vapor going to the condenser is 11,160 X (1027.2 -f 125 - 32) 

12,3o9,bU0 xJ.t.TL, 

If any of the assumptions made on page 3-44 in connection with this problem are not justified, 
the resulting modification of the above equations and methods will be obvious. 

5. EXTRA STEAM 

The phrase “extra steam” has a special meaning in connection with evaporator flow 
sheets. It means vapor 'withdrawn from any body of an evaporator for use elsewhere in 
the plant. 

In a plant having a complicated steam flow sheet, especially as regards the use of 
process steam, the possibilities of a multiple-effect evaporator as a producer of low-pressure 
steam rarely is given sufficient consideration. Tor instance, if vapor is taken from the 
second effect of a multiple-effect evaporator for use as process steam, providing that the 
temperature of the second effect is sufficiently high for the purpose desired, this vapor 
may be considered as steam that has already evaporated twice its weight of water and ia 
therefore that much more economical than steam from the mains. The removal of such 
quantities of vapor from a multiple-effect evaporator alters the evaporator balance some- 
what, and makes the evaporator, as an evaporator, somewhat less economical. How- 
over, the effect on. the heat balance of the plant as a whole is always highly favorable. 
If large quantities are withdrawn from any one body in comparison to the amount gen- 
erated in that body, the temperature distribution over the evaporator may be too much, 
disturbed. It may then be more practical to put additional heating surface in the body 
from which such vapor is withdrawn and all bodies ahead of it. If the amount withdrawn 
is 25% or less of the total amount generated in any given body, it usually still will be 
possible to make all bodies alike without having abnormal operating conditions. The 
advantages of this method of operation are fully understood only in the beet sugar industry. 
They deserve much more consideration in other industries than they have had heretofore. 

S. EVAPORATOR OPERATION 

OPERATING TEMPERATURES. — The pressure of the steam to the first effect of 
an evaporator usually is fixed by conditions aLready existing in the plant. When a new 
plant is to be planned, that will use steam both for generating power and for evaporating, 
rather extensive calculations are necessary to determine the point at which prime movers 
should exhaust to evaporators. Evaporator practice was developed when power gener- 
ally was obtained from small non-condensing reciprocating engines, and a general impres- 
sion resulted that most evaporators should be given steam at from 5 to 25 lb. gage. This 
is by no means necessary, and evaporators are in operation with steam pressures on the 
first effect anywhere from 125 lb. gage down to 22 in. vaccuum. 

The vacuum on the last effect is not so easily determined. When evaporators oper- 
ated with steam at about 5 lb. gage, a vacuum of 26 in. was about all that ever was 
expected, and has become quite customary in evaporator practice. It is, however, a mis- 
take to assume that because power plant engineering lias developed devices capable of 
producing much higher vacuums economically, these devices should be applied to evapo- 
rators and the highest possible operating vacuum used. 

A vacuum sometimes is carried on an evaporator for the express purpose of boiling 
a heat-sensitive liquid at the lowest possible temperature. The effect of boiling point on 
the properties of the liquid in question then determines the vacuum to be used, and out- 
weighs all other considerations. In the great majority of cases, however, vacuum is used 
merely to give a larger temperature drop across the evaporator. It would at once seem 
that slightly increasing the vacuum would make a relatively large difference in the total 
available temperature drop, and that therefore the highest possible vacuum should be 
carried on the last effect. Fig. 3 shows, however, that everything else being equal, the 
lower the boiling point, the smaller will he the heat transfer coefficient. This is because 
the viscosity of all liquids changes rapidly with temperature. Lowering the boiling point 
increases the viscosity; increasing the viscosity slows the circulation; slowing the circula- 
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tion. gives lower heat transfer coefficients. In a multiple-effect evaporator where the 
temperature drops per effect are not too large, the vacuum on the last effect can be 
increased to the point where a lowering of the boiling point in the last effect decreases 
the heat transfer coefficient more than it increases the temperature drop, and, therefore, 
decreases the capacity of the evaporator. For this reason, very high vacuums are not 
desirable on evaporators, and the elaborate devices used in power plants have no place 
in evaporator practice. 

It is not possible to make any definite statement regarding the optimum vacuum; 
this varies with the liquid, with type of evaporator, with number of effects, with total 
available temperature drop and other factors. In general, however, there are probably 
few evaporator installations where a vacuum, of over 28 in. is j ustified, and in many in- 
stallations the optimum vacuum probably is around 26 in. A. determination, of the 
optimum vacuum obviously will consider, not only the capacity of the evaporator, but 
the cost of producing the higher vacuum. 

In fixing maximum and minimum temperatures in multiple-effect evaporators, con- 
sideration also must be given to the fact that, in natural circulation evaporators, the 
smaller the temperature drop per effect the lower will be the average coefficients, and 
therefore the larger the evaporator must be for a given purpose. When a natural circu- 
lation evaporator is operated on. too small temperature drops, circulation stops, the liquid 
lies quiet and merely simmers on the surface, and the capacity is negligible. This mini- 
mum operating temperature drop varies with the type of evaporator and the character- 
istics of the liquid; it is usually in the neighborhood of 10 to 15° F. This limits the 
number of effects that can be included in any particular total temperature drop or, con- 
versely, fixes the minimum total temperature difference over a given number of effects. 

METHODS OF FEEDING^. — Forward Feed. The simplest method of feeding a 
multiple-effect evaporator is to feed thin liquor into the first effect, pass it progressively 
from effect to effect, and withdraw it from the last effect. This method usually is known 
as forward feed. It involves only one pump with its suction under vacuum, and most 
of the control is by simple throttle valves. If the feed is very cold, however, larger and 
larger amounts of steam are condensed in the first effect to heat the liquid from the feed 
temperature to boiling point. Since steam so condensed yields no vapor to be used in 
succeeding effects, lowering the temperature of the feed increases the steam consumption 
per pound of evaporation. 

Backward feed consists in feeding thin liquor to the last or lowest pressure effect, and 
withdrawing thick liquor from the first or highest pressure effect. This requires more 
feed pumps and somewhat more difficult control. If the feed is colder than the boiling 
point in the last effect, it is heated by steam that has already evaporated several times 
its weight of water, and in passing from effect to effect it also is heated each time by 
steam that already has done some work. Consequently, for cold feed, backward feed is 
the most economical. However, if the feed is hotter than the boiling point in the last 
effect it flashes down to the temperature of the last effect, and this vapor goes directly 
to the condenser. 

In general, with low feed temperatures, backward feed should be used, and forward 
feed with high feed temperatures. There is a wide range of intermediate feed tempera- 
tures where the proper arrangements can be determined only by making the complete 
evaporator calculations for both methods. 

Parallel feed usually means feeding directly into each body of a multiple-effect evapo- 
orator. This is done only when there is no thick liquor to be removed, as in the case 
of salt evaporators. 

Mixed feed covers ail other arrangements. In the particular case of liquid to be 
finished at high densities and high viscosities, it may be desirable to finish this liquid in 
the first effect in order to have the viscosity as low as possible, and yet other circum- 
stances may call for a forward feed. In such a case a feed order II, III, IV, I, may be the 
most satisfactory solution. Similar considerations lead to the development of other 
special cases. 

FOAM AN"D EhTTFAITTMEIiT. — These two terms should be used in difft iron t senses. 
Foam is the formation of a solid mat of stable bubbles. Entrainment is the carrying of 
either single bubbles or solid drops of liquid with the vapor. Both may occasion further 
difficulty or serious loss in evaporator operation. 

Foam. — The causes of foam are not well understood, but it is known that in liquids 
Laving a tendency to foam, the condition is greatly aggravated by the presence of finely 
divided suspended matter. Operation of evaporators with foamy liquids is extremely 
difficult. However, low liquid levels or jets of live steam directed against the surface 
of the blanket may break down the foam. For a true foam, entrainment separators are 
of no use. Foam also may be broken down by causing it to impinge at very high veloci- 
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ties against the baffle- This probably explains the success of the Yaryan type natural 
circulation evaporator and of the forced circulation evaporator in ha-nd lin er foamy 
liquids. 

Entrainment is the net result of the velocity at 'which particles of Liquid are shot up 
from the boiling surface and the velocity of the vapor into which they are projected. 
Entrainment can be eliminated by baffles in the vapor space, by high liquid levels in 
natural circulation evaporators, or by keeping vapor velocities low. Vapor that leaves 
the body of an evaporator carrying liquid in suspension usually can be made to drop its 
entrainment only by causing the liquid particles to impinge against a solid surface. 
This is effected by entrainment separators where the ste am either is turned around sharp 
corners at high velocity or given a circular motion. In. either case, the mo men t u m of the 
liquid particles throws them out of the stream of steam and against a surface where they 
can collect. The result of the few tests that have been made in practice is that entrain- 
ment separators are more effective as the velocity of the steam through them is increased, 
though this increase in velocity can be carried to a point where it causes serious pressure 
drops. 

SCALE. — The formation of scale on the heating surface depends, not on the presence 
of solids of low solubility, but on the presence of solids with an inverted solubility curve, 
that is, solids whose solubility decreases as temperature increases. This means that in 
the film of liquid against the heating surface, where the highest temperatures exist, the 
solubility of the substance in question is the least. It therefore precipitates next th e heat- 
ing surface rather than in the bulk of the solution. Calcium sulphate is probably the 
most universal scale producing substance. Sodium sulphate and sodium carbonate are 
important when present in such amounts that the solution becomes saturated with them. 
Many other substances may form scale under certain conditions. 

It rarely is possible, because of the cost involved, to pre-treat the solution to remove 
scale-forming substances. The problem is usually the one of so operating that scale forma- 
tion shall be at a minimum. The theory of scale formation indicates that if the stagnant 
film be kept as thin as possible or be torn off as frequently as possible, scale formation 
will bo at a minimum. This is proved in practice, where it is found that all factors which 
increase the velocity of circulation decrease the rate of scale formation. This is especially 
true in the forced circulation evaporator. It should be emphasized that such methods 
cannot, in general, prevent scale formation, but merely decrease the rate of scale forma- 
tion, and, therefore, increase the time between cleanings. 

Scale may be removed from evaporator tubes by any of the usual mechanical methods. 
Some scales can be dissolved in water; others can be dissolved by the proper chemical 
treatment. There is now (1935) on the market muriatic acid containing an inhibitor 
that does not affect its action on calcium carbonate scale or rust, but which does practi- 
cally stop its action on metallic iron. Most evaporators safely can be boiled out with 
such a solution. 

REMOVAL OF CONDENSED WATER AhTX) NON'-COH'DERSED GASES.— Con- 
densed water from the first effect is distilled water and should be returned directly to the 
boilers as boiler feed. Condensate from the later effects will be more or less contaminated 
by entrained liquid and, according to the type of substance involved and the amount of 
entrainment, may or may not he suitable for boiler feed make-up. Where it is not so 
used, condensate from one effect may be flashed down to the temperature of the next 
effect in a suitable receiver, combined with the condensate of the next effect and flashed 
down to the temperature of the following one. Unless the evaporator is very large, or 
the temperature drops across the individual effects very great, this method usually is too 
complicated to be worth while. Condensate may be removed by reciprocating pumps, 
self-priming centrifugal pumps, or traps. In some cases condensate pumps may be 
located far enough below the evaporators so that their suction connections are not under 
vacuum, and any type of pump then may he used. 

The presence of non-eondensed gases in steam gradually lowers the rate of heat trans- 
fer. Such non-condensed gases are always present, and provision must be made for their 
removal in any evaporator installation. In a multiple-effect evaporator, the non- 
condensed gases in all effects after the first will be increased by air dissolved in the solution 
being evaporated, by air drawn in through leaks or, in some cases, by gases generated 
as a result of chemical changes in the solution itself. This last, for instance, is the most 
important source of non-condensed gases in evaporating sugar-beet juices. 

Where the amount of gas to be removed is small it is customary to have a connection 
from the far end of the steam chest to the vapor space of the same body. This passes 
the gases along from effect to effect, but, if their amount is small, a harmful concentra- 
tion will not be reached even in the last effect. This method has the advantage that if 
the vent valves are open too wide, so that steam is vented also, this steam is not lost 
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but is used in succeeding effects. Where the amount of gas to be removed is large, it 
may be more practical to vent each effect directly to the condenser. 

EVAPORATOR AUXILIARIES. — No special comments are necessary. Pumps for 
all purposes can be any type that is suitable for the liquor being handled, the heads against 
which they must work, and the possibility of vacuum on the suction side. Condensers 
and vacuum producing devices may be any type dictated by practice. Unless the vapor 
from the last effect is required for some other purpose, or unless an extremely high vacuum 
must be carried, surface condensers generally are too expensive, both in first cost and in 
water consumption, for evaporator practice. Evaporator practice regularly uses the 
direct-contact jet condenser, and since high vacuums seldom are required, a reciprocating 
vacuum pump with a Corliss type valve is at present (1935) more common than steam- 
jet ejectors. 


7. EVAPORATION TO THE ATMOSPHERE* 

EVAPORATION OF WATER FROM TANKS AND RESERVOIRS (Tech. Bull. 271, 
U. S- Dept, of Agriculture, Dec., 1931). — -A series of experiments extending from 1923 
to 1930 to determine the evaporation from tanks, reservoirs, open channels, etc., devel- 
oped the formulas: 

For Tanks, E = (1.465 - 0.0186R) (0.44 + 0.118TV)(« a - e d ) .... [10] 

For Reservoirs, E = 0.771(1.465 - 0.0186.5) (0.44 4- 0.118TF)(e s - e d ) - - . [11] 

where E — evaporation, in., per 24 hr.; B = mean barometer reading, in. of mercury 
at 30° F.; W = mean velocity of ground wind or water surface wind, mi. per hr.; e 9 = 
mean vapor pressure of saturated vapor at temperature of water surface, in. of mercury; 
e A = mean vapor pressure of saturated air at temperature of dew point, in. of mercury. 
Values of the factor (1.465 — 0.0 1862?) for various altitudes are given in Table 5. 


Table 5. — Value of Factor (1.465 — 0.0186 B) for Various Altitudes 


Altitude 1 
above | 
Sea- I 
level, ft. 

Barom- 
eter, 
in. of 
Hg 

Factor 

Altitude 
above 
Sea- | 
level, ft. 

Barom- 
eter, 
in. of 
Hg 

Factor 

Altitude 
above 
Sea- 
level, ft. 

Barom- 
eter, 
in. of 
Hg 

Factor 

Altitude 
above 
Sea- 
level, ft. 

Barom- 
eter, 
in., of ‘ 

He 

Factor 

0 

29.90 

0.91 

4000 

25. 81 

0.98 

8,000 

22.23 

1. 05 

12,000 

19,23 

\. 11 

1000 

28.82 

.93 

5000 

24. 88 

1.00 

9,000 

21.47 

1. 07 

13,000 

18.53 

1. 12 

2000 

27.78 

.95 

6000 

23. 98 

1.02 

10,000 

20.70 

1. 08 

14,000 

17,86 

1. 13 

3000 

26.78 

.97 

7000 

23. 11 

1.04 

11,000 

19.95 

1. 09 

15,000 

17.22 

1. 14 


DRYERS AND DRYING 

By Francis J5. Finch 

1. CHARACTERISTICS OF DRYERS AND MATERIALS 

A dryer is an apparatus for driving off moisture by the application of heat to the 
material, either by direct or indirect means. Thus, it differs from a dehydrator, such as a 
titer press or a centrifugal, which extract moisture by mechanical means; and from a 
calciner, which drives off volatiles, etc., by roasting at a high temperature*. The caleiner 
is used occasionally as a combined dryer and roaster, but the shell then is longer than is 
necessary for roasting alone. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DRYERS. — Where continuous drying is desired, it is 
necessary to separate the problem into, and to balance, three fundamental parts: 
1. Application of heat to the material or to the air mixture which is to absorb the mois- 
ture. 2. Means for removing the water vapor, steam or mixture. This indudes a 
study of the vapor pressures involved. 3. Conveying the material, in its wet, semi- 
dried and dried condition, into, through, and out of the apparatus, giving the material 
the proper time and contact with the heating- and moisture-absorbing elements. 

The various methods of heating dryers are : a. By direct or indirect furnace gases, 
generated by coal, wood, oil, gas or other fuel; b. by steam, either exhaust or direct from 
the boiler. Steam is a most efficient means for rack or batch drying. Superheated steam 
or steam at high pressure has not been hound efficient for continuous dryers, clue to 


* Staff contribution. 
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difficulties in mechanical construction and because superheated steam has low capacity 
for transferring heat; c. by warm air from a warm air furnace, bank of steam coils or one 
of the newer steam heaters. 

The usual means of removing moisture driven off from the material is an exhaust fan; 
in some cases a stack is used. The fan impeller should have few blades, for if dust is 
drawn of with the moisture, it must pass through the fan unless a dust eliminator is used 
between, dryer and fan. Stacks are satisfactory only with fairly high and uniform ex- 
haust temperatures. With a stack, close regulation and rapid changes in draft condi- 
tions are hard to obtain. With either fan or stack, the temperature of the exhaust should 
be kept above the dew point, or condensation will oc cur in the exhaust system. 

Conveying material into, through, and out of the dryer depends on the material to 
be dried and type of dryer selected. The thermal efficiency and capacity of the dryer 
depend greatly on the manner in which material travels through the drying machine. 

At present (1935) several hundred different designs of drying machines are built. 
Therefore, the selection of a dryer for a given purpose involves the problems as above 
given, and also many other considerations. No certain type of dryer can be said to he 
the best, except when it is applied to one definite drying problem. The type, design and 
size of dryer selected for such definite problem must take into account the material han- 
dled, available sources of fuel or heat, space occupied, operating labor required, available 
power, cost of erection, upkeep or repair cost, and, last and most important, whether 
that type and size will give the desired product at the lowest cost. In considering the 
last, thermal efficiency, materials used in construction, and interest and depreciation on 
erected cost usually are the most important. 

RELATION OF MATERIAL CHARACTERISTICS TO METHOD OF TRYING. — 
The varying physical and chemical properties of materials require different methods of 
drying. Therefore it is best to classify materials, as far as possible, into groups and have 
different types of dryers, each type having designs along the same general principles, for 
each group. To group the materials and select the proper type, the information needed 
is: 1. Amount of free moisture in material as fed to dryer. 2. Specific gravity of dry 
material. 3. Specific heat of material. 4. Size of feed to dryer. 5. Amount of free 
moisture allowable in material as discharged from dryer. 6. Maximum temperature to 
which material may be heated without undergoing undesirable chemical change or with- 
out danger of ignition. 7 . Whether or not material will be injured by contact with prod- 
ucts of combustion. 8. Action of the material as the free moisture is driven off. This 
usually is one of the physical properties of the material but occasionally is also a chemical 
one. These classified groups are: 

Group A. — Materials which may be heated to high temperatures without injury by 
contact with products of combustion. Such materials are trap rock, limestone, sand, 
gravel, slag, some ores, concentrates and clays. The simplest dryer for such materials 
is a single revolving drum with lifters attached inside. The drum rests on supporting 
rollers, and has a furnace at one end and a stack or fan at the other. This type has 
the advantages of low first cost and accessibility for cleaning or repairs. The disadvan- 
tages are excessive fuel consumption and, if material is fed from stack to furnace end, 
large radiation losses and high cost of repairs to drum. If the feed is reversed, exhaust 
temperatures must be kept well above 212° F. to avoid xecondensation and material 
again becoming wet. Drying to a low final moisture content is difficult if the gases travel 
parallel to the flow of material. Improvements on some designs of this type of dryer 
have eliminated some disadvantages. 

Group B. — -Materials which cannot come in contact with products of combustion, 
but which are not injured by high temperature. These are kaolin, talc rock, fuller’s 
earth, china clay, some salts, etc. They may be dried by passing through a single drum 
dryer encased in brickwork. The heat is applied to the outside of the drum, and the 
products of combustion do not come in contact with the material. This machine is 
uneconomical to operate, due to the high temperature of escaping gases and high cost 
and frequency of repairs. "Various types of patented indirect heat dryers, with the heat 
applied through inside tubes or other means, are much more economical to operate. 

Group C. — Materials not injured by products of combustion, but which can stand 
only temperatures of 212° to 400° F. due to danger of ignition or chemical changes. Such 
materials are bituminous coal, lignite, petroleum coke, wood chips, sawdust, gypsum, 
various chemicals and fertilizer materials. These may be dried in the single drum and 
also the “ bricked -in” type of dryer, but neither are satisfactory due to high operating 
costs, danger of ignition and explosions or chemical decomposition. Several designs of 
semi-direct heat types of dryers using two passes of the furnace gases inside of one re* 
volving drum are more efficient and have lower operating costs. 

Group T. — Organic materials which are used for food, as grains, corn germs breakfast 
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foods, starch foods, cotton seed; chemicals, as nitrate of ammonia, carbonate of potash, 
etc. These must be dried at low temperatures and some, such as food products, cannot 
"be contaminated by products of combustion. For such materials, dryers of two types 
usually are used. Both types use live or exhaust steam as their heating medium. One 
type is a revolving drum with steam pipes attached inside of and revolving with the 
drum. The other type is a single shell dryer with steam pipes or other steam heater 
substituted for the furnace. Many arrangements of both types are available. 

Group E comprises the largest in number of materials to be ^ried, and is the most 
varied. It contains those materials and products which cannot be agitated, due to their 
physical properties. Among them are ceramic wares, knitted and dyed products, very 
finely divided materials, extremely sticky materials, etc. For these, drying racks heated 
by steam or furnace, vacuum dryers, pan dryers and conveying chain dryers of many 
types are used. Most dryers of this type are designed for one particular product or 
installation. 

Note: The above grouping of materials can be only general. Due to the many designs of 
dryers now built, a material may be dried economically in the type best suited to another group, 
modifications and improvements having been made in a certain design, enabling that one design 
to cover a broader field. 

EFFICIENCY OF DRYERS. — The thermal efficiency of a dryer is the ratio of the 
theoretical heat required to the total heat supplied to it. When the dryer has its own sep- 
arate furnace, the heat losses of the furnace are taken as part of the heat losses of the dryer. 
Heat losses in a dryer are : Radiation, 4 to 30% ; in waste gases, 7 to 40 %; in dried material, 
3 to 25%. These losses may be kept near the minimum by proper design and operation. 

A well-designed dryer for materials in Group A will have 70 to 82% efficiency; a 
single-shell dryer of good design, 45 to 60%; a “ bricked-in” direct heat dryer, 50 to 
65 %. A properly designed indirect heat dryer for materials in group B will have, with 
good operation, as high as 67% efficiency, while improperly designed machines may run 
as low as 25%. Well designed and well operated dryers for materials in Group C will 
have 72 to 78% efficiency. For the various materials in Groups D and E, the best 
designed dryers will have efficiencies of about 60%, while some of poor design have effi- 
ciencies as low as 12%. 


2. PERFORMANCE OF DRYERS 

STEAM HEATED DRYERS. — Rotary Dryer with Pipes Attached to Inside of Drum. 

— Material, grain. Original moisture, 19%. Final moisture, 1.2%. Dried material 
per hour, 3820 lb. Water evaporated per hr., 985 lb. Steam consumed per hr., 1540 lb. 
at 10 lb. gage pressure. Power used, 18 Hp. for drum; 4 Hp. for fan. Temperature 
of feed, 65° F.; of discharged material, 214° F. Thermal efficiency, 83.4%, not including 
boiler efficiency. 

Rotary Single-Shell Dryer with Bank of Steam Coils at discharge end, fan at feed 
end. Material, ammonium sulphate. Original moisture, 2.82%. Final moisture, 


Table 1. — Performance of Various Types of Rotary Dryers 


Type of Dryer 

Single- 

shell. 

Direct 

Heat 

Single- 

shell. 

Bricked- 

in. 

Direct 

Heat 

Single- 
shell. 
Special 
Daffies. 
Direct 
Heat 1 

Double- 

shell. 

Direct 

Heat 

Double- 

shell. 

Indirect 

Heat 

Single- 

shell. 

Brieked- 

irx. 

Direct 

1 lent 

Material 

Limestone 

Coal 

Zinc con- 
cent rates 

Silica 

Sand 

Kaolin 

Talc 

Rock 

Delivered weight, per hr., lb 

114,000 

14,200 

13,500 

22,000 

18,500 

8,800 ' 

Moisture, initial, percent 

5.2 

8.6 

12.5 

11.5 

19.8 

7. 9 

Moisture, final, percent 

0.3 

1.2 

3.2 

0. 6 

1 .3 

0. 8 

Ifeat value of fuel, B.t.u 

14,000 

12,100 

13,200 

13,500 

13,800 

13,200 

Fuel consumed per hr., lb 

1,260 

248 

245 

360 

636 

205 

Water evaporated per hr., lb. 

5,892 

1,150 

1,434 

2,709 

4,267 

689 

Water evaporated per lb. of fuel, lb. . . 

4. 67 

4.63 

5.85 

7. 52 

6.71 

3. 36 

Fuel per ton of dried material, lb 

22. 1 

34.9 

36.3 

32. 8 

68.7 

46. 6 

Heat lost in exhaust, percent 

20.8 

21.4 

17. 1 

12. 1 

18.7 

25. 7 

Heat lost in radiation, percent.. 

Heat used to raise temp, of material, 

19,3 

19. 4 

20.4 

11.3 

18.9 

23. 3 

percent 

20.5 

15.5 

12.9 

14.3 

6.8 

12. 1 

Heat used to evaporate water, percent. 

39.4 

43.7 

49.6 

62. 3 

55.6 

28. 9 

Thermal efficiency, percent. 

59.9 

59.2 

62. 5 

| 76. 6 

62.4 

41.0 
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0.08%. Dried material per hour, 12,100 lb. "Water evaporated, 351.4 lb. Steam con- 
sumed per hour, 1060 lb. at 15 lb. gage pressure. Power used, 11 Hp. for drum; 4 Hp. 
for fan. Temperature of feed, 52° F.; of discharged material, 182° F. Thermal effi- 
ciency, 78.7% not including boiler efficiency. 

Steam Tray Dryer. — Material, pigment. Original moisture, 82%. Final moisture, 
0.12%. Material dried in 16 hr., dry weight, 642 lb. Temperature in drying chamber, 
216° F. Thickness of material in trays, 1.4 in. Steam pressure, 26 lb. Steam consumed 
per lb. of water evaporated, 3.19 lb. 

RABBLE AND HEARTH DRYER. — Hearth of 360 sq.. ft. with mechanically-operated 
steel rabbles. Heat generated in Dutch oven, type of furnace, gases of combustion pass- 
ing underneath hearths, heating the material indirectly. Material, lead flotation concen- 
trates. Original moisture, 13%. Final moisture, 6.5%. Weight of dried material, 
6200 lb. per hour. Water evaporated, 469 lb. Fuel used per hour, 160 lb. of 11,000 
B.t.u. coal. Water evaporated per lb. of fuel, 2.93 lb. Temperature of dried material, 
214° E. Thermal efficiency of dryer, 40.05%. 

Table 2. — Water Evaporated and Heat Required for Drying* 


M — percentage of moisture in material to be dried. Q — lb. water evaporated per ton (2000 lb.) 
of dry material. H => B.t u. required for drying, per ton of dry material 


M 

Q 

H 

M 

Q 

H 

M 

Q 

H 

1 

20.2 

85,624 

14 

325.6 

424,884 

35 

1,077 

1,269,240 

2 

40.8 

108,696 

15 

352.9 

458,248 

40 

1,333 

1,555,960 

3 

61.9 

130,424 

16 

381.0 

489,720 

45 

1,636 

1,895,320 

4 

83.3 

156,296 

17 

409.6 

521,752 

50 

2,000 

2,303,000 

5 

105. 3 

180,936 

18 

439.0 

554,680 

55 

2,444 

2,800,280 

6 

127.7 

206,024 

19 

469. 1 

588,392 

60 

3,000 

3,423,000 

7 

150.5 

231,560 

20 

500.0 

623,000 

65 

3,714 

4,222,680 

8 

173.9 

257,768 

21 

531.6 

658,392 

70 

4,667 

5,290,040 

9 

197.8 

284,536 

22 

564. 1 

694,792 

75 

6,000 

6,783,000 

10 

222.2 

31 1,864 

23 

597 .4 

732,088 

80 

8,000 

9,023,000 

1 1 

247.2 

339,864 

24 

631.6 

770,392 

85 

1 1,333 

12,755,960 

12 

272.7 

368,424 

25 

666.7 

809,704 

90 

1 8,000 

20,223,000 

13 

298.9 

397,768 

30 

857.0 

1,022,840 

95 

38,000 

42,623,000 


* Formulas: Q = 2000 itf/(10O - if); H = 1120 Q *- 63,000. 

The value of H is founji on the assumption that the moisture is heated from. 62° to 212° F. 
and evaporated at that temperature, and that the specific heat of the material is 0.21; 
{2000 X (212 - 62) X 0.2l] - 63,000. 


3. DRYER DESIGN 

CALCULATIONS FOR DESIGN OF DRYING APPARATUS. — A most efficient sys- 
tem of drying of moist materials consists in a continuous circulation of a volume of warm 
dry air over or through the moist material, then passing the air charged with moisture 
over the cold surfaces of condenser coils to remove the moisture, then heating the same 
air by steam-heating coils or other means, and again passing it over the material. In 
the design of apparatus to work on this system it is necessary to know the amount of 
moisture to be removed in a given time, and to calculate the volume of air that w T ill carry 
that moisture at the temperature at which it leaves the material, making allowance for 
the fact that the moist, warm air on leaving the material may not be fully saturated, and 
for the fact that the cooled air is nearly or fully saturated at the temperature at which 
it leaves the cooling coils. A paper by 'Wm. M. Grosvenor, read before the Am. Inst, 
of Chemical Engineers {Beat, and Vent Mag., May, 1909) contains a “ humidity table” 
and a ‘'humidity chart” which greatly facilitate the calculations required. Table 3 is 
a condensation of the original tabLe. It is based on the following data : 

D a 4 0.04% C0 2 = 0.601293052/(1 -f 0.00367 X Temp. deg. C.) kg. per cu. meter; 

D w = 0.6218S X D a , 

where D a and D w = respectively, density of air and water vapor. Density at partial 
pressure -*■ density at 760 m.m. = partial pressure 760 m.m. Specific heat of water 
vapor = 0.475; specific heat of air = 0.2373. Kg. per cu. meter X 0.062428 = lb. per 
cu. ft. Compare also the tables of H. M. Prevost Murphy, p. 1-06. These latter tables 
are useful in calculating the amount of air necessary to absorb moisture, for any and all 
drying problems. 

The term “ humid heat” in Table 3 is defined as the B.t.u. required to raise 1° F. 
one pound of air plus the vapor it may carry when saturated at the given temperature 
and pressure; “ humid volume ” is the volume of one pound of air when saturated at the 
<given temperature and pressure. 
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Table 3. — Humidity Tables for Drying Calculations 


Temp., 
deg. F. 

Vapor 
Tension, 
Milli- 
meters of 
Mercury 

Water 
Vapor 
per lb. 
of Air, 
lb. 

Humid 

Heat, 

B.t.u. 

Humid 
Volume, 
eu. ft. 

1 Density, lb- per cu. ft. 

I at 760 Millimeters 

Volume, cu. ft. 
per lb. of 

Dry 

Air 

Saturated 

Mixture 

Dry 

Air 

Satu- 

rated 

Mixture 

32 

4.569 

0.003761 

0.2391 

12.462 

0.080726 

0.080556 

12.388 

12.414 

35 

5. 152 

| . 0042435 

.2393 

12.549 

.080231 

.080085 

12.464 

12.496 

40 

6.264 

.0050463 

.2398 

12.695 

.079420 

.079181 

12.590 

12.629 

45 

7.582 

.0062670 

.2403 

12.843 

.078641 

.078348 

12.718 

12.763 

50 

9. 140 

.0075697 

.2409 

12.999 

.077867 

.07751 1 

12.842 

12.901 

55 

10.980 

.0091 163 

.2416 

13.159 

.077109 

.076685 

12.968 

13.041 

60 

13. 138 

.010939 

.2425 

13.326 

.076363 

.075865 

13.095 

13.180 

65 

15.660 

.013081 

.2435 

13.501 

.075635 

.075039 

13.222 

13.325 

70 

18.595 

.015597 

.2447 

13.683 

.074921 

.07421 9 

13.348 

13.471 

75 

22.008 

.018545 

.2461 

13.876 

.074218 

.07347 l 

13.474 

13.624 

80 

25.965 

.021998 

.2478 

14 .081 

.073531 

.072644 

13.600 

13.777 

85 

30.573 

.026026 

.2497 

14.301 

.072852 

.071744 

13.726 

13.938 

90 

35.774 

.030718 

.2519 

14.539 

.072189 

.070894 

13.852 

14. 106 

95 

41,784 

.036174 

.2545 

14.793 

.071 535 

.070051 

13.979 

14.275 

100 

48.679 

.0421 16 

.2575 

15.071 

.070894 

. 069 179 

14.106 

14.455 

105 

56.534 

.049973 

.2610 

15.376 

.070264 

.068288 

14.232 

14.643 

110 

65.459 

.058613 

.2651 

15.711 

.069647 

.067383 

14.358 

18.840 

115 

75.591 

.068662 

.2699 

16.084 

.069040 

.066447 

14.484 

15.050 

120 

87.010 

.080402 

.2755 

16.499 

.068443 

. 065477 

14.611 

15.272 

125 

99.024 

.094147 

.2820 

16.968 

.067857 

. 064480 

14.736 

15.509 

130 

114.437 

.11022 

.2896 

17 .499 

.067380 

. 063449 

14.863 

15.761 

135 

130.702 

.12927 

.2987 

18.103 

.066713 

. 062374 

14.989 

16.032 

140 

148.885 

. 15150 

.3093 

18.800 

.066156 

. 061255 

15.116 

16.325 

145 

169.227 

. 17816 

.3219 

19.609 

.065601 

.060104 

15.242 

16.643 

150 

191.860 

.21005 

.3371 

20.559 

.065154 

.058865 

14.368 

16.993 

155 

216.983 

.24534 

.3553 

21 .687 

.064539 

.057570 

15.494 

17.370 

160 

244.803 

.29553 

.3776 

23.045 

.064016 

.056218 

15.621 

17. 788 

165 

275.592 

.35286 

.4054 

24.708 

.063502 

.054795 1 

15.748 

18.250 

170 

309.593 

.42756 

.4405 

26.790 

.062997 

. 053305 

15.874 

18.761 

175 

347.015 

.52285 

.4856 

29.454 

.062500 

. 051708 

16.000 

19.339 

180 

388. 121 

.64942 

.5458 

32.967 

.062015 

. 050035 

16.126 

19.987 

185 

433. 194 

.82430 

.6288 

37.796 

.061529 

. 048265 

16.253 

20.719 

190 

482.668 

1.00805 

.7519 

44.918 

.061053 

. 046391 

16.379 

21.557 

195 

536.744 

1.4994 

.9494 

56.302 

.060588 

. 044405 

16.505 

22.521 

200 

595.771 

2.2680 

1 .3147 

77.304 

.060127 

. 042308 

16.631 

23.638 

205 

660.116 

4.2272 

2.1 562 

131 .028 

.059674 

. 040075 

16.758 

24. 954 

210 

730.267 

15.8174 

15.9148 

562.054 

.059228 

. 037323 

16.884 

26. 796 


4. KILN DRYING OF LUMBER* 

The basic object in kiln drying of wood ia to remove part of the moisture naturally 
present in it, which if allowed to remain ordinarily would interfere with its use. As soon aa 
evaporation from the surface of the wood begins, a moisture gradient is established. 
The wood has been made drier on the surface than in the interior, and thereby a movement 
of moisture from the interior toward the surface has been started. As wood dries it 
shrinks. If the moisture gradient is too great, surface shrinkage will cause checks and 
other defects. Hence, drying conditions must be so controlled that the moisture gradient 
will not exceed that which is safe for the species and thickness of stock being dried. Such 
control is obtained by controlling temperature and humidity, and maintaining a positive 
tnd ample circulation of air. In comparison with drying problems where moisture ro- 
noval is the only factor, kiln drying of wood is a complex process, for if drying conditions 
temperature, humidity and circulation) are not properly controlled the wood may be 
njured and its value depreciated. 

DRY KILN’S may he divided into two general types: 1. The stationary or compart- 
ment type, in which the entire charge of wood is subjected to approximately the same 
emperuture and humidity conditions, which are varied as the drying progresses; 2. The 
regressive type in which the charge is moved progressively from the entering end to 
tie discharge end. The lowest temperatures and highest humidities prevail at the enter- 
lg end and highest temperatures and lowest humidities at the discharge end. 

Kilns also may be either of the natural or forced circulation type. In natural oireula- 
on kilns, air movement is caused by differences in temperature; in forced circulation 

* Cuntribuf odl by L. V. Teesdale, Senior Engineer, XJ. B. Forest Products Laooratory, Madison, 
'is. 
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kilns, by means of blowers, fans, steam jets, or water sprays. The method of disposing 
oi evaporated moisture separates kiln types into two classes: I. The condenser kiln, 
where the evaporated moisture may be removed by condensers in the kiln; 2. The venti- 
a . e J'. w here it is removed by passing out of the kiln some of the moist, hot air and 
admitting an equivalent amount of fresh air. 

No general comparison of efficiency of Mn types can be made, as one high in evaporat- 
ing efficiency may produce a product that is poorly dried and has a high degrade. Also 
some species may be dried rapidly under severe conditions with little degrade, whereas 
0til 2 , ™^ t J 3e dned very slowl y under mild conditions to avoid damage. 

¥0kE OF EVAPORATING- MOISTURE. — The useful work accomplished in evap- 
orating moisture from lumber may be considered as the latent heat of the evaporated 
moisture. The actual heat absorption is greater than this. About 30 B.t.u. per pound 
of dry wood are absorbed in separating the moisture from the wood when drying to 
? f?° 1StUre conterit * practice, wood seldom is dried below moisture content, 
and the amount of heat required is only about 1/3 as much as when drying to zero mois- 
ture content. It is necessary, of course, to heat the wood from its initial temperature 
to the final temperature of the kiln. The total heat expenditure required for evaporation 
only may be considered, as the sum of: 1. Latent heat of vaporization; 2. Heat required 
to overcome hygroscopic attraction of the wood; 3- Heat required to raise temperature 
5” ^he material and its contained water to temperature of evaporation. To this must 
be added the amount of heat lost by radiation through walls, ceiling, and floor; heat 
required to raise temperature of air in the kiln; heat required for air entering in ventilated 
kilns or for reheating air in condensing kilns; and the amount of steam used in steam 
sprays for humidifying and for steaming or conditioning treatments. The amount of 
steam required to evaporate a known amount of moisture at given conditions readily can 
be calculated within reasonable limits. 


For estimating purposes, in ventilated kilns an allowance for heating of about 5% 
o f . the ST° SS volume of kiln space should be made for the fresh air that is admitted per 
minute to replace exhausted moist air. In condensing kilns, cooling effects of the con- 
densers can be calculated. The steam used for humidification varies enormously and 
depends to a considerable degree on the construction of kilns and skill of the operator. 
I11 well-insulated kilns with tight doors and vapor resisting construction, vapor losses 
are low and a skillful operator can save steam by careful operation of the exhaust 
dampers. Steam used in steam sprays may vary from 25 to 100% of that used in heat- 
ing coils. 


CONDENSATION. — The condensation per square foot of radiation in dry kilns, as- 
suming proper size of supply lines, drain lines and traps, depends on: 1. Air circulation 
across the coils; 2. Steam pressure; 3. Kiln temperature. In natural circulation kilns, 
about 1 sq. ft. of radiation is allowed for each 5 cu. ft. of ki ln space above the rail level. 
At 5 lb. per sq. in. steam pressure, maximum kiln temperature is between 165 and 180° F. 
This temperature occurs when the lumber is practically dry. For higher temperatures, 
high-pressure steam is used. In one test kiln, the maximum condensation per sq. ft., at a 
temperature of 185° F. and 15 lb. per sq. in. steam pressure, was 0.17 lb. per sq. ft. per hr. 
Only about 1/3 of this amount was used to maintain a temperature of 120° F. At 75 lb. 
per sq. in. steam pressure and 180° F., maximum condensation was 0.39 lb. per sq. ft. 
In kiLns having forced circulation the amount of radiation required is reduced because 
the efficiency of the heating surface is increased. In external blower kilns the ratio of 
radiation to kiln space may be as low as I to 20. 

Steam Required to Dry Lumber. — Table 4 shows the amount of steam required per 
1000 board feet to dry various hardwoods from an air-dried condition, averaging 20% 
moisture content, to a final average moisture content of and for various softwoods 
from the green condition to a moisture content of 5%. The table is based on well- 


Table 4. — Estimated Steam Consumption for 1-in. Lumber in Commercial Kilns 


Species of Lumber 


Oak 

Birch \ 

Maple ) 

Gum, red 

Douglas fir 

Longleaf yellow- pine. 
Shortleaf yellow pine, 
Ponderosa Pine 



Time of 
Drying, 
days 

Lb. of Water 

Lb. of Steam 

Lb. of Steam 
per 

1 COO Board-ft. 

Condition 

Evaporated 
per 1000 
Board-ft. 

per lb. of 
Water 
Evaporated 

Air dried 

8-12 

600 

3 -4.5 

1800-2700 

Air dried 

6- 8 

575 

2. 5-4 

1450-2350 

Air dried 

7- 10 

450 

2. 5-4 

1100-1800 

Green 

3- 4 

750 

2 -2.75 

1500-2050 

Green 

4 

2000 

2 -2.75 

4000-5500 

Green 

4 

2550 

2 -2.75 

5100-7000 

Green 

4 

1800 

2 -2.75 

3600-5000 
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constructed compartment kilns, utilizing steam to control humidity, and thermostatic 
devices to regulate temperature and relative humidity. Where no means of controlling 
humidity is used, somewhat less steam is required and the quality of the product is 
lower. In poorly insulated kilns and kilns with leaky doors and walls, the steam 
consumption increases. 


HEAT INSULATION 

By P. KTiclaolls 

General Reference. — Traite de la Chaleur, Peclet, translated in Steam Covered and Bare Pipe, 
By Paulding. 

The practice of heat insulation may be divided into fields based on temperature ranges, 
■which fix the types of materials best suited to the conditions. See Table 1. 


Table 1. — General Division of Heat Insulation Fields 


Field 

Temperature 

Range 

Applications 

Materials Used 

1 

Below 32° F. 

Refrigeration. 

Cold storage. 

(a) Organic materials, wood, cork, 

vegetable and animal fibers. 

(b) Rock wool. 

(c) Air spaces. 

( d ) Vacuum. 

2 

32° to 100° F. 

Cold-water pipes. 

Building and room insulation. 

3 

100° to 230° F. 

Hot-water heating. 
Low-pressure steam heating. 
Hot-air heating. 

(a) Air spaces. 

(E>) Lower grade asbestos goods. 

(c) Molded materials. 

(d) Rock wool. 

A 

230° to 800° F. 

High-pressure steam plants. 
Industrial processes. 

Heating ovens, etc. 

(a) 83% magnesia (600° F.). 

(f>) High grade asbestos goods. 
(C) Diatomaceous earth. 

5 

800° to 1800° F. 

Furnace settings. 

Kilns. 

High-temperature stills, etc. 

(a) Diatomaceous earth. 

(b) ClayB. 

6 

Above 1800° F. 

Firebrick and ceramic prod- 
ucts field. 

Firebrick and clays of various 
types. 

7 

3000° F. up. 

Fire protection 
only 

Safes and vaults. 

Walls and buildings. 

Structural steel. 

Varies with the temperature 
likely to occur. 


1. COMMERCIAL INSULATORS 

COMMERCIAL INSULATORS are classed as follows 

1. Loose Vegetable or Animal Fibers, felted or molded, used only at low tempera- 
tures on refrigerating, cold-water or hot-water pipes or surfaces. Such insulators are 
•wool and hair felt, and cork, by themselves or combined with asbestos or roofing papers 
or containers. 

2. Asbestos Insulations made from loose fibers, molded to shape, and the surface 
hardened with a binder; or formed into a mattress between woven asbestos cloth; also 
formed into paper and built-up with intervening air spaces. Available for all moderate 
temperatures up to the limit of steam temperatures, and, when properly supported, for 
fire protection. 

3. Mineral Wools, made by steam blasting blast furnace slag or fusible rocks, is used 
for stuffing spaces, and for forming into blocks with other materials. It chiefly is used 
for low-temperature conditions. It does not rot, but is brittle, easily shaken down, and 
should be supported by wires or by tufting. 

4. Molded Powders with or without binders. The efficiency of such insulators depends 
largely on the proportion of entrained air in the molded product. The larger the per- 
centage of voids, the greater will be its efficiency as an insulator. Those powders whose 
crystals have the smallest absolute conductivity and the best reflecting surface have the 
best efficiency. 

Plaster of Paris, lime, gypsum and other materials have been used. Plaster of Paris, 
being an acid salt, corrodes metals; lime and gypsum naturally have low efficiency due to 
their high density when molded. 

Molded cork scrap is used for low temperatures and refrigerating conditions. 

Infusorial earth molds to a low apparent density, but unless Tisecl in block form, as 
cut from its bed, it has poor binding qualities and requires an artificial binder to give it 
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cohesion.. Being an oxide of silica, it can, in its natural form, be used • on the highest 
temperatures. 

Basic hydrated carbonate of magnesia molds into shapes with 90% voids, and, due 
to interlocking of the minute crystals, possesses considerable inherent strength. Commer- 
cially, mixed with 10 to 15% of asbestos fiber to give added strength, it is known as 85% 
Magnesia. It can be machined accurately to shape. A limiting maximum temperature 
of 600° F. generally is recommended. 

Alumina and other refractory powders also are molded with binders. Light-weight 
refractories are made by mixing clay with carbonaceous materials which are burnt out 
during firing. 

SYMBOLS LOR HEAT" TRANSMISSION.—' The following symbols are selected from 
Symbols for Heat and Thermodynamics approved by Am. Stds. Assoc., Feb., 1931- 
A = area; t — temperature, deg. E. or deg. C.; T — absolute temperature (deg. F. -f- 
460) or (deg. C. -+ 273); L = length of path of heat, or thickness; Q — total quantity of 
heat transferred; r = time; q — thermal transmission (heat transferred per unit of time); 
Jc — thermal conductivity (heat transfer per unit time per unit area, and per deg. per 
unit length) ; R = thermal resistance (deg. per unit of heat transfer per unit time) ; C = 
thermal conductance (heat transfer per unit time, per deg.); Cjl = thermal conductance 
per unit area; h = surface coefficient of heat transfer (heat transferred per unit time per 
unit area per deg.) ; ZJ = overall coefficient of heat transfer (heat transferred per unit 
time per unit area, per deg. overall). 

UNITS EMPLOYED IN HEAT INSULATION. — American engineering practice has 
greatly confused data and published papers by the variety of units used, and care is 
necessary in using formulas and coefficients. The units most commonly employed are 
the square foot for area, the inch for thickness, the hour for time, and the Fahrenheit 
scale for temperature. In refrigeration work it is quite common to use the 24-hx. day 
for the time unit. Problems are simplified by using the foot for all length measurements. 

In the square foot-inch-hour system, the conductivity coefficient is in B.t.u. per hour 
per square foot per degree E. per inch thickness. With the day as the unit of time the 
coefficient is 24 times this value, and with the foot as the unit of thickness, one-twelfth 
of the value. 

Values sometimes are given in Erench or electrical units. The following factors will 
transform them to standard units. 

1 calorie (small or gram-calorie) = 0.003968 B.t.u. 

I watt — 3.4128 B.t.u. per hour. 

I calorie per sq. centimeter per sec. — 33,280 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hour. 

Conductivity in French units = one calorie per second per sq. centimeter per centi- 
meter thickness per degree C. = 2903 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. per inch thickness per 
degree F. 

2. LAWS AND MATHEMATICS OF HEAT INSULATION 

The fundamental mathematics and laws were developed by the French physicist 
Feclet and published in his Trait6 de la Chaleur in 1853. He also developed empirical 
laws from experiments with laboratory scale apparatus, embodying in his results values 
of fundamentals which made his formulas perfectly general. 

The majority of practical applications involve the transfer of heat under constant 
conditions and do not include changes in the amount of heat absorbed in the insulation 
itself. Thus they are not affected by the specific heat of the insulation. Even though 
the conditions or temperature may be variable, the actual weight of insulation usually is 
not large and its total heat capacity will not greatly affect the results. Exceptions to 
this, under some conditions, may include buildings, underground and fireproofing 
problems. 

Insulation calculations can be divided into two general types : 1. Where the surface 
temperatures on each side of the insulation are fixed, and the heat transfer is dependent 
on the heat conductivity of the material and the conductivity lavrs. 2. Where the heat 
must pass through materials and also be dissipated from or absorbed at one or more 
surfaces by radiation, absorption or contact with a fluid, usually air, only the tempera- 
tures at the extreme of the transfer being known. Assuming that a constant condition 
of heat flow has been, reached, the mathematics depend on the fact that the total flow 
calculated at any section at right angles to the direction of the flow must be equal to the 
total flow at any other section. 

HEAT FLOW THROUGH A MATERIAL WITH KNOWN SURFACE TEMPERA- 
TURES. — Let if, and h — temperatures of the two surfaces; k = heat conductivity co- 
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efficient, assumed same for all temperatures; = a shape factor. Tlien the heat units q 
passing through the body per unit time are expressed in general by : 

q = S X k X (k - f 2 ) . . . . . . . / . . [1] 

If q — B.t.u. per hr., and k — B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. per inch thickness, the 
value of S, the shape factor, is: 

For a Flat Block. — >S — A/L ; A — area, sq. ft., L = thickness, in. 

For a Cylinder . — S — 2ttI/12 log s (r 2 /ri) = 0.227 Z/logio (rz/n); n and r 2 = inner and 
outer radii, in.; I = length of cylinder, ft. 

For a Hollow Sphere. — J3 — 4r rir 2 /144 (r 2 — ri) — 0.0875 r\rz/(jz — n) ; n and r 2 — 
inner and outer radii. 

Langmuir, Adams and Meekle (Trans. Am. Elect. Chem. Soc., vol. xxiv, 1913) give 
additional shape factors, one of which is : 

Fox a Hollow Rectangular Construction with square edges and corners, and thickness 
of sides L , in.; S for each flat block side == A/L ; A = inside area of side, sq. ft. S for each 
; 0.54 1/ 12; l = length of inside edge, ft. S for each corner = 0.15Z//144. 

The complete jS will be the sum of all such portions as are transmitting the heat; for 
a complete parallelopiped the whole £ will be 

S = { 2 (Zi h 4 h U -h U h)/L) +- 0.45 (h + h +■ h) +- 0.008 L . . . [2] 

CONDUCTIVITY VARIABLE. — The formulas for heat transfer, given above, apply 
when conductivity is constant; this is sufficiently accurate for many purposes, but for 
greater accuracy the formula 


Heat transfer per unit time, q = S I /(f) df 

•Jto 


must he used, where f(t) is true conductivity expressed as a function of temperature of 
the material. The true function would be expressed as a curve of conductivity against 
temperature. All insulating materials show an increase of conductivity with tempera- 
ture; as a first approximation the curve can betaken as a straight line, so that/(0== n ■+ bt 
expresses the conductivity, a and b being constants. The above general formula then 
reduces to q — >S{c 4* b X ^2 (h + £ 2 )} (ti — f 2 ), which can be stated as 

Q = jS7Cm(ti t < { :) [ 4 ] 

where k m — conductivity for the mean temperature 1/2 (h T t/). S has the same values 
as given above. 

The derivation of the true conductivity curve is of interest mainly in research work. 
For a method of obtaining it and a graphical method of solving heat transmission prob- 
lems with variable conductivity and surface transmission coefficients sue P. Nicholls, 
Trans. A.S.H.V.E., vol. xxviii, 1922, p. 323—342; also G. B. Wilkes, Jour. Am. Ceramic 
Soc., vol. xvi, 1933, p, 129. 

HEAT FLOW WITH COMBINED CONDUCTION AND SURFACE EFFECTS.— 

The rate of heat flow to or from a surface can be stated as: Heat per unit time passing 
through unit area of surface, q — h(t 8 — £ 0 ). where t s = surface temperature; t 0 = air 

temperature; h = coefficient of surface transmission 
Air Spaces in h ea t units per unit time per unit area per deg. F. 

temperature difference. The numerical values for h 
!:■/ ;; t. vary with temperature and conditions, and are treated 

: . more fully on p. 3-57. 

„■ With flow of heat under constant conditions the 

j. v>r 3: ... . >;■ Ijfllj Cold Side amount of heat passing through all sections at right 

,-c- - [II* angles to direction of flow must be the same. Prob- 

l lems are solved by equating these values. Practical 

I V problems usually are limited to the following; 

Flat Parallel Plates. — Take the general example 
Coeflicients of a series of parallel plates of homogeneous* materials 

Fig. 1 with air spaces, coefficients and thicknesses as shown 

in Fig. 1; temperatures in deg. F., thickness L in 
inches, surface transmission coefficients h and air space conductance coefficients (/ s in 
B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. temperature difference, and conductivity k in the 
same units per 1 in. thickness. 

Let q = B.t.u. per hr. flowing through I sq. ft. of wall area. Then q = — t x ) - 

(ki/Li) (ti — £ 1 ) = C\(t'i — t 2 ) = (ki/L/jitz — £ 2 ) = C' s (t\ — tj) — (kzf L 3) (t* — V 3) = 
h-At'i — £ 0 ) • 

If C/ = overall transmission, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. difference between 
hot and cold air, these equations give 


(l//n) -+ (1 !h t ) + (I /C t ) + (I/CL) T 


(Lz/k)* 
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It follows that q — TJ(to — t' o)- Values for the "various surface temperatures are then 
successively found from equations: ti = to ~~ (qjhi ) ; t\ = ti— (qLi/ki) ; t 2 — t\ — (V *i)> 
etc. For a hot surface of temperature i\, insulated with one thickness of L in. and •with, air 

temperature at t 0 , q = {kh/{k -}- hL)\{ti — to) - - . • [6] 

Cylindrical Surfaces. — !Let ri and r 2 — respectively in ner and the outer radii of insula- 
tion, in.; and ts — respectively, temperature of inner and outer surfaces; to ~ air tem- 
perature; qi — B.t.u. per hr. per ft. length. By equating heat transfer to surface loss, 


12 : 


12 


_1_ 271 - 7*2 . __ 0.523 r 2 (ti — 

12 X C 1/A> + Cre/*) log e (rs/rO ( 1 ~ Lv ~ (l/« -l- 2.3 (r 2 /fc) 

Having found the value of qi, ts can be computed from one of the first equations. 
If « = B.t.u. per sq. ft. of inner surface. 


[ 8 ] 


r 2 t „ 1 .... 

Q ri'" (1/A) -f- 2.3 i 

If insulation consists of two layers, the inner layer being of conductivity ki and radii 
ri and r% and the outer layer of conductivity fc 2 and radii r 2 and r$. 


qi (per foot length) — ^ . . [10} 

(1/A) H- 2.3 (rz/ki) logio (r 2 /n) -h 2.3 (r 3 /fe 2 ) logio (rs/r 2 ) 

These equations, both for fiat surfaces and cylinders, assume that h and k are con- 
stants; for problems in the 
refrigerating and heating 
fields, values can be chosen 
and the equations solved 
directly. For the steam and 
refractories fields, in which, 
variations of both h and k 
with temperature are large, 
assumptions must be made 
for the unknown tempera- 
tures, the corresponding 
values for the mean values ^ 
of h and k selected, and the ^ 
values for heat flow and -§ 
temperatures computed. If a 
temperatures do not corre- 
spond with those assumed, 
a new trial can he made. 

This process is rather tedi- 
ous and for frequent com- 
putations graphic methods 
can be used. See L. B. 

McMillan, Trans, A.S.M.E., 
vol. xlviii, 1926, p. 1285; 

■P. Nicholls, Trans. A.S.H.- 
V.E., vol. xxviii, 1922, p. 

334. 

HEAT FLOW TO OR 
FROM A SURFACE.— The 

heat passing through 1 sq. 
ft. of surface can be expressed as q = h (t s — to') where t s = temperature of surface, and 
to = air temperature. Working values for surface coefficient A are available in each field 
of application of insulation for small temperature differences and for where surrounding 
objects are at the same temperature as the air. These values of h usually are for natural 
convection, but often include the effect of such average windage over the surface as is 
associated with the conditions. For more exact values, and for large temperature differ- 
ences and for special conditions, the transfers by radiation and by convection must be 
computed. 

The radiation q r in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of surface is 

q r — 0.174 e[{(ii -f- 460) /1 00} 4 - {(t 2 -h 460)/ 100} 4 ] . . . .[11] 
where ti — temperature deg. F. of surface considered, t 2 = temperature of the surrounding 
objects, e = total emissivitv relative to a black body. The value to be usedyfor e for 



Fig. 2. Values of Ft 
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metallic surfaces may be uncertain, as it depends materially on polish, oxidization and 
cleanness. The following average values are sufficient for most insulation problems: 


Surface e 

Aluminum or tin, polished 0.08 

Aluminum and tin, varnished 20 

Aluminum paint 40 

Oxide paints, all colors 94 


Tor parallel surfaces, large as compared 


Surface e 

Steel and iron, commercial.. . 0.80 to 0.90 

N'on-metallic materials 92 to .96 

Lampblack . 96 


with distance between them. 


where e\ and ez = emissivities of the two surfaces. 

Tor most purposes labor in computation can be saved by expressing 

q r = eFt (h — tz) [12] 

where F t = 0.174 [{ (f x-+ 460)/100} 4 - {(h + 460)/100} 4 ] + (h - h) . . . [13] 

and obtaining F t from Fig. 2, given by F. S. King. 

The convection factor of the surface heat transfer depends on size and location of the 
surface; further, it may be natural or free convection, or forced convection due to wind- 
age. If g 0 = transfer due to convection, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft.; (k — tz) = difference 
between surface and air temperatures, deg. T. ; an approximate formula for free convection 


for large vertical surfaces is 

Qc = 0.22 ((,-«* [14] 

or per sq. ft. per deg. F., h c = 0.22 (ti — ( 2 )^ [IS] 


Tor horizontal surfaces the convection transfer is increased if a hot surface faces up- 
wards or a cold surface downwards; it is decreased if a cold surface faces upwards or a hot 
surface downwards. The approximate increase or decrease of q c can be taken, as 30%. 
R. H. Heilman, Trans. A.S.M.E., TSP-51-41, pp. 294-5, gives complete diagrams and 
factors for obtaining both the radiation and convection surface of various shaped surfaces. 

Windage greatly increases loss by convection. Experimental data for unconfined 
surfaces are meager, but it usually is not possible in practice to define the velocity of the 
wind, especially for large surfaces. From tests by F. B. Rowley on a 1 ft. square area, 
approximate values are given by the following: 

Convection loss with wind = (convection loss in still air) X F X V, where V = veloc- 
ity, and F — factor depending on the nature of the surface, F is greater as the surface is 
rough or as the wind can penetrate into the body. "Values for F are: 

Kind of Surface F, with V in ft. per min. F, with V in miles per hr. 

Smooth (glass or paint) 0.33 0.0037 

Moderately rough (brick) .54 .OOQl 

Very rough (stucco) .80 .0090 

TRANSFER OF HEAT ACROSS AIR SPACES. — An air space, rightly used, la an 
efficient insuLator at low temperatures. The transfer of heat consists of direct radiation 
and air-transfer factors, i.e. t resultant of conduction and convection. The radiation 
factor depends on type of surface. It usually is assumed to be independent of width of 

Table 2. — Average Value of Conductance for Vertical Air Spaces 24 in. High 


(B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. temperature difference between surfaces) 


Width of 
Space, in. 

Air Transfer 
Coefficient. 
Conduction 
and 

Convection 
(without 
Radi ation) 
for Given 
Width 

Total Transmission Coefficient, Cg, for Given Width, 

13 ,t. u. 

Between Building 
Materials 

Between Bright 

Tin Surfaces 

Between Building 
Materials and 
Bright Tin 

At 32° F. 

At 75° F. | 

At 32° F. 

At 75° F. 

At 32° F. 

At 75° F. 

Vs 

1. 36 B.t.u. 

2.14 

2. 30 

1 , 40 

1 .41 

1 . 43 

1. 45 

1/4 | 

0. 68 

1.46 

1. 62 

0.72 

0.73 

0.75 

0. 77 

3/8 1 

.45 

1.23 

1. 39 

.49 

.50 

. 52 

. 54 

1/2 1 

.34 

1.12 

1. 28 

.38 

.39 

.41 

.43 

V 8 

.28 

1.06 

1. 22 

.32 

.33 

.35 

. 37 

3/4 

.25 

1.03 

1. 19 

.29 

.30 

.32 

. 34 

7/8 

. 23 

1 .01 

1. 17 

.27 

.29 

.30 

. 32 

1 

. 21 

0.99 

1. 15 

,25 

.26 

.28 

. 30 

2 

. 18 

. 96 

1. 12 

.22 

.23 

.25 

. 27 

3 

. 19 

. 97 

1. 13 

.23 

.22 

. 26 

. 28 
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space; this is not strictly true, due to effect of the side of the spacers- Conduction is 
inversely proportional to width of space, until it becomes -wide enough, at about 3 /s in., 
to permit movement of air, when convection assists the transfer. Up to about 3 /s in. 
width the total transfer is the same for vertical and horizontal spaces; above 3 /s in., trans- 
fer with a horizontal space is smaller than, for a vertical space if the hot face be on top, 
and greater if it be below. Efficiency of air spaces depends on their being sealed, so that 
no air can circulate through them. If circulation occurs, the insulating effect of the 
spaces is lost and it may actually increase the transfer. 

The heat transfer, within close limits, varies with height of space and type of spacers 
used; for these reasons, the values obtained by investigators have differed. The method 
of test is to measure total transfer, compute radiation factor, and call the difference the 
air- transfer factor. In computing radiation (see p. 3—57), emissivity is e x e 2 / (e x ~h e 2 — eiez), 
where &\ and e 2 are emissivity constants for the two inner surfaces of the space. 

Table 2 gives values for Cs, conductance per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. If., using air-factor 
values determined by U. S. Bureau of Standards (Dickinson and Yan Dusen, A.S.E.E., 
vol. iii, Sept., 1916). Emissivities of building materials are taken as 0.94, and of bright 
metal surfaces (tin or aluminum) as 0.03. Table 2 gives values for mean temperatures 
of 32° and 75° F., and an assumed temperature difference of 18° F. between faces; changes 
from 18° make little difference. The resulting radiation factors per deg. F. are: 

At 32° F. At 75° F. 

Building material to building material 0.78 0.94 

Bright metal to bright metal .04 .05 

Building material to bright metal .07 .09 


For vertical air spaces 8 in. high, the following air transfer 


coefficients were found: 


Width of space, in. 1 /s l U 5 /s 3 A 7 /s 1-0 

Coefficient 1.50 0.75 0.50 0.38 0.31 0.32 0.34 0.35 


i 140 


3 ICO 


Th ; 


0 


& 




ineij 




Adding the radiation coefficient gives total transmission coefficient for this height of space. 

METAL ENCLOSED INSULATION . — If 
the metal is only an outside protecting sheet 
and does not pass into or through insulation 
it will not affect heat transfer computations. 

Insulating value will be improved in so far 
as the metal may seal the surface and prevent 
air circulation through the insulation., or 
penetration by wind or moisture. 

In some applications, insulation is wholly 
or partly enclosed by metal, as in some panel 
constructions, on refrigerators and in safes. 

Such construction may materially decrease 
the average effectiveness of insulation. Exact 
computations for heat flow may be difficult 
but the analysis by M. S. Van Dusen (U. S. 

Bureau of Standards Research Paper 207) can 
be adapted to give sufficiently accurate results. 

The order of increase of heat flow which re- 
sults from transfer by the metal sides is shown in Fig. 3 
panel completely enclosed by sheet iron. 


Fig. 3. 


0.01 0.02 0.03 0.04 

Thickness of Sheet Metal, Inches 
Effect of Thickness of Metal on Heat 
Flow 


, which is for a 40 X 40 in. 
The panel is assumed to be exposed to air on 
both sides,* and the insulation to have a value of k — 9.3 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per in. 
thickness per deg. F. 

The same bulletin treats the effects of bolts passing through insulation. Flow of heat 
through bolts increases greatly with increased area of head exposed to the air, or as it 
has direct thermal contact with a metal covering sheet. Hence the head should be insu- 
lated from the metal sheet. If the head is well insulated, or if there is no metal covering, 
heat flow is materially reduced, and by first principles is 


0.0069 (ti - < 2 ) + , 

, . , r ^ B.t.u. per hr. 

A i) -j- (l//i*> Ai) Ar (Li/Ka) 


[16] 


where ti and h = air temperature on hot and cold sides, deg. F. ; hi and h 2 — surface co- 
efficients, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft.; Ai and A 2 = exposed areas, sq. in., of bolt heads; 
a = area. sq. in., of bolt; K = thermal conductivity of the metal, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. 
ft., per in. thickness per deg. F. (steel = 300; copper = 2690). For a stud tapped into 
metal on one side (1 Jh 2 A 2 ) will be zero. hi and h 2 may be taken as 1.5, or selected from 
Table 3. 
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3. INSULATION OF COLD STTRIACES 


The insulation, of cold surfaces covers applications where transference of heat from 
hotter air must be prevented, and includes refrigerating, cold storage, ice houses and 
cold-water pipes. Its distinguishing feature is that the insulation is at a lower tempera- 
ture than the air, so that moisture can condense in it, and thus lower its insulating effi- 
ciency. Air currents also tend to carry moisture from the hot side and condense it on 
the cold side. 

CALCULATION OF HEAT TRANSMISSION. — The formulas given under Mathe- 
matics of Heat Insulation apply. Hue to the small temperature range involved, varia- 
tions with temperature of 
the coefficients of conduc- 
tivity and the surface emis- 
sivity usually are neg- 
lected. These values 
usually have been deter- 
mined at room tempera- 
tures, and will be smaller 
for lower temperatures so 
long as the materials re- 
main dry. It is probable, 
however, that the greater 
amount of moisture pres- 
ent at the lower tempera- 
tures under Bervice condi- 
tions more than offsets the 
decreased temperature 
gradient. Practical prob- 
lems usually involve com- 
pound walls of such thick- 
ness that the surface 
coefficient has little influ- 
ence on the result. The 
calculation of transmission 
through the walk does not 
include transfer of heat 
due to air leakage, infil- 
tration, etc. 



Width of Air Space, Inches 
Fig. 4. Conductance of Air Spaces 


The surface transfer coefficient will be lower on the cold than on the hot side. 
Table 3 gives average values for large areas for typical hot and cold temperatures. 

AIR SPACES. — For air spaces in ordinary building construction, see Fig. 4 (F, B. 
Rowley, Univ. of Minn. Bull. No. 8). It shows the conductance C H , E.t.u. per hr. per 
sq. ft. per deg. F. difference in temperature between surfaces. Heat flow values are 
larger than in Table 2, but will allow for leakage and rougher construction. 

Increased application of air spaces as insulation has resulted from the availability of 
aluminum foil to provide surfaces of low emissivity, and the possibility of using a large 
number of sheets in a given thickness to reduce to a small value the transfer by radiation. 
Sheets as thin as 0.00028 in. are used and weight of the aluminum is low. Insulating 
value varies with the method used to separate sheets and maintain air spaces. Spacing 
strips produce the highest- thermal resistance for a given space width; corrugated paper 
or asbestos and fibrous materials give good separation and some mechanical strength. 
Due to the thinness of the sheets there is little metallic conductance when spacing ia 


Table 3. — Average Values of Surface Coefficients h 


(B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. difference) 




Horiy.ont: 

il Surface 

Condition 

Vertical 

Surface 

Hot Hide Up 
or Cold Side 

I lot Side Down 
or Cold Side 



Town 

Up 

llor Side, 70° F. 




Building materials, still air 

1 . 2 

1 .7 

1 . 1 

Building materials, with wind 

3.0 



Building materials, with wind and wet 

4.0 



Bright metal surface 

0. 8 

1 . 1 

i) 3 

Cold Hide, 20° F. 



Built ling mat erials, still air 

1 . 1 

1 .4 

0.8 
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obtained by crumpling or embossing them, but the insulating value of crumpled sheets 
is inferior to corrugated structures. Insulating value depends on maintenance of the 
brightness of the foil; the surface does not tarnish easily under normal conditions- F- B. 
Mason {Ind. and Eng. Chem., vol. xxv, 1933, p. 245) gives tests of various types of air 
spaces using aluminum foil in many forms; the above general conclusions are based on 
results of these tests. 

THERMAL CONDUCTIVITIES OF BUILDING AND INSULATING MATERIALS. 

— Values found by investigators vary considerably, but as the only definition of the 
materials is by name and density, such differences can be expected. Even with the same 
density a material may have differences in physical qualities that will affect its conduc- 
tivity, &.g., temperature at which measurements are made, amount of contained moisture, 
hygroscopic qualities, and difficulties of making such tests. This applies in particular 
to such materials as brickwork and concrete. Standard insulating materials, especially 
if waterproofed, can be depended on to have a more constant value for the same density 
than can building materials. The true insulating value of a wall, particularly one ex- 

Table 4. — Heat Conductivities of Various Materials for Low Temperature Conditions 


Material 


Conditions 


j Weight, 
lb. per 
cu. ft. 


Mean 
Temp. 
Diff., 
deg. F. 


B.t.u. 
per hr. 
per sq. 
ft. per 
in. per 
deg. F. 


Authority 


Woods 


Balsa wood. 


Cypress 

White Pine . . . 
Virginia Pine . 

Oak 

Sawdust 

Shavings 


Light, treated, across grain, 
Medium, across grain . . 

Heavy, “ “ 

Across grain 


Various . . 

Various, from, planer. 


8 . 0 
8 . 8 
20.0 

29.0 

32.0 

34.0 

38.0 

12.0 
8.8 


Building Materials 


90 

90 

90 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 


0.35 

.38 

.58 

.67 

.79 

.96 

1.00 

0.40 

.42 


Bur. of Stds 


Brickwork. 

Concrete . . 

Plaster .... 
Sandstone. 
Soil 


Dry conditions 

Natural conditions 

Average value used 

1 : 2 : 4, Stone, thin 

1 : 2 : 4 , Stone, 24-in. thick, installed 

Cinder type 

Gypsum - 

Cement mortar. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Very dry and light. . 

Clay or sand damp. 

Wet sub-soil 


132.0 

100 

4.0 

Univ. of 111. 

137.0 

46 

5.5 

Ni oh oils 


70 

5.0 


143 

68 

9.5 

Rowley 


44 

11.0 

Nicholls 

1 10 

70 

5.2 

Peebles 

46 

86 

2.3 

Bur. of Stds. 



8.0 

Rowley 

140 

70 

9.0 

Poensgen 

143 

70 

11 .7 




2.5 




11 .0 




16.0 

Hencky 


Celotex 

Cork board 

Ground cork 

Regranulated cork. 
Dry zero 

Flaxinum 

Hair felt 

Insulex or Pyrocell 

Insulite 

Lithboard 

Masonite 

Rock cork. . ..... 
Rock wool 

Salamander. 


Special Products 

Rigid, from sugar cane fiber 

No artificial binder 

With bituminous binder 

Less than l/l6 h* 

About 3/ig in 

Pliable, ceiba fibers between treated 

burlap 

Felted vegetable fiber 

Felted cattle hair • • • 

Cellular gypsum dry 

Pressed wood pulp, rigid 

Rock wool, vegetable fibers and 

binder, rigid 

Fjxploded wood fiber, rigid 

Rock wool with binder; block 

Loosely packed 

Firmly “ 

Cattle hair, paper and muslin cover, 
flexible 


13.5 

70 

0.33 

Peebles 

11.3 

90 

.31 

Pur. of Stds, 

16.0 

90 

.35 


9.4 

90 

.27 


8.1 

90 

.31 


1 .5 

75 

.24 

Peebles 

11 .0 

90 

.32 

Pur. of Stds. 

15.0 

90 

.25 


18.0 

90 | 

.59 


12.0 

90 

.34 


12.5 

90 

.38 


19.8 

75 

.33 

Peebles 

16.0 

86 

.33 

Bur. of Stds 

10.0 

90 

.27 


21 .0 

90 

.30 


7.6 

90 

.25 
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posed to wind pressure, also will depend on its permeability to air. Apparent differences 
also may be due to confusion of terms. The heat resistance of the surface effect in some 
tables is included with that of the material; that is, the overall conductivity from air to air 
is given instead of the conductivity from surface to surface. The former decreases with 
the thickness of the test piece, whereas the true conductivity coefficient should be the 
same for any thickness of test sample. 

The values given in Table 4 include most commercial insulations and are mainly 
taken from tests at the Bureau of Standards (Van Dusen, Jour. A.S.H.V.E., Oct., 1920). 
The tests were made by the hot plate method at a mean temperature of about 68° F. 

Cork board has been largely used as a standard of reference but its thermal conductiv- 
ity varies with its density and method of manufacture. According to tests by Wood and 
Grundhofer (Penna. State College, Bull. No. 30) the temperature gradient is 1% increase 
for every 4° F. Van Dusen gives curves of tests of cork board varying in density from 
7 to 14 lb. percu. ft., from which it can be deduced that A: — 0.161 -f- 0.011 W -f- 0.00035 T , 
where k = conductivity coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 1 in. thickness per deg. F.; 
W ~ specific weight, lb. per cu. ft.; t — mean temperature of the material, deg. F. 

ECONOMIC THICKNESS OF INSULATION FOR REFRIGERATION. — The eco- 
nomic thickness for heat insulation is that thickness which will reduce to a minimum the 
sum of the expenses due to heat passed through it plus the expenses of preventing heat 

For insulation applied to a flat surface the economic thickness is 

x __ 1 ' — t)Fk_ _ 

\£{I -i- R +* (100/F) +- 8.3£}/ U ‘ ’ L J 

where X — economic thickness of insulation, in.; k = thermal conductivity coefficient of 
insulation, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per in. thickness per deg. F. temp, difference; B = 
cost of insulation installed, dollars per sq. ft. per in. thickness; A = cost of one ton of 
refrigeration, dollars = (cost per B.t.u. X 288,000); 1 — percent interest allowed on 
investment; Y = life of insulation, years; B — yearly repair cost, as percent of invest- 
ment in insulation; F = fraction of year room is in operation; t a — average temperature, 
deg. F., of air on the wall side, during year ox period of operation; t = cold air tempera- 
ture, deg. F S — yearly value of 1 cu. ft. of space as taken up by insulation; U ~ overall 
thermal coefficient of heat transmission from air to air of the given thickness of wall, 
other than insulation, and including surface transmission coefficients of the wall and of the 
insulation exposed surface found in the usual way from (1 /U)= (1/A) -+• (1/A«,)4- S(L//c w ), 
where h and hy, are surface coefficients, L is thickness of wall without insulation, in., 
and k w is its coefficient. 

Common values for the above factors are I — 6 % ; B = 2 to 4%; Y — 10 to 20 years; 
B = 5 to 10 cents; A — $1.75 for a small plant, to 90 cents for a largo one. jS usually 
can be neglected. Values for the other factors can be found in the tables, h and 
each can be taken as 1.2. 

For brine tank insulation t a becomes room temperature, t is temperature of tho brine, 
and S' would be zero. 

The same approximate thickness of insulation is recommended by the various manu- 
facturers. The Armstrong Cork Co. gives the following: 

Inside temp, of room, 

deg. F. . . . —20 to —5 —5 to +-5 5 to 20 20 to 35 35 to 45 Over 45 

Thickness of insulation 8 6 5 4 3 2 

It is advantageous to make insulation thick enough to keep the temperature of the 
hotter side higher than the dew point of the air. This avoids condensation of moisture 
in the insulation, with consequent lowering of its insulation value and tendency to rot. 

PREVENTION OF CONDENSATION ON COLD SURFACES. — Moisture will con- 
dense on a surface whose temperature is below that of the dew point of air in contact 
with it. In using insulation to increase the surface temperature, the first step is to fix 
Table 5. — Temperature Difference between Dry Bulb and Wet Bulb for Various Relative 


Humidities, tj y deg. F. 


Re 1 at ive 

| Air temperature, dry bulb, deg. F. | 

Relative 

| Air temperature, dry bt 

ilb, F. 

Humidity, 

50 ] 

70 

1 | 

Humidity, 

! 50 1 

| 70 

I 90 

Percent 

| Temperature Difference, dee. F. | 

Percent 

! Temperature Different' 

!e, deg. F. 

20 


I 43 

47 

70 

1 9.5 

II 

1 1 .5 

30 

29 

33. 5 

36,5 

80 

6.5 

7 

7 

40 

23 

25. 5 

28 

90 

3.5 

3.5 

3 5 

50 

18. 5 

20 

21 .5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

60 

13 5 

13 1 

16 
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the expected dry-bulb temperature of the air and its maximum relative humidity. Table 
& gives corresponding temperature drop t c i to dew point. If to is temperature of the air, 
temperature of surface must be not less than to — t d . 

If temperature of surface to be insulated will not be changed by applying insulation, 
as pipes carrying a cold liquid, the following formulas can be used for thickness of insula- 
tion: Let to = air temperature, deg. F.; t± = temperature of surface to be insulated, 
deg. F. ; td = drop to dew point, deg. F.; hi — surface coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. 
ft. per deg. F k — conductivity of insulation to be used, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per in. 
thickness, per deg. F.; L = thickness, in. Then 

For flat surfaces. ^ L „ (A/il) x j ((o _ tl _ td) ) /k [18] 

An average value for hi is 1.4; see Table 3 for more exact values. 

Fox pipes the thickness is obtained from 

r 2 logio r 2 /n = (k/2 . 3 A) X {(*o - fa - tti/td] [19] 

where ri = known radius of pipe, in. ; r 2 = radius of outside insulation. A few trial val- 
ues will give r 2 . 

For a wall exposed to air on "both sides, let to and t' o be temperatures of the air on 
hot and cold sides, respectively; let the wall without insulation have an overall coefficient 
from air to air of Z/, or a conductance from surface to surface of (7 a, both in B.t.u. per hr. 
per sq. ft. per deg. F.; let hi and A 2 — suxface coefficients on hot and cold sides respec- 
tively; k — conductivity of insulation; L = its thickness; all in same uni ts as before. 
Then 

k [ 5 (*° " -VIT], or =. h [{ (t 0 - t'o - td)/hi t d } - { ( lfC A ) ) - (l/h 2 ) }] [20] 

4. INSULATION OF HOT SURFACES UP TO 800° E. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A GOOD COVERING. (Am. Rwy. Assoc. Circular No. 
S 111—147.) — 1. Good non-conducting properties. 2. Fireproof. 3. Easily molded and 
of light weight. 4. Impervious to moisture. 5. Insoluble. 6. Unaffected by steam. 
7. Non-corrosive. 8. Structurally strong to resist handling and vibration. 9. Sanitary 
and vermin proof. 

STANDARD COMMERCIAL SIZES.— Block insulation is made in various sizes 
according to the material, but molded materials are standardized for 6 X 3b in., or 3 X 
18 in., and of any thickness from 1/2 in. to 
4 in. 

Pipe covering is made in 36-in. lengths 
in sectional and segmental forms. Sectional 
forms are split longitudinally for ease of ap- 
plication, and used for all pipes up to 10 in. 
diam. and for larger sizes for laminated in- 
sulations. Molded covering for pipes over 
10 in. diam. is supplied as segmental blocks 
about 6 in. wide. 

HEAT LOSS FROM BARE HOT SUR- 
FACES- — For the principles and laws which 
fix the losses from any surface, see pages 3 -55 
to 3-59. The value of heat losses is hest 
expressed as a given quantity of fuel wasted. 

It then can he translated into money values 
by multiplying by the unit value of fuel as 
fired. This applies to surfaces heated directly 
hy the fire, li surfaces are heated by steam, 
hot water, or hot air, values so found must 
be divided by the efficiency of the boiler or 
other heat generator. If fuel other than coal is used, the following average conversion 
figures may be taken ; 


Fuel. Fuel oil Natu Producer gas City gas 

Heating value, B.t.u. 19,000 per lb. 1000 per cu. ft. 650 per cu. ft. 635 per cu. ft. 
Quantity equivalent 
to 1 lb. coal of 

13,000 B.t.u 0. 69 lb. 13 cu. ft. 20 cu. ft. 21 cu. ft. 


The general laws, which were based on tests with hot surface temperatures of 150° F, 
and lower, developed by Peclet, were commonly used. The Mellon Institute (Heilman, 


Pipe 

SI* 



Fig. 5. Heat Loss from Bare Iron Pipe 
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Mech. JEngg. t May, 1922) determined the heat loss of horizontal iron pipes of various 
sizes, and the surface transmission coefficients found are shown in Fig. 5. These agree 
closely with Peclet’s laws up to about 400° F. temperature difference, after which the 
values found are lower. The flat surface extension below 109° F. has been added, based 
on Peclet’s laws. The falling off of the curve is due to the convection losses being lower. 
This was confirmed by the experiments of Langmuir. The values are based on an air 
temperature of 70° F. 

HEAT LOSSES FROM FLAT LROH SURFACES.— Average losses from flat vertical 
surfaces derived in the same way as for pipes are given in Table 6. They also are safe 
for use for building materials, such as brick. The actual loss will vary with height, 
convection loss increasing with decrease in height below 24 in. in the same manner as with 


Table 6. — Heat Losses from Flat Pare Iron Surfaces, Steam and Direct Heated, per 

Square Foot per Hour 


(Air at 70° F. Coal taken as 13,000 B.t.u. per lb. Boiler efficiency 70%) 


Temp. 
Biff., 
deg. F. 

Steam 
Gage 
Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in. 

Superheat, 
deg. F. 

Actual 
Surface 
Temp., 
deg. F. 

B.t.u. Lost 
per sq. ft. 
per hour 

Lb. of Coal Wasted per 
Hour 

From 

Steam-heated 

Surfaces 

From 

Fire-heated 

Surfaces 

50 

Hot water 


120 

80 

0.009 

0.006 

100 

Hot water 


170 

190 

.021 

.015 

110 

Hot water 


180 

215 

.023 

.017 

169 

10 . 


239 

375 

.041 

.029 

200 

27.3 


270 

479 

.052 

.037 

254 

80. 


324 

685 

.075 

.053 

280 

120 . 


350 

798 

.088 

.061 

300 

160. 


370 

897 

.099 

.070 

317 

200 . 


387 

982 

. 108 

.076 

350 

160. 

’ 60 

420* 

1162 

. 128 

.090 

400 

160. 

125 

470* 

1480 

. 162 

.113 

418 

200 . 

125 

. 488* 

1590 

. 175 

. 122 

450 

200 . 

165 

520* 

1830 

. 202 

.142 

500 

200 . 

230 

570* 

2260 

.250 

.174 

550 



620 

2700 

. 285 

.200 

600 



670 

3230 

. 355 

.250 


* Approximate; allows for temperature drop from pipe to steam. 


Table 7. — Losses from Horizontal Bare Iron Steam Pipes per Lineal Foot per Hour 


(Air Temp. 70° F. Coal taken as 13,000 B.t.u. per lb. Boiler efficiency 70%) 


Gage 
Press are 

Hot Water 

101 b. 

80 1 b. 

120 lb. 

160 lb. 

200 lb. 

_ _ . 

200 lb. 
125° F. 

W viper heat 

Pipe 

Temp. 

180 

° F - 

239 

F. 

324 

F. 

350 

F. 

370 

F. 

388 

o F 

488 

o F 

Pi pe 

B.t.u. 

Lb. 

B.t.u. 

Lb. 

B.t.u. 

Lb. 

B.t.u. 

Lb. 

B.t.u. 

Lb. 

-B.t.u, 

Lb. 

JL t.u. 

Lb. 

Size, in. 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

1/2 

67 

. 008 

113 

. 0 l 2 

198 

. 022 

228 

. 025 

254 

.0 28 

278 

.031 

4 25 

. 047 

3/4 

80 

. 009 

137 

. 01 5 

239 

. 026 

277 

. 030 

310 

.0 34 

3 36 

.037 

5 12 

. 056 

1 

97 

. 01 1 

164 

. 018 

289 

. 032 

330 

. 037 

372 

.041 

407 

.045 

620 

. 067 

1 1/4 

118 

.01 3 

203 

.022 

357 

. 039 

411 

. 045 

460 

.051 

502 

.055 

7 79 

. 085 

1 1/2 

134 

.01 5 

229 

.025 

403 

. 044 

470 

. 052 

525 

.058 

5 74 

.063 

8 85 

. 097 

2 

164 

.01 8 

271 

.030 

495 

. 055 

575 

. 063 

643 

.071 

675 

.071 

11 10 

. 121 

2 1/2 

197 

.022 

336 

.037 

590 

. 065 

690 

. 075 

770 

.084 

810 

.089 

13 40 

. 145 

3 

231 

.025 

416 

.045 

701 

. 077 

815 

. 089 

900 

. 099 

1000 

. 1 10 

1590 

. 174 

3 1/2 

262 

.029 

449 

.049 

800 

. 088 

925 

. 101 

1030 

. 1 13 

1140 

. 125 

18 10 

. 198 

4 

292 

.03 2 

500 

.055 

89 5 

. 09 8 

1040 

.114 
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.060 
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5 
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.067 
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1520 
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6 
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.045 
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.079 
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1 650 
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. 319 

7 
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.052 
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.089 
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1700 
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1 890 
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2080 
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33 40 

. 365 

8 
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.06 1 
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2140 
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. 412 

9 
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.065 
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.113 
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.072 
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.084 
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14 
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16 
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18 
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3300 
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pipes. In. so far as free convection, is prevented the loss will be decreased. The loss from 
exposed horizontal surfaces facing upwards will be greater, due to an. increase of about 
10% in the convection factor (Langmuir) or approximately the following percentage 
increase over the figures given in Table 6. 

Temp, difference, deg. F 50 100 200 300 400 500 600 

Percent increase 4.0 4.4 4.7 4 3.5 3 2 


When the hot surface faced downward the loss was found to be less and to depend on the 
ability of the hot air to escape. The decrease from the values given in Table 6 may run 
to five to eight times the above percentages when convection currents are prevented. 

HEAT LOSSES PROM BARE IRON PIPES.— Table 7 gives values of heat losses 
for common steam temperatures. The values are for horizontal pipes. Those for verti- 
cal pipes would be somewhat smaller. The pipes are presumed to have their natural 
oxidized finish. 


STEAM PIPE TEMPERATURES. — Losses from hot surfaces are dependent only 
on surface temperature, and not on the method of heating or the fluid inside. The surface 
temperature may, however, be less than that of the fluid, and in general it will be. Tor 
saturated steam the difference is very small if the steam is free from air and if the pipe 
is well drained. With superheated steam , there will be an appreciable drop, the amount 
depending on size of pipe, velocity of steam and rate of loss. The drop will increase with 
the surface loss, and thus will be more for bare than fox insulated pipe. The actual 
relationship is complicated, as the average temperature of superheated steam in a pipe 
decreases along its length, due to the loss of heat which occurs from the pipe. For ordi- 
nary insulation purposes it is sufficient to take the surface temperature as that of the 
nominal temperature of the superheated steam, less 20% of the superheat for bare, and 
less 5% for insulated surfaces (see R. Poensgen, Zeit. V.D.I., lx, p. 27). For long-distance 


transmission with superheat, the total heat 
the drop in steam temperature. 

HEAT TRANSFER COMPUTATIONS. 
— The fundamental formulas given under 
Mathematics of Heat Insulation are used, 
but due to the large temperature ranges, 
h and h (conductivity and surface trans- 
mission coefficients) cannot be considered 
constant except for approximate values. 
It is customary for manufacturers to pub- 
lish conductivities at mean temperatures, 
the meaning of which is described under 
Variable Conductivities, p. 3-56. Unless a 
graphical method is used, computation for 
heat flow for a given insulation must be by 
trial, in which a surface temperature of the 
air side of the insulation is assumed. If 
conductivity at the mean temperature of 
the insulation is used, rate of heat flow 
should equal computed air loss; if it does 
not, another surface temperature is tried. 
Values in Table 7 can be used as a guide. 

For Canvas Coverings with natural or 
painted finish (other than aluminum 
paint) value of surface coefficient h can. be 
taken as (1.2 -f 0.01 Td ) for 4 in. outside 
diam.; (1.3 +- 0.01 Td) for 4 to 8 in.; (1.4 -f 
0.01 Td) f° r larger sizes, where Td = 


loss would have to be approximated to find 



Fig. 6 . Mean Conductivity of Insulation 
1, Asbestos pape and sponge (sponge felt, multi- 
ply); 2. 85% M nesia; 3. Rock wool; 4. High- 
temp. compound (High-temp., super X) ; 5. Mold- 
ed diatomaceous earth (Non-Pareil); 6. Asbestos 
with hard coal (Thermalite) ; 7. Asbestos air cell. 
8. Asbestos molded with silicate of soda (Firefelt) 


difference of temperature between surface 

of covering and the air. Aluminum paint will reduce this value about 30%. 

Many types of insulation are on the market. Values for mean conductivity usually 
are given by manufacturers. Fig. 6 gives average values for a few standard types. 

HEAT TRANSFERENCE TABLES. — Average calculated values for the heat passing 
through high-grade insulating coverings for alL pipe sizes and for flat surfaces are given 
in Tables 8 and 9. Intermediate temperatures can be interpolated. The values are 
actually for 85% Magnesia but they are sufficiently close to those of other high-class 
insulations such as felted asbestos, or Nonpareil infusorial coverings to be used for them. 
Naturally, all commercial insulations show some variations for different samples, depend- 
ing mainly on the specific density of the material. 
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The tables are calculated for commercial thicknesses of the 1907 Manufacturers* List. 
Conductivity coefficients used are as follows, temperatures being actual and not tempera- 


■TempefaTure^deg. F 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 

Conductivity 0.5 0.52 0.55 0.583 0.62 0.65 0.71 


The value of k used is approximately b — 1.35 + 0.01 (t% — to). 

ECONOMIC THICKNESS OF INSULATION. — Computations for economic thick- 
ness of insulation for pipes involve trial and error or graphical methods. Since they 
include uncertainties of predictions for value of the heat and life of insulation, great 
accuracy usually is not required. Approximate values can be obtained from Fig. 7, 
■which was originated by L. E. McMillan. The chief uncertainty is the choice of value 
for mean conductivity, but temperature drop from the surface of insulation to air as 
given in Table 7 can be used as a guide to surface temperature of insulation. 

UNDERGROUND INSULATION OF STEAM MAINS. — Exact calculations of loss 
of heat from pipes buried in the ground includes the heat absorption power of the soil, 
and its change of temperature. It also is affected by intermittent operation, the sea- 
sons, and the rainfall. Prof. J. Allen (Jour. A.S.H.V.E., May, 1920) covers the mathe- 
matics of buried pipes on the assumption that constant conditions have been reached, 
and shows that: 1. Heat lost per sq. ft. of pipe decreases with increasing diameter. 2. As 
the soil acts as an insulator, the advantages of an increase in thickness of insulation is not 

as great as for a pipe in 
Economical Thickness of Insulation air. 3. Little increase 

o l" 2" s" 4" 6" in insulating effect is 

gained by burying pipe 
more than 2 ft. deep. 
4. Nature and damp- 
ness of soil largely will 
affect results independ- 
ent of the special cover- 
ing. 

The general Bystems 
of underground steam 
pipes and the insulation 
associated with them 
are: 1. The insulated 
pipe is buried in the 
ground without addi- 
tional construction other 
than loose stone drain- 
age under the pipe if 
soil is very damp. The 
pipe is insulated as for 
overhead construction, 
covered with overlap- 
ping layers of tar paper 
sealed with hot asphalt. 
Insulation must be able 
to sustain weight of the 
soil. 2. Conduit sys- 
tems, where pressure of 
the soil is taken by the 
conduit; such systems 
always have efficient 
drainage. The conduit 
is laid in rubble, which, 
if necessary, contains 
drainage pipes. Some 
types of conduits are: 
cl. Impregnated wood 
ducts; pipes areinsulated 
in the regular manner, 
supported in center of 
2000 4000 oooo 8760 the duct, and thus have 

Hours of Operation per Year the additional in sulating 

Fig. 7. Economical Thickness of Insulation value of the airspace; h- 
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Table 8. — Losses and Surface Temperatures of High-class Insulations on Flat Surfaces 
Columns A — Temperature of the surface of insulation above that of the air, deg. F. 
Columns JB — Losses through the insulation in B.t.u. per hour per square foot 


Thickness of Insulation 


Temp. 

Actual 

Steam 


1 V2 ! 

2 in. 

2 1/2 in. 

3 in. 

4 in. 

5 in. 

Tiff. 

Surface 

Gage 




B 




Surface 

Temp. 

Pres- 








to Air, 

Air = 

sure, 








deg. F. 

70° F. 

1.3. 








50 

120 


18 

15 

12 


7 


5 

100 

170 


38 

27 

21 


15 


10 

120 

200 


50 

36 

30 


19 


13 

169 

239 

10 

67 

48 

33 


25 


17 

200 

270 

27 

79 

56 

44 


30 


20 

254 

324 

80 

105 

75 

58 


39 


25 

280 

350 

120 

116 

82 

64 


44 


28 

300 

370 

160 

126 

88 

68 


48 


30 

317 

387 

200 

134 

94 

72 


51 


32 

350 

420 

300 

147 

105 

79 


56 


35 

400 

470 


173 

121 

93 


65 


40 

418 

488 


182 

128 

99 


67 


42 

450 

520 


200 

142 

109 


75 


47 

500 

570 


228 

158 

122 


85 


53 

550 

620 


255 

177 

135 


95 


59 

600 

670 


286 

200 

152 


105 


66 


Rectangular ducts built in a trench; ducts may be all concrete or concrete top and bottom 
with tile or brick sides. See Fig. 8. c. Split molded tile conduit with sealed joints. Fig. 9 
shows various types. 3. Man size tunnels; method of insulation is similar to that of over- 
head construction, but there may be some gain if air temperature is higher than normal. 

How much heat loss is reduced by burial of pipe or conduit depends on dampness of 
the soil, and on whether dampness is maintained and heat carried away by water perco- 




lating through the soil. The most important factor is to keep the insulation dry, whether 
moisture comes from the soil or steam leaks. Insulation should not be damaged by wet- 
ting and subsequent drying; water vapor produced by drying should be able to escape. 
If loose packing is used, it should not sag if wetted, and should be able to stand vibration 
if buried below traffic lanes. Insulation with low water-absorbing properties is desirable. 
The effect on insulation of movement of the pipe, due to expansion, should be considered. 

Exact computations for heat loss must depend on assumptions for dryness and gradual 
heating up of surrounding conduits and soil. The thickness of insulation for suspension 
in air sometimes is computed, and its thickness then decreased 1 /i in. 

Insulation Efficiency as used for underground pipes is determined as follows: Com- 
pute the heat loss of the same length of bare pipe at the same steam temperature, sus- 
pended in air; subtract the actual loss as measured by test; the difference, divided by 
bare pipe loss, multiplied by 100 is the efficiency. 
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5 . HIGH-TEMPERATURE AND EURNACE WALL INSULATION 

The high-temperature field includes conditions where the temperature is greater than, 
say, 1000° F., as in furnaces, boiler walls, kilns, stills, ovens, etc. It involves insulation 
of surfaces at high temperature, or deals with heat transfer through refractories -with or 
without additional better heat-insulation material. A good refractory material is essen- 
tially strong and dense, and consequently is a good conductor of heat; to prevent excessive 
heat loss it must be made very thick, or a material of lower conductivity must be built 
into the wall, or placed on the cool side of the refractory. The large area of the outer 
Table 9. — Heat Losses through High-class Insulations 


Temp. Difference, deg. F,, between Air and Hot Surface 


Nomi 


100| 

1 30| 

1 69 1 200| 

254| 280 

3O0| 31 7| 

350 

400 | 450 

500 

550 

600 

nal 

Thick- 

Actual Hot Surface Temp., deg. F.; Air = 70° F. 

Pipe 

ness of 

1 70 1 200 

239 

270 

324| 350| 

370| 387 

420 

470 

520 

570 

620 

670 

Size, 

Cover! ng, 
in. 

Equivalent Steam Gage Pressure, lb. per sq. iu. 

in. 



I 

10 | 

27 | 

80 | 

1 20 | 160 

200 

300 












B.t.u. 

per hour per lineal foot 





S— Vs 

19 

28 

37 

44 

57 

64 

69 

74 

83 

96 

1 10 

125 

1 39 

156 


1 1/2 

16 

23 

29 

35 

46 

52 

55 

58 

65 

75 

86 

98 
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3/4 

D—1 S/ 4 

15 

21 

27 

33 

43 

48 

52 

55 

61 

72 

81 

91 
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2 

14 

20 
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96 
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3 
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91 
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surfaces of furnaces involves a great total heat loss, with consequent waste of fuel, uneven 
temperatures, undue heating of surroundings and conduction of heat to floors. 

The high-temperature field of heat insulation has received much attention in recent 
years (1935), both in design of structures and in developing insulations to withstand 
higher temperatures without deterioration, and refractories of lower heat conductivity. 
In addition, industrial process developments, particularly in the oil industry, have made it 
profitable to prevent losses, because of the higher value of heat or because of more uniform 
operation resulting from decreased heat loss. 

CALCULATION OF HEAT TRANSFER. — The formulas given under Mathematics 
of Heat Insulation apply. Due to the large ranges in temperature, the change of conduc- 
tivity with temperature cannot be neglected in exact computations. Great accuracy in 
computation, however, usually is unwarranted for furnaces unless there is full knowledge 
of temperatures on the hot side of the walls. These temperatures often are not closely 
predictable, vary over the area of the wall, and are not constant. Other factors affect 
Table 9 . — Heat Losses through High-class Insulations — Continued 


Temp. Difference, deg. F., between Air and Hot Surface 
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220 

244 

284 

326 

370 

41 2 

460 


D— 2 1/2 

54 

73 

88 

113 

148 

165 

1 78 

189 

21 1 

244 

279 

316 

353 

394 


3 

48 

64 

84 

IOO 

131 

145 

157 

166 

185 

214 

246 

278 

310 

346 


8—1 1/4 

98 

132 

171 

205 

267 

298 

321 

342 

380 

444 

510 

579 

647 

723' 


1 1/2 

86 

1 15 

151 

179 

234 

261 

283 

298 

332 

385 

442 

504 

561 

626 

10 

2 

7 1 

94 

123 

146 

191 

21 2 

228 

242 

269 

313 

359 

407 

455 

507 


D — 2 1/2 

60 

80 

96 

124 

161 

179 

194 

206 

230 

266 

301 

345 

384 

429 


3 

52 

70 

92 

109 

141 

158 

170 

181 

201 

234 

267 

303 

33 7 

376 


8— 1 1/2 

100 

133 

175 

208 

272 

303 

325 

346 

386 

447 

515 

585 

65 3 

728 

12 

2 

82 

108 

142 

169 

219 

244 

263 

279 

31 0 

361 

413 

470 

525 

585 


3 

60 

80 

106 

125 

162 

181 

196 

208 

232 

269 

306 

347 

387 

432 


4 

49 

65 

85 

101 

132 

146 

158 

168 

186 

216 

247 

280 

31 2 

348 


1 1/2 

' 108 

143 

189 

225 

293 

326 

351 

373 

41 7 

484 

555 

631 

705 

785 

14 in. 

2 

89 

1 16 

153 

182 

238 

264 

284 

302 

335 

390 

447 

508 

567 

632 

O.D. 

3 

65 

87 

114 

135 

175 

196 

212 

224 

250 

290 

332 

375 

41 8 

467 


4 

53 

70 

92 

110 

143 

158 

1 70 

181 

201 

234 

268 

303 

338 

376 


1 1/2 

' 123 

163 

214 

255 

333 

370 

398 

424 

473 

550 

630 

71 5 

" 800 

890 

16 in. 

2 

99 

131 

170 

203 

265 

295 

318 

338 

37 5 

436 

500 

566 

634 

706 

O.D. 

3 

73 

97 

127 

151 

198 

220 

237 

252 

281 

328 

372 

421 

470 

525 


4 

59 

78 

102 

122 

158 

175 

1 88 

200 

223 

258 

298 

326 

374 

41 6 


1 !/2 

' i 55 

205 

270 

358 

419 

465 

500 

534 

595 

690 

794 

898 

1010 

1 140 

20 in. 

2 

125 

164 

214 

254 

333 

370 

398 

423 

470 

547 

626 

710 

795 

89 5 

O.D. 

3 

89 

1 18 

155 

184 

240 

267 

288 

308 

341 

396 

452 

51 2 

551 

638 


4 

72 

95 

124 

149 

177 

21 3 

230 

244 

271 

316 

361 

408 

455 

50 7 


1 1/2 

’ 182 

240 

316 

420 

490 

546 

588 

625 

697 

810 

934 

1060 

1 180 

1320 

24 in. 

2 

146 

191 

250 

297 

390 

433 

465 

495 

550 

641 

734 

831 

930 

103 5 

O.D. 

3 

103 

137 

179 

21 4 

279 

31 0 

334 

355 

394 

458 

525 

594 

640 

739 


4 

83 

109 

143 

170 

221 

245 

264 

281 

31 1 

363 

41 5 

470 

525 

584 
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heat flow and may affect materially the accuracy of computed, as compared with actual, 
heat flow. These are: a. Uncertainty of conductivity of refractories. 6. Effect of slag 
erosion, slag accumulations, or contamination of the refractory by slag. c. Deterioration 
of wall structure. In. many instances, however, exact computation is warranted. 

VALUES OF THE SURFACE COEFFICIENT. — Relatively few data exist from which 
to derive a value of h for surfaces exposed to flame. It usually is sufficient for most 
purposes to base computations on an assumed temperature of the hot surface. At fur- 
nace temperatures, the main part of the transfer is by radiation; for a full treatment of 
fhi« subject see W. Ft. McAdams, Heat Transmission, chap. iii. 

Table 10 gives values of h for the surface of the wall exposed to air. 'Values are for 
vertical walls of iron, brick or other building materials. Table 10 also gives the B.t.u* 
dissipated per hr., i.e., h X temperature difference. The total loss in fuel per sq. ft. per 
year of 300 days (7200 hr.) with coal of 13,000 B.t.u. per lb. is shown. This is the fuel 
loss with direct-fire heat. If it is indirect, a3 in steam heat, the equivalent pounds of 
coal loss is increased by dividing the values by furnace efficiency. 

THERMAL CONDUCTIVITIES OF REFRACTORIES. — Values for thermal con- 
ductivities of refractories are not well defined, because of variations in properties of prod- 
ucts bearing the same name, and because experimental work is difficult and incomplete- 
Values obtained by some investigators show that the change of conductivity with tem- 
perature does not follow the straight line law h = a 4- bt, and therefore mean conduc- 
tivity (see Variable Conductivity, p. 3-56) will depend on the range of temperature 
covered. However, the mean method is more convenient and values for the true conduc- 
tivities are so uncertain that values in Table 11 are on the mean conductivity basis. They 
are from experiments and compilations by F. H. Norton. No claim is made that these 
exact values are true for all bricks of the same name. 

For approximate calculations in heat insulation problems for average furnace condi- 
tions, the following mean conductivity values for k can be used in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. 
per deg. F. per in. thickness. 


Kind of Brick Common Fire Silica Magnesia 

k 6 10 12 30 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITIES OF INSULATION.— If insulation is placed outside 
of a refractory structure the maximum temperature to which it will be subjected may 
fall within the range of materials used in the steam temperature field; for conductivities 
of such materials, see p. 3-65. Table 12 gives conductivities and other data on materials 


Table 10. — Heat Losses from Metal-encased Furnaces 

(Air Temperature 70° F.) 


Actual 
Surface 
Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Tem- 
perature 
Differ- 
ence, 
deg. F. 

Heat Loss per sq. ft. 

Actual 
Surface 
Temper- 
ature, 
deg. F. 

Tem- 
perature 
Differ- 
ence, 
deg. F. 

Heat Loss per 

Biq . ft. 

Surface 

Coeffi- 

cient, 

B.t.u. 

per 

deg. F. 
per hr. 

B.t.u. 

per 

hour 

Lb. of 
Coal 
per 
Year 
of 

300 

Days 

Surface 

Coeffi- 

cient, 

B.t.u. 

per 

deg. F. 
per hr. 

B.t.u. 

per 

hour 

Lb. of 
Coal 
per 
Year 
of 

300 

Days 

70 

0 


0 

0 

240 

170 

2. 24 

380 

210 

80 

10 

1 .35 

13 

7 

260 

190 

2. 35 

446 

247 

100 

30 

1 .48 

44 

25 

280 

210 

2. 46 

516 

286 

120 

50 

l .58 

79 

44 

300 

230 

2. 57 

590 

326 

140 

70 

1.70 

1 19 

66 

320 

250 

2. 68 

670 

370 

160 

90 

1 .83 

165 

91 

340 

270 

2. 80 

755 

418 

180 

110 

1 .96 

215 

119 

360 

290 

2. 92 

845 

468 

200 

130 

2.05 

266 

147 

380 

3 10 

3. 04 

940 

5 20 

220 

150 

2.13 

320 

177 

400 

330 

3 17 

1 '140 

575 


Table 11. — Conductivity of Refractories 

(B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per in. thickness per deg. F.) 


Material 

400 

600 

800 

A 

1000 

lean r l 

1200 

'em per 
1400 

a. tun*, 

1600 

dor 1 :. 

1800 

2000 

2200 

2400 

2600 

Firebrick (Missouri,) 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

8.5 

8.9 

9.3 

9.5 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.6 

10.8 

Firebrick (Derma.).. 

7.0 

7.9 

8.7 

9.5 

10.1 

10.6 

11.0 

1 1 .3 

1 1 .6 

11 .9 

12.2 

12.5 

Chrome 

9. 8 

10.3 

10.7 

11.1 

11.4 

11.6 

11.7 

11 .8 

1 1 .9 

12.0 

12.1 

12 .2 

Silica 

8. 2 

9.3 

10. 3 

I 1.2 

12.0 

12.5 

13.2 

13.8 

14.4 

14.9 

15.5 

16.0 

Zireonia 

10. 2 

10. 8 

I 1.4 

1 1.9 

12.3 

12.7 

15.0 

15.3 

15.6 

15.9 

16.2 

16,5 

Magnesi te 

40. 0 

38. 0 j 

36. 0 , 

34. 0 

32.0 

30.0 

28.5 

27.0 

26.0 

25.5 

25.0 

25.0 

Fused alumina 

I 8, 0 

20. 0 

21.8 

23. 0 

24. 0 

25.0 

26.0 

27.0 

28.0 

29.0 

30.0 

31 .0 

Silicon carbide 



26. 0 | 

25.0 

24. 0 

23. 1 

22.2 

21 .6 

21 .0 

20.4 

19.8 

19.2 
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able to stand higher temperatures, which values were obtained at the Mellon Institute 
by R. K. Heilman. Results obtained by different investigators lack agreement, even, for 
such homogeneous materials. This statement applies particularly to conductivities at 
higher temperatures, but the values of Table 12 have been determined by the same 
method and are true relatively. Maximum temperatures are those recommended by the 
manufacturers. The materials listed are supplied in standard 9 in. size, and some also 
in blocks or special shapes. 

TYPICAL WALLS.— Table 13 gives heat flow and heat content of typical walls. 
Construction is assumed to be firebrick and Sil-O-Cel insulation. Relative changes in 
values with other materials can be determined from Tables 11 and 12, but these will 
not be great. 

APPLICATION OF INSULATION.— The decision of whether it will pay to apply 
insulation to a furnace cannot be made on the economic basis alone. It is an engineering 
problem for each class of furnace and the conditions of its use, and in particular whether 
the use is continuous or intermittent. Following are some main considerations and pre- 
cautions necessary: a. Inclusion of insulation must not risk weakening the structure. 
b. Thickness of insulation, and its location in the walls, must be such that maximum tem- 
perature in insulation will not exceed the limiting temperature specified for it; it is impor- 
tant that this maximum temperature be that which will obtain under the most severe 
conditions of operation., and not the average value, c. Addition of insulation usually 
will not materially increase the temperature of the hot face of the refractory, but it will 
decrease drop in temperature through it, z.e., increase its average temperature. If furnace 
temperature is so high that refractory temperature is near the melting point, or where 
rapid erosion by slagging will occur, it is necessary to consider whether or not the life of 
the refractory may be shortened, d. Insulation exposed to weather should be well water- 
proofed, particularly for furnaces which may be shut down in winter, when insulation 
may be damaged by freezing of moisture in it. e. If a furnace operates intermittently, 
the effect of heat stored in the walls is important. If it must be cooled between runs, 
it is desirable that insulation be as near the hot side as allowable; if temperature is to be 
maintained between runs, insulation can be placed on the outside. 

Table 12. — Thermal Conductivities of High-temperature Insulation 

(B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per in. thickness per deg. F.) 



Hot Face Temperature, deg. F. 


T hick ness. 

n. 

1 600 

2000 

2400 

2800 

Total 

Brick 

Insu- 

lation 

Flow 

H. C. 

Flow 

H. C. 

Flow 

H.C. 

Flow 

H.C. 

1 3 1/2 

131/2 

0 

770 

35 

1060 

42 

1400 

50 

1800 

58 

13 1/2 

9 

4 1/2 

400 

37 

570 

47 

750 

57 

940 

66 

1 8 

18 

0 

600 

43 

830 

53 

1080 

64 

1340 

75 

1 8 

131/2 

4 1/2 

340 

52 

500 

65 

660 

78 

830 

91 

1 8 

9 

9 

260 

45 

380 

57 

510 

68 

650 

80 

22 1/2 

221/2 

0 

440 

52 

610 

65 

780 

78 

970 

90 

2 2 1/ 2 

18 

4 1/2 

340 

64 

490 

80 

660 

97 

830 

1 13 

22 l/ 2 

131/2 

9 

23 0 

57 

330 

72 

440 

86 

550 

100 

27 

13 

9 

200 

73 

290 

91 

390 

1 10 

490 

no 
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THERMODYNAMICS 

Revised by A. G. Christie 


1. THERMODYNAMIC LAWS 

THERMODYNAMICS, the science which deals with the transformations of energy, 
is useful in studies of steam, gas and air engines, steam and gas turbines, air and gas 
compressors, refrigerating machines, etc. The works of Goodenough, Lucke, Barnard, 
Ellenwood and Hirsbfeld, Kiefer and Stuart, Ennis, Ewing, Dal by, Ripper, and Emswiler 
are among the standard textbooks on 'Thermodynamics. 

ENERGY may be defined as the capacity for producing an effect. Energy may exist 
in stored forms as the kinetic energy of a moving body, the potential energy of an elevated 
or elastically strained body, the internal molecular energy in a hot substance, the chemical 
energy in fuel or a charged storage battery, etc. ; it may be in transition as work due to 
the action of a superior force, as heat transfer due to a superior temperature, or as elec- 
trical energy due to a superior electrical potential. 

Kinetic Energy is possessed by a body when, work can be done as a result of a change 
in velocity. Thus if a body of weight w has a velocity of V a , its kinetic energy = 
\£>V<?J2,g. If the velocity is changed to Vb in the process of doing work, then the work 
done W = w ( V a 2 ~ V b *)/2g . 

Internal or Intrinsic Energy is the energy stored in a body above some datum state, 
due to its molecular movements and arrangements or other internal effects- This quan- 
tity will be denoted by V. 

WORK is the action of a force in displacing a resistance through a distance. It is 
measured by the product of the force multiplied by the distance moved in the direction 
of the force. (Barnard, Ellenwood, and Hirshfeld). 

UNITS OF ENERGY. — The conventional units of energy are derived from simple 
phenomena associated with the transition of energy. They are: 

<l. The Foot-pound (ft.-lb.), which is the amount of energy (exhibited as work) 
associated with the action of a force of 1 lb. applied through a distance of 1 ft. 

b. The British Thermal Unit (B.t.u.), which is 1/180 of the energy supply required to 
raise the temperature of a pound mass of pure water from 32° F. to 212° F. at a constant 
atmospheric pressure of 14.696 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

c. The Horsepower-hour (Hp.-hr.), which is the transition of energy at the rate of 
33,000 ft.-lb. per min., or 550 ft.-lb. per sec. 

d. The Kilowatt-hour (kw.-hr.), which is the transition of energy at the rate of 1000 
watts per hour or 1.341 Hp.-hr., or 44,253 ft.-lb. per minute. 

The relative magnitudes of the several units are: 1 B.t.u. = 778 ft.-lb.; 1 Hp.-hr. — 
2543 B.t.u. ; 1 kw.-hr. — 3411.5 B.t.u. Values for the Hp.-hr. and kw.-hr. are based on 
the recommendations of the International Steam Tables Conference, 1920. 

THE ENTHALPY (formerly called Total Heat or Heat Content) of a unit weight 
(1 lb.) of a substance is the sum of its internal energy U, in B.t.u. per lb., above some 
datum and the product, Pv s , of its pressure and volume at the given state. Enthalpy 
in B.t.u. per Lb. = h ~ U -f A P v s , where A = 1/778.6; P = absolute pressure, lb. per 
sq. ft.; and v 8 = specific volume of 1 lb. in cu. ft. 

THE FIRST LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS is simply a statement of the principle 
of the conservation of energy, namely, that energy may exist in many varied arid inter- 
changeable forms but may not be quantitatively destroyed or created. 

ENERGY EQUATIONS. — If a unit weight of 1 lb. of a substance flowing steadily 
through a heat engine passes from initial state 1 to final state 2, the energy equation 

covering the general case is B m = hi — hi -+• Q h 4- ~ +• — — 

7/8.6 X 2# 

where E m = amount of mechanical energy furnished by the machine, B.t.u. per lb.; hi 
and hi = enthalpy (or total heat) of 1 lb. of the substance at state 1 and state 2 respec- 
tively; Vi and Vz = velocities of substance, ft. per sec., passing the sections at states 1 
and 2, respectively; Zi and 2% — elevations of sections at states 1 and 2, respectively, 
above datum, measured in ft., of the substance; g = gravity = 32.16; Q r , = loss of heat 
by conduction and radiation between states 1 and 2, B.t.u. per lb. of the working sub- 
stance. Q h — heat added to ( + ) or taken from (— ) working substance in the heat 
engine, a a by jackets or by cooling water, B.t.u. per lb. of working substance. 

In an engine or turbine without jackets Q k — 0, if V\ = Vz, and Z\ = Zr, then 
Em “ hi k-2 Q ( .. 

In a perfectly heat insulated engine Q a — 0 and the work done, E — hi — kz. 
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ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE. — Temperatures are measured in. degrees Fahrenheit. 
A-bsalute zero is at — 459.6° F. Absolute temperature =* t° F. Hb 459.6, where t — ob- 
served temperature on a thermometer which has 180 divisions between the freezing 
temperature and the boiling point of pure water. 

THE SECOND LAW OF THERMO DYNAMICS has been stated in a variety of ways 
by different writers. This law embodies the idea of availability of energy and of degra- 
dation of energy, or the tendency of high-grade energy to degenerate into low-grade 
energy. The following are selected statements of this law: 

It is impossible for a self-acting machine unaided by any external agency to transfer heat from 
one body to another at a higher temperature (Clausius). 

It is impossible by means of inanimate material agency to derive mechanical effect from any 
portion of matter by cooling it below the temperature of surrounding objects (Kelvin). 

No machine, actual or ideal, can both completely and continuously transform heat into me- 
chanical energy (Barnard, Ellenwood and Kirshfeld) . 

No change in a system of bodies that can take place of itself, can increase the available energy 
of a system (Goodenough). 

If all the heat absorbed be at one temperature, and that rejected be at one lower temperature, 
then will the heat which is transmuted into work be to the entire heat absorbed in the same ratio 
as the difference between the absolute temperature of the source and refrigerator is to the absolute 
temperature of the source. In other words, the second law is an expression for the efficiency of the 
perfect elementary engine (Wood). 

The expression ~ = - thus may be called, a symbolical or algebraic enunciation of 

the second law — which law limits efficiency of heat engines, and which does not depend on the 
nature of the working medium employed. (Tro-wbridge) . Q\ and Tj = quantity and absolute 
temperature of heat received; and = quantity and absolute temperature of heat rejected. 

The expression (Ti— Ti) JT\ represents the efficiency of a perfect heat engine cycle which receives 
all its heat at the absolute temperature T\ , and rejects heat at the temperature T 2 , converting into 
work the difference between the quantity received and rejected. 

A conclusion that is of outstanding engineering significance derived from the Second 
Law is that the maximum work output obtainable from an engine equals the change of 
enthalpy for an adiabatic isentropic expansion of the fluid flowing through the engine . 

Example. — W hat is the efficiency of a perfect heat engine cycle which receives heat at 428.3° F. 
(temperature of steam at 400 lb. gage pressure) and rejects heat at 79° F. (temperature of a con- 
denser at 29 in. vacuum or 1 in. absolute pressure) ? 

{(428.3 4- 459.6) - (79 +- 459.6) }/(428.3 + 459.6) = 39.34% 

This efficiency never can be attained in an actual engine or turbine, since the energy available 
between the condition of the steam entering and the pressure at which it leaves is not all converted 
into work. Some of this available energy is dissipated in conduction and radiation, leakage, reheat- 
ing effects, and in the case of reciprocating engines, in cylinder condensation and re-evaporation, 
all of which tend to reduce efficiency. The quantity Qi(T\ — T%)/T\ is available to do work in 
a perfect engine. The amount Q 1 TVT 1 is unavailable under the given conditions. 

REVERSIBILITY. — A process is said to be reversible when the following conditions 
are fulfilled : a. When the direction of the process is reversed, the system taking part in. 
the process can. assume in inverse order the states traversed in the direct process. 6. The 
external actions are the same for the direct and reversed processes, c. Not only the 
system undergoing the change but all connected systems can be restored to initial condi- 
tions (Goodenough). 

Any process that fails to meet these requirements is an irreversible process. Three 
irreversible processes are of frequent occurrence: a. The direct conversion of work into 
heat through the agency of friction. 6. The conduction of heat from a body at tempera- 
ture h to another at temperature ti. c. The throttling or wire-drawing of a fluid in flow- 
ing through an orifice from a region of higher to a region of lower pressure. 

A PRESSURE-VOLUME DIAGRAM is one whose ordinates are pressures and ab- 
scissas are volumes. If a line is drawn on this diagram which represents the successive 
changes of state of the substance in passing from state a to state b, the area under this 
line represents the work done on or by the substance during this change if the state change 
be mechanically reversible, in that no mechanical or fluid friction or turbulence occurs. 

ENTROPY may be considered as the length of a diagram, the area of which represents 
a quantity of energy added or removed, and the height at any point represents absolute 
temperature. The gain in entropy As for any reversible path between any two tempera- 
tures T% and is As = J' 2 —“. For constant temperature changes, entropy change 

As = Q/T, where Q — energy added, B.t.u. , per lb., and T = absolute temperature, 
deg. F. For constant volume changes of gases remote from condensation conditions 
As = c v log e Ti/T\, and for constant pressure changes As = c v logy Tz/Ti, where c v and 
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c P are the specific heats, B.t.u. per lb., at constant volume and pressure. T\ and T% 
are the initial and final absolute temperatures, deg. F. "Where energy is added to water at 
constant pressure to raise it to the boiling point, or energy is added to steam at constant 
pressure to superheat it, the mean specific heat at constant pressure over the given 
temperature range must he used. 

The Temperature-entropy Diagram is one in which the ordinate or vertical line repre- 
sents absolute temperature and the abscissa or horizontal line measures thfe change in 
entropy. Entropy usually is measured above 32° F. in steam tables and on these dia- 
grams. Horizontal lines on temperature-entropy diagrams are isothermals, while ver- 
tical lines are reversible adiabatics. The employment of entropy often will simplify 
thermodynamic calculations by using algebraic or graphical methods instead of calculus. 

An Isothermal Change is one during which the temperature of the working substance 
remains constant. 

An Adiabatic is any process in which no heat is transferred to or from the working 
substance from any outside source. 

A Reversible Adiabatic takes place at constant entropy, i.e., an Ise?itropic. In this 
case no heat from an outside source is added to the working substance, nor is any heat 
lost to an outside body and no friction exists, either mechanical or fluid. The reversible 
adiabatics make available the greatest amount of energy for doing external work, and are 
the standards or reference in the Rankine cycle. In steam turbine calculations the ideal 
heat drop (hi — hi) per lb. of steam, and consequent maximum work, is found from an 
isentropic adiabatic expansion. 

An Irreversible Adiabatic is a process in which there is no transfer of heat from the 
outside to the working substances, but in which more or less of the ideally available en- 
ergy of the working substance fails to be obtained as work output, due to the presence 
of fluid or mechanical friction. 

M OLLIER. DIAGRAM. — Besides the temperature-entropy diagram, another, known 
as the Mollier Diagram, is widely used for vapors and gases. This diagram is plotted 
with enthalpy h as ordinate and entropy s as abscissa- (See p. 5-19 for a diagram for 
steam.) Vertical lines of constant entropy represent reversible adiabatic changes. 
Pressure, temperature, and volume lines can be placed on such a chart. 


2. PROPERTIES OF OASES 

Notation. — P = absolute pressure, lb. per sq. ft.;v= volume, cu. ft,.; P o. «o — pres- 
sure and volume at 32° F.; t — observed temperature, deg. F. ; T = absolute tempera- 
ture = 459.6 + t° F.; c p — specific heat per lb. at constant pressure, B.t.u. ; c v = specific 
heat per lb. at constant volume, B.t.u.; K p = ft.-lb. of energy equivalent to specific heat 
at constant pressure = 778.6 c p ; K v = ft.-lb. of energy equivalent to specific heat at 
constant volume = 778.6 c v \ li = a constant for a given gas = ( K p — K v ) ; 'y = c p /c v ; 
r = ratio of isothermal expansion or compression = P\JP 2 or v 2 /vi for expansion when 
Pi = Pi V 2 and Pi is the higher pressure; zc = lb. of working substance. 

Boyle’s or Mariotte’s Law. — The volume of a perfect gas at constant temperature 
varies inversely as the absolute pressure. Thus, if Pi = absolute pressure at volume v ; , 
and JP 2 = absolute pressure at volume vz, then with T = a constant, v 2 /vi = Pi/Pz, or 
Pi Vi = P% vi = C, where C = a constant. 

This law has been found by experiment to be very nearly true for all gases. For 
instance, air compressed to 75 atmospheres has a volume 2% less than that computed 
by Boyle’s law, but this is the greatest divergence that is found below 160 atmospheres. 

Charles's Law. — The volume of a perfect ga3 at constant pressure is proportional to 
its absolute temperature. If ®o be the volume of gas at 32° F., and v x the volume at any 

+k + Iti 4 459.6b ' ■ 32\ 

other temperature t u then i>i = ® 0 ( — — • ; i>i r-— ) i 

\ 491.6 J L.G / 

*i {14- 0.002034 (ti - 32) }® 0 - 

p 

If the absolute pressure also changes from P 0 to Pi, vi = i j --- 

Pi 

The Characteristic Equation of Gases is a combination of the two preceding laws, 
Pv — wRT , where It is a constant for a given gas or mixture of gases. (Hee Table 3.) 

Avagadro's Law. — Equal volumes of all gases under the same conditions of pressure 
and temperature contain the same number of molecules. Hence the densities of gases 
at the same pressure and temperature are proportional to their molecular weights. 

THE MCI is that quantity of a gas at a given pressure and temperature whose weight 
in pounds equals its molecular weight. It is evident from Avagadro’s Law that the vol- 


’h -f- 459. 6\ 
491.6 / 
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ume of a mol is constant for all gases at any given pressure and temperature. At 32° F. 
arid atmospheric pressure of 14.7 lb. per sq. in. the volume of a mol of gas — 358.7 cu. ft. 
lhia -volume of any gas weighs m ib. where m. = the molecular weight. (See Table 3 
for molecular weights.) 

The volume of 1 lb. of any gas at atmospheric pressure and 32° F. = 358.7/m cu. ft. 
he weight of 1 cu. ft. of any gas at 32° F. and atmospheric pressure = trif 358.7 lb. 

Universal Gas Constant.— Let v in the characteristic equation of a gas = 1 mol at 
atmospheric pressure and 32° F. On solving 

mR = Pv/T = <2116.4 X 35S.7)/(459.6 4 32) = 1544, 
which is called the Universal Gas Constant. For any gas, R = 1554/m. Also 
72/778.6 = 1544/778.6 m = 1.985/m = c p - c v ; or 72 = 778.6 ( c p - c v ) = (K p - K c ), 

the difference between the specific heats of 1 lb. of gas at constant pressure and at con- 
stant volume, expressed in ft.-lb. 

THE SPECIFIC HEAT OF OASES. — The instantaneous molal specific heats of gases 
at constant pressure, i.e., the specific heat of m lb. of gas at a given, temperature when 
raised 1 ° F-, where m = molecular weight, as given in Combustion, 3d edition (Amer. 
Gas Assoc., 1932, p. 59), and based on the Eastman data given in Tech. Paper 445 and 
Circular 6337 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, have been selected for presentation in Table 1 , 
although the differences from values given by other authorities are small. These molal 
specific heats are expressed in B.t.u. per lb. -mol per deg. F., and the temperatures in 
the equations are deg. F. 

Instantaneous molal specific heat at constant voluine mc v = mc p — 1.985. The in- 
stantaneous specific heats per pound can be found by dividing each of the molal specific 
heats by the molecular weight of the gas. 

All the instantaneous molal specific heat equations take the general form of 
Tncp — ex 4 i>t 4 4 €t 3 . 

The Quantity of Heat Added to a mol of gas in raising its temperature from t\ to <2 
at constant pressure 

= (h - <0 W 4 Vl b (t2 4 to 4 Vs d (f 2 2 4 h ti +* «1 2 ) 4 V4 e fo 5 4 t 2 2 h 4 t 2 fi 2 4 h*) 3 

Mean molal specific heat between t 2 and ti is this expression divided by (is — fi), 

that is a 4 V ‘2 b (h 4 h> 4- 1 lsd (t 2 2 4- Mi 4 «i 2 ) 4 l Ue (M 4 h 2 ti 4 k k* 4 h 3 ). 

The Mean Specific Heat per Pound is found by dividing the mean molal specific beat 
by the molecular weight m of the gas. 

The instantaneous specific heats per pound derived from the molal specific heats in 
Table 1 and the molecular weights in Table 3, are given in Tabic 2. 

When many computations must be made involving the enthalpy or heat contents of 
gases at various temperatures, the work may be lessened by means of curves. Enthalpy 
may be computed at certain temperatures and curves drawn on a sufficiently large scale 

Table 1. — Instantaneous Molal Specific Heats at Constant Pressure, mc p 

~~ C0 2 = 8.999 4 0.002709 t— (10“ 7 X 2.56 <*) 

H 2 0 = 8.319 4 0.0003364 1 4 (1CT 7 X 6.879 i 2 ) — (10~ 10 X 1-054 t 3 ) 

N 2 ,0 2 ,C0 and air = 6.923 4 0.0003734 1 4 (1CT 8 X 4.01 £-) 

H 2 = 6.935 4 0.000217 t 4 (X0~ s X 6.79 f 2 ) 

CH 4 = 8.35 4 0.00533 1 (up to 261° P.) * 

C n H(2a-f 2) = 4.19 4 4.29 n 4 (0.00666 4 0.00333 ti) t 
n = number of carbon atoms in the molecule. 

* For CH 4 at temperatures above 261° F. the formula of Goodenough and Felbeck, Bull. 139, 
Engg. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Illinois, may be used, viz., CH 4 = 8.312 4 0.01050 t (above 261° F.). 

Table 2.— Instantaneous Specific Heats per Pound at Constant Pressure c v * 

C0 2 = 0.2045 4 0.0000616 t — (10~ 9 X 5.82 * a ) 

H 2 O = 0.4618 4 0.00001867 t 4 (10 ~ 8 X 3.818 t') - (10“ 12 X 5.85 t 3 ) 

= 0.2471 4 0.00001333 t 4 (1CT 9 X 1.4311 1-) 

0-> = 0.2163 4 0.00001167 t 4 (10 -9 X 1.253 t' 1 ) 

CO = 0.24725 4 0.00001333^4 ( 10 ~ 9 X 1.432f 2 ) 

Air = 0.2391 4 0.0000129 t 4 (10” 9 X 1.385 t 2 ) 

H 2 = 3.441 4 0.0001077 t 4 (10~ 8 X 3.37 t~) 

CH 4 = 0.5209 4 0.0003325 t (up to 261° F.) 

1- CH 4 = 0.5185 4 0.0006587 t (above 261° F.) 

C 2 H 4 = 0.4556 4 0.0004752 t 

Temperatures t are in deg. F. t Formula by Goodenough and Felbeck. 
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per mol (or B.t.u. per lb. or per cu. ft. under given conditions 

*1? i i i _ j. 2 X? no aKaoiaaJR. TTtlB ll^SLt SQuCui *fcO 01" 

if needed) muiuauu© «*w.v*. j 

subtracted, from a unit quantity of a gas between, any two temperatures can be found 
from the curve a3 the difference in. enthalpy at the two temperatures. , 

cific heat of the unit quantity between these two temperatures also can be computed by 

dividing this difference in enthalpy by the temperature change. denend on 

THE INTERN AX ENERGY of a perfect gas has been shown by Joule to depend on 

temperature only, and to be independent of volume. 

The Change in Internal or Intrinsic Energy of 1 lb. of gas 

778 (Ui - t/o) = Kv (Ti — To) — R (Ti. - T 0 )/( 7 ~ !)• 

The total internal energy of w lb. of gas, wUu at pressure P i in lb. per sq. ft. absolute and 
volume «! in cu. ft., with y = c v jc v , would be Piv l f(y - 1) measured above absolute 
zero F., if the substance should follow perfect gas laws down to absolute zero and its 
specific heats should be constant. When air is expanded or compressed isothermally, 
Pv - constant, and the internal energy remains constant, the work done in. expansion = 
the heat added, and the work done in compression. = the heat rejected. 

Work Done in Reversible Adiabatic Expansion, no transmission of heat, from 

Pi d to x P l n {1 — (®i/* 2 ) y_1 } -t (y — 1) = (Pi ci - P 2 V 2 ) 4- (7 - 1) 

= ft * 1 {l - (ft/ft) y ~ lh ) -5- (r - 1 )- 


Work of Reversible Adiabatic Compression from Pi ®i to P 2 V 2 (P 2 here being the 
higher pressure) = Pi vi { y 1 — 1 } -5- (y — 1 ) — (P *2 ^2 Pi H) *** (y ~ 1 ) — 

ft ®l{ (ft/ft) 7-1/V - 1} -S’ (Y- I)- . . . . 

Loss of Internal Energy in ft.-lb. per lb. of substance in any expansion or gam in 
compression = K v (Pi - T 2 ), Ti being the higher temperature. 

Work of Isothermal Expansion, in ft.-lb. per lb. from Pi to P 2 , temperature remaining 
constant = heat expended = Pi n log e (® 2 M) = Pi v i 1°8« r = RT log e r, where r — caM. 

Work of Isothermal Compression in ft.-lb. per lb. of substance from Pi to P 2 , = 
Pi «i log e r = BT log € r — heat discharged, where r — P 2 / Pi- 

Relation between Pressure, Volume and Temperature for reversible adiabatic changes. 


Pz = Pi ' 


Pi »1 Y = Pz V2 y ; Cp/c v = y. 

For air, y = 1.40; I/ 7 . = 0.7143; 1/(7 - 1) = 2.5; y/(y - 1) = 3.5; (7 - D/y = 0.2857 

CHARACTERISTIC EQUATION FOR REAL GASES.— Although gases have varying 
specific heats, in general as can be shown by Table 3, the difference m(c p — c v ) remains a 
constant. mJR also is substantially constant for real gases and is called the “ Universal 
Gas Constant." Hence one may assume that Pv ~ RT may bo used for 1 lb. of ac- 
tual gas. 

DALTON’S LAW OF GASEOUS PRESSURES. — Every portion of a mass of gas 
encLosed in a vessel contributes to the pressure against the sides of the vessel the same 
amount that it would have exerted by itself had no other gas been present. 

That is, the total pressure in the vessel is the sum of the partial pressures of each of 
the constituent gases. 


Table 3. — Gas Constants 

Tor a temperature of 32° F. and an absolute pressure of 14.696 lb. per sq. in. 


Name of Gas and 
Formula 

Exact 

Molec- 

ular 

Weight 

cp 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Cv 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 

= !JLi 

x3 

11 P I 

-w OO 
^ ft 

IN Vi 

t'a - ■ 
Specific 
Volume, 
cu . f t. 
per lb. 

Density, 
lb. per cu. ft. 
14.696 X 144 
49 1.6 

- 4.3048 in 

Air 

(28.95) 

0. 2396 

0. 17 10 

1.40 

53. 39 

12. 40 

0.08063 

Carbon monoxide, CO... 

28. 090 

0. 2477 

0. 1768 

1.401 

55. 19 

12 . 82 

0 .07799 

Hydrogen, Hz 

2.015 

3. 445 

2.460 

1.40 

767. 0 

178, 18 

0.00561 

Nitrogen, N* 

28. 01 6 

0. 2475 

0. 1767 

1,401 

55. 16 

12 . 81 

0,0780 

Oxygen, C ) 2 

32. 00 

0. 2167 

0. 1547 

1.401 

48. 30 

1 1.22 

0 .08913 

Carbon dioxide, ( 1 0 •> . . . . 

44. 000 

0. 2065 

0. 16 14 

1,28 

35. 12 

8 . 159 

0.1226 

Methane, Clh 

16.03 1 

0. 5315 

0.4077 

1 .304 

96. 41 

1 22.40 

0.04465 

Ethylene, C« 2 I I 4 

28. 03 1 

0. 4707 

0.400 

1 177 

55. 17 

[ 12.81 

0.07807 
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MIXTURES OP VAPORS AND GASES. — The pressure exerted against the interior 
of a Teasel by a given quantity of a perfect gas enclosed in it is the sum of the pressures 
which any number of parts into which such quantity might be divided would exert sep- 
arately, if each were enclosed in a vessel of the same bulJk alone, at the same temperature. 
Although this law is not exactly true for any actual gas, it is very nearly true for many. 


Example.' — 0.12344 lb. of CO 2 at 32° P., enclosed in a vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity, exerts a 
pressure of 1 atmosphere; consequently, if 0.080728 lb. of air, the weight of 1 cu. ft. at 32° F., and 
14.7 lb. per sq. in. absolute, and 0.12344 lb. of CO 2 be mixed, and enclosed at the temperature of 
32° F., in a vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity, the mixture will exert a pressure of 2 atmospheres. 

As a second example, let 0.080728 lb. of air, at 212° F., be enclosed in a vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity; 
it then will exert a pressure of (212 459.2)/(32 -+• 459.2) = 1.366 atmospheres. Let 0.03728 lb. 

of steam, at 212° F., be enclosed in a vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity; it will exert a pressure of one 
atmosphere. Consequently, if 0.080728 lb. of air and 0.03728 lb. of steam be mixed and enclosed 
together, at 212° F., in a vessel of 1 cu. ft. capacity, the mixture will exert a pressure of 2.366 
atmospheres. 

If 0.0591 lb. of air ( = 1 cu. ft. at 212° and atmospheric pressure) is contained in a vessel of 
1 cu. ft. capacity, and water at 212° is introduced, heat at 2 12° being furnished by a steam jacket, 
the pressure will rise to two atmospheres. 

If air is present in a condenser along; with water vapor, the pressure is that due to the 
temperature of the vapor plus that due to the quantity of air present at its partial pressure. 

GENERAL EQUATIONS. — Let w m be the weight of a mixture of gases of volume v m 
at absolute temperature T m , whose individual weights are w\, 102 , 'ivz .... w n , and whose 
partial pressure are Pi, Pz, Pz , . . . . P n respectively, 
then wi ■ ■ wz ■ +- Wn — Sw 

Vm «= th = U 2 = ®3 = ....«»• T m = constant 

Tm = Pi + P 2 +- Pz +- . . . . Pn = SP 

But Pi - W 1 R 1 T m /v m , and P 2 = w 2 Rz T m /v m . P m = {2(to22> -T m \/v m 

But for a mixture, P m = (w m Rm. T m )f'o rn . R m = (2™ P)M». 

Also the specific heat at constant pressure of a mixture 


Cj>m = (S v>Cp)/w m , and c vm = (Sv)c v )/w m . 

If a specific heat equation of the form mc p ~ a -f bT ■+ dT 2 + eT z is to be written 
for a mixture of gases, then am = (Skua) /uo-m', b m = (2u>i>)/u? m ; dm = (2tod)/io m ; e n = 
(Swe) liOmi where m = molecular weight, c p — specific heat per lb. at constant pressure, 
and a m , b m , d mt and are the coefficients for the mixture. The use of such values may 
simplify heat computations in a mixture of constant composition, as air or natural gas. 

POLYTEOPIC CHANGES are those which may be represented on a pressure-volume 
diagram by a curve following the law Pv n = constant where n is also a constant. These 
occur in air compressors, air engines, gas and oil engines. When Pi vi n — P 2 then 


The work done, W 


Pi *>i — P'l V2 
n — 1 


ft. -lb., 


or 

or Q 


'pA _ f Ti\ »/(»- 1) 

kPJ = [%) 


Ti) 


where y — c p /c x for the gas or mixture of gases. 

To Find n from, a Given Curve, which follows the law Px n = constant, plot succes- 
sive values of P and v on logarithmic cross-section paper. All points should be on a 
straight line if n is a constant. By choosing two points on this line Pi «i and P 2 02 , then 
n = (log Pi — log Pi )/ (log V 2 — log^i). 

FLOW OF FLUIDS. — According to the equation of continuity, the sum of the en- 
thalpy and kinetic energy of a fluid remains constant at all stages of its flow, provided 
there is no loss or gain of heat to the outside and no work is done. Hence 
778.6 hi + V(-J2g = 778.6 h 2 + V 2 2 /2g = 778.6 h n +- TV, 
where ht, h 2 , . . . . h n - enthalpy per lb., B.t.u., and V u Vs, V n = velocities, ft. per sec., 
at the various state points 1, 2, .... n. 

Also at any point the equation of the continuity of mass will represent conditions thus, 


W = AiVi/t>is — A 2 V 2 /l>2i — A n Vn/Vnut 


where tv = weight of steam, lb. per sec., Ai, i 2 , .... A n — area of section, sq. ft., and vn, 
v 2 y .... “Vns = specific volume of fluid, cu. ft. per lb. 

THE DISCHARGE OF A FLUID THROUGH AN ORIFICE from a vessel at pressure 
Pi into a region where pressure P 2 is lower than Pi but not below the critical pressure 


is given by the equation v) — A\2g —■ — 

’ ®i 7 

where w = weight of fluid, lb. per sec.; A ■ 


(y+ D/rl 


= area of orifice, sq. ft. ; Pi and P 2 = absolute 
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pressures, lb. per sq. ft.; g = 32.16; n = specific volume at pressure Pi, cu. ft. per lb.; 
7 = exponent in equation for the expansion of the gas, z.e., Pi v\ y — P 2 vp. 

Critical Pressure. — The flow is a maximum when the absolute pressure P t at the throat 

( 2 \ 7/(y — l) 

— - — - ) . This pressure is called Critical Pressure. The 

7 4-1/ 

discharge remains constant at the critical pressure value for all pressures P 2 below the 
critical pressure. Tor air, y = 1.4 and Pt — 0.528 Pi. Tor superheated steam y = 1.3 
and P t = 0.5457 Pj. 

Also, since Pi tji 7 = P t vp, where vt = specific volume at the critical pressure Pt, and 

( 0 \ yf ( Y — 1) ly _ L 

) , P x 2)1 — — Pt v t ; the velocity of discharge, V t at the throat, 

7-1-1/ 2 
in. ft. per sec., at the critical pres sure is 

Vt : 

which latter equation is the velocity of sound in the fluid, and often is called the acoustic 
velocity. 

FLOW OF GASES. — By the principle of the conservation of energy, it may he shown 
that the velocity with which a gas under pressure will escape into a vacuum is inversely 
proportional to the square root of its density; that is, oxygen, which is sixteen times as 
heavy as hydrogen, would, under exactly the same circumstances, escape through an 
opening only one-fourth as fast as the latter gas. 

3. IDEAL CYCLES 

THE CARNOT CYCLE. — Let one pound of gas of an absolute pressure Pi, volume vi 
and absolute temperature T\ he enclosed in an ideal cylinder, having non-conducting 
walls but with the bottom a perfect conductor, and having a moving non-conducting 
frictionless piston. Let the pressure and volume of the gas be represented by the point 
1 on the Pv or pressure-volume diagram. Tig. 1, and let it pass through four operations, 
as follows: 

1. Apply heat at temperature T\ to the bottom of the cylinder and let the gas expand, 
doing work against the piston, at the constant temperature 2T, or iso thermally, to P%v% 
or 2. Tor isothermal Pi vi = P 2 v%. All pressures are absolute. 

2. Remove the source of heat, put a non-conducting cover 
on the bottom, and let the gas expand adiabatically isen trop- 
ically without eddies or losses or without transmission of heat, 
to Pz Vz, or 3, while its temperature is being reduced to P 2 - 

3. Apply to the bottom of the cylinder a cold body, or 
refrigerator, of temperature T% and let the gas be compressed by 
the piston isothermally to the point 4, or P 4 u 4 , rejecting heat into 
the cold body. Pz vz = P 4 v.\. 

4. Remove the cold body, restore the non-conducting bottom, 
and compress the gas, adiabatically and isen tropically without 
losses or transmission of heat, to 1, or the original P\ v t , while its 
temperature is being raised to the original Ti. The x>oint 4 on the isothermal line 3-4 is 
so chosen that an isentropic line passing through it also will pass through 1, and so that 
vi/ 1'4 = V 2 /VZ, and let r%/v\ = r — vz/v,\. 

The area al23c represents the work done by the gas on the piston, the area c341« 
the negative work, or the work done by the piston on the gas, the difference 1234, is the 
not work. 

la. The area al25 represents the work done during isothermal expansion. It is equal 
in ft. -lb. to Wi = Pirilog c (v^/vi), — P\v 1 log* r = RT\ log* r, where 1 \ — initial absolute 
pressure, lb. per sq. ft., and Vi = the initial volume in cu. ft. It also is equal to the 
quantity of heat supplied to the gas, Qi = ART\ log,. (?> 2 /v\) in B.t.u. A = 1/778. B. 
H is a constant for a given gas or mixture of gases. See Table 3. 

2a. The area &23c is the work done during adiabatic expansion 

{l — ^ 7 — Cp/c = ratio of the specific heat at constant 

y ■ 

pressure to the specific heat at constant volume. The loss in internal energy during this 
expansion = 778/3 c„ ( 7T — Tt) in ft. -lb. 

3<a. c'Md is the work of isothermal compression 

= Wi = PiVi log,. ( vz/v 4 ) = Pi Vi log*, r = PT* log t ,r. 
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This is equivalent to the heat rejected *= — ARTu, log e » in B.t.u. 

4a. d41a is the work of adiabatic compression 

rrr __ -Pi f „ / v7~ll 


which is the same as W 2 , and therefore, being negative, cancels it The net work 1234 
W\ — W 3 . The gain in internal energy during the compression dAla — 778.6 c v (Ti — T 
in ft.-lb. 


Efficiency = 


W x 


r (n - 


» loge r _ Ti — r 2 . x _ Ti 


Qi 

The Carnot Cycle in the Temperature-entropy Diagram.— Let the pound of gas of 
temperature Ti and entropy a be subjected to the four operations described above. 
1. Ti being constant, heat (area al2c. Fig. 2) is added; entropy 
increases from 1 to 2, isothermal expansion. 2. No heat is 
transferred, but the temperature is reduced from T\ to TL, 
entropy constant, isentropic adiabatic expansion from 2 to 3. 

3. Heat is rejected at the constant temperature T%, the area c34<z 
being subtracted; entropy decreases from 3 to 4, isothermal com- 
pression. 4. Entropy constant, temperature increases from 4 to 
1, or from Ti to Ti, no heat transferred, isentropic adiabatic com- 
pression. The area a 12c represents the total amount of heat { { 

added during the cycle, the area c34a the amount of heat re- \(X \c 

jeeted, the difference, or the area 1234, is the heat converted into p JQ 2 

■work. The ratio of this area to the whole area a 12c i3 the effi- 
ciency. It is the same as the ratio (Ti — T£)fT\. It appears from this diagram that 
the efficiency may be increased by increasing T\ or by decreasing T->; also since T* cannot 
be lowered by any self-acting engine below the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, 
say 460° -f 62° F. — 522° F., it is not possible, even in a perfect engine, to obtain an 
efficiency of 50% unless the temperature of the source of heat is above 1000° F. It is 
shown also by this diagram that the Carnot cycle gives the highest possible efficiency of 
a heat engine working between any given temperatures T\ and Ti, and that the admis- 
sion and rejection of heat, each at a constant temperature, gives a higher efficiency 
than the admission or rejection at any variable temperatures within the range T x — T 2 . 

THE REVERSED CARNOT CYCLE— REFRIGERATION'.— Let a pound of cool gas 
■whose temperature and entropy are represented by the state-point 4 on the diagram: 
1. Receive heat at a constant temperature (the temperature of a refrigerating room) 
until its entropy is 3. 2. Let it be compressed isentropically (no losses as 3-2) to a high 

temperature T\. 3. Let it reject heat into the atmosphere at this temperature, T\ (iso- 

thermal compression). 4. Let it expand isentropically again with neither friction, eddy, 
nor other losses, 1-4, doing work by pushing a piston. It then will cool to a temperature 
which may be far below that of the atmosphere and be used to absorb heat from the 
refrigerating room. (See Refrigeration, p. 10—11.) 



4. VAPORS 

A YAPOR is a substance in a condition intermediate between the liquid and gaseous 
states, and such that it fills the entire container, thereby exerting a pressure as does a 
gas, but does not follow the laws of ideal gases even approximately. 

A liquid when heated at constant pressure reaches a temperature, depending on the 
pressure, at which it commences to change its physical state to a vapor at that constant 
temperature. At temperatures below the boiling point the water is subcooled. When 
the liquid reaches the boiling point under these conditions, its energy is called the satu- 
rated heat of the liquid. 

The heat added to complete evaporation at constant pressure and temperature at the 
boiling point is the latent heat of vaporization. When the last particle has been evaporated 
but the temperature has not risen above the boiling point, the vapor is dry and saturated. 
Any conditions in which droplets of liquid in the form of fog are suspended in the vapor 
and are not completely evaporated produces a wet mixture. The mixture has the same 
temperature as dry saturated vapor at the same pressure. The ratio of completely evapo- 
rated liquid to total substance present in such a wet mixture is known as the percent 
quality. Thus, if 2% of moisture is present as droplets, the quality is 98%. If the dry 
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and saturated vapor is still further heated, its temperature rises and it becomes super- 
heated. In this condition it approximately follows the laws of perfect gases. The degree 
of superheat is the difference between the actual temperature of the superheated vapor 
and the boiling temperature at the same pressure. 

In every liquid there is a certain pressure at which the saturated liquid changes into 
vapor, with no change in volume and with the addition of no latent heat. This is the 
critical state. 

THE ENTHALPY (OR TOTAL HEAT) PER POUND OP LIQUIDS AND VAPORS 

is expressed by the general equation h — U +■ A P 2 >, as in perfect gases, where h = en- 
thalpy per lb., B.t.u.; U — internal energy, B.t.u. per lb. ; A = 1/778.6; P — absolute 
pressure, lb. per sq. ft. ; v — specific volume, ou. ft. per lb. 

If vf — volume of 1 lb. of saturated liquid at a given pressure, and v g = volume of 
1 lb. of dry and saturated vapor at the same pressure, the increase in volume during 
vaporization is (v g — vf) — vy e . The volume of the mixture at any quality x is therefore 
v z = Vf -H x{v g — Ilf) - v/-j~ XV fg. 

If hf = enthalpy or total heat above 32° F. of 1 lb. of saturated liquid at a given 
pressure in B.t.u., hf g = heat of vaporization of 1 lb. at the same pressure, in B.t.u., and 
x = quality of the mixture, the enthalpy or total heat of 1 lb. of the mixture in B.t.u. = 

X — '</■+■ xn fg 

SATURATION POINT OF VAPORS. — A vapor that is not near the saturation point 
behaves like a gas under changes of temperature and pressure. But if it is sufficiently 
compressed or cooled, it reaches a point where it begins to condense. It then no longer 
obeys the same laws as a gas, since its pressure cannot be increased by diminishing the 
size of the vessel containing it, hut remains constant, except when the temperature is 
changed. The only gas that can prevent a liquid evaporating seems to be its own vapor. 

The properties of the various vapors such as steam, ammonia, carbon dioxide, etc., 
and the discussion of humidity are given in other sections of this book. 

ABSORPTION OF GASES BY LIQUIDS. — Many gases are absorbed readily by 
water. Other liquids also possess this power in a greater or less degree. W ater will, for 
example, absorb its own volume of CO 2 , 800 times its volume of NH 3 , 2 1/3 times its volume 
of chlorine, and only about %o of its volume of oxygen. 

The weight of gas that is absorbed by a given volume of liquid is proportional to the 
pressure. But as the volume of a mass of gas is less as the pressure is greater, the volume 
which a given amount of liquid can absorb at a certain temperature will be constant, 
whatever the pressure. Water, for example, can absorb its own volume of CO 2 at at- 
mospheric pressure; it also will dissolve its own volume if the pressure is twice as great, 
but in that case the gas will be twice as dense, and consequently twice the weight of gas 
is dissolved. This principle is the basis of deaeration of condensate in surface condensers. 

Table 4 gives the critical temperature and critical pressure of some gases that have 
been liquefied. The critical temperature is that at which the properties of a liquid and 
its vapor are indistinguishable, and above which the vapor cannot be liquefied by com- 
pression. The critical pressure is the pressure of the vapor at the critical temperature. 

Table 4. — Critical Temperatures and Pressures of Cases 




(Smithsonian Tables) 




Cri tical 

Critical 


('ri tical 

Cri tical 

Substance 

Tempera- 

ture, 

Pressure, 

Atmos- 

Substance 

Tempera- 

ture, 

Pressure 
A tmos- 


deg. F. 

pheres 


deg. F. 

pheres 

Air 

-220 

39.0 

Hydrogen 

-401.44 

14. 

Alcohol (Methyl). 

463.91 

78.5 

“ chloride 

124.25 

86.0 

(Ethyl) . . 

470,48 

62.76 

“ sulphide. .... 

212 

88.7 

Ammonia 

266. 

1 15,0 

Krypton 

- 80.5 

54.3 

Argon 

-179.32 

52,9 

Methane 

- 1 15.24 

54.9 

Carbon dioxide . . . 

88,16 

73. 

Neon 

C-33 7. 

29, 

“ monoxide. 

-221.98 

35.9 

Nitric oxide (NO) 

- 136.3 

71.2 

“ disulphide 

523,4 

72.9 

Nitrogen 

-230,8 

35.0 

Chlorine 

285,8 

83.9 

“ monoxide (NjO) 

95.72 

75.0 

Ethane 

91,04 

49.0 

Oxygen 

-180,4 

50.0 

Ethylene . 

49,82 

51.1 

Sulphur dioxide 

311.72 

78.9 

Helium 

<-450,4 

2.3 

Water 

706. 1 

217.5 
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COMBUSTION 

By Robert Thurston Kent 

1. HEAT OF COMBUSTION 


THE COMBUSTIBLE CONSTITUENTS of fuel are carbon, hydrogen, sulphur and 
hydrocarbons. Other constituents are oxygen, nitrogen, moisture and ash. In burning, 
the combustibles combine with oxygen in the air and in the fuel to form carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, sulphur dioxide and water. The ash includes all non-combustible 
matter. 

With sufficient air supplied to effect complete combustion, carbon burns to CO2- 
With insufficient air, it burns to CO. If additional air is supplied, the CO will bum to CO2- 

The hydrocarbons burn to CO2 and steam. If the temperature is too low for ignition 
they will pass off unburned. If the air supply is deficient, they will break down to hydro- 
gen and carbon, the latter burning to CO2 if later brought into contact with sufficient hot 
air; otherwise it will appear as smoke or soot. The total heat of combustion of any hydro- 
carbon compound, except CEU, is approximately the sum of the heats of combustion of 
the constituents burned separately. 

The hydrogen burns to water. Hydrogen and oxygen combined in the fuel as water, 
or existing in other constituents in the proportions of water are neglected in determining 
the heating value of the fuel. If the water, actually or virtually present in the fuel, is in 
sufficient quantity to make its latent heat of evaporation an appreciable quantity, that 
latent heat is deducted from the heating value of the fuel. Only the excess of hydrogen 
above that required to form water when combined with the oxygen in the fuel is considered 
in determining heating value. 

Nitrogen in fuel is inert, and is not burned. Nitrogen in the air enters the furnace 
at atmospheric temperature and leaves it at the temperature of the chimney gases. It 
is the chief source of heat loss in furnace operation. 

Sulphur in fuel is objectionable, as it causes clinker to form. It may exist as iron sul- 
phide or sulphate of lime. The latter form has no heating value. 

HEAT OF COMBUSTION. DULONG’S FORMULA. — The heat of combustion of 
any substance may be determined by burning it in oxygen in a calorimeter (see below), or 
approximately by Dulong’s formula. Let C, H and 0 equal, respectively, the percentages 
by weight of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in 1 lb. of fuel. Then 

B.t.u. per lb. = 14,600 C + 62,000 (E - Vs O) + 4000 S. 

If the fuel contains CO , the formula is modified to 

B.t.u. per lb.= 14,60OC + 62,000 (H-i/s 0) -+ 4000S ■+ 10,1500!, where Ci « pro- 
portionate part of carbon burned to CO. The formula does not hold for methane, CHU, 
but appears to hold for ethylene, C 2 H 4 , and benzole, CsHe. Dulong’s formula has a 
probable error not exceeding 2 %. Its accuracy has been proved both by Mahler 
and by Lord and Hass. A deviation in calorimeter tests of more than 2 % in the heating 
value as calculated by the formula (lignites and cannel coals excepted) probably is due 
to an error in calculation or in the calorimeter test, rather than to the formula. 

In calculations of heating value, heat of combustion of hydrogen usually is taken as 
62,000 B.t.u. per lb.; of carbon burned to C0 2 as 14,600 B.t.u. per lb. If carbon is 
burned to CO its heating value is taken as 10,150 B.t.u. per lb. Table 1 gives the heat 
of combustion of the various constituents of fuels when burned in oxygen. 

The total heat of combustion of hydrogen is not available, unless the products of com- 
bustion are cooled to the initial temperature of the gases. Since hydrogen burns to 
steam, a portion of the heat evolved is latent in the steam. The difference between the 
total heat of combustion, termed the high heating mine., and the latent heat of the steam 
is the low heating value of hydrogen. The low heating value should not be used in com- 
putations concerning fuels containing hydrogen, unless a complete statement is given of 
all the conditions surrounding combustion. Commercial fuels are burned in air instead 
of in oxygen, usually with an excess of air. The gases of combustion are discharged at 
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high temperatures and the steam formed by combustion is superheated to the temperature 
of the escaping gases. Both cause loss of available heat. 


ExA-MFiiB. — Determine the available heating value of 1 lb. of hydrogen* burned in twice the quan- 
tity of air at 62° F. required for combustion, gases of combustion escaping at 562° F. 


Solution . — ■ 

High heating value of H , determined by calorimeter 

9 lb. of water heated from 62° to 212° F 

Latent heat of 9 lb. of water at 212°, 9 X 970.2 

Heat required to superheat 9 lb. of steam to 562° F. 

(specific heat * 0.48), 9 X (562 - 212) X 0.48 

Heat required to heat 26.56 lb. of nitrogen to 502° F. 

(specific heat = 0.2438), 26.56 X (562 — 62) X 0.2438 
Heat required to heat 34.56 lb. excess air to 562° F. 

(specific heat = 0.2375), 34.56 X (562 - 62) X 0.2375 

Total beat losses 

Net available heating value 


. . 62,000 B.t.u. 

1349.6 B.t.u. 

8731.8 

1512.0 

3237.6 

4104.0 


43,065 B.t.u. 


CALORIMETERS used to determine heats of combustion are of the bomb type, first 
devised by M. Pierre Mahler. Some type of adiabatic calorimeter generally is used for pre- 
cise work. In the bomb calorimeter a weighed sample of the fuel is burned in the bomb, in the 
presence of oxygen, at a pressure of about 350 lb. per sq. in. The bomb is immersed 
in a weighed bath of water, and the rise in temperature of the water is noted. From the 
known weights of water and fuel, the known constants and the temperature rise of the 
calorimeter, the heat of combustion of the fuel is determined. 

The Parr Adiabatic Calorimeter is of the oxygen bomb type, water jacketed. A 1-gram 
sample is burned in a closed bomb containing oxygen under a pressure of 500 lb. per sq. in. 
In Pig. 1, the bomb B is submerged in. 2000 millileters of distilled water in an oval bucket 
A, completely surrounded by a water jacket Ci, Cq. Impellers F maintain, circulation 

through the jacket. Sensitive thermometers, Di, 
D 2 , enter both bucket and jacket. The sample 
in the bomb is ignited electrically, and as the 
temperature in the bucket rises, the temperature 
of the jacket is kept in equilibrium with it by 
injecting hot water through jet E. This pre- 
vents radiation, and conduction losses from the 
bucket A, and the rise in the thermometer Di 
indicates the true heat input due to combustion, 
in the bomb B plus the heat due to fuse wire 
and formation of acids. Excess water overflows 
at G. The temperature rise multiplied by the 
water equivalent of the instrument, gives the 
uncorrected thermal value of the sample. By 
deducting the heat due to fuse wire and acids, 
the true thermal value of the sample is obtained. 
If Fahrenheit thermometers are used, the result 
will be in B.t.u. per lb., and if Centigrade 
thermometers are used the result will be in 
calories per gram. It is to be noted that in this 
calorimeter, two major provisions are made for 
the elimination of errors: 1. The thermally- 
controlled water jacket bars radiation at its 
source. 2. The bomb is made of a metal or alloy 
highly resistive to attack by hot nitric and sul- 
phuric acids; thus in the absence of corrosion, 
true corrections for the formation of acidB are 
obtained. The results, therefore, are devoid of 
errors due either to radiation or to corrosion. The water equivalent, or total specifics heat, 
for the instrument is determined by the combustion of a uniform material of known 
heat value, such as benzoic acid, under conditions identical to those present during the 
test of an unknown material. The factor thus may be applied directly. 

HEATING VALUE OF COMPOUND OR MIXED FUELS is the sum of the heating 
value of their constituents. It is calculated by Dulong’s formula, above. 

HEAT ABSORBED BY DECOMPOSITION, — The same amount of heat is required 
to break down a compound as is evolved in its formation. Thus, if 1 lb. of carbon is burned 
to COa and the CO^ thus formed is reduced to CO by exposure to glowing carbon, the re- 
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Table 1. — Heating Value and Products of Combustion, of Various Fuels 

(Heating values based on tables in TJ. S. Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, vol ii, 1929) 




Molecu- 

Lb. 

O 

1 

Lb. N 
per lb. 

Lb. Air 
per lb. 

Gaseous 
Prod- 
ucts of 
Com- 
bustion, 
lb. 

Heating 

Value, 

Fuel 

Reaction 

lar 

Weight 

per 
l lb. 
of 

Fuel 

of 

Fuel = 
3.32 O 

of 

Fuel = 
4.32 0 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

cu. 

ft.* 

Carbon to C0 2 . . . 

C-f 20 = C0 2 


2 2/ 3 

8.85 

11.52 

12.52 

14,542| 


Carbon to CO. . . . 

CTO = CO 


1 1/3 

4.43 

5.76 

6.76 

4.451 


Carbon monoxide. C0+0== CO 2 

28 

V? 

I .90 

2.47 

3.47 

10,150] 

| 322 

Sulphur 

S4-20= S0 2 


3.32 

4.32 

5.32 

3,940 


Hydrogen 

2H+0=H 2 0 

2.01418 

26.56 

34.56 

35.56 

62,032 

329 

Methane 

CH 4 -HO =C0 2 -f-2H 2 0 

16. 03 

4 

13.28 

17.28 

18.28 

23,713 

998 

Ethane 

C 2 H 6 -b70= 2C0 2 -f-3H 2 0 

30. 04 

3, 74 i 

12.42 

16.16 

17.16 

22,102 

1746 

Hexane, 

C«H™-+190=6C0 2 + 7H 2 0 86.11 

3.07 

10.19 

13.26 

14.26 

20,688 

4804 

Octane 

8 xi 18 8CQ>-(-9HoO 114. 14 

3,51 

11 .65 

15.16 

16.16 

20,542 

6239 

Ethylene 

C 2 H4-b60= 2C302*H jn 2 

28.03 

3.43 

11.39 

14.82 

15.82 

21,315 

1571 

Propyleae 

C 3 H 6 -b90= 3C0 2 -b3H 2 0 

42.04 

3.43 

11.39 

14.82 

15.82 

21,007 

2323 

Propane 

CsH 8 -b 1 00 = 3C0 2 H- 4 HoO 

44.06 

3.64 

12.08 

15.72 

16.72 

21,449 

2487 

Butylene 

C 4 H 8 -b 1 20 = 4C0 2 ■+ 4H 2 0 

56.06 

3.43 

11.39 

14.82 

15.82 

20,801 3064 

Butane 

C 4 Hio-f 1 30= 4C0 2 4- 5H 2 0 

58.07 

3.59 

11.92 

15.51 

16.51 

21,171 3231 

Acetylene 

C 2 H 2 -f-5O=2C0 2 +-H 2 

26.02 

3.07 

10.19 

13.26 

14.26 

21,582 

1474 

Benzene 

C 6 H 6 +-150= 6C0 2 -|-3H 2 0 

78.05 

3.08] 

10.23 

13.31 

14.31 

18,040 

3702 

Toluene 

C 7 H s -H 80= 7C0 2 -f 4H 2 0 

92.06 

|3. 13 

10.39 

13.52 

14.52 

18,264 

4427 

Naphthalene 

CioHg-H 40 = 5C0 2 + 4H.O 1 28.06 

|3.00| 

9.96 

12.96 

13.96 

17,286 

5808 

Alcohol (ethyl). . . 

C 2 H 6 0 + 60 - 2C0 2 H-3H 2 0 

46.05 

2.09 

6.94 

9.03 

10.03 

12,804 

1548 

Alcohol (methyl) . 

CHiO4-30 - C0 2 4- 2H,0 

32.03 

1 . 50 j 

4.98 

6.48 

7.48 

9,603 

818 


* Measured as a gas at 02° F. and 14.7 lb. per sq. in. pressure. 


suit is the same as if the 2 lb. of carbon had been burned directly to CO. The reactions are 
2C -f 2 0 2 = 2 C0 2 , generating 2 X 14,600 = 29.200 B.t.u. 

C 4- CO 2 = 2 CO, generating 2 X 4450 = 8900 B.t.u. 

The difference, 20,300 B.t.u. is the heat required to liberate 2 lb. of carbon from the CO, 
or 10,150 B.t.u. per lb. of carbon. 

Similarly, if 9 lb. of steam be injected into a bed of glowing coal, it will decompose 
into 1 lb. H and 8 lb. O, abstracting 62,000 B.t.u. from the bed of coal. If additional air 
is supplied the hydrogen again will burn to steam, evolving 62,000 B.t.u., and the 8 lb. 
of oxygen will combine with 6 lb. of carbon to form 14 lb. CO, generating 6 X 4450= 
26,700 B.t.u., or it will combine with 3 lb. of carbon to form 11 lb. CO 2 , generating 
3 X 14,600 = 43,800 B.t.u. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE FIRE. — Let T and t — respectively, temperature of 
the fire and of the air supplied for combustion, deg. F.; h — total heating value of the 
fuel; W and S — respectively, weight and specific heats of gases of combustion. Then 
T — { hf(W X &)} + t. Theoretically, rapidity of combustion does not affect tempera- 
ture. Practically, radiation reduces the temperature of the fuel bed and the gases 
immediately above it, and considerable heat may be lost if combustion is slow. Usually, 
at ordinary rates of combustion, in firebrick boiler furnaces, radiation loss is not over 1%, 
and the temperature of the fire will be almost as high at a combustion, rate of 10 lb. per 
sq. ft. of grate per hr, as at a rate of 20 or 40 lb. 

Theoretical temperatures are attained only if the gases combine instantaneously and 
simultaneously throughout their mass. Evolution of heat is retarded by dissociation 
and the cooling effect of the sides of the furnace. Also, the specific heat of gases increases 
at very high temperatures. 

To attain high temperature, air must be delivered to the incandescent fueL at a uniform 
rate, and combustion of carbon and hydrogen must be complete, carbon burning to C0 2 
when 11.52 lb. of air or more is supplied per 1 lb. of carbon. If less air is supplied, all 
the oxygen is used to form CO or CO 3 . Also, with insufficient air some oxygen passes 
through the fire without combining with the carbon. An excess of air also will decrease 
the temperature. Radiation from the incandescent fuel bed to the surrounding furnace 
or boiler walls must be prevented to obtain maximum temperatures. The nearest ap- 
proach to maximum temperature conditions is with gaseous or dust fuels, with an intimate 
and regular admixture of air in a thick-walled firebrick combustion chamber. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE FIRE, FUEL CONTAINING HYDROGEN AND WATER 
(William Kent, Steam Boiler Economy, 2d. edition, p. 29). — The following assumptions 
are made ; Hydrogen and water exist in the combustion chamber as superheated steam at 
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the temperature of the fire; specific heat of the gases of combustion is constant at 0.237. 
The last assumption is probably in error as the specific heat of gases increases with tem- 
perature, but the effect is negligible when relati-ve figures only are desired. Let C, H, 0 
and W — respectively, the percentage, by weight, of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
water in the fuel; T = temperature of the fire, deg. F.; t — temperature of the atmos- 
phere, deg. F. ; / - pounds of dry gas per pound of fuel. Then, approximately, 
filfi C H- 2220 H — 327 0 - 44 W 
2 / 4- 0.02 W -h 0.18 H + 

Example. — R equired the maximum temperature from combustion of wood of composition C, 
38; H, 5; O, 32; ash, 1; moisture, 24. Dry gas per lb. of wood = 15 lb.; atmospheric temperature, 
62 ° r ' T = (616 X 38) -t- (2220 X 5) - (327 X 32) - (44 X 24) g = 15Q30 F 
15 -f (0.02 X 24) -f (0.18 X 5) 

Temperature Due to Burning Carbon in Dry Air. — One pound of carbon burned to 
CO 2 in dry air generates 14,600 B.t.u., evolving 8.85 lb. nitrogen, of specific heat 0.2438, 
and 3.667 lb. of CO 2 , of specific heat 0.217. The mean specific heat is 0.2359. Tempera- 
ture of fire, with atmospheric temperature at 62° P., then is 

T = (14,600/(8.85 -f 3.67) X 0.2359| 4* 62 = 5005°P. 

This temperature cannot be obtained in practice, due to the excess air necessary for com- 
plete combustion. Table 2 gives the temperature of the fire with a deficient air supply, 
and Table 3 gives temperatures with excess air. 


2. AIR REQUIRED FOR COMBUSTION 

AIR REQUIRED FOR COMBUSTION. — The minimum amount of air required for 
combustion is determined from the combustion equation, i.e., the chemical equation ex- 
pressing the reaction of combustion as given in Table 1. Dividing the total molecular 
weight of the oxygen required for combustion by the total molecular weight of the com- 
bustible will give the weight of oxygen required per pound of combustible. Thus in the 
equation 2 C 4* 2 O 2 == 2 CO 2 , the total molecular weights of the combustible and oxygen 
required for combustion are 24 and 64, respectively. The oxygen required for combustion 


Table 2. — Temperature Due to Burning Carbon with Deficient Air Supply 
Carbon burned partly to CO 2 , partly to CO. Specific heat of gases of combustion assumed = 0.24. 


Lb. of air per lb. of carbon 

Total gas per lb. of carbon, lb 

Carbon burned to CO 2 , percent 

Carbon burned to CO, percent 

Heat generated in burning to CO 2 , B.t.u 

Heat generated in burning to CO, B.t.u 

Total heat generated, B.t.u 

Loss due to CO, B.t.u 

Elevation of temp, of fire above atmosphere, 

deg. F 

Gas analysis by volume, percent: 

C0 2 

CO 

N 


Deficiency below 11.52 lb. of air per lb. of 
carbon, percent 


40 


I 1.52 
12.52 
100 
0 

14,600 

0 

14,600 

0 

4,859 

20.86 

0 

79. 14 


10. 37 
I 1.37 
80 
20 

11,680 

890 

12,570 

2,030 

4,606 

18. 12 
4. 53 
77. 35 


9. 22 
10. 22 
60 
40 

8,760 

1,780 

10,540 

4,060 

4,297 

14. 87 
9. 91 
75. 22 


8. 06 
9. 06 

40 

60 

5,840 

2,670 

8,510 

6,090 

3,914 

10. 94 
16.4 1 
72.65 


6.9 1 

7.9 1 
20 
80 

2,920 

3,560 

6,480 

8,120 

3,41 3 

6.10 
24.4 2 
69.48 


50 

5.76 

6.76 
0 

100 

0 

4,450 

4,450 

10,150 

2,743 

0 

34.51 

65.49 


Table 3. — Temperature Due to Burning Carbon with Excess Air 

All carbon burned to CtO^. Specific heat of gases of combustion assumed = 0.24. 


Lb. of air per lb. of carbon 

Total gas per lb. of carbon, lb 

Elevation of temp, of fire above atmosphere, 

deg. F 

Gas analysis by volume, percent: 

C0 2 

CO 


Excess air above 11.52 1b, per lb. of carbon, 
percent 


25 

50 

75 

IOO 

_J 50 

200 

14.40 

17.28 

20. 16 

23. 04 

28. 80 

34.56 

15.40 

18,28 

21,16 

24. 04 

29. 80 

35. 56 

3950 

3328 

2875 

2531 

2041 

171 1 

16.69 

13.91 

1 1.92 

10. 43 

8. 34 

6.95 

4.17 

6.95 

8,94 

10. 43 

12. 52 

13.91 

79.14 

79. 14 

79. 14 

79. 14 

79. 14 

79.14 
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then is 64/24 = 2 2 /3 lb- per lb. of carbon. Since air is composed of 23.2% oxygen and 
76.8% nitrogen, by weight, dividing the weight of the oxygen required by 0.232 will give 
the minimum weight of air required. 

The minimum air required for a compound fuel is calculated by computing the air 
necessary per lb. of each constituent of the fuel, and then combining the quantities 
so found in the proportions in which the constituents exist in the fuel. A greater amount 
of air than the minimum is required in practice. See Temperature of the Tire, above. 

Example. — R equired the minimum quantity of air to burn a coal whose proximate analysis is 
fixed carbon, 66%; volatile matter, 22% ; asb, 12%. Assume all the volatile to be methane, CH4. 
Solution . — The combustion equations (Table 1), with the respective molecular weights axe: 

2 C + 2 O2 = 2 CO2; oxygen required — 64/24 = 2 2/3 lb. per lb. C. 

24 64 88 

CH4 -b 2 O2 = CO2 + 2 H 2 0; oxygen required =» 64/16 = 4 lb. per lb. CH4 
16 64 44 36 

Sime the fuel contains 66% carbon and 22% CH4, the oxygen required per lb. of fuel will be 
(0.66 X 2.67) +• (0.22 X 4) = 2 64 lb. of oxygen per lb. of fuel. Air required is 2.64/0 232 « 11.38 
lb. per lb. of fuel. 

• AIR REQUIRED TO TURN VARIOUS FUELS.— William Kent (Steam Boiler Econ- 
omy, 2d edition) gives a formula for the air required to burn fuels of known ultimate 
analysis, based on 50% excess air above that theoretically necessary for complete combus- 
tion. Let C, H and O = respectively, the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in 1 lb. of fuel 
= percentage + 100. Then 

Lb. of air per lb. fuel = 1.5(11.52 C ■+ 34.56(H~i/ s O)} 

The result, divided by the combustible or the carbon per pound of fuel, gives the air 
required per pound of combustible or per pound of carbon. Table 4 gives the air required 
on this basis by typical fuels. Table 5 shows the effect of varying quantities of excess air 
on CO 2 content in the flue gases, flame temperature and heat loss. 

Table 4. — Air Required to Burn Various Fuels 


Based on 50 percent of excess air 


Rind of fuel 

Ultimate analysis of fuel, percent. 

Coal dried at 221° F. 

Pounds of air required 
for combustion of 

Carbon 

Hydro- 

gen 

Oxygen 

Nitro- 

gen 

Sulphur 

Ash 

Dry 

Coal 

Com- 

bustible 

Carbon 

Anthracite . 

76. 86 

2. 83 

2.27 

0 82 

0 78 

16.64 

14.50 

17.39 

18.86 

Semi-anthracite .... 

78. 32 

3. 63 

2. 25 

1.41 

2.03 

1 2.36 

15.27 

17.42 

19.50 

Semi-bituminous. . . 

86. 47 

4. 54 

2. 68 

1. 08 

0.57 

4.66 

17.12 

17.96 

19.40 

Bituminous, Penna. . 

77. 10 

4. 57 

6. 67 

1. 58 

0. 90 

9. 18 

15.26 

16 81 

19.65 

Bituminous, Ohio . . . 

75. 82 

5. 06 

1 0. 47 

1. 50 

0. 82 

6.33 

15.04 

16.05 

19.84 

Lignite, Texas 

64. 84 

4. 47 

16.52 

1. 30 

1.44 

l 1.43 

12.45 

14.06 

19.21 

Crude oil, Texas . . . 

84. 8 

11.6 

1. 1 

0. 8 

1 . 7 



20.60 

24.29 

Dried wood . 

50 0 

6. 0 

41.0 

1. 0 

0 

” 2’b’ 


9.09 

18.18 


Table 5. — CO 2 , Heat Loss and Flame Temperature Variations with Excess Air 
Based on high-carbon fuel, 14,500 B.t.u. per lb.; flue gas temperature, 575° F.; boiler room 

temperature, 75° F. 


(Uebiing Instrument Co., Passaic, N. J.) 


CO2 in 
Flue Gas 
Percent, 
by Volume 

Heat Loss in Flue Gas 
per lb. of Combustible 

Xb. Air 
per lb. of 
Combustible 

Lb. Flue Gas 
per lb. of j 
Combustible 

Flame 

Temperature, 
deg. F. 

Excess Air, 
Percent 

Percent 

B.t.u. 

19 

11.3 

1640 

13. 3 

14. 3 

4710 

10 

18 

11 .9 

1726 

1 4. 0 

15. 0 

4465 

17 

17 

12.6 

1828 

14. 8 

15. 8 

4230 

24 

16 

13.3 

1930 

15. 7 

16. 7 

4000 

32 

15 

14. 1 

2044 

16. 8 

17. 8 

3777 

40 

14 

15.0 

2175 

18.0 

19. 0 

3543 

50 

13 

16.1 

2335 

19. 4 

20. 4 

3300 

62 

12 

17.4 

2522 

21.0 

22. 0 

3080 

74 

11 

18.9 

2740 

22. 9 

23.9 

2840 

90 

10 

20.7 

3000 

25. 2 

26. 2 

2600 

1 10 

9 

22.9 

3321 

28. 0 

29.0 

2375 

130 

8 

25.8 

3740 

3 1.5 

32. 5 

21 35 

160 

7 

29.3 

4250 

36. 0 

37. 0 

1837 

200 

6 

34.0 

4930 

42. 0 

43.0 

1660 

250 

5 

40.7 

5900 

50. 5 

51. 5 

1420 

320 

4 

50.5 

7330 

63. 0 

64.0 

1165 

425 
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\ Effect of Preheated Air on Combustion. — P. Nicholls and M. G. Eilers ( Trans. A.S.M.E. 
FSP-56-5, May, 1934) describe experiments to determine the effect of -varying amounts 
of air with -various coals and high- and low-temperature coke. They show that at each 
temperature of preheat there is a maximum amount of fuel that can be burned with 
a given supply of primary air. The maximum varies for each preheat temperature, and 
an increase in the air supply decreases the amount of fuel that can be burned. They also 
show that as the size of the coal increased, the rate of combustion with a given amount of 
air decreased. The authors conclude that preheat gives only limited assistance to com- 
bustion, without affecting its value as a means of increasing overall economy. Preheat 
increases the rate of ignition; based on a normal air temperature of 80° F., preheating to 
200° F. increased maximum rate of ignition of Illinois coal 35%, and preheating to 300 
increased it 85%. Corresponding figures for Pittsburgh coal were 19% and 43%. 

Eosea Webster (Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP-51-53, 1929) gives data on the effect of pre- 
heated air on boiler efficiency. Ee cites results of a number of boiler tests from which the 
following are selected : 


Efficiency of boiler, percent 

Efficiency of boiler, and air heater, percent 
Gain in efficiency due to air heater, percent. 


Pulver- Under- 
ized feed 

Coal Stok er 
82.5 79.9 

88.2 87.5 

5.7 7.6 


Chain 

Grate 

Oil 

Stoker 

73.5 

69.9 

82.6 

78.4 

9.1 

8.5 


Highly preheated air may increase stoker maintenance costs. An investigation of a 
large number of stoker maintenance costs by R. E. Dillon and M. D. Engle (Trans. 
A.S.M.E., FSP-56— 17, Dec. 1934) showed that maintenance costs increased sharply with 
air preheated above 350° F. 


FUELS 

By Robert Thurston Kent 


FUELS IN' GENERAL 


CLASSIFICATION OF FUELS. — Fuels generally are classified as: 1. Solid, including 
coal, coke, wood and waste products. 2. Liquid, including petroleum and its derivatives 
and alcohol. 3. Gaseous, including natural and manufactured gas. 

Solid fuels, particularly coal, may be classified in a number of different ways. See 
paper Constitution and Classification of Coal, E. C. Fiddlier, Trans. A. 8. M. E., 
FSP- 50-51, 1929. They maybe classified by rank , that is, according to the ratio of fixed 
carbon to volatile matter in the fuel, peat representing the lowest rank and superanthracite 
or graphitic coal representing the highest. Table 1 from Fieldner's paper above cited 
gives the distinguishing chemical and physical characteristics of the various ranks of coal. 
They also may be classified according to their use, as steam coal, gas coal, etc. Other 
systems of classification depend on the relations of heating value, proximate analysis and 
ultimate analysis, as in the Parr system and the Ralston method described below. 

Fieldner states that the system of classification based on proximate analysis and 
calorific values is supplemented by certain physical criteria, especially in differentiating 


Table 1. — Chemical and Physical Characteristics of Various Ranks of Coal 



| Chemical Characteristics 


Rank, Ash-free 

Approximate 

Moisture 

Content* 

Fuel 
Ratios, 
F(-/VM t 

Physical Characteristics 

Peat 

80-90 



lignite 

30-45 

. 

Brown; clay-like or woody in appearance; 
slacks on exposure. 

Sub-bituminous 

I 2-30 


Black; disinter rates on exposure, but less 
rapidly than lignite. 

Bituminous 

3-15 

3 or less 

Little or no slacking on exposure to weather, 

Semi-bituminous 

3-6 

3-6 

Friable; burns with little smoke. 

Semi-anthracite 

3-6 

4-10 

Hard ; burns with very little smoke. 

Anthracite 

2-3 

Over 1 0 

Hard; high specific gravity; smokeless. 

Superanthracite 

2- 13 

Over 10 

Resembles graphite. 


* Mine sample, -f FC = fixed carbon, percent; VM => volatile matter, percent. 
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between lignite, sub-bituminous and low-rank bituminous coal. Lignite and sub— bitumin- 
ous coals disintegrate or slack readily on exposure to weather, the former more rapidly 
and more completely than the latter. Low rank bituminous coal slacks slowly and incom- 
pletely. The slacking is directly proportional to bed moisture in the coal and can be pre- 
dicted from the moisture content. An accelerated test for slacking characteristics, devel- 
oped by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, comprises drying for 24 hours of 1 1 /2- to 2-in. lumps of 
coal or lignite of definite weight, at a temperature of 30 to 40 deg. C. The coal then is 
screened on a 1/4-in. screen and the percentage of undersize determined. 

B.alston*s Method of Classification is based on taking the sum of the carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen of the fuel as 100% and plotting the percentages of these three elements on 
trilinear coordinates, as in Fig. 1. See O. C. Ralston, Graphic Studies of the Ultimate 
Analyses of Coal, Tech. Paper No. 93, IT. S. Bureau of Mines. A plot of many thousands 
of coal samples gave a curve that lies in the shaded portion 

of the lower left hand corner of Fig. 1. For practical use, S 

only the shaded portion of the chart is necessary and it may /\ / g(> 

be reproduced on a much larger scale, as in Fig. 2. Ralston JaX, 

found the fields of the different fuels on the chart to be quite 60 « 

sharply defined as shown in Fig. 2. The analysis of the jt 

coal being known, its classification quickly can be deter- 40 m 

mined by locating it on the chart. Thus a fuel, dry and ” 

free of ash, whose composition is 74.8 C -f- 5.2 H + 20 0 /\7 < yy~Fy' ~^^ p ? 20 

= 100%, would be located at point 1 in Fig. 2, and would * 

he definitely classified as a lignite. lop 80 60 40 20 0 

It may he assumed that all the oxygen in the fuel, as Carbon 

determined by analysis, is combined with some of the Jhy- Fig. 1. Ralston Chart 
drogen, to form H 2 0. This appears combined with carbon in 

some form of carbohydrate, C a (H 2 0) y . From this assumption, a line may be drawn 
on the chart which is the line of zero available hydrogen. The amount of hydrogen 
available for combustion then is the difference between the total hydrogen as shown by 



Carbon, Percent 

■. 2. Classification of Coal by Ralston Chart 



Fig. 3. Ralston Chart -with Isocalorific and Iaovolatile Lines 


analysis and the hydrogen combined with all the oxygen in the form of carbohydrates; 
for example, the distance on the hydrogen scale between points 1 and 2 m Fig. 2. 

If isocalorific and isovolatile lines, i.e., lines showing equal heating values and equal 
percentages of volatile matter, be superposed on the chart, it may he used to classify a fuel 
when the percentage of volatile matter and the heating value are known. The percentage 
of volatile matter is determined by proximate analysis, which should include the sulphur 
percentage, and in conjunction with the high heating values, reduced to the basis on which 
the chart is constructed, will locate a point on the isovolatile and isocalorific co-ordmates. 

II— 10 
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The position of the point determines the classification of the coal and also its approximate 
composition with respect to carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. See point 1, Fig. 3. Ralston’s 
diagram shows a definite relation to exist between ultimate analysis of a fuel and its 
calorific value. It permits the application of either ultimate analyses or of volatile 
matter plus calorific value to the classification of a fuel. It also permits the determination 
of the volatile matter and calorific value of the fuel from its content of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

Parr’s System of Fuel Classification is based on the relation of the percentage of 
volatile matter and the heating value per pound of unit coal. Unit coal is dry coal, ash- 
free, corrected for contained sulphur, water of hydration and shale. Fig. 4 illustrates 
the Parr system of classification. See S. W. Parr, The Classification of Coal, Ind. and 
Engg. Chem., vol. 14, p. 919, 1922. 

THE RELATIVE: ECONOMY OF VARIOUS FUELS does not depend on the heating 
value of the fuel itself as much as on the conditions attending its use. Martin Frisch {Trans. 
A.S.M.E., FSP-52-11, 1930) describes boiler tests with the nine fuels shown in Table 2, 
from which he derives Table 5 showing the relative price that can be paid for different 
fuels to generate steam at the same total cost with each fuel. The solid fuels were burned 
in. pulverized form. The index of boiler performance used was the sensible heat imparted 
to the products of combustion per pound passed through the boiler. This index depends 

on: 1. Heating value of the fuel. 2 The weight 
of gas and vapor formed by its combustion. 
3. The amount of heat made unavailable by in- 
complete combustion and the evaporation of 
moisture and formation of water vapor by 
burning hydrogen. The effect of (2) is small 
while that of (3) may be large. Excess air 
influences the magnitude of the index as it 
affects the total quantity of gas formed peT 
available heat unit. The author presents 
curves based on this index, which show that 
the fuels imparting the greatest amount of 
sensible heat to the flue gases have, in all cases, 
lower exit temperatures of flue gases and lower 
draft losses than fuels imparting less sensible 
heat. See Table 3 compiled from curves in 
the paper. 

The capacity developed with a given draft 
loss increased with the sensible heat per pound 
of gas passed through the boiler. Flame tem- 
perature has a greater effect on capacity than 
exit temperature. For example, the combus- 
tion temperature of natural gas was about 
1000° F. higher than that of blast-furnace gas, 
but the exit temperatures were within 35° F. 
of each other Preheating the combustion air 
increased efficiency about 1 % at 500% of 
rating and decreased draft loss over 3 / 4 in. It 
also lowered exit temperatures. See also 
The difference in efficiency attainable with the different fuels at a given per- 
centage of boiler rating is due also to the completeness of combustion and latent heat 
losses, which vary with each fuel. Combustion losses with the gaseous fuels and oil are 
negligible, but the latent heat losses are high, and may exceed 10% with coke-oven and 
natural gas. With solid fuels burned in pulverized condition the losses due to incom- 
plete combustion and unburned carbon increase with increasing fixed carbon content. 
Curves in the paper show that the losses due to unburned carbon range about as follows-* 


'll 


Graphite 

14000 




Bituminous 
O D 


Lignite 


|11000 

o- Typical Samples 

Illustrative of 0 

- ... . Each llank,. x 

10000 p €a , fc 

X-Average Samples) 

1‘JOOO 

1 10 |20 ,30 |60 jTO 

Unit Volatile JluAter, Percent 

Fxq. 4. Parr System of Coal Classification 


p. 4-08. 


B.fc.u. liberated per cu. ft. of combustion space. . . . 
Loss duo to unburned carbon, percent: 

. . 8000 

12,000 

16,000 

20,000 

24,000 

30,000 

Anthracite 

. . 7.0 

7. 10 

7.25 

7.4 

7. 6 

8.1 

Pocahontas semi-bituminou&. ..... 

.. 1.30 

1.40 

1.55 

1 .70 

1. 95 

2.70 

Pittsburgh bituminous 

.. 0.60 

0.72 

0.82 

0.90 

1. OO 

2.05 

Illinois bituminous 

.. 0,35 

0.40 

0.45 

0.50 

0. 60 

0.75 

Lignite 

. . 0,20 

0. 20 

0.25 

0.25 

0. 25 

0.40 


The efficiency attainable with Pittsburgh coal is about 0.5%, higher than with Poca- 
hontas, and about 0.75%, higher than with Illinois coal. Maximum attainable efficiencies 
With anthracite and Texas lignite are 5 to 6% lower than, with Pittsburgh coal, while 
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Table 2. — Comparative Analyses and Heating Values of Various Fuels 


Analysis, percent 

Texas 

Lignite 

Illinois 

Bitu- 

minous 

Pitts- 

burgh 

Bitu- 

minous 

Poca- 

hontas 

Serai- 

bitu- 

minous 

River 

An- 

thra- 

cite 

Oil 

Blast- 

fur- 

nace 

Gas 

Natu- 

ral 

Gas 

Coke- 

oven 

Gas 

C 

39 6 

68 0 

75 4 

80 7 

77 . 6 

84 3 




h 2 

3.0 

A. 3 

4.8 

4. 7 

2.3 

12.7 

0.2 

7.0 

9. 7 

0 2 

10.0 

8. 3 

6.1 

4. 5 

3.6 

1.0 

0.1 

0. 8 


^2 

0.9 

1. 5 

1 .4 

1.3 

0.8 

0.2 

59.6 

7. 3 

30. 8 

S .. 

f) 5 

1 4 

1 4 

1 2 

0 7 

0.8 




Ash 

io!o 

10 ! C 

8 ! 5 

5. 0 

14.0 





Moisture 

36.0 

6 5 

2.4 

2. 6 

1.0 

1.0 




CO 







27.6 

25. 6 

15 2 

ch 4 







0 4 

30 3 

41 3 

co 2 







12.1 

16. 0 

3. 0 

c 2 H 4 








5.6 


C 2 H 6 








7.4 


Volatile matter 

32.0 

37. C 

34.5 

18. 2 

8. 2 





Fixed carbon 

22.0 

46. 5 

54.6 

74.2 

76. 8 





Heating value, B.t.u. per lb. . . j 

7000 | 

11,700 

13,400 

14,500 

1 2,450 

18,600 

1426 

15,530 

16,354 

Fusion point of ash, deg. F 

2200 

2,000 

2,100 

2,500 

2,400 





Theoretical air required, lb. per 






lb. of fuel 

5. 21 

9.04 

10.14 

10.77 

9. 63 

14. 12 

0.82 

10.3 

10 86 

Fuue Gas Analysis, percent 










CO 2 

15.0 

15,0 

15.0 

15.0 

15. 0 

13.0 

21.6 

11.3 

8. 4 

0 2 - 

4. 3 

4.2 

3.9 

4. 1 

5. 0 

3. 1 

1 0.9 

2.0 

1.9 

n 2 

80. 7 

80.8 

81 . 1 

80.9 

80. 0 

83.9 

77.5 

86.7 

89.7 


Table 3. — Sensible Heat, Exit Temperatures and Draft Losses with Various Fuels 

Based on 15 % CO 2 in flue gas with solid fuels, 13% CO 2 with oil fuel, and 10% excess air with 
gaseous fuels. Fuels burned in straight-tube boiler. 



Net 











Fuel 

Available 

Heat, 

B.t.u. 



Percent of Rated Capacity of Boiler 


100|200|300|400|500| 600 

100 [ 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 } 600 


per lb. of 1 
Flue Gas 

Exit Temperatures, 
deg. F. 

Draft Loss, 

in. of Water 

Blast-furnace gas. . . 

740 

503 

581 683 

792 915 

1042 0.36] 1 

24|2. 7 1 4. 89 

7.38 

9.76 

Texas lignite 

890 

489 

544 

616 

700 789 

889 

. 18 0 

80 

3. 29 

5.00 

6.80 

River anthracite 

944 

484 

533 

600 

669 752] 

818| 

13 

65 

2. 87 

4.40 

6.07 

Illinois bituminous 

953 

484 

533 

600 

669i 7521 

818 

13 

65] 

2. 84 

4.36 

6.00 

Pittsburgh bituminous .... 

986 

482 

531 

587 

658 731 

818 

.11 

58' 

2. 67 

4.09 

5.62 

Pocahontas semi-biturnmous 

1001 

482 

526 

5 80 

650 722 

800, 

.11 

56 

2.58 

3.91 5.42 

Oil 

1001 

482 

526 

5 80 

650 722' 

800 

.11 

56 

2. 58 

3.91 5.42 

Coke-oven gas 

1117 

475 

513 

562 

6 17 681 

745 

.03 

44 

2. 13 

3.22|4.36 

Natural gas 

1130 

475 

513 360 

6 13 672 

733 

.00] 

38 

2. 00 

2.96|4.O0 


Table 4. — Efficiency and Heat Input of Various Fuels at Different Fates of Driving 

Heat Input = Millions of B.t.u. required in furnace, per 1,000,000 B.t.u. in the steam 


Percent of Rated Capacity of Boiler 


Maximum 

EtHch-ncy 


Fuel 


Texas lignite 

Illinois bituminous 

Pittsburgh bituminous. . 
Pocahontas semi-bitunii- 

nous 

River anthracite 

Oil 

Blast-furnace gas 

Natural gas 

Coke-oven g as 


100 


200 

Etfi- 


300 400 500 600 

Effi- Effi- Effi- Lth- 


cien- cien- cien- cum.-. cien- cien- 

cy, Heatl cy, Heat cy. Heat Heat cy, Teat cy, Heat 
per- .nput| jlnput| per- |Input| pei jlnputj per- input per- [Input 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 


Per- ! 
cent 
of 

Rated] 

Cap- 

acity 


Effi- 
cien- 
cy - 

per- 

cent 


[Heat 

input 


77 48| 

291 

[78. 

.00] 

1 282 

76 

73 

1 303 

74 .72 

1 .338 

72.391 

.381 69. 

.85] 

432 

160 

8.26 

82.41 

.213 

183. 

.40 

1.199 

82 

51 

1 212 

80.86 

1 .237 

’8 ,62| 

27276 

.38 

.309 

180 

[83.35 

83.1 

.202 

|84 

00 

1 190 

83 

OO 

1.205 

81.41 

1 .228 

79.81 

.253,77 

,28[ 

.294 

190 

[84.10 


82.701 209 
78 .29(1 277 
80.41 .243 
80 90|l 236 


77.0O| 
76 


83 71 .195 
79 I4|l 263 
81.21 i 1 . 23 1 
80 . 00 1 1 . 250 
78.48 
77 46 1 . 29 


82.55 1.21 
77. S6|l 28 
80 46' 1 2431 


77.30 

78.00 

77.05 


1 . 294| 
1.28; 
l . 298)76 


[81 .00 
'6,15 
80.48 
73 55 
77.07 
6 23 


1 .235! 

79 OOj 

1 266! 

76. 

.69] 

1 .304 

1 .313 

73 85 

1 .354! 

71 

48 ; 

1 399 

1 243] 

77,52' 

1 .290’ 

75 

.62! 

1.322 

1 .360 

68.76 

1 454 

64. 

. 19 

1.558 

1 .298 

75 93 

1 .317 

74 

66 

1.339 

1 ,311 

75 OO 

l .333 

73 

.76 

1.356 


1.304 200 [83 71| 1.1 95 


160 

175 

115 

200 

230 


81.38 

81.00 

78.48 

77.42 


261 
1.229 
1 .235 
I 274 
1 .291 
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they are but 2 to 2.75% lower with mechanically atomized oil. The attainable efficiencies 
with blast-furnace gas, and with coke-oven or natural gas are respectively 2 to 20% and 
S to 5% lower than, with Pittsburgh coal. See Table L 

The final cost of steam which determines the most economical fuel depends on : 1. Fixed 
operating and maintenance costs of boiler plant, exclusive of fuel and fan equipment. 
2. Cost of fuel. 3. Fixed operating and maintenance charges on fuel storage, handling, 
preparation and burning equipment. 4. Fixed and operating charges on fans and draft 
equipment. 5. Fixed charges on plant capacities reserved to provide for peak require- 
ments of fuel and fan equipment. Item (1) is common, to all fuels; items (2) to (5) vary 
with each fuel. 

Table 5 was derived from a study of the cost of operating steam plants designed to 
burn the fuels shown in the first column. The several columns of the table show the 
maximum price that can be paid for different fuels other than that for which it was de- 
signed if steam is to be generated at the same cost. The figures are absolute only for the 
conditions stated in the paper, but they will serve as a guide to the relative value of the 
various fuels when a choice is to be made of fuel in a primary design or it becomes neces- 
sary to change to a different fuel. In general, a plant designed for any solid fuel will be 
most economical when burning that fuel or any higher grade fuel obtainable at the same 
price per B.t.u. without additional capital expenditure. Some of the higher grade fuels 
may be more economical, even at a higher cost per B.t.u. A plant designed for a high grade 
solid fuel will not be economical, with a lower grade fuel. Thus a plant designed for 
lignite probably would prove more economical with Pocahontas or Pittsburgh coal, but if 
designed for these could not develop its required capacity with anthracite or lignite without 
additional capital expenditure. Pulverized solid fuels can compete with oil or natural gas, 
except in certain localities where oil or gas prices are low or where gas is a waste product. 


SOLID FUELS 

1. COAL 

CLASSIFICATION' OF COAL. — Coal is classified according to its percentage of fixed 
carbon and volatile matter as shown in Table 2. The progressive change from wood 
to the various grades of coal is shown in Table 1. 

William Kent (Trans. A.S.M.E., xxxvi, 1914) developed the classification given in 
Table 2, in. which the bituminous coals are divided into three grades according to the 
percentage of moisture in air-dried coal. The coals of highest inherent moisture also are 
highest in oxygen. 


Table 1. — Progressive Change from Wood to Graphite 

(J. S. Newberry in Johnson’s Cyclopedia) 



Wood 

Loss 

Lignite 

l 

Loss 

Bitu- 

minous 

Lo8S 

Anthra- 

cite 

Loss 

Graph- 

ite 

Carbon. .... 

49.1 

18.65 

30.45 

1 2. 35 

18.10 

3.57 

14. 53 

1.42 

13.1 1 

Hydrogen.. . 

6.3 

3.25 

3.05 

1.85 

1.20 

0.93 

0. 27 

0. 14 

0,13 

Oxygen .... 

44.6 

24.40 

20.20 

1 8. 13 

2.07 

1.32 

0.75 

0.75 

0.00 


100.0 

46.30 

53.70 

32.33 

21.37 | 

5. 82 

1 5. 55 

2.3 1 

13.24 


Table 2. — Classification of Coal 


Class 

Type of Coal 

Volatile, 
percent 
of Com- 
bustible 

Oxygen 
in Com- 
bustible, 
percent 

Mois- 
ture in 
Air-dry, 
Ash-free 
Coal, 
percent 

B.t.u. per 
pound of 
Combustible 

B.t.u. per 
pound of 
Air-dry, 
ABh-free Coal 

I 

Anthracite 

Under 10 

1 to 4 

Under 1.8 

14,800 to 15,400 

14,600 to 15,400 

II 

Semi-anthracite 

10 to 15 

1 to 5 

“ 1.8 

15,400 to 15,500 

15,200 to 15,500 

III 

Semi-1 >i tu mi nous 

15 to 30 

1 to 6 

“ 1.8 

15,400 to 16,050 

15,300 to 16,000 

IV* 

Cannel 

45 to 60 

5 to 8 

" 1.8 

15,700 to 1 6,200* 

15,500 to 16,050* 

V 

Bituminous, high grade 

30 to 45 

5 to 1 4 

1 to 4 

14,800 to 15,600 

14,350 to 14,400 

VI 

“ medium grade 

32 to 50 

6 to 1 4 

2.5 to 6.5 

13,800 to 15,100 

1 1,300 to 14,400 

VII 

low grade 

32 to 50 

7 to 14 

5 to 12 

12,400 to 14,600 

1 1,300 to 13,400 

VIII 

Sub-bituminous; lignite 

27 to 60 

10 to 3 3 

7 to 26 

9,600 to 13,250 

7,400 to 11,650’ 


* Eastern cannel. The Utah cannel coal has a much lower heating value. 
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The V. S. Geological Survey (Bulletin 531) classifies coal as: 1. Anthracite. 2. Semi- 
anthracite. 3. Semi-bituminous. 4. Bituminous. 5. Sub-bituminous or black lignite. 
6. Lignite. The differentiation of the several classes is by the fuel ratio, i.e. (fixed carbon 
-T- volatile content). Fuel ratios are as follows: Anthracite, not less than 10; semi- 
anthracite, 6 to 10; semi-bituminous, 2.5 to 6; bituminous, 1 to 2.5. The sub-bituminous 
coals generally are black and shining, resembling bituminous coal, but having a lower 
calorific value. They weather more rapidly and have not the prismatic structure of 
bituminous coal. Lignite is brown in color, and has a woody structure. Its moisture 
runs from 30 to 40% higher than that of other classes of coal. Table 3 (Prof. N. W. 
Lord, Pou&r, Aug. 18, 1908) gives analyses of representative coals of the six classes. 


Table 3. — Analyses of Representative Coals 

(U. S. Geological Survey Classification) 


Class No 

1 

2 

3 

4 a 

I 4b 

5 

6 

f 

Ant hr a- 

Semi- 

Semi- 

Bitumi- 

1 Bitumi- 

Sub- 


Kind \ 

cite 

anthra- 

bitumi- 

nous, 

nous, Non- 1 

bitumi- 

| Lignite 

1 

Culm 

cite 

nous 

Coking 

coking 

nous 


Location 

Penna. 

Ark. 

W. Va. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Wyo. 

Tex. 

Moisture . ; 

2.08 

1 .28 

0.65 

0. 97 

7.55 

8.68 

9.88 

V olatile combustible . 

7.27 

12.82 

18.80 

29. 09 

34.03 

41 .31 

36. 17 

Fixed carbon 

74.32 

73.69 

75,92 

60. 85 

52.57 

46.49 

43.65 

Ash 

16.33 

12.21 

4. 63 

9. 09 

5.85 

3.52 

10.30 

Loss on air-drying. . . 

3.40 

1. 10 

1 . 10 

4. 20 

Undet. 

11.30 

23. 50 


UiiX’iMATE Analysis of Coax, Dried at 221°F. 


2.63 

3.63 

4. 54 

4.57 

5.06 

5.31 

4. 47 

76.86 

78.32 

86 . 47 

77. 10 

75.82 

73.31 

64. 84 

2.27 

2. 25 

2. 68 

6.67 

10.47 

15.72 

16. 52 

0.82 

1.41 

1 . 08 

1.58 

1.50 

1.21 

1. 30 

0.78 

2.03 

0. 57 

0.90 

0.82 

0.60 

1. 44 

16.64 

12. 36 

4. 66 

9.18 

6.33 

3.85 

1 1. 43 

Results Calculated to 

an Ash- 

and Moistujre 

-FHEE 

Basis 



■Volatile combustible. 
Fixed carbon 

1 8.91 

91.09 

I 14.82 

1 85. 18 1 

I 19.85 

I 80.15 

I 32.34 I 
| 67.66 | 

I 39.30 1 

! 60,70 1 

i 47.05 
i 52.95 

1 45.31 

1 54.69 


| Ultimate Analysis 

Hydrogen 

3. 16 

4. 14 

I 4. 76 

5.03 

5.41 

5. 50 

5.05 

Carbon 

92. 20 

89.36 

90. 70 

84.89 

80.93 

76. 35 

73.21 

Oxygen 

2. 72 

2. 57 

2 . 81 

7.34 

11.18 

16. 28 

18.65 

Nitrogen 

0. 98 

1 . 61 

1.13 

1 .74 

1.61 

1. 25 

1.47 

Sulphur 

0. 94 

2. 32 

0.60 

l .00 

0,87 

0 , 62 

1.62 


Air-dried coal. 
Combustible . . 


Calorific Value in B.t. 

13,406 I 
15,496 I 


12,472 

15,286 


V. PER LB., «Y UlJLON(/s FoKMULA 

15,190 I 13,951 1 12,510 11,620 


16,037 


13,235 


10,288 

12,889 


CAKING AND NON-CAKING COALS are classifications sometimes applied to 
bituminous coals. Caking coals soften under heat, and the pieces coalesce. These coals 
yield a compact, dense coke. Non-caking coals (also called free-burning) do not fuse, 
and the pieces preserve their form under heat. They produce a coke that is useful only 
when made from large pieces. 

CANNEL COALS are bituminous coals with a higher hydrogen content than ordi- 
nary coals. They are used as enriehers in gas making. 8ee Table 5. 

GRAPHITIC ANTHRACITE is found in Ithode Island and eastern Massachusetts. 
It resembles anthracite and is burned with great difficulty. See Table 5. 


Analyses and Heating Value of Coals 
PROXIMATE ANALYSES determine percentages of moisture, volatile hydrocarbons, 
fixed carbon and ash in coal. Hoe A.S.M.E. Tost Code for Solid Finds and A.S.T.M. 
Specification D271-33 for detailed instructions for making such analyses. The following 
paragraphs summarize these methods. 

Moisture is determined by subjecting a sample of approxi null fly 1 gram to a temperature of 
220 to F. Place sample in. a porcelain or fused silica capsule, 1 { i in. diatn., "6 in. deep, 

fitted with an aluminum cover, capsule and cover having been previously heated over concen- 
trated H 2 SO 4 for 20 min., cooled arid weighed. Weigh sample, capsule and cover, place in a pre- 
heated ( 22 i> to 230° F.) oven, with cover removed and oven closed. Close oven and heat for 
1 hr.; then cover capsules, cool in a desiccator and weigh. Loss of weight divided by weight of 
original sample is percentage of moisture in the coal. Air in the oven should be renewed 2 to 
4 times per min., the air being dried by passing through concentrated ILSlh. 
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Samples are air-dried by spreading on tared pans and exposing to air at room temperature or 
at 18 to 27° F. above room temperature until loss of weight does not exceed 0.1% per hr. ‘Ten- 
pound samples of dry or air-dried coal are crushed to pass a Mo. 20 sieve, sampled, reduced on a 
riffle to pass a No. 60 sieve. Moisture is determined on both No. 20 and No. 60 samples. Moisture 
in. air-dried samples passing No. 20 sieve is corrected to total moisture as received. The follow- 
ing formulas will enable the analysis to be corrected to as received and dry-coal bases: 


Air-dried to as-received 
M r =*{000 - £, a >/100 \M a -+ L a 
Vr « {(100 - £ a )/100} 

FC r = F<7 a { (100 - A*)/ 100} 

A r = A a {(100 - L a )/lQ0] 


Air-dried to dry coal 

Y d = V a \l 00/(100 - M a )} 
FCd * FCa { 100/(100 - Af a ){ 
A d = A a { 100/(100 — Ma) } 


M r — total moisture as received; Ma = moisture in air-dry sample passing No. 20 sieve; At _ = air 
drying loss; V = volatile matter; FC — fixed carbon; A = ash; subscripts a, d, r — respectively, 
air-dried, dry coal, and as received; all quantities are in percent. 

Volatile Matter is determined by heating a 1-gram sample in a platinum crucible, whose^ maxi- 
mum and minim um dimensions are: diam., 35 and 25 mm.; height, 35 and 30 mm.; capacity, 20 
and 10 cu. cm. The furnace should be a vertical electric tube furnace or a gas-fired muffle furnace, 
capable of regulation to maintain the temperature in the crucible at 1740 =fc 36° F. Temperature 
determination is by a thermocouple in the furnace. Place the weighed covered crucible and sample 
in furnace, previously heated to 174-0° F., and, after the more rapid discharge of volatile has ceased 
as shown by subsiding of luminous flame, expose to this temperature for exactly 7 min. Remove, 
cool and -weigh. The loss of weight minus the moisture, divided by the weight of the sample is 
the percentage of volatile. 

Ash is determined with the capsule and sample from the moisture determination. Place cap- 
sule and dried sample in a cold gas or electric muffle furnace, capable of temperature regulation 
between 1290 and 1380° F., and having good air circulation. Gradually heat to a redness at a 
rate that avoids loss from too rapid expulsion of volatile matter, and continue at a temperature 
between 1290 and 1380® F. until the weight is constant (dfc 0.001 gram). Stir ash with a platinum 
or ni chrome wire before completion of test. Cool in a desiccator and weigh. Deduct weight of 
capsule, and divide by weight of original sample to obtain percentage of ash. 

Fixed Carbon is determined from the previous determinations. Percentage of fixed carbon 
= (100 — % moisture — % volatile — % ash). 

Sulphur is determined and reported separately. See reference above cited for methods. 


Relative Value of Constituents.— The heating value of the fixed carbon ia coal ia 
about 14,600 B.t.u. per lb. That of the volatile matter depends on its chemical compo- 
sition, varying with the district in. which the coal is mined. In semi-bituminous coals, 
containing little oxygen, it may be as high as 21,000 B-t.u. per lb. In coals higher in oxy- 
gen, it may be as low as 12,000 B.t.u. per lb. The ash has no heating value. The mois- 
ture detracts from the heating value, as some of the heat of combustion of the fixed carbon, 
and volatile matter is used to evaporate it and superheat the resultant steam to the tem- 
perature of the chimney gases. , 

THE HEATIKG VALUE OF COAL depends on its percentage of total combustible 
and the heating value per pound of the combustible. The latter is related to the per- 
centage of volatile matter. It is highest in the semi-bituminous coals, being nearly con- 
stant at about 15,570 B.t.u. per lb. In anthracites, it ranges from 14,800 to 15,500 B.t.u., 
and from 13,000 to 15,500 B.t.u. in bituminous coals. It decreases with an increase of 
oxygen in the combustible. In lignites it may be as low as 10,000 B.t.u. per lb. The 
B.t.u. per lb. of combustible should be stated to permit comparison of different coals. 
Table 4, showing approximate heating value of coals in relation to volatile matter, was 
deduced by William Kent from Mahler’s tests on European coals. 


Table 4. — Approximate Heating Values of Coals 


Percent 


Equivalent 

Water 

Volatile 

Heating 

Evaporated, 

Matter in 

Value, B.t.u, 

lb., frorn and 

Coal Dry 

per lb. of 

at 212° E. 

and Free 

Combustible 

per lb. of 

from. Ash 


Combustible 

0 

1 4,580 

15. 09 

3 

1 4,940 

15. 47 

6 

15,210 

15. 75 

10 

15,480 

16. 03 

13 

l 5,660 

16. 21 

20 

1 5,840 

16. 40 

28 

l 5,660 

16. 21 


Percent 


Equivalent 

Water 

Volatile 

Heating 

Evaporated, 

Matter in 

Value, B.t.u. 

lb., from and 

Coal Dry 

per lb. of 

at 212 ° F. 

and Free 

Combustible 

per lb. of 

from Ash 


Combustible 

32 

15,480 

16.03 

37 

15,120 

15.65 

40 

14,760 

15.28 

43 

14,220 

14.72 

45 

13,860 

14.35 

47 

13,3 20 

13.79 

49 

12,420 

12.86 


The experiments of Lord and Haas on American coals {Trans. A.I.M.E., 1897) prac- 
tically confirm these figures for all coals in which the percentage of fixed carbon is 60% 
and over of the combustible, but for coals containing less than 60% fixed carbon or more 

( Continued on p. ^-20) 
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{Table continued- on following page) 
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ANALYSES AND HEATING VALUES OF COAL 4-19 



.... Providence 2.41 4.92 73.61 19.06 0.07 0.65 76.95 0.17 2.63 1 1,268 14,011 

Alaska Bering River. .. . 5.71 13.04 47.10 34.15 2.7 6.47 3.34 46.97 0.81 8.26 8,386 13,279 13,945 

Ark Sebastian 5.26 14.71 55.22 24 . si 0.42 (.00 3.91 59.87 1.23 9.18 10,451 13,978 14,945 

Idaho Cassia 54.28 26.64 25.70 13.38 24.0 2.30 8,613 13,754 16,457 
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than. 40% volatile matter in the combustible they are liable to an error in either direction 
of about 4%. It appears from these experiments that the coal of one seam in a given 
district has the same heating value per pound of combustible within 1 or 2 % (true only 
of some districts), but coals of the same proximate analysis, and containing over 40% 
volatile matter, but mined in different districts, may vary 6 or 8% in heating value. 

Table 5 is condensed from Bulletin 22, U. S. Bureau of Mines, the coals being classi- 
fied in accordance with Table 2. The several coals given in the table can be compared 
on the basis of Col. 2, Table 7, by dividing the percentage of each constituent as given 
in TableS by (100 — percentage of moisture). They can be compared on the basis of Col. 3, 
Table 7, by dividing the percentage of each constituent by (100 — percentage of moisture 
— percentage of ash). 

Table 5 gives analyses of coals, also from Bulletin 22, IT. S. Bureau of Mines, but which 
are not classified. The Rhode Island coals are graphitic and are not used as fuel. The 
volatile in the Alaska and Arkansas coals -would class them as semi-bituminous, but they 
are higher in oxygen and moisture, and of lower heating value than the semi-bituminous 
coals. The Idaho coal apparently is a eanmel coal but the ultimate analysis is lacking. 

Evans’s Equations. — The heating value of coal can be determined quite accurately 
from the percentage of volatile matter, provided the locality of the coal mine is known, 
as shown by F. C. Evans (Bull. No. 3, Cornell Univ, Engg. Expt. Station). Using the 
empirical relations given in Table 6, the heating value, hydrogen and carbon content of 
the combustible can be calculated. Thus the ultimate analysis of the dry fuel can be 
approximated from the proximate analysis, and then converted to the “ as-received ” 
basis by making the proper allowance for moisture. Sulphur may be assumed as from 
0.5 to 2% in eastern coals, and as up to 8% in mid-western coals. Nitrogen will average 
about 1.25%, the range usually being from 0.75 to 1.75%. This table does not apply to 
lignites, peats, woods or cannel coal. 


Table 6. — Empirical Relations for Coals of the United States 

Based on Proximate Analyses, 


Property of 
Coal Desired 

States 

Range of 
Volatile 
Matter in 
Combus- 
tible, 
Percent 

Equation * 

Heating value 
of the com- 
bustible 

Pa., Ohio, W. Va., Md., Va., 
Ky., Ga., Term., Ala., Ind., 
Ia., Neb., Kan., Mo., Okla , 
Ark., and Texas. 

0-1 <> 

11. V. = 14,5. r )0 4 7,810 V 

16-36 

11. V. = 16,100 - 2,2. r >0 V 

36 up 

H.V. = 18,750 - 0,440 V 

111. and Mich. 

All values 

H.V. = 16,002 - 3,830 > 

Total carbon 
in the 
combustible 

Penn., Ohio, W. Va., Md., Va., 
Ky., Ga , Tenn., Ala. 

0-86 

C - 0 643 - 0.242 V 

36 up 

C = 1.006 — 0.003 V 

111., Ind., Mich., Ia„ Neb., 
Kan., Mo., Okla., Ark. and 
Texas 

All values 

C = 0.953 - 0.302 V 

Col., Utah, N. Mex., Ariz., 
¥yo., Mont., Wash., Ore. 
and Cal. 

36-GO 

_ (H.V. 4 7,5441(0 0009 40 0208V) 
737.5 V 2()l) 

All states 

60 up 

_ (H .V.4-7,544 )(0 ()()«)<) — 0 0015 V) 
11 .3 V *- 2 DO 

Hydrogen 
in the 

combustible 

All states but Ark. 

■1 -16 

II = 0.013 + 0.225 V 

10 up 

II = 0 0457 -f O.OL'OO V 

Ark. 

All values 

IT = 0.0327 4 0 04 V 


* II. V. = high heating value of the combustible, B.t.u. per lb. V = fraction of volatile matter 
in the combustible. C = fraction of total carbon m the combustible. 11 = fraction of hydrogen 
in the combustible. Combustible = Coal — Ash — Moisture = C-f V = Unity. 


METHODS OF REPORTING COAX AFTAXYSES. — Three different methods of 
reporting coal analyses may be used as shown in Table 7. Combustible always is the 
sum of only the fixed carbon, and volatile matter. Combustible often is culled “moisture- 
free and ash-free coal.” The method shown in column 2 of Table 4, percentages based on 
dry coal, is useful for comparing different lots of coal of the same class, and is better 
than the method in column 1, based on moist coal. Moisture is a variable constituent, 
depending on the weather, on condition of the atmosphere at the time of analysis and 
on the extent to which it accidentally may have been dried in sampling. 
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Table 7. — TMethods of Reporting Analyses of Coal 



Moist Coal 

Dry Coal 

Combustible 


10 




30 

33.33 

37.50 

Fixed carbon 

50 

55.56 

62.50 


10 

11.11 



100 

100.00 

100.00 


Factors Affecting Combustion of Coal 

BURNING CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS COALS (Henry Kreisinger and 
B. J. Cross, Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP-50-52, 1928). — Pennsylvania anthracite is used prin- 
cipally for domestic heating and in very small sizes under power plant boilers, either hand- 
fired or fitted with traveling grate sto leers. It burns with a short, nearly transparent 
flame, due to burning of CO. Any desired rate of combustion can be obtained by regu- 
lating the flow of air. A few installations use pulverized anthracite. In this form it is 
difficult to ignite, and a small amount of air must be mixed with the coal to keep the 
temperature above the ignition point. A refractory front furnace wall assists ignition 
by keeping the incoming coal and air mixture above ignition temperature. Powdered 
anthracite burns with little visible flame. 

Pocahontas semi-bituminous coal when burned on a grate tends to fuse and form a 
crust over the fuel bed, ■which must be broken by agitation to permit the flow of air. 
This coal is best burned in underfeed stokers. It pulverizes easily and burns with a 
short clear flame, comparatively free from smoke. The volatile is distilled off as perma- 
nent gases that do not break down to form soot- The fixed carbon residue is dense and 
burns slowly without visible flame. A large furnace volume is necessary to burn the 
carbon to ash. Pocahontas coal usually has a higher percentage of combustible in the 
flue dust than other bituminous coals. 

New River coal is similar to Pocahontas in physical structure and its burning charac- 
teristics are similar. It is higher in volatile matter, has a very low ash content, and the 
highest heating value of any American, coal. 

The Eastern or Appalachian bituminous coals range in volatile matter from 28 to 
35%. The Pittsburgh coals are representative. They are coking, and when burned on 
hand-fired grates or traveling grate stokers, tend to fuse and form a mass of coke. They 
are best burned in underfeed stokers. This type of coal does not pulverize easily. _When 
pulverized, it burns with a long, luminous flame, which is smoky with inadequate air sup- 
ply or inadequate mixing. Comparatively less of the coal is burned as fixed carbon, and 
there is less combustible in the flue dust than when burning Pocahontas or New River 
coal under similar conditions. 

Illinois coals are free burning, Le., the pieces do not fuse together, but burn separately. 
They burn well on traveling grate stokers. The ash is more fusible than the ash of 
Appalachian coals, and agitation of the fuel bed produces clinker. The coal bums with 
a long luminous flame, and will produce smoke unless sufficient air is supplied over the 
fire and thoroughly mixed with the volatile matter as it is distilled. Illinois coal pulver- 
izes more easily than the hard Appalachian coals, but not so easily as the Pocahontas 
type. When pulverized, it bums with a long, luminous flame. The fixed carbon usually 
is burned quite completely, and the flue dust contains from 5 to 3% of combustible. 

Iowa coal is similar to Illinois coal, but is higher in moisture and ash, with a propor- 
tionately lower heating value. Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma coals also are similar 
to the Illinois coals, hut contain less ash and moisture. They are free-burning and 
adapted to the traveling grate stoker- 

Western sub-bituminous coals do not coke but burn freely, and have a tendency to 
crumble in the fire. They burn with a long yellow flame and are apt to produce smoke. 
These coals are soft and pulverize easily. When pulverized, complete combustion 
easily is obtained. The flue dust contains from 1 to 2% of^ combustible. 

American lignites, when mined, usually contain from 35 to 40% moisture. They 
disintegrate to slack on exposure to air. In the fire the lumps crumble to pieces lj g to 1/4 
in diameter. The smaller pieces are carried out by forced draft, causing a high cinder 
loss. They burn with a long yellow flame which does not smoke as readily as the flame 
of bituminous coal. Lignites can be pulverized when the moisture is reduced to 28%, 
and complete combustion easily is obtained. The flue dust usually contains less than 

1% of combustible. ^ , , . . . , , . , 

Peat seldom is used as a fuel in the U. S. It is compressed into briquets and dried 
to a moisture content of about 20%. Peat burns with a long yellow flame similar to that 
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of lignite. The preparation, of peat for the market is too costly to permit it to compete 
with good coal. 

RELATION OF EXCESS AIR, RATE OF FIRING, RADIATION AND EMISSIVITY. 

— It. A. Sherman has made a laboratory study of the burning characteristics of pulverized 
Pocahontas, Hocking, Pittsburgh and Illinois coals (Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP-56— 6, June, 
1934). The characteristics of the coals were as follows: 


Ohio, Hocking No. 6 

"W. Va., Pocahontas No. 3. 

111., No. 6 

Pa., Pittsburgh No. 8 


olatile 

Fixed 

Carbon 

Moisture 

34.5 

52.3 

2.3 

17.2 

76. 6 

0.4 

33.6 

50. 4 

1.1 

40.0 

50. 2 

0.5 


Ash 

B.t.u. 

Softening 

Tempera- 

per lb. 

ture of Ash, 

10.0 

12,420 

deg. E. 
2590 

5.8 

14,790 

2630 

14.9 

1 1,770 

2250 

9.3 

13,200 

1985 


The study was to determine the relation of excess air to combustion of Hocking and 
Pocahontas coals, and for all four coals the relation of fineness of grinding to combustion, 
rate of firing and furnace temperature to completeness of combustion, and radiation and 
emissivity of flame to excess air, fineness and rate of firing. Prom curves in the paper 
the following data are taken: Relation of excess air to completeness of combustion 
(Table 8) ; relation of fineness of grinding to completeness of combustion (Table 9) ; com- 
parative combustion temperatures, radiation and emissivity of the four coals (Table 10) ; 
relation of temperature and completeness of combustion to rate of burning (Table 11). 


The study showed that unburned carbon continued to decrease up to 30% excess air with Po- 
cahontas coal, and up to 20% with Hocking coal. Fineness of grinding is increasingly important 
as combustion space is restricted. The optimum limit of fineness differs for different coals. The 
rate of combustion varies for different coals. Pocahontas coal burns more slowly than any of the 
four tested. Illinois coal burns more slowly and Pittsburgh coal more rapidly than Hocking coal, 
Increased furnace temperature apparently increases rate of combustion. Ignition temperature 
and temperature in the ignition zone are important factors in the combustion zone. Curves for 
all the coals show a marked increase in the furnace temperature, a considerable decrease in un- 
burned carbon, and a more rapid rate of combustion in the furnace after operating 7 hr. as com- 
pared with similar conditions after operating 2 hr. With respect to radiation, the study showed 
that temperature and total radiation of the flame were affected by fineness of grinding, excess air 
and rate of firing, but the emissivity of the flame at any one position was affected to a marked 
degree only by the type of coal. The emissivity of pulverized coal flames ranges from 0.7 to 0.3, 
decreasing as the carbon burns from the flame. 


Coal Specifications 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PURCHASE OF COAD.—The following is an abstract of 
specifications and contract for coal for steam power plants, prepared by U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

Description of the coal should include percentage of moisture in coal as received, and of volatile 
matter, ash, sulphur and B.t.u. per lb. in dry coal. The source of the coal should be given by nam- 
ing the mines, their location and operators, and the name of the coal bed. The commercial name of 
the coal and the railroads on which the mines are located abo should be given. 

Comparison of Bids is on the basis of the cost of 1,000,000 B.t.u. The method is: I. All coals 
are adjusted to the same ash percentage. That coal containing the lowest ash content is taken as 
the standard. The price quoted is multiplied by one-half the difference between the ash content 
of the standard and of any other offered coal; the product is added to the price of the non-standard 
coal. 

2. The price as determined by (1) is divided by the difference between 100% and the percent- 
age of moisture guaranteed. The result is computed to the nearest 0.1 cent. 8. The price as 
determined in (2) is multiplied by 1,000,000 and the result divided by (B.t.u, per lb. guaranteed) 
X 2240, or by (B.t.u. per lb. guaranteed) X 2000. 

After eliminating undesirable bids, the selection of the lowest hid on the basis of the cost per 
1,000,000 B.t.u. may be considered by the consumer as a tentative award. The consumer 
reserves the right to make tests or practical service testa to determine the final award. 

Causes for Rejection are 3% more moisture, 4% more hbIi, ‘,i% more volatile matter, \% more 
sulphur or 4% fewer B.t.u. than the specified guarantees; or coal furnished from mines other than 
those specified, unless upon written consent of the consumer. The? consumer has the option of 
either accepting or rejecting such coal. The consumer also may reject bids offering coals on which 
he has information that they possess undesirable physical characteristics, volatile matter, sulphur 
or ash contents; or because of clinkering or excessive refuse; or because they have failed to meet 
the requirements of city smoke ordinances; or for any other cause that would indicate them to be 
of a quality that renders them unsuitable for use in the consumer’s storage or power plant equipment. 

Price is adjusted for variations in heating value, ash and moisture content, from the guaranteed 
values, as follows: 

1. On a “dry-coal” basis, the adjustment shall be proportioned to the variation in B.t.u. 
content from the guaranteed standard, when such variation exceeds 2%. 

2. On a “dry-coal” basis, the adjustment for variations of more than 2% in ash content, 
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Table 8.— Relation, of Unburned Carbon to Excess Air 

Percentage of Excess Air 

5 | 10 j 15 1 20 I 25 1 30 


Percentage of Unburned Carbon at 10.5 ft. from Burner 



1.18 1 

0.59 | 

0.53 ! 

0.35 J 

| 0.24 | 

0. 18 

Pocahontas coal 

4.59 

3.41 j 

2.71 | 

2.29 

1-76 1 

1. 41 


Percentage of Unburned Carbon at 8.5 ft. from Burner 


2.00 1 

1 .32 I 

1.00 

0.88 

1 °- 81 1 

0. 74 

Pocahontas coal 

6 65 1 

5.62 I 

4. 82 

j 4. 18 

1 3.65 | 

| 3.24 

Table 9. — K 

Lelation of Unburned Carbon to Fineness of Grinding 

Fuel 

Percentage through 200-rnesh Screen 

40 1 

50 

S 60 

! 70 

| 80 

j 90 


i Percentage of Unburned. Carbon at 10 5 ft. frpm Burner 

Hocking ....... .. 


1 .51 

1.01 I 

0.63 

0.38 

.... 

Poea.hr> nt as 

6 06 

4.67 

3. 54 j 

2.53 

1 .77 

1 .58 

Illinois 

3. 21 

2.27 

1.58 ! 

1. 14 

1.89 

.... 

Pittsburgh 

3. 16 

1 .84 

1.01 

0.63 

0.43 



Pei 

■eentage of Unburned Carbon at 8 5 ft. from Burner 

Hocking .............. .. 


4.00 

2.59 

1.76 

1. 14 


Poealio ntas. 

10.0 

8.21 

6.57 

5. 18 

4.42 

4.10 

Illinois 

Pittsburgh 

4.93 

4. 73 

4.00 

3 36 

3.03 

2.17 

2.40 

1. 26 

1.84 

0.51 



Table 10. — Temperature, Radiation and Eraissivity of Flame 

20% Excess Air 


Hocking coal*. - . . 
Pocahontas coalt- 
Illinois coal t. . . . 
Pittsburgh co alt 


Distance fro m Bu rner, ft. 

~~~ ” 5 1 6 j ' 


Tern perature, deg. F, 20% Excess Air 


Emissivitv § 


0,574 
.676 
. 676 
. 603 


0.524 

.618 

.632 

.559 


0.474 
. 600 
. 618 
. 529 


0.441 

.524 

.600 

.435 


0.408 
.491 
. 524 
.441 


0. 400 
.412 
.500 
.400 


0.353 

.353 

.441 

.353 


0.344 

.344 

.412 

.332 


Hocking coal* .... 

2345 | 

2405 

2475 

2495 

2485 

2485 j 

2485 

2450 

2405 

Pocahontas coalt. 

2015 1 

i 2120 

2200 

2265 

2300 

1 2340 

2375 

| 2370 

2345 


2200 

| 2295 

2375 

2430 

2425 

| 2420 

2415 

2400 

2360 

Pittsburgh coait • ■ 

2360 ] 

1 2405 

2450 

2450 

| 2450 1 

[ 2450 

2450 

| 2420 

2395 




Radiation, 1 000 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 


Hocking coal* .... 

62.2 

60.4 | 

60.1 1 

59.0 

55.7 | 

51.9 | 

47.4 1 

44.4 | 

41.2 

Pocahontas coalt- 

44.4 

47.4 

50.4 

49.8 

45.9 j 

43.9 

40.0 

38.2 

38. 2 

Illinois coal J 

60.0 

65.2 

69,6 

67.3 

62.5 

57.2 

53.3 

48.9 

46. 8 

Pittsburgh coalt. • 

66. 7 

65.2 

64.6 

60.1 

55.7 

48.8 

43 8 

40.0 | 

38. 5 


9 j 10 


2370 

2315 

2355 

2360 

38.5 

38.2 

44.1 


.338 
.340 
. 406 
. 309 


|0.324 

.353 

.398 

.309 


*80% through 200 
(Radiation from flame) 


mesh; f73% through 200 mesh; J S5 % through 200 mesh; gEmissivity = 
(Radiation from black body at flame temperature). 


Table 11 — Variation of Combustion and Temperature with Rate of Burning 


Excess Air, 20%; through 200-rnesh, 75 to 79%; rate of heat input 2,650,000-2, 

710,000 B t u. per hn 

1 

Hoc lung | 

Pocahontas | 

Illinois J 

Pittsburgh 

Time, 

Milli- 

seconds 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Unburned 

Carbon, 

percent 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Unburned 

Carbon, 

percent 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Unburned 

Carbon, 

percent 

Temp , 
deg F- 

U ii burned 
Carbon, 
percent 

25 

50 

62 

64 j 

68 

100 

105 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

2260 
2480 
2520 * 


1935 

2240 

2333 


2075 

2390 


2170 

2555 


13.2 

36.4 





2625 * 

12. 8 





247 5 * 
2450 

20. 7 

6. 4 

2565 

6.4 

2475 

6.4 

2475 
2495* 
2475 
2475 
2450 
■" 2405 

16.9 

15.0 

10. 5 

5.4 

3.9 

2. 9 

240 5 
2370 
2345 
2335 

7.9 ’ 
1.5 

1.0 

0.9 

2515 

2480 

2460 

2425 

2405 

2.9 

1.5 

1 .0 
0.9 
0.7 

2430 

2405 

2370 

2330 

2 9 
1.3 
0.9 
0.7 


: Maximum temperature. 
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above or below the guaranteed standard shall be determined as follows: One-half the difference 
between the guaranteed ash content and the ash content as determined by analysis is multiplied 
by the bid price. The result is added to the price adjusted for B.t.u., if the ash content by 
analysis is below that guaranteed, or subtracted from it if the ash content by analysis is higher than 
the guaranteed content. Adjustment is to be figured to the nearest 0.1 cent. 

Example. — Guaranteed ash content, 10%; ash content by analysis, 13.25%; bid price, $3,00 
per ton. Adjustment = (0.1325 - 10)/2 X $3.00 = 0.049 per ton deduction. 

3. Adjustment for moisture in excess of that guaranteed is determined by multiplying the bid 
price by the percentage of moisture in excess of the guaranteed percentage, and dividing the 
product by 100. . 

Example . — Guaranteed moisture, 3%; actual moisture, 4.58%; bid price, $3.00 per ton. Ad- 
justment = (4.58 — 3) X $3.00/100 = 4.7 cents per ton deduction. 

Miscellaneous Notes on Coal 

ANTHRACITE SILT AND CULM is the product of the -wet preparation of standard 
market sizes of anthracite. It ranges in size from V 32 ha. to dust, and was long consid- 
ered a waste product. It, however, may be burned under boilers, either as pulverized 
fuel or in stokers, at a considerable saving in fuel cost. F. H. Dechant states that the 
design of the combustion chamber is an important element in burning it in stokers. The 
ignition arch should be short, and the rear arch, long to prevent loss of unfoumed coal 
lifted from the grates. Baffles should be steeply pitched to prevent accumulation of fly 
ash. As a pulverized fuel it is best burned on the unit system, using a ball mill for pulver- 
inzing, Data on installations using this fuel are as follows. 


Plant No ..1 2 3 4 5 t> 7 8 

Type of Stokers * CG C H C C C C M 

Type of Pulverizer t . - ■ • ■ - • - 


Forced Draft, in. of Water 5 5 4 3 3 5 4 

Thickness of Fuel Bed, in. 6—8 6 5 5 5 6 5 

*CG = charn grate; C — Coxe; H = Harrington; 3M = Metropolitan; fBM * ball mill. 

See also paper by F. S. Dechant, Trans. A.S.M.E., TSP-52— 7, 1930. 

SIZES OF ANTHRACITE AND SPACE OCCUPIED.— Table 12 gives the names 
and screen sizes of anthracite recommended by the Anthracite Operators Conference 
(now An thr acite Institute) 1929, and included in A.8.T.M. specification D310— 31. The 
holes in the screens are round and staggered. 

The space occupied by anthracite varies with the size of the coal. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 184 gives a table of various coals, from which the following figures are taken: 
Furnace, 52-55 lb. per cu. ft. ; egg, 53-58 lb. per cu. ft. ; chestnut, 52.5-56.5 lb. per cu. 
ft.; pea, 53.5-54.5 lb. per cu. ft; No. 1 buckwheat, 50.5 lb. per cu. ft. 


Table 12. — Screen Sizes of Anthracite 


Size 

Passes 

through 

Retained 

on 

Size 

Passes 

through 

Retained 

on 


4 7/16 in. 
3 7/ie “ 

2 8/16 “ 
i 9/16 “ 

3 7/i6 in. 
2 8 /i6 “ 

1 9/16 “ 

1 IV 16 “ 

Pea.. . 

No 1 Buckwheat 

12 /l 0 in. 
9 /lfl 

W 16 41 

3 / 16 “ 

8 / 1 6 in. 
fi /l 6 " 

3/18 “ 

3/;*2 “ 

E(rfr 

Stove 

No. 2 " (Rice) .... 

No. 3 “ (Harley). 

Chestnut 


Screening affects the purity of the different sizes as regards ash. Table 13 shows the 
analyses of samples from one mine. 


Table 13. — Effect of Screening of Anthracite upon Ash Content 



♦Screened 

Analyses 

, percent 

lze 

Th rough 

Over 

Fixed ('nr ho 11 

A «h 

Egg 

2. 5 in. 

1.75 in. 

88.49 

5.66 

Stove 

1.75 “ 

1.25 “ 

83.67 

10.17 

Chestnut 

1.25 “ 

0.75 “ 

80.72 

12.67 

Pea 

0. 75 “ 

0.50 “ 

79.05 

14.66 

Puck wheat 

0. 50 “ 

0 25 “ 

76.92 

16,02 


SPACE OCCUPIED BY BITUMINOUS COAL varies with the specific gravity of 
the coal, the relative proportions of lump and slack, the moisture content and the degree 
of settling to which it has been subjected The U. S. Bureau of Mines (Bulletin 184) 
reports a reduction in volume, due to shaking of the containers, of 4.2 to 8.34%. Table 
14 shows the range of weights of bituminous and semi-bituminous coals given in Bulletin 
184. The Bureau of Mines states that., other things being equal, the sample with the 
higher moisture content will weigh more per cubic foot and occupy greater space per 
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pound of dry coal than will a sample of lower moisture content. Increase in volume of 
wet coal is not proportionately as great as the increase in weight per cubic foot. Slack, 
comprising a mixture up to and including nut size, weighs more than, screened nut coal. 
Table 14. — Weight of Bituminous and Semd-bituminous Coal 


Coal from 

Size * 

Lb. per cu. ft. 

Coal from 

Size * 

Lb. per cu. ft. 


D. 

45.5 


40-20-20 

50. 0 


R.M. 

51-54 


35-45-20 

48. 5 

Arkansas. 

R.M. 

49. 5-59.5 

Pennsylvania 

90- 5~ 5 

47-49.5 

Colorado 

Lump 

50. 5-52.5 

“ ...... 

70-20-10 

50. 5 

“ 

D. 

49.5 

“ 

60-25-10 

50. 5 

Georgia 

60-1 0-30 

54 

“ ..... 

20-30-50 

52 

Illinois 

X). Lump 

49.5 

“ 

10-15-75 

52 


R.M. 

54.5-55.5 

“ 

0-10-90 

49.5-53.5 

“ . . . 

Lump 

44-48. 5 

•* 

0 - 0-100 

52 

Iowa 

€0—25—15 

46.5 

“ .... 

Lump 

46. 5 

Kansas 

95- 5- 0 

55 .5 

Utah ... 

90- 0- 5 

44. 5 

Kentucky- 

95— 5- 0 

43.0-54.5 

W'est Virginia t- . . 

75-15-10 

55. 5 


Lump 

45-47. 5 


60-30-10 

47. 0 

Montana . 

90- 5- 5 

52 


20-10-70 

55. 0 

Ohio 

90- 5- 5 

49 


5-10-85 

55. 5 


70-15-15 

47.5 


4- 2-94 

54 

“ 

€0—50—10 

46.5 


3- 5-92 

57.5 

“ 

■40—20—20 

50.0 


0- 5-95 

56, 5 


* D = Domestic; H.M. = Rtin-of-Mine ; the figures represent the respective percentages of 
lump, nut and slack, f Semi-bituminous. 


SLIDING AUGLES OF COAL. — Table IS, from data in U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin 184, shows angles at which various classes and sizes of coal and other substances 
will slide on steel chutes. Table 16 from the same source gives sliding angles of cote. 

Table 15. — Angle of Sliding of Coal and Ore on Bright Steel 

M , , Angle at which. | Angle at which 

a eria _sliding starts sliding continue? 


Penn, anthracite, egg. - 

15° 

40' 

14° 

OO' 

chestnut 

16° 

40' 

15° 

10 ' 

111 . bituminous, 6 " lump 

21 ° 

50' 

20 ° 

4 O' 

3" X 6" egg 

21 ° 

00 ' 

19° 

10 ' 

" “ 3" X 2" nut 

20 ° 

30' 

19° 

OO' 

“ “ 1 1 / 4 " X 2" nut. . , 

20 ° 

40' 

19° 

20 ' 

3 / 4 " x 1 1/4" nut. 

21 ° 

00 ' 

19° 

W 

“ 11 slack. 

25° 

40' 

22 ° 

30' 

Okla. screenings 

24° 

00 ' 

22 ° 

30' 

14 chestnut 

21 ° 

00 ' 

19° 

OO' 

East. Ky. egg. 

21 ° 

50* 

20 ° 

20 ' 

Bituminous shale 

21 ° 

IQ- 

20 ° 

OO' 

Limestone gangue ores 

19° 

40' 

17° 

30' 

Sandstone “ “ 

22 ° 

30' 

19° 

40' 

Hematite 

22 ° 

40' 

20 ° 

40' 

Missouri Galena 

19° 

20' 

17° 

20' 


Table 16. — Angle of Repose and Sliding Angles of Coke on Coke 


Size 

| Angle of Repose, deg. 

j Sliding Angle, deg. 

| Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Furnace 

i 43 .0 

| 44.3 

45.8 

46.9 

Stove 

! 39.6 

1 40.6 

43.4 | 

43.6 

Breeze 

37 .1 

39 9 

43.3 | 

41 6 


MIXTURES OF HARD AND SOFT COAL for hand-fired boilers as shown in Table 
17 are given in Tech. Paper 220, U. S. Bureau of Mines. The coking qualities of the soft 
coal prevent draft and grate losses of the fine anthracite, while the higher fixed carbon 
of the anthracite increases the heating value of the mixture. 


Table 17. — Proportions of Soft and Hard Coal To Be Used for Hand Firing 



Soft Coal 

Bard Coal 

No, 1 Buckwheat j 


30% 

40 

70*% 

60 


No. 2 Buckwheat j 


40 

60 


50 

50 

No. 3 Buckwheat j 

\ Forced draft 

50 

50 

' Natural draft 

65 

35 
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WEATHERIN' & OF COAL tends to effect a small decrease in heating value, and to 
produce mechanical disintegration when pyrites are present. Weathering of anthracite 
is confined to oxidation of the pyrites, but in coking coal it finally may destroy the coking 
power- Bulletin 136, IT. S. Bureau of Mines, shows New River coal under outdoor 
exposure to deteriorate in heating value 1% in one year, 2% in 2 years and not over 
3% in. 3 years. Pittsburgh coal deteriorated 1.1% in 5 years; Pocahontas coal deterio- 
rated 0.4% in 6 months and an additional 0.4% at the end of the second year. Illinois 
coal will deteriorate about 4% in storage. In a dosed bin Wyoming coal deteriorated 
4.57% at the end of 9 months and 5.26% at the end of 2 s/4 years. 

Underwater storage of coal seems to prevent deterioration. S. D. Parr and N. D. 
Hamilton (Bulletin 17, Univ. of 111. Engg. Expt. Station) conclude from experiments on 

tuu id. Biiwuupwo. *. .*1 \ _ J decrease appreciably in heating value. 

2. Outdoor exposure causes a loss of heating value 01 2 to jluvo- <->- I 

advantage over open storage, except with high sulphur coals. 4. In most cases deteriora- 
tion appears to be practically complete at the end of 5 months. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL is due to slow oxidation in an air sup- 
ply insufficient to carry away the heat so formed. An ideal condition for spontaneous 
heating is mixed lump and fine coal, with a high percentage of dust, so piled as to admit 
a small amount of air. A high percentage of volatile does not of itself increase liability 
to spontaneous heating. The effect of moisture and sulphur is uncertain. Excessive 
moisture may cause fine coal to form a blanket, impervious to air, thus restricting the air 
supply to a point where spontaneous heating will ensue. The U. S. Bureau of Mines 
states that sulphur has only a minor effect, but a Nova Scotia coal containing 3 to 4% 
sulphur is reported to have given much trouble from spontaneous fires in storage. 

The surfaces of freshly mined or freshly crushed coal oxidize readily. Such coal is 
quite liable to spontaneous heating in storage. In time, the surfaces are covered with 
oxide and tendency to heat is abated. If coal that has heated after six weeks or two 
months storage be rehandled and thoroughly cooled, it seldom will reheat spontaneously. 

Tech. Paper IS, U. S. Bureau of Mines gives the following rules for storage of coal to avoid 
spontaneous combustion: Pile to a maximum depth of 12 ft., with no point in the interior over 
10 ft. from an air cooled surface; if possible, store only in lump; reduce handling to a minimum 
to avoid dust formation; distribute lump and fine as evenly as possible; rehandle and screen after 
two months; keep away external sources of heat, as hot walls, steam pipes, oily waste, etc.; season 
coal six weeks after mining before storage; avoid alternate wetting and drying; avoid admitting air 
to interior of pile through interstices around timbers, irregular brickwork or porous bottoms 
(coarse cinders, etc.) ; avoid ventilation by pipes through the pile, which often is dangerous. 

Coal should be so stored that its temperature can be ascertained daily. If the tem- 
perature rises to 160° F., a destructive temperature almost certainly will ensue, unless the 
warm coal is removed and cooled. See also Factors in Spontaneous Combustion of Coal, 
O. P. Hood, Mech. Engg., Dec., 1923. 

Ash 

Fusibility of Ash.— Ash is a mixture of slate, clay, silica, iron oxide, lime, etc., each 
with a different fusion point, and all tending to react with each other under high heat to 
form slag. The temperature range of slag formation varies, depending on the composi- 
tion of the ash, from 20 to 50° F. to over several hundred degrees. A high percentage of 
iron or lime causes the ash to melt at from 1800 to 2200° F. , while high percentages of 
alumina and silica cause it to melt at from 2000 to 3000° F. The fusion of ash and for- 
mation of clinker were investigated by A. C. Fieldner, W. A. Solvig and P. Nieholls 
(7 Vans. A.S.M.E. FSF-50-6, 1923). Twenty-one samples of coal, as shown by Table 18 
were studied. The analyses of the ash given are in Table 19. The fusion temperatures 
of the ash were determined by the standard method of the A.S.T.M. (A.KT.M. Stds., 
1924, p. 994). The softening temperature is that at which the test, cone fuses down to a 
spherical lump. The fluid temperature is that at which the ash becomes fluid and spreads 
out in a flat layer. The study showed that the fusibility of ash depends on the ratio of 
the silica to the bases, the percentage of alumina, and on the bases present. Ash high 
in silica and alumina is not readily fusible and, usually, ash low in iron and lime have high 
silica and alumina. Coals high in sulphur generally will clinker readily. 

The formation of clinker in relation to fusion temperatures also wan .studied. Due to 
the complexity of the reactions involved no absolute values can be given, but. the follow- 
ing general conclusions seem to be true: Quantity of clinker formed decreases as rate of 
burning increases; density and fusion of the clinker is greater at the higher rates; the 
rate of decrease of quantity with rate of burning becomes less when ash fusion tempera- 
tures are low. The quantity of clinker has a definite relation to the softening temperatures 
3 f the ash. It decreases with increase of temperature and has small change for coals with 
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softening temperatures over 2600° P. The relation becomes more consistent as size of 
coal decreases. The washed coals (Nos- 9 and 20, Table 18) showed a reduction of clinker 
formation greater than that due to the proportion of inorganic matter removed. 

Table 18. — Analyses and Ash Fusion Temperatures of Various Coals 


Coal in as received condition 


Sample No. 

Grade * 

State 

County 

Bed 

Moisture, 

percent 

Fixed Car- 
bon, percent 

V olatile Mat- 
ter, percent 

Ash, 

percent 

Sulphur, 

percent 

Heating 

Value, B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Ash Fusion Tem- 
peratures, deg. F. 


h 

$ w 

*8 -S 

cc 

Fluid 

1 

SB 

Pa. 

Somerset .... 

B. 

1.7 

75.4 

15.9 

7.0 

0.8 

14,280 

2550 

2930 

a 

2 

SB 

Md. 

Allegheny. . . . 

Big Vein.. 

1.0 

72.1 

19. 1 

7. 8 

0.9 

14,260 

2840 

2930 

a 

3 

SB 

Pa. 

Clearfield. . . . 

B 

1.5 

65.9 

24.2 

8. 4 

1 .9 

14,120 

2450 

2520 

2580 

4 

SB 

Pa. 

Somerset. . . . 

C Prime. 

1.6 

72.8 

15.7 

9. 9 

2.0 

13,770 

2180 

2440 

2580 

5 

SB 

Pa. 

Cambria 

Miller or B 

1.2 

72.3 

21.2 

5. 3 

l .2 

14,670 

2520 

2650 

2710 

6 

B 

Ohio 


8-A . . „ 

5 2 

43 0 

37 6 

1 2 2 

2 4 

11 820 

2020 

71 90 

9390 

7 

B 

III. 

Williamson... 

No. 6 

9.6 

44 1 4 

33.4 

12! 6 

3 6 

11,260 

1960 

2070 

2290 

8 

B 

Pa. 

W estmoreland 

Pittsburgh 

1.3 

55.4 

32.3 

11.0 

1.5 

13,390 

2460 

2600 

2700 

9t 

B 

Fa.. 

Westmoreland 

Pittsburgh 

1.3 

57.0 

33.5 

8. 2 

1 .6 

13,890 

2460 

2570 

2700 

10 

SB 

W.Va. 

New River Coal .... 

1.6 

70.5 

20.7 

7.2 

1 .0 

14,240 

2440 

2580 

2630 

11 

SB 

W.Va. 

Pocahontas Coal .... 

1.8 

71.3 

20.9 

6.0 

0.6 

14,480 

2160 

2300 

2440 

12 

B 

Ohio 

Jefferson 

Pittsburgh 














No. 8. .. 

2.2 

53.3 

35.6 

8.9 

2.2 

13,280 

2090 

2210 

2330 

13 

SB 

W.Va. 

Raleigh 

Beckley.. . 

1.5 

73.8 

17.6 

7.1 

0.8 

14,310 

2630 

2800 

2850 

14 

SB 

Pa. 

Mercer 

Brookville 

1.5 

70.2 

17.7 

10.6 

1.4 

13,640 

2390 

2640 

2830 

15 

B 

111. 

Williamson.. . 

No. 6 

5.6 

50.4 

33.4 

10.6 

2.0 

12,130 

2110 

2280 

2460 

16 

B 

Pa. 

Westmoreland 

Pittsburgh 

1.9 

54.8 

32.5 

10.8 

1.8 

13,200 

2360 

2520 

2640 

17 

B 

Pa. i 

Allegheny . . . 

Pittsburgh 

2.4 

54.0 

34.2 

9.4 

1,4 

13,280 

2100 

2270 

2430 

18 

B 

Pa. 

Westmoreland 

Pittsburgh 

1.4 

58.2 

33.8 

6.6 

0.8 

14,080 

2580 

2730 

2840 

19 

SB 

Pa, 

Somerset. . . . 

Miller or B 

1.3 

72.8 

16.7 

9.2 

1.9 

13,940 

2390 

2470 

2560 

20f 

SB 

Pa. 

Somerset . . 

Miller or B 

1.3 

74.1 

16 7 

7.9 

1 . 4 

14,200 

2500 

2630 

2720 

21 

B 

111. 

Mixture from 7 mines . . . 

12 5 

38.3 

33.0 

16.2 

3.2 

10,190 

1930 

1990 

2170 


* SB — serai-bituminous; B » bituminous, d Washed coal, same as next preceding sample. 
a . Did not attain temperature of fluidity. 


Table 19. — Analyses of Ash in Coals of Table 18 


Sample 

Si0 2 

AI 2 O 3 

FegOg 

Ti0 2 

P 2 O 5 

CaO 

MgO 

Na 2 0 

K 2 0 

SO* 

1 

40.4 

38.6 

4.7 

1 .5 

4.0 

5.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.9 

2.6 

2 

54.7 

33.7 

4.3 

1 .8 

0. 50 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

1.8 

0.8 

3 

43.6 

29.3 

19.9 

1 .3 

0. 14 

1 .4 

0.6 

0.3 

1.1 

2.0 

4 

43.5 

27. 1 

20.8 

1 .3 

0.09 

2.1 

0.7 

0.4 

1.7 

1.7 

5 

43.9 

33.4 

15 .0 

l .3 

0. 13 

1 .9 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.5 

6 

45.7 

24. 2 

19,7 

1 .0 

0. 17 

3.6 

0.8 

0.4 

2. 1 

1 .6 

7 

41 .2 

15.9 

23.1 

0.8 

0.12 

9.4 

0.4 

0.6 

1.9 

7.4 

8 

55.5 

26. 6 

10.9 

1 .5 

0.38 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

1.5 

0.6 

9 

53.8 

27. 5 

13.0 

1 .4 

0.30 

1 .0 

0.4 

0.7 

1.3 

0.5 

10 

50.8 

28. 5 

13.4 

1 .2 

0.13 

1 . 1 

1 .0 

1.0 

2.3 

0.3 

11 

51 .2 

24. 0 

10.6 

1 .8 

0 09 

4.8 

2.0 

0.6 

1.7 

2.5 

12 

47.2 

23. 2 

21 .9 

1 .0 

0.22 

2.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1.6 

1.6 

13 

53.5 

30. 4 

9.4 

1 .3 

0.18 

0.9 

1 .0 

0.9 

2. 1 

0.3 

14 

47.4 

31. 1 

10.3 

1 ,8 

1 .9 

2.7 

0.8 

0.5 

2. 1 

1.0 

15 

55.5 

22. 7 

12.7 

1 .0 

0.05 

2. 1 

1.3 

0.5 

2. 5 

1.9 

16 

54.9 

26. 3 

12.0 

1 3 

0.17 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1.9 

0. 7 

17 

52.4 

23. 3 

11 .5 

1.0 

0.27 

3.7 

1.0 

0. 6 

1.8 

3. 9 

18 

55.7 

28. 3 1 

7 3 

l .5 

0.62 

2.4 

0.8 

0.6 

0. 9 

1.3 

19 

38.6 

31. 1 

24.2 

l 3 

0.30 

1 .6 

0.4 

0. 5 

0. 8 

1 . 1 

20 

41 .3 

33. 1 

19.3 

1 .3 

0.35 

1.8 

0.3 

0, 4 

0. 8 

1. 4 

21 

41 2 

13. 1 

14.9 

0.8 

0.22 

15.8 

0.6 

0. 8 

1. 8 

10. 1 


THE EFFECT OF ASH is to reduce boiler efficiency. Table 20 shows the decrease 
of efficiency with increasing percentages of ash in the coal. See article by G. A. Orrok, 
Elec. Wld., Oct. 11, 1919. 


Table 20. — Average Loss of Boiler Efficiency Due to Ash in Coal 


Percentage of Ash ....... 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 


12 

23 

45 

70 

100 

Hit un'uiio’us 

IQ 

20 

40 

75 

100 

Western coal 

5 

1 8 

32 

98 
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2. PULVERIZED COAL 

Pulverized coal is used for firing 
ing cement and lime in rotary kilns 

and other metallurgical furnaces. T , as the heat libera- 
tion per cubic foot of combustior other method of burn- 

ing coal. Two general systems 
;em. 

THE BUT SYSTEM 


the lurnacea. 

The raw coal is crushed to a uniform ) the pul 

may or not be dried before entering the claim drying is 

when the moisture does not exceed 4%. „_ed by the flue gases is used, 

being passed either through a coal dr the pulverizer, reducing the 

moisture to about 2%. Fig. 1 from a papex uy (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP- 

53-4, 1931) comparing the performance of a boiler under bin and unit systems at the 
Calumet station of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, shows a diagrammatic 
arrangement of the bin system. For a complete description of the bin system, including 
various arrangements of equipment, see paper by Henry Kreisinger, Trans. A..SJM.E.. 
FSP-52— 36, 1930. 

THE UNIT SYSTEM prepares the coal as required by the burners. One or more 
pulverizers are provided for each boiler, coal being fed directly to them from the slack coal 
bins. The coal is not dried before feeding to the pulverizers, but air heated to about 
150° F. is blown into the puLverizer, dries the coal and blows pulverized fuel directly to 
the burner. At the burner, air from the air preheater, at 400 to 500° F. enters with 
the coal. While the capital investment is lower with the unit system, the capacity of the 
boiler is limited by the capacity of the pulverizer equipment, and shutting down the 



Fuller Krnyon Putnp 

Fig. 1. Bin System of Pulverized Coal 
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pulverizer means shutting down the boiler also. Compensating advantages are tha o 
storage of pulverized coal is required, eliminating explosion hazards. JNo preurmna y 
drying of coal is necessary and the transportation system for coal is emninated. ig. 
shows diagrammatically the boiler shown in Fig. 1 as rearranged for the unit system. 

COMPARISON OF BIN AND UNIT SYSTEMS- — The equipment required tor 
both bin and unit systems is shown in a paper by A. E. Grunert (Trans. A.S.M.E. hoP 
53-4, 1931), comparing performance of a boiler of 5940 sq. ft. of heating surface "Wi 
both bin and unit systems of firing. The equipment required for the bin system w . 
Raw coal storage bunker; air preheater, with induced draft fan; forced draft fans, gas 
•washer equipment; coal dryer; dryer exhauster; cyclones; drag feeder; pulverizer, pulver- 
ized coal transport system; pulverized coal bunker; pulverized coal feeders; pulverize 
coal weigh bins and scales; a primary air fan; 8 burners. The equipment for the urn 
system for the same boiler was: Raw coal storage bunker; air preheater; induced, ora 
fan; forced draft fans; air washer; raw coal scales; drag feeder; pulverizer; mill exhaus r 
fan; 6 burners. The evaporative efficiency of the boiler was about the same under Dot 
systems, but the auxiliary power consumption of the unit system was lower- Un e 
other hand, the maintenance and labor costs of the unit system were higher. ere 
was but little difference in the total cost of steam generated by the two systems. a a 
report on pulverized fuel by the Prime-movers Committee of the Rational Llectnc _ ig 
Assoc., 1931 (now Edison Institute), a number of operating companies repm-t experiences 
with both systems, tending to confirm the conclusions of Mr. Grunert. Reliability ap- 
pears to be higher in the bin system while flexibility and efficiency are better with the 
unit system. Certain companies reported maintenance cost to be lower witn tne 
systems, while others reported it to be higher. In general, it would appear tha so ar 
as general operating characteristics are concerned there is but little to choose ne w 
the two systems, and the choice of one or the other should be based on local conditions. 



Fig. 2. Unit System of Pulverized Coal 
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BEST FINENESS OF PULVERIZATION.— The degree to which the coal is pulver- 
ized. has a direct relation to the efficiency of the steam generating plant. The degree of 
pulverization varies with grade of coal and size of combustion chamber. If the fuel 
contains a considerable quantity of relatively coarse particles a larger furnace volume is 
necessary to permit these particles to be completely burned before striking the furnace 
wa.Ha. However, an excessive degree of pulverization increases the cost of coal prepara- 
tion more rapidly than the corresponding saving due to increased boiler efficiency. 
E. H. Tenney (Trans. A.S.M.E. FSF-54-7, 1932) shows that with the coal used at the 
Cahokia Station of the Union Electric Light and Power Co., St. Louis, Mo., the maxi- 
mum boiler efficiency was obtained when 75% of the coal passed through a. 200-mesh 
screen, but that, due to the lower cost of pulverization, the total cost of steam was lowest 
when 57% of the coal passed through 200-mesh screen. Henry Kreisinger (Trans. 
A.S.M.E- FSP-54-9, 1932) gives the figures of Table 21 as the most economical fineness 
for various coals, considering the cost of pulverization and losses from incomplete com- 
bustion. Table 22 shows standard sieve sizes for fineness of powdered coal. 


Table 21. — Economic Fineness for Various Coals 



Percentage massing through 


200- Mesh 

10 0-Mesh 

50-Mesh 


85 

97 

100 

Eastern Low Volatile 

75 

92 

98 

Eastern High Volatile 

65 

85 

97 

Illinois 

55 

80 

92 

Sub-bituminous 

45 

75 

90 

Lignites - • - - - 

35 

65 

88 


Table 22. — Standard Sieve Sizes for Fineness of Pulverized Coal 


Sizes | 

Sieve 

Opening, 

in. 

Wire 

Diam., 

in. 

Tolerances, percent 

U. S. 
Standard 
Sieve 
Series No. 

Microns 

In 

Average 

Opening 

Wire Diam. 

j Under | Over 

In 

Maximum 

Opening 

16 

1 190 

0.0469 

0.0213 

=fc 3 

15 

30 

10 

30 

590 

.0232 

.0130 

£5 

15 

30 

25 

50 

297 

.0117 

.0074 

d= 6 

15 

35 

40 

IOO 

149 

.0059 

.0040 

±: 6 

15 

35 

40 

200 

74 

.0029 

| .0021 

d=8 

15 

35 

60 


To determine the fineness of coal delivered by the pulverizers, sampling of the coal 
stream in the feeder ducts is necessary. The A.S.T.M. tentative standard calls for a thin- 
walled brass elbow moved through a stuffing box uniformly across the diameter of duct. 
The accuracy of this method has been questioned, as in horizontal ducts heavier particles 
tend to flow along the bottom of the duct and do not redistribute themselves uniformly 
in vertical ducts. The Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., collects samples in a quart 
Mason jar moved across the cross-section of a vertical duct connecting the bottom of the 
cyclone separators with the storage bin. The Detroit Edison Co. has found a double- 
barreled thief sampler, so arranged that the open slot can be closed before removal from 
the coal stream, to be satisfactory. Prof. W. A. Willis {Power, Dec. IS, lt)28) has 
developed a method of taking samples from the coal and air stream in the duct between 
pulverizers and burners, 4 ft. above the fan, in which he placed the opening of the sam- 
pler 7 V 2 m. from one end on the center line of the duct, and obtained samples of the 
same fineness as were obtained by a traverse of the duct in twelve equal areas. Horace C. 
Porter (Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP— 52-lb, 1930) discusses various methods of sampling and 
gives the following as essential for securing good samples: Samples should be taken from 
a vertical duct, if taken from the air-coal stream. They should be taken at least 10 ft. 
away from an elbow, branch or other irregularity, and as far away as possible from dis- 
turbing action of fans or blowers. A stuffing box should be used through which a sam- 
pling pipe with a right-angle bend facing the air stream and without irregularities on its 
inner surface, can he moved freely, which tube should be moved systematically to dif- 
ferent positions in the cross-section of the duet to correspond in its time schedule with 
known variations in density of the coal-air mixture. Samples should he taken at several 
different places in the piping system and mixed to obtain an average. 

VELOCITY OF PARTICLES IN FURNACE.— Air velocity in the furnace should he 
such as to carry the fuel particles in the air stream until they are consumed, otherwise 
the coarser ones will fall to the bottom of the furnace unburned, with a resulting uncon- 
d carbon loss. The rate of fall of particles of fuel in still air varies with the diam- 
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eter. ^ E. G. Bailey {Trans. A.S.M.E. PSP-50— 72, 1928) presents a curve stowing the 
velocity of fall for various diameters of particles as follows: 

Diameter, in 0.001 .002 .003 .004 .005 .006 .007 .008 .009 .010 .011 

Velocity, ft. per sec. 0.16 0.48 0.93 1.41 2.14 3.10 4.19 5.48 6.97 8.48 10.2 

The vertical velocity of the gases in the furnace must be higher than the figures above 

given if the particle is not to fall out of the air stream. R. A. Sherman (Trans. A.S.M.E. 

FSP--54-7, 1932) points out that these figures should not be applied to horizontally mov- 
ing gases. For horizontal movement of gases the terminal velocity of the particle as 
above given is the downward component of movement, and should be used as such in 
calculating the velocity required in ducts and furnaces- See also analysis of this subject 
by John Blizard, Jour. Pranklin lust., vol. 197, 1924. 

RATE OP COMBUSTION AND IGNITION TEMPERATURES.— The rate of com- 
bustion depends on the character of fuel, the temperature of the furnace and the size of 
the particles. Volatile matter is consumed rapidly, and th e fixed carbon more slowly. 
Hence, high volatile fuels tend to burn at a higher rate than low volatile. The relation 
between furnace temperature and rate of combustion is discussed by Griffin, Adams and 
Smith ( Indust . and JSngg. Chem,., Sept., 1929). They present curves from which the fol- 
lowing figures are taken : 

Furnace temperature, deg. F. . . 1300 1400 1500 1600 1700 1800 


Size Time, milli-seconds 

-80 -f- 90 mesh 100 125 145 170 185 205 

-50 -f- 60 " 285 330 370 415 455 

-45 4- 40 “ 320 385 440 500 560 


It should he noted from the above figures that the higher the furnace temperature the 
slower the rate of combustion. Several theories have been advanced to account for this 
negative temperature coefficient. See paper by E. H. Tenney {Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP- 
54-7, 1932), which discusses rate of combustion. Mr. Tenney states that the rate of 
delivering air to the particle of fuel is probably more important than combustibility of 
the fuel, and since combustion occurs only at the surface of the particle the advantage 
of great fineness is evident. As each particle of coaL dust requires for complete combustion 
35,000 times its volume of air, the quick dispersion of the coal particles into the centers of 
sxich spheres of air is important, and requires considerable turbulence, which is increased 
with excess air. Turbulence further scrubs away products of combustion and facilitates 
delivery of fresh air. Henry Kreisinger {Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP-54-9, 1932) also discusses 
this subject and develops an equation for the rate of contact between oxygen and com- 
bustibles. He concludes that intensive mixing in the furnace is the most important fac- 
tor for producing rapid combustion. 

The combustion chamber temperature necessary for the ignition of fuel varies with 
fineness of the coal. E. H. Tenney {Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP— 54-7, 1932) shows this rela- 
tion for one kind of coal to be as foLlows: 

Diameter of particle, in up to 0 .002 0 .003 0 .004 0 .0045 

Furnace temperature, deg. P 1300 1500 1900 2200 

It should be noted that the above are furnace temperatures and not the ignition tempera- 
tures of the fuel. 

HEAT LIBERATION. — The rate of heat liberation per cu. ft. of furnace volume per 
hour with pulverized fuel should not exceed 20,000 B.t.u. with refractory furnaces under 
continuous operation. Where the ash is fusible, a rate of 15,000 B.t.u. usually is the 
maximum that should be attempted. Water-cooled furnaces will permit a rate of 30,000 
B.t.u. for continuous operation and a peak rate of 35,000 B.t.u. (Henry Kreisinger, Trans. 

A. S.M.E. FSP-54-9, 1932). These figures are in excess of those usually reached in 
practice. A study of operating practice of 250 central stations, by the Central Station 
Committee of the Power Division of the A.S.M.E. (C. F. Hirshfeld and G. U. Moran, 
Trans. A.S.M.E. PSP-55-8, 1933) shows the following heat outputs in superheated steam 

B. t.u. per cu. ft. of furnace volume per hr.: Water-cooled furnaces, maximum, 21,800; 
minimum, 8100; average, 13,084; air- and water-cooled furnaces, maximum, 12,300; 
minimum, 7000; average, 9114; air-cooled furnaces, maximum, 13,700; minimum, 5900; 
average, 8992. Boiler efficiencies are not given in the report, but assuming that the 
maximum efficiency is only 75%, the heat liberations per cu. ft. of furnace volume would 
be as follows: Water-cooled furnaces, maximum, 29,965; minimum, 10,800; average, 
17,445; air- and water-cooled furnaces, maximum, 10,400; minimum, 9330; average, 12,150; 
air-cooled furnaces, maximum, 18,266; minimum, 7865; average, 11,989. 

COMPLETENESS OE COMBUSTION varies with furnace temperature, fineness of 
grinding and excess air. See Burning Characteristics of Coal, p. 4—21. 
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METHODS OF FIRING. — The three general systems of firing pulverized coal are 
vertical, horizontal and tangential. Modifications of these systems also aie used. 

The Vertical System fires the coal-air mixture vertically downwards. Burners are 
located in the arch of the furnace. Primary air enters through the burner and secondary 
air through ports in the front wall. The two streams impinge at right angles, causing 
turbulence and mixing. The coal-air mixture takes a U-shaped path through the fur- 
: the bottom and flowing up through the boiler tubes. Secondary air 
f 1 to 2 in. of water. Comb’ 
f 


angle. 

The Horizontal System, fires the fuel and primary air through burners 
wall of the furnace. The secondary air may be preheated and is supplied 
sure through the burner. Both primary and secondary air streams are caused to rotate 
as they leave the burner to intensify mixing and tubulence. A modification of the hori- 
zontal is the double opposed system. Rows of burners are placed in opposite walls of 
the furnace. The coal-air streams impinge at the center, producing high turbulence and 
dng. 

jential System uses four burners, one in each corner of the furnace and in 

located that the coal-air streams are 

tangent to a ^ ^ _ . _ the length of one side of the furnace. 

The four streams impinge on each other at right angles, with resulting violent turfc 
the mixture completely filling the furnace. High rate of heat liberation thus is obtained. 
From 25 to 50% of the air supply is primary air. The balance is supplied under pressure 
through the burner around the coal nozzle This system is applicable only to completely 
water-cooled furnaces. 

COAL PULVERIZERS reduce the coal to the desired fineness either by impact or 
attrition. The impact mill comprises a series of hammers mounted on a shaft. When 
ivnidlv revolved the hammers break the coal up to the desired degree of fineness. The 
n mill crushes the coal between balls or rolls and stationary or revolving rings. 
Typical machines of the two types are described below. Approximate dimensions, ca- 
pacity and power consumption are given in Tables 23 to 25. In using these tables, it 
should be noted that capacity, power required, and degree of pulverization will vary with, 
every grade of coal, and the figures are for general guidance only. 

Impact Mills. — The Raymond mill, Fig. 3, and Table 23 is a typical impact machine. 
Swinging hammers A on the shaft B crush the coal as it is fed from the feeder C. The 
pulverized coal is drawn through the conical outlet D by the exhaust fan E, whence it is 
delivered to storage bin or coal burner. The deflector F on the shaft B rejects the coarser 
particles and returns them to the hammers for further pulverization. The degree of fine- 
ness can be regulated by moving F axially along the shaft. 



Fig. 3. Raymond Impact Pulverizer 
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Table 23. — Dimensions and Capacities of Raymond Impact Mills 

(Combustion Engineering Corp., New York, 1935) 


Capacities are based on fineness of 65% through. 200-mesh screen. Power requirements include 
power for both mill and exhauster. 


Size 

Overall Dimensions, in.| 

Eastern Low Volatile! 

Eastern High Yolatilel 

Western Slack 

Length, j 

Width 

Height 

Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

Kw. at 
Max. 
Ca- 
pacity 

Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

Kw. at 
Max. 
Ca- 
pacity 

Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

Kw. at 
Max. 
Ca- 
pacity 

9 Vo 
Mois- 
| ture 

3% 

Mois- 

ture 

10 % 

Mois- 

ture 

4% 

Mois- 

ture 

16% 

Mois- 

ture 

10 %, 

Mois- 

ture 

30 

651/4 

38 

55 1/a 

1500 

1800 

15.7 

1200 

1 500 

15.8 

1100 

1400 

16. 0 

40 

72 3 / 8 

44 

57 1/a 

2000 

2600 

21.5 

1600 

2000 

21,8 

1600 

1900 

22 . 0 

47 

841/4 

42 

77 

3000 

3500 

29. 5 

2400 

, 2900 

29.5 

2400 

2700 

30. 0 

50 

93 9 / 16 

51 

57 3/4 

4500 

5300 

43. 0 

3600 

4300 

44.0 

3600 

4000 

44. 7 

53 

101 3/4 

47 3/4 

126 

4500 

5500 

44. 5 

3600 

4500 

45.5 

3600 

4200 

45. 7 

60 

1 26 1/2 

471/4 

137 5/16 

6000 

7500 

60. 9 

5000 

6200 

61.8 

5000 

6000 

62. 2 

70 

142 

47 3/4 

153 6 /u 

6500 

8000 

60.4 

5500 

6500 

61.6 

5200 

6200 

62. 0 

72 

1431/ 2 

54 3/4 

1 44 5 / 45 

7500 

9400 

68.3 

6400 

7500 

69.7 

6000 

6800 

70. 3 

75 

147 

5313/16 

159 1/4 

9000 

1 1200 

81.6 

7600 

9000 

82.3 

7200 

8000 

82.6 

82 

1501/2 

51 1/2 

154 5 / 16 

10000 

12500 

91.0 

8500 

10000 

92.8 

8000 

9000 

93. 4 

88 

159 

51 

141 

13300 

16700 

122.3 

1 1300 

13300 | 

123.4 

10700 

12000 

124. 8 


Table 24. — Dimensions and Capacities of Raymond Roller Mills 
(Combustion Engineering Corp., New Y"ork, 1935) 


Capacities axe based on fineness of 65% through 260-mesh screen. Power requirements include 
power for both mill and exhauster. 


Size 

Overall Dimensions, in.[ 

Eastern. Low Volatile! 

Eastern High Volatile! 

Western Slack 

Length 

width j 

Height 

j Capacity, 

| lb. per hr. 

Kw. at 
Max. 
Ca- 
pacity 

Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

Kw. at 
Max. 
Ca- 
pacity 

Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

Kw. at 
Max. 
Ca- 
pacity 

9% 

Mois- 

ture 

3% 

Mois- 

ture 

10 % 1 
Mois- 
ture 

4% 

Mois- 

ture 

16% 

Mois- 

ture 

10 % 

Mois- 

ture 

Midget 

118 

68 

102 

4600 

5500 

30.0 

2800 

3500 

30. 2 

2800 

3400 

30.2 

2-2 

158 

90 

I 26 3/4 

6500 

7500 

40.0 

4100 

5000 

40.0 

4100 

5000 

40.0 

2-3 




9000 

10500 

55.2 

5700 

7000 

55. 0 

5700 

7000 

55.0 

2-4 | 




11500 

13500 

70.2 

7200 

9000 

70. 0 

7200 

9000 

70.0 

5 

173 

105 

124 

15000 

18000 

90.0 

9500 

12000 

90.2 

9500 

12000 

90.2 

10 , 

206 , 

138 

134 

23000 

30000 

1 39.3 

16000 

20000 | 

140.0 | 

17500 | 

20000 

140.0 

15 

208 

144 

1311/4 

36000 1 

45000 

203.0 

26000 

33000 

207 0 1 

26000 1 

32000 

207.0 

25 

236 | 

138 

201 

52000 

68000 

299,0 | 

[39000 

50000 ! 

307. 8 

39000 | 

50000 

307.8 


Attrition Mills pulverize the coal by bails 
or rollers. Tig. 4 shows a Babcock <fc Wilcox 
pulverizer. Two rows of balls A, 9 in. diam., are 
interposed between the stationary rings B and 

C, and the rotating ring JD. Ring Z> floats on 
and is driven by the main, shaft E t and in turn 
propels the halls A. Grinding pressure is ap- 
plied by springs F which bear on ring B. Coal 
is fed through the inlet G and passes successively 
through the two rows of balls. Air blown 
through H carries the pulverized coal through 
the cyclone J, whence it passes through the out- 
let K to storage bin or burner. 

The Raymond roller mill, Fig. 5 and Table 
24, comprises a series of vertical rollers A, carried 
on a spider B, which is rotated by the shaft C. 

The roller supports are pivoted on the spider at 

D, so that under the influence of centrifugal force 
they swing out against the bull-ring M. Coal 
enters from feeder F and is pulverized between 
rollers and bull-ring, falling to the bottom of the 
mill where it is plowed into the currents of 
entering air by plows G. Air blown in from 
winibox H enters the mill through tangential 
ports in the base casting J. The air carries the 
pulverized coal up to the outlet, first passing it through the separator K which rejects 
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Tig. 6. Riley Atrita Pulverizer 


Fio. 5. Raymond Roller Mill 
coarse particles and returns there . tc . the rol^s 

the speed of the deflector, tthichm p^irer, Kg. 6 and 

‘‘I 0 ’ 1 ™®' th o™ and returned for further attrition. 

THE gSd^ILITY OF COAL is an important factor in, selecting coal orpuver- 

s* srs^.^^ ssfS 

100o“T^ A typical ealenlation of the ^ability 

* , 1 ^ ia aa fnllr»W«! 


Screen 

Mesh 

Percentage 

between 

Screens 


Factor 

16- 30 

24 A 

X 

29 

30- 60 

36 0 

X 

61 

60-100 

13 .8 

X 

129 

100-140 

7.2 

X 

202 

140-200 

3.8 

X 

285 

200-230 

1 .6 

X 

377 

230-300 

2 A 

X 

465 

Through 300 

10.8 

X 

1000 


Surface units of original sample — 
N ew surface units 


Surface 

Units 

708 

2196 

1780 

1454 

1084 

602 

1116 

10800 

‘19740 

2900 

*16840 


New surface units of standard sample = 28,961; griudability relative to standa.d 
sample = 16,840/29,961 — 56.2%. . .. ... 

This method is based on Rittinger’s law that the work done in grinding is proportional 
to the new ^ suice produced. The griudability of a coal appears to have a relation to 
its volatile content. Coals of from 16 to 28% volatile have high grind ability, this de- 
creasing with increase of volatile. The volatile content cannot, however, be taken as an 
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Table 25. — Dimensions and Capacities of Riley Atrita Pulverizers 


(Riley Stoker Co., Worcester, Mass., 1935) 


Mach. 
No. . 

Overall 

Dimensions, 

in. 

Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 
Kw. input 
at max. 
capacity. 
Percent 
through 
200 -mesh 

Eastern Low- 
Volatile 

Eastern High 
Volatile 

■Western 

Slack 

Moisture in Coal, percent 

Length 

Width 

Height 

4 

10 

4 

10 

10 

1 

16 





Capacity 

100c 

530 

800 

520 



1 

33 

27 7 / 15 

29 

KV. 

7.2 

7. 2 

7. 6 

7. 6 







Percent 

76 

80 

65 

71 







Capacity 

2000 

1 060 

1400 

900 



2 

48 5/S 

45 1/2 

38 

Kiv. 

1 1.5 

1 1. 5 

12. 7 

12. 7 







Percent 

75 

80 

65 

72 



3 




Capacity 

4000 

2100 

3000 

1950 

3200 

1900 

31 V 2 " 

48 1/2 

63 1/2 

57 

Kw, 

24 

24 

28 

28 

24. 2 

24. 2 

fan 




Percent 

70 

80 

65 

76 

60 

72 

3 




Capacity 

30LM) 

1750 

2500 

1650 

2600 

1520 

27 1 / 4 " 

48 l/ 2 

631/2 

57 

Kw. 

1 8. 2 

18. 2 

21. 7 

21. 7 

19. 2 

19. 2 

fan 




Percent 

77 

80 

72 

77 

68 | 

73 

! 




Capacity 

9000 

4750 

6500 

; 4250 

7100 

4300 


75 3/l6 

8715/ie 

87 

Kw. 

45 

45 

50 

50 

47 

47 





Percent 

70 

80 

60 

74 

59 

69 





Capacity 

6300 

3350 

5000 

l 3250 

5000 

3000 

4 

75 3/ 16 

8716/ie 

87 

Kw. 

31 

31 

36 

36 

32.5 

32. 5 

4U Ian 




Percent 

78 

81 

71 

76 

73 

75 

4 




Capacity 

18,000 

9050 

12,900 

8500 

14,300 | 

8600 

Duplex 

1 14 

92 

87 3/4 

Kw. 

90 

90 

102 

102 

92 

92 

48" fan 




Percent 

70 

80 

61 

74 

6i ; 

74 

4 




Capacity 

12,600 

6700 

10,000 

6500 

10,000 

6000 

Duplex 

114 

92 

87 3/4 

Kw. 

63 

63 

74 

74 

65 

65 

40" fan 




Percent 

79 

81 

71 

76 

73 

80 

er 




Capacity 

15,000 

80OU 

10,300 

67 OJ 

1 i ,600 

7000 

-> 

/ j'tt „ 

86 

108 

107 

Kw. 

83 

83 

89 

89 

81 

81 

bo tan 




Percent 

70 

80 

61 

74 

6! 

70 

c 




Capacity 

10,500 

5700 

8000 

5200 

82O0 

5200 

D 

86 

108 

107 

Kw. 

57 

57 

65 

65 

56 

56 

54" fan 




Percent 

79 

81 

71 

76 

68 

73 

_ 




Capacity 

30,000 

16,000 

20,600 

13,400 

23,200 

14,000 

Duplex 

D21/4 

11 1 

106 

Kw. 

167 

167 

188 

188 

162 

162 

66" fan 




Percent 

70 

80 

61 

73 

61 

70 

5 




Capacity 

21,000 

1 1,400 

16,000 

10,400 

16,400 

10,400 

Duplex 

1321/4 

11 1 

106 

Kw. 

1 14 

1 14 

130 

130 

1 12 

112 

5 4" fan 




Percent 

79 

81 

70 

76 

68 

73 


index of grindabiiity. Furthermore, the grindabiiity depends to some extent on the 
apparatus used to determine it, and on. the operating speed. Hardgrove used a ball mill, 
a mortar and pestle and a tube mill machine. The first two gave fairly consistent results, 
while the third was so erratic that its results were not comparable. Consistent results 
were obtained when the ball mill operated at 60 r.p.m. and the mortar and pestle at 1300 
strokes per min. The relation between grindabiiity and pulverizer capacity must be 
determined for each type of pulverizer and the conditions under which it operates. 


Table 26. — Screen Sizes for Determining Grindabiiity 


U. S. Screen 
Series Mesh 

Opening, in. 

| A \ riratre Opening 

Heciproeal of 
Average Opening 

Between 
Screen Sizes 

Opening 

1 6 

0.046 

1 6- 30 

0. 034o 

29 

30 

.0232 

30- 60 

.01645 

61 

60 

.0097 

60- 100 

.00775 

129 

100 

.0058 

100-140 

.00495 

202 

140 

.0041 

140-200 

. 0035 

285 

200 

,0029 

200-230 

.00265 

377 

230 

.0024 

230-300 

.00215 

465 

300 

,0019 



525 4 
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Table 27. — Grindability of Representative Coals 


State 

District 

County 

Seam 

Volatile 

Matter, 

percent 

Fixed 

Carbon, 

percent 

Ash, 

percent 

Aver- 

age 

Grind- 

ability 

Ala 




32.55 

54.55 

12.90 

58 



"Weld.. . . 


48.60 

45.80 

5.57 

48 

IH 



No. 6 

37.70 

48.68 

13.80 

55 




No. 6 

35.46 

50.75 

13. 70 

68 




No. 5 

37.75 

46.69 

15. 22 

61 


Murphvsboro . . . 

Jackson. . . 

No. 2 

41 .00 

51.70 

7. 30 

74 




No. 5 

39.25 

44.00 

11. 75 

58 

TCv 




36.45 

55.22 

8. 32 

55 





37.65 

52.70 

9. 65 

50 




Pgh. No. 8 

40.80 

50.60 

8. 60 

63 


Cambridge 

Guernsey . . 

Upper Freeport.. 

34.55 

55. 55 

7. 90 

49 

Okla. 


Pittsburgh . 


30.60 

55.30 

14. 00 

57 

Penn.. 







Anthracite 












5.63 

88. 40 

5.95 

24 


W. Schuylkill... 

Schuylkill^ . 


5.50 

79. 80 

13.20 

42 

Bituminous 









Clearfield 

Clearfield. . 

Upper Kittaning 

21. 87 

63. 87 

14.25 

88 


Tndit^.nfi, 

Indiana. . . . 

Kittaning 

26. 80 

63. 42 

9.85 

106 


Johnstown 

Cambria . . . 

Freeport. 

22. 00 

71. 30 

6.65 

l 19 


Somerset * 

Somerset. . 

Upper Kittaning 

1 7. 45 

71. 88 

9.67 

100 


Pittsburgh 

Allegheny . . 

Pittsburgh 

37. 25 

55. 14 

7.61 

54 



Eagle Pass 

Maverick . . 

Eagle Pass. ..... 

24. 10 

51. 13 

26.71 

91 

Tenn 


Ove.rbon . . . 

Wiler 

33. 70 

53.40 

12.90 

64 

TTr.fl.Vi . . . 


King 

Hiawatha 

43. 05 

49.45 

7.50 

46 

W a«li 


King. 

McKay 

41. 70 

48.5 

9.82 

40 



Pierce 

No. 2 

29.05 

55.30 

15.70 

77 

W. Va . . . . 

Fairmont ...... 

Marion. . . . 

Pittsburgh. ..... 

39.82 

52.85 

7.32 

67 


W(iw Rivp.r. .... 

Fayette . . . . 

Sewell 

27.40 

68.30 

4.30 

92 


Kanawha. ..... 

Kanawha . . 

Coalburg 

34.90 

54.97 

10.15 

43 


Pocahontas. . . , 

Mercer .... 

Pocahontas No. 3 

21.25 

73.35 

5.35 

107 

Canada 








Alta ... 

Cadomin. ..... 


Cadomin 

24.45 

60.60 

14.95 

83 

B. Col . . . 

Coal Creek 


No. 2 

25.75 

67.40 

6.85 

108 

N. B 

N, Minto ...... 


Grand Lake 

31.30 

47 .85 

20.85 

72 

NS 

Glace Bay 


Emery 

31.10 

48.05 

20.85 

73 

Ont, 


Lignite 

31.15 

11 .90 

5. 18 

76 

Vancouver 

Cumberland .... 


Co m ox 

28.66 

45.70 

25.49 

65 


5 This is a 100-grindability coal used as a basis of comparison. 


Table 28. — Grindability of Petroleum Coke 


Type 

V olatile 

Fixed 

Ash 

Grind- 

Matter 

Carbon 

ability 

Petroleum Pitch 

59.10 

40.70 

0.20 

175 

Cracking Still Coke. . . . 

12.20 

87.75 

0.05 

123 

Pressure Still Coke. , . . 

15.35 

84.05 

0.60 

120 

Coke Still Coke 

11.95 

87.60 

0.45 

103 

Coke Breeze 

10.05 

89.39 

0.60 

102 

Hard Lump Coke 

9.15 

90.65 

0.20 

99 

Coke Still Coke Breeze. 

10.70 

87.85 

1.45 

73 

Coke Still Coke 

8.30 

91 .05 

0,65 

63 

Stack Petroleum Coke, 

12.30 

86.85 

0. 85 

57 

Cracking Coil Coke. . . . 

6.80 

92.90 

0. 60 

37 

Caustic Tar Butts .. . . 

13.50 

80.10 

6 40 

25 

Table 27 condensed from Hard grove 

shows the 

grindability 

of a variety 

of coals. 

Table 28 shows the grindability of various cokes. 

See also paper by H. J. Wloman and 


A. C. Barnhart, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-56— 13, Oct., 1934. 

EXPLOSIONS AND FIRE HAZARDS OF PULVERIZED COAL.— A mixture of 
3 0% pulverized coal dust and 70% finely powdered shale is explosive (Bull. 242, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, 1925). Hence, coal dust which may have settled on floors and girders 
of industrial plant buildings is not made inert by the incombustible material mixed with 
it. Dust collected from the interior of buildings housing furnaces using pulverized coal 
often contains as high as 23.5% volatile matter. Coal dust containing 10 to 15% volatile 
matter is explosive. 
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Spontaneous combustion probably causes most of the fires in storage bins. Experi- 
ments by Porter and Ralston (TJ. S. Bureau of Mines) stowed that oxidation of coal 
increased rapidly at about 150° T. If coal is stored at a fairly high, temperature in the 
presence of sufficient air, the oxidation will raise the temperature to the ignition point. 
Overheating of coal is especially liable to occur in direct heat driers. The gases of com- 
bustion should not be allowed to become so hot as to overheat the coal. Storage bins 
should be so located that they will not become heated by steam pipes or hot flues. 

After a shut-down, delivery of coal from the storage bins should not be allowed until 
it is certain that the coal has not been heated to a point where it will ignite when brought 
in contact with air. Fires occur in distribution lines due to back-fires from the heated 
furnace, caused by air pressure in the distributing line dropping below the secondary air 
pressure. 

When the plant shuts down all furnaces should be cut from the supply line, the gate 
from the pulverized fuel bin closed, and the transport line blown out free from pulverized 
coal. In examining bins and other storage places where coal dust may exist open lights 
should not be used. Electric bulbs should be protected from breakage, as coal dust may 
be ignited by the hot filament of the lamp. 

The maximum quantity of pulverized coal that can be stored, according to the rules 
of the National Fire Protection Association, is as follows: 

Temperature of coal entering mills, deg. F 250 225 200 175 150 

Maximum stored quantity, hours supply for plant. 4 8 12 16 IS 

FLY ASH FROM PUX'VERLZED FUEL. — Removal of jfiy ash from the gases of com- 
bustion of boiler plants using pulverized fuel often is necessary to avoid creating a 
nuisance. Several methods are used: 1. Separators of the cyclonic type, which eliminate 
the dust by centrifugal action. 2. Separators with baffles that cause abrupt changes of 
direction of the gases and trap the dust in the baffles. 3. Separators using fans, that 
throw the dust, by centrifugal action to the periphery of the scroll. 4. Electric precipi- 
tation of the dust. 5. Removal of dust by water sprays. 

The efficiency of the several methods depends on local conditions. Some factors 
affecting efficiency are the volume, temperature, relative humidity, chemical analysis 
and Velocity of the gases, the quantity of dust per unit of gas volume, the relative propor- 
tions of coarse and fine dust. Comparisons of relative efficiency of different methods of 
separation, therefore, is useless unless all conditions are known. 

Fineness of dust has a marked effect on the dust recovery effected in the separator. 
The efficiency of a cyclone type separator has ranged from 60% where over 50% of the 
dust passed a 300-mesh sieve, to 99% where over 90% of the dust passed through 300- 
mesh. For equal efficiency, the velocity of gas required for the finer dust is about double 
that required for the coarser. Other types of separators show about the same range of 
efficiency with variation in dust content, fineness, etc. The manufacturers of equipment 
should be consulted in regard to selection of equipment to meet any given set of condi- 
tions. See paper by K. Toensfeldt (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP— 50-59, 1928), for a description 
of the various systems and results of tests. 

The recovery of fly ash from a 12 ft. diam. stack by means of water sprays is described 
by J. W. Mackenzie (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-53-5, 1931). The nozzle was located about 
20 ft. above the breeching, and required about 30 gal. of water per min. at 10 lb. pres- 
sure. A second nozzle 15 ft. above the first, directed its spray upward. The percentage 
of fly ash to coal fired ranged from 5.63 to 11.16%, and the ash recovered ranged from 
46 to 31%. An acid-resisting lining for the stack was necessary. 

3. LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION OF COAL 

Low temperature carbonization comprises essentially the destructive distillation of 
coal at temperatures of not over 1500° F. Its object is to provide a cheap fuel by remov- 
ing from coal its more valuable constituents as tar, light oils and rich gas, and also to 
enable bituminous coal to be used as a substitute for anthracite as a domestic fuel. The 
products of low- temperature distillation are a semi-coke, containing sometimes as high 
as 15% volatile matter, tar, light oils and gases high in hydrocarbons. The gases most 
profitably may be used as enziehers for producer water gas. Low temperature carboniza- 
tion processes have been developed to a considerable extent in Europe, but plants in the 
U. S. have until now (1935) been largely experimental. The coal used generally is a cok- 
ing coal, since non-coking coals do not yield the same value in by-products and require 
special prior processing to produce lumpy coke. A number of low-temperature carboni- 
zation processes are described in the Proceedings of the International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal, Pittsburgh, 1928. 
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THE CARBOCITE PROCESS treats the coal continuously in slightly inclined rotary 
furnaces. The coal is crushed, dried and heated to 450° F. in a primary drum, and then 
distilled at 900-950° F. in a secondary drum or carbonizer. Each drum comprises con- 
centric shells with, an annular spaee 2 in. wide between them, through which flow the 
heating gases. At a test plant at Philo, Ohio, the coke from West Yirginia coal contained 
about 12% volatile, was dense and strong, and ranged in size from */4 to 4 in. diameter. 
The gas had a heating value of about 800 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

THE TRUMBULL PROCESS comprises a series of retorts heated by superheated 
steam. The coal is preheated and dried by waste gases from the boiler and superheated, 
and then is fed intermittently to the retorts, set in batteries of two. The superheated 
steam passes successively through the several batteries of retorts, being resuperheated 
between each battery, the temperature being somewhat lower in successive batteries. 

THE PLASSMANN PROCESS developed to carbonize low-temperature slightly 
coking coals, utilizes a vertical retort. The coal is subjected to pressure which is varied 
according to the compactness of coke desired. 

THE TURNER PROCESS uses a vertical retort, with highly superheated exhaust 
steam as the heating medium. Steam is admitted at the bottom of the retort, which is 
charged and discharged continuously through valves. Gas is discharged through valves 
that operate between two fixed pressures, and is condensed in a tubular condenser. The 
experimental fuels comprised peats, lignites, oil shales, cannel and bituminous coal. The 
latter presented some difficulties, some requiring treatment for 12 hr. The yield of coke 
is about 70% by weight. The following yields of oil have been obtained per ton : From 
peat, up to 20 gal.; from lignite, up to 61 gal.; from oil shale, up to 80 gal.; from bitumi- 
nous coal, up to 45 gal. One ton of steam at 1200° F. was required to treat 1 ton of 
bituminous coal. 

THE WEISS SYSTEM for low temperature distillation of briquets uses superheated 
steam at about 1200° F. Coal dust is formed into briquets, with pitch or asphalt binder. 
The retorts, of 20 tons capacity, are heated progressively with the superheated steam, 
which then is condensed to recover the primary oils, tars and gases. 

THE K. S. G. PROCESS, for the production of domestic fuel (Trans. A.S.M.E., 
FSP— 50-28, 1928), utilizes two inclined concentric retorts which rotate as one. Coal is 
dried at about 400° E. as it passes through the inner retort. It then is fed into one end 
of the annular space between the two retorts and is discharged as coke at the opposite 
end. The gases of combustion from the furnace surround the outer retort. Superheated 
steam is admitted into the coal charge in the zone of highest temperature to prevent car- 
bon deposits and to depress the vapor pressure of the tar as it is formed, thereby reducing 
thermal decomposition of the tar. By mixing gases of combustion with flue gas at 600° F., 
recirculated from the base of the stack, four temperature zones surrounding the outer 
retort are formed, with temperatures of 1320°, 1300°, 1000° and 1000° F. respectively. 

Coal containing from 3 to 4% moisture, and of proximate analysis: volatile matter, 23 to 25%; 
fixed carbon, 59 to 63%; ash, 13 to 17%; calorific value, 12,000 B.t.u. per lb., yielded, per ton 
(2000 lb.) by weight, coke (12% volatile), 84%; gas, 2000 cu. ft., 5.5%; tar, 14 gal., 6.2%,; light oil, 
2.5 gal., 0.8%; moisture, 3.5%. The gross heat necessary to carbonize 1 ton of coal was 1,630,000 
B.t.u. and 35 I.Hp. was required to drive the apparatus. The coke recovered easily ignites, is free 
burning and smokeless. A typical screen analysis is: 11/2 in. and over 32% ; 3/4 to 1 l/g in. , 36% ; 
1/2 to 3/4 in., 11.8%; 1/4 to 1/2 in., 13.9%; 0 to 1/4 in-. 6.3%. The tar recovered has a specific grav- 
ity of 1.05 to 1.06 at 60® F. The specific gravity of the light oil recovered is 0.775 at 50° F, Table 
29 gives typical distillation analyses of tar and oils. Gas recovered from the same coal from which 
the foregoing tars and gas were formed analyzed: CO 2 . 4.5%; 5.2%; 0 2 , 1.6%; CO, 5.9%; 

H 2 . 16% ; C2H6, 6,3%; CH4, 46.7%; N 2 , 14.8%. Its specific gravity was 0.696 at 60° F.; gross 
heating value, S14 B.t.u. per cu. ft.; yield, 3200 cu. ft. per ton. of 2000 lb. 


Table 29.— Distillation Analyses of Tar and Light Oils from Low-temperature Coal 

Carbonization 


Tar 

! Light Oil 

Fraction, 

Percent by 

Specific Gravity 

Fraction, 


deg. C. 

Volume 

at 15° C. 

deg. C. 

Percent 

93-180 

7.5 

0.856 

40-100 

43.0 

180-230 

! 19.2 

.942 

100-120 

15.0 

230-270 

13.6 

.994 

120-1 50 

16.0 

270-360 

22.9 

1.056 

150-180 

8.0 

Pitch 

36.8 

1. 170 

180-200 

7.0 




over 200 

11.0 


ECONOMICS OF DISTILLATION OF POWER PL ATI T COAL.— rn a circular, 
Distillation Products of Coal (Natl. Elec. Light Assoc., now Edison Institute, 1929), 
the Babcock and Wilcox Co. contributes an analysis of the cost of developing power in 
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the ordinary steam, power plant, and one using coke produced by low temperature distil- 
lation, credit being given in the latter case to the value of the by-products from carboni- 
zation. The conditions assumed were a plant of 25,000-75,000 kw. capacity, operating 
at an annual average load of 40% of capacity, using coal of 12,722 B.t.u. per lb. The 
total power cost was 1.16 cents per kw-hr. The analysis shows that if the carbonization 
process can be operated at a cost of less than S cents per 1,000,000 B.t.u. in coke deliv- 
ered as a boiler fuel, all fixed charges included, the process will be profitable; otherwise 
it will be unprofitable when operated as an auxiliary. The statement is made that a 
coal process will pay, under the assumed conditions, when the sum of its operating and 
investment increments of cost is equal to or less than 22% of that of the boiler plant 
in dollars per year. This percentage will vary with conditions other than those assumed 
in the analysis. 

LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION OF SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 
COAL. — Leo Holdridge (Tram. A.S.M.E., FSP-51-43, 1929) describes laboratory tests 
on a coal of analyses; Ash, 6.56%; moisture, 1.68%; volatile, 85.71%; fixed carbon, 
56.65%; heating value, 13,916 B.t.u. per lb. The coal was carbonized at a 
temperature of 1000° F. The yield per ton of coal was: Semi-coke, 1393 lb.; gas, 3613 
cu. ft.; dehydrated tar, 37 gal. The tar products per ton of coal were: Motor fuel, 18,480 
B.t.u. per lb, , 4.4 gal.; burning oil, 18,172 B.t.u. per lb., 4.6 gal.; light lubricating oil, 
4.4 gal.; heavy lubricating oil, 2.8 gal.; grease, 12 lb.; pitch, 90 lb.; tar acids, 66 lb. 
The properties of the dehydrated tar are given in Table 30. 


Table 30. — Properties of Dehydrated. Tar 



Dehydrated 

IDehydrated Dehydrated 



Tar, Less 

Tar, Less 

Pitch at 

Viscosity at 100° F 

“ “ 210° F 

Tar 

525 

Oils to 
212° F. 

Oils to 

447° F. 

554° F. 

40 

49 

1570 


Specific gravity 

1. 04 

1.06 

1 .089 

1.120 

Flash point, deg. F. 

140 

255 

31 2 

Burning point, deg. F 

175 

280 

350 


Heating value, B.t.u. per lb. .. 
Melting point, deg. F . ...... . 

Twist point, deg. F 

16,600 

16,500 

16,400 

75 


4. COKE 


Pitch at 
617° F. 


450 


Coke is formed by distilling the volatile matter from coal. Gas coke is formed in a 
gas-works retort. Oven coke is made in a coke oven, either of the beehive or by-product 
type- Bat little beehive coke is now (1935) made. Gas coke is unsuitable for metallur- 
gical purposes, but is used as a domestic fuel. Table 31 from Bulletin 6, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, gives analyses and heating values of cokes and the coal from which they were 
made. Oven coke is used principally as a metallurgical fuel. It has a hard, close texture, 
is porous and brittle. It retains moisture in quantities up to 20%. 


Table 31. — Analyses and Heating Values of Gas Coke 


Coal 

Kind of p- 

Coal Mois-| Ash Vola- Sul- B.t.u. 

tile bon phur per lb. 


Pittsburgh: 

As received! 1.92 6.41 32.82 58.85 1.12 14,026 

Cry.... 6.54| 33.46 60.00 1.14 14,301 

Alabama: 

As received! 2.71 4.29| 29.1 3 63.87 0.50 13,990 

Dry 4.41 29,94 65.65 0.51 14,380 

Colorado : 

As received 7.17 32,36 45.92 1.00 10,953 

Dry 34.86 49.47 1.08 11,799 

Kentucky: 

As received) 2.46 .251 3 1.1 8] 60. 11 | 0. 43 13,885 

Dry- - - ■ .4l| 31.97 j 61 . 62 I 0 . 44 14,234 


* Condition — A ■*> 3 days after quench; B = from 


Coke 


3ondi- 

1 

Ash 

Vola- 

j Fixed . 

1 Car- Sul - . 

B.t.u. 


ture 

tile 

bon *> hur l: 

per lb. 

A 

8.54| 11 .461 

0. 97 

79.03) 0.84 

11,552 

B 

12.53| 

1.06 

86.41 0.92 

12,631 

A 

B 

11.40 

1.59 

81.01 0.52 

12,883 


21.31 19.93! 

1. 40 

57.281 0.68 

8,417 


25.35) 

1.78 

72.87| 0.87 

10,706 

A 

12, 43| 10.09 

0.92 

76.56) 0.36 

11,210 

13 

11.52] 

1.05 

87.4! 0.41 

12,802 

retorts. 





THE HEATING VALUE OF COKE may be calculated roughly from the formula 
M ={14,600 (100 ~ A) \ 4- 100, where H == heating value, B.t.u. per lb.; A = percentage 
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of ash. The yield of coke varies widely with different coals, ranging from 90 to 35% of 
the weight of the coal. Tables 32 and 33, Bulletin 50, U. B. Bureau of Mines, gives the 
range of analyses of beehive and by-product coke from several localities. Table 34 
(Tech. Paper 367, U. S. Bureau of Mines) gives the analyses and heating values of three 
samples of Clairton (Penn.) by-product coke, weighing 33 lb. per cu. ft. 


Table 32. — Range of Analyses of Beehive Coke 


Location of Oven 

M oisture 

Volatile 

Matter 

Fixed 

Carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur 

Pennsylvania 

West Virginia - . . 

Southern. Appalachian Field. . . . . 

0.23-0.91 

0.07-0.60 

0.75-1.34 

0.29-2.26 

0.46-2.35 

0 75-1.95 

92.53-80.84 

95.47-84.09 

91.20-77.81 

6.95-15.99 

4.00-12.96 

7.30-18.90 

0.81-1.87 

0.53-2.26 

0.58-1.77 


Table 33.- 

-Range of Analyses of By-product Coke 


Location of Oven 

Moisture 

Volatile 

Matter 

Fixed 

Carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Alabama 

Illinois, Indiana. . . 
Md., Mass., N. J . . 
Mich., Minn., Wis. 

New 'York 

Ohio, W. Va 

Pennsylvania 

1.92-10.64 
0.73- 7.00 
8.00-1 1.00 
1.80- 2.64 
0.58- 5.50 
1.35- 3.00 
0.20-11.00 

0.95-1.58 

0.80-1.45 

1.61-3.30 

0.87-2.70 

1.48-2.26 

0.90-1.69 

0 60-1.95 

89.02-84.59 

89.84-87.00 

86.99-85.73 

91.93-87.98 

89.49-79.95 

88.10-87.35 

89.68-84.65 

9.40-14.16 

8.63-11.15 

9.75- 12.12 
7.20- 9.70 
8.48-16.26 

8.75- 10.92 
9.52-13.40 

0.71-1.08 

0.60-0.83 

1.18-2.37 

0.68-0.97 

0.69-1.58 

0.79-0.95 

0.93-1.40 

0.031-0.071 

0.003-0.015 

0.004-0.012 

0.012-0.010 

0.010-0.058 

0.012-0.035 

0.011-0.022 


Table 34. — Analyses of Clairton By-product Coke 


Sample No. 

Moisture 

Volatile 

Matter 

Fixed 

Carbon 

Ash 

B.t.u. 

per lb. 

As Fired 

Ash and 
Moisture Free 

1 

3. 6 

2.1 

80.0 

14.3 

1 1,770 

14,330 

2 

2. 3 

2.3 

81.1 

14.3 

1 1,890 

14,260 

3 

0. 8 

1.1 

80.5 

17.6 

1 1,720 

14,370 


BY-PRODUCTS RECOVERED IN COKE MANUFACTURE. — A typical yield of a 
by-product coke oven per ton of coal charged is: Coke, 73-74%; tar, 4-6%; ammonium 
sulphate, 1-1.25% ; gas, 10,000 cu. ft. The coal tar is split into light and heavy oils and 
pitch. The tars are the bases of many dyes, medicinal preparations and other industrial 
products. See also Low Temperature Carbonization of Coal, p. 4-37. 

COKE BREEZE is fine coke, 1 I% in. and smaller. Tech. Paper 303, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, gives the typical analysis of a by-product coke breeze shown in Table 35. A 
stack draft of 0.5 in. of water was required to bum a mixture of this breeze, both roars: - 
and fine, with bituminous coal, when burning 8 to 11 lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hour. 

Table 35. — Analyses of Coarse and Fine Coke Breeze 



Coarse 

Fine 

Screen Analysis 

As 

Fired 

Moisture 

Free 

As 

Fired 

Moisture 

Free 

As 

Fired 

Moisture 

Free 

Percent through Screen 

Opening 

Coarse 

Fine 

Moisture 

7.39 


6.55 


4 01 



78 

I (1(1 

Volatile Matter. 

2.49 

2.69 

3.40 

3. 64 

3.04 

3.7 

V2 “ 

67 

100 

Fixed Carbon. . . 

66.35 

71.64 

65.01 

69. 56 

66.25 

69.01 

V4 “ 

50 

78 

Ash 

23. 77 

25.67 

25.04 

26. 80 

26.70 

27,82 

V 10 “ 

33 

60 

B.t.u. per lb. ... 

9,748 

10,526 

9,559 

10,229 

9,995 

10,413 

Vsn 11 

11 

9 


COKE AS A DOMESTIC HEATING FUEL is discussed in U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Report of Investigation 2980. Coke of 1 1 / 2 -in. mesh screen size appears to be the most 
satisfactory, with draft above the fire ranging from 0.02 in. of water when burning 1 lb. 
per sq. ft. of grate per hr., to 0.09 in, when burning 8 1/2 lb. per sq. ft. per hr. 

PETROLEUM COKE, used for carbon electrodes and dry cells, is the residue remain- 
ing after refining crude petroleum. It has a range of analysis of about: Fixed carbon, 
60-95% ; volatile matter, 5-10%; ash, up to 1.5%; sulphur, 0.1 to 0.5%. 

LOW TEMPERATURE COKE is produced by carbonizing coal at temperatures 
below 1400° F. See Low Temperature Carbonization of Coal, p. 4-37. 

QUENCHED COKE, that is, glowing coke quenched without the use of water, 
by confining it in an atmosphere of inert gases is claimed to have the following advantages 
over wet-quenched coke: Freedom from moisture, which gives a higher net heating value; 
more uniform size; lower quantity of fines and breeze; stronger, thus avoiding breakage 
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under loads in the blast furnace with a consequent more even distribution of the blast; 
reduction in labor cast af manufacture. 

The Sulzer system of dry quenching (W. O. Renkin, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP--53-7, 1931) uses 
the heat in the coke to generate steam. The glowing coke at approximately 1800 J). is 

charged into a sealed cooling chamber. A fan draws the inert gas through the coke, where it 
absorbs heat, and then through a boiler, and discharges it into the cooling chamber to repeat the 
cycle. The air entrapped in the coke burns a small portion of it, the loss amounting to about 
0.04%. When the coke has cooled to about 700° F. it is discharged from the cooling chamber. 
Fresh coke is charged as each lot of quenched coke is withdrawn and the process is continuous. 

The heat available for steam generation is given by the formula H = Tc\ — tea, where ** “ 

heat given up by coke in cooling B.t.u. per lb.; T and t = respectively, charging and withdrawal 
temperatures of the coke, deg. 3f\; ci and C 2 = mean specific heats of coke at temperatures T and f, 
respectively. Values of c are given by Terres and Schaller as follows: 

Temp., deg. F. 70-482 70-492 70-943 70-1128 70-1306 70-1492 70-1674 70-1848 70-2025 

0.230 0.267 0.292 0.315 0.331 0.345 0.354 0.361 0.369 

Thus the heat available per pound of eoke cooled from 1800 to 700° F. will he 
H = (1800 X 0.361) - (700 X 0.292) = 445.4 B.t.u. 

Table 36 gives a comparison of the analyses of wet- and dry-quenched coke. 


Table 36. — Analyses of "Wet- and Dry-quenched Coke 


Analysis 

Origi nal 
Coal 

Wet-quenched Coke 1 

Dry-quenched Coke 

Moisture 

Free 

As 

Received 

Moisture 

Free 

As 

Received 

B.t.u. per lb. 

Volatile matter, percent. 

14,300 

36,47 

58.97 

4.56 

13,039 

1. 71 

9 1 . 29 

7. 00 

1 1,463 

1. 49 

79. 51 

6. 10 

1 2. 90 

0. 75 

13,088 

1.16 

91.48 

7.36 

13,023 

1.15 

91.03 

7.32 

0.50 

Fixed carbon, percent 

Ash, percent (calculated on ash and mois- 
ture free basis) 

Moistur6 

Sulphur, percent (separately determined). . | 

0.75 

0.75 

0.68 



fi. WOOD 

HEATING VALUE OF WOOD— The specific gravity of wood ranges from 0.3 to 1.2; 
the heating value of dry wood is approximately proportional to the specific gravity, 
excepting that the presence of resin increases beating value. ^Newly-felled wood contains 
moisture, the amount depending on the species, and averaging 40%. Ordinary air-dry 
wood contains about 25% moisture. Table 37 shows the amount of moisture expelled 
from wood at gradually increasing temperatures. Table 38 gives the heating values, and 
Table 39 the analyses of the more common varieties of woods. The heating value as com- 
puted by Dulong’s formula (see p. 4-03) usually gives lower values than calorimetric 
determinations. Taking average composition (Table 39), heating value of the dry wood is 
(14,600 X 0.4956) 4 62,000 (0.0611 - 0.4383/8) = 7645 B.t.u. per lb. 

If the wood contains 25% moisture, the net heating value is (0.75 X 7645) minus the 
heat required to convert the moisture at atmospheric temperature, say 62° F., to steam 
at atmospheric pressure and to superheat the steam to the temperature of the chimney 
gases say 450°. Net heating value based on Dulong’s formula then is 
( 0^75 ’ x 7045) - (0.25 X (212-62) +- (0.25 X 970.2) + 0.25(1204.1-970.2) } = 5398 B.t.u. 

The average heating value as determined by calorimeter is S671 B.t.u. per lb. 


Table 37— Proportion cf Water Expelled from Wood at Various Temperatures 


Temperature 

Water Expelled from 100 Parts of Wood 

Oak 

Ash 

El rri 

Walnut 

■ 

15.26 

14.78 

15. 32 

15.55 


17 93 

16.19 

17. 02 

1 17.43 


32 1 3 

| 21.22 

36. 94 ? 

21.00 


35 . 80 

27.51 

33. 38 

41.77? 

437° F 

44.31 

| 33.38 

40. 56 

| 36.56 


Table 38. — Analyses of Dry Woods 


(Gottlieb) 



Oak 1 

Ash 

Elm I 

Beech 

Birch 

Fir 

Pine 

Average 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen | 

Oxygen 

Ash 

50 .16 
6.02 
0.09 1 
43.36 
0.37 

49. 18 

6. 27 
0.07 
43.91 
0.57 

48.99 
' 6.20 
0.06 
44.25 

1 0 50 

49.06 
6.1 1 
0.09 
44.17 
0.57 

48. 88 
6.06 

0. 10 
44. 67 

0. 29 

50.36 

5.92 

0.05 

43.39 

0.28 

50. 31 

6. 20 

0. 04 
43.08 
| 0.37 

a 49. 56 

6. 11 
0.07 
43.83 
0.42 


a- 4 1 
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Tafcle 39, — Heating Value of Woods 


(Based, on U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Bull. No. 753) 



Weight per cord, lb. 

Beating Value, 
B.t.u. per lb. 

Equivalent lb. of Coal 
of 13,500 B.t.u. per lb. 

I Green ] 

Air-dry 

| Green 

| Air-dry 

Green 

Air-dry 

Ash, white 

1 4300 

3800 

4628 

5395 

0.343 

0.400 

Beech.. 

5000 

3900 

3940 

5359 

.292 

.397 

Birch, yellow. 

5100 

4000 

3804 

.5225 

.282 

.387 

Chestnut .... 

4900 

2700 

2633 

5778 

. 195 

.428 

Cottonwood . 

4200 

2500 

3024 

6000 

.224 

.444 

Elm, white. . 

4400 

3100 

3591 

5710 

.266 

.423 

Hickory 

5700 

4600 

4053 

5391 

.300 

.399 

Maple, sugar 

5000 

3900 

4080 

5590 

.302 

.414 

Maple, red. . 

4700 

3200 

3745 

5969 

.277 

.442 

Oak, red. . . , 

5800 

3900 

3379 

5564 

. 250 

.412 

Oak, white. . 

5600 

4300 

3972 

5558 

. 294 

.412 

Pine, yellow. 

3100 

2300 

7097 

9174 

.526 

.680 

Pine, white. 

3300 

2200 

4226 

5864 

.313 

.43 4 

Walnut, black 

5100 

4000 

4078 

4650 

. 302 

.344 

Willow 

4600 

2300 

2370 

5870 

. 176 

. 435 


WOOD REFUSE consisting of sawdust, shavings, trimmings, etc., can be efficiently 
utilized as boiler fuel, providing that the furnace is properly designed. The requirements 
are ample combustion space, ranging from 5 to 8 cu. ft. per rated boiler horsepower, 
ample draft, with preferably automatic control, variation in rate of feeding refuse in 
accordance with the load, and in. rate of air supply. Proper instruments, as draft gages, 
steam flow meter, thermometers and CO 2 indicator assist the firemen to maintain 
proper operating conditions. Wood refuse commonly is burned at low efficiency, and the 
balance of the steam requirements are made up by firing coal. Since 2 lb. of wood is 
roughly equivalent to 1 lb. of coal, any improvement in efficiency of wood burning de- 
creases the cost of coal. E. Winholt ( Trans . A.S.MJE.,WDI-50-16 A, 1928) cites a case 
of burning coal and shavings where less than 2 lb. of steam were produced per 1 lb. of 
shavings. When the shavings were burned alone in a properly designed furnace, approxi- 
mately 5 lb. of steam were produced per 1 lb. of shavings. For a complete discussion of 
wood refuse furnaces, see papers by H. W. Beecher, A. C. Sullivan, and C. L. Young, 
Mech . Engg.y July, 1925; E. Winholt, B. A. Parks, Trans. A.S.M.E.,WDI-50-16 A and 
B, 1928; C. S. Gladden, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-53-3, 1931. 

The use of preheated air with wood fuel increases both boiler capacity and efficiency. 
H. S. Colby (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-53-3, 1931) gives results of boiler tests in which the 
use of air preheated to 456° F. increased the capacity of the boiler from 5.66 lb. of water 
evaporated per sq. ft. of heating surface per hr. to 6.53 lb., and increased the boiler effi- 
ciency from 60.4% to 73%. 

Wood refuse comprising about 50% each of chip and sawdust, with about 35% mois- 
ture, have been used as gas producer fuel (C. E. Snypp, Louisiana Engg. Soc., May 13, 
1912). Cypress refuse, with a heating value of 5540 B.t.u. per lb., gave gas of heating 
value of 130-135 B.t.u. per cu. ft. Pine refuse, of 7605 B.t.u. per lb., gave gas of heat- 
ing value of 161 B.t.u. per cu, ft. 

A Cord of Wood is a pile 4 X 4 X 8 ft. = 128 cu. ft., comprising about 56% solid 
wood and 44% interstitial spaces. B. E. Fernow (J.C.I.W., vol. iii) gives the percentage 
of solid wood in various cords as follows: Timber cords, 74.07%; firewood cords (over 
6 in. diam.), 69.44%; billet cords (over 3 in. diam.), 55.55%; brush wood cords (less than 
3 in. diam.), 18.52%; roots, 37%. 


6. CHARCOAL 

THE COMPOSITION OF CHARCOAL depends on the maximum temperature dur- 
ing its production and the duration of that temperature. Black alder charcoal showed 
the following analyses (M. Violette): 


C H O' and loss Ash 

Carbonized at 592° F 73.24 4.25 21.96 0.55 24 61 

“ “ 1873° F 81.97 2.30 14.15 1,58 15.30 


Charcoal also is a by-product of the destructive distillation of wood in retorts at tempera- 
tures of from 390 to 625° F. Complete carbonization is not obtained. The yield of 
1 cord of wood weighing 40001b. by this process (J. S. S. Brame, Fuel, p. 20) is: Charcoal 
950 lb.; turpentine, 40 gal.; light oils, 16 gal.; heavy oi^s, 128 gal., together with large 
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volumes of gases. A typical analysis of these is: Heavy hydrocarbons, 8.16%; CH4, 
12.32%; C0 2 , 31.45%; CO, 35.08%; H, 10.94%; N, 2.05%. 

THE HEATING VALUE OF CHARCOAL depends on the percentage of carbon and 
ash, and ranges from 11,000 to 14,000 B.t.u. per lb. It may be calculated by Dulong’s 
formula. 

ABSORPTION OF GASES AND WATER BY CHARCOAL.— Freshly burned char- 
coal contains practically no water, but will absorb 4 to 8% by weight in 24 hr., and 10 
to 15% in a few weeks. The absorption of gases by charcoal is (Saussure) : 

NH3 .... 90.00 volumes N 2 0 .... 40.00 volumes N . . . . 6 .50 volumes 

HC1 85.00 “ CO2 . . . . 35.00 “ H (carbureted) . . 5.00 ** 

S0 2 65.00 “ CO 9.42 “ H... 1.75 

H 2 S 55.00 “ 0 9.25 


7. MISCELLANEOUS SOLID FUELS 


PEAT, air-dried, contains from 15 to 30% of water. A typical analysis is: C, 58%; 
H, 6%; 0, 31%; ash, 5%. Carbon may range from 63 to 51%, and ash from llto 2%. 
The specific gravity is about 0.4 but it may be compressed to much greater density. 
Feat may be burned in the air-dried condition, or it may be briquetted, powdered or 
coked. The method of preparation, except coking, has little effect on heating value. 
Poole gives the following values per pound of moisture-free peat from Black Lake, NT. Y. : 
Raw peat, 8237 E.t.u.; machine peat, 8050 B.t.u. ; dry powder, 7971 B.t.u.; briquets, 
steam-dried, 8203 B.t.u. Peat coke ranges from 12,000 to 14,000 B.t.u. per lb. Table 
40 gives analyses and maximum and minimum heating values of peats from various states 
of the U. S. Bulletin 37, Canadian Dept- of Mines gives the results of boiler tests fired 
with peat as follows: Calorific value of peat, 12,000 to 14,000 B.t.u. per lb.; moisture 
content, 15 to 20%; calorific value of dry peat, 8070 to 7590 B.t.u. per lb.; evaporation, 
4.70 to 4.96 lb. per lb. of dry peat; efficiency, 51.3% to 54.8%. 


Table 40. — Analyses and Calorific Values of Moisture-free Peat 


Location 

Vola- 

tile 

Fixed 

Car- 

bon 

Ash 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Location 


Vola- 

tile 

Fixed 

Car- 

bon 

Ash 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 

Conn 

i min. 

16.37 

1 6.08 

77.55 

1,708 

Michigan . . { 

min. 

42.54 

18 03 

39.43 

5,845 

1 max. 

61. 17 

31.58 

7.25 

10,00 1 

max. 

60.77 

32. 22 

7.01 

10,026 

Florida. . . 

( min. 

1 1.42 

38.53 

50.05 

1,202 

N. H { 

min. 

31 .00 

14. 24 

54.76 

4,046 

t max. 

67.80 

30.67 

1.53 

10,865 

max. 

66.74 

28. 67 

4.59 

10,280 

Maine.. .. 

f min. 

29.88 

12.31 

57.81 

3,634 

New York., j 

min. 

26.25 

10. 46 

63.29 

3,515 

1 max. 

59.95 

31.93 

8.12 

9,779 

8,663 

max. 

67.10 

28.99 

3.91 

10,307 

Mass 

f min. 

54. 13 

30.69 

15.18 

No. Carolina. 

.... 

51 .88 

28.83 

19.29 

8,249 

( max. 

57.04 

34.61 

8.35 

9,30 8 

Wisconsin., j 

min. 
m ax . 

23.69 

62.77 

5.91 

27.71 

70.40 

9 52 

2,608 
9,39 1 


SAWDUST AND HOG FUEL. — Hog fuel is the refuse from sawmills which has been 
reduced to chips of uniform size by a machine called a hog. The unit of hog fuel is 200 
cu. ft., equivalent to 1 cord of wood. Variation in voids, moisture and weight of wood 
will cause the weight of a unit to range from 2500 to 5000 lb., with 4000 lb. as a fair 
average. Sawdust and hog fuel have the same heating value as the wood from which 
they are made. (See p. 4—42.) 

The evaporative value of hog fuel ranges from S000 to 13,500 lb. of water evaporated 
from and at 212° F. per 200 cu. ft. of fuel. A few tests where the fuel has been weighed 
and the moisture determined have shown evaporations of from 3 to 6 lb. from and at 
212° F. per lb. of dry fuel. See papers by H. W. Beecher, C. L. Young and C. C. Simeral, 
Mech. Engg., July, 1928, for furnace designs and performances with hog fuel. See also 
p. 4-42. 

Sawdust briquets, of a composition of sawdust, 65%, coal dust, 25%, binder, 10% are 
described in Bulletin 753, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

WET TAR BARK, or oak bark, after use in tanning may be burned as fuel in a furnace 
with very large combustion space. Spent tan contains about 65% moisture, and has an 
available heating value of about 2665 B.t.u. per lb. (D. M. Myers, Trans. A.S.M.E., 
1909). The heating value of dry tan was found by six calorimeter tests to be 9504 B.t.u. 
per lb.; its composition was: C, 51.80%; H, 6.04%; 0,40.74%; ash, 1.42%. Mr. Myers 
states that with spent tan from 1.5 to 2.08 Hp. may be developed in horizontal tubular 
boilers per pound of tan. 

STRAW from wheat dried at 230° F., and of composition C, 46.1%; H, 5.6%; N, 
0.42%; O, 43.7%; ash, 4.1%, had a heating value of 6290 B.t.u. per lb. ; with 6%> water, 
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5770 B.t.u.; 10% water, 5448 B.t.u. Dry buckwheat straw showed a heating value of 
5590 B.t.u. per lb., and dry flax straw, 6750 B.t.u. Barley straw, of composition C, 36% ; 

H, 5%; N, 0.50%; O, 38%; ash, 4.75%, had a heating value, after deduction of heat lost 
in evaporating the water, of 5155 B.t.u. per lb. 

BAGASSE, or refuse sugar cane after the juice has been extracted, contains 30—50% 
wood fiber, 0-10% sucrose and 40-60% water. The heating value of dry bagasse is 
about 8300 B.t.u. per lb. The net heating value is { (1 — moisture content) X heating 
value of dry bagasse} — (heat required to evaporate the moisture into steam). See 
Wood, p. 4-41. E. C. Freeland ( Trans . A.S.M.E., xxxix, p. 611, 1913) gives calorific 
values of Louisiana bagasse as follows : 

Moisture Gross Calorific "Value Net Calorific Value 

56 .7% 3620 B.t.u. per lb. 2200 B.t.u. per lb. 

48 .2% 4800 B.t.u. per lb. 3350 B.t.u. per lb. 

According to H. S. Colby (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSB-53-3, 1931), the use of air preheated 
to 400° F. in burning bagasse with 40 to 50% moisture reduced the amount of auxiliary 
fuel oil from 7 to 21/3 gal. per ton of cane crushed, and increased the boiler capacity 
from 85 to 135% of rating. The relative properties of Louisiana and Cuban bagasse 
are given by Mr. Freeland in Table 41. 

The yield of bagasse from Louisiana cane is 406-600 lb. per ton. The evaporation 
from and at 212° F. per pound of bagasse is from 2 to 3 V2 lb.; 4-6 lb. of bagasse are 
equivalent to 1 lb. of coal (14,000 B.t.u. per lb.); 43-65 lb. are equivalent to 1 gal. of 
fuel oil (19,000 B.t.u. per lb.). The bagasse from 1 ton of cane will generate 1.16 to 

I. 44 boiler Hp. per 24 hr. (E. W. Kerr). Drying the bagasse before firing will effect con- 
siderable economy. See Bulletin 128, Louisiana Agricultural Expt. Station for designs of 
driers and of boiler furnaces for bagasse; also Tra-ns. A.S.ME.E., FSP— 53— 3, 1931. 

Table 41. — Comparison of Heating Values of Cuban and Louisiana Bagasse 


With 80% Juicib Extraction ok 'Weight of Cane 


Variety of Bagasse 

Extraction, 

Moisture, 

Fiber, 

| Heating Value, B.t.u. per Lb. 

percent 

percent 

percent 

T otal 

Net 


80 

32 . 8 

60 

5628 

4092 

Louisiana 

80 

42.8 

50 

4816 

5345 

With Nearly Equal Moisture Contents 


75 

42.6 

| 48 

I 480 7 j 

3335 

Louisiana 

80 

42.8 

| 50 

| 4816 1 

3345 


PRESSED FUEL. — Coal briquets comprise fine or slack coal or lignite, mixed with 
a binder and pressed into small blocks. The most generally used binder is coal tar pitch; 
other binders that have been used are rosin, asphalt and lime. The binder varies with 
the coal. A binder that is successful with one coal will be unsatisfactory with another. 
Briquetting may render fit for use coal that otherwise is valueless, particularly low grade 
fuel as lignite. Table 42 (TJ. S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 58, 1912) shows the increase in 
heating value of lignite due to the removal of moisture in briquetting. 


Table 42. — Heating Value of Lignite Briquets 


Lignite from 

| Moisture, percent | 

Heating Value, B.t.u. per lb. 

In 

Lignite 

In 

Briquets 

Removed 

Of 

Lignite 

Of 

Uriq nets 

Increase, 

percent 

Texas 

33.0 

9.0 

24.0 

6840 

9336 

36.5 

No. Dakota 

40.0 

12.0 

28. 0 

6241 

9354 

50.0 


42.0 

10.0 

3 2. 0 

6079 

9355 

l 54.0 

California 

40.0 

10.0 

30.0 

6080 

9264 

52.4 


The advantages of briquets, properly made with a suitable binder, as compared with 
raw fuel, are given in Bull. 58, U. S. Bureau of Mines as: More even and thorough com- 
bustion; produce little or no smoke, particularly with smaller sizes; retain their shape in 
the fire; do not cake and shut off air from upper surface of fire; bum to a fine ash without 
clinkering; fire requires less care; evaporative power greater than that of raw fuel at all 
rates of evaporation; weather resisting properties greater than that of raw fuel ; higher 
rates of combustion are possible than with run-of-mine coal; loss from breakage during 
transportation is less; no danger of spontaneous combustion; block shaped briquets 
require less storage space than run-of-mine coal; have higher calorific value than the 
raw fuel. Briquets may be used as a substitute for raw fuel in domestic stoves and 
heaters and in locomotives. They usually cannot compete with coal in power boilers. 
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OIL REFINING WASTES may be burned as fuel in special types of burners. These 
wastes comprise petroleum coke, burned in pulverized form, refinery acid sludge, soda 
bottoms, neutralized sludge, acid tar, wax tailings and flux bottoms. The heating value 
of sludge ranges from 17,500 to 8000 B.t.u. per lb. A combined type of burner is used 
which is capable of burning either gaseous, liquid or pulverized solid fuel without changing 
any part of the burner. Several such types of burners have been devised, some of which 
will burn all three types of fuel simultaneously. In one of these, gaseous fuel enters the 
furnace from a ring-shaped gas chamber, through an annular opening, and meets a rap- 
idly rotating current of air entering the burner through an air register in the outer end. 
Pulverized solid fuel and air enter tangentially a rifled coal-burner body, coaxial with 
and adjacent to the gas chamber. The stream of fuel is mixed with and carried by the 
secondary air from the register, rotating in the same direction. The oil is sprayed from 
a mechanical atomizer tip, located at the outer end of the coal-burner body. The oil 
issues in a divergent conical sheet, through which all of the secondary combustion air 
from the register passes. See paper by R. C. Yroom (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-53-27, 
1931) for description of several types of combined burners, and discussion on burning of 
refinery waste. Refinery waste is used as fuel in the plant of the Louisiana Steam 
Products, Baton Rouge, La., together with natural gas and fuel oil, generating about 
350,000 Lb, of steam per hour. See article by J. F. Muir, Power, Jan. 13, 1931, and paper 
by H. J. Klotz, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-54-6, 1932. 


LIQUID FUELS 

By Harry F. Tapp 
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1. CHARACTERISTICS OF FUEL OIL 

FUEL OIL is defined (A.S.T.M., D288— 31 T) as any liquid or liquefiable petroleum 
product burned for the generation of heat in an industrial or household furnace or firebox, 
or for the generation of power in a Diesel engine, exclusive of oils with a flash point below 
100° F., Tag closed tester, and oils burned in cotton or wool-wick burners. Fuel oils are 
classed as: 1. Residual oils, i.e., topped crude petroleums or viscous residuums obtained 
in refinery operations. 2. Distillate oils, derived directly or indirectly from crude petro- 
leum. 3. Crude petroleums and weathered crude petroleums of relatively low commer- 
cial value. 4. Blended fuels, i.e., mixtures of two or more of the above classes. 

COMMERCIAL STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS for fuel oils cover six grades. They 
are limited by detailed requirements summarized in Table 1. The several grades are 
defined as: No. 1. — A light domestic fuel oil; a distillate fuel oil for burners requiring a 
volatile fuel. No. 2. — Medium domestic fuel oil; a distillate fuel oil for burners requiring 
a moderately volatile fuel. No. 3. — Heavy domestic fuel oil; a distillate fuel oil for 
burners requiring low viscosity. No. 4. — Industrial fuel oil, for oil burners requiring low 
viscosity fuel oil. No. 5. — Medium industrial oil, for burners adapted to medium vis- 
cosity fuel oil. No. 6. — Heavy industrial fuel oil, for burners equipped with oil pre- 
heaters, permitting use of high viscosity oil. 

Flash Point (A.S.T.M., D93-22) is the temperature to which oil must be heated to 
give off sufficient vapor to f orm an inflammable mixture with air. It varies with apparatus 
and procedure used, and both must be specified when flash point is stated. The minimum 
flash point usually is controlled by law. If no legal requirements exist, minimum values 
of Table 1 are used. Maximum values are specified for oils 1-3 to insure required ease of 
ignition. 

"Water and Sediment (A.S.T.M., D96-28) are excluded almost entirely in oils 1-3, 
but allowed to limited extent in oils 4-6. "Water and sediment are determined together 
by the centrifuge, except that in oil No. 6, water is determined by distillation and sedi- 
ment by extraction with benzol. 
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Table 1. — Commercial Standard Specifications for Fuel Oil 

(A.S.r.M. Designation D396-34T.) 



Flash Point, 
deg. F. 

1 

Max. 

Water 

and 

Sedi- 

ment, 

per- 

cent 

Ash, 

per- 

cent 

Sul- 

phur, 

per- 

cent 

Max. 
Pour 
Point, 
deg. F. 

Carbon 

Resi- 

due, 

per- 

cent 

Distillation Temp., | 
deg. F. | 

Viscosity 


Min. ! 

Max. 

10% 

Point 

End 

Point 

90% 

Point 

Max. 

Min. 

Deg. F. 

Viscos- 

imeter 

1 


|50 

0.05 


0.5 

15 

0.02 

420 t '• 

600 t 






2 

no * 

ion 

0.05 « 


OJ 

15 

0 05 

440 % 

600 § 

620 t 





3 

no* 

200 

0.1 


0.75 

15 

0.15 

620 § 

70 


100 

STJ ** 

4 

150 

1.0 

0. it 

1.25 

|| 





500 

70 

100 

SP ** 

5 

150 


1.0 

0.15 | 







100 

25 

122 

SF tt 

6 

' 150 


2*0 f 

1 1 






.... 

300 

100 

122 

SFtt 


* Or legal requirement, t A deduction in. quality stall be made if sediment exceeds 1%. 
t Maximum. § Minimum, if No limit. || May be specified when required by conditions of 
storage or use. ** Saybolt universal. +t Saybolt Furol. 


Pour Point (A.S.T.M., D97-28) is tie lowest temperature at which oil will flow under 
prescribed conditions. 

laboratory Distillation (A.S.T.M., D86-27 for oil 1, A.S.T.M., D158-28 for oils 2 
and 3) of a sample under prescribed conditions is an index of volatility. The 10% and 
90% points represent, respectively, temperatures at which 10% and 90% of the sample 
are distilled over. The end point is the maximum temperature recorded by the distilla- 
tion thermometer at the end of distillation. The 10% point is an index of ease of ignition. 
The 90 % point and the end point are specified to insure that the oil will burn completely 
and produce a minimum of carbon. 

Viscosity * (A.S.T.M., 3388-26) is the time in seconds in which a definite volume of 
oil will pass through a tube of specified dimensions at a definite temperature. It is a 
measure of the resistance of oil to flow. Viscosity- decreases as temperature increases; 
preheating makes possible the use of oils of relatively high viscosities at normal temper- 
atures. Maximum viscosity is limited because of its effect on oil flow in pipe lines, and 
on the degree of atomization that can be had in given equipment. The Saybolt Universal 
viscosimeter is used for low-viscosity fuel oils, and the Saybolt Furol viscosimeter for 
heavier oils. Other types of viscosimeters used with fuel oils are the Engler and Redwood. 

The Nat. Elect. Light Assoc. Prime Movers Committee, 1931, gives a curve of the 
temperature-viscosity relations of a California fuel oil, from which the following figures 
are taken. Viscosity is in Saybolt universal seconds. 

Temp. Deg. F 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 170 190 210 

Viscosity 2300 1600 1150 820 600 450 340 200 110 85 

Table 2, from Day’s Handbook of the Petroleum Industry, gives approximate factors 
for converting viscosity as determined by one instrument to viscosity as determined by 
another. Tor additional information on viscosity determination and viscosimeters, see 
Battle’s Industrial Oil Engineering (Lippincott) and Day’s Handbook of the Petroleum 
Industry (John Wiley and Sons). 

The viscosity-temperature chart (A.S.T.M. Method D341-32T) is convenient for 
estimating viscosities and temperatures other than standard test temperatures. 

Specific Gravity is the ratio between, the weight of any volume of oil at 60° F. and the 
weight of an equal volume of pure water at 60° F. It always is used for solid petroleum 
products and often for liquids. Except for exact laboratory work, gravity determinations 
on liquid petroleum are made by hydrometer (A.S.T.M. , D287-30T), the depth to which 
it sinks in the liquid, as shown by the scale, determining specific gravity direct, or the 
gravity in degrees A.P.I. The A.P.I. gravity of pure water at 60 °F. is 10°. The range 
for fuel oils is approximately 10° to 40° A.P.I. 

To overcome the confusion due to the use of two so-called Baum§ scales, for light liquids, 
the American Petroleum Institute, the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the U. 8. Bureau of 
Standards agreed, in 1921, to recommend that only the scale based on the modulus 141.5 
be used in the petroleum-oil industry, and that it be known as the A.P.I. scale. The 
relation of degrees A.P.I. to specific gravity is expressed by 

Degrees A.P.I. = {141.5/ (Sp. gr. 6O°/60° F.) j — 131.5 

Liquid fuels are p urchased by volume. All gravity reading? and volume determina- 

* Absolute viscosity is the force required to move a plane surface of 1 sq. cm. at a speed of 
1 cm. per sec. with reference to another plane surface, separated from the first bv a layer of liquid 
1 cm. thick. See p. 4-56. 
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Table 2. — Approximate 


Multipliers for 
Converting 


’2 % 



Saybolt Uni- 

*3 g 

p S 



versal sec. to 

P c 






<0 

H a 

f 



Red- 

wood, 

sec. 

Engler, 

deg. 

*0 a 

fg 





0.0328 

200 





. 0325 

225 

36 

31 

16 

0.856 

. 0322 

250 

38 

32 

21 

.853 

.0318 

275 

40 

34 

22 

.850 

.0316 

300 

45 

38 

40 

.840 

.0310 

325 

50 

42 

53 

.834 

. 0306 

350 

55 

46 

66 

.829 

.0301 

375 

60 

50 

79 

.825 

. 0298 

400 

65 

53 

92 

.822 

. 0295 

450 

70 

57 

2.05 

.819 

.0293 

500 

80 

65 

2.32 

.815 

.0289 

550 

90 

73 

2.58 

.81 1 

.0287 

600 

100 

81 

2.85 

.808 

.0285 

700 

120 

97 

3.38 

.805 

. 0282 

800 

140 

1 12 

3.92 

.803 

.0280 

900 

160 

128 

4.46 

.801 

.0279 

1000 

180 

144 

5.00 

.800 

. 0278 



*Engler degrees are obtained by dividing the 
by the outflow time in seconds for 200 ec. of water i 
and should be between 51 and 52 seconds. 


Conversion Table 


Multipliers for Convert- 
ing Saybolt Universal 
Seconds to 




J.S 

Saybolt 

Furol, 

sec. 

Red- 

wood, 

sec. 

Engler, 

deg. 


160 

5.55 


0.800 

0. 0277 


180 

6.22 


.799 

. 0277 

30 

200 

6.91 

0.111 

.798 

.0276 

28 

219 

7.59 

.1 10 

. 798 

.0276 

33 

239 

8.27 

.108 

. 798 

.0276 

35 

259 

8.96 

.108 

. 798 

.0276 

38 

279 

9.64 

.107 

. 797 

. 0275 

40 

299 

10.32 

.107 

.797 

.0275 

43 

319 

1 1.01 

.106 

. 797 

.0275 

47 

359 

1 2.38 

.105 

. 797 

.0275 

52 

398 

13.75 

.104 

.797 

. 0275 

57 

438 

1 5. 11 

.104 

.797 

. 0275 

62 

478 

16.49 

.103 

.797 

.0275 

72 

558 

19.23 

.103 

.796 

.0275 

82 

637 

21.97 

.103 

. 796 

. 0275 

92 

717 

24.71 

.102 

. 796 

.0275 

102 

796 

27.46 

.102 

. 796 

. 0275 


outflow' time in seconds for 200 cc. of the oil, 
it 68° F. The later figure is the “ water factor’* 


tions should be corrected to the standard temperature, 60° T. For correction tables, see 
Circular 154, U. S. Bureau of Standards. The unit of volume is the barrel (42 U. S. gal.) 
— 5.6 cu. ft. approx. Weight of fuel oil ordinarily is taken as 60 lb. per cu. ft., whence 

1 bbl. = 336 lb. at 60° F. The coefficient of expansion of the average fuel oil is approxi- 
mately 0.0004 per deg. F. 

Carbon Residue. (A.S.T.M., IMS9-30.) — The carbon residue test, in connection with 
other tests and the use for which the oil is intended, furnishes information and throws 
light on the relative carbon-forming qualities of an oil. For medium viscosity and blended 
oils it is used to detect heavy residual products. 

Ash. (A.S.T.M. D128-27.) — The ash test determines the amount of non-combustible 
impurities, which come principally from the natural salts present in. the crude oil, or from 
chemicals used in refinery operations. They also may come from scale and dirt picked 
up from containers and pipes. Ash in fuel oils causes rapid deterioration of refractory 
materials in the combustion chamber, particularly at high temperatures. Some ash- 
producing impurities are abrasive and destructive to pumps, valves, control equipment 
and other burner parts. Ash specifications are included to minimize these operating 
difficulties. 

Specific Heat of fuel oils varies from 0.4 to 0.55 for the temperature range generally 
used. Specific heat increases with temperature, and decreases as the specific gravity of 
the oil increases. The Prime-movers Committee of the Natl. Elect. Light Assoc., 1930, 
gives the* following mean specific heats of a California oil of 18° A.P.I. 

Temp. deg. E.. 100 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 260 280 

Mean Specific Heat . 0.450 . 456 .463 . 470 . 479 . 490 . 502 . 514 . 527 541 

HEAT COFTENT. — Exact determination of the heat content of fuel oil is made in a 
bomb calorimeter. Calorimeter determination is unnecessary unless the oil is bought 
on a B.t.u. basis. The heat content so varies with the gravity that the latter is a reliable 
index of the former. Approximate heating values for heavy oils may be computed by: 
B.t.u. per lb. = 18,650 -f- 40 (A.P.I. ° — 10). See Publication 97, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, for additional information on heat content. See Table 3 for analysis and heat con- 
tent of typical oils. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF PETROLEUM. — Petroleum is composed of carbon 
and hydrogen combined as hydrocarbons, and small quantities of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur. The range of ultimate analysis of fuel oils is C, 8087%, H 2 , 10-17%, S, 0-6%, 

0 2 and N 2 , 0-6%. 

The ultimate analysis determines the theoretical air required for combustion (See Air 
Required to Burn Various Fuels, p. 4-07), and the maximum COs possible, which depends 
on the chemical analysis, or on the carbon-hydrogen, ratio. The carbon-hydrogen ratio is 
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Table 3. — Analyses and Calorific Value of Various Fuel Oils 


Oil 

C 

Chemic 

H 

al Am 

O 

ilysia 

N 

S 

Specific 

Gravity 

Flash 

Point, 

deg. 

F. 

Fire 

Point, 

deg. 

F. 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 
as Re- 
ported 

B.t.u. 
per lb. 
by 

Formula 


84.60 

10.90 

2.87 


1.63 

0.92 

142 

181 

19,060 

19,1 42 


86.37 

1 1.30 


1. 14 

0. 60 

0.95 

162 


18,720 

18>48 

Bakersfield, Cal 

85.0 

12.0 

1. 0 

0.2 

0. 8 




18,600 


84.9 

13.7 

1 , 

, 4 


0. 89 



19,21 0 

19350 

- - - 

"pAinri fl j li gh t. ........ 

82.0 

14.8 

3. 

2 


0.83 



17,930 

19,309 

West Va., crude 

84.3 

14.1 

1. 

. 6 


0. 84 



18,400 

19,736 

Ohifij nmcifi ........ . 

83.4 

14.7 

1 3 i 


0.6 

0. 80 



19,580 

20,065 

Mexican, crude 

82.8 

12.19 

0.43 

1.72 

2.83 

0.91 

77 

120 

18,493 

19,215 

Baku, Russia, heavy 

86.6 

12.3 

1. 

11 


0.94 



19,440 

19,017 


Table 4. — Relation of C-H Ratio, C0 2 and Excess Air 


Percent Excess of Air 

I 0 1 

1 10 

| 30 

| 50 

| 100 


j Percent C0 2 

C-H ratio = 6 (light oil) 

I 14.9 

13.5 

1 1.3 
11.8 

9.7 

7.2 

“ “ = 7 fmfirliiim nil) J 

! 15.6 

14 . 1 

10. 1 

7 5 

“ “ = 8 (heavy oil) | 

16.1 

14.5 

12. 2 

10.5 

7.8 


<C 4- 0.4S)/H. Table 4 gives relation between. C-H ratio, percent of excess air, and 
CO 2 - In practice, burning of fuel oil -will give CO 2 as follows: High, average, 12-14%; 
average, 10-12%; minimum (poor), 8%. 

SPECIFIC HEAT OF FLUE GAS with oil fuel varies with temperature. F. G. Philo 
(Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP-54-11, 1932) presents a curve which shows it to vary in a straight 
line from 0.245 at 300° F. to 0.27 at 2000° F. 

OIL COMBUSTION THEORIES. — Three theories of the burning of hydrocarbons 
are: 1. The hydrogen burns with oxygen, before the carbon unites with oxygen. 2. The 
carbon burns in preference to the hydrogen. 3. A preliminary combination of oxygen 
with the hydrocarbon forms an intermediate hydroxylated compound, which, in turn, 
burns ox is broken down thermally. 

Investigations by W. A. Bone and others indicate a combination of hydrocarbons with 
oxygen, preliminary to final combustion (theory 3) . Hydrocarbons combine with oxygen 
to form alcohol and aldehydes as a preliminary to burning to CO, CO 2 , and H a O. This 
holds true at all temperatures. Intermediate reactions at high temperatures may vary, 
but the initial hydroxylated molecule always is formed at the first contact with oxygen. 
No selective combustion of either carbon or the hydrogen of the hydrocarbon is evident. 
The initial addition of oxygen to the hydrocarbon molecule forms an alcohol which reacts 
with more oxygen to form an aldehyde. The aldehyde frequently breaks down into 
intermediate combustible gases, CO and or the aldehyde may burn completely to C0 2 
and H 2 O. This process is termed hydroscylation. 

The heavier hydrocarbons usually undergo reactions other than simple hydroxylation, 
as do the lighter hydrocarbons if conditions are unfavorable to forming hydroxylated 
compounds. Heavy hydrocarbons may be cracked to saturated and unsaturated lighter 
hydrocarbons, or they may be decomposed completely into carbon and hydrogen. The 
lightest saturated hydrocarbons are cracked much more slowly than the heavier hydro- 
carbons. 

In ordinary combustion of hydrocarbons no soot will form if conditions favor hydroxy- 
lation, viz., premixture with air and ample time for oxygen to enter into the hydrocarbon 
molecule. If conditions favor cracking, a smoky flame results. For example, if hydro- 
carbons and oxygen from the air are not thoroughly mixed, the heat due to burning part 
of the hydrocarbons decomposes or cracks the remainder. For the conditions of ordinary 
combustion, the hydrocarbon, plus a small amount of oxygen, may bo assumed to become 
a mixture of CO -|- H 2 , which mixture burns as if the reactions were 2H a + 0 2 = 2K 2 0, 
ami 2(X) -f 0 2 = 2CO a . 

Soot and Scale Deposits from Oil Fuel. — The soot deposited by heavy oil fuel may 
1 arid-forming material, principally from the sulphur in the oil. If it becomes 
vvet, from boiler leakage or other sources, serious corrosion may result. To avoid this, 
! . k ' should be blown out at least every 48 hr. Representative soot and scale 

( 1 ieport of Prime-movers Committee, Natl. Elect. Light Assoc., 1930) analyzed 
as follows: 

Soot,— -Loss on ignition (carbon, etc.), 51.15%; Si0 2 , 1.89%; Fe 2 0 3 , 12.50%; CaO, 
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0.60%; MgO, 0.20%; alkalis as Na 2 0, 6.24%; Cl, trace; sulphates, as S0 3 , 27.4%. The 
acidity of this soot calculated as H 2 SO 4 , is 21.13%. 

Scale. — Insolubles, as Si02, etc., 4.2%; Fe20 3 , 1.9%; NiO, 2.0%; CaS0 4 , 2.7%; 
Na 2 S0 4 , 89.2% - Some of the sodium sulphate was present as the acid sulphate. 

COMPARATIVE FUEL COSTS are estimates of performance based on known and 
assumed factors, supposed to represent average conditions. Known factors are cost per 
unit, and heat content per unit. The assumed factor is the efficiency of utilization of the 
heat content of the fuel. To compare fuel costs intelligently, conditions under which the 
fuels are used must be studied, and each problem considered separately. The accuracy of 
an estimate of the probable relative consumption of two fuels will be in direct proportion 
to the accuracy of information available. 

A formula for estimating the relative value of oil and other fuels is 


AT* - (W e X B c X E c ) -s- (H Q X JBo) 

where X 0 = units of fuel oil per unit of competing fuel; W c = unit of weight or volume of 
competing fuel; H c — heat content per unit of weight or volume of competing fuel; E c = 
efficiency at which competing fuel is utilized; H 0 — heat content per unit of weight or 
volume of fuel oil; E 0 — efficiency at which fuel oil is utilized. IJnit cost figures of the 
two fuels then may be used to determine comparative costs. 

The actual efficiency of a given heating operation can be determined only by test. If 
tests are not available, assumed efficiencies must be used, based on knowledge and experi- 
ence. Factors to be considered axe fuel used, air-fuel ratio, furnace volume, combustion 
temperatures, amount and condition of heating surface, relation between heating surface 
and Alow of gases, the heat absorbing medium (water, air, metal, etc.), load factor, load 
fluctuation, and temperature of the escaping combustion gases. 

Other factors than fuel cost that must be considered to determine real comparative 
operating cost, are: 1. Cost of installation. 2. Labor. 3. Results obtained, i.e ., quality 
of finished product. 4. Uniformity or flexibility of heat control. 5. Reliability. 6. Main- 
tenance. 7. Depreciation of equipment. 8. Operating cost of power for equipment, 
including auxiliaries. Installation cost is important, but should not be considered until 
study of the whole problem is complete. The advantages of a given fuel may so out- 
weigh this factor as to make it negligible in the final analysis. 

ADVANTAGES OF FUEL OIL. — (Haslam and Russell, Fuels and Their Combustion.) 

1. Weight 30% less and space occupied 50% less than coal of equivalent heat content. 

2. No deterioration in storage. 3. Freedom from spontaneous combustion. 4. Storage 
may be distant from furnaces. 5. Fuel is immediately available and may be stored 01 
removed with practically no labor. 6. High combustion rates per cubic foot of combus- 
tion space. 7. Great flexibility in furnaces to readily and economically carry peak and 
valley loads. 8. Low labor cost to handle oil at the furnace and to clean boiler tubes 
9. No labor for cleaning fires or removing ashes. 10. High efficiency and practically no 
smoke. 11. Absence of wear on machinery due to ash and dust. 12. Low pressure drop 
through the furnace. 13. A minimum of excess air required for complete combustion. 


2 . METHODS OF BURNING FUEL OIL 

OIL BURNER TYPES. — Oil burners can be classified as: 1. Natural draft vaporizing 
burner. 2. Natural draft atomizing burner. 3- Mechanical draft vaporizing burner 
4. Meehan cal draft atomizing burner. They also can be classified, according to most 
common use made of each class, as: A. Domestic burner's, using oils Nos. 1, 2 and 3, full- 
or semi-automatic, or manually controlled, used in domestic heating systems. B. Com- 
mercial burners, using oils Nos. 3, 4, 5 or 6, full- or semi-automatic, or manually controlled- 
used in heating boilers for apartment houses, office, manufacturing, and public buildings, 
etc., usually semi-automatic. C. Industrial burners using oil No. 6, used for industrial or 
power steam generation, and for using any grade of oil from No. 1 to C, to supply heat for 
industrial processes. 

Mechanical Draft Burners use a fan or blower to supply the air for combustion. 
Mechanical draft may be used with either vaporizing or atomizing burners. Its advan- 
tages are: 1. A more constant supply of air under varying draft conditions. 2. Velocity 
of the air may be used to increase turbulence or mixing effect. 3. Sufficient air for clean 
combustion from a cold starting condition is supplied without depending on chimney 
draft. 4. Can be used to develop high ratings when necessary. Its disadvantages are: 
1. Increased first cost. 2. Cost of power. 3. Mechanical wear and noise. 

ATOMIZATION breaks the fuel into fine particles that readily mix with the air fo* 
combustion. It then burns with a clean hot flame, being vaporized and oxidized by th« 
resulting combustion before cracking takes place. In pressure atomizing burners th« 
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fineness of spray increases as pressure increases and as viscosity decreases. In burning 
No. 6 oil, a pulsating flame results if viscosity is reduced to a point -where the fuel tends to 
vaporize. Table 5, from U. S. Navy Manual of Engineering Instruction, shows the effect 
of pressure and viscosity on spray angles. This effect will vary with different burners 
and must be determined for each design size. If particles of oil or vaporized oil escape 
from the combustion zone because of improper atomization, combustion chamber design or 
air control, their heat content ■will escape with the flue gases. These losses are known as 
hydrocarbon losses and may be determined -with the Burrell-Orsat gas analysis apparatus. 
Factors affecting hydrocarbon losses are: 1. Insufficient turbulence. 2. Cracking of oil 
and vapor in hot inert gases of combustion. 3. Cooling effect of excess air. 

The advantages of atomization of oil are: 1. Atomizing burners can be used with 
heavier grades of oil. 2. Can be adapted to large applications because of larger capacity 
range. 3. Complete combustion is assured by the ability of the small particles to pene- 
trate turbulent combustion. 4. Accurate metering of the fuel is possible, resulting in 
uniform combustion conditions. Disadvantages are: 1. Necessity of power-driven units 
to effect atomization. 2. Higher installation cost. 

Table 5. — Effect of Pressure and Viscosity on Spray Angle of Pressure Atomizing Burners 


88° F- = 340 Seconds 

125° F. = 130 Seconds 

200° F. — 50 Seconds 

Say bolt "Universal 

Saybolt Universal 

Saybolt Universal 

Viscosity 

Viscosity 

"Viscosity 


Pressure, pounds per square inch, gage 



125 

150 

200 j 250 

300 

125 

150 | 200 

250 

300 

125 

150 

200 

250 

300 


Spray Angle, deg. 

5520 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

46 

44 

42 

41 

38 

5320 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

46 

45 

44 

42 

41 

53 

52 

50 

48 

46 

5220 

37 

38 

38 

39 

39 

47 

45 

44 

42 

41 

55 

53 

51 

49 

47 

5020 

41 

42 

43 

43 

45 

50 

49 

48 

48 

47 

57 

57 

57 

54 

52 

4430 

47 

48 

48 

49 

50 

57 

56 

55 

54 ! 

53 

61 

59 

59 

58 ] 

56 


Mechanical Pressure Atomizers are designed for capacities ranging from 0 to 3000 lb. 
of oil per hour per burner. Oil is delivered to the burner, preheated if necessary for pump-, 
ing and atomization, under pressures ranging from 40 to 250 lb. per sq. in. or more, depend- 
ing on the quantity and grade of oil used. Pressure is varied to increase or decrease the 
capacity of the tip. With low-capacity burners, 1.35 to 10 gal. per hr. (diameter less than 
0.030 in.), the capacity range generally is determined at pressures of 40 to 150 lb. per 
sq. in. for the lighter oils Nos. 1 to 4; for the heavier more viscous grades Nos. 5 and 6, 
the orifice size is increased and the capacities determined at pressures of 100 to 250 lb. 
per sq. in. The oil leaving the atomizer tip is broken into fine spray by centrifugal force, 
and by the rapid expansion following a sudden reduction in pressure. A regulating valve, 
manual or automatic, maintains a uniform pressure at the atomizer. Automatic valves 
usually are controlled by steam pressure. 

Because of the high pressures used, the dimensions of the various parts of the atomizer 
must be held to limits of 0.001 to 0.005 in., if uniform results are to'be expected. Even 
slight imperfections in the oil passages and orifice will cause faulty atomization. Care 
must be used in handling and cleaning burner tips. In shipping, storing and handling, 
they should be individually wrapped and protected against damage. The nose of the 
atomizer should have a shallow counterbore to protect the orifice. 

The principal advantages of mechanical pressure atomization are: 1. Simplicity. 
2. Uniform atomization. 3. Accurate and uniform metering of fuel. 4. High efficiency 
at high ratings. The disadvantages are: 1. Clogging of small orifices and passages (can 
be reduced materially by providing suitable strainers). 2. Capacity of individual tips 
is limited to narrow range (the larger the tip the greater the capacity range). 3. High 
preheating temperature required with heavy grades of oil. 

Steam-atomizing Burners are classified as outside mixers or inside mixers. Both types 
can be designed to produce either round or flat flames. They are designed for capacities 
ranging from 5 to 1500 lb. of oil per hour per burner. A burner using steam for atomizing 
abso may be used with compressed air. The oil is delivered to the burner oil -regulating 
valve at pressures ranging from 5 to 50 lb. per sq. in., preheated if necessary for pumping 
and atomization. The preheating temperature for steam-atomizing burners usually is 
lower than that required for mechanical pressure atomizers, as the viscosity is decreased 
by the heat of the steam used for atomization. 

Steam usually is delivered to the burner steam-regulating valve at boiler pressure, 
it should be dry or superheated, as moisture causes the flame to sputter. The amount of 
divitm used for atomization varies with the design of the burner, the skill of the operator, 
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and the boiler capacity. Under average conditions it ranges from 2 to 4% of boiler out- 
put. With competent operators and well-designed burners, the steam consumed may be 
as low as 1 1/2 to 2%; with careless operators or poor burner design it may be 4 to 6% or 
more. See Pig. 1 from paper by E. H. Peabody, The Burning of Liquid Fuel {Tram. 
A.S.M.E. FSP-50-13, 1928). 

The principal advantages of steam- 
atomizing burners are: 1. Simplicity of 
design. 2. Low first cost of installation. 

3. Low preheating temperature required. 

4. Low pumping pressures. 5. Flexi- 

bility and high efficiencies at low and 
moderate rates of driving. 6. Ability to 
burn extremely heavy oils. The dis- 
advantages are: 1. Steam consumption 
of burners. 2. Limitation in boiler 
capacity. 3. Decreased efficiency at high Fig. 1. Comparison of Steam and Mechanical 
rates of driving. Atomizing Burners 

Low-pressure Air Atomizers. — Atomization of light oils can be accomplished satis- 
factorily with low-pressure air, without depending on oil pressure, if a sufficient quantity 
of air is supplied. The energy in a large volume of low-pressure air equals the energy in 
Table 6. — Percent of Combustion Air Required for Atomization 

Air pressure, lb. per sq. in 0.25 0.50 2 5 10 25 60 100 

Percent of a ir required 68 52 42 33 25 19 13 9 7 

smaller volumes of air at higher pressures. The quantity of air required depends on 
design of burner, degree of atomization required, grade of oil, its pressure and tempera- 
ture. Table 6 gives the approximate minimum quantity of atomizing 
air required at different pressures. 

Mechanical Rotary Atomizers. — Oil is fed by a pump or gravity 
through a regulating valve to a rapidly rotating tapered cup. The 
oil enters at the rear, or point of least diameter, is carried forward 
and spread out in a film on the inner surface, and atomized by 
centrifugal force as it is thrown off the edge of the cup. The cup is 
rotated either by a motor or low-pressure air turbine. Rotary cup 
burners are designed for capacities ranging from 5 to 2000 lb. of oil 
per hour per burner. 

The principal advantages of rotary disc, or cup, burners, are: 
1. Flexibility over large capacity ranges. 2. High efficiencies. 3. 
Ability to burn heavy oils at low preheating temperatures. The 
disadvantages are: 1. High first cost. 2. Vibration and noise from 
moving parts. 3. Inefficient combustion resulting from operating 
burner beyond its rated capacity. 

COMBINATION OIL AND GAS BURNERS. — The need for a 
reliable fuel supply in installations burning natural gas has led to 
the development of combination oil and gas burners. The necessity 
of thoroughly mixing natural gas and air for combustion makes the oil 
burner of any type ideal equipment for such combinations. The oil 
and gas ratings are such as to permit either fuel to be used for carry- 
ing the load. 

TESTING- OF OIL BURNER TIPS. — To insure equal amounts of 
oil being fed to each burner in a battery, frequent tests of burner tips 
are advisable. Tips wear, and leakage between burner parts may 
occur. Both tend to increase flow, and considerable variation in 
capacity of individual burners thus may exist. Natl. Elect. Light 
Fig. 2. resting De- Assoc. Publication No. 30 illustrates the testing device shown in 
OiTiB uroer C Ti' 1 *8 ^ 2. The burner under test is compared with a standard burner 

1 umer ips admitting water under 120 lb. per sq. in. pressure to both 

burners simultaneously. The discharge is caught in two receivers A and B fitted with 
manometers a and b to show the water level in each. The manometer of the test receiver 
B is graduated to show its contents in percentage of the standard receiver A. Flow con- 
tinues through the two burners until the manometer on the standard receiver reads zero, 
when the inlet valve is closed and the variation of the test burner from standard is read 
directly on the test receiver manometer. A test of 60 used burners showed a maximum 
variation, from standard of 16%; 40 new burners showed a maximum variation of 7%. 
All were corrected within 2% of standard. 
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PREPARATION OF LIQUID FUEL.— Many variations and combinations of the 
methods used to prepare liquid fuel for combustion, including domestic burners, will be 
found in Handbook of Oil Burning, by H. F. Tapp, 1931. 

For information on various types of oil burners the data published by the following 
manufacturers is suggested. 

Pressure Ato mizin g Burners.— a. Domestic; Automatic Dele© Appliance Gorp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Gilbert and Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.; May Oil Burner Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

b. Commercial, Industrial and Marine: Anthony Co., Long Island City, N. Y. ; The Babcock 
and "Wilcox Co., New York; The Engineer Co., New York; Peabody Engineering Co., New York. 

Air and Steam Atomizing Burners.— a. Domestic Automatic Air Atomizing: Caloroil Burner 
Corp., Hartford, Conn.; General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

b. Commercial and Industrial: W. N. Best Co., New York; National Airoil Burner Co., Phila- 
delphia; Staples and Pfeiffer, Ltd., San Francisco. 

Rotary Atomizing Burners. — a. Domestic Automatic: Automatic Burner Corp., Chicago; Tim- 
ken Silent Automatic Co., Detroit; U. S. Burner Corp., Hartford, Conn. 

b. Commercial, Industrial and Marine: S. T. Johnson, Oakland, Cal.; Ray Burner Co., San 
Francisco; Petroleum Heat and Power Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Vaporizing Burners. — Domestic Automatic: Franklin Oil Heating, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; 
Mcllvaine Burner Corp., Chicago; Par Appliances, Inc., La Crosse, Wis. 

OIL BURNER CONTROLS may be classified as: 1. Manual. 2. Continuous opera- 
tion. (high-low). 3. Continuous operation (graduated control). 4. Intermittent opera- 
tion (full automatic). 5. Combinations of 2 and 4, or of 3 and 4. With the exception of 
manual control and operation, the system may respond to changes in temperature or 
pressure, or both, through electrically or mechanically actuated devices. F or data on oil- 
burner controls the data published by the following manufacturers is suggested. 

Electric Controls for domestic, commercial and industrial burners: Minneapolis-Honey well Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mercoid Corp., Chicago; Penn Electric Switch Co., Dea Moines, Iowa. 

Mechanical Controls for commercial and industrial burners. Fulton-Sylphon ! ''Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn,; Kieley Mueller Inc., New York; Preferred Utilities Mfg. Co., New York; Smoot Engineering 
Corp., Chicago. 

A Full Automatic Control System incorporates a device responsive to changes in tem- 
perature or pressure, a sequence control device, and a device to ignite the oil or combustible 
mixture. If all operations except ignition are performed automatically, the control is 
semi-automatic. The method of control depends on the design characteristic of the 
burner, grade and amount of oil burned, and character of the load. Manual control 
largely is used in the industries for metal melting, varnish cooking, forge furnaces, ceramic 
furnaces, etc., where temperature or pressure control is relatively unimportant or where 
the operation requires close attention and the temperatures or pressures are changed dur- 
ing critical reactions in the process. In general, however, automatic controls are advan- 
tageous in most applications. 

Limit Controls to protect boilers or furnaces from excessive operation of the burner 
respond to the amount of pressure or heat developed in boiler or furnace. These controls 
usually are designed for electric connection to the control of the burner. They are so 
connected that if the boiler or furnace control has broken the circuit, due to excess pressure 
or heat, the burner is inoperative regardless of the demand from the thermostat or other 
normal control device. 

BURNER AND FLAME APPLICATION. — The design and type of burner governs 
the general shape of the flame, and determines in part the method of installing the burner 
and the path of flame in the boiler or furnace. Pressure atomizing burners usually have 
a cone-shaped fame, the included angle varying between 4.5 and 1 20 deg., depending on 
the atomizer tip design and control of air flow. By controlling air flow, it also is possible 
to obtain a flat flame. Steam- and air-atomizing burners in general can be designed to 
produce either flat or cone-shaped flames; rotary atomizers are limited to cone-shaped 
flames, whose included angle may be varied by control of air flow about the atomizer cup. 
Specific instructions for control of flame shape are given in manufacturers’ instructions. 
Most burners are sufficiently flexible in this respect to be generally adaptable to boiler 
settings, but the type of boiler or furnace, and also the shape and size of the combustion 
chamber should be considered in selecting the type and number of burners. No more 
burners should be used than are needed to utilize the available combustion volume with 
sufficient flexibility to meet existing load conditions. For example, for a relatively narrow 
and deep combustion chamber, one burner is preferable, provided the oil rate can be varied 
to suit both the minimum and maximum load. 

Adequate flame distribution requires that the flame conform as nearly as possible to 
the shape of the combustion chamber, for the reasons: 1. Maximum combustion volume 
is utilized. 2. Provides for thorough mixing of fuel and air during combustion process, 
insuring efficient combustion. 3. Permits using a minimum of excess air. 4. Reduces 
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hydrocarbon losses. 5. Is conducive to quiet combustion.. 6. Maximum thickness of 
flame is obtained, providing maximum transfer of radiant beat. 7. Reduces flame 
impingement on refractory 'walls of combustion chamber. 

DESIG-N OF COMBUSTION CHAMBER. — Refractory combustion chambers are used, 
principally: 1. To permit. maintenance of high temperature in combustion chamber to 
quickly vaporize raw fuel injected by the burner. 2. To protect parts of boiler or furnace 
that are not cooled properly. Additional benefit may be obtained by building brickwork 
to guide and increase flame travel in the combustion chamber. 

The more important points to be considered in the design, of combustion chambers axe : 
1. The refractory surfaces provide a radiant heating surface, which aids in combustion, of 
the oil. Hence, it should be of minimum bulk so that It will heat rapidly and bring the 
combustion chamber to an efficient operating temperature- 2. Usually the combustion 
chamber must be so designed as to protect metal parts that are not cooled by water. 
3. The shape of the combustion chamber should be such as to: a, get maximum flame dis- 
tribution, giving consideration to the size and shape of the flame; b, provide maximum 
flame travel, taking into consideration location of fuel passes to the indirect heating sur- 
face. 4. All the direct heating surface of the furnace should, if possible, be exposed to 
the radiant heat of the flame and should not be covered with refractory material, except 
to prevent direct flame impingement. 5. For uniformly satisfactory flame distribution, 
square corners must be avoided ; surfaces of the combustion chamber should curve upward 
to increase the turbulence within the chamber without creating downward eddies from 
the flame. 6. The center line of the burner should be high enough to prevent flame 
impingement on the hearth, and allow air to circulate below the flame to insure complete 
combustion. 

COMBUSTION VOLUME- — In any installation, two combustion volumes are to be 
considered: 1. Available volume- 2. Effective volume. 

Available Combustion Volume is the total volume enclosed by the boiler and its 
foundation or setting which may be used as combustion space. This is space enclosed 
by the floor or hearth, side walls, or water legs, up to the crown sheet or equivalent, 
which is a plane tangent to the bottom of the lowest row of tubes or other water-backed 
surfaces. A bridge wall should be considered as a side wall. 

Effective Combustion Volume is the space actually occupied by the flame and circulat- 
ing gases. It is controlled by the design, application and adjustment of the burner, and 
should be as nearly equal to the required available volume as conditions will permit. The 
required combustion volume varies with different classes of work, and usually is expressed 
as B.t.u. released per cu. ft. per hr. There are no fixed rules except that, in general, higher 
temperatures are involved with higher B.t.u. releases, and must be considered in connec- 
tion with the life and services of refractory materials and structural supports of boilei 
or furnace. The intensity of combustion noise also tends to increase with high heat 
releases. Unless the refractory walls of the combustion chamber are cooled, high B.t.u. 
releases should not be used except in emergencies. The average range of B.t.u. releases 
for various types of installation is given in Table 7. 

Table 7. — Average Range of B.t.u. Releases for Various Classes of Oil-burning 

Installations 

Type of Installation 

Commercial heating boilers (large) 

High-pressure steam boilers (medium) . . . 

High-pressure steam boilers (large) 

High-pressure steam boilers (marine) .... 

High-pressure steam boilers (naval) 

Industrial furnaces 

FIREBRICK AND REFRACTORY CEMENT. — Firebrick and refractory cement 
should be selected on the basis of the service in which they are used. A grade higher than 
absolutely necessary should be chosen because of abuse under extreme operating condi- 
tions. The life of refractory material in combustion chambers is shortened by sustained 
high temperature, rapid changes in temperature, and by panting or vibration from com- 
bustion. High temperatures result from: Operation above normal rating; normal opera- 
tion with insufficient combustion chamber volume; flame impingement; combustion, 
chambers designed for high B.t.u. releases. Rapid temperature changes may be reduced 
to a minimum by the operating personnel. A cold boiler should be brought up to operat- 
ing temperature and pressure as slowly as possible. When securing the boiler, registers 
and dampers must be closed tightly to allow the boiler to cool slowly. Panting usually 


B.t.u Release per 
cu. ft-, per hr. 
40,000- 70,000 

40.000- 70,000 

40.000- 200,000 

40.000- 100,000 

60.000- 200,000 
30,000—1 00,000 
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is due to improper drafts, faulty atomization, fluctuating oil pressure or high B.t.u. 
releases- Sputtering results from water in the oil or wet steam supplied to steam-atomizing 
burners. 

FURNACE FLOORS. — The burner manufacturer usually specifies the furnace floor 
construction. The several layers are as follows: 1. Instilating brick or material. 2. First 
course of brick, dry, laid i/ie in. apart to provide for expansion, joints broken between 
adjacent rows. 3. Dry refractory cement, filling all cracks and covering bricks to depth 
of l/s in. 4. Second course of brick similar to first, overlapping joints in first course. 
5- Dry refractory cement as in (3). After firing, the bricks take a permanent set and the 
cement vitrifies to a hard surface- For air ports built into the floor, the bricks may be set 
in. refractory cement mortar. 


3. STORAGE OF FUEL OIL 


FUEL OIL STORAGE TANKS generally are classified by material, as steel or con- 
crete; by size in gallons, etc.; by location, as exposed or inside, under-ground or buried; 
by use, as light or heavy oil tanks. The essential requirements for tanks are tightness 
and durability. The specifications of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, for labeled 
tanks, or of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, are generally accepted standards. 
See Tables 8, 9 and 10. Some cities and states require special construction, and local 
regulations should be studied before installation. Tanks for heavy oil usually have a 
manhole and provision for a tank preheater, using either steam or hot water. Such ta nks 
should be designed to heat the oil in the vicinity of the suction pipe to not over 100° F. 
See Table 11. 


Table 8. — Specifications for Under-ground Oil Storage Tanks 

(National Board of Fire Underwriters, Revised 1631) 


Maximum capacity, gal 

.. 285 

560 

1100 4000 

12,000 

20,000 

30.000 

Gage of metal 

16 

14 

12 7 

1/4 in. 


3/g in. 

Weight of metal, lb. per sq. ft 

.. 2.50 

3.125 

4.375 7.50 

10. 00 

12.50 

15.00 


Top of under-ground tanks to be not less than 2 ft. under-ground. Material to be galvanized 
steel, basio open-hearth, or wrought iron. Joints to be welded, or riveted and caulked. 


Table 9. — Specifications for Above-ground Oil Storage Tanks 

(National Board of Fire Underwriters, Revised 1631) 


Maximum capacity, gal. . 60 350 560 1100 Over 1100 

Gage ofjmetal ...... . . . , 18 16 14 12 See Note 1 


Note 1 . Thickness of metal for above ground tanks to be calculated by the following formula: 
t = 2.5 HDS/TB, where t = thickness of metal, in.; if = height of tank above bottom of ring under 
consideration, ft.; D — diam. of tank, ft.; S = specific gravity of liquid; T = tensile strength of 
plate, lb. per sq. in,; E = efficiency of joint in ring. Minim urn values of t are: Tanks not over 6 ft. 
diain., t *= 3/16 in. ; tanks over 6 ft. diam., t = 1/4 in. 


Table 10. — Spacing of Fuel Oil Tanks 


(National Board of Fire Underwriters) 


Distance 
between 
Tanks, ft. 

Maximum Capacity, 
gal. 

Distance 
between 
Tanks, ft. 

Maximum Capacity, 
gal. 

Distance 
between 
TanlcB, ft. 

Maximum 
Capaci ty, 
gal., 
Above- 
ground 

Under- 

ground 

Above- 

ground 

U nder- 
ground 

Above- 

ground 

5 


750 

40 

500,000 

45,000 

100 

266,000 t 

10 

75,000 I 

1,100 

50 

Unlimited 

64,000 * 

150 

400,000 t 

20 

100,000 

3,000 

60 

“ 

80,000 * 

250 

666,000 f 

25 

150,000 

21,000 

75 

“ 

125,000 * 

300 

1,333,000 t 

30 

200,000 | 

31,000 

85 

“ 

200,000 * 

350 

2,666,000 t 


* May be increased 33% if 
distanoe may be 175 ft. if provi 
parts of yard and system. 


provided with approved extinguishing apparatus. f Minimum 
tied with approved extinguishing apparatus that also covers other 


Care of Tanks. — Oil tanks should be cleaned at least once a year. Water and foreign 
material which settles out of the oil, if allowed to remain on the tank bottom, will acceler- 
ate corrosion. Large storage tanks should have a manhole for entrance fox periodic ex- 
aminations and cleaning. 10 insure that all oil vapors have escaped, before entering the 
tank, the manhole should be left open for several hours, and air circulation established by 
steam, compressed air, or a fan. The tank should be examined carefully, the bottom 
thoroughly cleansed, and all discolored or rusty spots scraped and painted with a compo- 
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flifcion paint, insoluble in oil or water, made especially for this purpose. Ordinary paint 
is unsuitable, being soluble in oil. 

OIL PUMPS. — The primary purpose of an oil pump in connection with oil burners is 
to draw oil from the storage tank by suction and. deliver it to the burner. A secondary 
purpose, sometimes, is to deliver the oil under sufficient pressure to produce the atomiza- 
tion necessary for combustion. (See page 4-50.) 

PIPIN' G- SYSTEMS depend on the design, of burner, storage system, grade of oil and 
the requirements of local authorities. 

Heavy Oil Systems. — The principal difference between the piping for light and heavy 
oils is the use of preheaters. Consult burner manufacturers for detailed requirements for 
individual types of burners. The kind and amount of equipment necessary depend on 
design of burner, grade of oil used, location of tank, character of load, and degree of auto- 
matic operation required. Fig. 3 shows a typical heavy oil piping layout. 


. Oil Burner and Register 
. Automatic Electric ” ‘ 

. Oil Regulator 
. Oil Discharge Strainer 
. Oil Discharge Heater 
. Pressure Relief Valve 
. Combination Fan and Pump Set 
. Flexible Hose 
. Suction Strainer 
, Motor Switch, 

. Remote Control Switch 
. Damper Regulator 
. Manifold Suction Heater 
. Steam Trap 
. Check Valve 
. Tank Gage 
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Fig. 3. Typical Heavy Oil Piping Layout 


Pill Lines. — Not less than 2-in. pipe should be used for light oils (No. 1) ; for heavy 
oils (No. 6), 6-in. or 8-in. pipe should be used. A pipe too large is better than one too 
small. The fill line for any storage tank should pitch from the fill box to the tank A 
trap should be provided, either directly inside or outside of the tank, or the fill line sealed 
by ending it in the tank below the bottom of the suction line. The fill line always should 
be connected at the low end of the tank, and never cross-connected to the vent pipe. 

Vent Pipe. — All fuel oil storage tanks must be vented. The size of the vent pipe 
should be in proportion to the size of the fill line, and never should be less than 1 3 /4-in. 
pipe. The vent line should be without traps, pitched up from the tank and connected 
near the high end. It should be installed with swing joints, and should not be cross- 
connected with any line other than a vent. The vent pipe terminal should be visible 
from the fill box, should be weather-proof and preferably without screens. 

The Suction Line is a most important part of an installation. Between buried storage 
tanks and the building wall, it should pitch toward the tank, and always should have 
swing joints. Usually a foot-valve is advisable on the suction line inlet in the tank, 
about 2 in. above the bottom of die tank for light oil, and 4 in. above for heavy oil. A 
testing tee should be in the suction line to permit testing at any time. 

Strainers. — Every oil line to the burner should have a suitable strainer, either suction 
or discharge. If the plant is shut down regularly single strainers are satisfactory, but for 
continuous operation, duplex strainers are advisable. The size of mesh depends on grade 
of oil used, location of strainer and design of burner. In general, the mesh should not be 
finer than necessary to protect ecruipment in the portion of the line where the strainer is 
located. For light oils, suction strainers are 30 mesh or finer; discharge strainers 40 mesh 
or finer. For heavy oil, suction, strainer meshes range from 8 to 30; discharge strainers 
from 20 to 80 mesh. The area of strainer Burface is of equal importance as the size of 
mesh. Suction strainers should be at least double the area of the suction line. Discharge 
strainers should have at least 1 sq. in. area per gallon of oil burned per hour. 

PREHEATERS may be classified as : 1. Use, i.e., tank, suction, discharge, auxiliary. 
2. Construction, i.e., manifold, coil, multipass, film. 3. Heating medium, i.e., steam, 
hot water, electric. 

Tank Heaters are used only where oil temperature in the tank is so low that oil cannot 
be pumped. Tank heaters sometimes are called suction heaters. Often, however, for 
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long suction lines a manifold heater is used to insure a steady flow of oil. Steam or hot 
-water furnishes heat, depending on the grade of oil, the temperature required, and the size 
of heater. Steam generally is used, but some city ordinances require hot-water heaters 
to insure control of maximum temperature. 

Discharge Heaters reduce the viscosity of the oil to permit atomization. They always 
should be used for oils Nos. 5 and 6, regardless of burner design. With pressure atomizing 
burners they often can be used to advantage with No. 4 oil. At least two discharge pre- 
heaters should be provided, each of sufficient capacity to carry the normal load, to permit 
cleaning and inspection without interrupting service. Tor wide variations in load, several 
heaters should be installed, to be cut in and out as needed. The best practice uses one 
heater at maximum capacity rather than several in parallel or partial capacities. To 
avoid excessive heat losses, discharge heaters should be placed as close to the burner as 
structural conditions will permit. 

Auxiliary Heaters. — Auxiliary electric heaters, used to preheat heavy oils, permit 
starting when the system is cold. This type of heater also is incorporated in full auto- 
matic heavy oil burners. It requires approximately 0.0146 kw-hr. to raise 100 lb. of oil 
1° F, in one hour. This type also is incorporated in full automatic heavy oil burners. 

Oil Temperature. — The temperature required for the oil depends on the design of 
burner, and viscosity of the oil. Table 11 gives the range of temperatures commonly 
used. The table is based on gravity and should be used only as an approximation. The 
correct temperature required to reduce the viscosity of the oil to from 70 see. to 140 sec. 
Saybolt Universal should be determined by test, or A.S.T.M. specification D341-32T, 
and maintained. Gravity is not an accurate index to viscosity. Because of operating 
difficulties in pumping and atomizing, oil should not be heated above its flash point. 


Table 11. — Approximate Preheating Temperatures for Fuel Oil 


Gravity, 

A. P. I. 

Temperature, 
deg. F. 

Gravity, 

A. P. I. 

Temperature, 
deg. F. 

Gravity, 

A. P. I. 

Temperature, 
deg. F. 

iO-12 

275-325 

16-18 

150-200 

22-24 

160-200 

12-14 

220-275 

18-20 

140-160 

24-26 

70-80 

14-16 

175-250 

20-22 

100-140 




Preheaters designed for steam generally should have from 0.15 to 0.3 sq. ft. of heating 
surface for each gallon per hour capacity, depending on the grade of oil used and design of 
heater. So many variables are involved, i.e., types of heaters (manifold, coil, multipass 
and film), heating mediums (high- and low-pressure steam, hob water), temperature 
required by service conditions, grade of oil, types of burners, etc., that preheaters either 
should be selected on burner manufacturers’ recommendations, or designed as a heat 
exchanger on the basis of data applying to specific installation requirements. Heaters 
should be examined regularly to detect leaks between the oil and steam passages. Such 
leaks usually can be detected by examining a sample of condensate from the heater. 
Heaters should be cleaned regularly, using steam in the oil passes and boiler compound 
in the steam passes. After disconnection or repair, heaters should have a hydrostatic 
pressure test before being put in service. Good practice provides discharge heaters with 
a by-pass relief valve to the suction or return line, to prevent damage by abnormal 
pressures if the oil lines of tho heater are cut out and the steam left on. 

TEST CODES. — All data, observations and calculations necessary for testing sta- 
tionary steam generating units are given in the A. S.M.E. Boiler Test Code. See p. 16—13. 
For low-pressure boilers, use the A.S.H.V.E. Standard Code for Testing Steam Heating 
Boilers Burning Oil Fuel. 

4. FLOW OF OIL* 

The flow of oil in pipes is influenced by the viscosity of the oil, which varies with 
temperature, and by the character of flow, i.e., streamline or viscous, and turbulent. 

VISCOSITY is that property of fluids by which they resist an instantaneous change 
of shape or arrangement of their molecules. 

Absolute Viscosity is defined as the force required to move a plane surface of the 
fluid, of 1 sq. cm. area, parallel to another plane surface of the fluid at 1 cm. distance 
from the first, and with a relative velocity of 1 cm. per sec. The unit of viscosity is the poise 
- 1 dyne-cin. per sec. per sq. cm. The centipoise = 0.01 poise usually is used in engineer- 
ing calculations. The viscosity of water at 68° F. is 1 centipoise. The temperature at 
which viscosity is measured always should be stated. The symbol of absolute viscosity i.sju. 

To convert viscosity as measured in poises to viscosity as measured in English units, 


* itevised by Hubert Thurston Kent. 
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the following conversion factors are used: I poise = 100 centipoises = 0*0672 lb. mass 
per ft. per sec. — 0.0672 poundal-sec. per sq. ft. = 0.00209 lb. force sec. per sq- ft. 

Kinematic Viscosity, whose symbol is y, is the ratio of the absolute viscosity p, to the 
density p, of the fluid, i.e., y — ixj p, Kinematic viscosity is more useful in engineering 
work, as it can be determined directly from viscosimeter readings (see p. 4-46) by using 
the equations of Table 12. Kinematic viscosity also is defined as the ratio of absolute 
viscosity to specific gravity. The former definition, however, is preferred. 


Table 12. — Equations for Converting Viscosimeter Headings to Kinematic Viscosity 

t = time of flow seconds 


Viscosimeter 

Metric Units 
y = sq. cm. per sec. 

English Units 
y = sq. ft. per sec. 

Saybolt Universal * 

V = 0.0022 t - (1.8/0. • Ell 

y = 0.00000237 t - (0.00194/0- 

lal 

Engler 

y = 0.00147 t — (3.74/2). [2] 

y = 0.00000158 t - (0.00403/0- 

2al 

Redwood 

y = 0.0026 t - (1.72/0 . [3] 

y = 0.00000280 t - (0.00185/0- 

[3a] 


* Saybolt Eurol = (Saybolt Universal/10) Approx. See Table 2. 


Relative Viscosity is the ratio of the absolute viscosity of a fluid to that of water. 
The symbol of relative viscosity is Z. 

Density, p, is defined as the mass per unit volume. It also is defined as the weight 
per unit volume, as determined by balancing against standard weights, and not as measured 
on a spring balance. 

Variation of Viscosity with Temperature. — The absolute viscosity of petroleum oils 
varies with temperature, decreasing as temperature increases. Between 32° and 400° F. 
the variation will be in a straight fine when plotted on logarithmic paper. 

STREAMLINE AND TURBULENT FLOW. — In streamline or viscous flow, each 
particle of fluid moves in a direction parallel to the axis of the channel or pipe. In a pipe, 
the velocity of flow increases from a minimum at the circumference to a maximum at the 
center. The average velocity over the cross section of the pipe is one-half the maximum 
velocity. The velocity at any radius r is 

V - { (Pi — P 2 )/4Z^} X { (£> 2 /4: — r>] [4] 


wherein any homogeneous system of units V = velocity; r = radius; P i and P 2 = higher 
and lower pressures, respectively; L = length; ju = absolute viscosity; D = diameter. If 
velocity distribution be plotted with radii as ordinates, and velocities as found by equation 
[4] as abscissas, the resulting curve is a parabola with its vertex in the axis of the pipe. 

When the velocity increases beyond a certain value the flow ceases to be streamline 
and becomes turbulent. The point at which streamline flow ceases is determined by 
the Reynolds number (see below). Streamline flow usually exists with values of Reynolds 
numberr below 2000. Tor values between 2000 and 3000, the flow is unstable, and this 
range is called the critical velocity . The point at which flow changes from streamline to 
turbulent is the crilical velocity region. Plow is turbulent when the Reynolds number is 
above 3000. Plow in the critical range produces excessive pressure drops without corre- 
sponding increases in volume discharged. Oil pipes, therefore, should be so designed as to 
avoid flow in the critical region. 

Reynolds Number. — Prof. Osborne Reynolds in 1S74 showed that the critical velocity 
varies directly as the absolute viscosity of the fluid and inversely as the pipe diameter 
and the density of the fluid. These relations are expressed in the Reynolds number. 
For a discussion of Dimensional Analysis, on which Reynolds numbers are based, see 
Eshbach, Handbook of Engineering Fundamentals, Sect. 3 (John Wiley <fc Sons), and 
Barnard, Ellenwood and Hirshfeld, Elements of Heat-Power Engineering, Part III, 
p. 795 (John Wiley <fc Sons). 


Reynolds Number : 


diameter X velocity X density 
absolute viscosity 


■is v p 


■ [5] 


diameter X velocity __ DV 
kinematic viscosity y 


[ 6 ] 


In computing a Reynolds number a homogeneous system of units should be used if formulas 
[5] and [6] are to be applied directly, for example, metric dimensions and viscosities in 
poises or centipoises. If dimensions are expressed in the English system, the conversion 
factors given above under definition of absolute viscosity must be introduced. 

Example. — Given a liquid of viscosity 30 centipoises ( = 0.3 poise), density 0.9 gram per 
cu. cm., flowing at a velocitv of 300 cm. per sec. in a pipe 10 cm. diam.; Reynolds number = 
(10 X 300 X 0.9) /0.3 = 9000. 

In English units, density = 0.9 X 62.43 = 56.187; velocity = 300 X 0.03281 = 9.843 ft. 
per sec.; diam. = 10 X 0.03281 = 0.3281 ft. Conversion factor = 0,0672. Reynolds number — 
(0.3281 X 9.84:3 X 56.187)/(U3 X 0.0672) = 9000. 
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VOLUME OF FLOW. — la the folio-wing discussion, based on article by* Prof. W. F. 
Durand in Day’s Handbook of the Petroleum Industry (John. Wiley & Sons), the units 
are all in the English system, viz., pounds, feet, and for viscosity, poundais. 

Notation. — p. = absolute viscosity, poundal-sec. per sq. ft. = 148B centipoises; p — den- 
sity, lb. per cu. ft.; D, d = diameter, ft. and in., respectively; L— length, ft.; V — velocity, 
ft. per sec.; Pi, P 2 = higher and lo-wer pressures, respectively, lb. per sq. ft.; h <= head, 
ft. = (Pi — P 2 )/p lb. per sq. ft.; g = acceleration due to gravity — 32.2; R = Reynolds 
number = DVpJ p; K = a constant. 

The head causing the flow of oil is 

2 


h — <f> - 


- x 5ii 


[7] 


If 4>(DVp~)/p be put equal to /, equation [7] corresponds to the familiar D’Arcy equation 
for the flow of water 


h =/(L/D)(V 2 /2g) [8] 

Fox a given value of R = ( DVp/p ) the value of / in equation [8] will be constant, 
irrespective of the individual values of D, V, p and ju. Table 13 gives values of / for 
various values of P. If R be expressed asDV X (p/p) , the value of (p/p) can be obtained 
from the readings of a Saybolt Universal viscosimeter by means of Table 14. This 
table gives the reciprocals of the vaLues of y = p/p computed by formula [la]. The 
value of R, and consequently of /, for any combination of values of D and V thus is easily 
determined from the viscosimeter reading. 

The volume of oil flowing depends on the area of the pipe and the velocity. From 
equation [8] 

V 


where K is a constant depending on the diameter of the pipe and the value of /. Values 
of K are given in Table 15. Values intermediate to those given in the table can be 
obtained by plotting on logarithmic paper any two values of K for a given pipe diameter 
and drawing a straight line between the points. Intermediate values of both K and f 
then can be read. Volume, in cu. ft. per sec., then is 


Q - VA = — : [10] 

Values of A = ( 7 r£> 2 /4) may be taken from Table 15. The volume flowing measured in 
any other units is 


111 ] 


where C is a constant whose value is as follows. 


Unit . . . 

Cu. ft. 

Cu. ft. 

U. S. gal. 

TJ. S. gal. 

Barrels 

Barrels 


per min. 

per hr. 

per min. 

per hr. 

(42 gal.) 
per hr. 

(42 gal.) 
per day 

C 

60 

3600 

448.8 

26,928 

641.1 

15,386 


If L is taken in miles instead of feet, the constant C becomes 
Cl = c/v 5280 = 0.013762 C. 

The only uncertain factor is the value of /. Emory Kemler (Trans. A.S.M.E., HYD- 
55-2, 1933) in an exhaustive study of the work of previous investigators, concludes: 
1. Value of f is independent of the fluid flowing for identical values of R. 2. For brass 
pipe, f varies only about ±5% from an average value and is substantially independent 
of pipe size and fluid flowing for identical values of R in the range usually met in practice. 
3. For steel pipe, f varies about =t 10% from an average value, and varies with size because 
roughness increases with pipe diameter. 4. If roughness is not large enough to cause 
contraction and enlargement losses, / never exceeds 0.054. Kemler further states that 
the effect of diameter on flow is important, since/ varies as D 6 . Hence, a small change 
in D produces a large change in /. For example, if a value of D = 1 is used in design, 
whereas the actual value is 0.9, the pressure drop will be about 70% greater than the 
value based on I) =1. 

Streamline Flow. — The value of f for streamline flow in circular horizontal pipes 
has been determined experimentally to equal 64/R = 64 p/DVp. If this is substituted in 
equation [8j we have 

h = (32 pLV)/gD*p [12] 

which is known as Poiseuille’s law. It indicates that for streamline flow in horizontal 
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pipes the drop in pressure varies directly as the absolute viscosity, average velocity and 
length of pipe, and inversely as the square of the pipe diameter. 

Turbulent Flow. — The value of / in turbulent flow depends almost entirely on the 
roughness of the pipe. There has been no rational method of evaluating roughness, 
and heretofore the selection of j for a given set of conditions has been largely a matter 
of experience and judgment. R. J. S. Pigott (The Flow of Fluids in Closed Conduits, 
Mech. Engg. , Aug. 1933) has evolved a method which, while empirical, is well borne out 
by experimental data. Basing his method on Kemler’s studies (see above) Pigott 


Table 13. — Values of f Corresponding to Various Reynolds Numbers 


Streamline Flow j 

Turbulent Flow 

DVp/fi 

/ 

DVp/n 

/ 

DVp/fi 

f 

DVp/p. 

f 

i do 

0.6400 

2,500* 

0.0442 

14,000 

0.0292 

70,000 

0.0195 

200 

.3200 1 

3,000 

.0426 

16,000 

. 0280 

80,000 

.0190 

400 

. 1600 

3,500 

.0412 

18,000 

.0271 

90,000 

.0185 

600 

. 1067 

4,000 

.0400 

20,000 

. 0264 

1 00,000 

.0180 

800 

.0800 

4,500 

.0390 

25,000 

. 0249 

150,000 

.0168 

1000 

.0640 

5,000 . 

.0382 

30,000 

.0238 

200,000 

.0158 

1200 

.0533 

6,000 

.0364 

35,000 

.0228 

250,000 

.0150 

1400 

.0457 

7,000 

.0350 

40,000 

.0219 

300,000 

.0144 

1600 

.0400 

8,000 

.0340 

45,000 

.0213 

350,000 

.0140 

1800 

.0356 

9,000 

.0330 

50,000 

.0208 

400,000 

.0137 

2000 

.0320 

10,000 

.0320 

60,000 

. 0200 

450,000 

.0134 

2400* 

.0267 

12,000 

.0304 | 






* In critical region; flow unstable, and may be either streamline or turbulent. 


Table 14. — Values of p/ jx Corresponding to Various Saybolt Universal Viscosities 


Saybolt 

Seconds 

p/p 

Saybolt 

Seconds 

p/m 

Saybolt 

Seconds 

p/ P 

Saybolt 

Seconds 

Pip 

40 

21,600 

90 

5216 

200 

2154 

1000 

422 

50 

12,550 

1 00 

4596 

300 

1419 

1500 

281 

60 

9,100 

1 25 

3562 

400 

1060 

2000 

21 1 

70 

7,236 

1 50 

2919 

500 

847 



80 

6,050 

1 75 

2477 

750 

564 




Table 15. — Value of K in Formula for Flow of Oil 


; 

| NT ominal Diameter of Pipe, in. 


1 12 

1 io 

1 8 

1 6 

1 5 

1 4 | 

3 1 

2 


j D = Actual Diameter of Pipe, ft. 

/ 

1 .000 

i 0.8349 

| 0.6650 | 

1 0. 5054 

| 0.4205 

| 0.3355 | 

l 0.2555 | 

0.1726 




A = Actual Area of Pipe, sq. 

ft 




0.7854 

| 0.5476 

| 0.3474 | 

[ 0. 2006 

| 0.1389 

| 0.0884 | 

| 0.0513 | 

0.0234 


| Values of K 

0.020 

56. 71 

51.82 

46.24 

40.32 

36. 78 

32. 85 

28.67 

23.56 

.021 

55. 34 

50.57 

45. 14 

39.35 

35. 88 

32.06 

27.99 

22.99 

.022 

54. 07 

49.40 

44.09 

38,44 

35. 06 

31. 32 

27.32 

22.46 

.023 

52. 88 

48.32 

43. 12 

37.59 

34. 29 

30. 64 

26.73 

21 .97 

.024 

51. 77 

47.30 

42. 22 

36,80 

33. 57 

29.99 

26. 17 

21 .51 

.025 

50. 72 

46.35 

41.37 

36.07 

32. 89 

29.38 

25.64 

21 .07 

.026 

49. 74 

45.45 

40.57 

35.36 

32. 25 

28.81 

25.14 

20 .65 

.027 

48. 81 

44.60 

39.80 

34,70 

31.65 

28. 28 

24.67 

20.27 

.028 

47. 93 

43.79 

39.08 

34.08 

31. 09 

27. 76 

24.22 

19.91 

.029 

47. 10 

43.04 

38.41 

33.48 

30. 54 

27. 28 

23.80 

19.56 

.030 

46. 30 

42.31 

37.75 

32.91 

30. 03 

26. 82 

23.41 

19.23 

.031 

45. 55 

41.62 

37. 14 

32.38 

29. 55 

26. 38 

23.03 

18.93 

.032 

44. 83 

40.97 

36.56 

31,87 

29. 07 

25.96 

22.66 

18.63 

.033 

44. 15 

40.34 

36.00 

31.38 

28. 62 

25. 57 

22.31 

18.34 

. 034 

43. 50 

39.74 

35.47 

30.92 

28. 21 

25. 20 

21.98 

18.08 

.035 

42. 87 

39.17 

34.96 

30,48 

27.80 

24.84 

21.67 

17.81 

.036 

42. 27 

38.62 

34.47 

30.05 

27. 41 

24.49 

21 .37 

17.56 

.037 

4 1. 69 

38.10 

34.00 

29.64 

27. 04 

24.16 

21 .08 

17.33 

.038 

41. 14 

37.59 

33.55 

29.25 

26. 68 

23.84 

20.79 

17.09 

.039 

40. 61 

37.11 

33. 11 

28,87 

26. 33 

23.52 

20 . 5'2 

16.87 

. 040 

40. 10 

36.64 

32.71 

28.51 

26. OO 

23.23 

20.27 

16.67 

.050 

35.87 

32.78 

29.25 

25,50 

23. 26 

20.77 

18.13 

14.89 

. 060 

32. 82 

29.92 

26.71 

23.28 

21. 24 

1 8. 96 

16.55 

13.61 
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derived the curves, Fig. 4, which give the value of f for various classes of pipe with various 
degrees of roughness- Kemler has shown that roughness varies with diameter and 
character of pipe. From his data, Pigott prepared Table IS, which, shows the effect 
of these two variables and refers the reader to the proper curve in Fig. 4, from which 
to select a value of / consistent with the given conditions. 

Pigott bases his method on the assumption that the roughness of the surface has the 
effect of entangling a film of the fluid somewhat thicker than the depth of the projecting 
rough portions, flowing at low speed close to the wall of the pipe, and thereby virtually 
reducing the diameter of the pipe. Since the flow varies asZ) 5 , a small increase in roughness 
will cause a large variation in flow. For a given pipe diameter, the thickness of the film 
would decrease with increased speed or density, and would increase with increase of 
viscosity and roughness. Pigott concludes that the values of / approach the values 
for smooth pipes as the diameter increases, and must lie between, the smooth pipe curve 
and a constant value of 0.054 for entirely rough surfaees- 


5. GASOLINE AND KEROSENE 

PETROLEUM NAPHTHA is a generic term applied to refined, partly refined or 
unrefined petroleum products, and liquid products of natural gas, not less than 10% of 
which distills below 347° F., and not less than 95% of which distills below 464° F., when 
subjected to distillation in accordance with the A.S.T.M. standard method. (A.S.T.M. 
designation D86.) 

Gasoline is defined (A.S.T.M. designation D288-31T) as a refined petroleum naphtha 
which by its composition is suitable for use as a carburant in internal combustion engines. 
For gasoline specifications see Federal Specification Board requirements. Also see Edgar, 
Boyd and Hill, The Meaning of the Gasoline Distillation Curve, Trans. A.P.I., 1930. 

While gasoline and kerosene are not entirely uniform in make-up, there is substantial 
agreement among producers and consumers as to their general characteristics. 

The fuel-air ratio for gasoline and kerosene varies between 14 and 15 lb. of air per 
pound of fuel. t t f 

Commercial Gasoline is a mixture of liquid hydrocarbons distilling between about 100 
and 400° F. It usually is a composite of: a. Straight run gasoline, i.e., the portion of 
crude oil boiling up to 400° F.; b. Cracked gasoline, i.e., the same portion of the product 
made by thermally decomposing heavy oils; e. Casinghead or natural gasoline, i.e., the 
liquid hydrocarbons carried as vapor in natural gas. The sulphur content usually is 
limited by specification to 0.1%, and the proportion of elements other than carbon and 
hydrogen is negligibly small. The elementary composition by weight is, in general, not 
far from carbon, 85.7%, hydrogen, 14.3%. The refined product on the market usually is 
free of water, acid compounds, gum or other deleterious constituents. 

Gasoline ordinarily is graded by volatility and anti-knock value (octane number; see 
p. 14-68) into motor, premium and aviation grades, the latter being used in airplanes. 
Typical samples of these grades may have characteristics given in Table 17. 

Typical significant properties of gasoline are: Volume as vapor at 32° F. and 760 mm., 
3 6 cu ft per lb., 22.3 cu. ft. per gal. ; air required for combustion of 1 lb. of gasoline, 15.3 
lb.; calorific value = 18,254 -b (39.6 X deg. A.P.L) = 20,600 B.t.u. (approx.); vapor 
pressure at 100° F. (Reid method, A.S.T.M. D323-32T), 7-8 lb. (summer), 9-10 lb. 
(winter) ; surface tension against air, 25-28 dyne-cm.; 

specific heat = {(*° F. -f 670) (2.10 - Bp. gr.)}/2030 = 0,52 (approx.); 
heat of vaporization (approx.), 130 B.t.u. per lb., 150 for light fractions, 100 for heavy 
ends; electrical conductivity, (2 to 4) X 10“ 14 ; coefficient of thermal expansion perdeg.F., 
0.0006-0.0007 (see Bur. Stds. Circular 154 for tables of calculated results). 

Table 17. — Characteristics of Typical Gasolines 

Distillation,* per cent evaporated 
Initial Boiling Point, I.B. P. . . . 

10 

50 . 

90 

End Point, E. P 

Specific gravity f . - • ■ • 

Gravity, deg. A. P. I 

Octane number f .--i_ .. - 

* A.S.T.M. Specification D86-30. t The specific gravity will be l «avier(a 9 jch as 0 77) for 
products made from naphthenic or aromatic crude oils t A.S.T.M. Specification D357-34X 
§ With lead tetraethyl. 1 Up to 85-90 with lead tetraethyl. 


Motor 

Preiniu.ii 

Aviation 

100° F. 

85° F. 

125° F. 

1 48° F. 

125° F. 

165° F. 

276° F. 

235° F. 

200° F. 

358° F. 

350° F. 

250° F. 

400° F. 

385° F. 

310° F. 

0 753 

0.732 

0.716 

56.4 

61.8 

66.0 

69 § 

, 76 § 

, 75 If 
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EXPLOSIVE MIXTURES OF GASOLINE.— Mixtures of air and gasoline vapor con- 
taining from 1.5 to 2.5% of gasoline are explosive. (Tech. Paper 115, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines.) 

SPECIFIC VOLUMES of petroleum products completely vaporized at one atmosphere 
pressure are given in publication No. 97 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Table 18 
gives values at 60° F. for products having a specific gravity range of 0.6690 to 0.7796 to 
include both, gasolines and kerosene. 

Table 18. — Specific Volume of Petroleum Products at 60° F. and 1 Atmosphere Pressure 

(U. S. Bureau of Standards) 


Gravity, A. P. 1 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 

“ specific 0.7796 0.7587 0.7389 0.720 1 0.7022 0.6852 0.6690 

Vapor, cu. ft. per lb 2.8 3_J 3A ^7 A. 0 A3 4. 6 


Petroleum Naphthas for Special Purposes, as dry cleaning and paint thinning, usually 
are made up of materials corresponding to the higher-boiling half of gasoline. The boiling 
range of dry-cleaning solvent may be from 250° or 280° F. to 400° F., and the flash point 
is around 100° F. The physical properties correspond to those of gasoline, making allow- 
ance for the shift in molecular weight. 

KEROSENE is defined (A.S.T.M. designation E288-31T) as a refined petroleum 
distillate having a flash point not below 73° F. as determined by the Tag closed tester 
(see A.S.T.M. designation D56), and suitable for use when burned in a wick lamp. 

Kerosene is a higher boiling product than gasoline or the special naphthas. The sig- 
nificant physical properties of a typical product are, in general, as follows : Specific gravity, 
0.8155; A.P.I. gravity, 60° F., 42.0; flashpoint, closed tester, 132° F.; coefficient of thermal 
expansion, per deg. F., 0.0005; viscosity, centipoises, 1.9; heat of vaporization, 85 B.t.u. 
per lb.; surface tension, 30 dyne-cm.; assay distillation: overpoint, 347° F. ; 10%, 381 °F.; 
50%, 436° F.; 90%, 500° F.; end, 539° F. 

Specifications for Kerosene for general illuminating purposes for U. S. Government 
are given in Tech. Taper 323, XJ. S. Bureau of Mines as: Flash point, min. 100° F. ; flock 
test, negative; sulphur, max., 0.125%; distillation end point, max., 625° F.; cloud point, 
negative at 5°F. ; the oil to be free from water, glue and suspended matter, and to burn 
readily and freely for 16 hr. 

Kerosene Distillates are used to some extent as fuel oils for small furnace installations. 
The product employed for lamps and wick burners must be much more highly purified ; 
the extent of purification and suitability are verified by long-time burning tests. 

ALCOHOL. — Denatured alcohol is a grain or ethyl alcohol, C2H5OH, mixed with a 
denaturant in order to make it unfit for beverage or medicinal purposes. The various 
governments provide definite formulas for completely denatured alcohols. For informa- 
tion refer to U. S. Internal Revenue Department, or other authorities having jurisdiction.. 
The denaturants generally used in varying proportions are methyl or wood alcohol (CH4O) , 


Table 19. — Specific Gravity of Ethyl Alcohol at 60° F. Compared with Water at 60° F. 

(Smithsonian Tables) 


Sp. Gr. 

| Percent Alcohol ] 

Sp. Gr. 

| Percent Alcohol | 

Sp. Gr. 

Percent Alcohol 

Weight 

Volume 

Weight 

V olume 

Weight 1 

Volume 

0.834 

85.8 

90.0 

0,826 

88.9 

92.3 

0. 81 8 

9 1.9 

94.5 

.832 

86.6 

90.6 

.824 

89.6 

92.9 

. 81 6 

92. 6 I 

95.9 

.830 

87.4 

91.2 

.822 

90.4 

93.4 

. 81 4 

93. 3 

95.5 

.828 

88.1 

91.8 

.820 

91 . 1 

94.0 

. 812 

94. 0 

96.0 


Table 20. — Calorific Value of Denatured Alcohol 


(Bulletin Mo. 48, U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Spec i lie 
Gravity 
at 60° F. 

Percent by Weight 

Galoriiie Value, JB.t.u. 
per lb. 

W ater 

H 

C 

0 

High 

1 ,0 w 

0. 8181 

8.3 

12.64 

47. 17 

40, 19 

11,628 

1 0,530 

. 8188 

8.5 

12.74 

47. 47 

39.79 

11,750 

1 0,643 

. 8191 

8.7 

12.73 

47. 28 

39.99 

11,612 

1 0,50 3 

. 8192 

8.7 

12.75 

47.30 

39.95 

11,592 

10,48 5 

. 8196 

8.9 

12.75 

47. 02 

40. 23 

11,605 

10,498 

. 8198 

8.9 

12.73 

46. 92 

40. 35 

11 ,547 

1 0,440 

. 8206 

9. 2 

12.71 

47.72 

39. 57 

11 ,561 

10,447 

. 8225 

9. 9 

12.60 

45.97 

41. 43 

11 ,473 

10,379 

. 8241 

10. 5 

12.47 

46. 87 

40. 66 

11 ,479 

10,395 
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benzol and pyridin. The alcohol which it is proposed to manufacture under the present 
law (1935) is ethyl alcohol. This material seldom, if ever, is obtained pure, it being gene- 
rally diluted with water and containing other alcohols when used for engines. 

The products of complete combustion of alcohol are H 2 O and CO 2 - Under certain 
conditions, with an insufficient supply of air, acetic acid is formed, causing rusting of the 
parts of an alcohol engine. This may be prevented by addition of benzol to the aleohol. 

SHALE OIL is obtained by the destructive distillation of oil-shale. This is a compact 
rock of sedimentary origin, with an ash content of more than 33%. It contains organic 
matter yielding oil when destructively distilled, but not appreciably when ^extracted with 
the ordinary solvents for petroleum. At present (1935) shale oil is not important as a 
commercial product. 

COAL TAR AND TAR OIL. (Industrial Furnaces, W. Trinks, John Wiley & Sons, 

N. Y.) . — Coal tar is a product of the destructive distillation of bituminous coal carried out at 
high temperature- Atypical composition of tar is: C, 8£>.7%; H,6.0%; 1ST, 0.1%; 8,0,8%; 

O, 3.1%; ash, 0.1%; water, 3.2%. The black color is due to free' carbon in suspension 
(about 4%). The high heating value equals 16,340 B.t.u. per pound. The viscosity is 
about 140 Saybolt seconds at 140° F. Coal tar weighs 9.5 lb. per gal. The above analysis 
shows tar to have almost the same chemical composition as the combustible matter of the 
coal from which it is made. Tar principally is used in reheating and open-hearth furnaces 
of steel works. It is not easily ob tamable in the open market. Since it is a by-product, 
its cost price is more or less arbitrary. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas as an industrial fuel for heating furnaces and similar pur- 
poses is described by R. W. Thomas (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-52-21, 1930). Such gas is 
the vapor of propane or butane, which are obtained in the cracking of oil for motor fuel 
and other products. The physical properties of commercial grades of the two gases are 
given in Table 21 . 

Table 21. — Properties of Propane and Butane. 



Vapor Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in. at 

Specific 

Gravity 

Cu. Ft. 
of Gas 

Boil- 

ing 

Heating Value, B.fc.u. 


70° F. 

100° F. 

130° F. 

Liquid 

Gas 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

gal. 

Point, 
deg. F. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

gal. 

Per 
cu. ft. 

Propane . • 

120 

195 

300 

0.509 

1.523 

8.49 

36 

-45 

21,650 

91,800 

2550 

Butane. .. 

33 

65 

1 10 

0. 576 

1.95 

6.7 

32 

12 

21,500 

102,400 

3200 


Commercial butane is less volatile than, propane and is better adapted to industrial use. ^ It will 
evaporate at temperatures down to 32° F. when supplied with its latent heat of evaporation, 170 
B.t.u. per lb- Ordinarily it is vaporized in a multi-tubular vaporizer, by hot or cold water or steam. 
The vapor may be piped any distance at moderate pressure if it is not cooled below the dew point, 
26° F. It is burned in. burners that either premix air and vapor or which draw the vapor in by 
flow of the air supply. The advantages of this fuel are ease of temperature regulation, and furnace 
atmosphere control, the absence of sulphur compounds, dust and water in the furnace, together with 
smaller pipe sizes than are required for manufactured or natural gas. It is competitive with manu- 
factured gas for practically all uses but not with natural gas. 

"Vegetable Oils as Internal Combustion Engine Fuel. (Engineer, Mar. IX, 1921.) -—Tests 
of internal combustion engines using palm oil or cotton, seed oil showed the following fuel 
consumption: 265 grams per cheval-heure _(1 eheval-heure = 0.S863 Bp. -hr.) in a 4-cycle, 
25-Hp. engine; 320 grams per eheval-heure in a 2-cyele, 168 Hp. engine; 285 grams per 
cheval-heure in a 2-cycle, 33-ECp. engine. The calorific value of palm oil and cotton seed 
oil averaged 9350 calories per kg. Thermal efficiencies were 25.9, 21.45 and 24.1%. 


GASEOUS FUELS * 

The gaseous fuels commonly used in industry are producer gas, blast furnace gas, 
coke oven gas, acetylene and hydrogen. For heats of combustion of gases, see p. 4-05. 

PRODUCER Gas. — See p. 13-03. 

ILLUMINATING Gas.— See p. 4-67. 

GAS ANALYSES BY VOLUME AND WEIGHT. — To convert an analysis of a mixed 
gas by volume into analysis by weight: Multiply the percentage of constituent gas by 
its relative density, viz; C0 2 by 11, 0 by 8, CO and N each by 7, and divide each product 
by the sum of the products. Conversely, to convert analysis by weight into analysis by 
volume, divide the percentage by weight of each gas by its relative density, and divide 
each quotient by the sum of the quotients. 

EXPLOSIVE MIXTURES OF GASES (Tech. Paper 39, U. S. Bureau of Mines.)— 
Mixtures of methane and air containing less than 5.5% or more than 12.8% methane 


* Staff Revision. 
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will not explode. The explosive power is greatest when the proportion of methane is 
about 9.5%. The limit of inflammability is about 30% methane. The mixture between 
this proportion and explosibility burns quietly. A mixture of one volume methane 
and 955 volumes of dry air will ignite at 1200° F. The pressure developed by this mixture 
ignited in a closed space is 102.5 lb. per sq. in 

NATURAL GAS. — The principal constituent of natural gas is methane CH 4 , but 
the composition, and calorific value varies between wide limits, depending on the locality. 
See Table 1. 


Table 1. — Analyses of Natural Gas Collected in 31 Cities in the U. S- 

(Teeb. Paper 158, U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Calculated Gross 
Heating Value, 


Town 


Fayette, Ala 

97.6 

97.6 

Alma, Ark 

99,2 

99.2 

Little Rock, Ark 

96.7 

96.7 

Los Angeles, Cal 

93.5 

77.5 

Olney, 111 

97. 1 

37.5 

Palestine, 111 

95.6 

95.6 

Geneva, Ind 

98. 8 

75.4 

Coffeyville, Kans 

98.0 

98.0 

Pittsburg, Kans. 

93.0 

90.5 

Ashland, Ry 

79.0 

75.0 

Lexington, Ky 

99.0 

76.4 

Kansas City, Mo 

90.8 

84, 1 

Elmira, N. Y 

99 0 

84.0 

Bolivar, N. Y 

97. 4 

59.8 

Buffalo, N. Y 

99.6 

88. 1 

Pavilion, N. Y 

98. 7 

91.9 

Wellsville, N. Y 

98. 0 

78 1 

Ashtabula, O 

98. 7 

82 2 

Lima, O 

96. 3 

83.5 

Piqua, O 

90. 9 

78. 3 

Sandusky, O 

96. 0 

83.5 

Utica, O. 

93. 9 

74. 8 

Guthrie, Okla 

91.9 

73. 5 

Sapulpa, Okla 

98. 8 

93, 1 

Altoona, Pa 

99. 0 

90. 0 

Oil City, Pa 

97. 7 

64. 3 

St. Marys, Pa 

99. 2 

88. 0 

Sharon, Pa 

99. 3 

32.3 

Charleston, W, Va 

99. 3 

76. 8 

Clarksburg, W. Va.. ... 

99. 3 

66 . 6 

Fairmont, W. Va 

99. 0 

82 0 



0 


B.t.u. per 

cu. ft. 

t "*tj 


5 


(760 mm. 




pressure) 

48 

03 rs 

II 

B 

■go 


0° C. | 

60° F. 

1 « 
go 

0.0 

0.3 

2.10 

1039 

983 

0.57 

0.0 

0.20 

0.6 

1057 

1000 

.56 

0.0 

1 .00 

2.3 

1030 

974 

.57 

16.0 

6.50 

0.0 

1123 

1062 

.70 

59.6 

0 .0 

1 .7* 

1591 

1505 

.86 

0.0 

0.5 

3.9 

1018 

963 

.58 

23.4 

0 .0 

1 .2 

1238 

1 171 

.68 

0.0 

1 .2 

0.8 

1044 

988 

.57 

2.5 

0.4 

6.6 

1010 

955 

.60 

24,0 

.0 

1 .0 

1245 

1 178 

.68 

22.6 

.0 

1 .0 

1234 

1 167 

.67 

6.7 

.8 

8.4 

1025 

965 

.63 

15.0 

.0 

1 .0 

1174 

1 11 1 

.63 

37.6 

.4 

2.2 

1336 

1264 

.75 

1 1.5 

.0 

0.4 

1152 

1090 

.61 

6.8 

.0 

1 .3 

1105 

1045 

. 59 

19.9 

.0 

2.0 

1202 

1 137 

. 63 

16.5 

.0 

1 .3 

1182 

1118 

. 65 

12 . 8 

.0 

3.7 

11 27 

1066 

. 63 

12 . 6 

.2 

8.9 

1068 

1010 

. 66 

12.5 

.2 

3.8 

1122 

1 061 

. 63 

19. 1 

.3 

5.8 

11 52 

1090 

. 68 

18. 4 

.0 

8.1 

11 25 

1064 

. 68 

5. 7 

.4 

0.8 

1098 

1039 

. 59 

9. 0 

.2 

0.8 

1126 

1065 

. 60 

33. 4 

.0 

3.3 

1306 

1235 

. 74 

1 1.2 

.0 

0.8 

1146 

1084 

. 6 ! 

67.0 

.0 

.7 

1591 

1505 

. 89 

22. 5 

.0 

.7 

1236 

1169 

. 67 

32. 7* 

.0 

.7 

1318 

1247 

. 72 

17.0 


.9 

1189 

1125 

. 64 


* Contained also 1.2% hydrogen sulphide (H 2 S). 


BLAST-FURNACE GAS AND COKE-OVEN GAS are given off in the operations 
of blast furnaces and coke ovens. Typical analyses of these gases (F. E. Leahy, Yearbook , 
Am. I. & S. Inst., 1929) are as follows: 



CO 2 

O 

O 

O 

h 2 



H*S 

per 
cu. ft. 

Blast-furnace gas. . . 

. 12 .4 

0.0 26.6 

2.2 

0.4 

58 .4 


07 .1 

Coke-oven gas 

1 .4 

0.2 5.9 

57.3 

26.9 

4.7 

3.6 0.6 

537.0 

These gases, in steel plant operation, are mixed to 

give a gas 

of the desired heat 

content 


for various operations. Table 2 gives the heat content of various mixtures. 

Leahy gives the heat requirements of gas for the various furnaces, B.t.u, per cu. ft., as 
follows: Billet-heating, 350; box-anneal, 200; coke ovens, 100-250; open-hearth, 250-350; 
sheet and pair, 250; soaking pits, 150; tin pots, 250. 

A mixture of coke-oven and blast-furnace gas often can be substituted profitably for 
producer gas or other fuels in steel plants. According to Leahy, the order of replacement, 
in general, should be first the lower-temperature furnaces, excepting welding, melting and 
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Table 2. — Heat Content of Mixtures of Blast-furnace and Coke-oven Gas 

Percentages by Volume 


Blast- 

furnace 

Gas, 

percent 

Coke- 

oven 

Gas, 

percent 

B.t.u. 

per 
cu. ft. 

Blast- 

furnace 

Gas, 

percent 

Coke- 

oven 

Gas, 

percent 

B.t.u. 

per 
cu ft. 

Blast- 

furnace 

Gas, 

percent 

Coke- 

oven 

Gas, 

percent 

B.t.u. 

per 
cu. ft. 

Blast- 

furnace 

Gas, 

percent 

Coke- 

oven 

Gas, 

percent 

B.t.u. 

per 
cu. ft. 

95 

5 

1 19.1 

70 

30 

229.1 

45 

55 

339. 1 

20 

80 

449. 1 

90 

10 

141.1 

65 

35 

251 . 1 

40 

60 

361. 1 

15 

85 

471. 1 

85 

I 5 

163.1 

60 

40 

273. 1 

35 

65 

383. 1 

10 

90 

493. 1 

80 

20 

185.1 

55 

45 

295.1 

30 

70 

405. 1 

5 

95 

51 5. 1 

75 

25 

207.1 

50 

50 

317.1 

25 

75 

427. 1 





open-hearth, and the higher-temperature furnaces last. If only the fuel replacement 
value is considered, especially if the gas producer plant cannot be operated economically, 
the open-hearth should be supplied first with the mixed gas. In determining desirability 
of substituting mixed gas for present fuel, the replacement value of the latter should be 
measured against its heat value, by a study of present cost against expected cost. An 
example of such a study is given in Leahy’s paper above cited. B. F. Entwisle, in a dis- 
cussion of this paper, states that as blast-furnace gas is produced uniformly, it is best 
burned in furnaces that require fuel regularly and uniformly. Purchased fuels should 
be replaced by blast-furnace and coke-oven gas in the order of their cost, the most expen- 
sive first. Based on. these considerations, the order of use of the mixed gas would her 
1. Base steam load, including blower and power load of blast furnaces and coke ovens 
(Sunday load only). 2. Coke oven heatihg. 3. Open-hearth furnaces. 4. Soaking pits. 
5. [Reheating furnaces- 6. "Week-day steam and power load. 

Leahy states that open-hearth furnaces using liquid fuel, natural gas or coke-oven gas 
require alteration if they are to use a mixture of blast-furnace and coke-oven gas. The 
checkers must be sealed to prevent leakage through walls and roof. Preheating the blast- 
furnace gas to 1200 deg. F. and enriching it with coke-oven gas may eliminate necessity of 
sealing. Preheating of the gas gives a higher flame temperature than preheating the air 
to the same temperature. Blast-furnace gas is non-luminous, and must be combined 
with other fuels to be given luminosity. 

C. It. Meissner (Yearbook Am. I. <& S. Inst., 1932) describes an extremely flexible 
arrangement for the utilization of blast-furnace gas and coke-oven gas at the plant of the 
Weirton Steel Co. Of 198,000,000 cu. ft. of blast-furnace gas produced daily, 55,000,000 
cu. ft. are used in the blast-furnace stoves, 43,000,000 cu. ft. are used for under-firing the 
by-product coke ovens, the balance for general metallurgical furnaces. Of 26,300,000 
cu. ft. of coke-oven gas, produced by 111 ovens, 16,300,000 cu. ft. are available for mill 
use when the coke-oven gas is used for under-firing the coke ovens. When, blast-furnace 
gas is used under coke ovens, 23,000,000 cu. ft. of coke-oven gas are available for mill use. 
The heat consumption per pound of coal coked was: With coke-oven gas, 1101 B.t.u. ; 
with blast-furnace gas, 1118 B.t.u. The blast-furnace gas gave a more uniform quality of 
coke. 

A steam plant using blast-furnace gas at the Fairfield Works of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and R.Il.Co. developed a boiler efficiency of 83% (F. G. Cutler, Trans. A.S M.E., 
FSP-54-2, 1932). The gas is cleaned in 11 Cottrell-type electric precipitators, which 
reduce the dust content (grams per cu. ft.) from 3.04, leaving dust-catcher, to 0.02, enter- 
ing stoves, and 0.54 entering boiler furnaces. The average temperature of the gas enter- 
ing the boiler was 470° F. The boilers used powdered coal as an auxiliary fuel. 

The following average data are condensed from a table in the above paper: 

B.t.u. per hr. in top gas, 739,150,000; gross boiler Hp. generated, 14,324; powdered coal burned 
per 24 br., 31 tons; B.t.u. per hr. to steam, at 82% efficiency, 572,980,000; R.t u. per hr, in powdered 
coal, 31,200,000; B.t.u. per hr. in blast furnace gas, 541,780,000; percent of top gas to boilers, 
73.34; steam pressure, 324 lb. per sq. in.; superheat, 189° F.; boiler lip. in service, 4383; percent 
of rating, 32S. Surplus power generated in the plant is sold to the Alabama Power Co. 

ACETYLENE, C 2 H 2 , consists of 92.3% carbon and 7.7 % hydrogen It is a colorless, 
tasteless gas, of specific gravity 0.92. The commercial gas contains a small percentage 
of phosphoretted and sulphuretted hydrogen. It becomes liquid at a pressure of 700 lb. 
per sq. in. at 70° F. The pressure necessary for liquefaction varies directly with tem- 
perature, up to 98° F., which is the critical temperature. It cannot bo liquified by any 
pressure at temperatures in excess of 98° F. 

The heat of combustion of acetylene is 1475 B.t.u. per cu. ft. at 70° F. and 30 in., 
of mercury. Of this, 227 B.t.u. are endothermic. For complete combustion, 1 cu. ft. 
requires 11.91 cu. ft. of air. Its ignition temperature in air is 804° F., and in oxygen, 
732° F. 
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Mixtures of air and acetylene in the proportions of from acetylene 3%, air 97% to 
acetylene 24%, air 76%, are explosive. The point of maximum explosibiiity is acetylene 
7.7%, air 92.3%. Acetylene will explode of itself when ignited under a pressure of 15 lb. 
per sq. in. Banger of explosion is removed by absorbing the acetylene in acetone, ■which 
is itself absorbed by asbestos, kieselguhr or other non-inflammable substance. 

Acetylene is produced by the combination of calcium carbide and water, in the pro- 
portions of 64 lb. CaC 2 and 36 lb. H 2 O, to produce 26 lb. of acetylene. The chemical 
reaction is CaC 2 4-2H 2 0 — C 2 H 2 + Ca(OH) 2 . Calcium carbide is produced in the 
electric arc furnace from a mixture of finely divided and intimately mixed calcium oxide, 
or quicklime, and coke. The chemical reaction is CaO + 3 C = CaC 2 +• CO. 

IGNITION TEMPERATURES OP GASES vary with the conditions under which 
they are burned. Table 3, compiled from the International Critical Tables, give ignition 
temperatures under several different conditions. 

Table 3. — Ignition Temperatures of Gases 


At 1 Atmosphere Pressure 


Gas 

Burned 

with 

Method. 

See 

Note 

Ignition 
Tempera- 
ture, 
deg. F. 

Gas 

Burned 

with 

Method. 

See 

Note 

Ignition 
Tempera- 
ture, 
deg. P. 

Hydrogen 




Propane 




h 2 

o 2 

A 

1121 

c 3 h 8 

Oa 

D 

1013-1018 

h 2 

o 2 

C 

1092 

c 3 h 8 

o 2 

E 

914-1058 

15% H 

Air 

A 

1148 

C 3 H 8 (1.25%) 

Air 

B t 

1090 

60% H 

Air 

A 

13 13 

C 3 H 8 (2.5%) 

1 Air 

b -r 

1026 

Hydrogen Sulphide 




C s Hg(6.5%) 

Air 

B t 

961 

2(H 2 S) 

30 2 

A 

599-608 

n-Butane 




h 2 s 

30 2 

C 

482-518 

C 4 H 10 (1.25%) 

Air 

B t 

1049 

h 2 s 

Air 

E 

655-714 

C 4 H 10 C2%) 

! Air 

B t 

1013 

Ammonia 




C 4 H 10 C3.65%) 

Air 

B t 

959 

NH a 

o 2 

A 

1436 

C 4 H 10 (7.65%) 

Air 

B f 

905 

nh 3 

Air 

E 

1292-1580 

Isobutane 




Carbon Monoxide 




0 4 H 1Q 

o 2 

D 

1013-1022 

CO 

2(OO4-0 2 ) 

B 

1193-1202 

tt-Pentane 




CO 

0 2 

B 

1202-1256 

C 5 H 12 (1.5%) 

Air 

B t 

1018 

CO 

Air 

E 

1337 

0 5 H 12 (2.75%) 

Air 

B f 

968 

Methane 




C 5 H 12 (7.65%) 

Air 

B f 

889 

ch 4 

20 2 

A 

1202-1346 

C 5 H 12 (6.7%) 

1 Air 

H 

608-637 

ch 4 

20 2 

B 

1112-1202 

Benzene 




ch 4 

20 2 

C 

1121-1202 

C 6 H<,(5%) 

Air 

B 

1089 

ch 4 

20 3 

D 

1213-1252 

c 6 h 6 

o 2 

J 

1051 

CH 4 (T0% by vol.) 

Air 

B 

1346-1454 

c 6 h« 

Air 

J 

915 

Acetylene 




rc-Hexane 




C 2 H 2 (45-55%) 

Air 

B 

635 

C 6 H 14 (6.7%) 

Air 

H 

572-583 

C 2 H s (20%) 

Air 

B 

752 

rt-ffeptane 




C 2 H 2 (10%) 

Air 

B 

932 

C 7 H 16(6-7*%) 

Air 

1 H 

545 

c 2 h 2 

0 2 

E 

752-824 

C 7 H le <5%) 

Air 

II 

536 

c 2 h 2 

Air 

E 

763-824 

«.-Octane 




Ethylene 




C 8 H 18 (6.7%) 

Air 

11 

527-536 

C 2 H 4 

30 2 

C 

986-1121, 

Ether 




c 2 h 4 

O 2 

E 

932-1006! 

(mH-ioG 

Air 

A 

374 

C 2 H 4 (4.5-6.5%) 

Air 

B * 

909 

C 4 H 10 O 

Air 

B | 

365-379 

c 2 h 4 

Air 

E 

1008-1017 

C 4 Hi 0 O(4.8%) 

Air 

B 

352-363 

Ethane 




C 4 H u G(6.6%) 

Air 

It 

414 

C 2 H 0 C1.9%) 

Air 

B f 

1 101 

C 4 H 10 O 

0 2 

J 

374 

C 2 H 6 (4.85%) 

Air 

B f 

1031 

C 2 S 

Oa 

E 

225-313 

C 2 H fi ( 10.6%) 

Air 

B f 

993 

C 2 iV z 

o 2 

E 

1477-1 504 


* Volume of vessel, 275 c.c. f Volume of vessel, 85 c.c. 

The methods used in determining the temperatures given in the table are as follows: 
A. Mixture passed through tube held at known temperature. B. Mixture rapidly admitted to 
bulb held at known temperature. C Bulb containing mixture rapidly heated to definite tempera- 
ture. D. Mixture passed through small reservoir while temperature was raised until flame at exit 
tube ran back into it. E. Constituent gases heated separately in concentric tubes, gas from inner 
tube then being passed into gas m outer tube. F. Constituent gases heated separately and mixed 
in open. G. Mixture adiabatically compressed, and temperature calculated from final volume. 
H. Mixture adiabatically compressed, and temperature calculation based on final pi essure, experi- 
mentally determined. Correct temperature lies between values calculated by G and II. J. Small 
drop of inflammable liquid dropped into air or Oo at known temperature, 
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ILLUMINATING GAS 

By Alfred E. For stall 


1. COAL-GAS AKD WATER-GAS 

COAL-GAS is made by distilling bituminous coal in either retorts or by-product 
cot© ovens. Retorts are made of fire-clay or silica material, and are set either horizon- 
tally or vertically. 

Horizontal retorts are usually long, semi-cylindrical, or O -shaped, chambers and are 
either stop-end, i.e., one end permanently closed, the other fitted with a cast-iron mouth- 
piece and lid; or throughs, with both ends open except for mouthpieces and lids. Internal 
cross-section varies from 14 X 24 in. to 16 X 28 in. Stop-end retorts usually are about 
9 ft. long and hold 250 to 400 lb. of coal per charge of from 4 to 6 hr. duration. Through 
retorts are 11 to 22 ft. long and hold 400 to 1000 lb. per charge of from 4 to 12 hr. ^ Retorts 
of either type are set in groups of 6 to 12. Such a group is called a bench, and is heated 
by a generator furnace ox gas producer, usually using coke as fuel. 

Vertical retorts are either rectangular or elliptical chambers; the internal cross-section 
at the top ranges from 33 X 10 in. to 103 X 10 in.; at the bottom it widens out to pro- 
vide for expansion of the coal as it carbonizes in passing down through the retort. Length 
usually is 25 ft. Retorts are set in benches of from 2 to 8 retorts. Vertical retorts may- 
be continuous or intermittent. Intermittent retorts are filled with from 2000 to 2400* lb. 
of coal and emptied of coke at regular intervals of 12 hr. In continuous retorts coal is 
fed at the top and coke discharged at the bottom continuously. Intermittent retorts 
have mouthpieces and lids at both ends. Continuous retorts have a coaL hopper at the 
top and a coke chamber at the bottom. 

By-product Coke Ovens are rectangular chambers, 13 ft., 6 in. to 42 ft. long, 8 to 13 ft. 
high, 12 to 18 in. wide. They carbonize charges of 4000 to 30,000 lb. of coke in 12 to 
18 hr. 

The volatile matter driven off when coal is exposed to heat consists of a mixture of fixed gases 
and vapors. During their passage to the outlet of the retort or oven some of these vapors are 
converted into fixed gases either by contact with the highly-heated walls of the retort or by exposure 
to heat radiated from the walls. For horizontal retorts or ovens this outlet consists of stand, bridge 
and dip pipes. The lower end of the latter is sealed in ammoniacal liquor in a horizontal pipe called 
a hydraulic main. From vertical retorts the gas is taken off at the upper end through a short pipe 
dipping into either a hydraulic, or a dry main. Coke ovens have take-off pipes at each end. 

Cooling of the gas begins in this main, with a consequent condensation of a portion of the steam 
and hydrocarbon vapors to water and tar, respectively. The water, in forming, absorbs ammonia, 
which is present as a gas, and becomes ammoniacal liquor. Part of the tax is deposited in the 
hydraulic main, but the rest remains in the gas as a fog. To remove this the gas is passed through 
a frictional tar extractor, before its temperature is lowered below 100° F., and then goes to a con- 
denser for further cooling. The condenser is a vessel traversed by iron tubes through which water 
flows, causing the deposition as light tar and ammoniacal liquor, respectively, of the excess of con- 
densible hydrocarbon vapors and steam. The cooled gas passes through a washer, where it bubbles 
through water or ammoniacal liquor to remove the remaining light oils and a part of the ammonia 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, and through a scrubber, in which it travels in thin streams over wetted 
surfaces, where removal of the ammonia is completed. The gas then passes into the purifiers 
where the sulphuretted hydrogen is removed by means of hydrated ferric oxide. The gas then is 
measured and passed into storage holders. 

COAX USED FOR GAS MANUFACTURE. — Coal generally used in gas making is 
caking-bituminous. When high illuminating value was important, it was necessary to 
enrich the gas produced from this coal by adding to it gas made from cannel coal, or 
carburetted water-gas. At the present (1935), illuminating value is not considered 
important in. town gas, and coal-gas without any enrichment meets the ordinary require- 
ments of Public Service Commissions. 

Table 1 shows proximate analyses of various coals used for the manufacture of gas in 
the United States. 


Table 1.— Proximate Analysis of Various Gas Coals Used in the U. S. 


N ame of Coal 

Moisture 

Volatile 

Matter 

Fixed 

Carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur 

Pennsylvania- Westmoreland 

West Virginia 

Percent 

0. 93-1.51 

0. 80-1.35 

1. 17-4.25 
6.72 

5. P.7 

Percent 

33. 02-36. 33 
36. 92-38. 60 
35. 60-36. 89 
37.13 
35.73 

Percent 
56.09-58.87 
53.70-55.36 
56.84-60.30 
50. 32 

50. 05 

Percent 

5. 99-9.07 

6. 37-6. 90 
2. 02-2. 93 
5.83 
10.35 

Percent 
0.76—1. 81 
0.90-1. 40 
0.53-1. 74 

1 .67 

1 .99 

Kentucky, 

Ohio-Hocking Valley 

Oklahoma 
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THE PRODUCTS OP DISTILLATION from 100 lb. of average gas-coal vary accord- 
ing to quality of coal and temperature of distillation, but are about as follows: Coke 64 
to 70 lb.; gas 15 to 19 lb.; tar 5 to 6 lb.; ■virgin, liquor and ammonia 7 to 9 lb.; impurities 
and loss 3 to 5 lb. 

WA.TEB.-0r AS is obtained by passing steam through a bed of carbonaceous fuel heated 
to a temperature of at least 1800° F. The steam is decomposed, its oxygen being seized 
by the h.ot carbon, forming carbon monoxide and a small amount of carbon dioxide, and 
liberating hydrogen. The chemical reaction is C -f H s O - CO + H 2 , or 2C + 2H 2 0 = 
C H- CO2 + 2H2, followed by a splitting up of the COa as it comes into contact with more 
carbon. By weight, the theoretical gas, CO ■+■ K 2 , consists of C -+ O +- H2 — 28 parts 
CO and 2 parts H2, or 93.33% CO and 6.67% H a . By volume, it consists of equal parts 
of CO and H. This theoretical gas never is made in practice and commercial water-gas 
always contains from 3% to 5% of CO2, a small percentage of N, and a trace of CH4. 
Water-gas, produced as above described, has a calorific value of about 300 B.t.u. per 
cu. ft., but no illuminating value. It may, however, be used for lighting by causing it to 
heat to incandescence some solid substance, as a Welsbach or other incandescent mantle. 

CARBURETTED WATER-GAS . — An illuminating-gas, or a gas of higher calorific 
value, is made from water-gas by adding to it hydrocarbon gases, or vapors, which usually 
are obtained from the distillate of crude petroleum, known as gas-oil. With apparatus 
properly designed and operated, heavy fuel oil can be used as enricher. 

A history of the development of carburetted water-gas processes, together with a 
description of the form of apparatus which at that time had been recently developed and 
which still remains the standard form, is given by Alex. C. Humphreys, in a paper Water- 
gas in the U. S. (Mech. See., British Assoc, for Advancement of Science, 1889). 

The water-gas, or carburetted water-gas, process has two periods; (1) The “blow/’ 
during which air is blown through the fuel bed in the generator and the lean pro- 
ducer gas thus formed is completely burned in the carburetter and superheater, the 
other two vessels making up the generating apparatus, giving up a great portion of its 
heat to the firebrick checker-work contained in them, before passing out through a stack 
valve to the open air. (2) The “ run,” during which the air blast is stopped, the stack 
valve closed, and steam is passed through the incandescent bed of fuel. The resulting 
water-gas passes into the top of the carburetter where it meets a spray of a distillate of 
petroleum, as gas-oil, which is vaporized and carried by the water-gas through the car- 
buretter and superheater, where the hydrocarbon vapors become converted into fixed 
illuminating-gases. From the superheater the combined gases are passed into a relief 
holder, which compensates for the intermittent nature of the process. From this holder 
it passes through condensers, tar extractors, purifiers, etc., into storage holders. No 
ammonia is formed, and no apparatus for its removal is required. 

The specific gravity of carburetted water-gas increases with increase of the hydro- 
carbon gases, which give increased calorific value. It will vary between 0.54 and 0.70. 
For further description of both coal-gas and carburetted water-gas apparatus and opera- 
tion see Morgan’s American Gas Practice. 

ANALYSES OF COAL-GAS AND CARBURETTED WATER-GAS.— No two 

samples of either coal-gas or carburetted water-gas have exactly the same composition. 
Table 2 gives percentage compositions by volume and by weight, which may be considered 
typical for coal-gas made in retorts and in coke ovens, and for carburetted water-gas of 
calorific value of 560 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

Characteristics of Constituents.— In burning the gas the C0 2 , O and NT are inert, and 
are so classed. The olefines, or illuininants, give the gas any illuminating power it may 


Table 2. — Typical Composition of Coal-gas and Carburetted Water-gas 


Constituent 

Coal 

Retorts 

-gas 

Coke 1 

Ovens 

Carburetted 

Water-gas 

Volurne 

Weight 

Volume 

Weight 

V' olurue 

W ei^ht 

Carbon dioxide, CO<> 

1.5 

5.6 

1 .2 

5. 0 

2.6 

6.1 

Oleiincs — Ulumi nants, C n H 2fl 

2.2 

9.7 

2.4 

9. 3 

10. 1 

18.6 

Oxygen, Q 2 

0.3 

€.9 

0.9 

2. 9 

0.9 

1 .6 

Carbon monoxide, CO 

8.6 

19.7 

5.6 

14. 6 

30.8 

46.3 

Methane, OH* 

31 .4 

47.2 

29.0 

43. 9 

11.0 

9.6 

Ethane, CNHb 



0 4 

] ] 



Hydrogen, 1 1 2 

52.5 

8.8 

55! 7 

lo! 7 

35. 4 

3.9 

Nitrogen, \'*> 

3.5 

8. 1 

4.8 

12. 5 

8 . 3 

12.5 

Total 

100.0 

100’ 0 

1 00 . 0 

160. 0 " 

100.0 

1 00 .0 

Specific gravity 

n 

47 

n 

\7 



Calorific value, Itt.u. per cu. ft 

! 575 

550 i 

560 
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have and contribute materially to its calorific value, as do also the CO, CU*, C 2 H 6 , and H. 
Since the calorific value of blue water-gas is only about 300 B.t.u. per cu. ft., almost half 
the calorific value of carburetted water-gas comes from hydrocarbons added as oil gas. 

CALORIFIC VALUE STANDARDS. — Neither coal-gas nor carburetted water-gas 
now is used in general practice for purposes in which its inherent illuminating value is 
important. Regulations for quality of gas that must be supplied deal only with its calorific 
value. The first calorific value standards, established in the U. S., called for gas of 
600 B.t.u. per cu. ft., but at the present time (1935) the customary requirement is from 
525 to 535 R.t.u. per cu. ft. The standard in Canada is 450 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

EFFICIENCY OF A WATER-GAS PLANT. — The practical efficiency of an illumi- 
nating water-gas setting is discussed in a paper by A. G. Glasgow ( JProc . Am. Gaslight 
Assoc., 1890) from which the following is abridged: 

The results refer to 1000 eu. ft. of unpurified carburetted gas, reduced to 60° F. The total 
anthracite charged per 1000 cu- ft. of gas was 33.4 lb., ash and un consumed coal removed, 9.9 lb., 
leaving total combustible consumed, 23.5 lb., which is taken to have a fuel value of 14,500 B.t.u. 
per lb., or a total of 340,750 B.t.u. 

The heat-energy absorbed by the apparatus is 23.5 X 14,500 = 340,750 heat-units = A. 
Its disposition is as follows: B , the energy of the CO produced; C, the energy absorbed in the decom- 
position of the steam; ,D, the difference between the sensible beat of the escaping illuminating- 
gases and that of the entering oil; E, the heat carried off by the escaping blast products; F , the 
heat lost by radiation from the shells; <?, the heat carried away from, the shells by convection (air 
currents) ; H, the heat rendered latent in the gasification of the oil ; J, the sensible heat in the ash. 
and unconsumed coal recovered from the generator. 

The heat equation isA=5+C-fD-l-jEH-F4-G ! -fir-f-*^; A being known. A com- 
parison of the CO in Table 3 shows that (280/434); or 64.5% of the volume of carburetted gas, is 
pure water-gas, distributed thus: CO 2 , 2.3%; CO, 28.0%>; H, 33.4%; N, 0.8%; total = 64.5%. 
1 lb. of CO at 60° F. = 13,531 cu. ft. CO per 1000 cu. ft. of gas = 280 -5- 13.531 = 20.694 lb. 
Energy of the CO = 20.694 X 4395.6 = 91,043 heat-units = B, 1 lb. of H at 60° F. = 189.2 cu. ft. 
H per M. of gas = 334 4- 189.2 = 1.7653 lb. Energy of the H per lb. (according to Thomsen, 
considering the steam generated by its combustion to be condensed to water at 75° F.) = 61,524 
B.t.u. In Mr. Glasgow’s experiments the steam entered the generator at 331° F. ; heat required 
to raise products of combustion of 1 lb. of H, viz., 8.98 lb. H 2 O from water at 75° to steam at 331° 
must be deducted from Thomsen’s figure, or 61,524 — (8.98 X 1140.2) = 51,285 B.t.u. per lb. of H. 
Energy of the H, then, is 1.7653 X 51,285 *= 90,533 heat-units — C. Heat lost due to sensible 
heat in the illuminating-gases, (temperature 1450° F.), and that of the entering oil (235° F.), is 
48.29 (weight) X 0.45786 (sp. heat) X 1215 (rise of temperature) = 26,864 heat-units = D. The 
specific heat of the entering oil is approximately that of the issuing gas. The heat carried off in 
1000 cu. ft. of the escaping blast products is 

86.592 (weight) X 0.23645 (sp. heat) X 1474° (rise of temp.) => 30,180 heat-units. 

The temperature of the escaping blast gases is 1550° F., and that of the entering air 76° F. But 
the amount of blast gases, by registration of an anemometer, checked by a calculation from the 
analyses of the blast gases, was 2457 cu. ft. for every 1000 cu. ft. of carburetted gas made. Hence 
the heat carried off per M. of carburetted gas is 30,180 X 2.457 — 74,152 heat-units = E. 


Table 3. — Operation, of a Water-gas Plant 



Compo- 
sition by 
Volume 

W eight 
per 

1 00 cu. ft. 

Compo- 
sition by 
Weight 

Specifi a 
Heat 


[ CO2 d - H28 

C n H 2n 

CO . . 

3.8 

14. 6 
28. 0 

0.465842 

1 .139968 

2.1 868 

0.09647 

1 .23607 

. 45285 

0. 02088 
. 08720 
.11226 


ch 4 

1 7. 0 

0.75854 

15710 

0931 4 


H. 

35. 6 

. 1 991464 

. 04124 

. 14041 


NT 

1.0 

.078596 

.01627 

. 00397 



100. 0 

4 .8288924 

1 . 00000 

0. 45786 


OC 

DC 

3. 5 

43. 4 

0.429065 

3.389540 

0, 1019 
. 8051 

0. 02205 
. 19958 


H 

5 1.8 

.289821 

. 0688 

. 23424 


N 

1.3 

.102175 

.0242 

. 00591 


1 

100. 0 

4,210601 

1.0000 

0. 46178 


1 CO2 

1 7. 4 

2,1 33066 
0.2856096 

0. 2464 
. 0329 

0.05342 

.00718 

III. Blast products escaping from 
superheater 

O 

3. 2 


79. 4 

6.2405224 

. 7207 

. 17585 


| NT 

100. 0 

8.6591980 

l. 0000 

0.23645 


fO0 2 

9. 7 

1 . 1 89123 

0. 1436 

0.031075 

.041647 

.167970 

IV. Generator blast-gases j 

1 co~. 

1 7. 8 

1.390180 

. 1680 

j N 

72. 5 

5,698210 

. 6884 



100. 0 

8 277513 

1. 0000 

0.240692 
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Experiments made by a radiometer covering 4 sq. ft. of the shell of the apparatus gave figures 
for the amount of heat lost by radiation = 12,454 heat-units = F, and by convection = 15,696 
beat-units = G. 

The heat rendered latent by the gasification of the oil was found by taking the difference between 
all the heat fed into carbureter and superheater and total heat dissipated therefrom to be 12,841 
heat-units = H. Sensible heat in ash and unconsumed coal is 9.9 lb. X 1500° X 0.25 (sp. heat) 
= 3712 heat-units = J. 

B-\~C~\-D+-E-\- F-hG+E + J^ 327,295 heat-units, which subtracted from the 340,750 
heat-units of the combustible consumed, leaves 13,455 heat-units, or 4% unaccounted for. 

Of the total heat-energy of the coal consumed, or 340,750 heat-units, the energy wasted is the 
sum of items, D, EJ, F, G , and J, amounting to 132,878 heat-units, or 39%; the remainder, or 
207,872 heat-units, or 61%, being utilized. Efficiency of the apparatus as a heat machine is 61%. 

Five gallons, or 35 lb. of crude petroleum, were fed into the carbureter per 10(H) cu. ft. of gas 
made; deducting 5 lb. of tar recovered, leaves 30 lb. X 20,000 = 600,000 heat-units as the net 
heating value of the petroleum used. Adding this to the heating value of the coal, 340,750 B.t.u., 
gives 940,750 heat-units, of which there is found as heat-energy in the carburetted gas, as in the 
table below, 764,050 heat-units, or 81%, which is the commercial efficiency of the apparatus, 
i.e., ratio of energy contained in finished product to total energy of coal and oil consumed. 


The heating power per M. cu. ft. of the 
carburetted gas is 

C 3 H a * 146.0 X 0. 117220 X 21222. 0 - 363200 

CO 280.0 X 0.078100 X 4395.6 == 96120 

CH 4 170.0 X 0.044620 X 24021.0 = 182210 

H 356.0 X 0.005594 X 61524.0 » 122520 

764050 


The heating power per M. cu. ft. of the 
uncarburetted gas is 

CO 434.0 X 0.078100 X 4395.6 - 148991 
H. 518.0 X 0.005594 X 61524.0 « 178277 

327268 


* The heating value of the illuminants C^B^n is assumed to equal that of CsHe. 

The candle-power of the gas is 31, or 6.2 candle-power per gallon of oil used. The calculated 
specific gravity is 0.6355, air being 1. 

Since the efficiency of oil-gas production is greater than, that of production of blue 
water-gas, the reduction in the percentage of oil-gas contained in carburetted water-gas 
as made at present as compared with that made in 1890, reduces the overall efficiency of 
the apparatus. On the other hand, the plant tested by Glasgow was not equipped, as 
such plants are now, with a waste heat boiler which recovers much heat otherwise carried 
off by escaping blast gases. Some English tests indicate an increase of efficiency of about 
8.5% by use of waste heat boilers. 

OEL-GAS. — Almost from the beginning of the business of manufacturing illuminating- 
gas hydrocarbon oils have been used for this purpose. These were originally the Scotch 
shale oils, and later, petroleum or some of its distillates, distilled in retorts similar to those 
used for the manufacture of coal-gas. This gas at first was employed as a substitute for 
and in competition, with, other illuminating-gases. Later, for a number of years, it was 
used merely for the enrichment of coal-gas, the lighting of railway cars, etc., and the 
amount so used formed but a small proportion of the total amount of illuminating-gas 
made and distributed. In the last years of the 19th century the development of large oil 
fields caused petroleum to become in most of the Pacific Coast States, the cheapest avail- 
able source of carbon and hydrocarbons. These conditions led to the development of a 
process, using crude petroleum or one of its heavier distillates as the sole raw material, 
for making a gas similar in composition to coal-gas but very different from the gas pro- 
duced by the old method of distilling oil in retorts. 

The form of apparatus most largely used for the manufacture of oil-gas consists of 
two cylindrical steel shells of equal diameter but different heights, lined with firebrick 
and filled to a greater or less extent with firebrick checker-work, similar to that used in 
the carburetter and superheater of a carburetted water-gas set. The shells are connected 
at the bottom by a throat piece. The heat required to gasify the oil is obtained by burn- 
ing oil, sprayed into the apparatus by means of steam through sprays or burners entering 
the shorter vessel through the side, a short distance below its top. The oil is consumed by 
an air-blast entering the vessel through its top. A secondary air sujjply enters at the 
bottom of the taller vessel, and the products of combustion escape through a stack valve 
opening at the top of that vessel. When the apparatus has been heated to the proper 
gas-making temperature, that is, about 1SOO° to 2100° T. t at the top of the shorter vessel, 
and about 1800° F. in the taller vessel, the blast is shut off, the stack valve closed, and oil 
is turned in through so-called gas-making burners at the top of the shorter vessel and 
either at the top or the bottom of the taller one, according to the type of apparatus. 
The “ run ” is continued until the temperature of the checker-brick has been reduced 
below that at which gas economically can be made. The oil then is shut off, and the 
apparatus purged with steam blown in through the oil burners. 
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Practically' all of tlie illaminating-gas now (1935) made in the states of California and 
Oregon is made by this process, a more complete description of which can be found in 
Morgan's American Gas Practice. 

CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING- TEE CHOICE BETWEEN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF COAL-GAS OR. CARBURETTED WATER-GAS.— Now that the illuminat- 
ing value standard of quality has been abandoned and the calorific value standard can 
be met by coal-gas, the decision of the question of the kind of gas to be manufactured 
depends solely on conditions of prices of gas coal, coke, tar, and ammonia, anthracite coal, 
gas oil, and labor in any given locality. As a general proposition where there is a fair 
market for the residuals^— coke, tar, and ammonia— of coal-gas manufacture, coal-gas can be 
produced at a lower material cost but with a higher labor cost than carburetted water- 
gas. The ground area required is much larger for coal-gas, and generally the investment 
in plant per 1000 cu. ft. of daily capacity is also greater for coal-gas. Before an intelligent 
decision can be reached as to the gas which can be most economically manufactured, it is 
necessary to study all the local conditions, and from this study determine the cost of each 
kind of gas, including both investment and operating charges. 

The amount of gas to be made also has a great influence upon the relative economy of 
the two processes. Coal-gas must be manufactured continuously and, therefore, requires 
24-kr. operation of the plant, while the operation of a carburetted water-gas plant can be 
suspended without detriment to the apparatus or undue increase in the cost of operation. 
For small plants it is, therefore, frequently more desirable to manufacture carburetted 
water-gas, making the total 24-hr. supply in a few hours, even under conditions where 
for manufacture on a large scale coal-gas would be more economical. 

As far as generating apparatus only is concerned, Tables 4 and 5 show for continuous 
vertical retort coal-gas plants and for carburetted water-gas plants, respectively, the 
floor space required per 1000 cu. ft. of gas manufactured per day of 24 hr. The figures 
given fox the carburetted water-gas plants include also that part of the condensing plant 
which would be immediately connected to the generating apparatus. 


Table 4. — Space Required for Coal-gas Plant 


Capacity of 
Plant, cu. ft. 

Capacity of 
Unit, cu. ft. 

Floor Space 
per 1 000 ou. ft., 
sq. ft. 

Capacity of 
Plant, cu. ft. 

Capacity of 
Unit, cu. ft. 

Floor Space 
per 1000 cu. ft., 
cq. ft. 

500,000 

125,000 

4.00 

2,500,000 

312,500 

2.60 

750,000 

125,000 

3.75 

3,000,000 

312,500 

2.60 

1,000,000 

250,000 

3.25 

3,750,000 

375,000 

2.50 

1,500,000 

250,000 

3.00 

4,500,000 

375,000 

2.50 

2,000,000 

250,000 

2.75 





Table 5. — Space Required for Carburetted Water-gas Plant 


Plant 
Capacity 
per Day, 
cu. ft. 

Nearest 
Size Set 

Capacity 
of Set 
per Day, 
cu. ft. 

Ground 

Space 

One Set, 
sq. ft. 

Square Feet 
per M. cu. ft. 
Generating 
Capacity 

Ground 
Space, 
Spare Set, 
sq. ft. 

Square Feet 
per M. cu. ft. 
Generating 
Capacity, 
spare set 

200,000 

4' 0" 

210,000 

470 

2.240 

302 

1. 440 

400,000 

5' 0" 

480,000 

630 

1 .310 

490 

1.020 

800,000 

6' 0" 

810,000 

852 

1 .050 

685 

0. 845 

1,400,000 

7' 6" 

1,470,000 

1190 

0.810 

918 

.625 

2,000,000 

8' 6" 

2,020,000 

1465 

.725 

1 160 

.575 

3,500,000 

11 7 0" 

3,500,000 

2480 

.710 

1980 

.566 


In addition to the space required for the generating apparatus each type of plant 
requires space for additional condensing and for purifying, measuring and storage appa- 
ratus, as well as for the storage of manufacturing materials and residuals- The space 
required for the latter purposes is much larger in a coal-gas plant than in a carburetted 
water-gas plant. 

FUEL VALUE OF ILLUMINATING-GAS. — The adoption of a calorific value stand- 
ard of quality has made it important to have accurate means of determining the calorific 
value of illuminating-gas. This determination is made by a calorimeter, in which the 
heat of combustion of a measured quantity of gas is transferred to a measured quantity of 
water flowing at a constant rate through the calorimeter. The calorimeter most fre- 
quently used in the United States was originally designed by F. W. Hartley, but has been 
greatly modified and is now known as the Hinman— Junkers calorimeter. For a descrip- 
tion of this calorimeter and the method of installing and operating it, see the Reports of 
the Committee on Calorimetry of the American Gas Institute CProc. Am. Gas Inst., 
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rol. iii, p. 285; vol. iv, p. 148), and also the Report of the Joint Commix tee on Calorimetry 

ciflrtrtTiri nisf-rif.t. Mew York State and 


B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

At the price for which sold for industrial purposes, it lurmsues oiuy auout 600,000 to 

900,000 B.t.u. for $1.00, w th coal having a calorific value of only 12,000 B.t.u. per lb., and 

selling at $7.00 per ton of b„ there is furnished 3,429,000 B.t.u,, or approximately four to 

six times as much as from the for the same cost. However, the greater efficiency with which 
gas can be utilized, together with the convenience, and in. many operations, the increased capacity 
of apparatus and the decrease in the amount of spoiled work attending its use, makes gaB for many 
industrial purposes a much cheaper fuel than coal. 


2. PXOW OF GAS IN PIPES 

The rate of flow of gases of different densities, diameter of pipes required, etc., are 
given by Pole in Ring’s Treatise on Coal Gas, vol, ii, 374, as follows: 


If d — diameter of pipe, in. ; 

Q = quantity of gas, eu. ft. per hour; 
= length of pipe, yd.; 

in. 

of 


] d = VQH/(1350)*K 
h =» CW(1350) 2 d 5 


Molesworth gives Q = 1000 V d b h/sl. 

Table 6. — Factors for Reducing Volumes of Gas to Equivalent Volumes at 60° F. and 
30 Inches Barometer * 

(Multiply th< observed volume by the factor to obtain the equivalent volume) 


Barometer, in. 



30.0 

29 8 

29.6 1 

29.4 

29.2 

.0 

28,8 






1.2095 

2014 

.1934 j 

. 1 853 

.1772 

.1692 

.1611 

.1 530 

.1450 

.1369 

.1288 


1. 1956 

. 1876 

1.1796 

1716 

.1637 

.1557 

.1476 

.1398 

.1318 

.1238 

,1 159 


l. 1820 

.1741 

1.1662 

.1583 

.1505 

.1426 

.1347 

.1268 

.1189 

.1 111 

.1032 


1. 1687 

1609 

1531 

.1453 

.1375 

.1297 

.1219 

.1141 

.1064 

.0986 

.0908 


1. 1557 

. 1480 

1403 

.1326 

1.1249 

.1172 

,1095 

.1018 

.0941 

.0863 

.0786 


1. 1430 

. 1354 

.1277 

1.1201 

1.1125 

.1049 

1.0973 

.0896 

1.0820 

.0744 

.0668 

0 

1. 1306 

. 1230 

.1155 

1.1079 

1.1004 

1,0929 

.0853 

1.0778 

.0703 

1.0627 

.0552 

5 

1. 1184 

.1109 

. 1035 

1.0960 

1.0885 

.0811 

.0736 

1.0662 

.0587 

1.0513 

.0438 

10 

1. 1065 

.0991 

.0917 

.0843 

1.0770 

1.0696 

.0622 

1.0548 

.0474 

1.0401 

.0327 

15 

1.0948 

0875 

.0802 

1.0729 

1.0656 

.0585 

.0510 

1.0437 

.0364 

1.0291 

1.0218 

20 

1.0834 

.0762 

.0689 

1.0617 

1.0545 

1.0473 

.0401 

1.0328 

.0256 

1.0184 

1.01 12 

25 

1.0722 

0651 

.0579 

1.0508 

1.0436 

1.0365 

.0293 

1.0222 

0150 

1.0079 

1.0007 

30 

1.0613 

.0542 

.0471 

1.0401 

1.0330 

1.0259 

.0188 

1.01 18 

1.0047 

0.9976 

0.9905 

35 

1.0506 

.0435 

.0365 

1.0295 

1.0225 

1.01 55 

.0085 

1 0015 

0.9945 

.9875 

.9805 

40 

1.0400 

.033! 

.0261 

1.0192 

1.0123 

1.0053 

0.9984 

0.9915 

.9845 

.9776 

.9707 

45 

1.0297 

.0229 

.0160 

1.0091 

1.0023 

0.9954 

.9885 

.9817 

.9748 

.9679 

.9611 

50 

1.0196 

.0128 

. 0060 

0. 9992 

0.9924 

.9856 

.9788 

.9720 

.965 

.9584 

.9516 

55 

1.0097 

1.0030 

0.9962 

.9895 

.9828 

.9761 

.9693 

.9626 

.9559 

.9491 

.9424 

60 

1.0000 

0. 9933 

. 9867 

.9800 

.9733 

.9667 

. 9600 

. 9533 

.946! 

.9400 

.9333 

65 

0.9905 

. 9838 

9772 

. 9706 

. 9640 

.9574 

.9508 

. 9442 

.9376 

.9310 

. 9244 

70 

.98! 1 

.9746 

. 9680 

.9615 

. 9550 

.9484 

.9419 

. 9353 

.9288 

.9223 

.9157 

75 

.9719 

. 9655 

. 9590 

. 9525 

.9460 

. 9395 

.933 

. 9266 

.920 

.9136 

. 9071 

80 

.9629 

. 9565 

. 950 1 

.9437 

. 9373 

. 9308 

.924' 

.9180 

.9116 

. 9052 

. 8987 

85 

.954 

.9477 

.941 

. 9350 

.9286 

. 9223 

.9159 

.9096 

.903 

. 8968 

. 8905 

90 

.945 

.939 

.9328 

.9265 

.9202 

.913 

. 9076 

.9013 

.895 

. 8887 

. 8824 

45 

.9369 

.930 

.924 

.918 

.911 

.9056 

.8994 

. 893 

.8869 

.8807 

. 8744 

100 

.9285 

. 9223 

.916 

.909 

.9037 

.8976 

.891 

. 885: 

.879* 

.8728 

. 8666 

105 

.9203 

.914 

.9080 

.901 

.8957 

.889 

.8835 

. 877. 

.871 

.8651 

. 8589 

1 10 

.912 2 

.906 

.9000 

.894 

.887' 

.8818 

.8757 

.869. 

.863 

. 8575 

.8514 

115 

.9043 

. 8982 

.8922 

.8862 

.880 

.874 


.862 

.856 

.8500 

. 8440 

120 . 

.896 

.890 

.8845 

.878 

.8726 

.866 

€\ 

.854 

.848 

.842 

.8167 


* Formula: Equivalent volume = observed volume X {519.6/(f +• 459.6)} X (B/30). 
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J. P. Gill (Am. Gas-light Jour., 1894) gives Q = 1291 vd h hjs(l +- d) . This formula, is 
said to be based on experimental data, and to make allowance for obstructions by 
tar, water, and other bodies tending to check the flow of gas through the pipe. 

Practically all problems concerning flow of gas in pipes are solved by gas flow com- 
puters of the slide r ule type. A commonly u sed computer, is based on the Spitzglass 

formula, Q = 3550 ^ gL jl + (3 6/1))"-+ 6 032) where $ = Quantity of gas, cu. ft. per 

hr.; h = loss of pressure, in. of water; £ = specific gravity of gas, air being 1; L — 
length of pipe, ft.; D = internal diameter of pipe, in. The value of the coefficient ol 
friction, used in deriving this formula, is 0.00285 { (1 -j- (3.6/ P) *+ 0.03.D) }, which was 
obtained by experiments on pipes of various diameters. 

This formula gives slightly larger rates of flow than those given by Pole’s formula 
under similar conditions. The figures in Table 7 were obtained by the slide rule flow 
computer mentioned above. All of the above formulas apply to low pressure gas, that is 
gas at a gage pressure of less t han 1 lb. per sq. in. For g as at higher pressures, the 

V PAD S 

SLJT~(3 Q /jD)~A- 0 03D \’ ® ” Quantity of 

gas, cu. ft. per hr. reduced to standard conditions of 30 in. pressure and 60° F.; P — drop 
of gage pressure, lb. per sq. in. ; A — mean absolute pressure in pipe line, lb. per sq. in.; 
2) = internal diameter of pipe, in.; L =* length of pipe, miles; >8 = specific gravity of 
gas, air being 1. 

For Hatnral Gas at High Pressure the formula generally accepted is that of T. It. 
Weymouth, Q — 37 V — P 2 2 ) d 5 - 33 } /D, where Q = quantity of gas, cu. ft. per hr. 


Table 7- — Maximum Supply of Gas through Pipes in Cu. Ft. per Hour 


Specific gravity taken at 0.65. For any other specific gravity V multiply by *V 0.65/y 
Length of* Pipe = 50 Ft. 


Diam. of 

Loss of Pressure, in. of Water Gage 

Pipe, in. 

0. 1 

0. 2 

0. 3 

0.4 

0. 5 

0. 6 

0. 7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

3/4 

52 

74 

91 

104 

1 17 

128 

138 

148 

157 

165 

1 

105 

148 

182 

210 

235 

257 

279 

298 

315 

332 

1 1/4 

231 

326 

398 

462 

516 

565 

611 

654 

693 

729 

1 1/2 

357 

506 

620 

714 

794 

876 

943 

1015 

1075 

1 132 

2 

721 

1022 

1250 

1442 

1615 

1768 

1910 

2042 

2163 

2283 


Length or Pipe * IOO Ft. 


Diam. of 



Loss of Pressure, in. 0 

f Water Gage 



Pipe, in. 

0 . 1 

0. 2 

0.4 

0. 6 

0.8 

1.0 

1. 5 

2.0 

2. 5 

1 1/4 

163 

231 

326 

400 

462 

515 

630 

729 

81 5 

1 V2 

253 

358 

506 

619 

716 

797 

982 

1,130 

1,265 

2 

51 1 

723 

1022 

1253 

1449 

1,612 

1,973 

2,282 

2,55 5 

21/2 

837 

1185 

1674 

2057 

2373 

2, 643 

3,235 

3,741 

4, 185 

3 

1523 

2158 

3046 

3735 

4317 

4,815 

5,895 

6,820 

7,61 5 

4 

3192 

45 15 

6384 

7817 

9030 

10,090 

12,360 

14,280 

15,960 


Length or Pipe = 1000 J?r. 


Diam. of 



Loss of Pressure, in. of 

Water Gage 


Pipe, in. 

05 

1 .0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

4.0 

2 

360 

51 1 

624 

7 20 

805 

882 

1,022 

3 

1,081 

1,523 

1,872 

3,1 62 

2,417 

2,648 

3,046 

4 

2,252 

3,192 

3,90 1 

4,304 

5,036 

5,516 

6,384 

6 

6,675 

9,451 

1 1,562 

13,3 50 

14,926 

1 6,350 

18,900 

8 

13,630 

19,250 

23,600 

27,250 

30,470 

33,370 

38,500 

12 

38,010 

53,810 

65,840 

76,0 20 

84,990 

9 3 , 1 1 0 

107,620 


Length of Pipe = 5280 Ft, = 1 Mile 


Diam. of 


Loss 

i of Pressure, i 

11 . of Water Gage 


Pipe, in. 

1 .0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6. 0 

2 

222 

314 

385 

4 44 

496 

544 

3 

664 

939 

1,150 

1,328 

1,485 j 

1,626 

4 

1,388 

1,962 

2,404 

2,7 76 

3,104 | 

3,400 

6 

4,108 

5,810 

7, 115 

8,2 16 

9,186 

10,060 

8 

8,370 

1 1,840 

14,500 

16,740 

18,700 

20,500 

10 

14,930 

21,110 

25,860 

29,860 

33,390 

36,570 

12 

23,41 0 

33,110 

40,550 

46,8 20 

52,350 | 

57,350 
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reduced to standard conditions of 14.65 lb. absolute pressure and 60° F.; Pi * absolute 
initial pressure, lb. per sq. in.; Pa — absolute terminal pressure, lb. per sq. in.; d, =» 
inside diameter of pipe, in.; I — length of pipe, miles. This formula being for natural 
gas, the specific gravity has been assumed as 0.60 and merged into the coefficient 37. 

Pole's formula translated into the f orm of the comm on formula for the flow of com- 
pressed air or steam in pipes, is Q = cv / (p 1 — P 2 ,)d b / wL, in which Q = cu. ft. per min. ; 
(pi — p%) — difference in pressure, lb. per sq. in. ; w = density, lb. per cu. ft.; L = length, 
ft. ; d = diameter, in. This gives 56.6 for the value of the coefficient c, which is nearly 
the same as that commonly used, ue., 60, in calculations of the flow of air in pipes. 

An experiment made by Mr. Clegg, in London, with a 4-in. pipe, 6 miles long, pressure 
3 in. of water, specific gravity of gas 0.398, gave a discharge into the atmosphere of 852 
cu* ft. per hour, after a correction of 33 cu. ft. was made for leakage. 

Substituting this value, 852 cu. ft., for Q in the formula Q ~ CvdFh 4- &l, we find C, 
the coefficient, -997, which corresponds nearly with the formula given by Molesworth. 

fm. Cox (Am. Mach., March 20, 1902) gives the following formula for flow of gas in 
long pipes: 

< (pi 2 — pfi/L. 

Q discharge, cu. ft. per hour at atmospheric pressure; d — diameter of pipe, in.; 
pi — initial and #2 = terminal absolute pressure, lb. per sq. in.; I — length of pipe, ft.; 
L = length, miles. For pi 2 — Pi 2 we may substitute the product (j?i -f p 2 ) X (Pi — # 2 ). 

The specific gravity of the gas is assumed to be 0.65, air being L For fluids of any other 

specific gravity, s, multiply the coefficients 3000 or 41.3 by "V 7 0.65/ a. For air, 8 — 1 , the 
coefficients become 2419 and 33.3. J. E. Johnson, Jr.'s, formula for air, p. 1-14, translated 
into the same notation as Mr. Cox’s, makes the coefficients 2449 and 33.5. 

It is difficult to accurately check the tables, on account of the extra friction introduced 
by rough pipes, bends, etc. For bends, one rule is to allow */ 42 of an inch pressure for 
each right-angle bend. 

Another method of allowing for the effect of bends is to consider each one as equivalent 
to so many feet of pipe. The number of feet equivalent to one standard elbow, as given 
by J. M. Spitzglass, increases continuously from 1.7 ft. for 1-in. pipe to 49 ft. for 12-in. 
pipe. 

The size to be selected for any particular service pipe often depends more upon other 
conditions than upon the rate at which gas is to he carried. For instance, in the United 
States, it is not considered good practice to lay any services for lamps with pipe less than 
1 in. diameter, nor any house services with pipe of less than 1 1/4 in. to 1 1 /2 flu diameter, 
although in the case of the lamp services a 3/s-m. pipe, and in the case of the house services 
a 1-in. pipe would be sufficient to carry the gas without an undue loss in pressure. 


Table 8. — Standard Flanged Cast-Iron Pipe for Gas 


(U. S. Cast Foundry Co., 1932; Am. Gas Inst. Std., 1932) 


Nominal 

Dianx., 

in. 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Flange* 

Diam., 

in. 

Flange 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Bolt 

Circle 

Dianx., 

in. 

Bolts 

Weight ■ 
Si ngle 
Flange, 
lh. 

1 Approx. Weight, 
lb. 

No. 

tsize, 

in. 

Foot 

Length 

4 

0.40 

9.00 

0.72 

7.125 

4 

0,625 

8. 19 j 

18. 62 

223 

6 

.43 

11.00 

.72 

9.125 

4 

.625 

10.46 

29.01 

348 

8 

.45 

13.00 

.75 

11 .125 

8 

.625 

12,65 

40.05 

481 

10 

.49 

16.00 

.86 

13.75 

8 

.625 

22.53 

54. 71 

656 

12 

.54 

18.00 

.875 

15.75 

8 

,625 

25.96 

71. 34 

856 

16 

.62 

22.50 

1 .00 

20.00 

12 

.75 

39.68 

108. 61 

1303 

20 

.68 

27.00 

1 .00 

24.50 

16 

.75 

5 1. 10 

147. 95 

1775 

24 

.76 

31.00 

1.125 

28.50 

16 

.75 

65. 00 

197. 38 

2369 

30 

.85 

37.50 

l .25 

35.00 

20 

.875 

9 6. 70 

273. 45 

3281 

36 

.95 

44.00 

1 .375 

41.25 

24 

, 875 

132. 26 

366. 67 

4400 

42 

1.07 

50.75 

1,56 

47.75 

28 

1.00 

186. 83 

483. 48 

5802 

48 

1,26 

57.00 

1 ,75 

54,00 

32 

1, 00 

235. 23 

647.36 

7768 


* Flanges are Am. Gas Inst., and are different from the “American 1928“ standard for water 
and steam pipe. All flanged pipe faced to the exact dimension specified. 
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STEAM 

Revised "by A. G-. Christie 


JL PROPERTIES OF STEAM 

The definitions on p. 3-79 for saturated heat of liquid, heat of vaporization, dry and 
saturated vapor, superheat, enthalpy, quality, etc., apply to water and steam. 

The British Thermal "Unit (B.t.u.) is defined on p. 3-72. 

THE TEMPERATURE OF STEAM in contact with water depends upon the pressure 
under which it is generated. At the ordinary atmospheric pressure (14.7 lb. per sq. in.) 
its temperature is 212° F. As the pressure is increased, as when the steam is being 
generated in a closed vessel, its temperature, and that of the water in its presence, increases. 
See the Steam Tables pp. 5-04 to 5-11 for pressure-temperature relations. 

THE ENTHALPY, formerly called the total heat in the steam tables is calculated 
above 32° F. and includes three elements: 1. The total heat of saturated liquid Ay, which is 
the heat required to raise the temperature of the water from 32° F. to the boiling tempera- 
ture at the given constant pressure at which it boils. 2. The heat required to completely 
evaporate the water at that pressure and temperature. This heat is called the internal 
latent heat hi. 3. The external work done by the steam in making room for itself against 
the pressure under which it is generated, APvj g , where A = 1/778.6; P — absolute pres- 
sure, Xb. per sq. ft. ; v^ g = change in volume of vapor, cu. ft. per lb. The sum of the last 
two elements is the latent heat of steam or the total heat of evaporation. Thus the heat 
required to generate 1 lb. of steam at 212° F., from water at 32° F. and 14.696 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute pressure is: 

Total heat of saturated liquid at 212° F., fy = 180 B.t.u. 

Internal latent heat of steam, hi = 897.8 

External work, APiy^ = {14. 696 X 144(26.82 - 0 . 0 17) } /77S . 6 = 72.4 

Total heat of evaporation h fs = 970.2 

Enthalpy or total heat of saturated vapor, h & = 1150.2 B.t.u. 

The enthalpy or total heat of 1 lb. of wet steam at quality a? is A r = Ay -J- xh ^ . 

The enthalpy or total heat of superheated steam is found by adding to the total heat of 
saturated vapor the energy added in the superheat. This is found by the calculus from 

h 8 = c p dt = c y (T 7 2 — T i) , where h s is the energy added; c p — mean specific heat per lb. 

of superheated steam between 7i and T 2 at constant pressure; 7\ = absolute temperature 
of evaporation corresponding to the given pressure and = absolute temperature of the 
superheated steam. 

PROPERTIES OF SATURATED AND SUPERHEATED STEAM are given in 
Tables 1 and 2 which are condensed, by permission, from Keenan’s Steam Tables and 
Mollier Diagram. See note on Tolerances, p. 5-07. 

The Volumes of 1 lb. of saturated Liquid, uy, of the increase during evaporation , 
and of the saturated vapor v g are given in Table 1 for steam at various pressures. To 
find the volume of 1 lb. of wet steam, v x — Vj 4- :ra>y , where x is the quality. This 
formula must be used for pressures above 250 lb. per sq. in. is relatively small as 
compared to % at low pressures and may be neglected in commercial calculations as, for 
instance, on exhaust steam volumes. Then v x l = xv g is approximately correct. 

The Volume of Superheated Steam is given in Table 2. 

The Entropies of saturated liquid Sy, of evaporation and of saturated vapor s £ , are 
given in. Table 1. To find the entropy of 1 lb. of wet steam at equality, j Sj -f- rs 

The Entropies of Superheated Steam are given in Table 2. 

The total heat of saturated liquid hj as given in these tables does not include the work 
of the feed pump. It is the heat added to 1 lb. of water to raise it to the boiling point 
from 32° F., during which process the pressure remains constant and is that of evaporation. 
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Table 1. — Properties of Saturated Steam 

Condensed by permission from Keenan’s Steam Tables 
Copyright 1930 by American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


Vacuum, 
in. of 
Mercury 

Absolute 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

V 

Temp., 

Specific Volume, 
cu. ft. per lb. 

Weight 

of 

Steam, 
lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Enthalpy or Heat 
Content, B.t.u. per lb. 

Entropy 

deg. F. 
t 

Of 

Liquid 

V 

Of 

Steam 

V S 

In 

Liquid 

h 

La- 

tent 

h fs 

Total 

Of 

Li quid 

S s 

Of Va- 
poriza- 
tion, Sj g 

Of 

Steam 

S g 

27. €85 

1 

101 .76 

0.01614 

333.9 

0.00299 

69.69 

1035.3 

1 105". 0 

0. 1326 

1 .8442 

1. 9769 

25.649 

2 

126.10 

.01623 

173.96 

.00575 

93.97 

1021 .6 

1 115. 6 

. 1750 

1 .7442 

1.9192 

23. 813 

3 

141 .49 

.01630 

, 118.86 

.00841 

109.33 

1012.7 

1 122. 0 

. 2009 

1 .6847 

1. 8856 

21. 777 

4 

152.99 

.01636 

90.74 

.01102 

120.83 

1005.9 

1 126. 8 

. 21 98 

1 .6420 

1. 8618 

19. 741 

5 

162.25 

.01641 

73.61 

.01359 

130.10 

1000.4 

1 130. 6 

. 2348 

1 .6088 

1. 8435 

17. 705 

6 

170.07 

.01645 

62.05 

.01612 

137.92 

995.8 

1 133. 7 

. 2473 

1 .5814 

1.8287 

1 5. 669 

7 

176.85 

.01649 

53.70 

.01862 

144.71 

991 .7 

1 136. 4 

. 2580 

1 .5582 

1.8162 

13. 633 

8 

182.87 

.01652 

47.39 

.021 10 

150.75 

988.1 

1 138. 9 

. 2674 

1 .5379 

1. 8053 

1 1.597 

9 

188.28 

.01656 

42.44 

.02356 

156.1 9 

984.8 

1 141. 0 

. 2758 

1 .5200 

1.7958 

9. 561 

10 

193.21 

.01658 

38.45 

.02600 

161 .1 3 

981 .8 

1 143. 0 

. 2834 

1 .5040 

1. 7874 

7. 525 

11 

197.75 

.01661 

35.17 

.02843 

165.68 

979.1 

1 144. 8 

. 2903 

1 .4894 

1.7797 

5. 489 

12 

201.96 

.01664 

32.42 

.03084 

169.91 

976.5 

1 146.4 

. 2968 

1 .4760 

1.7727 

3.453 

13 

205.88 

.01666 

30.08 

.03324 

173.85 

974. 1 ! 

1 147.9 

. 3027 

1 .4636 

1.7663 

1.417 

14 

209.56 

.01669 

28.06 

.03564 

177.55 

971 .8 

1 149. 3 

. 3082 

1 .4521 

1.7604 

0 

14.696 

212.00 

.01670 

26.82 

.03729 

180.00 

970.2 

1 150. 2 

. 31 19 

1 .4446 

1.7564 


15 

213.03 

.01671 

26.31 

.03801 

181 .04 

969.6 

1 150. 6' 

. 31 34 

1 .4414 

1.7548 


16 

216.32 

.01673 

24.76 

.04039 

184.35 

967.4 

1 151. 8 

. 31 84 

1 .4312 

1.7496 


17 

219.43 

.01676 

23.40 

.04274 

187.48 

965.4 

1 (52. 9 

. 3230 

1 .4218 

1.7448 


18 

222.40 

.01678 

22.18 

.04509 

190.48 

963.5 

1 154. 0 

. 3274 

1 .4127 

1.7402 


19 

225.23 

.01680 

21 .08 

.04744 

193.34 

961 .7 

1 155. 0 

. 3316 

1 .4042 

1.7358 


20 

227.96 

.01682 

20.095 

.04976 

196.09 

959.9 

1 156. 0 

. 3356 

1 .3960 

1.7317 


21 

230.56 

.01684 

19.197 

.05209 

198.72 

958.2 

1 156. 9 

. 3395 

1 .3883, 

1.7278 


22 

233.07 

.01685 

18.380 

.05441 

201 .25 

956.6 

1 157. 8 

. 3431 

1 .3809 

1.7240 


23 

235.49 

.01687 

17.630 

.05672 

203.70 

955.0 

1 158. 6 

. 3466 

1 .3738 

1.7204 


24 

237.82 

.01689 

16.941 

.05903 

206.05 

953.4 

1 159. 5 

. 3500 

1 .3670 

1.7170 


25 

240.07 

.01690 

16.306 

.06133 

208.33 

951 .9 

1 160. 2 

. 3533 

1 .3604 

1.7137 


26 

242.25 

.01692 

15.718 

.06362 

210.54 

950.4 

1 161.0 

. 3564 

1 .3542 

1.7106 


27 

244.36 

.01694 

15.172 

.06591 

212.67 

949.0 

1 161. 7 

. 3594 

1 .3481 

1.7075 


28 

246.41 

.01695 

14.664 

.06819 

214.75 

947.7 

1 162. 4 

. 3624 

1 .3422 

1.7046 


29 

248.40 

.01697 

14.190 

.07047 

216.77 

946.3 

1 163. 1 

. 3652 

1 .3365 

1.7018 


30 

250.34 

.01698 

13.745 

.07275 

218.73 

945.0 

1 163. 7 

. 3680 

1 .3310 

1.6990 


31 

252.22 

.0 1700 

13.330 

.07502 

220.64 

943.7 

1 164. 4 

. 3707 

1 .3257 

1.6964 


32 

254.05 

.01701 

12.940 

.07728 

222.50 

942.5 

1 165. 0! 

. 3732 

1 .3206 

1.6938 


33 

255.84 

.01703 

12.573 

.07954 

224.321 

941 . 2 

1 165. 6 

. 3758 

1 .3156 

1.6914 


34 

257.58 

.0 1704 

12.226 

.08179 

226.09 

940.0 

1 166. 1 

. 3783 

1 .3107 

1.6890 


35 

259.28 

.0 1706 

11.898 

.08405 

227.82 

938.9 

1 166. 7 

. 3807 

1 .3060 

1.6866 


36 

260.94 

.01707 

11 .587 

.08630 

229.51 

937.7 

1 167. 2 

. 3830 

1 .3014 

1.6844 


37 

262. 57 

.01708 

11 .294 

.08854 

231 . 1 7 

936.6 

1 167. 8 

. 3853 

1 .2968 

1.6822 


38 

264. 16 

.01710 

11 .015 

.09079 

232.79 

935.5 

1 168. 3, 

. 3876 

1 .2925 

1.6800 


39 

265.72 

.01711 

10.750 

.09302 

234.38 

934.4 

1 168. 8 

. 3898 

1 .2882 

1.6780 


40 

267. 24 

.0 1712 

10.497 

.09527 

235.93 

933,3 

I 169. 2 

. 3919 

1 .2840 

1.6759 


41 

268. 74 

.01713 

10.257 

.09749 

237.45 

932.3 

1 169. 7, 

. 3940 

1 .2799 

1.6739 


42 

270.21 

.01715 

10.027 

.09973 

238. 95 ! 

931 .2 

1 170. 2 

. 3961 

1 .2759 

1.6720 


43 

271 . 65 

.01716 

9.808 

.1020 

240.42 

930,2 

1 170. 6 

. 3981 

1 .2720 

1.670 1 


44 

273.06 

.01717 

9.599 

. 1 042 

241 .86 

929.2 

1171.1 

. 4000 

1 .2682 

1.6683 


45 

274. 45 

.01718 

9.399 

.1064 

243.28 

928.2 

1 171. 5 

. 4020 

1 .2645 

1.6665 


46 

275.81 

.01719 

9.207 

.1086 

244.67 

927.2 

1171.9 

. 4039i 

1 .2608 

1 . 6647 


47 

277. 14 

.01720 

9.023 

.1 108 

246.03 

926.3 

1 172. 3 

. 4057 

1 .2572 

1.6630 


48 

278.45 

.01722 

8.846 

.1 130 

247.37 

925.4 

1 172. 7 

. .4076 

1 .2537 

1 . 661 3 


49 

279.74 

.01723 

8.676 

.1 153 

248.68 

924,4 

1 173. I 

. 4093; 

1 .2503 

1.6596 


50 

281.01 

.01724 

8.5 14 

.1 175 

249.98 

923.5 

I 173. 5 

. 41 11 

1 .2469 

1.6580 


5 1 

282. 26 

.01725 

8.357 

. 1 197 

25! .26 

922.6 

1 173. 9 

. 41 28 

1 .2436 

1 . 6564 


52 

283. 49 

.01726 

8.206 

. 1 21 9 

252.52 

921 .7 

1 174. 3 

. 41 45 

1 ,2404 

1 . 6549 


53 

284. 70 

.01727 

8.060 

.1241 

253.76 

920.9 

1 174. 6 

. 41 62 

1 .2372 

1 . 6533 


54 

285. 90 

.01728 

7.919 

.1263 

254.99 

920.0 

1 175. 0 

. 4! 78 

1 ,2340 

1 . 651 8 


55 

287. 07 

.01729 

7.783 

.1205 

256.19 

919,1 

1 175. 3 

. 41 94 

1 .2309 

1 1.6504 


56 

288. 23 

.01730 

7.653 

.1307 

257.38 

918.3 

1 175. 7 

. 4210 

1 .2279 

'1.6489 


57 

289. 37 

.01731 

7.527 

.1329 

258.55 

917.5 

1 176. 0 

. 4226 

1 .2249 

1.6475 


58 

290.50 

.01732 

7.405 

.1350 

259.71 

916.6 

1 176. 4 

. 4241 

1 .2220 

1.6461 


59 

291.62 

.01734 

7.287 

.1372 

260.86 

915.8 

1 176. 7 

. 4256 

1 .2191 

1. 6447 
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Table 1. — Properties of Saturated Steam — Continued 


Absolute 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

3? 

Temp., 
deg. F, 

t 

Specific Volume, 
cu- ft. per lb. 

"Weight 

of 

Steam, 
lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Enthalpy or Heat Con- 
tent, B.t.u. per lb. 

Entropy 

Of 

Liquid 

V 

Of 

Steam 

In 1 
Liquid 

h f 

Latent 

h Jg 

Total 

Of 

liquid 

s f 

Of Va- 
poriza- 
tion, Sj- g 

Of 

Steam 

60 

292.71 

0.01735 

7. 172 

0. 1394 

261.98 

915.0 

1177.0 

0.4271 

1.2162 

1 .6434 

61 

293.79 , 

.01736 

7. 062 

. 1416 

263.09 

914.2 

1177.3 

.4286 

1.2134 

1.6420 

62 

294.85 

.01737 

6. 955 

. 1438 

264.18 

913.4 

11 77.6 

.4300 

1.2107 

1.6407 

63 

295.91 

.01738 

6. 850 

. 1460 

265.27 

912.7 

1177.9 

.4315 

1.2080 

1.6394 

64 

296.94 

.01739 

6. 749 

. 1482 

266.33 

911.9 

11 78.2 

.4329 

1.2053 

1.6382 

65 

297.97 

.01740 

6. 652 

. 1503 

267.39 

911.1 

1178.5, 

.4343 

1.2026 

1.6369 

66 

298.98 

.01741 

6.556 

. 1525 

268.43 

910.4 

1178.8 

.4356 

1.2001 

1.6357 

67 

299.99 

.01742 

6.464 

. 1547 

269.47 

909.6 

1 1 79 . 1 

.4370 

1. 1975 

1.6345 

66 

300.98 

.01743 

6.375 

. 1569 

270.49 

908.9 

1179.4 

.4384 

1.1950 

1.6333 

69 

301.96 

.01744 

6.288 

. 1590 

271 .50 

908.2 

1179.6 

.4397 

1.1924 

1.6321 

70 | 

302.92 

.01744 

6. 203 

. 1612 

272.49 

907.4 

1179.9 

.4410 

1.1900 

1.6310 

71 ! 

303.88 

.01746 s 

6. 121 

. 1634 

273.48 

906.7 

1 1 80 . 2 

.4423 j 

1.1876 

1.6298 

72 i 

304.82 

.01746 

6.041 

. 1655 

274.45 

906.0 

1 1 80 . 5 

.4435 i 

1.1852 

1.6287 

73 : 

305.76 

.01747 

5. 963 

. 1677 

275.42 

905.3 

1 1 80 . 7 

.4448 ; 

1.1828 

1.6276 

74 

306.68 

.01748 

5.887 

. 1699 

276.37 

904.6 

1181 .0 

.4460 

1.1805 

1 . 6265 

75 

307.60 

.01749 

5. 813 

. 1720 

277.32 

903.9 

1181 .2 

.4473 

1. 1782 1 

1.6254 

76 

308.50 

.01750 

5.741 

. 1742 

278.25 

903.2 

1181 .5 

.4485 

1.1759 

1.6244 

77 | 

309.39 

.01751 

5.671 

. 1763 

279. 17 

902.6 

1181.7 

.4497 

1.1736 

1.6233 

78 1 

310.28 

.01752 

5. 602 

. 1785 

280.09 

901.9 

1182.0 

.4509 

1. 1714 

1.6223 

79 

311 . 16 

.01753 

5.535 

. 1807 

281 .00 

901.2 

1182.2 

.4520 

1. 1692 

1.6212 

80 

312.03 

.01754 

5.470 

. 1828 

281.90 

900.5 

11 82 . 4 

.4532 

1. 1670 

1.6202 

81 

312.88 

.01755 

5.406 

. 1850 

282.79 

899.9 

1 1 82 . 7 

.4544 

1.1649 

1.6192 

82 

313.74 

,01756 

5.343 

. 1872 

283.67 

899.2 

1 1 82 . 9 

.4555 

1.1627 

1.6182 

83 

314.58 

.01756 

5.282 

. 1893 

284.55 

898.6 

1183.1 

.4566 

1.1606 

1.6173 

84 

315.42 

.01757 

5.222 

. 1915 

285.42 

897.9 

1183.4 

.4578 

1.1586 

1.6163 

85 

316.25 

.01758 

5. 164 

. 1936 

286.28 

897.3 

1 1 83 . 6 

.4589 

1. 1565 

1.6154 

86 

317.06 j 

.01759 

5. 107 

. 1958 

287. 13 

896.7 

1 1 83 . 8 

.4599 

1.1545 

1.6144 

87 

317.88 

.01760 

5.051 

. 1979 

287.97 

896.0 

! 1184.0 

.4610 

1.1524 

1.6135 

88 

318.68 

.01761 

4.997 

. 2001 

288.80’ 

895.4 

1184.2 

.4621 

1. 1505 

1.6126 

89 

319.48 

.01762 

4.944 

.2023 

289.63 

894.8 

1184.4 

.4632 

I. 1485 

1.6116 

90 

320.27 

.01763 

4.892 

. 2044 

290.45 

894.2 

1 1 84 . 6 

.4642 

1.1465 

1.6107 

91 

321.05 

.01764 

4. 841 

. 2066 

291.26 

893.6 

1 1 84 . 8 

.4652 

l. 1446 

1.6099 

92 

321.83 

.01764 

4.791 

.2087 

292.07 

893.0 

1185.0 

.4663 

1. 1427 

1 . 6090 

93 

322.60 

,01765 

4.742 

. 2109 

292.87 

892.4 

1185.2 

.4673 

1.1408 

1.6081 

94 

323.37 

.01766 

4.694 

. 2130 

293.67 

89 1,8 

1185.4 

.4683 

1.1389 

1.6072 

95 

324. 13 

.01767 

4.647 

. 2152 

294.47 

891.2 

1185.6 

.4693 

1.1370 

1 . 6064 

96 

324.88 

.01768 

4.602 

. 2173 

295.25 

890.6 

1 1 85 . 8 

.4703 

1. 1352 

1.6055 

97 

325.62 

.01768 

4.557 

. 2194 

296.02 

890.0 

1 1 86 . 0 

.4713 

1.1334 

1.6047 

98 

326.37 

,01769 

4.512 

. 2216 

296.80 

889.4 

1 1 86 . 2 

.4723 

1.1316 

1.6038 

99 

327. 10 

.017 70 

4.468 

. 2238 

297.57 

888.8 

1186.4 

.4732 

1. 1298 

1.6030 

100 

327.83 

.01771 

4.426 

. 2259 

298.33 

888.2 

1 1 86 . 6 

.4742 

1. 1280 

1.6022 

102 

329.27 

.01773 

4.344 

. 2302 

299.83 

j 887. 1 

11 86.9 

.4761 

1.1245 

1.6006 

104 

330.68 

.01774 

4.265 

. 2345 

301 . 30 

' 886.0 

11 87.3 

.4779 

1.1211 

1.5990 

106 

332.08 

.01776 

4.189 

. 2387 

302.76 

884.9 

1 1 87 . 6 

.4798 

1.1177 

1.5974 

108 

333.44 

.01777 

4.115 

. 2430 

304. 19 

883. 8 

| 1 1 88 . 0 

.4816 

1.1144 

1.5959 

110 i 

334.79 

.01779 

4.044 

. 2473 

305.61 

882. 7 

1188.3 

.4834 

1.1111 

1.5944 

112 

336. 12 

.01780 

3.976 

. 2515 

307. 00 

88 1.6 

1 1 88 . 6 

.4851 

1.1079 

1.5930 

114 j 

337.43 

.01782 

3.910 

. 2558 

308. 36 

880. 6 

! 1 1 88 . 9 

.4868 

1.1048 

1.5915 

116 

338. 72 

.01783 

3.846 

. 2600 

309. 71 

879. 5 

1 1 89 . 2 

.4885 

1.1017 

1.5901 

118 

340. 01 

.01785 

3.784 

. 2643 

31 1.05 

878. 5 

1 1 89 . 5 

.4901 

1.0986 

1 .5887 

120 

341.26 

.01786 

3.725 

. 2685 

312.37 

877. 4 

1189.8 

.4918 

1.0956 

1 .5874 

122 

342. 50 

.01788 

3.670 

. 2725 

313. 67 

876. 4 

1190.1 

.4934 

1.0926 

1.5860 

124 

343. 73 

.01789 

3.615 

. 2766 

314. 96 

875,4 

11 90 . 4 

.4950 

1.0897 

1.5847 

126 

344. 94 

.01791 

3.560 

. 2809 

316.23 

874.4 

1190.6 

.4965 

1.0868 

1.5834 

128 

346. 14 

.01792 

3.505 

. 2853 

317. 49 

873. 4 

1190.9 

.4981 

1.0840 

1.5821 

130 

347.31 

.01794 

3.451 

. 2898 

318. 73 

872.4 

11 91 .2 

.4996 

1.0812 

1.5808 

132 

348.48 

.01795 

3.401 

. 2940 

319.95 

87 1. 5 

11 91 .4 

.5011 

1.0784 

1.5796 

134 

349.64 

.01796 

3.353 

. 2982 

321. 17 

870. 5 

11 91 .7 

.5026 

1.0757 

1.5783 

136 

350, 78 

.01798 

3.306 

. 3025 

322.37 

869.6 

1 1 91 .9 

.5041 

1.0730 

1.5771 

138 

351.91 

.01799 

3.260 

. 3067 

323. 56 

868. 6 

1192.2 

.5056 

1 . 0703 

1 . 5759 


C Table continued on following page) 
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Table 1. — Properties of Saturated Steam — Continued 


Absolute 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

V 

Temp., 
deg. F. 
f 

Specific Volume, 
cu. ft. per lb. 

Weight 

of 

Steam, 
lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Enthalpy or Heat Con- 
tent, B.t.u. per lb. 

Entropy 

Of 

Liquid 

v f 

Of 

Steam 

In 

Liquid 

Latent 

Total 

Of 

liquid 

S / 

Of Va- 
poriza- 
tion, Sfg 

Of 

Steam 

140 

353.03 

0.01801 

3.216 

0.3109 

324. 74 

867.7 

1192.4 

0.5070 

1 .0677 

1 .5747 

142 

354.14 

.01802 

3.173 

.3152 

325. 91 

866.7 

1192.6 

.5084 

1 .0651 

1 .5735 

144 

355.22 

.01804 

3. 130 

.3195 

327.06 

865.8 

1192.9 

.5098 

I .0625 

1 .5724 

146 

356.31 

.01805 

3.089 

.3237 

328. 20 

864.9 

1193. 1 

.51 12 

1 .0600 

1 .5712 

148 

357.37 

.01806 

3.049 

.3280 

329.32 

864.0 

1193.3 

.5126 

1 .0575 

1 .5701 

150 

358.43 

.01808 

3.010 

.3322 

330.44 

863. 1 

1193.5 

.5140 

1 .0550 

1 .5690 

152 

359.47 

.01809 

2.972 

.3365 

331.54 

862.2 

1193.7 

.5153 

1 .0526 

1 .5679 

154 

360.51 

.01810 

2.935 

.3407 

332.64 

861.3 

1 193.9 

.5166 

1 .0502 

1 .5668 

156 

361.53 

.01812 

2.900 

.3448 

333.72 

860.4 

1194. 1 

.5180 

1 .0478 

1 .5658 

158 

362.54 

.01813 

2.864 

.3492 

334.80 

859.5 

1194.3 

.5193 

1 .0454 

1 .5647 

160 

363.55 

.01814 

2.830 

.3534 

335.86 

858.7 

1194. 5 

.5205 

1 .0431 

1 .5636 

162 

364.54 

.01816 

2.797 

.3575 

336.91 

857.8 

1194.7 

.5218 

1 .0408 

1 .5626 

164 

365.52 

.01817 

2.764 

.3618 

337.95 

857.0 

1194.9 

.5230 

1 .0385 

1 .5616 

166 

366 50 

.01818 

2.733 

.3659 

338.99 

856. 1 

1195. 1 

.5243 

1 .0363 

1 .5606 

168 

367.46 

.01819 

2.701 

.3702 

340.01 

855.2 

1195.3 

.5255 

1 .0340 

1 .5596 

170 

368.42 

.01821 

2.671 

.3744 

341.03 

854.4 

1195.4 

.5268 

1 .0318 

1 .5586 

172 

369.37 

.01822 

2.641 

.3786 

342.04 

853.6 

1195.6 

.5280 

1 .0296 

1 .5576 

174 

370.3 1 

.01823 

2.612 

.3828 

343.04 

852.7 

1195.8 

.5292 

1 .0275 

1 .5566 

176 

371 .24 

.01825 

2.584 

.3870 

344.03 

851.9 

1196.0 

.5304 

1 .0253 

1 .5557 

178 

372.16 

.01826 

2.556 

.3912 

345.01 

851.1 

1196. 1 

.5315 

1 .0232 

1 .5548 

180 

373.08 

.01827 

2.529 

.3954 

345.99 

850.3 

1196.3 

.5327 

1 .021 1 

1 .5538 

182 

374.00 

.01828 

2.502 

.3997 

346.97 

849.5 

1196.4 

.5339 

I .0190 

1 .5529 

184 

374.90 

.01829 

2.476 

.4039 

347.94 

848.6 

1196.6 

.5350 

1 .0169 

1 .5520 

186 

375.78 

.01831 

2.451 

.4080 

348.89 

847.9 

1196.8 

.5362 

1 .0149 

1 .551 1 

188 

376.67 

.01832 

2.425 

.4124 

349. 83 

847. 1 

1196.9 

.5373 

I .0129 

1 .5502 

190 

377.55 

.01833 

2.401 

.4165 

350.77 

846.3 

1197.0 

.5384 

1.0109 

1 .5493 

192 

378.42 

.01834 

2.377 

.4207 

351.70 

845.5 

1197.2 

.5395 

1.0089 

1 .5484 

194 

379.27 

.01835 

2.353 

.4250 

352. 61 

844.7 

1197.3 

.5406 

1 .0070 

1 .5475 

196 

380.13 

.01837 

2.330 

.4292 

353. 53 

844.0 

1197.5 

.5417 

1.0050 

1 .5467 

198 

380.97 

.01838 

2.307 

.4335 

354. 43 

843.2 

1197.6 

.5427 

1 .0031 

1 .5458 

200 

381 .82 

.01839 

2.285 

.4376 

355. 33 

842. 4 

1197.8 

.5438 

1 .0012 

1 .5450 

205 

383.89 

.01842 

2.231 

.4482 

357. 56 

840.5 

1198. 1 

.5465 

0.9964 

1.5429 

210 

385.93 

.01845 

2. 180 

.4587 

359. 76 

838. 6 

1198.4 

.5491 

.9918 

1 .5409 

215 

387.93 

.01847 

2. 131 

.4693 

361. 91 

836. 8 

1198.7 

.5516 

.9873 

1.5389 

220 

389.89 

.01850 

2,084 

.4798 

364. 02 

835. 0 

1199. 0 

.5540 

.9829 

1 .5369 

225 

391 .8 1 

.01853 

2.039 

.4904 

366. 10 

833.2 

1199.3 

.5565 

.9786 

1.5350 

230 

393.70 

.01856 

1 .996 

.5009 

368. 14 

831. 4 

1199.6 

.5588 

.9743 

1 .5332 

235 

395.56 

.01859 

1 .955 

.5114 

370. 15 

829. 7 

1199.8 

.5612 

.9702 

1.5313 

240 

397.40 

.01861 

1 .916 

.5220 

372. 13 

827. 9 

1200. 1 

.5635 

.9661 

1.5295 

245 

399.20 

.01864 

1 .878 

.5326 

374. 09 

826. 2 

1200.3 

.5658 

.9620 

1.5278 

250 

400.97 

.01867 

1 .841 

.5432 

376. 02 

824. 5 

1200.5 

.5680 

.9581 

1.5261 

255 

402.71 

.01869 

1 .806 

.5537 

377. 91 

822.9 

1200.8 

.5701 

.9542 

1 .5244 

260 

404.43 

.01872 

1 .772 

.5642 

379. 78 

821. 2 

1201.0 

.5723 

.9504 

1.5227 

265 

406.12 

.01874 

1.740 

.5748 

381. 62 

819, 6 

1201.2 

.5744 

.9467 

1.5210 

270 

407.79 

.01877 

1.708 

.5854 

383. 44 

818.0 

1201.4 

.5765 

.9430 

1.5194 

275 

409.44 

.01880 

1 .678 

.5959 

385. 24 

81 6. 3 

1201.6 

.5785 

.9393 

1.5178 

280 

411.06 

.01882 

1 .649 

.6064 

38 7. 02 

81 4. 7 

1201 .8 

.5805 

. 9357 

1.5163 

285 

412.66 

.01884 

1 .621 

.6171 

388. 77 

813. 2 

1201.9 

.5825 

. 9322 

1.5147 

290 

414.24 

.01887 

1.593 

.6276 

390. 50 

81 1. 6 

1202. 1 

.5845 

; 9287 

1.5132 

295 

415.80 

.01889 

1.567 

.6382 

392. 21 

810. 0 

1202.2 

.5864 

.9253 

1.5117 

300 

417.33 

.01892 

1 .541 

.6488 

393. 90 

808. 5 

1202.4 

.5883 

. 9220 

1.5102 

310 

420.35 

.01896 

1 .493 

.6699 

397. 23 

805. 5 

1202.7 

.5920 

.9153 

1.5074 

320 

423.29 

.01901 I 

1 .447 

.691 1 

400. 47 

802, 5 

1203.0 

.5957 

. 9089 

1.5046 

330 

426. 16 

.01905 

1 .4039 

.7123 

403. 64 

799. 5 

1203.2 

.5992 

. 9026 

1.5018 

340 

428.96 

.01910 

1 .3630 

. 7337 

406. 75 

796. 6 

1203.4 

.6027 

. 8965 

1 . 4992 

350 

431. 71 

. 01914 

1 .3245 

. 7550 

409. 81 

793, 7 

1203.6 

.6061 

. 8905 

1 . 4966 

360 

434.39 

.01918 

1 .2881 

.7763 

412. 80 

790. 9 

1203.7 

.6094 

. 8846 

1 . 4940 

370 

437.01 

. 01923 

1.2536 

. 7977 

415. 73 

788. 1 

1203.8 

.6126 

. 8789 

1. 4915 

380 

439. 59 

. 01927 

1.2208 

.8191 

418. 61 

785. 3 

1203.9 

.6157 

. 8733 

1. 4891 

390 

442. 11 

. 01 93 1 

1.189 8 

. 8405 

421. 44 

782, 6 

1204.0 

.6188 

, 8678 

1. 4867 
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Table 1. — Properties of Saturated Steam — Continued 


Absolute 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

V 

Temp., 
deg. F. 
t 

Specific Volume, 
cu. ft. per lb. 

Weight 

of 

Steam, 
lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Enthalpy or Heat Con- 
tent, B.t.u. per lb. 

Entropy 

Of 

Liquid 

V f 

Of 

Steam 

** 

In 

liquid 

Latent 

Total 

Of 

Liquid 

s f 

Of Va- 
poriza- 
tion, s fg 

Of 

Steam 

400 

444. 58 

0.0194 

1.1601 

0. 8620 

424. 2 

779.8 

1204. 1 

0.6218 

0.8625 

1 .4843 

420 

449.38 

.0194 

1.1047 

.90 52 

429. 6 

774.5 

1204. 1 

.6277 

.8520 

1 .4798 

440 

454. 01 

.0195 

1.0540 

.9488 

434. 8 

769.3 

1204. 1 

.6334 

.8420 

1 .4753 

460 

458.48 

.0196 

1.0077 

.99 24 

439.9 

764. 1 

1204.0 

.6388 

.8322 

1.4711 

480 

462. 80 

.0197 

0.9656 

1.0359 

444. 9 

759.0 

1203.9 

.6441 

.8228 

1 .4670 

500 

466. 99 

.0198 

.9261 

1.0798 

449. 7 

754.0 

1203.7 

.6493 

.8137 

1.4630 

520 

471. 05 

.0198 

. 8899 

1. 1237 

454. 4 

749.0 

1203.5 

.6543 

.8048 

1.4591 

540 

474. 99 

.0199 

. 8562 

1 . 1680 

459. 0 

744. 1 

1203.2 

.6592 

.7962 

1.4554 

560 

478. 82 

.0200 

.8247 

1.21 26 

463. 6 

739.3 

1202.9 

.6639 

.7878 

1.4517 

580 

482. 55 

.0201 

.7952 

1.2575 

468.0 

734.5 

1202.5 

.6686 

.7796 

1.4482 

600 

486. 17 

.0202 

.7677 

1.30 26 

472. 3 

729. 8 

1202. 1 

.6731 

.7716 

1.4447 

620 

489.71 

.0202 

.7419 

1.34 79 

476.6 

725. 1 

1201.7 

.6775 

.7638 

1.4413 

640 

493. 16 

.0203 

.7175 

1.3937 

480. 8 

720.5 

1201.2 

.6818 

.7562 

1.4380 

660 

496. 53 

.0204 

.6948 

1.4392 

484. 9 

715.9 

1200.8 

.6861 

.7487 

1.4348 

680 

499. 82 

.0205 

.6732 

1.4854 

488.9 

71 1.3 

1200.2 

.6902 

.7414 

1.4316 

700 

503. 04 

.0206 

.6527 

1.5321 

49 2.9 

706. 8 

1199.7 

.6943 

.7342 

1.4285 

720 

506. 19 

.0206 

.6334 

1.57 88 

496. 8 

702.4 

1199.2 

.6983 

.7272 

1.4255 

740 

509. 28 

.0207 

.6151 

1.6258 

500.6 

697.9 

1198.6 

.7022 

.7203 

1.4225 

760 

512. 30 

.0208 

.5977 

1.6731 

504. 4 

693.5 

1198.0 

.7060 

.7136 

1.4196 

780 

515.27 

.0209 

.581 1 

1.7209 

508. 2 

689. 2 

1197.4 

.7098 

.7069 

1.4167 

800 

518. 18 

.0209 

.5653 

1.7690 

51 1.8 

684.9 

1196.7 

.7135 

.7004 

1.4139 

820 1 

521.03 

.0210 

.5503 

1.81 72 

515.5 

680.6 

1196.0 

.7171 

.6940 

1.4111 

840 

523. 83 

.021 1 

.5360 

1.8657 

519.0 

676. 4 

1195.4 

.7207 

.6877 

1. 4084 

860 

526. 58 

.0212 

.5225 

1.9139 

522.6 

672. 1 

1194.7 

.7242 

.6815 

1. 4057 

880 

529. 29 

.0213 

.5094 

1.9631 

526.0 

667.9 

1194.0 

.7277 

.6754 

1. 4031 

900 

531. 95 

.021 3 

.4969 

2.0125 

529. 5 

663.8 

1193.3 

.731 1 

.6694 

1. 4005 

920 

534. 56 

.021 4 

.4849 

2.0623 

532.9 

659.7 

1192.6 

.7344 

.6635 

1. 3980 

940 

537. 13 

.021 5 

.4735 

2.11 19 

536.2 

655.6 

1191 .8 

.7377 

.6577 

1. 3954 

960 

539. 66 

.0216 

. 4625 

2. 1622 

539.6 

651.5 

1191.1 

.7410 

.6520 

1. 3930 

980 

542. 14 

.021 7 

.4520 

2.2124 

542.8 

647.5 

1190.3 

.7442 

.6464 

1.3905 

1000 

544. 58 

.021 7 

.4419 

2.2630 

546.0 

643.5 

1189.6 

.7473 

.6408 

1. 3881 

1 100 

556. 28 

.0222 

.3960 

2.5253 

561.7 

623.9 

1185.6 

.7624 

.6141 

1. 3765 

1200 

567. 14 

.0226 

.3582 

2.79 17 

576.5 

604.9 

1181 .4 

.7764 

.5891 

1.3656 

1300 

577. 32 

.0230 

. 3259 

3.0684 

590.6 

586.3 

1177.0 

.7897 

.5654 

1. 3552 

1400 

586. 96 

.0235 

. 2983 

3.3523 

604.3 

568. 1 

1172.4 

.8024 

.5428 

1. 3452 

1500 

59 6. 08 

.0239 

. 2741 

3.6483 

617.5 

550.2 

1167.6 

.8146 

| .5212 

1. 3357 

1600 

604. 74 

.0244 

. 2528 

3.9557 

630.2 

532.6 

1162.7 

.8262 

' .5003 

1. 3265 

1 700 

612. 98 

.0249 

. 2338 

4.2772 

642.5 

515.0 

1157.5 

.8373 

.4801 

1. 3( 74 

1 800 

620. 86 

.0254 

.2167 

4.6147 

654.7 

497.2 

1151 .8 

.8482 

.4601 

1. 30 63 

1900 

628. 39 

.0260 

. 2014 

4.9652 

666.8 

478.9 

1145.7 

.8589 

.4402 

1. 2990 

2000 

635. 6 

.0265 

. 1875 

5.3333 

679.0 

460.0 

1139.0 

.8696 

.4200 

1. 2896 

2100 

642. 6 

.027 1 

. 1744 

5.7339 

691.3 

440. 4 

1131.7 

.8804 

.3996 

1. 2800 

2200 

649, 2 

.0277 

. 1623 

6.1614 

703.7 

420.0 ' 

1123.8 

.891 2 

.3788 

1. 2700 

2300 

655. 7 

.0284 

. 1510 

6.6225 

716.4 ! 

398.7 

1115.2 

.9021 

.3575 

1. 2596 

2400 

661.9 

.0292 

. 1404 

7.1225 

729.4 

376.4 

1 105.8 

.9133 

.3356 

1. 2488 

2500 

668.0 

.030 1 

. 1303 

7.6746 

742.8 

352.8 

1095.6 

.9247 

.3 129 

1. 2375 

2600 

673. 8 

.0310 

. 1205 

8.2998 

756.7 

327.8 

1084.5 

.9364 

.2892 

1. 2257 

2700 

679, 5 

.0321 

.1111 

9 . 0000 

771.2 

301.2 

1072.4 

.9487 

.2644 

1. 2131 

2800 

684. 9 

. 0333 

. 1021 

9.7943 

786.7 

272.3 

1058.9 

.961 8 

.2379 

1. 1996 

2900 

690. 2 

.0348 

. 0933 

10.718 

803.6 

240.0 

1043.7 

.9760 

.2088 

1. 1847 

3000 

695. 2 

. 0367 

.0844 

11.848 

823. 1 

202.5 

1025.6 

.9922 

.1754 

1. 1676 

3100 

700. 2 

.0395 

.0743 

13.459 

847.2 

155.0 

1002.2 

1 .0126 

.1336 

1. 146 l 

3200 

704.9 

. 0459 

. 0601 

16.639 

887,0 

75.9 

962.9 

1.0461 

.0651 

1.1112 

3226 

706. 1 

. 0522 

. 0522 

19.157 

925,0 

0.0 

925.0 

1 .0785 

.0000 

1 . 0785 


STEAM TABLE TOLERANCES ANTI> CORRECTIONS.—' The Third International 
Steam Table Conference has adopted tolerances for steam tables ( Mech . Engg., Nov., 
1935) which have been made possible by greater refinements in research. Tables 4, 5, and 
6 are the skeleton tables issued by the conference. Table 3 gives corrections which may 
be applied to Tables 1 and 2 to bring them into conformity with the International toler- 
ances. Table 3 was compiled from curves developed by Ernest L. Robinson of the General 

( Continued, on p. 5~t 3) 
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Table 3. — Steam Table Corrections. 


The values AH' (enthalpy) and AN (entropy) are to be deducted from the values given in Tables 2 
and 3, to make them conform to the International Steam. Table Conference tolerances. 


Pressure, 

Steam Temperature, deg. F. 

lb. per 

800 | 

1 850 1 

| 900 1 

1 950 1 

j 1000 

sq. in. 

AH 

AN 1 

A H 

AN 

AH 

AN 

AM 

AN 

AM 

AN 

300 

2.2 

0.0018 

2.8 

0.0022 

3,2 

0. 0025 

3.5 

0.0027 

4.2 

0.0032 

600 

3.3 

.0027 1 

4.0 

.0032 

4.7 

. 0037 

5.6 

.0044 

6.7 

.0052 

900 

3. 8 

.0032 

5.0 

.0041 

6.2 

. 0050 

7.8 

.0061 

9.4 

.0074 

1200 

4. 1 

.0037 1 

6. T 

. 005 1 

8.2 

. 0067 

10.4 

.0082 

12.5 

.0098 

1500 

4. 1 

.0041 

7.0 

.0062 

10.2 

. 0085 

13.1 

.0105 

15.7 

.0124 

1800 

4. 0 

.0044 

7.9 

.0073 

12. 1 

.0105 

15.8 

.0130 

18.7 

.0150 


Table 4. — Properties of Saturated Liquid and Saturated Vapor. 

(Third International Steam Table Conference, 1934) 


Temp., 
deg- C. 

Pressure, 
kg. per sq.cm. 

Toler- 
ance, =b 

Specific Volume, cu- cm. per gram 

Enthalpy or Total Heat, 

Int. Calories per gram 

Liquid 

Toler- 
ance, db 

Vapor 

Toler- 
ance, ± 

Liquid 

Toler- 
ance, rt 

Vapor 

Toler- 
ance, d= 

0 

0.006228 

0.000006 

1.00021 

0.00005 

206,310 

210 

0* 

0 

597.3 

0.7 

10 

0.012513 

0.000010 

1.00035 

0.00010 

106,410 

110 

10.04 

0.01 

601.6 

0.7 

20 

0.023829 

0.000020 

1.00184 

0.00010 

57,824 

| 58 

20.03 

0.02 

605.9 

0.6 

30 

0.043254 

0.000030 

1.00442 

0.00010 

32,922 

33 

30.00 

0.02 

610.2 

0.5 

40 

0.075204 

0.000038 

1.00789 

0.00010 

19,543 

19 

39.98 

0.02 

614.5 

0.5 

50 

0.12578 

0.00006 

1.0121 

0.0002 

12,045 

12 

49.95 

0.03 

618.9 

0.5 

60 

0.20312 

0.00010 

1.0171 

0.0002 

7,678.3 

7.7 

59.94 

0.03 

623.1 

0.5 

70 

0.31775 

0.00016 

1.0228 

0.0002 

5,046.3 

5.0 

69.93 

0.03 

627.3 

0.5 

80 

0 .48292 

0.00024 

1.0290 

0.0002 

3,409.2 

3.4 

79.95 

0.04 

631.4 

0.5 

90 

0.71491 

0.00036 

1.0359 

0.0002 

2,361.5 

2.4 

89.98 

0.05 

635.3 

0.5 

100 

1 .03323 

Nil 

1.0435 

0.0002 

1,673.2 

1.7 

100.04 

0.05 

639.1 

0.5 

110 

1 .4609 

0.0010 

1.0515 

0.0004 

1,210.1 

1.2 

110.12 

0.06 

642.7 

0.5 

120 

2.0245 

0.0013 

1.0603 

0.0004 

891.65 

0.89 

120.25 

0.06 

646.2 

0.5 

130 

2.7544 

0.0016 

1 . 0697 

0.0004 

668.21 

0.67 

130.42 

0.07 

649.6 

0.5 

140 

3.6848 

0.0021 

1.0795 

0.0004 

508.53 

0.51 1 

140.64 

0.07 

652.7 

0.6 

150 

4.8535 

0.0032 

1.0906 

0.0004 

392.46 

0.39 

150.92 

0.08 

655.7 

0.7 

160 

6.3023 

0.0042 

1 . 1021 

0.0004 

306.76 

0.31 j 

161 .26 

0.08 

658.5 

0.8 

170 

8.0764 

0.0053 

1.1144 

0,0004 

242.55 

0.24 | 

171 ,68 

0.09 

661 .0 

0.8 

180 

10.225 

0.007 

1 . 1275 

0.0004 

193.80 

0. 19 

182.18 

0.09 

i 663 .3 

0.9 

190 

12.800 

0.008 

1.1415 

0.0004 

156.32 

0.16 

192.78 

0.10 

| 665.2 

0.9 

200 

15.857 

0.008 

1.1565 

0.0004 

127. 18 

0.13 

203.49 

0.10 

666.8 

0.9 

210 

19.456 

0.008 

1 . 1726 

0.0004 

104.24 

0.10 

214 32 

0.11 

668,0 

0.9 

220 

23.659 

0.009 

1.1900 

0.0004 

86.070 

0.086 

225.29 

0.1 1 

669.0 

0.9 

230 

28.531 

0.010 

1 . 2087 

0.0004 

71.483 

0.071 

236.41 

0.12 

669.4 

0.9 

240 

34.140 

0.012 

1 . 2291 

0.0004 

59.684 

0.060 

247.72 

0.12 

669.4 

0.9 

250 

40.560 

0.013 

1.2512 

0.0004 

50,061 

0.050 

259.23 

0.13 

668.9 

0.9 

260 

47.866 

0.015 

1 . 2755 

0.0004 

42. 149 

0.042 

270.97 

0.18 

667.8 

0.9 

270 

56.137 

0.017 

1 . 3023 

0.0004 

35.593 

0.036 

282 98 

0.19 

666,0 

0.9 

280 

65.457 

0.020 

1 . 3321 

0.0004 

30. 122 

0.030 

295.30 

0.20 

663.6 

0.9 

290 

75.917 

0.022 

1 . 3655 

0.0005 

25.522 

0.030 

307.99 

0.20 

660.4 

0.9 

300 

87.611 

0.024 

1 . 4036 

0.0005 

21.625 

0.035 

320.98 

0.30 

656.1 

1.0 

310 

100.64 

0.03 

1 . 4475 

0.0005 

18.300 

0.035 

334.63 

0.40 

650.8 

1.2 

320 

115.12 

0.03 

1 . 4992 

0.0005 

15.438 

0.035 

349.00 

0.50 

644.2 

1.4 

330 

131.18 

0.04 

1 . 5619 

0.0005 

12.952 

0.035 

364.23 

0.60 

636 0 

1.6 

340 

148.96 

0.04 

1 . 6408 

0.0005 

10.764 

0.035 

380.69 

0.70 

625.6 

1 .8 

350 

168.63 

0.04 

1 . 7468 

0.0006 

8.802 

0.035 

398.9 

0.8 

611 .9 

2.0 

360 

190.42 

0.05 

1 .9066 

0.0040 

6.963 

0.040 

420.8 

0.8 

592.9 

2.0 

370 

214.68 

0.05 

2.231 

0.021 

4.997 

0.100 

452.3 

1.5 

559,3 

3.0 

371 

217.26 

0.10 

2.297 

0.026 

4.761 

0.100 

457.2 

15 

553.8 

3.5 

372 

219.88 

0.11 

2.381 

0.034 

4.498 

0.110 

462.9 

2 2 

547.1 

4.0 

373 

222.53 

0.11 

2.502 

0.053 

4. 182 

0.120 

471.0 

3 5 

538.9 

4.5 

374 

225.22 

0.11 

2.79 

0. 15 

3.648 

0.120 

488 0 

5 0 

523,3 

5.0 


Observed values of critical temperature: 
37 l.UdbO.l °C. 

* Hy definition. 


Mass. Inst, of Tech., 374,11° C.; Reichsanetalt, 
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The specific volume of the liquid at 4° C, at a pressure of one atmosphere is 1,000027 
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Electric Co., who based them on values of enthalpy (total heat) and entropy of saturated 
vapor furnished by NT. S. Osborne of the TJ. S. Bureau of Standards, which conform to 
the International tolerances, and on values of enthalpy of superheated steam contained 
in Table 6. 

Some of the values of enthalpy and entropy as 
given in Tables 1 and 2 are higher than are permitted 
by the conference tolerances. The corrections AH 
(enthalpy) and AJV (entropy) as given, in Table 3 
should be deducted from the values in Tables 1 and 2, 
to bring them into conformity with the International 
tolerances. Fig. 1 shows the application of the cor- 
rections to the Mollier diagram. 

HEAT ADDED BY THE BOELER-FEED PUMP. 

— Feedwater at a pressure and temperature much 
below that in the boiler frequently is delivered to the 
boiler-feed pump and raised to boiler pressure. The 
work per lb. of water done by the feed pump, 

Wf — T a (P6 ~ P a ) J 778.6 B.t.u., where P& = boiler 
pressure, lb. per sq. ft.; P s — absolute pump suction 
pressure in lb. per sq, ft.; d s = volume, ou. ft., of 1 
lb. water at the temperature of suction. This for- 
mula assumes that water is incompressible, which 
is approximately correct for usual pressure ranges. 

The work of the boiler-feed pump is of a small order 
at pressures below 350 lb. per sq. in., but is significant 
at high boiler pressures. For example, let water enter 
the feed pump at 220° F. and 20 lb. per sq. in., abs.; 
the work of the feed pump lifting 1 lb. of water under 
these conditions to boiler pressure is given in Table 7. 

TEMPERATURE-ENTROPY DIAGRAM OF WATER AND STEAM.— Changes 
taking place in steam expansions or compressions may conveniently be represented on 
a temperature-entropy diagram. The line OA , Fig. 2, is the origin, i.e. t 32° F., from 
which entropy is measured on horizontal lines, and the line OS is the line of zero tempera- 
ture, absolute. The diagram represents the changes in the state of 1 lb. of water due to 

the addition or subtraction of heat or to changes in 
temperature. Any point on the diagram, is called 
a state-point, A is the state of 1 lb. of water at 32° F. 
or 491.6° abs., B the state at 212° F., and Cat 392° F., 
corresponding to about 226 lb. per sq. in. absolute 
pressure. K is the state point at the critical tem- 
perature 706.1° F. At 212° F. the area OABb is the 
heat added to the water, and Ob is the increase of 
entropy. At 392° F., bBCc is the further addition of 
heat to the water, and the entropy at C, measured 
from OA , is Oc. The two quantities added are nearly 
the same, but the second increase of entropy is the 
smaller, since the mean temperature at which it is 
added is higher. If Q = the quantity of heat added, 
and T i and T 2 are, respectively, the lower and the 
higher temperatures, the addition of entropy from 
32° F. to 212° F., s f =~c p logs (T 1 /T 1 ) =0.3119 
= 0b, where is the mean specific heat of water over this temperature range. Accurate 
values of the entropy of water, taking into account the variation in specific heat, will be 
found in the Steam Tables. 

Let the 1 lb. of water at the state B have heat added to it at the constant temperature 
of 212° F. until it is evaporated. The quantity of heat added will be the latent heat of 


Table 7. — Work of Boiler-Feed Pump Lifting 1 Lb. of Water to Boiler Pressure. 

Water enters pump at 220° F. and 20 lb. pet sq. in., abs. 


Absolute Boiler 
Pressure, 
lb. per sq . in. 

Work, 

B.t.u. per lb. 

Absolute Boiler 
Press me, 
lb. per sq. in. 

Work, 

B.t.u. per lb. 

Absolute Boiler 
Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in. 

Work, 

B.t.u. per lb. 

40 

D. Oil 

750 

2. 25 

3000 

9.20 

250 

.7 10 

1500 

4. 57 

4000 

12.29 

450 

1 .328 

2000 

6. 12 

6000 

18.47 



Fig. 2. Temperature-Entropy 
Diagram 
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evaporation at 212° (see Steam Table) or h ^ = 970.2 B.t.u., and it will be represented on 
the diagram by the rectangle bBFf. Dividing by T\ — 671.6, the absolute temperature, 
gives = 1.4446 == BF. Adding s f — 0.3119 gives s g = 1.7564, the entropy of 1 lb. 
of steam at 212° F. measured from water at 32° F. — Of. 

In like manner if we take /y = 833.0 for steam at 392° F., sy g = 0.9782 = CM, and 
ay — entropy of water at 392° F. = 0.5567, = Oc , the sum s g = 1.5349 = Oe. 

E is the state point of dry saturated steam at 392° F. and F is the state point at 212° F. 
The line EFG is the line of saturated steam and the line ABC the 'water line. The line CE 
represents the increase of entropy in the evaporation of water at 392° F. If entropy CD 
only is added, or cCDd of heat, then a part of the water will remain unevaporated, viz., 
T the fraction DM/ CE of 1 lb. The state-point D thus represents 

o wet steam having a dryness fraction of CJD/CE. 

J K is the critical state for water at a temperature of 706.1° F. 

el 9 / and a pressure of 3226 lb. per sq. in., abs. To the left of K the 

n \ substance is water; above K to the right, it becomes superheated 

J | \ steam. At pressures above 3226 lb. per Bq. in., abs., the water 

a/ | has no latent heat but passes directly to superheated steam as at 

$ 1 J E/ K. Line AL represents (but not to scale) the states for a pres- 

I j ( sure of 6000 lb. per sq. in., abs. 

| j j If steam having a state point M is expanded adiabatically 

a) 6; c! d\ s at constant entropy to 212° F. its state-point is then e\, having 

Fig. 3. Rankine Cycle same entropy as at E, a total heat less by the amount repre- 

sented by the area BCEe i, and a dryness fraction BefBF. If 
it is expanded while remaining saturated, heat must be added equal to eEFJ , and the 
entropy increases by ef. 

If heat is added to the steam at M, the temperature and the entropy both increase, the 
line EH representing the superheating , and the area EHhe is the heat added. If from 
the state point H the steam is expanded adiabatically at constant entropy, the state-point 
follows the line HJ until it cuts the line EFG , when the steam is dry saturated, and if it 
crosses this line the steam becomes wet. 


If the state-point follows a horizontal line to the left 
of line EFG , and to the water line ABC it represents 
condensation at a constant temperature, the amount of 
heat rejected being shown by the area under the 
horizontal line down to line, Og. If heat is rejected 
at a decreasing temperature, corresponding with the 
decreasing pressure at release iii a steam engine, or 
condensation in a cylinder at a decreasing pressure, 
the state-point follows a curved line to the left, as 
shown, in the dotted curved line on the diagram. 

In practical calculations with the entropy-tem- 
perature diagram it is necessary to have at hand 
tables or charts of entropy, enthalpy or total heat, 
etc., such as are given in Keenan’s Steam Tables and 
Mollier Diagram, Goodenougli’s Properties of Steam 
and Ammonia, Marks and Davis’s Steam Tables, and 
other works. 



J' i<3. 4, Effect of JncreaBed 
Pressure 


REVERSIBLE ADIABATIC EXPANSION on the temperature-entropy diagram is a 
vertical line at constant entropy. When it is necessary to make exact calculations of 
the conditions at the end of such expansion this can be done by means of the entropies. 
Let state 1 be the initial condition and state 2 the final condition after adiabatic expan- 
sion. With wet steam s -f x , Sj Rl ~ Sj. 2 -f- x-i from which x% can be found and the 
enthalpy or total heat at state 2 calculated from U-i — /y, -f- xt The heat drop, 

(hi — ) then can be found. With superheated steam expanding into the wet region 


Si = Sj >2 -j- Then X2 can be found and h-j calculated as above. 

STEAM CYCLES. — As stated on p. 3—78 the ideal cycle for a heat engine is the Carnot 
cycle, which is represented by a rectangle on the temperature-entropy diagram. 

The Rankine or Clausius Cycle is shown In Idg. 8. The feedwater enters at tem- 
perature A and has the quantity of heat ABba added to it at constant pressure, increasing 
its temperature to the boiling point B. Then the latent heat BCcb may he added and 
finally the superheat CDdc. The steam expands adiabatically in an ideal engine along 
the line of constant, entropy DE and exhausts to a condenser discharging the heat EdLaA 
to the cooling water. The heat available for work is represented by the area A BCDEA 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Increased Steam 
Temperature 


The efficiency of the cycle is the ratio of the heat available fox -work to the heat supplied, 
i.e. y area ABCDEAJABCDda. This cycle is the usual standard, of comparison for straight 
expansion steam engines and turbines. 

The efficiency of the Rankine cycle can be increased by increasing the heat available 
for work in a greater ratio than the increase of heat supplied. This may be done by 
lowering the exhaust temperature. Obviously from Fig. 3, when the exhaust temperature 
is lowered to A'E\ less heat is rejected to the condenser and more heat is available for 
work. Hence when low absolute pressure or vacuum can be utilized it is desirable to 
lower the vacuum temperature as close as possible 

to that of the coldest available cooling water. If the / 

pressure is increased without superheat, it would ! 

appear from Fig. 4 that efficiency increases as the 
pressure rises from BC to KL. Emswiler points out 
that the enthalpy or total heat of saturated steam 
increases up to 400 lb. per sq. in., abs., as shown in 
the steam tables and then decreases to a minimum 
at the critical pressure of 3226 lb. per sq. in., abs. 

The thermal efficiency of the Rankine cycle increases 
to a maximum with saturated steam at 2000 lb. per 
sq. in., abs., and then decreases slightly. But in- 
creased pressure leads to lower quality steam at the 
lower stages of expansion, and in turbines this causes 
internal losses which offset the gain by very high 
initial pressures. 

Increased steam temperature at moderate pressure as shown by Pig. 5 by the Rankine 
cycle ABCNPA, gives only a small increase in thermal efficiency. In turbines, such an 
increase in temperature leads to a substantial increase in efficiency, as less of the expan- 
sion takes place in the saturated section and this 
leads to a decrease in internal losses in the turbine. 
Obviously an increase in both pressure and superheat 
would tend to increase cycle efficiency. 

Reheating Cycle. — The use of high pressures with 
moderate superheat leads to high internal losses in 
a turbine. This is overcome by resuperheating as 
shown in Pig. 6 where pressure is increased from BC 
to KL but superheat temperature remains constant 
at A 7D. The steam after expansion from IV to C is 
resuperheated again to the original temperature D 
and expanded to E. This is known as the Reheating 
Cycle. The theoretical advantages, as measured by 
cycle efficiencies, are small, but the practical gains due 
to decreased internal losses in steam turbines and 
engines are considerable. 

Extraction or Regenerative Cycle. — Regenerative heating of the feedwater is another 
method of improving cycle efficiency. In Fig. 7 ass um e that at every infinitesimal step 
m expansion there is a small portion of steam withdrawn from the cycle to preheat the 
feed. The expansion line CR represents this condition, CR is parallel to AB for the 
heat added to the feed CRrc must equal ABba. But by 
geometry ABCR equals JBCEP, which would be the 
energy available for work in a Carnot cycle. Also the 
heat supplied ABC lira equals BCcb. Hence theoretically 
with saturated steam the regenerative cycle can equal 
the maximum ideal efficiency of any engine, that is, of 
the Carnot cycle between the temperature limits. With 
superheat, the regenerative cycle is theoretically not 
so efficient, as it cannot utilize all heat at the highest 
temperature. This easily applied and efficient cycle 
should be used in every steam turbine power plant. 

Mtany stations now operate on a combination, of 
these last two cycles known as the regenerative-reheating 

cycle. Both extraction feed heating and interstage Cycle 

reheating are employed. 

BINARY-VAPOR CYCLES. — The critical pressure of steam is 3226 lb.persq. in., abs.. 
with a temperature of 706.1° F. Several attempts have been made to use a fluid with 
higher range boiling points superimposed upon the regular steam cycle forming a Binary - 
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steam; 


vapor cycle. The employment of the mercury vapor-steam, cycle provides one of the 
most efficient means of generating power from the combustion of fuels. 

Mercury-vapor-Steam Cycle. — Mg. 8 illustrates the mercury- vapor-steam cycle on a 
temperature-entropy diagram. The mercury vapor boils with 165 lb. per sq. in. gage 
pressure at 999.6° F., and is expanded isentropically to 28 in. vacuum. In practice this 
•would be done in a mercury turbine and useful work developed. The mercury condenses 
at 28 in. vacuum at 456.8° 3?. in a condenser-steam boiler which transfers the exhaust 
heat from the mercury to the steam. The saturated steam is generated at 360 lb. per 
sq. in., gage, 438.5° F., by the condensation of the mercury vapor. Tor its efficient use 
in the steam turbine, the steam is superheated by flue gases from the mercury boiler to 
700° F. and expanded to 29 in. vacuum, using regenerative extraction for feedwater heat- 
ing. On account of the low heat values per pound of mercury, it is necessary to use about 
10 lb. of mercury per 1 lb. of steam in the mercury vapor-steam cycle. With isentropic 

Table 8. — Properties of Saturated Mercury Vapor* 


For calculations involving superheated mercury vapor, the mean specific heat at constant? 
pressure, Cp, may be taken as 0.0248. 


A.bs. Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in. 

V 

Temp., 
deg. F. 
t 

Specific 
Volume, 
cu. ft. 
per lb. 
\ 

Weight, 
lb. per 
ou. ft. 

| Enthalpy or Total Heat 

j Entropy 

Sat. 

liquid 

h 

Evapo- 

ration 

h j* 

Sat. 

vapor 

\ 

Sat. 

liquid 

S f 

Evapo- 

ration 

Sat, 

vapor 

S g 

0.49 } 

414.0 

94.63 

0.01057 

14.2 

127.9 

142.1 

0.0214 

0. 1464 

0. 1678 

(29 in. vac.) i 










0.735 } 

438.4 

64.64 

.01547 

15.2 

127.3 

142.5 

.0225 

. 1418 

. 1643 

(28.5 in. vac.) J 










0.98 1 

(28 in. vac.) J 

456.8 

49.37 

.02025 

15.9 

126.9 

142.8 

.0232 

.1385 

. 1617 

1.2 

470.0 

40.83 

.02449 

16.3 

126.7 

143.0 

.0238 

. 1362 

. 1600 

1.4 

480.5 

35.37 

.02827 

1 6. 7 

126.4 

143.1 

. 0242 

. 1345 

. 1587 

1.6 

489.6 

31 .21 

.03204 

17. 1 

126.2 

143.3 

.0245 

. 1330 

. 1575 

1.8 

497.7 

27.94 

.03579 

17.4 

126.0 

143.4 

.0248 

. 1317 

. 1565 

2.0 

505.2 

25.32 

.03949 

1 7. 6 

125.9 

143.5 

. 0251 

. 1305 

. 1556 

3.0 

535.4 

17.34 

.05767 

1 8. 8 

125.2 

144.0 

.0263 

. 1258 

. 1521 

4.0 

558.0 

13.26 

.07540 

19.6 

124.7 

144.3 

.0271 

. 1226 

. 1497 

5.0 

576.2 

10.77 

.09281 

20. 3 

124.3 

144.6 

.0278 

. 1200 

. 1478 

6.0 

591.4 

9.096 

. 1 0993 

20.9 

124.0 

144.9 

.0283 

.1179 

. 1462 

7.0 

605.0 

7.882 

.12686 

21.4 

123.7 

145.1 

. 0288 

.1162 

. 1450 

8.0 

61 6.8 

6.963 

.14361 

21. 8 

123.4 

145.2 

. 0292 

. 1147 

. 1439 

9.0 

627.5 

6.245 

.16013 

22.2 

123.2 

145.4 

.0296 

. 1133 

. 1429 

10.0 

637.3 

5.661 

.17664 

22. 6 

123.0 

145.6 

.0299 

.1121 

. 1420 

15.0 

676. 5 

3.892 

.25691 

24. 0 

122. 1 

146.1 

.0312 

. 1075 

. 1387 

20.0 

706.2 

2.983 

.33523 

25. 1 

121.5 

146.6 

.0322 

. 1042 

. 1364 

25.0 

730.4 

2.429 

.41169 

26. 1 

120.9 

147.0 

.0330 

. 1016 

. 1346 

30. 0 

750.9 

2.053 

.48709 

26. 8 

120.5 

147.3 

. 0336 

.0995 

. 1331 

35.0 

769.0 

1 .782 

.56132 

27.5 

120.1 

147.6 

. 0342 

.0977 

. 1319 

40.0 

784. 8 

1 .576 

.63440 

28. 1 

119.7 

147.8 

.0346 

.0962 

. 1308 

45.0 

799.3 

1 .4 15 

.70686 

28. 6 

119.4 

148.0 

. 0351 

. 0948 

. 1299 

50.0 

812.5 

1 .284 

.77881 

29. 1 

119.1 

148.2 

. 0355 

. 0936 

. 1291 

55.0 

824. 6 

1 .177 

.84983 

29. 6 

1T8.8 

148.4 

.0358 

. 0925 

. 1283 

60.0 

836. 1 

1 .087 

.92038 

30. 0 

1 18.6 

148.6 

. 0361 

.0915 

. 1276 

65.0 

847.0 

1 .010 

.99009 

30. 4 

118.4 

148.8 

.0365 

.0906 

. 1271 

70.0 

856.6 

0.9436 

1 .0597 

30. 8 

118.1 

148.9 

. 0367 

.0898 

. 1265 

75.0 

866. 0 

0.8859 

1.1287 

31. 1 

1 17.9 

149 .0 

. 0370 

.0890 

. 1260 

80.0 

874.8 

0.8349 

1 .1977 

31. 4 

117.8 

149.2 

.0373 

.0882 

. 1255 

85.0 

883.7 

0.7901 

1.2656 

31. 8 

117.5 

149.3 

. 0375 

.0875 

. 1250 

90.0 

891.6 

0.7497 

1 .3338 

32. 0 

117.4 

149,4 

. 0377 

.0869 

. 1246 

100. 0 

906.9 

0.681 1 

1 .4682 

32. 6 

117.0 

149.6 

.0381 

.0857 

. 1238 

110. 0 

921. 1 

0.6242 

1 .6020 

33. 2 

116.7 

149.9 

.0385 

.0845 

. 1230 

120. 0 

934. 4 

0.5767 

1 .7340 

33. 7 

1 16.4 

150. 1 

. 0389 

. 083-5 

. 1224 

130. 0 

946.7 

0.5360 

1 .8656 

34. 1 

116.2 

150.3 

. 0392 

.0826 

. 1218 

140. 0 

958.3 

0.5012 

1 .9952 

34. 6 

115.9 

150.5 

. 0395 

.0818 

.1213 

150. 0 

969. 4 

0.4706 

2.1249 

34. 9 

115.7 

150 .6 

. 0398 

.0809 

. 1207 

160. 0 

979, 9 

0.4438 

2.2531 

35. 4 

115.4 

150.8 

. 0401 

.0802 

. 1203 

170.0 

989. 9 

0.4200 

2.3807 

35. 7 

115.2 

150.9 

.0403 

.079 5 

. 1198 

180. 0 

999. 6 

0.3990 

2.5062 

36. 1 

1 15.0 

151 .1 

.0406 

.0788 

. 1194 


=* Abstracted from Properties of Mercury Vapor, by Lucian A. Sheldon, General Electric 
Company, 1927. 
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expansion of both mercury vapor and steam, and with extraction feed heating in the cycles 
shown in Fig. 8, an efficiency of 58.8% may be obtained. The maximum possible Carnot 
cycle efficiency between the temperature limits of 999.6° F. and 79° F. is 63.4%. Higher 
efficiencies can be developed on this combined cycle than on any of the preceding cycles. 

The properties of mercury vapor are given 
in Table 8. 

Diphenyl and Diphenyl-oxide Cycles. — 

Certain organic substances such as diphenyl 
and diphenyl-oxide have been proposed for 
binary cycles besides mercury. Diphenyl-oxide 
with additions of naphthalene to regulate the 
melting point is sold commercially as Dowtherm 
by the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. The 
naphthalene appears to have little effect od the 
thermal properties of the mixture beyond alter- 
ing the point of solidification. Table 9 gives 
certain of the thermal properties of diphenyl- 
oxide. Above 750° F. diphenyl-oxide slowly 
decomposes to other organic compounds. Di- 
phenyl has somewhat lower boiling temperature 
than diphenyl-oxide and also a slightly lower 
enthalpy or total heat per lb. for the same 
absolute pressures, although the critical tem- 
perature is somewhat higher. 

StJPERSATTJRATED STEAM. (Ewing’s 
Thermodynamics for Engineers.) — Callendar 
b.as shown that the adiabatic expansion of 
superheated steam follows closely the equation 
P(7 — 6) 1,3 = constant, where P = pressure, lb. 
per sq. ft., abs.; V = specific volume, cu. ft. 
per lb. at pressure JP; i> = volume of 1 lb. of 
water at 32° F., i.e.. 0.017 cu. ft. Ordinarily 
b may be neglected without serious error, except 
at high pressures. 

The usual theory of heat assumes that isentropic expansion of saturated steam takes 
place in thermal equilibrium, i.e., condensation proceeds in the wet region as indicated 
on a Mollier diagram when expansion takes place at constant entropy. But such con- 
densation takes considerable time, for droplets must form and grow in the mass of the 
steam. Consequently, sudden expansion of a saturated vapor may produce a temporary 
condition in which the mass continues to expand as superheated steam without any con- 
densation taking place. This condition is called supersaturation. The density of the 
vapor in this state is abnormal, and higher than the density of saturated vapor at the 
actual pressure. The temperature at the end of expansion is lower than the temperature 
of saturation at that pressure and the vapor is said to be under-cooled. The super- 
saturated condition is not stable and disappears through condensation of part of the 
vapor. The temperature of the remaining mass is raised by the latent heat given off 


Table 9. — Properties of Saturated Diphenyl-oxide Vapors 


Temp., 
deg. Fahr. 

Pressure, 
lb. per sq. 
in., abs. 

Enthalpy or Total Heat Content, 
B.t.u. per lb. 

Specific 
Heat of 
Liquid 

Density, 
lb. per cu. ft. 

Liquid 

Latent 

Total 

Liquid | 

Vapor 

81 


0 

146 

1 46 

0. 39 



230 

0. 14 

63 

141 

204 

0. 46 

62.2 

0. 003 

280 

0.47 

87 

138 

225 

0. 49 

60.7 

0. 098 

320 

1 . 1 

108 

136 

244 

0. 52 

59.4 

0. 019 

400 

4.0 

151 

129 

280 

0. 57 

57.2 

0. 068 

450 

8.0 

180 

124 

304 

0. 60 

55.9 

0. 14 

496 

14.7 

208 

120 

328 

0. 62 

54.8 

0. 26 

500 

15.3 

211 

119 

330 

0. 63 

54.7 

0. 28 

550 

25 

243 

114 

357 

0. 65 

52.8 

0. 43 

600 

42 

277 

198 

385 

0. 66 

50.9 

0. 88 

650 

68 

310 

192 

412 

0. 67 

49.1 

1. 29 

700 

100 

343 

95 

438 

0. 68 

47.3 

1. 7 

750 

146 

377 

86 

464 

0. 69 

44.8 

2. 5 

950 

I Critical temperature 
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during; condensation until thermal equilibrium is restored. Supersaturation, therefore, 
may be assumed to occur ■when steam is expanded through a nozzle or orifice and the 
saturation line is passed during expansion. Such expansion can be represented by the 
equation JP(F — 5) 1 - 3 = constant as in the case of superheated steam. 

Effect of Super saturation. — The primary effect of supersaturation in nozzles is to 
increase the discharge of saturated steam by about 5% for a given throat area as compared 
■with, that usually calculated for saturated steam (see Callendar’s Steady Flow of Steam 
through a Nozzle ox Throttle, Inst. M. E., 1915). The secondary effect is to cause an 
increase of entropy and vol um e after passing the throat when the steam in the nozzle 
becomes wet. Applying the supersatuxation theory, the critical pressure in the throat of 
a nozzle becomes Q.5457Pi, and the flow of steam through any nozzle becomes W = 
0.31 SSAVPj/Fi, where W — lb. of steam per sec.; A = throat area, sq. in.; Pi = initial 
pressure lb. per sq. in., abs., and Vi = specific volume, cu. ft. per lb., at initial condition at 
pressure JP\. Since condensation requires time, it is doubtful if any takes place up to the 
nozzle t hr oat, or if equilibrium is fully restored by the time the steam leaves the nozzle. 
Martin (A New Theory of the Steam Turbine, Engg., vol. cvi, 1918) holds to the view 
that the steam is never in thermal equilibrium in a steam turbine until the condenser is 
reached, and he has worked out a new analysis of steam turbine performance on this 
basis. He also presents a new steam chart with lines representing supersaturated condi- 
tions. It also can be shown that there is about 6% less heat available to do work from 
that portion of the expansion below the saturation line when expansion is assumed to 
continue in the adiabatic supersaturated condition at constant entropy than if it took 
place in thermal equilibrium. This decrease in available energy usually is not considered 
in steam turbine design, but may be a factor in causing the lowered stage efficiencies 
experienced with saturated steam. For further information, see Callendar’s Properties of 
Steam, Ewing’s Thermodynamics for Engineers, Stodola’s Steam Turbines, Goudie’s 
Steam Turbines, and Martin’s paper referred to above. See also Martin’s later paper. 
The Proportioning of Steam Turbine Blading, Engg., Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, and Feb. 3, 1922; 
The Supersaturation Limit, Engg., May 18, 1923; Powell, Supersaturation of Steam and 
its Influence on Some Problems of Steam Engineering, Engg., June 7, 21, 1929; Yellot, 
Supersaturated Steam, Trans. A.S.M.E., PSP— 56—7, 1934=. 

2. THE M OLLIER DIAGRAM (Keenan’s) 

CQHSTRTJCTION. — (See Fig. 9.) The enthalpy or total heat of 1 pound of steam 
above 32° P. is plotted as ordinates, and entropies above 32° F. form abscissae. Lines of 
constant absolute pressure in lb. per sq. in. slope up from left to right. In the low-pressure 
region at the right-hand side, dotted lines represent absolute pressures in inches of 
mercury, and are found convenient for exhaust steam calculations. Below the saturation 
line, curves of constant moisture content, in percent, slope down, from left to right. 
Above the saturation line are shown lines of constant temperature and lines of constant 
superheat, both in deg. F. Heat quantities may be found directly from the diagram. 
For instance, the enthalpy or total heat at 650 lb. per sq. in. absolute, 860° F. from the 
chart = 1442 B.t.u. at entropy 1.6536. Again the total heat at 1 in. of mercury absolute 
and 89% quality (11% moisture) = 979.5 B.t.u. 

Note. — A Mollier diagram about 20" X 32" accompanies Keenan’s Steam Tables. 
Extra copies can be procured from the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

THROTTLING- EFFECTS. — In the phenomena of throttling or wire-drawing the 
enthalpy or total heat per lb. of steam is the same in the final as in the initial state, pro- 
viding no energy has gone to increase velocity and no heat is lost by radiation. A line 
of constant total heat represents throttling on the Mollier diagram. Thus, if steam at 
650 lb. per sq. in., abs., 860° F., is throttled by the turbine governor to 400 lb. per sq. in., 
abs., its condition on the constant total heat line for 1442 B.t.u. at 400 lb. per sq. in., 
abs., is 845° F. 

The quality of slightly wet steam can be readily determined on the Mollier diagram 
from throttling calorimeter readings. Given : steam line pressure, 125 lb. per sq. in., gage 
(140 lb. per sq. in. , absolute); atmospheric pressure, 14.696 lb. per sq. in., abs., in the 
calorimeter; temperature in the calorimeter, 280° F. From the chart, enthalpy or total 
heat in calorimeter at 14.696 lb. per sq. in., abs., and 280° F. = 1182.7 B.t.u., which total 
heat line representing throttling intersects the 140-lb. absolute pressure line at 1.1% 
moisture, giving 98.9% quality. 

h ea t available on the Rankine cycle or heat droq> results from isentropie expansion, 
which follows a line of constant entropy. Thus, a turbine receives steam at 450 lb. per 
sq. in., abs., 750° F and exhausts at 29 in. vacuum. Total heat at 450 lb., abs., 750° F., 
Ai = 1387.8 B.t.u.; a = 1.6488. At 1 in. abs., s - 1.6488, h 2 = 885.5 B.t.u. Heat avail- 
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120 lb., abs., 370° P., = 1207.0 B.t.u. Total heat at 110 lb., abs., 700° F., = 1377.7 B.t.u. 
Heat added by reheater — 1377.7 — 1207.0 = 170.7 B.t.u. per lb. 

The Condition of the Exhaust Steam can. be found quickly on a Mollier diagram. In 
the case of a steam engine, the heat per pound to exhaust 

h e = (1 - L)h x - (I.Hp. X 2543/ IF), 

where hi = total heat per pound at throttle; L = external heat losses, as radiation, pis- 
ton- and valve-rod leakage and conduction., etc., expressed as a decimal of the initial total 
heat; I.Hp. = indicated horsepower; W = total steam per hour, lb. L may be assumed 
as 0.01 for reciprocating engines. When h e is determined, the quality can be found by 
locating the intersection of the total heat line for h e and the absolute exhaust pressure line. 

3. FLOW OF STEAM IN PIPES * 

Formulas in general use, expressing the pressure drop along a pipe in, which a fluid 
is flowing, are mainly empirical. They refer to a particular fluid, and do not take into 
account the surface condition of the pipe interior. Examples of such empirical formulas 
(see earlier editions of this book) are those of Babcock, Fritzsche, Unwin, Broido and 
others for steam; Hazen and Williams for water; and Unwin, Taylor and others for air. 
The general formula for pressure drop in isothermal turbulent flow is 

Ap = f(L/D)(pvV2g), ^ [ 1 ] 

where Ap — pressure drop; / = friction factor;/) — length of pipe; Z> = diameter of pipe; 
p = density of the fluid; v = velocity of the fluid; g — acceleration, due to gravity, all 

expressed in a homogeneous system of 
units. 

In some of the empirical formulas, as, 
for example, Babcock’s for steam and 
Unwin’s for air, it is recognized that / 
varies with the diameter of the pipe, 
both containing the term {l -f (3.6/d)}, 
in which d is the diameter of the pipe in 
inches. Still others recognize the effect 
of velocity, as Fritzsche’ s formula for 
friction factor, which contains the term 
in which w denotes the weight flow- 
ing per second. The difficulty in using 
empirical formulas lies in the limitations 
of application, any change of fluid requir- 
ing a modification of the friction factor. 

A rational method based on dimen- 
sional analysis (see Eshbach, Handbook 
of Engineering Fundamentals, Section 3, 
Vol. 1 of this series) has shown the fric- 
tion factor to be a function of the density, 
velocity and viscosity of the fluid, as well 
as the diameter of the pipe. Therefore, 
a plot of friction factor against Reynolds 
number pod/ju is applicable to any fluid, 
since all the physical properties affecting 
flow have been taken into account, /u — 
viscosity. However, the condition of the 
interior surface of the flow channel also 
has an effect on the friction factor as 
does the type of flow, whether viscous or 
turbulent. 

A comprehensive study and correla- 
tion of all the available test data were 
undertaken by Mr. It. J. S. Pigott ( Mech . 
Engg., Aug., 1933). The fluids were brine, 
water, oil, air, steam and gas, and the 
pipe materials were glass, lead, tin, brass, 
steel (plain and riveted), and cast iron 
(plain and tarred). The results of the 
study are given on p. 4 -59, and are 

: Contributed by Robert K. Behr. 
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recommended for general use in the solution of flow problems. The type of flow may 
be viscous or turbulent, and the nature of the fluid flowing is immaterial, since its char- 
acteristics are taken into consideration, in the solution of the problem. 

The procedure is as follows: From Table 16, p. 4-60, select the curve to be followed 
by means of the pipe material and the internal diameter in inches. Solve for the Reynolds 
number. See p. 4-57. Enter Fig. 4, p. 4-60, or Fig. 11, below with Reynolds number; 
proceed vertically to the curve selected, and the ordinate is the friction factor. 

The Reynolds number pVDf/j, is a pure number, dimensionless, and, therefore, can be 
obtained in any system of consistent units. If the ft. -lb. -sec. system is used, the formulas 
for pressure drop in turbulent flow are : 

f Ap = 0.000108 /(L/D)pr 2 lb. per sq. in [2] 

1 Ap = 0.001295 /( L/d)pZ’ lb. per per sq.. in [3] 

Ap = 0.000027 /(JO/M)/)?) 2 lb. per sq. in [4] 

where A p — pressure drop, lb. per sq. in.; f = friction factor, a number; L — length of 

pipe, ft. ; p = density of fluid, lb. per cu. ft.; v = mean velocity, ft. per sec.; D = internal 
diameter, ft.; d — internal diameter, in.; M — mean hydraulic radius, ft.; jx — absolute 
viscosity, lb. per ft. sec. 


Circular pipes 
Any shape 




Usual velocities of steam in pipe lines are (S. Crocker, Power, June 6, 1926): Saturated 
steam, 0 to 15 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure, for heating service, 4000-6000 ft. per min.; 
saturated steam, 50 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure, and over, for miscellaneous services, 
6000-8000 ft. per min.; superheated steam, 200 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure and over, 
for large turbines and boiler lines, 10,000-15,000 ft. per min. 

Although the above formulas are of the turbulent form, they are applicable to either 
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type of flow, so long as the friction factor is selected from the chart according to the 
Reynolds number. 

For viscosity of steam and -water, see Fig. 10 (Viscosity of Water and Superheated 
Steam, Hawkins, Solberg and Potter, Trans. A.S.M.E. FSP-57-11, 1935), to which has 
been added the viscosity of air according to Bremond, Comptes Rendus, To convert 
viscosity in centipoises to ft.-lb.-sec. units, multiply by 0.000672. 

The density of water and steam can be obtained from the steam tables, pp. 5—04 to 
5-09, and the density of air from the base value, 0.0807 lb. per cu. ft. at 32 deg. F. and 
29.92 in. of mercury, corrected for temperature and pressure by the perfect gas law 
(see p. 3-74). 

RESISTANCE TO FLOW BY BENDS, VALVES, ETC.— -Unfortunately no data on 
the resistance of specials have been assembled on the same basis as given above for straight 
pipe. One method in vogue is known as the velocity head method, the loss for each 
type of fitting being given as a number of velocity heads. The method of expressing the 
loss due to pipe fittings and valves, as the equivalent resistance of so many feet of straight 
pipe is convenient and time-saving in that one calculation will suffice, the length of straight 
pipe being adjusted to include the bends, valves, etc. Dean E. Foster (Trans. A.S.M.E. 
xlii, p. 648, 1920) gives formulas for the length of straight pipe equivalent in resistance 


to screwed fittings,, as follows: 

For steam, air and gases, L e - 43.7 tj D 1 * 2 [5] 

For water, L 6 — 53.75 7yZ) u25 • • [6] 


where L t — length, ft., of straight pipe of resistance equivalent to the fitting; D = inside 
diameter of pipe, ft. ; ry = resistance factor of the fitting, which is dependent upon the type 
of fitting. Table 10 has been computed from formulas [5] and [6] for standard pipe. 


Table 10. — Resistance of Screwed Pipe Fittings * 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Actual 

Inside 

Diameter, 

in. 

Gate 

Valve 

Long 
Radius 
Ell or 
On -run 
of 

Standard 

Tee 

Medium 
Radius 
Ell or 
On-run 
of Tee 
Reduced 
25% 
in Size 

Standard 
Ell or 
On-run 
of Tee 
Reduced 
50% 
in Size 

Angle 

Valve 

Close i 
Return 
Rend 

Tee 

Through 

Side 

Outlet 

Globe 

Valve 

1 Resistance Factor for Type of Fitting 

| 0.25 

| 0. 33 | 0.42 

| 0.67 

| 0.90 

| 1.00 

l 1.33 | 2.00 

Steam, Air, Gas. Equivalent Length of Straight Pipe, ft. 

1/2 

0. 622 

0.31 

0. 41 

0.52 , 

0. 84 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

3/4 

0. 824 

0.44 

0. 57 

0.73 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.3 

3.5 

I 

1. 049 

0.57 

0.77 

0.98 

1.6 

2. 1 

2.3 

3. 1 

4.7 

1 1/4 

1. 380 

0.82 

1 . 1 

1.4 

2.2 

2.9 

3.3 

4.4 

6.5 

1 1/2 

1. 610 

0.98 

1.3 

1 .6 

2. 6 

3.5 

3.9 

5.2 

7.8 

2 

2. 067 

1 .3 

1.7 

2.2 

3. 6 

4.8 

5.3 

7. 1 

10.6 

21/2 

2 . 469 

1.6 

2.2 

2.8 

4. 4 

5 9 

6.6 

8.7 

13.1 

3 

3. 068 

2.1 

2. 8 

3.6 

5.7 

7.7 

8.5 

11.4 

17.1 

4 

4. 026 

3.0 

3.9 

5.0 

7. 9 

10.7 

11.8 

15.8 

23.7 

S 

5. 047 

3.9 

5. 1 

6.5 

1 0. 4 

13,9 

15.5 

20.6 

31 .0 

5 

6. 065 

4.8 

6.4 

8.1 

12.9 

17.4 

19.3 

25.6 

38.5 

8 

7. 981 

6.7 

8.9 

11.2 

1 7, 9 

24. 1 

26.8 

35. 6 

53.6 

10 

10.020 

8.8 

1 1.5 

14.7 

23. 4 

31.5 

35.0 

46.6 

70.0 

12 

1 2. 090 

10.9 

1 4. 4 

18.4 

29. 3 

39.3 

43.7 

58. 1 

87.4 


Water and Non-viscous Liquids. Equivalent Length of Straight Pipe, ft. 


1/2 

0 . 622 

0.33 

0. 44 

0.56 

0. 89 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

2.7 

3/4 

0. 824 

0.48 

0. 63 

0.79 

1.3 

1 .7 

1.9 

2. 5 

3.8 

1 

1. 049 

0.64 

0. 84 

1 . 1 

1.7 

2.3 

2.6 

3.4 

5.1 

1 1/4 

1. 380 

0.90 

1.2 

1 .5 

2. 4 

3.2 

3.6 

4. 8 

7.2 

1 1/2 

1. 610 

1 . 1 

1.4 

1 .8 

2. 9 

3.9 

4.4 

5. 8 

8.7 

2 

2. 067 

1.5 

1. 9 

2.5 

4.0 

5.4 

6.0 

7.9 

11 .9 

2 1/2 

2. 469 

1.9 

2. 5 

3.1 

5.0 

6.7 

7.5 

9. 9 

14.9 

3 

3. 068 

2.5 

3. 3 

4.1 

6.7 

8.9 

9.9 

13. 1 

19.7 

4 

4. 026 

3.4 

4. 5 

5.8 

9.2 

12.4 

13.7 

18. 3 

27.5 

5 

5. 047 

4.6 

6 . 0 

7.7 

12.2 

16,5 

18.3 

24. 3 

36.6 

6 

6 . 065 

5.7 

7. 6 

9.6 

1 5.3 

20.6 

22.9 

30. 4 

45.8 

8 

7. 981 

8. 1 

10. 7 

13.6 

21.7 

29.2 

32.4 

43. 1 

64.8 

10 

10.020 

10.7 

1 4. 1 

18.0 

28.7 

38.5 

42.8 

56. 9 

85.6 

12 

1 2. 090 

12.5 

1 7. 8 

22.7 

36.2 

48.6 

54.0 

71.8 

108.0 


* For flanged fittings use 0.75 X resistance of screw fittings. 
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The weight of steam flowing through a pipe can be directly related to the value of Ap by 
rearranging equation [3] in terms of weight and area. The weight of steam flowing in lb. 
per sec. = w = Avp, where A = area of pipe, sq. ft., and v — velocity, ft. per sec. 
A = rD 2 /4 — t ( d/l 2) a /4, whence v = wj{ p7r(d/l2) 2 /4:}. By substituting this value of v 

in equation [3], we derive the equation 

iff — V A j)pd 5 y 43.53 fL [7] 

Example. — (R equired the size of pipe to deliver 375,000 lb. of steam per hour, through a main 
ISO ft. long, having 2 gate valves, 1 angle valve and 3 long-radius ells, with fusion -welded flanges. 
Average steam pressure in the main, 500 lb. per sq. in., abs. ; steam temperature 800° F.; pressure 
drop, A Tp, not to exceed 10 lb. per sq. in. Solution . — Assume a velocity of 12,500 ft. per min. =* 
208.34 ft. per sec. From Table 2, p. 5-09, density of steam at 500 lb. per sq. in., abs. pressure, and 
800° F. temperature — p — l/« = 0.69614. 

Area of pipe required = (375,000 X 144) /(60 X 0.69614 X 12,500) = 103.43 sq. in. 

From Table 13, the allowable fiber stress in electric fusion-welded Grade C steel pipe is 7200 lb. per 
sq. in., giving a value of schedule number for Table 14 of 1000 X 500/7200 = 69.4. Interpolating 
in Table 14, select a 12-in. O.D. pipe with wall thickness of 0.625 in. Then d = 11.5 and D = 0-958. 
From Fig. 10, find p = 0.0345; converting to the ft.-lb. sec. system, 
p = 0.0345 X 0.060672 = 0.0000232. 

(Reynolds number * pvD/p — 0.69614 X 208.34 X 0.958/0.0000232 — 5,989,000. Table 16, 
p.4-60, indicates that / is determined by curve 4, Fig. 11, whence / — 0.0119. 

By equation [5J and a value of / from Table 10, the equivalent length of straight pipe for 2 gate 
valves with flanged joints will be: 2 X 0.75 X 43.7 X 0.25 X 0.958 — 15.55 ft. Similarly, the 
equivalent lengths of straight pipe for 1 angle valve and 3 long-radius ells will be, respectively, 29.50 
ft. and 30.81 ft. Total equivalent length of straight pipe then will be 150 -f 15.55 -f- 29.50 -f 30.81 
= 225.86 ft. By equation [3] Ap « 0.001295 X 0.0119 X (225.86/11.5) X 0.69614 X 208.34* 
” 9-15 lb. per eq. in. Should the calculation of Ap result in too large a value, the calculation should 
be repeated with, a larger diameter of pipe. 

4. STEAM PIPING * 

The construction of steam and other pressure piping is covered by the Code for Pres- 
sure Piping, American. Tentative Standard, 1933. The code covers steam, gas, air, oil, 
and district heating piping systems, and fabrication, details of hangers, supports, pipe 
joints, and expansion of pipes. The following notes are abstracted from the code. 

Pipe 

Steam piping systems are classified in the code according to service, gage pressures and tempera- 
tures as follows: 1. Pressures 250—1500 lb. per sq. in.; temperatures 450-750° F. 2. Pressurea 
125—259 lb.persq. in.; maximum temperature, 450° F. 3. Pressures 25-125 lb. per sq. in. ; maxi- 
mum temperature 450° F. 4. Pressures under 25 lb. per sq. in.; maximum temperature, 450° F. 

MATERIAL that may be used for pipe for these various services is given in Table 11. Chemical 
and physical properties of the various materials are summarized in Table 12. 

THICBLNESS OF PIPING. — For inspection purposes, minimum thickness of pipe wall is 

tm = {JPD/2S) 4 C [$] 

where = minimum pipe wall thickness, in.; P — maximum internal service pressure, lb. per 
eq. in., gage; D = actual outside diameter of pipe, in.; S = allowable stress in material, lb. per 
sq. in., plus water hammer allowancein case of cast-iron pipe; C = allowance for threading, mechan- 
ical strength and corrosion, in.; Values of S for various temperatures and materials are given in 
Table 13. Values of C are: Cast-iron pipe, cast in horizontal molds or centrif ugally, 0.14; cast-iron 
pipe, pit-cast, 0.18; threaded steel, 0.8/n, where n = no. of threads per in.; grooved steel pipe, 
depth of groove, in.; plain end steel, wrought-ixon or non-ferrous pipe or tube, 1 in. size or smaller, 
0.05; over 1 in. size, 0.065. Plain end pipe includes pipe joined by flared compression couplings, 
by lap (Van Stone) joints, and by welding. 

Tables 14 and 15 (A.S.A.B— 36) show approximately the thickness of steel and wrought-iron 
pipe to be used for various pressure-stress relations, but exact thickness should be calculated accord- 
ing to the Code rules. 

Water hammer allowance for cast-iron pipe to be added to P in formula [S] is 

Pipe size, in 4-10 12-18 20 24-30 36-48 54-84 

Water hammer allowance lb. per sq. in 120 110 100 95 90 85 

Valves and Fittings 

Fittings shall conform to the requirements of the several classes of service as listed below. 
Welded fittings may be used. Wrought or forged fittings for welding, and built-up manifolds, shall 
conform to the same thickness requirements and be constructed like the pipe with which they are 
to be used. 

Valves shall be manufacturers’ standard for the respective pressure and temperature, and con- 
form to the requirements for the several classes of service as listed below. 


* Staff contribution. 
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Steam Pressures 250 - 150011 ), per sq. in., gage. Temperature, 460 - 1500 ° P. — Flanged openings 
or welding ends are req uir ed on all valves and fittings above the following pipe sizes in the given 
pressure ranges: 

Pipe size, in 3 2 11/2 

Pressure range, lb. per sq. in 250—400 400—600 600—1500 

Flanges of flanged valves and fittings shall conform to American Standard B16e (see Table 48). 

Fittings shall be cast or forged steel, but non-ferrous fittings may be used for temperatures 
under 500° F. Forged or cast-steel screw fittings may be used in sizes up to 3 in. for pressures 
above 250 lb. per sq. in. but not over 400 lb. per sq. in.; 1 1/2 in. above 600 rb. but not over 1500 lb. 
if their design is suitable for the pressure and temperature. Malleable-iron screwed fittings in 
accordance with the 300-lb. M.S.S.* Standard Practice SP-31 may be used for maximum pressures 
of 300 lb. and maximum temperatures of 500° F. 

Valves shall be of cast or forged steel, or of forged or cast non-ferrous material if temperature 
is under 500° F. Malleable-iron valves may be used for service pressures not over 300 lb. per sq. in., 
and temperatures under 500° F. Stem threads may be internal or external with reference to the 
valve bonnet, which may he joined to the body either by screwed or flanged connections in the 
following sizes: 3 in. and smaller for pressures of 250 to 400 lb. per sq. in; 2 in. and smaller for pres- 
sures of 400 to 600 lb. per sq. in.; 1 l/g in. and smaller for pressures of 600 to 1500 lb. per sq. in. 
Stem tbronHa on valves larger than the above sizes shall be external to the valve body, and used in 
connection with a yoke and flanged bonnet. Steam valves 8 in. and larger shall have a 3/ 4 -i n . 
(minimum) by-pass of seamless steel of quality equal to A.S.T.M. specification A106 and of minimum 
weight equal to Schedule 80 of American Standard B36. (Table 14). 

Pressures 125-260 lb. per sq. in., gage. Maximum Temperature, 450 ° F. — Steel flanged fittings 
shall conform to the 3O0-lb. American Standard B16e (Tables 44-48); cast-iron fittings shall con- 
form to the 250 lb. American Standard B16b for flanged, and B16d for screwed fittings (Tables 
34—38). Malleable-iron screw fittings shall conform to the 300-lb. M.S.S. Standard Practice SP-31 
(Table 36), except that the 150-lb. American Standard B16c (Table 38) may be used in accordance 
with its table of adjusted temperature-pressure ratings. Bodies shall be of cast iron, malleable iron, 
steel, brass, bronze or Monel metal. Flanges of brass ot bronze flanged fittings shall conform to 
M.S.S. SP-2 for 250 lb. Cast-steel fittings with welding ends shall conform, in material and thick- 

* M.S.S. = Manufacturers Standardization Society of the Valve and Fittings Industry. 

Table 11. — Type of Pipe for Various Classes of Service 


Class of Service 


I 1 ! 


32 

4* 

Type of Pipe or Tubing 45 0- 1 500 lb. 

250-400 lb. 

125-250 lb. 

25-125 

lb. 

Under 
25 lb. 

I H.T. 4 I 
| E.P. 

C, B s 

1HT 4 

Ih.P. c - b ‘I 

C, B s 





A.S.T.M. Specification No. 

(See Table 12) 


Brass, seamless 




B43 6 

B43 6 B43 6 

Copper, seamless 




B42 6 

B42 6 B42 6 

Copper tubing 

Steel, seamless, low carbon 




B75 6 

B75 0 B75 6 

grade A 

A 155 


A 155 



Steel, seamless 

A 106 

A53 

A 106 



Steel, seamless, low carbon. 

Steel, seamless, high-temp. 

high-pressure service. ... A 1 06 
Steel, lap-welded, high- 

A53 

A106 

A 53 

A53 


temp, high-press, service 

Steel, welded 

Steel, electric-fusion-welded, ( 


A106 


A53 

A 120 7 Al 20 7 

1 8 in. and over for high 
temp, high-press, service. 

A155 

A155 




Steel, electric-fusion-welded, 

ordinary 

Steel, electric-fusion-welded, 




Al 39 


ordinary, large size 

Steel, electric-resistance- 




A 134 


welded 


AI 35 




Steel, forge welded.. 

Wrought iron, welded. .... 




Al 36 
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ness requirements, to American Standard Bl6e. The 150-lb. series may be used in accordance with 
its table of adjusted pressure-temperature ratings. 

Valve bodies, bonnets and yokes shall be of cast iron, malleable iron, steel, brass, bronze or 
Monel metal. Flanges of brass or bronze valves shall conform to Al.S.S. SP— 2. (Table 42) Drill- 
ing and facing of flanged valves is recommended in accordance with American Standard Bl6b 


Table 12. — Chemical and Physical Specifications for Pipe Material 



Chemical | 

Physical 

C 

Mn 

P, 

max. 

S, 

max. 

' 

: 

! cu , 

Pb, 

max 

Sn 

Fe 

max. 

Tensile Strength, 
1000 lb. persq. in. 

Yield Point, 

1000 lb. per sq, in. 

Elongation n 8 in., 
percent. 

Elongation in 2 in., 
percent 

f Copper pipe, less than 





. 








1 2 in. O.D 





99.90 




•40 


101 


Copper pipe, over 2 in. 













t O.D 





99.90 




30 


25i 







59-63 1 

9.50 

0.15 3 

0 07 









'65-68 1 

3.80 

0.153 

0.07 










70-73 1 

0.07 

0.9-1 .2 

0.0: 










,84-85 

9.02 

0. 153 

0 07 





A53. W elded and Seamless Steel 













Pipe 





| 











0.06 


1 




50 

30 

L8 





0.06 






45 

25 

20 

30 




0.045 






48 

26 

40 




0.045 






62 

35 


25 










40 

24 

12 






99.90 




4 


A1 06. Welded and Seamless Pipe 















0.30-0.60 

0.045 

0.06 





45 

25 

22 




0.30-0.60 

0.04 

0.06 





48 

30 

35 


0.40® 

0.35-1.50 

0 04 

0.06 





60 

35 


25 

“ Grade C 

& 

0.35- 1.50 

0.04 

0.06 





75 

45 


20 

A120. Black and Galvanized 











Welded and Seamless Steel 













Pipe for ordinary service 

No chemical or physical requirements specified 

L Hydrostatic test required. 



A134 






, 



i 




( Plate 3/4 in or less 

0. 153 

0.35-0.60 

0.06 

0 05 


1 



45 

0.5 T.S* 

28 


GradeA ( Plate over 3 / 4 in.... 

0.173 

0.35-0.60 

0 06 

0.05 





45 

0.5 T.S.® 

28 


( Plate 3/4 in. or less. . 

0.203 

0.35-0.60 

0.06 

0.05 





50 

0.5 T.S. 7 

25 


Grade B ( riate over 3 / 4 i n . 

0.22 3 

0,35-0 60 

0.06 

0.05 





50 

0.5 T.S 7 

25 


A1 35. Electric Resistance-welded 





1 






Steel Pipe 













ftrnrlp; l\ 



0.045 

0,06 





48 

30 


30 

"ft 



0.045 

0.06 





60 

35 


25 

Al 36. Forge Welded Steel Pipe 












rtrr> da A 


0.35-0.60 

0.06 

0.05 





45 

0.5 T.S.& 

28 


Or?? dA R 


0,35-0.60 

0.06 

0.05 





50 

0.5 T.S. 7 

25 


AI39. Electric Fusion-welded 













Pipe 













A_ 









48 

30 


30 

Orai do R 









60 

35 


25 

A155. Electric Fusion-welded 













Pipe, 18 in. and larger 













Plate 3/4 in. or less 













Q raC le A 

0 15 

0.35-0 60 1 


f 0 05 





45 

0.5 T.S,'’ 

... 1 

1,500,000 

firorlo "R 

0 20 

0 35-0 60 j 

0.O5 8 

jo. Of 





50 

0.5 T.S" 

1 

fJnrlp 0 

. 0.25 

0.30-0 60 i 

0.04 s 

loo: 





55 

0.05 T.S. 

:::( 

T.S. 

ka rdvic v - »» ». * . • * 

Plate over 3/4 in. 












Grudc A 

n 17 

0 35-0 60 ] 


(0.01 





45 

0.05 T.S. < 


1,500,000 

riT'irto "R 

n 2 ? 

0 35-0 60 

0. 05 s 

jo 0! 





50 

0.05 T.S.' 


\jtrdue D * , , . , 

Grade 0 

. 0.30 

|0.3<MP6Q 1 

0.04 s 

1 10 . 0 ; 





55 

|0 .05 T.S. 

...1 

T.S. 


1 Elongation in 4. in, 2 Zn = remainder. 3 Maximum.^ 4 Physical requirements not specified. Hydro- 

3 calculated by 

carbon content 

g- 

6 240Dlb per sq. in. minimum. 7 27,000 lb. per sq. in. minimum. 8 Acid. s Basic. 


static test required, sufficient to subject material to aoer siress w ouuu m. per sq. in. a 
formula [8], C being taken as 0. 

6 If grade B or C pipe are to be joined by fusion welding, purchaser may wish to specify 
bv 9.irrpftrm>nt. See A.S.T.M. specification A151 of steels suitable for fusion weldim 
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(Table 33). Gate, angle and globe valves smaller than 3 in. may have inside screw. Stop valves, 
8 in. or larger, are to be by-passed. If pipe is used in by-pass, it is to be steel or wrought iron. 

Steam Pressures 25-125 lb. per sq. in.., gage. Maximum Temperature 450^, — Fittings shall 
be of the 125-lb. American Standard, either screwed (A.S.A. B16d) or flanged (A.S.A. B16a) 
(Tables 36 and 38), or 150-lb. American Standard Bl6c, malleable iron (Table 38) or bronze (M.S.S. 
SP— 10) (Tables 37-41). Flanges of bronze fittings shall be in accordance with M.S.S. SP-2 (Table 
42). Cast-steel fittings shall conform, in material and thickness, to American Standard B16e for 
150 lb. service pressure. 

Valves shall have cast-iron, malleable-iron, steel or brass bodies, bonnets, discs, and yokes. 
Table 13. — Allowable Stress Values (S) for Pipe in Pressure Piping Systems * 


Seamless steel: 

Grade A 

Grade B 

Grade C 

Seamless steel: 

Low carbon 

Medium carbon. 

Seamless steel 

Elec tri c-f usion- welded 
steel (high press.- 
high temp, ser- 
vice): 

Grade A 

Grade B 

Grade C 

Electric-fusion-welded 

steel: 

Grade At 

Grade B t 

Electric-fusion-welded 

steel: 

Large size 

Electric-resistance- 
welded steel: 

Grade A 

Grade B 

Lap-welded steel .... 
Lap-welded steel .... 
Lap-welded steel .... 
Forge- welded steel: 

Grade A 

Grade B 

Butt-welded steel. . . . 
Butt-welded steel. . . . 
Steel or wrought iron, 

riveted 

Lap-welded wrought 

iron 

Butt-welded wrought 

iron 

Seamless brass pipe. . 
Seamless copper pipe 
Seamless copper tub- 
ing 

Seamless copper tub- 
ing 

Cast iron, centrifu- 

gally-cast 

Cast iron, pit-cast . . . 


Specification 


A.S.T.M. A 106 
A.S.T.M. A 106 
A.S.T.M. A 106 

A.S.T.M. A53 
A.S.T.M. A53 
A.S.T.M. A 120 


A.S.T.M. A155 
A.S.T.M. A 155 
A.S.T.M. A 155 


A.S.T.M. A139 
A.S.T.M. A139 


A.S.T.M. A134 


A.S.T.M. A135 
A.S.T.M. A135 
A.S.T.M. A106 
A.S.T.M. A53 
A.S.T.M. A1 20 

A.S.T.M. A13& 
A.S.T.M. A136 
A.S.T.M. A53 
A.S.T.M. A 120 

A.S.T.M. A1 38 

A.S.T.M. A72 

A.S.T.M. A72 
A.S.T.M. B43 
A.S.T.M. B42 

A.S.T.M. B75 

A.S.T.M. B88 

F.S.B.WW-P-421 

A.W.W.A, 


1 nines of S , lb. per sq.m, for Temperatures not toexceedf 


\(T8XE)/5%\ 


700° F. 

. 750° F. 

800° F. 

850° F. 

9,600 

9,000 

7,020 

5800 

12,400 

11,500 

9, 160 

7520 

15,000 

14,000 

1 1,200 

9300 

9,600 

9,000 



12,400 

11,500 


..... 


8,100 

7,400 

5,900 4900 

9,000 

8,200 

6,600 5450 

9,900 

9,000 

7,200 6070 

7,700 

7,200 


9,600 

9,000 


0. UTS 

0.15TS5 


8,200 

7,600 


10,200 

9,500 


7,600 

7,000 


7,600 

7,000 



7,200 

6,700 


8,000 

7,500 


6,000 

5,600 



* To the minimum pipe wall thickness calculated from any of the above S values the manufac- 
turing tolerance, demanded for the pipe considered, must be added to obtain the nomB U wall 
thickness, (hee American Standard for Wrought Iron and Wrought Steel Pipe, JR3G) 1 

J several types and grades of pipe tabulated above shall not be used at temperatures in 
cess of the maximum temperatures for which the S values are indicated mperatures in 

?■ If ? iafcer !^ physical properties other than stated in Section 5 of A S T M Speci- 
fication A lo9 is used in the manufacture of ordinary electric-fusion-welded ofopl vu 

be taken as 0 15 X tensile strength , for ' 700“‘ bitTol' o^r rlo” J 

antJ , ? ^ tensile strength for temperatures of 700° F wv ore r /cu j ■» 

§ TS - Ultimate tensile strength of the material. 

1 £ = Efficiency of the joint. 
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Drilling and facing: of flanges in accordance with American Standard B16& (Table 33) i s recom- 
mended. Flanges of brass or bronze valves shall conform to M.S.S. SP-2 (Table 42) for 150 lb. 

Steam Pressures Up to 25 lb. per sq. in. gage. Maximum Temperature 450° B. — Flanged fittings 
shall conform to 25-lb. American Standard BL6b2 (Table 34). Screwed fittings shall conform to 
125-lb. American Standard Bl6d (Table 38), or the 150-lb. American Standard B16d (Table 38) for 
cast iron, or the 150-lb. American Standard B16c (Table 38) for malleable iron, or M.S.S. Standard 
Practice SP-10 (Tables 37—41) for bronze. Bodies may be of cast iron, malleable iron, br as s or 
bronze. Flanges of brass or bronze fittings shall be in accordance vdth M.S.S. SP-2 dimensions for 


Table 14. — Dimensions of Lap Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe for 
High Temperature Service 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Sizes 

in. 

Outside 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 




Schedule Number 

* 





10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 


140 

| 160 

Nominal W all Thickness, in. 

V8 

0.405 




0.068 


0.095 



. 



1/4 

.540 




.088 


.119 






3/8 

.675 





.091 


. 126 






1/2 

.840 





. 109 


. 147 





0. 1 87 

3/4 

1 .050 




.113 


. 154 





.218 

1 

1.315 




. 133 


. 179 





.250 

1 1/4 

1.660 




. 140 


. 191 





.250 

1 1/2 

1.900 




. 145 


.200 





.281 

2 

2.375 




. 154 


.218 





.343 

2 1/2 

2.875 




.203 


.276 





.375 

3 

3.500 




.216 


.300 





437 

3 1/2 

4.000 




.226 


.318 







4 

4.500 




.237 


.337 


0.437 



.531 

5 

5.563 




.258 


.375 


.500 



.625 

6 

6.625 




.280 


.432 


.562 



.718 

8 

8.625 


CK250 

0 1 277 

.322 

0. 406 

.500 

0^593 

.718 

b 

.812 

.906 

10 

10.75 


.250 

.307 

.365 

. 500 

.593 

.718 

.843 


.000 

1.125 

12 

12.75 


.250 

.330 

.406 

.562 

.687 

.843 

1 .000 


.125 

1.312 

14 O.D. 

14.00 

0.250 

.312 

.375 

.437 

.593 

.750 

.937 

1 .062 


.250 

1 .406 

16 O.D. 

16.00 

.250 

.312 

.375 

.500 

.656 

.843 

1 .031 

1 .218 


• 437 

I .562 

18 0. D. 

18.00 

.250 

.312 

.437 

.562 

. 718 

.937 

1.156 

1 .343 


.562 

1 .750 

20 0. D. 

20.00 

.250 

.375 

.500 

.593 

.812 

1.031 

I .250 

1 .500 


.750 

1 .937 

24 O.D. 

24.00 

.250 

.375 

.562 

. 687 

.937 

1.218 

1 .500 

1 .750 

| 2 

.062 

2.312 

30 0. D. 

30.00 

.312 

.500 

.625 






l • 




* scnecruie xno. = approxim 
able fiber stress, lb. per sq. in. 


Table 15. — Thickness of Welded drought-iron Pipe 


Nominal 

Outsi de 



Schedule 

Number * 



Pipe Size, 

Diameter, 


20 

30 

| 40 

60 


in. 

in. 



Nominal Wall Thickness, 

in. 



0. 405 




0.070 


0.098 


540 




.090 


. 122 


675 




.093 


.129 


840 




.111 


.151 

3/ 4 

050 




.115 


.157 

1 

315 




.136 


.183 

U/4 

660 




.143 


. 195 

1 1/2 

900 




.148 


.204 

2 

375 




.158 


.223 

21/2 

875 




.208 


.282 

3 

5 




.221 


.306 

31/2 

0 




.231 


.325 

4 

5 




.242 


.344 

5 

563 




.263 


.383 


625 




.286 


.441 

8 

625 



0.283 

.329 


.510 

10 

75 



.313 

.372 

0. 510 

.606 

12 

75 



.336 

.4 14 

0. 574 

.702 

14 O. D. 

0 

0.250 

0.312 

.375 

.437 

0. 625 

.750 

16 O. D 

0 

.250 

. 312 

.375 

.500 

0. 687 


18 O. D. 

0 

.250 

. 312 

.437 

.562 

0. 750 


20 O. D. 

, 0 


. 375 

.500 

.562 




* Schedule Number indicates approximately values of { 1000 X (P/S) }. P = internal pressure, 
lb. per sq. in. ; S = allowable fiber stress, lb. per sq. in. 
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150 lb. (Table 4=2). Cast-Bteel fittings with welding ends may be used if their material and -wall 
thickness are suitable for this class of service. 

Valves shall have cast-iron, malleable-iron or brass bodies, bonnets, discs, and yokes. Flanges 
shall conform to 25-lb. American Standard B16b2 (Table 33) for pipe sizes 4 in. and over, and to 
125-lb. American Standard B16a (Table 33) for sizes under 4 in. Bronze or brass flanges shall be 
in accordance with M.S.S. SP-2 dimensions (Table 42) for 150-lb. 

Pressure-Temperature Ratings of Fittings. — The A.S.M.E. Boiler Code requires that all valves 
and fittings shall at least equal the reqriirements of the American Standard for 125-lb. per sq. in. 
except where a higher pressure or steel construction is specifically required. The scheduled working 
pressure for steel fittings may be adjusted to actual maximum allowable working pressure by means 
of Table 16. 


Table 16. — Pressure-Temperature Ratings for Steel Flanged Fittings and 
Companion Flanges 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Code, 1934 Revision 


Service 
Tempera- 
tures, 
deg. F. 

Pressures Given in American Standards 
for 750 deg. F. 

Service 
Tempera- 
tures, 
deg. F. 

Pressures Given in American Standards 
for 750 deg. F. 

I IOO 

| 300 

| 400 

| 600 

| 900 

| 1500 

| IOO 1 

g 

■4- 

0 

CA 

| 600 

| 900 

| 1500 

Service Pressures, lb. per sq. in., gage, at 
Temperatures from IOO to 850 deg. F. 

Service Pressures, lb. per sq. in., gage, at 
Temperatures from 1 00 to 850 deg. F. 

100 

230 

500 

670 

1000 

1500 

2500 

500 

150 

375 

500 

750 

1 125 

1875 

150 

220 

480 

640 

960 

1440 

2400 

550 

140 

360 

480 

720 

1060 

1800 

200 

210 

465 

620 

930 

1395 

2325 

600 

130 

345 

460 

690 

1035 

1725 

250 

200 

450 

600 

900 

1350 

2250 

650 

120 

330 

440 

660 

990 

1650 

300 

190 

435 

580 

870 

1305 

2175 

700 

110 

315 

420 

630 

945 

1575 

350 

180 

420 

560 

840 

1260 

2100 

750 

100 

300 

400 

600 

900 

1500 

400 

170 

405 

540 

810 

1215 

2025 

800 

85 

250 

325 

500 

750 

1250 

450 

160 

390 

520 

780 

| 1170 

1950 

850 

70 

200 

270 

400 

600 

1000 


Pipe Joints 

Pipe joints may be threaded, flanged or welded. Special joints are permissible under certain 
conditions. 

Threaded joints shall conform to American Standard B2 for Taper Pipe Threads. Flanged 
joints may have: Flanges cast or forged integral with the pipe, fittings or valves; screwed companion 
flanges, permitted in sizes and for maximum service ratings covered by American Standards (see 
Tables 33, 42,44, 45); steel flanges grooved for rolling in the pipe with an expanding tool, permitted 
in sizes and maximum service ratings for screwed companion flanges, the grooves being designed 
to carry the entire load of pressure and piping strains; lapped (Van Stone) flanges, permitted in 
sizes and maximum service ratings covered by integral flanges. 

Tapped (Van Stone) Joints. — All cast-iron flanges for lapped joints shall have a high hub and the 
joint shall have an outside diameter of lap substantially equal to bub not greater than the diameter 
formed by the innermost face edge of the bolt holes. All flanges for lapped joints shall have their 
faces machined true to provide an even hearing against the backs of the lapped pipe ends. Pipe 
fox use with the 300-lb. American Standard Bl6e (Table 45) companion flanges may be lapped with- 
out upsetting to obtain a minimum thickness through the lap equal to the thickness of the pipe. 
Where a female tongue-and-groove ring joint, or ground joint facing, is machined in the lap, mini- 
mum thickness through lap shall not be less than thickness of pipe recommended for that service. 
Total clearance between bore of a lapped flange and the outside diameter of pipe, except for service 
pressures below 25 lb. per sq. in., shall not exceed the following: 

Pipe size, in 6 and less 8—12 14 and over 

Maximum total clearance, in l/g 3/i§ 1/4 

Flange Facing. — Plain flanges shall be faced smooth. Flanges with l/ 16 -in. or 1/4-in. raised face, 
may be used (Table 47). The gasket surface may be faced smooth or finished with concentric or 
special grooves, 1/3 2 in- deep, 16 and 32 grooves per in. for cast iron, and steel, respectively, being 
recommended. Flanges with large male and female, or wide tongue-and-groove facing, may be 
used as covered by American Standards. The gasket surface may be smooth or have concentric 
or spiral grooves. The small male and female, or narrow tongue-and-groove, may be used in steel 
only as covered by American Standard Bl6e (Table 47). The gasket surface shall be finished 
smooth. Metallic gaskets are recommended. Bing-type joints having flange faces grooved for 
a soft steel ring gasket, ground-type joints with flange faces machined with a concave or conical seat 
to make a joint with a loose ring, or with a convex face on one of the flanges, and seal-welded-type 
join te are permitted with steel flanges only. 

Gaskets of paper or vegetable fiber shall not be used for temperatures over 250° F., and only 
where this type of material is required to resist the action of the fluid. Rubber inserted gaskets 
may be used with plain-face flanges for temperatures not over 250° F. Asbestos composition gas- 
kets may be used with any flange facing, except small male and female or narrow tongue-and-groove. 
Jacketed asbestos or metallic gaskets, either plain or corrugated, are not limited as to pressure or 
temperature. 

WELDED JOINTS made by the fusion process may be butt or fillet welds. See Fig. 12. The 
Code covers joints formed by pipe end to end, pipe branches, pipe to flanges, fittings and valves, 
and pipe, valve or fitting to other equipment. 
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Materials for pipe, fittings, valves and flanges must conform to the requirements of the various 
sections of the Code. They must be of good weldable quality, free from laminations, harmful 
ingredients or defects. Filler metal, electrodes, welding wire, and welding rods shall be suitable for 
use with, the base metals to he welded. 

Butt Welds are those whose throat, i.e. the minimum, thickness of the weld, not including rein- 
forcement, along a straight line passing through the root, lies in a plane at approximately 90 deg. 
from the surface of at least one of the parts joined. In double welded joints, filler metal is added to 
both sides; in single welded joints it is added to one side only. Farts shall be prepared for fusion 
welding approximately as in Fig. 12. Welds may be single- or double- V type, or U-bevel. Welding 
procedure shall insure complete penetration of deposited metal to the bottom of the joint, and 
thorough fusion of deposited and base metal. Ferrules or backing 
strips inside the pipe may be used if properly secured and 
thoroughly fused to the weld. Minimum throat shall be the thick- 
ness of the thinner part joined. Welds shall be reinforced in excess 
of net throat nob less than 1 / 1 q in. for materiaJ up to and including 
l/s in. thick, and 1/s in. for thicker material. 

Fillet Welds are of approximately triangular cross-section, with 
the throat in a plane at approximately 45 deg. from the surface of 

the parts joined. See Fig. 12. They may be either single or rant Weld single Fnietw«i4 

double fillet. Welding procedure shall insure complete penetration Fig. 12. Fusion Welds 
and thorough fusion of deposited and base metal. Minimum throat 

shall be 0.75 X nominal size of weld, t.e., the width of the shortest of its adjacent fused legs. 

Seal W elds are continuous arc or gas welds primarily intended to secure tightness. They may 
foe either butt or fillet type, and should be made of as small cross-section as practicable. They shall 
not be considered as contributing to the strength of the joint. Seal welding must be so done as to 
avoid undue straining of the joint by temperature changes. 

Cast Iron and Non-ferrous Materials shall be welded, when permitted, with bronze or other 
suitable filler metal. Copper pipe shall not be welded with copper 
welding rod, but may foe welded with bronze rod; "brass pipe also 
may be welded with bronze rod. 

Flanges. — Fig. 13 shows designs of welds for steel flange con- 
nections. The slip-on flange is limited to service pressures not 
over 300 lb. per sq. in. 

Welding Procedure. — Beveling preferably shall be by machine. 

Torch beveling may be used if the surfaces afterward are cleaned 
thoroughly from scale and oxidation. All surfaces must be free of 
paint, oil, rust and scale, except that a light coat of linseed eil to 
prevent rust is permissible. NTo part may be offset from an adjacent 
part by more than 20% of the pipe thickness. Length of tack 
■welds shall be approximately twice the thickness of the thinner 
material joined. Tack welds must be kept below the outside surface, 
and melted out during welding. No globules of metal may project 
within the pipe so as to seriously restrict its area or cause danger of 
loosening and falling into the pipe. The thickness of reinforcement 
of butt welds shall increase gradually from edge to center, and no 
depressions below the surface of the pipe are permissible. Nozzles, 
tees and branches in materials of 3/4 in. or more wall thickness shall 
be welded under shop conditions. Precautions must be taken to 
insure that welding operations do not cause distortion by heat that 
would prevent any valve, sliding fixture or other operating equip- 
ment from functioning properly. 

Stress Relief shall be effected by uniformly heating joints to p IG jg Welds for Steel 
between 1100° and 1200° F., where the pipe wall is 3/ 4 in. thick or Flange Connections 
more, and service temperature exceeds 250° F. The heated parts 

shall be brought slowly to the required temperature, held at this temperature for 1 hour per inch of 
wall thickness, and allowed to cool slowly in the atmosphere. The complete structure may be 
heated as a unit, or a complete section containing the weld may be heated before attachment to 
other sections of the work, or a circumferential band of minimum width of 6 X plate thickness on 
each side of the weld may be so heated that the entire band is brought to the required temperature 
and held therefor the specified time. 

The Code contains instructions for the testing of welded joints, and for determining the qualifi- 
cations of welders. 

SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS FOR PIPE JOINTS for various services are abstracted below: 

Welded joints and joints other than welded to be in accordan ce with the Code (see above"). 

Steam Pressures Over 250 lb.-15O0 lb. per sq. in., gage. Temperatures 450 °- 750 ° F. — Flanges 
and bolting to conform to American Standard Bl6e (Tables 44— 4t>). Unions to be of forged steel 
and suitable for the pressure. 

Steam Pressures 125-250 lh. per sq. in., gage. Maximum Temperature 450 ° F. — Flanges and 
bolting to conform to 300-lb. American Standard BlOe (Tables 44— 46), or 250-lb. American Stand- 
ard BlOb (Table 33) for steel and cast iron, respectively, and to M.S.S. Standard Practice SP-2b 
(Table 42) for bronze. The 150-lb. American Standard BlCe may foe used in accordance with its 
adjusted temperature pressure rating table. Unions shall be suitable for the pressure, 

Steam Pressures, 25-125 lb. per sq. in., gage. Maximum Temperature 455 ° F. — Flanges and 
bolting to conform to 125-lb. American Standard Bl6a (Table 33) for cast iron, and to M.S.S. Stand- 
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ard Practice SP- 2 a (Table 42) for bronze. Unions to be suitable for temperature and pressure. Cast- 
iron pipe joints may be welded with bronze if service pressure is not over 125 lb. per sq. in., and 
temperature is not over 353° F. 

Steam Pressure 25 lb. per sq. in., gage, and Less.-— Maximum Temperature 450° F. — Companion 
flanges to conform to 25 lb. American Standard B16b2 (Table 33). Bronze flanges to conform to 
M.S.S. Standard Practice SP— 2a (Table 42). Unions to be suitable for the pressure. Cast-iron 
pipe joints may be welded with bronze if temperature does not exceed 353° F. 

EXPANSION of the more common piping materials shall be calculated on the basis of total 


expansion in inches per 100 ft. as follows : 
Temp. °F 32 100 150 200 250 

300 350 400 

450 

500 550 

600 

650 700 

750 

Steel 1 

Wrought iron j 

0 

0.5 

0.9 

1 .3 

Expansion, in. 

1.7 2.2 2.6 3.0 

3.5 

4.0 4.5 

5.0 

5.5 6.0 

6.5 

Cast iron 

0 

0.5 

o.s 

1 .2 

1.6 

1.9 2.3 2.7 

3.1 

3.5 ... 




Copper 

0 

0.8 

1.4 

2 .0 

2.5 

3.1 3.7 4.3 

4.9 

5.6 ... 




Brass, Bronze . 

0 

0.8 

1.4 

2 .1 

2.7 

3.4 4.1 4.8 

5.5 

6.2 ... 





FLEXIBILITY OF PIPING- SYSTEMS shall be sufficient to prevent thermal expansion from 
causing unsafe stresses in piping material, excessive bending moments at joints or excessive thrusts 
on equipment or at anchorage points. Flexibility shall be provided by changes of direction, or by 
bends, loops, offsets or expansion joints of slip or corrugated types. Under certain conditions 
flexibility may be increased by corrugating or creasing the pipe wall. 'Where pipe lines join, pro- 
vision must be made for expansion of both branches. Pipe may be cut short by an amount approx- 
imately one-half the calculated expansion and sprung into place, but no reduction in expansion to 
be cared for shall be made on account of such cold springing. However, if a line lies between anchors 
in one plane, the effective expansion between anchors may be taken as 2/3 of the computed expan- 
sion. In calculating flexibility, allowance must be made for the flattening effect in curved pipes. 

PIPING SUPPORTS shall he designed to allow free expansion and contraction of pipe without 
causing excessive strains in pipe, anchors or supports. Supports shall permit side movement of 
pipe caused by normal expansion. Anchors and guides shall be located to confine and guide expan- 
sion in a direction permitting proper use of the flexibility of the system. 


5. STRESSES IN PIPE LINES* 

In the design of a piping structure the limiting features usually are the thrust that 
can be imposed on the members to which the piping is to be connected and the stress allow- 
able in the pipe at the temperature at which it is to he used. 

The first step, therefore, is to determine the thrust and stress on the proposed layout. 
Once these are determined it usually is possible to modify the design to meet the imposed 
conditions. If the design is too stiff and highly stressed it will he necessary to add length 
to some of the members, to add short lengths at right angles to each other on the plan 
of the U-bend or to use some kind of expansion joint if the space is limited. 

Stresses encountered come under several headings: 

1 . Stress due to thermal expansion which can he determined by the graphical method. 


2. Bursting or hoop stress which is found from the formula 

5 = pd/2t [g] 

where p = pressure, lb. per sq. inch; d ~ inside diam. of pipe, in.; t — wall thickness of 
pipe, in. 

3. Longitudinal stress due to internal pressure, which is equal to V 2 X (hoop stress). 


4. Longitudinal bending stress due to the dead weight of unsupported lengths of 
piping. Stresses can be determined from beam formulas, and hangers properly spaced 
to reduce the stresses. 

5. Stresses due to direct thrust or direct tension. These are equal to the direct forces 
divided by the net area of the pipe and usually are small. 

6. Torsion. If the piping between anchor points is in one plane no torsion will be 
present. However, if the piping lies in more than one plane the points where torsion 
will occur can be located by inspection, and the torsional stress calculated by consideration 
of the forces applied. 

In calculating the stresses due to thermal expansion the modulus of elasticity used 
should he selected for the temperature at which the pipe is to be used. The value of 
the modulus drops rapidly with rise in temperature. The proper value can be derived 
by the formula of G. A. Orrok (High Pressure Steam Boilers, Trans. A.S.M.E., FS P-50-28 
1928), 

E t = #32 [1 - {0 ~ 32)/l700} 2 ] [10] 

where E& — modulus of elasticity of the material at 32° F. ; t — temperature at which the 
modulus is required ; Et — modulus of elasticity at temperature t. 


4 Contributed by A. S. McCormick. 
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If the pipe is to operate at a temperature below the creep range, that is below 750° T., 
the stress may be reduced as much as 50% by cold setting or springing. If the working 
temperature is above 750° F. it will be found best to set up the pipe without any cold 
strains, provided that the stress during the first heating-up cycle does not exceed the 
elastic limit of the material for the temperature attained- Creep action will reduce the 
strains to a minimum for the temperature cycle and the remaining stress will appear in the 
opposite direction when the pipe is cooled. The use of pipe made of material which, 
has good creep strength should be considered in high-temperature installations. 

A GRAPHIC METHOD FOR DETERMINING STRESSES IN PIPING is given 
by C. T. Mitchell in Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-52-25, 1930. Being graphic, it is inde- 
pendent of tables and complicated formulas. It considers the pipe structure as a whole, 
and is applicable to any independent pipe structure in one or more planes. 

Two assumptions are made in every problem: 1. The ends or anchor points are 
assumed to he 100% fixed. 2. The moment of inertia of the pipe is assumed to be con- 
stant, whether the section be taken at a bend or elsewhere. No attempt is made to 
determine the horizontal or vertical reactions at anchor points. Also, all bends axe 
eliminated from the structure during the analysis, and square comers substituted in 
their place. A correction subsequently is made for the influence of bends. 

Notation. — A, B, C, F, G, H, J = moment areas, sq. ft.; a, b , c, /, g, h,j, l, m, n, c ■» 
distances on sketches, ft. ; 2> — outside diam. of pipe, in. ; d — inside diam. of pipe in,; 
A = expansion of pipe between anchors, in.; E - modulus of elasticity; 1 = moment of 
inertia, in. 4 ; M = 2 (moment areas X distance of center of gravity of each to neutral axis), 
i.e., M = 2 (Aa 4 Bb 4 Cc 4 . ■ - ) ; P — thrust between anchors, lb.; JP C — thrust 
corrected for bends in pipe, lb. ; JR = shortest distance from neutral axis to point of greatest 
bending moment, ft.; S = stress in outside fiber of pipe, lb. per sq. in.; T — total length 
of pipe with square corner bends, ft. ; t = total length of pipe with full radius bends, ft. 

The application of the method will be illustrated by a problem wherein the pipe is in a 
single plane, and one wherein it is in two planes. 

Typical Single -plane Problem. — Arrangement of piping is shown in Fig. 14. Conditions: 12-in. 
pipe, wall thickness, 1.219 in.; D — 12.75 in. ; I = 740.0; steam temperature, 750° F.; room tem- 
perature, 70° F.; expansion of steel pipe through 680° F., 7.20 in. per 100 ft. 

The procedure is as follows: 1. Redraw the arrangement to a convenient scale, with square 
corners instead of bends (dotted lines. Fig. 14). 2. Locate neutral axis as shown in Fig. 14. 3. 

Draw moment areas A, B, C, F, G r H as in Fig. 15. 4. Compute the square feet in these areas, as 

below. The sum of the areas on each side of the neutral axis should be equal. 


A 

= l/ 2 {(23 .4 4 

17.6) 

X 30} 

= 615 

B 

= 1/2 

(17.6 X 

17.9) 


» 158 

C 

= l/ 2 

(21.9 X 

22.1) 


- 242 

F 

= l/ 2 

{(21.9 4 25.6) 

X 20} 

= 475 

0 

= 1/2 

(25.6 X 

26.2) 


* 335 

H 

- 1/2 

(23.4 X 

23.8) 


- 279 


5. Compute M. M - Aa + Bb 4 Cc 4 Ff 4 Gg 4 Hh = (615 X 20.8) 4 (158 X 11.7) 
-f (242 X 14.4) 4 (475 X 24.0) 4 (335 X 15.8) 4 (279 X 15.7) = 39,545. 6. Compute P. Dis- 
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tanc© between anchors « 51.0 ft. Consequently, A = (7.20 X 51)/lO0 =* 3.68 in., and 
P « AEI/1728 M - (3.68 X 29,000,000 X 740.0)/(1728 X 39,545) - 1160 lb. P c = PT/t = 
1160 X 140/132.2 *■» 1230 Lb. 7. Compute S. The greatest stress in the pipe line is located at a 
point at the greatest distance from the neutral axis. By scaling Fig. 15, this distance is found to 
"be B “ 25.6 ft. Then by substitution in the formula 

S « 6 P c RD/I [11] 

-we find. S ■» (6 X 1230 X 25.6 X 12.750) /740 = 3250 lb. per sq. in. The stress may be calculated 
at any point along the pipe by scaling the perpendicular distance from this point to the neutral axis, 
and subs tit u ting the value so found for the value of R in formula [ll]. 

Typical Two-plane Problem. — Arrangement of the piping is shown in perspective in Fig. 16. 
Conditions: 6-in. pipe, wall thickness, 0.5 in.; D = 6.625 in.; I = 45.4; steam temperature, 
750® F.; room temperature, 70° F. : expansion of steel pipe through 680° F., 7.20 in. per 1O0 ft. 



Fig. 20 


Procedure is as follows: 1. a. Draw to scale the plan view, Fig. 17, with line XX connecting 
anchors parallel to the upper edge of the paper, and all bends cnanged to square corners. 5. Draw 
elevation, Fig. 18, which shows line XX in its true length, c. Project another plan. Fig. 19.' This 
also shows line XX in its true length. 2. Locate neutral axis. a. Draw neutral axis through the 
center of gravity of each view. Figs. 18 and 19, parallel to XX, taking care to use the true length of 
each pipe member in the calculations. Let U, V, Wbe the true length of the several pipe members, 
and u, », y, respectively, the perpendicular distance from the mid-point of each member to the 
neutral axis. -Let n = distance of neutral axis from the center of gravity of the system. Then 

ni - (Uu i -f 7m + WwJ/iU + V -f- 17). 
and n 2 = (Uu 2 -f- 7r 2 + Wwz)/(TJ + VW) 

If the mid-points of the several sections lie on the same side of the line XX, the products Uu, Vv, 
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TPto will be of like algebraic sign. If they lie on opposite sides of XX, the products will he of 
unlike sign. 

»i = {(10 X 2.05) - (20 X 2.60) - (15 X 4.60) }/45 - - 2.23 ft. (Fig. 18) 

«2 = {(10 X 4.15) 4 (20 X 8.35) 4 (15 X 4.15) }/45 - 4 6.02 ft. (Fig. 19) 

3. Draw moment areas A, B, C, F, O, H, J, as shown in Fig. 20. a. To determine moment areas, 
it is necessary to know the perpendicular distance from the neutral axis to all parts of the piping 
arrangement* The distance for any point is the hypotenuse of a right triangle, the legs of which 
are the ordinates to the neutral axis from the point in question, which may be scaled from the 
drawings. Figs. 18 and 19. b. Draw the moment areas about the line YY, Fig. 20. This line repre- 
sents the total length, of pipe, with each member drawn to scale. Above YY, and perpendicular 
to it, draw the ordinates for the end of each member, as scaled from Fig. IS. These are drawn 
above YY, irrespective of their position in Tig. 18. Connect the ends of the ordinates by straight 

lines. The irregular dotted line below YY is so drawn that at any point the vertical distance 

between it and the line above YY is the bending moment at that point. This is done by laying 
out on YY a right triangle, whose base along YY is the ordinate to the neutral axis as scaled from 
Fig. 18, and whose altitude is the ordinate to the neutral axis as scaled from Fig. 19; the hypotenuse 
is the bending moment. The length of the hypotenuse, measured on a line perpendicular to YY 
through the given point, from the upper line of the moment diagram gives a point on the lower 
line of the diagram. See point nj .2 on Fig. 20, and the corresponding points 
on Figs, 18 and 19. Where the pipe intersects the neutral axis in Fig. 18, 
the ordinate at that point is, of course, zero, and the position of the point in 
the lower line of the moment diagram is determined by the length of the 
ordinate in Fig. 19. See points 9 and 11 in Figs. 18, 19 and 20. It is un- 
necessary to plot a large number of bending moments. The dotted line, 
forming the true boundary of the moment diagram, is a refinement that is 
not worth while. Using the trapezoidal areas A, B, C, etc., instead of the 
true moment area will give results that are sufficiently accurate. In locating 
points along YY in Fig. 20, the true distance along the pipe member under 
consideration should be taken, as determined by projecting the point to Fig. 

17 or 18 as may he necessary. See point 8, which is projected from Fig. 19 
to Fig. 17, to find its correct position in Fig. 20. 

4. The next step is to divide the total moment area into a convenient number of trapezoids as 
A, B, C , F, 0 , H, and J, and to compute the square feet in each area. Scaling the bases and altitudes 
of the several trapezoids in Fig. 20, we find the areas to be 

A = 1/2 (6.4 4 5.2) X 7.2 = 41.7 

B - 1/2 (5.2 -1- 6.9) X 2.8 = 17.0 

C = 1/2 (6.9 -1- 2.3) X 9.5 = 43.7 
F ■■ l/ 2 (2.3 -I- 7.7) X 10.5 = 52.5 

G I /2 (7.7 4 4.5) X 4.2 = 25.6 

H . . 1/2 (4.5 4 4.0) X 7.1 - 30.2 

J - 1/2 (4.0 4 6.4) X 3.7 - 19.3 

5. Xext compute M . The lengths of lines a, b, c, /, g, h t j are determined by locating the center 
of gravity of each trapezoid, as shown in Fig. 21, drawing a perpendicular to YY through each, 
center of gravity, and scaling the intercept between the sides of the trapezoid. Then 

M - Aa 4 Bb 4 Cc 4 *74 Gg 4 Mh 4 J>“ = (41.7 X 5.8) 4 (17.0 X 6.1) 4 (43.7 X 5.0) 

4 (52.5 X 5.4) 4 (25.6 X 6.2) 4 (30.2 X 4.1) 4 (19.3 X 5.2) = 1237. 

6. Compute P. Distance between anchors = 26.9 ft., and A = (7.20 X 26.9) /1O0 = 1.94 in. 
Then F «= ABJ/1728 M - (1.94 X 29,000,000 X 45.4)/(1728 X 1237) = 1195 lb. 

F c • pr/t = (1195 X 45)/42.6 - 12601b. 

7. Compute S. The maximum strain occurs at the point of greatest bending moment. This 
point is shown iu Fig. 20, and the distance R is found to be 7.7 ft. Substituting in formula [ll], 

S - (6 X 1260 X 7.7 X 6.625) /45.4 = 8500 lb. per sq. in. 

The stress may be calculated at any point along the pipe line by scaling the ordinate at this point 
in Fig. 20, and substituting the value so found for E in formula [ll]. 

Correction for Square Comers can be made by multiplying the values obtained for 
A in the above analysis by the factor 

(Total length of actual structure) -4- (Total length of square-corner structure). 
Results will be 90 to 100% accurate, which is all that reasonably can be expected in 
problems of this character, in view of the uncertainties always present. If allowance is 
made fox flattened cross-section of the pipe at bends, it should be remembered that the 
factor of safety of the structure therby is lowered. 

In two-plane problems the stress may be due to a combination of torsion and bending. 
Mr. Mitchell explains in the paper why the stress may be treated as a simple bending 
stress, and also explains the development of the correction factor for square corners. 
The theory underlying the graphic method is demonstrated. 


Center of 
Gravity of 



Fig. 21. 



Table 17. — Dimensions of Standard Welded Steel Pipe 

(National Tube Company, Pittsburgh) 
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6. COMMERCIAL PIPE AND TUBING 

Tables 17 to 32 give data on steel, wrought-iron and non-ferrous pipe commercially 
available for steam service, and also on seamless tubes and boiler tubes. 

STEEL WELDED PIPE is furnished -with threads and couplings and in random 
lengths unless otherwise ordered. Permissible variation in weight is dh5% of the weights 
given, in Tables 17—19. Weights are based on 1 cu. in. of steel = 0-2833 lb., and on 20-ft. 


Table 18. — Extra Strong Welded Steel Pipe 

(National Tube Co., Pittsburgh) 


Diameter, 


Size 


Circumfer- 
ence, in.. 


Transverse Area, 
sq. in. 


Length, ft., 
of Pipe per 
sq. ft. 

as 

O _ CJ 

S ,oS 08 S3 


V8 

0. 405 

0.215 

0 095 

0. 314 

.2721 

0. 675 

0. 129 

0.036 

j 0.093 

9.431 

17. 766 13966.393 

1/4 

. 540 

.302 

. 1 19 

535 

,696| 

. 949 

. 229 

072 

j . 157 

7.073 

12. 648 20 1 0.290 

V8 

. 675 

.423 

.126 

| 738 

.121 

1. 329 

. 358 

141 

.217 

5.658 

9.030 1024.689 

1/2 

.840 

.546 

.147 

087 

.639 

1.715 

. 554 

234! 

.320 

4 547 

6.995 

615.017 

3/ 4 

1.050 

.742 

.154 

| 473 

.299 

2. 331 

. 866 

433; 

.433 

3.637 

5. 147 

333.016 

1 

1.315 

.957 

.179 

171 

.131 

3. 007 

| 1.358 

719 

.639 

2.904 

3.991 

200.193 

1 1/4 

1 . 660! 

1 .278 

.191 

996 

.2151 

4. 015 

2. 164 

283 

.881 2.301 

2. 988 

j 112.256 

1 1/2 

1.900 

1 .500 

.200; 

631 

.969 

4. 712 

2. 835! 

767 

1 .068 

2.0101 

2. 546] 

| 81.487 

2 

2.375 

1 .939 

.218! 

022 

.461 

6. 092 

4. 430] 

! 953 

1 .477 

1.608 

| 1.969 

48.766 

2 1/2 

2.875 

2.323 

.276 

661 

.032| 

7. 298 

6. 492] 

! 238 

2.254 

1 . 3 28| 

| 1 . 644 

33.976 

3 

500 

2.900 

.300 

10. 252 

[ .996 

9. Ill 

9. 621 

605 

3.016 

1 .091 

1.317 

21 .801 

3 1/2 

ooo 

3.364 

.318 

12. 505 

12.566)10. 568 

12. 566 

888 

3. 

.954] 

1. 135 

16.202 

4 

500 

3.826 

.337 

14.983 

1 1 4 . 1 37 12.020 

15. 904 

497 

4.407] 

.848) 

0.998) 

| 12.525 

4 1/2 

OOO 

4.290 

.355 

17. 61 1 

15.708)1 3. 477 

19. 635 

455 

5.180] 

.763 

. 890 

9.962 

5 

5.563 

4.813 

.375 

20. 778 

1 17 .477 15. 120 

24. 306 

194 

6.1 12 

.686 

.793 

7.915 

6 

6.625| 5.761 

.432 

28. 573 

20.813 18.099 

34. 472 

067 

8.405 

.576 

. 663 1 

5.524 

7 

7. 625 

6.62 

.500 

38. 048 

23.955 20.813 

45. 664 

472 

11.192 

.500 

.576 

4.177 

8 

8. 625 

7.625 

1 .500 

43. 388 

27.096 

23.955 

58. 426 

663 

12.763 

.442 

.500 

3.154 

9 

9.625 

8.625 

.500 

48.728 

30.238 

27.096 

72.760 

426 

14.334 

.396 

.442 

2.465 

10 

10.750 

9.750 

1 .500 

54.73 5 

33.772 

30.631 

90.763 

662 

16.101 

.355 

.391 

1 .929 

11 

1 1. 750 

10.750 .500 

60.075 

36.914 

33.772 108. 434 

763 

17.671 

.325 

.355 

1.587 

12 

12. 750 

11 .750 

.500 

65. 41 5 

40.055 

36.914 127.676 

. 434 

1 19 . 242| .299 

. 325 

1 .328 


Table 19. — Double Extra Strong Welded Steel Pipe 

(National Tube Co., Pittsburgh) 


Size 

Diameter, 

in. 

a 

a 

a? 

a 

rM 

13 

H 

Weight per ft., Ib. 
Plain Ends 

Circumfer- 
ence, in. 

Transverse Area, 

Sq. in. 

Length, ft., 
of Pipe per 
sq. ft. 

Length, ft,, of Pipe 
containing 

1 cu. ft. 

'eS 

«3 

H 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

Metal 

External 

Surface 

Internal 

Surface 

1/2 

0.840 

0. 252 

0.294 

1 . 714 

2. 639 

0.792 

0.5 54 

0.050 

0.504 

4.547 

15. 157 

2887 .165 

3/4 

1 .050 

. 434 

.308 

2.440 

3. 299 

1.363 

.866 

. 1 48 

.7 18 

3. 637 

8, 80 1 

973.404 

1 

1 .315 

• . 599 

.358 

3.659 

4. 131 

1.882 

1 .358 

.282 

1.076 

2. 904 

6. 376 

510.998 

1 1/4 

1 .660 

. 896 

.382 

5.214 

5. 215 

2.815 

2.164 

.630 

1 . 534 

2. 301 

4. 263 

228.379 

1 1/2 

1 .900 

1. 100 

.400 

6.408 

5. 969 

3.456 

2.835 

.950 

1 . 885 

2. 010 

3.472 

151 .526 

2 

2.375 

1. 503 

.436 

9.029 

7. 461 

4.722 

4 .4 30 

1 .774 

2. 6 56 

1 . 608 

2. 541 

81.162 

2 1/2 

2.875 

1. 771 

.552 

13.695 

9. 032 

5,564 

6.492 

2.464 

4.028 

1 . 328 

2. 156 

58.457 

3 

3.500 

2. 300 

.600 

18.583 

10. 996 

7.226 

9.621 

4. 1 53 

5.466 

1. 091 

1.660 

34.659 

3 1/2 

4.000 

2. 728 

.636 

22.850 

1 2. 566 

8.570 

12.5 66 

5.845 

6.721 

0.954 

1,400 

24.637 

4 

4.500 

3. 152 

. 674 

27.541 

1 4. 137 

9.902 

15.904 

7.803 

8. 101 

. 848 

1. 211 

18.454 

4 1/2 

5.000 

3. 580 

.7 10 

32.530 

15. 708 

11 .247 

19.635 

10.066 

9. 569 

. 763 

1.066 

14.306 

5 

5.563 

4. 063 

.7 50 

38.552 

17. 477 

12,764 

24.306 

1 2 . 9 66 

11.340 

. 686 

0.940 

11 .107 

6 

6.625 

4. 897 

.864 

53.160 

20. 813 

15.384 

34.472 

18.835 

15.637 

. 576 

.780 

7.646 

7 

7.625 

5. 875 

.875 

63.079 

23. 955 

18.457 

45.664 

27. 1 09 

18.555 

. 500 

.650 

5.312 

8 

8. 625 

6. 875 

. 875 

72.424 

27. 096 

21 .598 

58.426 

37. 1 22 

21.304 

. 442 

.555 

3.879 
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lengths of pipe. Weight of -water in 1 ft. length of pipe is based on 1 cu. ft. = 62.425 lb. 
Average analysis and physical properties of steel -used for lap-welded pipe is 


Elastic Tensile 
C Mn S P Limit Strength 

Bessemer 0.07 0.35 0.050 0.100 36,000 58,000 

Open-hearth 0.09 0.40 0.035 0.020 33,000 52,000 


Elong. 
in 8 in. 
22 % 
25% 


Table 20. — Dimensions and Weights of Standard Weight Wr ought-iron Pipe 

(A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh) 


Size, 

in. 

Diameter, 

in. 

Weight 
per ft., lb. 

Plain Ends 

Circumfer- 
ence, in. 

Transverse 
Area, sq. in. 

Length, ft., 
of Pipe per 
sq. ft. 

Length to 

Contain 

l CU. ft. 

(Feet) 

Content of 

1 Lineal Foot, 

U. S. Gallons 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Surface 

Internal 

Surface 

Vs 

0.405 

0.266 

0.24 

1.27 

0.84 

0.1 3 

0.06 

9.43 

14.35 

2588.76 

0.003 

1/4 

.540 

.360 

.42 

1.70 

1.13 

.23 

.10 

7.07 

10.61 

1414.23 

.005 

Vs 

.675 

.489 

.57 

2. 12 

1 .54 

.36 

.1 9 

5.66 

7.81 

766.99 

.010 

V2 

.840 

.617 

.85 

2.64 

1 .94 

.55 

.30 

4,55 

6. 19 

481 .32 

.016 

3/4 

1.050 

.819 

1.13 

3.30 

2.57 

.87 

.53 

3.64 

4.66 

273.30 

.027 

| 

1.315 

1.043 

1.68 

4 . 13 

3.28 

1 .36 

.85 

2.90 

3.66 

168.47 

.044 

H/4 

1.660 

1.374 

2.27 

5.22 

4.32 

2.16 

1 .48 

2.30 

2.78 

97.13 

.077 

U/2 

1.900 

1.604 

2.72 

5.97 

5.04 

2.84 

2.02 

2.01 

2.38 

71 .28 

.105 

2 

2.375 

2.060 

3.65 

7.46 

6.47 

4,43 

3.33 

1.61 

1.85 

43.18 

.173 

21/2 

2.875 

2.450 

5.79 

9.03 

7.76 

6.49 

4.75 

1.33 

1.55 

30.29 

.247 

3 

3.500 

3.059 

7.58 

I 1.00 

9.61 

9.62 

7.35 

1.09 

1.25 

19.60 

.382 

31/2 

4.000 

3.538 

9.1 1 

12.57 

11 .12 

12.57 

■9.83 

0,95 

1.08 

14.64 

.511 

4 

4.500 

4.016 

10.79 

M. 14 

12.62 

15,90 

12.67 

.85 

0.95 

11.37 

.658 

5 

5.563 

5.036 

14.62 

17.48 

15.82 

24.31 

19.92 

.69 

.76 

7.23 

1 .035 

6 

6.625 

6.053 

18.97 

20.81 

19.02 

34.47 

28.78 

.58 

.63 

5.00 

1 .495 

8 

8.625 

8.059 

24.70 

27. 10 

25.32 

58.43 

51.02 

.44 

.47 

2.82 

2.650 

8 

8.625 

7.967 

28.55 

27. 10 

25.03 

: 58.43 

49.86 

.44 

.48 

2.89 

2.590 

10 

10.750 

10.181 

31 .20 

33.77 

31 .98 

90.76 

81 .40 

.36 

.38 

1.77 

4.229 

10 

10.750 

10.124 

34.24 

33.77 

31 .80 

90.76 

80.49 

.36 

.38 

1.79 

4.181 

10 

10.750 

10.005 

40.48 

33.77 

31 .43 

90.76 

78.62 

.36 

.38 

1.83 

4.084 

12 

12.750 

12.077 

43.77 

40.06 

37.94 

127.68 

1 14.54 

.30 

.32 

1 .26 

5.950 

12 

12.750 

11.985 

49.56 

40.06 

37.65 

127.68 

1 12.81 

.30 

.32 

1 .28 

5.860 


Table 21. — Dimensions and Weights of Extra Heavy Wrought -iron Pipe 

* (A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh) 


Size, 

in. 

Diameter, 

in. 

Weight 
per ft., lb. 

Plain Ends 

Circumfer- 
ence, in. 

Transverse 
Area, sq. in. 

Length, ft., 
of Pipe per 
sq. ft. 

Length to 

Contain 

I cu. ft. 

(Feet) 

Content of 

1 Lineal Foot, 

U. S. Gallons. 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

External 

Surface 

Internal 

Surface 

1/8 

0.405 

0.207 

0.31 

1 .27 

0. 65 

0.13 

0.03 

9.43 

18.19 

4158. 85 

0.002 

1/4 

.540 

.295 

.54 

1.70 

.93 

.23 

.07 

7.07 

12.93 

2101. 52 

.004 

3 /8 

.675 

.417 

.74 

2.12 

1.31 

.36 

. 14 

5.66 

9.16 

1055. 36 

.007 

1/2 

.840 

.539 

1.09 

2.64 

1. 69 

.55 

. 23 

4.55 

7.09 

631.37 

.012 

3/4 

1.050 

.735 

1.47 

3.30 

2.31 

.87 

.42 

3.64 

5.20 

339. 62 

.022 

1 

1.315 

.949 

2. 17 

4.13 

2. 97 

1.36 

.71 

2.90 

4.04 

204. 25 

.037 

l 1/4 

1.660 

1 .269 

3.00 

5.22 

3.99 

2.16 

1.27 

2.30 

3.01 

11 3. 80 

.066 

1 1/2 

1.900 

1.491 

3.63 

5.97 

4. 68 

2.84 

1.75 

2.01 

2.56 

82. 48 

.091 

2 

2. 3 75 

1.929 

5.02 

7.46 

6. 06 

4.43 

2. 92 

1 .61 

1 .98 

49. 26 

. 1 52 

2 1/2 

2.875 

2.311 

7.66 

9.03 

7. 26 

6.49 

4. 19 

1 .33 

1 .65 

34. 34 

.218 

3 

3. 500 

2.887 

10.25 

11 .00 

9. 07 

9.62 

6.55 

1 .09 

1 .32 

22. 00 

.340 

3 1/2 

4. 000 

3.350 

12.51 

12.57 

10. 53 

12. 57 

8. 82 

0.95 

1.14 

1 6. 34 

.458 

4 

4. 500 

3.811 

14. 98 

14.14 

1 1. 97 

15.90 

1 1. 41 

.85 

1 .00 

1 2. 62 

.593 

5 

5. 563 

4. 797 

20. 78 

17.48 

I 5. 07 

24. 31 

18.07 

.69 

.80 

7. 97 

.939 

6 

6. 625 

5. 743 

28.57 

20.81 

1 8. 04 

34. 47 

25. 90 

.58 

.67 

5. 56 

1.345 

8 

8. 625 

7. 604 

43. 39 

27.10 

23. 89 

58. 43 

45. 41 

| .44 

.50 

3. 17 

2.359 

10 

10. 750 

9. 729 

54. 74 

33.77 

30. 57 

90. 76 

74. 34 

.36 

.39 

1. 94 

3.862 

12 

1 2. 750 

I 1. 729 

65. 42 

40.06 

36. 85 

127. 68 

108. 05 

.30 

.33 

1. 33 

5.613 
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WR OUGHT-IRONT WELDED PIPE has a thicker wall and smaller internal diameter 
than -welded steel pipe. It is furnished with threads and couplings, and in random lengths. 
Permissible variation in weight is and —2 1 / 2 % from the weights given in Tables 

20 and 21. 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES are both hot and cold drawn. Composition of the 
various grades of steel used are given in Table 22. Physical properties of cold-drawn 
tubing are given in Table 23. Weights are given in Tables 24 and 25. Table 26 gives the 
dimensions of standard seamless and lap-welded steel boiler tubes, and Table 27 of seamless 
steel locomotive boiler tubes. Weights are based on 1 cu. in. of steel = 0.2833 lb. These 
tables were compiled from data supplied by the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


Table 22. — Grades of Steel Used in Seamless Steel Tubing 


Grade or 
Chemical 
Designation 

Percentage of 

C 

Mn 

P, max. 

S, max. 

Ni 

Or 

Mo 

Boiler Tube 

0 . 10 - .20c 

.20- . 30C 
.30- .4QC 

3. 5Ni ) 

0.25- . 35C ) 
Cr-Mo 

o.oa-o.i 8 
. 10- .20 

.20- .30 
.30- .40 

.25- .35 

.25- .35 

0.30-0.60 
.30- .60 
.40- .65 
.40- .65 

.50- .80 

.40- .60 

0.040 

.040 

.040 

.040 

.040 

.040 

0.045 

.050 

.050 

.050 

.045 

.045 

'■{in) 

0.80-1.10 

0 . 1 5-0. 25 


Table 23. — Physical Properties of Cold-drawn Seamless Tubing 


Grade 

(See Table 22) 

Anneal, 
deg. C. 

Yield Point, 
lb. persq. in. 

Ultimate 
Strength, 
lb. per sq. in. 

! Elongation, Percent j 

Reduction 
in Area, 
Percent 

In 2 in. 

In 8 in. 

Boiler Tube 

700 

27,000 

47,000 

50 

27 

50 

0. 10-0. 20C 

TJnannealed 

55,000 

60,000 

1 6 

6 

24 

. 10- .20C 

500 

46,000 

55,000 

27 

12 

30 

. 10- .20C 

600 

29,000 

48,000 

42 

20 

40 

. 10- .20C 

700 

27,000 

47,000 

50 

27 

45 

.20- . 30C 

TJnannealed 

65,000 

70,000 

10 

3 

15 

.20- . 30C 

500 

53,000 

67,000 

20 

8 

22 

.20- . 30C 

600 

36,000 

55,000 

35 

15 

32 

.30- .40C 

TJnannealed 

70,000 

82,000 

5 


8 

.30- . 40C 

500 

62,000 

80,000 

15 

6 

16 

.30- .40C 

600 

46,000 

65,000 

28 

12 

27 

3.5Ni f 

TJnannealed 

80,000 

90,000 

5 


12 

0.25- .35C] 

500 

65,000 

85,000 

14 

6 

22 

600 

52,000 

75,000 

25 

10 

30 

Cr— Mo 

Normalized 

60,000 

95,000 

10 | 




Table 24. — Weight per Foot of Hot Drawn. Seamless Steel Tubing 


Out- 

Thickness, in. 

side 

1/4 | 

5 /l6 

V8 | 

j 1/2 I 

V8 I 

| V4 I 

1 7/8 i 

1 1 | 

1 Vs | 

11/4 | 

13/s 

11/2 

Diam., 

0.250 I 

, 0.313 

0.375 j 

; 0.500 

0.625 1 

| 0.750 1 

| 0.875 1 

1 1 .00 | 

' 1.125 | 

1.250 | 

1 375 

1 .500 

in. 

Pounds per Foot 

61/2 

16.69 

20.65 

24.53 

32.04 

39.22 

46.06 

52.57 

58.74 

64.58 

70.09 

75 26 

80. 10 

7 

18.02 

22.32 

26.53 

34.71 

42.55 

50.06 

57.24 

64.08 

70.59 

76.76 

82.60 

88. 11 

71/2 

19.36 

23.99 

28.54 

37.38 

45.89 

54.07 

61.91 

69.42 

76.60 

83.44 

89.95 

96. 12 

8 

20.69 

25.66 

30.54 

40.05 

49.23 

58.07 

66.58 

74.76 

82.60 

90.11 

97.29 

104. 13 

81/2 

22.03 

27.33 

32.54 

42.72 

52.57 

62.08 

71.26 

80. 10 

88.61 

96.79 

104.63 

112. 14 

9 

23.36 

28.99 

34.54 

45.39 

55.90 

66.08 

75.93 

85.44 

94.62 

103.46 

111.97 

120. 15 

91/2 

24.70 

30.66 

36.55 

48.06 

59.24 

70.09 

80.60 

90.78 

100.63 

110.14 

119.32 

128. 16 

10 

26.03 

32.33 

38.55 

50.73 

62.58 

74.09 

85.27 

96. 12 

106.63 

116.81 

126.66 

136. 17 

101/2 

27.37 

34.00 

40.55 

53.40 

65.92 

78.10 

89.95 

101.46 

112.64 

123.49 

134 00 

144. 18 

11 

28.70 

35.67 

42.55 

56.07 

69.25 

82.10 

94.62 

106.80 

118.65 

130.16 

141 .35 

152. 19 

111/2 

30.04 

37.34 

44.56 

58.74 

72.59 

86.11 

99.29 

112. 14 

124.66 

136.84 

148.69 

160.20 

12 

31 .37 

39.01 

46.56 

61.41 

75.93 

90.11 

103.96 

117.48 

130.67 

143.51 

156.03 

168.21 

13 

34.04 

42,35 

50.56 

66.75 

82.60 

98.12 

113.31 

128. 16 

142.68 

156.86 

170.72 

184.23 

14 

36.71 

45.68 

54.57 

72.09 

89.28 

106.13 

122.65 

138.84 

154.70 

170.22 

185.40 

200.25 

15 

39.38 

49.02 

58.57 

77.43 

95.95 

1 14.14 

132.00 

149.52 

166.71 

183.57 

200.09 

216.27 

16 

42.05 

52.36 

62.58 

82.77 

102.63 

122.15 

141.35 

160.20 

178.73 

196.92 

214.77 

232.29 

17 

44.72 

55.70 

66.58 

88.11 

109.30 

130.16 

150.69 

170.88 

190.74 

210.27 

229.46 

248.31 

18 

47.39 

59.03 

70.59 

93.45 

115.98 

138.17 

160.04 

181.56 

202.76 

223.62 

244.14 

264.33 

19 

50.06 

62.37 

74.59 

98.79 

122.65 

146.18 

169.38 

192. 24 

214.77 

236.97 

258.83 

280.35 

20 

52.73 

65.71 

78.60 

104.13 

129 33 

154.19 

178. 73 

202.92 

226.79 

250.32 

273.51 

296. 37 



Table 25. — Weight per Foot of Seamless Cold Drawn Mechanical Tubing 

(Condensed from table issued by National Tube Co,, Pittsburgh) 
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Table 26. — Standard Boiler Tubes and Fines — Seamless and Lap-Welded * 


Diameter, 

in. 


(National Tube Co., Pittsburgh) 

Circumfer- Transverse Area, 
ence, in. sq. in. 


Length, ft., of Tube 
persq. ft- 


3/4 

1.560 

0 095 

1.679 

5.498 

4.901 

2.405 

1.911 

0.494 

2 . 182 

2.448 

2.315 

75 . 34 ® 

2 

1.810 

095 

1.932 

6.283 

5.686 

3.142 

2.573 

.569 

1,909 

2 . 1 10 

2.010 

55 . 965 

2 1/4 

2.060 

095 

2 . 186 

7.069 

6 . 472 ! 

3.976 

3.333 

.643 

1.697 

.854 

.775 

43 . 205 

2 1/2 

2.282 

109 

2.783 

7.854 

7 . 169 ! 

4.909 

4.090 

.819 

1.527 

.673 

.600 

35.208 

2 3/4 

2.532 

109 

3 . 074 8.639 

7.955 

5.940 

5.036 

.904 

1.388 

.508 

.448 

28.599 

3 

, 2.782 

109 

3 . 365 

9.425 

8 . 740 

7.069 

6 . Q 79 1 

.990 

.273 

.373 

.323 

23.698 

3 1/4 

3.010 

120 

4 . 01 1 

10.2101 

I 9.456 

8 . 296 | 

7 . 116 ! 

.180 

. 175 

.269 

.222 

20.237 

31/2 

3.260 

1201 

4 . 331 

10 . 996 ! 

110.242 

9.621 

8 . 347 ! 

.274 

1 .091 

. 171 

.131 

17.252 

3 3/4 

3.510 

no 1 

4 . 652 

11.781 

1 1 . 027 

H .045 

9.677 

.368 

1 .018 

.088 

.053 

14. 882 

4 

3.732 

,134 

5 . 532 

12.56611 1 . 724 

, 2.566 

10.939 

.627 

0.954 

.023 

0.989 

13 . 164 

4 1/2 

4.232 

.134 

6 . 248 

14.137 

13 . 295 

15.904 

1 4 . 066 1 

.838 

848 

0.902 

.875 

10.237 

5 

4.704 

.148 

7 . 669 

15.708 14 . 778 

19.635 

17.379 

2.256 

.763 

. 812 

.787 

8 . 286 

6 

5.670 

.165 

10 . 282 18.850 17 . 813 

28. 274 

25.249 

3.025 

.636 

.673 

.655 

5.703 

7 

6.670 

.165 12 . 044)21 .991 

20. 954 

38.485 

34.942 

3.543 

.545 

.572 

.559 

4 . 121 

8 

7.670 

.165 13 . 807 25.133 

24.096 

50.265 

46.204 

4.061 

.477 

.498 

.487 

3 . 117 

9 

8.640 

.1 80 16 . 955 

28.274 

27. 143 

63. 617 

58 . 629 

4.988 

I .424 

.442 

,433 

2.456 

10 

9.594 

.203 21 . 240 

31 .416 

30 140 

78,540 

7 2 . 292 

6.248 

| .381 

.398 

.390 

1.992 

1 1 

10.560 

220 

25 . 329 

34.558 

33. 175 

95.033 

87 . 582 

7.451 

.347 

. 361 

.354 

1. 644 

12 

11.542 

.229 

28. 788 

37.699 

36 . 260 

113.097 

104 . 629 

8.468 

.318 

.330 

.324 

1 . 376 

13 

12.524 

.238 

32 . 439 

40.841 

39. 345 

132 . 732 

123 . 190 

9.542 

.293 

. 304 

.299 

1 . 169 

14 

13.504 

248 

36 . 424 

43.982 42 . 424 

153 . 938 

143 . 224 

10.714 

.272 

.282 

.277 

1.005 

15 

14 . 48 : 

.259 40 . 775 47 . 1 24 | 45 . 497 

176 . 71 5 

164 . 721 

11 .994 

.254 

.263 

.259 

0.874 

16 

15.460 

,270 45 . 359 | 50. 265 48.569 

20 1 . 062 

| 187.7191 13.343 

.238 

.247 

.242 

.767 


* Sizes up to 4-in. seamless only ; 41/2 to 6-in., seamless and lap-welded; over 6 in., lap-welded only. 


Table 27. — Seamless Locomotive Boiler Tubes * 


(National Tube Co., Pittsburgh) 


Diameter, in. 

Thickness 

Wt. per 
ft., lb. 

Surface 

|Length, ft., persq. ft .| 

Sq. ft. per 

Lineal ft. 

External 

Internal 

In. 

B . W . G . 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

1 1/2 

1 . 310 

0.095 

13 

1.425 

2.546 

2.915 

0.392 

0.342 

U /2 

1 . 282 

. 109 

12 

1.619 

2.546 

2.979 

.392 

.335 

11/2 

1 . 260 

. 120 

11 

1.768 

2.546 

3.031 

.392 

.329 

11/2 

1 . 232 

. 134 

10 

1.954 

2.546 

3.100 

.392 

.322 

11/2 

1.204 

. 148 

9 

2.137 

2.546 

3.172 

.392 

.315 

13/4 

1.560 

. 095 

13 

1.679 

2.182 

2.448 

.458 

.408 

13/4 

1 . 532 

. 109 

12 

1 .9 10 

2.182 

2.493 

.458 

.401 

13/4 

1 . 510 

. 120 

11 

2.089 

2.182 

2.529 

.458 

.395 

13/4 

1. 482 

. 134 

10 

2.312 

2.182 

2.577 

.458 

.387 

13/4 

1 . 454 

. 148 

9 

2.532 

2.182 

2 .627 

.458 

.380 

2 

1 . 810 

. 095 

13 

1.932 

1 .909 

2.1 10 

.523 

.473 

2 

1 . 782 

. 109 

12 

2.201 

1 .909 

2.143 

.523 

.466 

2 

1 . 760 

. 120 

11 

2.409 

1 .909 

2.170 

.523 

. 468 

2 

1. 732 

. 134 

10 

2.670 

1.909 

2.205 

.523 

453 

21/4 

2.032 

. 109 

12 

2 . 492 

1.697 

1 .879 

.589 

.531 

21/4 

2.010 

. 120 

11 

2.729 

1.697 

1 .900 

.589 

.526 

21/4 

1.982 

. 134 

10 

3.028 

1.697 

1 .927 

.589 

.518 

21/2 

2.282 

. 109 

12 

2.783 

1.527 

1 .673 

.654 

.597 

21/2 

2.260 

. 120 ! 

11 

3.050 

1 . 527 

1.690 

.654 

.591 

21/2 

2.232 

. 134 

10 

3.386 

1.527 

1 .711 

.654 

.584 

3 

2.782 

. 109 

12 

3.365 

1.273 

1.373 

.785 

.728 

3 

2.760 

. 120 

11 

3.691 

1.273 

1.383 

.785 

.722 

3 

2.732 

. 134 

10 

4 . 101 

1 . 273 

1 .398 

.785 

.715 

3 

2 , 704 

. 148 

9 

4 . 508 

1.273 ! 

1.412 

.785 

.707 


* Test pressure for all tubes in this table is 1000 lb. per sq. in. 

SEAMLESS BRASS TUBES are made from Vi6 in. to l /$ in. outside diameter, vary- 
ing by 1 } 64 in., in all gages from No. 23 to 36 Stubs gage; from Vs in. to &/i« in., varying by 
V 32 in-, gages from 18 to 36; from 3/8 to 5/g in., varying by Vi6 in., gages 16 to 35; from 
3/4 to 1 in., varying by 1/8 in., gages 8 to 30; from 1 in. to 7 s /4 in., varying by 1 U in., 
gages 1 to 24; from 8 to 10 in., varying by V 2 in., gages 3 to 16. To determine the “weight 
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of a tube of a given inside diameter, add to the weight for the outside diameter and gage 
given in Table 28 the weight given below for the corresponding wall thickness. 


Thickness, Stubs 

Gage 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 2-4 26 

Pounds 1 . 87 1 . 3 l|o. 954|p . 630lo. 41 6|0. 275[0. 1 59j0 .098|0 . Q56|0 .0 2810 .0 IBjO .0 1 1 SO. 008 


Table 28. — Dimensions of Seamless Brass and Copper Tubes, Standard Pipe Sizes 


(American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.) 


Stand- 

ard 

Pipe 

S be, 
in. 

Out- 

side 

Diam., 

in. 

Regular 

Extra Heavy 

Stand- 

ard 

Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Out- 

side 

Diam., 

in. 

Regular 

Extra Heavy 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Wt. per ft., 
lb. 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

"Wt. per ft., 
lb. 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Wt. per ft., 
lb. 

Inside 

Diam., 

in. 

Wt. per ft., 
lb. 

Brass 

Cop- 

per 

67 

Brass 

Cop- 

per 

67 

Brass 

Cop- 

per 

67 

Brass 

Cop- 

per 

1/8 

0.405 

0.281 

0.246 

0.259 

0.205 

0.353 

0 .371 

31/2 

4.000 

3.500 

10.85 

1 1.41 

3.358 

13.67 

14.37 

1/4 

.540 

.375 

.437 

.460 

.294 

.593 

.624 

4 

4.500 

4.000 

12.29 

12.94 

3.818 

16.41 

17.25 

3/8 

.675 

.494 

.612 

.643 

.421 

.805 

.847 

41/2 

5.000 

4.500 

13.74 

14.46 

4.250 

20.07 

21.10 

1/2 

.840 

.625 

.911 

.957 

.542 

1.19 

1 .25 

5 

5.563 

5.062 

15.40 

16.21 

4.813 

22.52 

23.67 

3/4 

1.050 

.822 

1.24 

1.30 

.736 

1.62 

1.71 

6 

6.625 

6.125 

18.44 

19.41 

5.751 

31 .32 

32.93 

1 

1.315 

1 .062 

1.74 

1.83 

.951 

2.39 

2.51 

7 

7.625 

7.062 

23.92 

25.17 

1 6.625 

41 .23 

43.34 

11/4 

1.660 

1.368 

2.56 

2.69 

1.272 

3.30 

3.46 

8 

8.625 

8.000 

30.05 

31.63 

7.625 

47.02 

49.42 

11/2 

1.900 

1.600 

3.04 

3.20 

1.494 

3.99 

4.19 

9 

9.625 

8.937 

36.94 

38.83 

8.625 

52.81 

55,56 

2 

2.375 

2.062 

4.02 

4.23 

1.933 

5.51 

5.79 

10 

10.750 

10.019 

43.91 

46.22 

9.750 

59.32 

62.40 

21/2 

2.875 

2.500 

5.83 

6.14 

2.315 

8.41 

8.84 

1 1 

11.750 

11 .000 

49.37 

51.94 




3 

3.500 

3.062 

8.31 

8.75 

2.892 

11.24 

11.82 

12 

12.750 

12,000 

1 53.71 

56.51 





Table 29. — Weight and Dimensions of Everdur Brass Pipe 


(American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn.) 


Standard 

Outside 
Diam., in. 


Regular 


j Extra Heavy 

Pipe Size, 
in. 

Inside 
Diam., in. 

Thickness, 

in. 

Lb. 
per ft. 

Inside 
Diam., in. 

Thickness, 

in. 

Lb. 
per ft. 

Vs 

1/4 

0.405 

.540 

0.281 

.375 

0.0620 

.0825 

0.247 
. 438 

0.294 

0.123 

0.595 

3/8 

.675 

.494 

.0905 

. 614 

.421 

.127 

. 808 

V2 

. 840 

.625 

. 1075 

.914 

.542 

.149 

1. 20 

3/ 4 

1 

1.050 

.822 

.1140 

1.24 

.736 

.157 

1. 63 

1.315 

l .062 

. 1265 

1.75 

.951 

.182 

2. 39 

U/4 

1.660 

1 .368 

. 1460 

2.57 

1 .272 

.194 

3.30 

11/2 

1.900 

1 .600 

. 1500 

3.05 

l .494 

.203 

4. OO 

2 

2. 375 

2.062 

. 1565 

4.03 

1 .933 

.221 

5. 53 

21/2 

2. 875 

2.500 

. 1875 

5.85 

2.315 

.280 

8. 44 

3 

3.500 

3.062 

. 21 90 

8. 34 

2.892 

.304 

11.28 

31/2 

4. 000 

3.500 

I .2500 

10.88 

3.358 

.321 

13. 71 

4 

4. 500 

4.000 

.2500 

12.34 ; 

3.818 

.341 

16. 47 


Table SO. — Length of Pipe Nipples in Inches 


Nom- 

inal 

Pipe 

Size 

| Wrought Iron 

j Bronze 

Nom- 

inal 

Pipe 

Size 

J Wrought Iron 

I Bronze 



| Long * 


| Long * 

Close 

Short 

I Long * 

Close 

I Long * 

ose 

OI 

[ Min. 

Max. 

° ose 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

1/8 

3/4 

11/2 

2 

3 1/2 

3/4 

1 1/9 

6 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

3 

3 1/2 

5 

21/2 

3 

6 

1/4 

7/8 

1 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

7/8 

1 1/2 

6 

3 

2 5/ 8 

3 

3 1/2 

5 

2 5/g 

3 

6 

s /8 

1 

1 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

1 

1 1/2 

6 

3 1/2 

2 3/4 

4 

4 1/2 

6 

2 3/4 

4 

6 

1/2 

1 VS 

U/2 

; 2 

3 1/2 

1 VS 

U/2 

6 

4 

2 7/s 

4 

41/2 

6 

2 7/g 

4 

6 

3/4 

1 3/g 

2 

2 1/2 

4 

1 3/g 

2 

6 

5 

3 

41/2 

41/2 

6 

3 

41/2 

6 

1 

1 1/2 

2 

21/2 

4 

1 3/2 

2 

6 

6 

3 1/8 

41/2 

41/2 

6 

31/8 

41/2 

6 

1 1/4 

15/8 

21/2 

3 

4 1/2 

I 5/g 

21/2 

6 

8 

3 1/2 

5 

6 

8 




11/2 

13/4 

21/2 

3 

4 1/2 

1 3/ 4 

21/2 

6 

10 

3 7/ 8 

5 

6 

8 




2 

2 

21/s 

3 

4 1/2 

2 

3 

6 

12 

4 1/2 

6 


8 





* Lengths advance by 1/2 * n - up to and including 6 in.; 8 in. and 10 in. sizes advance by 1 in. 


STANDARD PIPE THREADS. — (American Standards Assoc., 1919). The dimen- 
sions of standard pipe threads are given in Table 31. The formulas for these dimensions 
are: 

Pitch diameters . — A — D — (0.05 X>-f-3.1)P; B = A + 0.625 F; 

Length of thread. — B — (0.80 D -4- 6.8) P, 

Where A ~ pitch diameter at end of pipe; B — pitch diameter at gaging notch: D = out- 





STANDARD PIPE THREADS 


side diameter of pipe; E — length of effective thread; F — normal engagement by hand 
between male and female threads; P = pitch of thread = distance axis will advance in 
one revolution, expressed in threads per inch. All dimensions are in inches. See Fig. 22. 

Paper of Thread, 1 in. 16, measured on the diameter. 

Manufacturing Tolerance . — The maximum allowable variation in the commercial 
product is one turn plus or minus from the 
gaging notch when using working gages. Due 
to an allowance of Vs turn on the working 
gages, this is a maximum allowance of 1 1/2 
turns from the basic dimensions. 

Form of the Thread . — The included angle 
of the thread is 60°, measured in the axial 
plane. The thread is perpendicular to the 

axis of the pipe for both straight and taper ... . „ E 

threads. The crest and root are truncated vrucn)! Gaging Notch ontside 

an amount = 0.033 P, and the depth of | at End 0 f I Diamj 

thread is 0.80 P. Pipe 

Length of Thread, as given by the for- Fig. 22. American Standard Pipe Thread 
mula, is the effective length, and includes two 

threads that are imperfect on the crest. In this the formula differs from the original 
Briggs formula, which determined the number of perfect threads. The Briggs formulas 



Table 31. — Dimensions of American Standard Pipe Threads 
American Standards Association (A.SA. B3, 1919) 


l H - s . 

■am 


Pitch Diam. at 
Gaging Notch, 
Locknut 
Threads, in. 


CJ ef <0.2 

USa-s 
I SSJ 

"cjtrj 03 6 


.a 

1 

-s 

3 






'§Jax3 

onlSh 



O 






E 

& 


Vs 

0.405 

27 

0.36351 

0.37476 

0. 38402 

0.38633 

0.2638 

0. 180 

0.02963 


.540 

18 

.47739 

.48989 

.50378 

.50725 

.4018 

. 200 

.04444 

: /8 

.675 

18 

.61201 

.62701 

. 64090 

.64437 

.4078 

.240 

.04444 

V 2 

.840 

14 

.75843 

.7 7843 

. 79628 

.80075 

.5337 

.320 

.05714 

3/4 

1.050 

14 

.96768 

.98886 

1.00672 

l .01118 

.5457 

.339 

.05714 

1 

1.315 

11 1/2 

1.21363 

l .23863 

1.26037 

l .26580 

.6828 

.400 

.06956 

! 1/4 

1.660 

11 1/2 

1.55713 

1 .58338 

1.60512 

l .61055 

.7068 

.420 

.06956 

1 VS 

1.900 

11 1/2 

1.79609 

1 .82234 

1.84407 

1 .84951 

.7235 

.420 

.06956 

2 

2.375 

11 1/2 

2.26902 

2.29627 

2.31801 

2.32344 

.7565 

.436 

.06956 

21/2 

2. 875 


2.71953 

2.76216 

2.79341 

2.80122 

1.1375 

.682 

.1000 

3 

3. 500 


3.34063 

3.38850 

3.41975 

3.42756 

1.2000 

.766 

.1000 

3 1/2 

4. OO. 


3.83750 

3.88881 

3.92006 

3.92787 

1. 2500 

.821 

.1000 

4 

4. 500 


4.33438 

4.387 13 

4,41838 

4.42619 

1. 3000 

.844 

.1000 

4 1/2 

5. OOO 


4.83125 

4.88594 

4.91719 

4.92500 

1. 3500 

.875 

.1000 

5 

5. 563 


5.39073 

5.44929 

5.48054 

5.48836 

1. 4063 

.937 

.1000 

6 

6. 625 


6.44609 

6.50597 

6.53722 

6.54503 

1. 5125 

.958 

.1000 

7 

7. 625 


7.43984 

7.50234 

7,53359 

7.54141 

1. 6125 

1.000 

.1000 

8 

8. 625 


8.43359 

8. 50003 

8.53128 

8. 53909 

1. 7125 

1.063 

.1000 

9 

9. 625 


9.42734 

9.49797 

9.52922 

9. 53703 

1. 8125 

1. 130 

.1000 

10 

10. 750 


10,54531 

10. 62094 

10.65219 

10. 66000 

1. 9250 

1.210 

.1000 

11 

1 1. 750 


11.53906 

1 1.61938 

1 I . 65063 

1 1. 65844 

2. 0250 

1.285 

.1000 

12 

12. 750 


12.53281 

12.6178! 

12.64906 

12. 65688 

2. 1250 

1.360 

.1000 

14 O.D, 

14.000 


13.77500 

13. 87262 



2. 250 

1.562 

.1000 

15 O.D. 

15.000 


14.76875 

14. 87419 



2. 350 

1.687 

.1000 

16 O.D, 

16.000 


15.76250 

15. 87575 



2. 450 

1.812 

.1000 

17 O.D. 

17.00 


16.75625 

I 6. 87500 



2. 550 

1.900 

.1000 

18 O.D, 

18.00 


‘17.75000 

17.87500 



2. 650 

2.000 

.1000 

20 O.D, 

20.00 


19.73750 

19. 87031 



2. 850 

2. 125 

.1000 

22 O.D, 

22.00 


21.72500 

21. 86562 



3. 050 

2.250 

.1000 

24 O.D, 

24.00 


23.71250 

23. 86094 



3. 250 

2.375 

.1000 

26 O.D, 

26.00 


25.70000 

25. 85625 



3. 450 

2.500 

.1000 

28 O.D, 

28.00 


27,68750 

27. 85156 



3. 650 

2.625 

.1000 

30 O.D 

30.00 


29.67500 

29. 84687 



3. 850 

2.750 

.1000 
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which are expressed in different terms than those of the American standard, give identical 
results with the latter. For a statement of the Briggs formulas, see earlier editions 
of this book. 

Types oj Threads . — Taper male and female threads are recommended for threaded 
joints for any service. Straight threaded female standard-weight couplings may be used 
with taper threaded pipe for ordinary pressures. For high pressure, only taper male 
and female threads should be used. Straight male threads are applicable only to special 
purposes, as long screws and tank nipples. Long screw joints are not satisfactory when 
subjected to temperature or pressure. In this application the coupling has a straight 
thread and must make a joint with an American taper pipe thread. 

The straight thread of the largest diameter it is possible to cut on a pipe has been 
standardized under the name of Maximum Male and Minimum Female Locknut Threads. 
An American standard taper thread is cut on the end of the pipe after having cut the 
male locknut thread. 

Dimensions of the various applications noted above are given, in Table 31. 


Table 32.— Tap Drills for Pipe Taps 


Size of 
Tap, in. 

Size of 
Drill, in. 

Size of 
Tap, in. 

Size of 
Drill, in. 

Size of 
Tap, in. 

Size of 
Drill, in. 

Size of 
Tap, in. 

Size of 
Drill, in. 

1/8 

21/ 6 4 

3/4 

15/16 

2 

2 3/ ie 

4 

4 S /l6 

1/4 

29/64 

I 

1 3/16 

2 1/2 

211/16 

41/2 

4 H/16 

3/8 

19/32 

11/4 

1 15/32 

3 

3 5/16 

5 

5 1/4 

1/2 

23/32 

1 1/2 

123/32 

3 1/2 

313/ie 

6 

1 6 5/ 16 


7. PIPE FITTER GS 

Pipe Fittings of steel, cast iron, malleable iron and bronze are authorized by the 
Code for Pressure Piping, with limitations imposed by the service in which they are to be 

used. Tables 33 to 48 
give dimensions of various 
types and classes of fittings 
according to the standards 
of the American Stand- 
ards Association and the 
Manufacturers Standard- 
ization Society of the 
"Valve and Fitting Indus- 
try. The following notes 
are abstracted from the 
specifications of the Amer- 
ican Standards Associa- 
tion. 

In designating the out- 
lets of reducing fittings, 
the openings should be given in the order indicated by the sequence of the letters abed 
in Fig. 27. In side outlet fittings, the side outlet is named last. In tees and crosses, run 
openings are given first and side openings next, the largest dimension being given, first in 
each case. 

Cast-iron Fittings. — Physical and chemical requirements for material for flanged 
fittings for 125 lb. and 250 lb. maximum pressure are: Maximum sulphur, 0.12%; mini- 
mum tensile strength, light castings, 20,000 lb. per sq. in.; medium castings, 21,000 lb. 
per sq. in.; heavy castings, 24,000 lb. per sq. in. For 25 lb. maximum pressure, maximum 
phosphorous, 0.75%, maximum sulphur, 0.12%; minimum tensile strength, 21,000 lb. 
per sq. in. Light castings are defined as those in which any section is less than 1/2 in. 
thick; heavy castings, no section less than 2 in. thick; medium castings, those not in- 
cluded in heavy or light classes. If the fittings are used in non-shock hydraulic work, 
the following maximum working pressures, lb. per sq. in. may be used : 250-lb. fittings, 
10-in. and smaller, 325 lb. at 250° F.; 400 lb. at atmospheric temperatures; 125-lb. 
fittings, 12 in. and smaller, 175 lb. at atmospheric temperature; 25-lb. fittings, 36 in. and 
smaller, 43 1b. at atmospheric temperature. All 25-lb. and 125-lb. flanges are plain faced. 
All 250-lb. flanges have a i/ie-in. raised face; diameters are given, in Table 33. Inspection 
limits of flanged fittings are: 25-lb. fittings, rtViein. on center-to-face dimensions, and 
rirVsin. on face-to-face dimensions; 125-lb. and 250-lb. fittings, ± 1/32 in. on center-to-face 
dimensions of 10-in. fittings and smaller, and rit 1 /i6 in. on snzes over 10 in.; in. on 


„2L 
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Fig. 23. Cast-iron Companion and Blind Flanges, 125-lb. 

- 1 - • Hr -*-- h 

r 1> fe i IT 
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Dished Flange for \j 
10 In port diameter V 
<17 J 0, D. ) and larger 

Fig. 24. Cast-iron Companion and Blind Flanges, 250-lb. 
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face-to-face dimensions of 10-in. fittings and smaller, and db 1 /s in. on siases over 10 in. 
Inspection limits of center-to-end dimensions of screwed fittings are 




3/8 

r vs 

1 

H/2 

21/2 

4 1 




Size, in. 

1/4 

] to 

to 

to 

to 

to V 6 

8 10 12 

14 

16 




L 3/4 

H/4 

2 

31/2 

5 J 


O. D. 

O. D. 

Limits, 











d= in. . . 

, 0.04 

0.05 

0.06 

0.07 

o.os 

0.10 

0.12 0.14 

0.16 0.19 0.21 

0.23 

0.25 


Table 33. — Dimensions of Cast-iron Companion and Blind Flanges (Am. Stds. Assoc.) 
All dimensions in inches 


Nom- 
inal 
Size of 
Pipe 



II 


Maximum Pressure, 25 lb. per sq. in. (A..SA. B16b2, 1931) 


i 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

72 


9 

10 

11 

!! v * 

19 

21 

H v, 

H v * 

38 3/4 

53 

59 1/2 
66 1/4 
73 

86 1/2 

3/4 

3/4 

% 

,Vs 

1 VS 

1 VS 

1 1/4 

1 1/4 
l 3/g 

* 1/2 

1 6 /S 

1 3/4 

2 

2 1/4 

2 1/4 

2 1/2 






"TiTi” 
8 1/2 

11 3/4 
14 1/4 

18 3/4 

21 1/4 

25 3/4 

8* 
42 3/ 4 
49I/ 2 

62 3/4 
69 1/4 
82 1/2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

16 

16 

20 

20 

28 

32 

36 

+4 

44 

52 

60 

6 /8 

5/8 

5/s 

f/8 

5/8 

gt 

¥ 

7/8 

1 

1 

11/8 

1 1/8 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

1 ?/8 

1 

U/8 

Jl/8 

1 1/8 
1/4 

1 1/4 

21/4 

21/4 

21/4 

21/4 

21/2 

2 3/4 
31/4 
31/4 
31/2 

31/2 

3 3/4 

41/4 

5 1/4 

5 1/2 

5 3/4 

6 

6I/4 









































































































Maximum Pressure, 125 lb. per sq_ in 

. (A.S.A. Bl6a 

, 1928) 

See Fig. 23. 




4 1/4 

7 /l6 



1 

0. 68 

0.68 

31/8 


1/2 


1 1/2 

1 1/4 


4 5/s 

1/2 



1 /16 

.76 

.76 

31/2 


1/2 


l 1/2 

I 1/2 


5 

s/i 



2 9/16 

.87 

.87 

3 7/s 


1/2 


1 3/4 

2 


6 




3 1/16 

1.00 

1 .00 

4 3/4 


5/8 

3/ 4 

2 

21/2 


7 




3 9/16 

1. 14 

1 .14 

51/2 


8/ 

3/4 

2 1/4 

3 


7 1/2 




4 1/ 

1.20 

1 .20 

6 


Vs 

3/4 

2 1/4 

3 1/2 


8 1/2 




4 13/L 

1.25 

1 .25 

7 


5/8 

V 

2 1/2 

4 


9 




5 5/ie 

1.30 

1 .30 

71/2 


5/8 

3/. 

2 3/4 

5 


10 




6 7/m 

1.41 

1 .41 

81/2 


3/4 

7/8 

2 3/4 

6 


11 




7 9/ 16 

1.51 

1 .51 

91/2 


3/4 

7/8 

3 

8 


13 1/2 

1/8 



9 11/ 

1.71 

l .71 

13/4 


«/4 

7/s 

3 1/4 

10 


16 

3 /l6 



1 1 15/ L. 

1.93 

1 .93 

141/4 


7/ 

1 

3 1/2 

12 


19 

1/4 


13/l6 1 4 l/i6 

2. 13 

2.13 

17 


7/ 

1 

3 1/2 

14 O.D. 


21 

3/8 


7/ 

15 3/s 

2.25 

2.25 

3/4 



1 1/8 

4 

16 O.D. 






17 1/2 

2.45 

2.45 

1/4 



1 1/8 

4 1/4 

18 O.D. 





1 1/16 

19 5/g 

2.65 

2.65 

223/4 


U/8 

1 l/ 4 

4 1/2 

20 O.D. 


2 



1 VS 

21 3/ 4 

2.85 

2.85 

25 


U/8 

1 1/4 

4 3/4 

24 O.D. 


3 



1 1/4 

26 

3.25 

3.25 



11/4 

1 3/8 

5 1/4 

30 O.D. 


38 3/4 

21/g 


1 7/16 






1 1/4 

l 3/8 

5 3/4 

36 O.D. 


46 

2 3/s 


l 5/s 




423/4 


1 1/2 

1 5 

6 1/2 

42 O.D. 


53 

2 5/8 


1 13/ 




49 1/2 


1 1/2 

1 

7 1/4 

48 O.D. 


59 1/2 

2 S/4 






56 


1 1 2 


7 1/2 


Maximum Pressure, 250 lb. per sq. in. (A.S.A. 

B16b, 1928). 

See Fig. 24. 



1 

1 

4 7/ 8 

H/16 

2U/16 


2 1/16 

7/8 

0. 68 

31/2 

4 

5 /» 

3/4 

2 1/4 

1 1/4 

1 1/4 

5 1/4 

3/4 

31/16 


2 1/2 

1 

. 76 

37/g 

4 

6/8 

3/4 

2 VS 

1 1/2 

1 1/2 

61/S 

13 /l6 

3 9/16 


2 3/4 

1 V8 

. 87 

41/2 

4 

3/4 

'/ 8 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

61/2 

7/8 

4 3/16 


3 5/16 

1 V4 

1. OO 

5 

8 

5/8 

a/4 

2 1/2 

21/2 

21/2 

71/2 

1 

415/16 


315/16 

1 7/16 

1. 14 

57/ 8 

8 

3/4 

7/8 

3 

3 

3 

81/4 

11/8 

511/16 


4 5/s 

9/16 

1. 20 

65/s 

8 

3/4 

7/8 

3 1/4 

31/2 : 

31/2 

9 

33/ie 

65/16 


51/4 

1 5/s 

1. 25 

71/4 

8 

V4 

7/8 

3 1/4 

4 

4 

10 

11/4 

615/w 


5 3/4 

1 5/4 

1. 30 

7 7/g 

8 

d/ 4 

7/S 

3 1/2 

5 

5 

1 1 

13/s 

85/16 


7 

1 7/g 

1. 41 

91/4 

8 

3/4 

7/8 

! 3 S/4 

6 

6 

171/2 

17/16 

9H/16 


8l/s 

1 15/16 

1. 5! 

10 5/8 

12 

J/4 

, 7/8 

3 S/4 

8 

8 

1 5 

15/g 

1 1 15/16 


10 1/4 

2 5/16 

1. 71 

13 

12 

7/8 

1 

41/4 

10 

10 

171/2 

17/8 

141/16 

15/ 16 

12 5/g 

2 5/s 

1. 92 

151/4 

16 

I 

1 1/8 

5 

12 

12 

201/2 

2 

1 6 7/ 16 


14 3/4 

2 9/16 

2. 12 

17 3/4 

16 

1 VS 

1 1/4 

51/2 

14 O.D. 

131/4 

23 

21/s 

1815,/ 16 

ll/S 

161/4 

2 H/16 

2. 25 

201/4 

20 

1 1/8 

! V4 

5 3/4 

16 O.D. 

151/4 

251/2 

21/4 

21 1/16 

1 1/4 

18 3/s 

2 7/s 

2 . 45 

221/2 

20 

1 1/4 


6 

18 O.D. 

17 

28 

2 3/ 8 

23 5/ ls 

13/s 

20 5/s 

3 VS 

2. 65 

243/4 

24 

1 V4 

1 3/s 

61/4 

20 O.D. 

19 

301/2 

21/2 

25 9/16 

1 1/2 

22 3/4 

3 5/16 

2. 85 

27 

24 

J 1/4 

1 3/8 

61/2 

24 O.D. 

23 

36 

2 3/4 

30 5/ 16 

13/8 

27 3/s 

3 H/16 

3. 25 

32 

24 

1 1/2 

1 5/S 

71/2 

30 O.D. 

29 

43 

3 

37 3/ !6 

2 




391/4 

28 

1 3/4 

2 

81/4 
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Metal thickness of screwed fittings shall not "be more than 10 % below the minimum as 
given in the tables. 

Drilling templates for flanges are made in multiples of four so that fittings may face 
in any quarter. Bolt holes straddle the center line and are drilled larger than the bolts, 


Table 34. — Dimensions of Cast-iron Flanged Fittings (Am. Stds. Assoc.) 
All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 25 


Mini- 
Nora- mum 
inal | Inside 
Pipe Diam-| 
Size eter of 
I Fitting] 


Center 
Faee to| to 
Face, Face, 
Tees, Long 
Radius 
Elbow 
AA B 


Center 

to Face to [ Center 
Face, Face, |to Face, 
|45-deg. Lateral Lateral 
Elbow 


Center] 

to 

Face, 

Lat- 

eral, 

V 


mam 
Thick- 
ness of 
Flange 


Diam- 
eter of 
Raised 
Face 


Thick- 


Body 

Metal, 

mini- 

mum 


Maximum Pressure, 25 lb. per sq. in., gage (A.S.A. Bl6b2, 1931) 


4 


6 1/2 

5 


7 1/2 

6 


8 

8 


9 

10 


11 

12 


12 

14 


14 

16 


15 

18 


161/2 

20 


18 

24 


21 

30 


25 

36 


28 

42 


31 

48 


34 

54 


39 

60 


44 

72 


53 


13 

9 

4 

15 

101/4 

41/2 

16 

1 U /2 

5 

18 

14 

51/2 

22 

161/2 

61/2 

24 

19 

/ 1/2 

28 

21 1/2 

71/2 

30 

24 

8 

33 

261/2 

81/2 

36 

29 

91/2 

44 

34 

11 

50 

41 1/2 

15 

56 

49 

18 

62 

561/2 

21 

68 

64 

24 

78 

71 1/2 

27 

88 

79 

30 

106 

94 

36 


9 

3/4 


0.42 

10 

3/4 


.44 

11 

3/4 


.44 

13 1/?, 

3/4 


.46 

16 

. V /8 


.50 

19 

1 


.54 

21 

1 Vs 


.57 

23 1/2 

1 VS 


.60 

25 

1 1/4 


.64 

27 1/2 

1 1/4 


.67 

32 

1 3/ 8 


.76 

38 3/4 

1 1/2 


.88 

46 

1 5/8 


.99 

53 

13/4 


1.10 

59 1/2 

2 


1.26 

66 1/4 

2 1/4 


1.35 

73 

2 1/4 


1.39 

86 1/2 

2 1/2 


1.62 


Maximum Pressure, 125 lb. per sq. in., gage (A.S.A. Bl6a, 1939) 


1 


3 1/2 

1 1/4 


3 3/4 

H /2 


4 

2 


4 1/2 

21/2 


5 

3 


5 1/2 

31/2 


6 

4 


6 V 2 

5 


7 1/2 

6 


8 

8 


9 

10 


11 

12 


12 

14 O.D. 


14 

16 O.D. 


15 

18 O.D. 


161/2 

20 O.D. 


18 

24 O.D. 


22 

30 O.D. 


25 

36 O.D. 


28f 

42 O.D. 


3 If 

48 O.D. 


34f 


7 

5 

1 3/4 

71/2 

5 3/4 

13/4 


7 1/2 

5 1/2 

2 

8 

61/4 

13/4 


8 

6 

21/4 

9 

7 

2 


9 

61/2 

21/2 

10 1/2 

8 

21/2 

5 

10 

7 

3 

12 

91/2 

21/2 

5 1/2 

11 

7 3/4 

3 

13 

10 

3 

6 

12 

8 1/2 

31/2 

141/2 

111/2 

3 

6 1/2 

13 

9 

4 

15 

12 

3 

7 

15 

10 1/4 

41/2 

17 

131/2 

31/2 

8 

16 

11 1/2 

5 

18 

141/2 

31/2 

9 

18 

14 

51/2 

22 

171/2 

4 1/2 

11 

22 

16 1/2 

61/2 

25 1/2 

201/ 2 

5 

12 

24 

19 

7 1/2 

30 

24 1/2 

51/2 

14 

28 

21 1/2 

71/2 

33 

27 

6 

16 

30 

24 

8 

361/2 

30 

61/2 

18 

33 

26 1/2 

8 1/2 

39 

32 

7 

19 

36 

29 

9 1/2 

43 

35 

8 

20 

44 

34 

11 

49 1/2 

401/2 

9 

24 

50 

41 1/2 

15 

59 

49 

10 

30 

56 

49 

18 




36 

62 

56 1/2 

21 




42 

68 

64 ; 

24 




48 


4 1/4 
4 5/ 8 

6 

7 

7Va 

8 1/2 

9 

10 
II 

16 VS 
19 
21 

1 1/2 

V' 2 

53 

59 1/2 


7 /l6 
1/2 
9/16 
s /8 
iy 15 

3/4 

16 

15 /l6 


I 1/8 

P 

1 9 /l6 

2 3/s 
2 5/8 
2 3/4 


Vl6 

Vl6 

5/16 

6/16 

5/16 

Via 

M 2 

V, 2 

5/ 16 

y, 8 

3/4 

3/ 16 

,7/8 

! ft 16 

i Vs 

l 1/4 
1 7/15 
I 5/8 
1 I®/ 1.6 


Maximum Pressure, 250 lb. per sq. in., gage (A.S.A. Bl 6 b, 1928) 


1 

1 

4 

8 

5 

2 

8 1/2 

61/2 

2 


4 7/s 

11 / 1 G 

211/16 

1/2 

1 V4 

]l/4 

41/4 

8 V 2 

5 1/2 

2 l/ ? 

9 1/2 

71/4 

21/4 


5 1/4 

3/4 

3 1/16 

1/2 

1 1/2 

IV?, 

41/2 

9 

6 

2 3/4 

1 ! 

81/2 

21/2 


61/8 

13/ If) 

3 9/16 

1/2 

2 

2 

5 

10 

6 1/2 

3 

11 1/2 

9 

21/2 

5 

61/2 

7/8 

4 3/i 6 

] /2 

2 1/2 

21/2 

51/2 

1 1 

7 

3 1/9 

13 

101/2 

21 h 

51/2 

71/2 

1 

4 15/16 

9/ IQ 

3 

3 

6 

12 

7 3/4 

3 1/2 

14 

1 1 

3 

6 

81/4 

11/8 

5 11/16 

9/ 16 

3 1/2 

31/2 

61/2 

13 

8 1/2 

4 

15 1/2 

121/2 

3 

61/2 

9 

13/16 

6 &/ie 

9/ 16 

4 

4 

7 

14 

9 

4 1/2 

16 1/2 

131/2 

3 

7 

10 

11/4 

6 1 Vlfi 

6 /8 

5 

5 

8 

16 

IOI /4 

5 

I 8 I /2 

15 

31/2 

8 

I 1 

1 3 /8 

8 5/i6 

11/10 

6 

6 

8 V 2 

17 

111/2 

5 1/2 

21 1/2 

171/2 

4 

9 

121/2 

17/16 

9H/16 

3/ 4 

8 

8 

10 

20 

14 

6 

25 1/2 

201/2 

5 

11 

15 

16/8 

11 15/ lfi 

13/10 

10 

10 

IU /2 

23 

161/2 

7 

29 1/2 

24 

51/2 

12 

171/2 

17/g 

14 1/16 

15/16 

12 

1 12 

13 

26 

19 

8 

33 1/2 

271/2 

6 

14 

201/2 

2 

16 7/i 6 

1 

14 O.D. 

131/4 

15 

30 

211/2 

8 1/2 

37 1 / 2 

31 

61/2 

16 

23 

21/8 

18 15/ifi 

1 1/8 

16 O.D. 

15 1/4 

I 6 I /2 

33 

24 

9 1/2 

42 

341/2 

71/2 

18 

251/2 

21/4 

21 l/l 6 

1 I /4 

18 O.D. 

17 

18 

36 

26 1/2 

10 

45 1 / 2 

371/2 1 

8 

19 

28 

2 3/8 

23 5 / 16 

1 3/g 

20 O.D. 

19 

19 1/2 

39 

29 

10 1/2 

49 

401/2 | 

81/2 

20 

30 1/2 

2 1/2 

25 9/is 

1 1/2 

24 O.D. 

23 

22 1/2 

45 

34 

12 

57 1/2 

471/2 

10 

24 

36 

2 3/4 

30 6/ie 

1 5/8 

30 O.D. 

29 

27 l/2t 

55 

411/2 

15 




30 

43 

3 

37 3/is 

2 


same 
larger 
3ize of 


uueo. fuzes i8 in. and larger, reducing on outlet, are made in 
outlet. See Table 35. f Applies only to elbows, tees and crosses. 
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as shown in Table 33, Bolt holes are not spot faced for ordinary service, but when re- 
quired, flanges in sizes 36 in. and larger may be spot faced or back faced to minimuna 
thickness of flange -with a tolerance of dr l j% in. 

Screwed fittings aie threaded according to American Standard Pi|>e Threads (A.S.A. 
B3-1919, or its latest revision), and variations in tapping and dieing are limited to one 
turn either way from the standard. See Table 31. 

Malleable Fittings. — The same inspection limits apply to both malleable and cast-iron 
screwed fittings. The addition of lugs or ribs is permitted. 



Standard Bronze Flanges. — (Adopted May, 1930, by Manufacturers Standardization. 
Society of 'Valve and Fittings Industry.) Dimensions of standard bronze flanges for 
valves and fittings are shown in Fig. 33 and Table 42. The material, known as steam- 
bronze, has the following percentage compositions: 

Tensile Strength Elong. in 



Cu 

Sn -f Zn 

Pb 

lb. per sq. in. 

2 in.,% 


(min.) 

(min.) 

(max.) 

(min.) 

(min.) 

Grade A. . . . 

. . 83.0 

8.0 

6.0 

27,090 

15 

Grade B. . t . 

.. 84.0 

9.0 

2.5 

32,000 

15 


Carbon steel bolts should have tensile strength of 55,000 lb. per sq. in. (min.) and 
yield point of 28,000 lb. per sq. in. (min.). If non-corrosive bolts are required the material 
should have minimum physical properties equal to the required carbon, steel bolts. The 
maximum temperatures that may accompany a given pressure and service condition are: 

Hydrostatic Tests 
Gas or , * , 




Steam 

V r ater 

Liquid 

Seats 

Shells 


Pressure, lb. per sq. in. . . 

. 150 

200 

225 

225 

375 

150-lb. Valves 

Temp., Grade A, deg. F.. 

. 366 

300 

150 

125 

125 


Temp., Grade B, deg. F.. 

. 500 

350 

150 

125 

125 


f Pressure, lb. per sq. in. . . 

. 250 

300 

375 

375 

625 

250 lb. Valves - 

Temp., Grade A, deg. F.. 

. 406 

325 

150 

125 

125 


L Temp., Grade B, deg. F.. 

. 500 

350 

150 

125 

125 


The faces of flanges should be machined to a smooth finish over their entire face, and 
two concentric gasket-retaining rings not over Vis in. deep, and l !iq in. wide, are recom- 
mended. Gaskets should be of same diameter as flanges and should be non -metallic. 

Raised Faces. — The American Standards provide that all steel and cast-iron, flanged 
valves and fittings shall have raised faces, as follows: 150- and 300-lb. standard, Vie in* 
on all sizes, incduded in the minimum flange thickness; all other standards, V 4 in., on 
all sizes, added to the minimum flange thickness; outside diameters of raised face of 
steel flanges are given in Table 48 and of cast iron, flanges in Table 33. Bottom 
or contact surfaces of groove and female facings are in the same plane as the edge of 
the flange. Outside diameters of groove and female are to be Vie in. larger than 
corresponding outside diameters of tongue and male. A tolerance of ±0.016 is allowed 
on inside and outside diameters of all facings. Gaskets for male-female and tongue- 
groove joints should cover the bottom of joint with minimum clearances. Drilling 
templates are in multiples of four, and bolt holes straddle the center lines. Bolt holes are 
drilled 1 Is in. larger diameter than, nominal size of bolts. Bolts, or bolt studs threaded 
at both ends, may be used, with cold-punched or cold pressed semi-finished nuts, American 
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Standard rough dimensions, chamfered and trimmed. From V 2 m. through 1 in. diameter, 
.American (National) standard coarse screw thread is used. Over 1 in. diameter, special 
threads of American form are used, with a pitch of 8 threads per inch. Bolt studs, "with 
a nut on each end are recommended for high temperature work. All flanges are spot 
faced or back faced parallel to the flange face, except on forged steel flanges where the back 


Table 35. — Dimensions of Cast-iron Flanged Reducing Fittings (Short Body Pattern) 

American Standards Association 
All dimensions in. inches. See Figs. 26 and 27. 



| Tees and Crosses 

| Laterals 

| Base Elbows and Base Tees 

Nom- 

Maxi- 

Center 

Face 1 

Center 

Maxi- i 

Face 

Center 

Center 

Center 


Liam. 

Thick- 

Thick- 

inal 

mum 

to 

to 

to 

mum 

to 

to 

to 

to 

060. ter 

of 

ness 

ness 

Size of 

Size of 

Face, 

Face, 

Face, 

Size of 

Face, 

Face, 

Face, 

Face, | 


Round 

of 

of 

Pipe 

Outlet 

Run 

Run 

Outlet 

Branch 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Branch 

Base j 

Base 

Base 

Ribs 



H 

EH 

J 


L 

M 

N 

i 3 ! 

Jt * 

8* | 

7* 

U * 


25 It. Maximum. Pressure (A.S.A. Bl6b2, 1931) 



125 lb. ^Maximum Pressure (A.S.A. Bl6a, 1928) 


1 

1 

31/2 

7 

31/2 

I 

71/2 

5 3/4 

13/4 

5 3/4 

31/2 

31/2 

7 /l6 

3/8 

U/4 

U/4 

3 3/4 

7 1/2 

3 3/4 

1 1/4 

8 

6I/4 

13/4 

6 1/4 

3V8 

31/2 

7/16 

3/8 

U/2 

U/2 

4 

8 

4 

1 1/2 

9 

7 

2 

7 

3 3/4 

41/4 

7/16 

1/2 

2 

2 

41/2 

9 

41/2 

2 

101/2 

8 

21/2 

8 

41/8 

4 5/g 

1/2 

1/2 

2 1/2 

21/2 

5 

10 

5 

2 1/2 

12 

91/2 

21/2 

9 1/2 

41/2 

4 5/g 

1/2 

1/2 

3 

3 

51/2 

11 

51/2 

3 

13 

10 

3 

10 

4 7/8 

5 

9/16 

1/2 

31/2 

31/2 

6 

12 

6 

3 1/2 

141/2 

II 1/2 

3 

11 1/2 

51/4 

5 

9/16 

1/2 

4 

4 

6I/2 

13 

6V2 

4 

15 

12 

3 

12 

51/2 

6 

5/8 

1/2 

5 

5 

71/2 

15 

71/2 

5 

17 

131/2 

31/2 

13 1/2 

6I/4 

7 

n/ifi 

5/8 

6 

6 

8 

16 

8 

6 

18 

141/2 

31/2 

14 1/2 

7 

7 

11/16 

5/8 

5 

8 

9 

18 

9 

8 

22 

171/2 

41/2 

17 1/2 

8 3/g 

9 

1 6/ 16 

7/8 

10 

10 

I I 

22 

11 

10 

251/2 

201/2 

5 

20 1/2 

9 3/4 

9 

15/16 

7/8 

12 

12 

12 

24 

12 j 

12 

30 

241/2 

51/2 

241/2 

U 1/4 

11 

1 

1 

14 OJD. 

14 

14 

28 

14 

14 

33 

27 

6 

27 

12 1/2 

1 1 

1 

1 

16 O.D. 

16 

15 

30 

15 

16 

361/2 

30 

61/2 

30 

13 3/4 

1 1 

I 

1 

18 O.D. 

12 

13 

26 

151/2 

8 

26 

25 

1 

27 1/2 

15 

131/2 

1 1/8 

11/8 

20O.D. 

14 

14 

28 

17 

10 

28 

27 

1 

29 1/2 

16 

131/2 

I 1/8 

11/8 

24 O.D. 

16 

15 

30 

19 

12 

32 

311/2 

1/2 

341/2 

18 1/2 

131/2 

1 1/8 

H/ff 

30 O.D. 

20 

18 

36 

23 

14 

39 

39 

0 

42 





36 O.D. 

24 

20 

40 

26 







250 lb. Maximum Pressure (A.S.A. B16b, 1928) 


1 

1 

4 

8 

4 

1 

8 1/2 

61/2 

2 

61/2 

3 3/4 

4 

5/8 

1/2 

U/4 

1 1/4 

41/4 

8 1/2 

4 1/4 

U/4 

9 1/2 

71/4 

2 1/4 

71/4 

4 

4 

5/8 

1/2 

U/2 

1 1/2 

41/2 

9 

4 1/2 

U/2 

11 

81/2 

2 1/2 

81/2 

4 1/8 

4 7/g 

lVl6 

1/2 

2 

2 

5 

10 

5 

2 

11 1/2 

9 

2 1/2 

9 

4 1/2 

51/4 

3/4 

1/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

51/2 

11 

5 1/2 

21/2 

13 

101/2 

2 1/2 

101/2 

4 3/4 

51/4 

3/ 4 

1/2 

3 

3 

6 

12 

6 

3 

14 

11 

3 

11 

5 1/4 

61/8 

U/16 

5/8 

31/2 

3 1/2 

61/2 

13 

6 1/2 

31/2 

15 1/2 

12 1/s 

3 

121/2 

5 5/8 

61/8 

13/16 

5/8 

4 

4 

7 

14 

7 

4 

I61/2 

13 1/2 

3 

131/2 

6 

61/2 

7/8 

5/8 

5 

5 

8 

16 

8 

5 

181/2 

15 

3 1/2 

15 

6 3/4 

71/2 

1 

3/4 

6 

6 

8I/2 

17 

8 1/2 

6 

211/2 

17 1/2 

4 

171/2 

7 1/2 

71/2 

1 

3/4 

8 

8 

10 

20 

10 

8 

25 1/2 

20 1/2 

5 

201/2 

9 

10 

1 I/4 

7/8 

10 

10 

11 VS 

23 

11 1/2 

i 10 

291/2 

24 

5 1/2 

24 

10 1/2 

10 

1 1/4 

7/8 

12 

12 

13 

26 

13 

12 

331/2 

27 1/2 

6 

27 1/2 

12 

12 1/2 

1 7/16 

1 

14 O.D. 

14 

15 

30 

15 

14 

371/2 

31 

6 1/2 

31 

131/2 

12 1/2 

1 7/16 

I 

16 O.D. 

16 

16 Vs 

33 

I6I/2 

16 

42 

34 1/2 

7 1/2 

34 1/2 

14 3/4 

12 1/2 

1 7/16 

1 1/8 

18 O.D. 

12 

'4 

28 

17 

8 

34 

31 

3 

32 1/2 

I6I/4 

15 

1 5/s 

1 1/8 

20 O.D. 

14 

15 1/2 

31 

181/2 

10 

37 

34 

3 

36 

177/g 

15 

15/g 

1 1/4 

24 O.D. 

16 

17 | 

34 

2U/2 

12 

44 

41 

3 

43 

20 3/4 

17 1/2 

17/s 

1 1/4 

30 O.D. 

20 

20 1/2 1 

41 j 

25 1/2 










* These dimensions apply to straight and reducing sizes and long and short body patterns. 
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is parallel to the face. Spot facing must not reduce the thickness of the flange below that 
given in the tables. 

Minimum metal thicknesses are based on an allowable fiber stress of 7000 lb. per sq. in-, 
using the modified Barlow formula: 

For pipes V 4 to 5 in, diameter, 

P = ( 2 S/Z>)« — 0.055) — 125, 

and for pipes over 5 in. diameter, P — (2 S/D) Of — 0.1), where P = working pressure, lb. 



Elbow 
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i 



1*4 

3 


L 


Jt 

d 

P 

L 

X 

T\ 

□ 
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Jc. ( 


1 — 


Tec 






±_J. , 

Cross 

Fig. 28. Malleable Fittings 


45° Ell 



Fig. 29. Malle- 
able Reducing 
Elbow- 


Table 36. — Dimensions of 300-lb. Malleable-iron Screw Fittings 
Standards of Manufacturers’ Standardization Society of Valve and Fitting Industry. 
(M.S.S.SP-31, 1934) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 28. 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

Elbows, 
Tees and 
Crosses, 
Center 
to End 

A 

45° Ells, 
Center 
to End 

C 

Length 

Thread, 

min. 

B 

Width 
of Band, 
min. 

E 

Inside Diameter 
of Fitting 

Metal 

Thick- 

ness, 

min. 

G 

Outside 
Diameter 
of Band, 
min. 

H 

Min. 

F 

Max. 

F 

1/4 

0.94 

0.81 

0.43 

0.38 

0.540 

0.584 

0. 14 

0.93 

3/8 

1.06 

.88 

.47 

.44 

.675 

.719 

. 15 

1 . 12 

1/2 

1.25 

1 .00 

.57 

.50 

.840 

.897 

. 16 

1.34 

3/4 

1.44 

1.13 

.64 

.56 

1.050 

1.107 

. 18 

t 1.63 

1 

1.63 

1.31 

.75 

.62 

1.315 

1 .385 

.20 

1.95 

1 1/4 

1.94 

1 .50 

.84 

.69 

1.660 

1 .730 

.22 

i 2.39 

1 1/2 

2. 13 

1.69 

.87 

.75 

1.900 

1 .970 

.24 

; 2.68 

2 

2.50 

2.00 

1.00 

.84 

2.375 

2.445 

.26 

3.28 

2 1/2 

2.94 

2.25 

1.17 

.94 

2.875 

2.975 

.31 

3.86 

3 

3.38 

2.50 

1.23 

1.00 

3. 500 

3.600 

.35 

4.62 


Table 37. — Dimensions of Malleable Iron and Bronze 90-deg. Reducing Elbows 

Standards of Manufacturers’ Standardisation Society of Valve and Fitting Industry. 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 29. For detail dimensions, see Tables 36 and 41. 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

30 0-lb. 

M alleable 
M.S.S. HP-31 

125-lb. 
Bronze 
M.S.S. SP-IO 

Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

300-Lb. I 

Malleable 
M.S.S. SP-31 

1 25-lb. 
Bronze 

M.S.S: sp -10 

Center to end 

Center to end 

Center to end 

Center to end 

X 

Z 

X 

Z 

X 

Z 

X 

Z 

1/4 x Vs 



0.65 

0.60 

1 1/4 x 1 

1. 75 

1 . 81 

1.52 

1. 60 

3/g x V4 



.75 

.78 

1 1/2 X 1 1/4 

2. 00 

2. 06 

1.72 

1. 81 

1/2 X 3/ s 

1.19 

1.19 

.93 

.90 

2X11/2 

2. 25 

2. 38 

1. 89 

2.07 

3/4 X 1/2 

1.31 ! 

1.38 

l .08 

1.11 

21/2 X 2 

2. 69 

2. 75 

2. 39 

2. 60 

3/4 X 3/g 



1 .00 

1 .00 

3X2 1/2 

3. 06 

3. 31 

2. 83 

2. 99 

J y/ 3/4 



1.50 1 



1.56 

1 30 

1 3 1 

4X3 



3. 30 

3. 60 

1 X 1/2 

1.20 

1 . 24 
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per sq.. in., t — thickness of pipe wall, in., D — actual outside diameter of pipe, in., £ — 
fiber stress = 7000 lb. per sq. in. 

An inspection limit of rfc: 1 /32 in. is allowed on all center to contact surface dimensions, 
and of db^/ie hi. on all contact surface to contact surface dimensions on all sizes to and 
including 10 in. The corresponding limits for sizes over 10 in. are zfc^ie in. and zbVsin., 
respectively. Reducing fittings have the same center to flange edge dimensions as 
straight size fittings corresponding to the largest opening, 

Steel Flanged Fittings. — Physical and chemical requirements of material axe given 



45°Y-Branch 



Fig. 30. Malleable Fittings 



Reducing Coupling 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 


Table 38. — Dimensions of Cast-iron and Malleable Screwed Fittings 


Center 
to End 


American Standards Association 
All dimensions in inches. See Figs. 28 and 30. 

Inside 
Diameter 
of Fitting 

Length 


WjrJ ,v Metal Outside Malleable 
C Thickness, Diameter Couplings, 
of Band Jnin of Band pjg. 30 


Malleable 

Y-branches. 

Fig. 30 
Center 
to End 


Maximum Pressures 


( Cast Iron 125 lb. per sq. in., gage (A.S.A. B16d, 1927) 
l Malleable 150 lb. per sq. in., gage (A.S.A. B16c, 1927) 


1/8 * 

0.69 

0.68 

0.25 

0.405 

0.435 


0.200 


0.900 


0.693 

0.090 

0.96 


0.34 

0.97 

1 81 

V 4 

.81 

.73 

.32 

.540 

.584 

0.3* 

.215 

0 11 C 

.095 

0.93 

.844 

.095 

1.06 

1.00 

.43 

L 19 

1.62 

3 /8 

.95 

,8 C 

.36 

.675 

.719 

.44 

.230 

. I 2 C 

.100 

1.12 

1.015 

.100 

1.16 

1.13 

.50 

1.43 

1 93 

1/2 

1.12 

88 

.43 

.840 

.897 

.50 

.249 

.136 

.105 

1 34 

1.197 

.105 

1.34 

1.25 

.61 

1.71 

2.32 

3/4 

1.31 

.98 

.50 

1.050 

1.107 

.56 

.273 

.155 

.120 

1 63 

1.458 

.120 

1.52 

1.44 

.72 

2.05 

2 77 

1 

1 50 

1 .12 

.58 

1.315 

1.385 

.62 

.302 

.170 

.134 

1.95 

1.771 

.134 

1.67 

1.69 

.85 

2.43 

3,7.8 

U /4 

1.75 

1 .29 

.67 

1.660 

1.730 

.69 

.341 

.185 

.145 

2.39 

2.153 

.145 

1.93 

2.06 

1.02 

2.92 

3,94 

U /2 

1.94 

1 .43 

.70 

1.900 

1.970 

.75 

.368 

.200 

.155 

2.68 

2.427 

.155 

2.15 

2.31 

1. 10 

3.28 

4,38 

2 

2.25 

1 .68 

.75 

2.375 

2.445 

.84 

.422 

.220 

.173 

3.28 

2.963 

.173 

2.53 

2.81 

1.24 

3.93 

5.17 

21/2 

2.70 

I .95 

.92 

2.875 

2.975 

.94 

.478 

.240 

.210 

3.86 

3.589 

.210 

2.88 

3.25 

1.52 

4.73 

6.25 

3 

3.08 

2.17 

.98 

3.500 

3.600 

1,00 

.548 

.260 

.231 

4.62 

4.285 

.231 

3.18 

3.69 

1.71 

5.55 

7.26 

31/2 

3.42 

2.39 

1.03 

4.000 

4.100 

1.06 

.604 

.280 

.248 

5.20 

4.843 

.248 

3.43 

4.00 

1.85 

6.25 

8.10 

4 

3.79 

2.61 

1.08 

4.500 

4.600 

1.12 

.661 

.310 

.265 

5,79 

5.401 

.265 

3.69 

4.38 

2.01 

6.97 

8.98 

5 

4.50 

3.05 

1.18 

5.563 

5.663 

1.18 

.780 

.380 

.300 

7.05 

6.583 

.300 

4.22 

5.12 

2.34 

8.43 

10.77 

6 

5.13 

3.46 

1.28 

6.625 

6.725 

1.28 

.900 

.430 

.336 

8.28 

7.767 

.336 

4.75 

5.86 

2.66 

9.81 

12.47 

8 

6.56 

4.28 

1.47 

8.625 

8.725 

1.47 

1.125 

.550 

.403 

10.63 

9.995 

.403 

5.75 

7.25 




10 t 

8.08 

5 . 16 

1.68 

10.750 

10.850 

1 ,68 


.690 


13.12 








12 f 

9.50 

5.97 

1,88 

12.750 

12.850 

1.88 


.800 


15.47 








14 O . D.f 

10.40 


2.00 

14.000 

14.100 

2.00 


.880 


16.94 








16 O . D.j 

11 .82 


2.20 

16.000 

16.100 

2.20 


1.000 


19.30 









V 4 

0.94 

0.81 

0.43 

0.540 

0.584 

0.49 


0.18 


1.17 

3 /8 

1 .06 

.88 

.47 

.675 

.719 

.55 


.18 


1 ,36 

1/2 

1.25 

1 .00 

.57 

.840 

.897 

.60 


.20 


1 .59 

3/4 

1 .44 

1 .13 

.64 

1.050 

1 ,107 

.68 


.23 


1 .88 

I 

1.63 

1 .31 

.75 

1 .315 

1,385 

.76 


.28 


2.24 

11/4 

1.94 

1 .50 

.84 

1.660 

1.730 

.88 


.33 


2,73 

H /2 

2.13 

1 .69 

.87 

1.900 

1,970 

.97 


.35 


3 07 

2 

2.50 

2.00 

1.00 

2.375 

2.445 

1.12 


.39 


3.74 

21/2 

2.94 

2.25 

1.17 

2.875 

2.975 

I .30 


.43 


4 60 

3 

,3.38 

2.50 

1.23 

3.500 

3.600 

1 .40 


.48 


5.36 

31/2 

3.75 

2.63 

1.28 

4.000 

4.100 

I .49 


.52 


5.98 

A 

4.13 

2.81 

1.33 

4.500 

4.600 

1.57 


.56 


6.61 

5 

4.88 

3.19 

1.43 

5.563 

5,663 

1.74 


.66 


7.92 

6 

5.63 ! 

3.50 

1.53 

6.625 

6,725 

1.91 


.74 


9.24 

8 

7.00 

4.31 

1.72 

8.625 

8.725 

2.24 


.90 


11 .73 

10 

8.63 

5.19 

1.93 

10.750 

10.850 

2.58 


1.08 


14.37 

12 

10.00 

6.00 

2. 13 

12.750 

12.850 

2.91 


1 .24 


16.84 

I 4 0. D . 

11.00 


2,25 

14.000 

il 4,100 

3.10 


I .33 


18.40 

16 O . D . 

12.50 | 


2,45 

16.000 

16.100 

3.45 


1 .50 


20.88 


* Malleable fittings only, t Cast iron fittings only. 
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Table 44. Nuts are of carbon steel. Washers are of forged or rolled carbon steel. 
Dimensions of companion, flanges are given in Tables 45 and 46. 

Dimensions of fittings are given in Tables 47 and 48. The dimen- 
sional . standards for steel castings are based on a product equal to 
that given in A.S.T.M. specification A95— 29 for carbon steel castings 
for valves, flanges and fittings. For high temperature, castings shall be 
heat treated. Dimensional standards for steel forgings, other than 
companion flanges, are based on a product equal to Class C steel given 
in A.S.T.M. specification No. A105-28 for forged or rolled steel pipe 
flanges for high temperature service. Class A steel shall be used for 
forge welding. Class B steel may be used for companion flan ges 
with hubs and is acceptable for fusion -welding. Class B steel shall 

be used for companion flanges when made without hubs. Table 44 is based on the 
above-named A.S.T.M. specifications. 


fff 


Fig. 31. Malleable 
Reducing Tee 


Table 39. — Dimensions of Malleable-iron and Bronze Screwed Reducing Tees 

Standards of Manufacturers’ Standardization Society of "Valve and Fittings Industry 
* '1 dimensions in inches. See Fig. 31. For detail dimensions, see Tables 36 and 38. 


Nominal Pipe Size 

300-lb. Malleable Iron 

M.S.S. SP-31 

125-lb. Bronze 

M.S.S. SP-10 

X 

Y 

Z 

X 

Y 

£ 

V8 X 1/8 X 1/4 




0. 60 

0.60 

0.65 

V4 X 1/4 X 3/s 




. 78 

.78 

.75 

V4 X 1/4 X l/s 



, . 

. 65 

.65 

.60 

3/8 X 3/g X 1/2 




. 90 

.90 

.93 

3/8 X 3/s X 1/4 




. 75 

.75 

.78 

3/8 X 1/4 X 3/s 




. 82 

.78 

.82 

3/8 X 1/4 X 1/4 




. 75 

.71 

.78 

1/2 X 1/2 X 3/4 




1. 11 

1.11 

1 .08 

1/2 X 1/2 X 3/g 

i.i9 

i. i9 

i . i 9 

0. 93 

0.93 

0.90 

1/2 X 3/ 8 X 1/2 

1.25 

1. 19 

1 .25 

1. 01 

.90 

l .01 

V2 X 3/g X 3/g 

.... 



0. 93 

.82 

0.90 

3/4 X 3/4X1 




1. 31 

1.31 

1 .30 

3/4 X 3/4 X 1/2 

i.3i 

i.3i 

i .38 

1. 08 

1.08 

l .1 1 

3/4 X 3/4 X 3/g 




1. 00 

1.00 

1 .00 

3/4 X 1/2 X 3/4 

i . 44 

i . 38 

i .44 

1. 18 

1.11 

1.18 

3/4 X 1/2 X 1/2 


.... 


1. 08 

1.01 

1.11 

1 XI X U/4 




1. 60 

1.60 

1 .52 

1 XI X 3/4 

i . 56 

*1.50 

1 .56 

1. 30 

1.30 

1 .31 

1 XI X 1/2 

1. 44 

1.44 

1 .50 

1. 20 

1.20 

1 .24 

I XI X 3/g 

1.31 

1.31 

1 .44 




1 X 3/4 X 1 

1. 63 

1.56 

1 .63 

i. 43 

1.31 

1 .43 

I X 3/4 X 3/4 




1. 30 

1 . 18 

1 .31 

1 X 3/4 X 1/2 




1. 20 

1.08 

1 .24 

1 X 1/2 X 1 


.... 


1. 43 

1.24 

1 .43 

1 1/4 X 1 1/4 X 1 1/2 




1. 81 

1.81 

1 .72 

1 1/4 X 1 1/4 X 1 

i. 75 

i . 75 

i . s i 

1. 52 

1.52 

1 .60 

11/4X1 1/4 X 3/4 

1. 63 

1.63 

1 .75 

1. 39 

1.39 

1 .48 

11/4X1 1/4 X 1/2 

1. 50 

1.50 

I .69 

1. 29 

1.29 

1 .41 

11/4X1 XI 1/4 

1. 94 

1.81 

1 .94 

1. 69 

1.60 

1 .69 

11/4X1 XI 


.... 


1. 52 

1.43 

1 .60 

11/4X1 X 3/4 




1. 39 

1.30 

1 .48 

11/2X1 1/2 X 2 




2. 07 

2.07 

1 .89 

11/2X1 1/2 X 1 1/4 

2166 

2166 

2166 

1. 72 

1.72 

1 .81 

11/2X1 1/2 X 1 

1.81 

1.81 

2.00 

1. 55 

1.55 

1 .72 

11/2X1 1/2 X 3/4 

1. 69 

1.69 

1 .88 

1. 42 

1.42 

1 .60 

11/2X1 1/2 X 1/2 

1. 63 

1.63 

1 .81 

1. 32 

1.32 

1 .53 

11/2X1 1/4 X 1 1/2 

2. 13 

2.06 

2.13 

1. 84 

1.81 

1 .84 

11/2X1 1/4 X 1 1/4 




1. 72 

1.69 

1 .81 

11/2X1 1/4 X 1 


.... 


1. 55 

1.52 

1 .72 

1 1/2 X 3/4X1 1/2 


.... 


1. 84 

1 . 60 

1 .84 

2 X 2 X 2 l/ 2 




2. 60 

1 2.60 

2.39 

2 X 2 X 1 1/2 

2 ! 25 

2l25 

2l38 

1. 89 

1.89 

2.07 

2 X 2 X 1 1/4 

2. 13 

2. 13 

2.31 

1. 77 

1.77 

2.04 

2 X 2 XI 

2. OO 

2.00 

2.25 

1. 59 

1.59 

1 .95 

2 X 2 X 3/4 

1. 81 

1.81 

2.13 

1. 47 

1.47 

1 .84 

2 X 2 X 1/2 

1. 75 

1.75 

2.06 




2 X 1 1/2 X 2 

2.50 

2.38 

2.50 

2. \2 

2 ! 07 

2 r i 2 

2 X 1 1/2 X 1 V2 




1. 89 

1.84 

2.07 

2 X 3/4 X 2 


.... 


2. 12 

1.84 

2.12 

2 1/2X2 1/2 X 2 

2. 69 

2.69 

2.75 




2 1/2X2 1/2 X 1 1/2 

2. 44 

2. 44 

2.63 

Sizes 2 1/2 to 4 in. inclusive are 

2 1/2X2 X 2 1/2 

2. 94 

2.75 

2.94 

same as American. Standards 

3 X 3 X 21/2 

3. 06 

3.06 

3.3! 

B 1 6c. 

See Table 38. 

3 X 3 X 2 

2. 81 

2.81 

3.12 




3 X 2 1/2 X 3 

3. 38 

3. 31 

3.38 
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steam: 



r*~ R i-*H b 

Close 





Medium 

Fig. 32. Return Bends 


Table 40. — Dimensions of Malleable Iron and Bronze Return Bends 

Am. Standards Assoc, and Manufacturers’ Standardization Society of Valve and Fittings Industry 

_____ All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 32 

1 Malleable, 150-lb. Pressure (A. S. A. B16c, 1927) | Bronze, M.S.S.SP- 10* 


Nom- 

inal 

Pipe 

Size 

Min. 

Min. 

Inside 

Metal 

Outside 

j Center to Center 

j Center to Center 

Length 

Width 

Diameter 

Thick- 

Diana. 

Close 

Hi 

Me- 

Open 

H* 

Close 

El 

Me- 

Open 

r 3 

Thread 

B 

Band 

E 

Min. 

F 

Max. 

F 

ness 

G 

Band 

E 

dium 

J?2 

diuxn 

H 2 

V2 

0.43 

0.249 

0.840 

0.897 

0. 116 

1. 197 

1.000 

1 .25 

1. 50 

1 .00 

1.25 

1.50 

3/4 

.50 

.273 

1.050 

1.107 

. 133 

1.458 

1.250 

1 .50 

2.00 

1 .25 

1.50 

2.00 

1 

.58 

.302 

1.315 

1.385 

. 150 

1.771 

1.500 

1 .875 

2. 50 

1 .50 

1 . 88 

2.50 

11/4 

.67 

1 .341 

1.660 

1.7 30 

. 165 

2. 153 

1.750 

2.25 

3.00 

1 .75 

2.25 

3.00 

H/2 

.70 

.368 

1.900 

1.970 

. 178 

2.427 

2. 188 

2.50 

3.50 

2.19 

2.50 

3.50 

2 

.75 

.422 

2.375 

2.445 

.201 

2.963 

2.625 

3.00 

4.00 

2.63 

3.00 

4.00 

21/2 

.92 

.478 

2.875 

2.975 

.244 

3.589 

3.250 

3.75 

4. 50 

3.25 

3.75 

4.50 

3 

.98 

.548 

3.500 

3.600 

.272 

4. 285 

4.000 

4.50 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

31/2 

1 .03 

.604 

4.000 

4.100 

.295 

4. 843 

4.500 

5.00 

5.50 




4 

1.08 

.661 

4.500 

4.600 

.318 

5. 401 

5.000 

5.50 

6.00 

*Jbor detail dimen- 

5 

1.18 

.780 

5.563 

5.663 

.360 

6. 583 


6.50 

7. 50 

sions of Bronze Fit- 

6 

1.28 

.900 

6.625 

6.725 

.403 

7.767 


7.50 

8. 50 

tings Bee Table 41. 


Table 41. — Dimensions of 250-lb. and 125-lb. Bronze Screw Fittings 

Standards of Manufacturers’ Standardization Society of "Valve and Fitting Industry 
All dimensions in inches. See Figs. 28 and 30 




All Fittings 

Out - Tei 45 ° 

Reducers 


45° 




Reducing 

Coup- 

Y-branches 

Nonn-| Length Width 
inal of of 

Pipe Thread,! Band, 

Inside 
Diameter 
of Fitting ■ 

Metal [Crosses. , 

Thick- Center Center l 

eter 01 , to 

Band 1 End 

nun. 

1 

End to 
End 

ling. 

End 

to 

Center 

to End End 

9 ut ' End 

let 

Size min. 

min. 

Min. | Max. 

End 

B 


F 

H 

i| m 2 

W 



250-lb. Fittings (M.S.S. SF- 11 , 1932 ) 


V 4 " 

0.32 

0.38 

0.54C 

) 0.58' 

1 0.110 

' 0.93 

0. 81 

0.73 







3 /8 

. 36 

.44 

.675 

* .71< 

9 .120 

1 1.12 

.95 

.80 







1/2 

.43 

.50 

.84C 

1 . 897 .130 

1.34 

1. 12 

.88 







3/4 

.50 

.56 

1 .050 

1 1.103 

7 .155 

1.63 

1.31 

.98 







1 

.58 

.62 

1 .315 

' 1.385 

i .170 

1.95 

1.50 

1.12 







l 1 VA 

. 67 

.69 

1.660 

1 1.73C 

1 .185 

2.39 

I. 75 

1.29 







1 1/2 

.70 

,75 

1.900 

' 1 . 97C 

l .200 

2.68 

1. 94 

1.43 







2 

.75 

.84 

2.375 

2.445 

.220 

3.28 

2.25 

1.68 







2 1/2 

.92 

.94 

2.875 

2.975 

.240 

3.86 

2.70 

1.95 







3 

.98 

1 .00 

3.500 

3.600 

.260 

4.62 

3.08 

2. 17 







3 1/2 

1.03 

1.06 | 

4.000 

4. IOO 

.280 

5.20 

3.42 

2.39 j 



; 




4 

1.08 

1.12 

4.500 

4.600 

.310, 

5.79 | 

3.79 | 

2.61 



: 








125-1 

b. Fittings (M.S.S. SP- 

-10, 1032) 





Vs 

| 0. 25 

0.14 

0.41 

0. 44 

0.08 

0,67 

| 0. 54 

0.42 



j 0.80 



3/4 


. I 6 

.54 

. 58 

.08 

.81 

. 71 

. 56 

0.881 


.97 



3 /s 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

11/4 

11/2 

2 

2 3/2 

3 

3 3/2 

4 1 

. 36 
.43 
.50 
.58 
.67 
.70 
.75 
.92 
.98 
1.03 
1.08 

. 1 7 
.19 
.23 
.27 
.31 
.34 
.41 
.48 
.55 
.60 
. 66 

,68 

.84 

1.05 

1,32 

1.66 

1.90 

2.38 

2.88 

3.50 
4.00 

4.50 

. 72 
.90 
1. 11 

1. 39 

1. 73 

1. 97 

2. 45 

2. 97 

3. 60 

4. 10 

4. 60 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.22 

1.00 
1.17 
1.42 
1.72 
2. 10 
2.38 
2.92 
3.49 
4.20 
4.75 
5.31 

. 82 
1.01 

1. 18 

1. 43 

1. 69 

1. 84 

2. 12 

2. 70 

3. 08 
3.42 

3. 7 

. 63 
. 78 
. 89 
1.06 
1.22 

1. 30 

1. 45 

1. 95 

2. 17 

2. 39 

2. 61 

1 . 01 1 
1. 171 
1.36 
1.56 
1.77 
1.89 
2.06 
3.25 
3.69 
4.00 
4.38 

0.92 

1 . 13 

1 .24 

1 .49 
1.65 
1.80 
2.03 
3,25 
3.69 
4.00 
4.38 

1 1.05 

1 .29 

1 .43 

1 .68 

1 .86 
1.92 
2.20 
2.88 
3.18 
3.43 
3,69 

0.50 

.61 

.72 

.85 

1 .02 

1 . 10 

1 .24 

1 .52 
1.71 

1 .85 
2.01 

1. 28 1 .75 

1. 58 2.19 
1. 90 2.62 

2. 33 3.18 

2. 83 3.85 

3. 14 4.24 
3.76 5.00 
4.73 6.25 
5.55 7.26 
6. 25 8.10 
6, 97 8.98 



BEANCH CONNECTION'S 
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Table 42. — Dimensions of Standard Bronze Flanges 


Dimensions in Inches. See Fig- 33 


Pipe Size, 

A 






Bolt 

Number 

in. 

(min.) 

B 

C 

D 

i 

F 

Diameter 

of Bolts 


For 150 lb. per sq. in.. Steam Pressure (M.S.S. SP-2a-1930) 



For 250 It. per sq. in. Steam Pressure (M.S.S. SP-2b-193C) 



Fig. 33- Fig. 34. 


Table 43. — Minimum Height of ^Branch Connections with. Screw Fittings 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 34 

Main Branch A B C 2) E Main Branch A B C 2) B 

1 VT 213/ 16 1 2 3/4 31/8 3 7/ s 3 l/ 2 ~2t 5 3/ 4 4 l/ l6 59/ 16 613/ 16 8 I /4 

II/4 3/4 3 2 1/8 2 7/8 35/i6 41/4 3 1/2 21/2 5 13/iB 41/8 515/ie 65/s 83/ig 

11/4 I 33/i 6 2 1/4 3 1/s 3 9 /i 6 4 7/ L6 3 l/ 2 3 6 3/ 4 4 3/ 4 615/ 16 7 5/ s 913/ M 

11/2 3/4 31/s 2 1/4 2 15/ 16 3 7/i6 4 3/ l6 4 1 l/ 2 t 6 4 3/ 8 5 7/ 16 67/ l6 711/16 

11/2 1 3 5/16 2 3/s 3 1/4 311/ifi 4 8/ 16 4 2 5 1/2 3 7/g 5 3/ s 61/ l6 79/ie 

1 1/2 17/4 39/i6 2 1/2 3 5/8 41 /l6 51/s 4 21/2 6 l/s 4 5/ 15 6 1/4 6 7/g 811/ie 

2 3/4 3 3/8 2 3/ s 31/4 311/16 4 7/ l6 4 3 6 5/u 4 7/ 16 6 5/ s 7S/ ie 9 3/ 8 

2 1 39/ie 2 1/2 3 3/ 8 315/ x6 41/ 2 4 31/2 7 7/ 16 51/ 4 611 /ib 8 1/ 2 101S/ 16 

2 U/4 313/ie 2 II/16 3 3/ 4 211/ l6 3 3/ 4 5 1 l/ 2 * 7 H/'is 5 7/ i6 611/ 16 8 3/ i6 97 /i 6 

2 11/2 41/s 2 15 /i 6 4 1/4 4 5/ 8 5 13/ 1 6 5 2f 7 1/4 5 1/8 6 5/g 7l3/ 16 9 5/ 16 

2 1/2 3/ 4 311/i6 2 5/ 8 2 H/i 6 41/i 6 4 S/ 4 5 21/ 2 t 7 3/ 16 5 3/ 16 7 5 5/ 8 7 7/ i6 

2 1/2 I 3 7/ 8 2 3/ 4 3 5/s 41/4 5 3/ l6 5 3 6 15/ 16 4 7/g 7 l/i 6 7 1»/ 16 10 

2 1/2 11/4 41/8 2 15/ie 4 4 5/ 8 5 11/ 16 5 3 l/ 2 t 8 13 /i 6 6 1/4 8 5; s 913/ 16 121/ 4 

21/2 1 VS 41/2 3 3/ 16 4 3/ 16 5 6 3/i6 5 4t 85/s 6 1/4 8 13/ 16 913/ 16 121/2 

2 1/2 2 411/16 3 5/1.6 4 13/i 6 51/4 5 1/4 6 I l/ 4 t 7 S/ 8 5 1/4 6 5/ l6 713/ lfi 815/ 16 

3 I 4 3/ 8 2 15/ 16 3 1/16 4 9/ 16 5 7/ l6 6 1 1/2* 7 Vl6 5 6 1/4 7 9/i fl 813/ 16 

3 11/4 4 7/ 16 3 1/s 4 1/4 4 7/s 6 6 2 6 5/ s 4 ll/i 6 6 3/g 7 3 /i 6 811/ig 

3 1 1/2 4 3/4 3 3/s 4 9/ 16 51/4 6 l/ 2 6 2 1/ 2 7 1/4 5 1/8 * 18 /l6 8 9 is /l6 

3 2 5 3 1/2 5 39/ie 7 6 3 7 7/ 16 5 1/4 7 1/ 2 83/ s 101/a 

3 2 1/2 5 Vie 3 15/16 5 3/4 6 5/ 16 8 1/s 6 3 1/2 1 8 Vs 6 1/4 8 1/ 2 9 5/ 8 12 I/15 

3 1/2 1 1/4* 5 5/is 313 /i 6 4 7/8 615/ 16 8 1/i 6 6 4 8 7/ lfi 6 8 1 Vl6 95/ 8 12 5/ i6 

3 1/2 1 l/2t 6 3/16 4 3/8 5 5/8 611/i 6 715/ie6 5j 9 13/ 16 6 1 S/i 6 1 0 1/4 1 I Vie 14 9/jg 

* Use 3 bushings in tee. t Use 2 bushings in tee. t Use 1 bushing in tee. 
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Table 44. — Physical and Chemical Requirements of Steel Pipe Flanges and Fittings 

American Standards Association, A.S.A., B16e, 1939 

Chemical Composition, percent 






C 

max. 


Mn 

P 

max. 


Mo 

Steel Castings 










Carbon Steel 

70f 

t 

22 f 

0.15-.45 

0.06 

0.50f 

0.05 

0.201 


Carbon-Molybdenum Steel 

70f 

45f 

22 f 

0.35 

0.06 

1.00* 

0.05 

0.201 

0.401 

Flange Forgings 










150 & 350 lb. pressure, Class I. . 

60f 

30 1 

22 f 

0.35 

0.05 

0.4O-.8O 0.05 



150 <fe 350 lb. pressure, Class II. 

70f 

36f 

18t 


0.05 

0 .40-. 80 0.05 



400-2500 lb. pressure. 










Class I, Carbon Steel 

60f 

30 f 

25 f 


0.05 | 

0.4O-.8 

0.05 



Class II, Carbon Steel 

70f 

36 1 

22 1 


0.05 

0.4O-.8 

0.05 



Grade FI, C-Mo Steel 

70t 

45 f 

25 f 

0.35 

0.05 

0 .30-. 8 

0.04 

0.20-. 5010.40- 60 

Bolting Material 










Bolts 21/2 in. and less: 










Class A 

95t 

70f 

20f 


0.05 


0.045 



Class B 

105t 

80f 

20f 


0.05 


0.045 



Class C 

125f 

105| 

16f 


0.05 


0.045 



Bolts over 2 1/2 in. to 4 in. incl. 










Class A 

90f 

65t 

20f 


0.05 


0.045 



Class B 

ioot 

75f 

20f 


0.05 


0.045 




list 

95f 

16t 


0.05 


0.045 




* Maximum, f Minimum. 
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Table 4B. — Dimensions of Steel Companion Flanges — Continued 


Nominal 
Pipe Size 


Outside Thickness/ 
Diameter Min. 


Diameter 
of Hub t 
X 


Maximum Pressure, 4 


Length through Hub Diameter 
Screwed | Lap of Bolt 

Y I I Circle 


Bolts 


Size 


A 

10 

I 3/s 

5 3/4 

2 

2 

7 7/ 8 

8 

7/8 

5 

11 

1 V2 

7 

2 1/8 

2 Vs 

9 1/4 

8 

7/8 

6 

121/2 

1 3/8 

8 1/8 

2 1/4 

2 1/4 

10 5/8 

12 

7/8 

& 

15 

I Vs 

10 1/4 

2 H/16 

2 H/16 

1 3 

12 

1 

10 

171/2 

2 1/8 

12 5/s 

2 7/g 

4 

151/4 

16 

11/8 

12 

201/2 

2 1/4 

I4 3/ 4 

3 1/8 

4 1/4 

173/4 

16 

H/4 

MO.D. 

23 

2 3/s 

16 3/4 

3 5/ L6 

4 5/8 

201/4 

20 

1 1/4 

16 O.D. 

251/2 

2 1/2 

19 

3 H/16 

5 

221/2 

20 

13/8 

18 O.D. 

28 

2 5/8 

21 

3 7/g 

5 3/s 

24 3/4 

24 

1 3/g 

20 O.D. 

301/2 

2 3/4 

23 l/s 

4 

5 3/4 

27 

24 

11/2 

24 O.D. 

36 

3 

27 5/s 

41/2 

6 1/4 

32 

24 

13/4 


Maximum Pressure 

600 lb. per 

sq. in. Maximum Temperature, 750° F. 


V2 

3 3/4 

®/l6 

1 1/2 

7/8 

7/8 

2 5/8 

4 

1/2 

3/4 

4 5/ 8 

5/8 

1 VS 


1 

31/4 

4 

5/8 

1 

fVs 

11/16 

2 i/8 

1 1/16 

1 1/16 

31/2 

4 

5/8 

11/4 

f Ya 

13/ is 

2 1/2 

1 1/8 

11/8 

3 7/ 8 

4 

5/8 

1 V2 

6 1/8 

, Vs 

2 3/4 

1 1/4 

H/4 

41/2 

4 

3/4 

2 

6 1/2 

1 

3 5/ie 

1 7/16 

1 7/16 

5 

8 

5/8 

2 vs 

7 1/2 

1 1/8 

3 15/16 

1 5/8 

1 5/8 

5 7/S 

8 

3/4 

3 

8 1/4 

1 1/4 

4 5/s 

1 13/16 

1 13/i 6 

6 5/8 

8 

*/4 

31/2 

9 

3/s 

51/4 

1 15/16 

1 15/16 

71/4 

8 

Vg 

4 

10 3/4 

1 V2 

6 

21/8 

2 1/8 

81/2 

8 

7/8 

5 

13 

1 3/4 

7 7/i 6 

2 3/ 8 

2 3/ 8 

1CH/2 

8 

I 

6 

14 

1 7/8 

8 3/4 

2 5/ 8 

2 5/8 

11 1/2 

12 

1 

8 

16 1/2 

2 3/16 

10 3/ 4 

3 

3 

133/4 

12 

1 VS 

10 

20 

2 1/2 

131/2 

3 3/ 8 

4 3/ 8 

17 

16 

1 1/4 

12 

22 

2 5/a 

153/4 

3 5/ 8 

4 5/g 

19 1/4 

20 

1 1/4 

14 O.D. 

23 3/ 4 

2 3/4 

17 

3 H/16 

5 

20 3/4 

20 

l 3/8 

16 O.D. 

27 

3 

1^1/2 

4 3/is 

51/2 

23 3/4 

20 

1 1/2 

18 O.D. 

29 i/4 

3 1/4 

211/2 

4 5/ 8 

6 

25 3/ 4 

20 

l 5/8 

20 O.D. 

32 

3 1/2 

24 

5 

61/2 

28 l/ 2 

24 

1 5/8 

24 O.D. 

37 

4 

281/4 

51/2 

71/4 

1 33 

24 

1 7/8 


Maximum Pressure, 900 lb. per sq. in. Maximum 'Temperature, 750° F.^T 


3 

9 1/2 

1 1/2 

5 

2 1/8 

2 1/8 

7 1/2 

8 

7/8 

4 

1 /2 

1 3/4 

61/4 

2 3/4 

2 3/4 

9 1/4 

8 

1 VS 

5 

13 3/4 

2 

71/2 

3 1/8 

31/8 

11 

8 

1 1/4 

6 

15 

2 3/16 

91/4 

3 3/ 8 

3 3/ 8 

12 1/2 

12 

1 VS 

8 

18 1/s 

2 1/2 

113/4 

4 

41/2 

1 5 1/2 

12 

1 VS 

10 

21 1/2 

2 3/4 

141/2 

4 1/4 

5 

18 1/2 

16 

1 3/8 

12 

24 

3 1/8 

161/2 

4 5/ 8 

5 5/ 8 

21 

20 

1 3/8 

14 O.D. 

25 1/4 

3 3/ s 

17 3/4 

5 1/8 

61/8 

22 

20 

1 1/2 

16 O.D. 

27 3/4 

3 1/2 

20 

5 1/4 

61/2 

24 1/4 

20 

1 5/s 

18 O.D. 

31 

4 

221/4 

6 

71/2 

27 

20 

1 7/8 

20 O.D. 

33 3/4 

4 1/4 

241/2 

6 1/4 

81/4 

29 1/2 

20 

2 

24 O.D. 

41 

5 1/2 

29 1/2 

8 

101/2 

35 1/2 

20 

2 1/2 


1 

5 

7/8 

1 1/8 

2 Vis 

1 5/8 

1 5/s 

4 

4 

7/8 

1 1/4 

6 

V4 

1 1/8 

21/2 

1 5/8 

1 5/ 8 

4 3/g 

4 

, 7/s 

1 1/2 

7 


1 1/4 

2 3/4 

1 3/4 

1 3/4 

4 7/s 

4 

2 

8 

V? 

1 1/2 

41/8 

2 1/4 

2 1/4 

6 1/2 

8 

, 7/s 

2 1/2 

9 

5 /8 

1 5/s 

4 7/8 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

7 1/2 

8 

3 

10 

1/2 

1 7/s 

51/4 

2 7/8 

2 7/g 

8 

8 

1 Vs 

4 

12 

1/4 

2 1/8 

6 3/g 

3 9/16 

3 9/16 

9 1/2 

8 

1 1/4 

5 

14 

3/4 

2 7/s 

7 3/4 

4 1/8 

4 1/8 

11 1/2 

8 

1 1/2 

6 

15 

1/2 

3 1/4 

9 

4 H /16 

4 H/16 

12 1/2 

12 

1 3/8 

8 

19 


3 5/s 

111/2 

5 5/8 

5 5/8 

15 1/2 

1 2 

1 5/s 

10 

23 


4 1/4 

1 4 1/2 

6 1/4 

7 

19 

12 

1 7/s 

12 

26 

1/2 

4 7/s 

17 3/4 

7 1/8 

8 5/g 

22 1/2 

1 6 

2 


Maximum Pressure, 

2500 lb. per sq. in. Maximum 1 

emperature, 750° 3T. 

1/2 

5 

1/4 

1 S/L 6 

1 11/ 1.6 

1 9/16 

1 9/16 


4 

3/4 

3/4 

1 

5 

V2 

1 1/4 

2 

1 H/16 

1 H/16 

3 3/4 

4 

3/4 

6 

1/4 

1 S/s 

2 1/4 

1 VS 

17/s 

4 1/4 

4 

, 7/8 

1 1/4 

7 

1/4 

1 1/2 

2 7/8 

2 1/16 

2 1/16 

5 1/8 

4 

1 

1 Vs 

1 1/2 

8 

1 S /4 

3 1/8 

2 3/ 8 

2 3/8 

5 3/4 

4 

2 

9 

V4 

2 

33/4 

2 3/4 

2 3/4 

6 3/4 

8 

1 

1 Vs 

2 1/2 

10 

1/2 

2 1/4 

41/2 

3 1/8 

3 1/8 

7 3/4 

8 

3 

12 

2 6/8 

51/4 

3 5/8 

3 5 / 8 

9 

8 

1 1/4 

4 

14 


3 

61/2 

4 1/4 

41/4 

10 3/4 

8 

1 1/2 

5 

16 

1/2 

3 5/s 

8 

5 1/8 

5 1/8 

12 3/4 

8 

1 3/4 

6 

19 

4 1/4 

91/4 

6 

6 

1 4 1/2 

8 

2 

8 

21 

3/4 

5 

12 

7 

7 

17 1/4 

12 

2 

10 

26 

1/2 

6 1/2 

14 3/4 

9 

9 

21 1/4 

12 

2 1/2 

12 

30 

7 1/4 

17 3/s 

10 

10 

24 3/8 

12 

2 3/4 


*A raised face of l/l6 ha- is included in min. thickness of flange of 150- and 300-lb. flanges, 
but 1 b not included in the flanges for higher pressures, t This dimension is for large end of hub, 
which, may be tapered 5 deg. for draft, t For sizes below 2 in., use dimensions of 60O-lb. flanges. 
5 For sizes below 4= in. use dimensions of 60O-l"b. flanges. 1[ For sizes below 3 in., use dimensions of 
150O~lb. flanges. 
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STEAM 



Elbow Long 45 Elbow Tee Cross 46 Xateral Eechzcer 

Detail of Radius 

Flaa*« Elbow 


Table 46. — Dimensions of Steel Flanged Fittings, with Projecting Faces 
American Standards Association (A.S.A. B16e, 1939) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 36. For dimensions of Base Fittings see Table 47. 
dimensions of Faces, see Table 48. 

Fitting Flange Bolts 


For 


Nominal 
Pipe Inside 


Min. 

Out- 

Min Diam ~ 


Elbow, 

Long 

45-deg. 

Lat- 

Thick- 

side 

tSL eterof 

Num- 

Tee, 

Radius 

Ell 

eral 


Diam- 

Bolt 

ber 

Cross 

Ell 



Metal 

eter 

Circle 



BB 

CC 

EE 


[Center to Contact Surface of Raised Face* 

to 

Lat- Contact 
eral Surface, 
[Reducer* 
FF OG 


Maximum Pressure of 150 lb. per sq.. in., gage, at 500° F., and 100 lb. per sq. in. at 750° F. 

For sizes larger and smaller than those given below, use same dimensions as for 125-lb. cast-iron 


fl an ges and flanged fittings. See Table 34. 


2 

2 

V4 

6 

5/8 

43/4 

4 

s /8 

41/2 

[61/2 

2 3/2 

8 

21/2 

5 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

1/4 

7 

H/16 

5 1/2 

4 

5/8 

5 

7 

3 

9 1/2 

21/2 

. 51/2 

3 

3 

1/4 

71/2 

3/4 

6 

4 

5/8 

51/2 

7 3/4 

3 

10 

3 

6 

3 1/2 

3 1/2 

1/4 

8V2 

13/] 6 

7 

8 

5/8 

6 

8V2 

31/2 

11 1/2 

3 

61/2 

4 

4 

1/4 

9 

15/16 

71 fi 

8 

5/8 

61/2 

9 

4 

12 

3 

7 

5 

5 

9/32 

10 

15/16 

8 1/2 

8 

3/4 

71/2 

101/4 

41/2 

13 1/ 2 

31/2 

8 

6 

6 

9 /32 

11 

I 

91/2 

8 

3/ 4 

8 

111/2 

5 

14 1/2 

31/2 

9 

8 

8 

5/16 

131/2 

11/8 

11 3/4 

8 

3/4 

9 

14 

51/2 

17 1/2 

41/2 

11 

10 

10 

11/32 

16 

1 3/16 

141/4 

12 

7/8 

11 

161/2 

61/2 

20 1/ 2 

5 

12 

12 

12 

3/8 

19 

1 1/4 

17 

12 

7/8 

12 

19 

7 1/2 

24 1/2 

| 51/2 

14 

14 0.D. 

131/4 

13/32: 

21 

I 3/8 

18 3/ 4 

12 

1 

14 

211/2 

71/2 

27 

[ 6 

16 

16 O.D. 

151/4 

7/16 

231/2 

17/16 

21 I/4 

16 

1 

15 

24 

8 

30 

61/2 

18 

18 O.D. 

17 1/4 

15/32 

25 

1 Vie 

22 3/4 

16 

1 VS 

I6I/2 

261/2 

81/2 

32 

7 

19 

20 O.D. 

19 1/4 

1/2 

271/2 

1 H/16 

25 

20 

1 VS 

18 

29 

9 1/2 

35 

8 

20 

24 O.D. 

23 1/4 

9/l 6 

32 

1 7/8 

29 1/2 

20 

1 1/4 

22 

34 

11 

401/2 

9 

24 


Maximum Pressure, 300 lb. per sq. in., gage, at 750° F. 

For sizes below 2 in., use the dimensions of 600-lb. fittings. 


2 

2 

1/4 

6I/2 

7/8 

5 

8 

5/8 

5 

61/2 

3 

9 

2 1/ 2 

5 

2 1/2 

21/2 

1/4 

71/2 

1 

5 7/8 

8 

8/4 

51/2 

7 

3 1/2 

101/2 

21/2 

51/2 

3 

3 

9/32 

8I/4 

U/8 

6 5/s 

8 

3/4 

6 

7 3/4 

3 1/2 

11 

3 

6 

3 1/2 

31/2 

9/3 2 

9 

1 3/l 6 

71/4 

8 

3/4 

61/2 

81/2 

4 

121/2 

3 

61/2 

4 

4 

5/16 

10 

11/4 

7 7/8 

8 

3/4 

7 

9 

4 1/2 

131/2 

3 

7 

5 

5 

3/8 

11 

13/8 

91/4 

8 

3/4 

8 

IOI/4 

5 

15 

3 1/2 

8 

6 

6 

3/8 

121/2 

17/16 

10 5/g 

12 

3/4 

81/2 

111/2 

5 1/2 

171/2 

4 

9 

8 

8 

7/16 

15 

15/8 

13 

12 

7/8 

10 

14 

6 

201/2 

5 

11 

10 

10 

1/2 

171/2 

17/8 

151/4 

16 

1 

111/2 

I6I/2 

7 

24 

5 1/2 

12 

12 

12 

9/16 

201/2 

2 

17 3/4 

16 

1 Vs 

13 

19 

8 

271/2 

6 

14 

14 O.D. 

131/4 

5/8 

23 

21/8 

201/4 

20 

1 Vs 

15 

2U/2 

8 1/2 

31 

6 1/ 2 

16 

16 O.D. 

151/4 

11/16 

251/2 

21/4 

221/2 

20 

1 i/4 

I6I/2 

24 

9 1/2 

341/2 

7 1/2 

18 

18 O.D. 

17 

3/4 

28 

2 3/8 

24 3/4 

24 

1 1/4 

18 I 

26 1/2 

10 

37 1/2 

8 

19 

20 O.D. 

19 

13/16 

301/2 

21/2 

27 

24 

l 1/4 

191/2 

29 

10 1/2 

401/2 

8 1/2 

20 

24 O.D. 

23 

15/16 

36 

2 3/4 

32 

24 

1 1/2 

221/2 1 

34 

12 

47 1/2 

10 

24 


Maximum Pressure, 400 lb. per sq. in., gage, at 750° F. 

For sizes below 4 in., use the dimensions of 600-lb. fittings. 


4 

4 

3/8 

10 

13/8 

7 7/8 

7/8 

8 

/ 2 

16 

4 1/2 

8I/4 

5 

5 

7/16 

11 

11/2 

91/4 

7/8 

9 

6 

163/4 

5 

91/4 

6 

6 

7/16 

121/2 

15/8 

10 5/g 

7/8 

9 3/4 

6 1/4 

183/4 

5 1/4 

10 

8 

8 

9/16 

15 

17/8 

13 


113/4 

6 3/4 

221/4 

5 3/4 

12 

10 

10 

H/16 

171/2 

21/8 

151/4 

VS 

131/4 

7 3/4 

25 3/4 

6 1/4 

131/2 

12 

12 

3/4 

20 1/2 

21/4 

17 3/ 4 

1/4 

15 

8 3/4 

29 3/4 

6 1/2 

151/4 

14 O.D. 

13 1/s 

13/16 23 

2 3/8 

201/4 

1/4 

I6I/4 

9 1/ 

32 3/ 4 

7 

I6I/2 

16 O.D. 

15 

7/8 

251/2 

21/2 

221/2 


17 3/4 

/ 4 

361/ 4 

8 

181/2 

18 O.D. 

17 

15/ie 

28 

2 5/8 

24 3/4 


191/4 

I0 3/ 4 

391/4 

8 1/2 

191/2 

20 O.D. 

18 7/8 

1 1/16 

301/2 

2 3/4 

27 


20 3/4 

11 I/4 

42 3/4 

9 

21 

24 O.D. 


1 3/16 

36 


32 


241/4 

12 3/4 

501/4 

10 1/2 

241/* 


See end of table for footnotes. 
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Table 46. — Dimensions of Steel Flanged Fittings, with Projecting Faces — Continued 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

[ Fitting 

Flange 

Bolts 

Center to Contact Surface erf Raised Face* 

Contact 

Surface 

Inside 

Diam- 

eter 

Min. 
Thick- 
ness of 
Metal 

Out- 

side 

Diam- 

eter 

Min. 
Thick- 
ness * 

Diam- 
eter of 
Bolt 
Circle 

Num- 

ber 

Size 

Elbow, 

Tee, 

Cross 

AA 

Long 

Radius 

Ell 

BB 

45-deg. 
Ell | 

ca 

Lat- 

eral 

EE 

Lat- 

eral 

FF 

to 

Contact 

Surface, 

Reducer* 

GG 


Maximum Pressure, 600 lb. per sq. in., gage, at 750° F. 


V2 

1/2 

1/4 

3 3/4 


2 S/ 8 

V2 

3 1/4 

2 

5 3/4 

U/4 

5 

8/4 

3/4 

1/4 

4 5/8 


31/4 

5/8 

3 3/4 

2 Vi 

6 3/4 

2 

5 

1 

I 

1/4 

4 7/s 

■/l6 

31/2 

5/8 

41/4 

2 Vi 

71/4 

21/4 

5 

1 1/4 

H/4 

1/4 

5 1/4 

13/16 

3 7/8 

5/8 

41/2 

2 Vi 

8 

21/2 

5 

1 1/2 

U/2 

1/4 

6 1/8 

7/8 

41/2 

3/4 

4 3/4 

3 

9 

2 3/4 

5 

2 

2 

6 / 16 

6 1/2 

1 

5 

5/8 

5 3/4 

41/4 

101/4 

31/2 

6 

2 1/2 

21/2 

3/8 

7 1/2 

U/8 

57/s 

3/4 

61/2 

41/2 

I U/2 

31/2 

6 3/4 

3 

3 

3/8 

8 1/4 

U/4 

6 S/s 

3/4 

7 

5 

12 3/4 

4 

71/4 

3 1/2 

31/2 

7/16 

9 

13/s 

71/4 

7/8 

71/2 

51/2 

14 


7 3/4 

4 

4 

1/2 

10 3/4 

U/2 

81/2 

7/8 

81/2 

6 

161/2 


8 3/4 

5 

5 

9 /l6 

13 

13/4 

101/2 

1 

10 

7 

191/2 


IOI/4 

6 

6 

8/8 

14 

17/g 

1U/2 

1 

11 

7 1/2 

21 

h 

11 1/4 

8 

7 7/8 

3/4 

16 1/2 

2 8/i< 

13 3/ 4 

U/8 

13 

81/2 

241/2 

7 

13 1/4 

10 

9 3/4 

7/8 

20 

21/2 

17 

U/4 

151/2 

91/2 

291/2 

8 

15 3/4 

12 

1U/4 


22 

2‘5/g 

191/4 

U/4 

161/2 

10 

3U/2 

81/2 

16 3/4 

14 O.D. 

12 7/g 

•/8 

23 3/4 

2 3/4 

20 3/4 

U/8 

171/2 

10 3/4 

341/4 

9 

17 3/4 

16 O.D. 

H3/4 

1 1/4 

27 

3 

23 3/4 

U/2 

191/2 

11 S/4 

38 Vi 

10 

19 3/4 

18 O.D. 

161/2 

13/a 

291/4 

31/4 

25 3/4 

U/8 

2U/2 

12 1/4 

42 

101/2 

21 3/ 4 

20 O.D. 

I8I/4 

h 

32 

31/2 

281/2 

U/8 

231/2 

13 

451/2 

11 

23 3/4 

24 O.D. 

22 

H/4_. 

37 

4 

33 24 

U/8 

271/2 

14 3/4 

53 

13 

27 3/ 4 




itn Pressure, 900 lb. per sq, 

■ Ln-» gage, at T5O 0 F. 




1/2 

1/2 

S/18 

4 3/4 

7/8 

31/4 

3/4 

4 1/4 

3 




3/4 

JVial 

s /l6 

5 VS 

1 

31/2 

3/4 

4 1/2 

31/4 




1 

7/8 


5 7/s 

U/8 

4 

7/8 

5 

31/2 

9 

2 1/2 

| 

U/4 

U/8 


6 1/4 

U/8 

4 3/s 

7/8 

5 1/2 

4 

10 

3 

/ 4 

U/2 

13/8 

7/16 

7 

U/4 

4 7/s 

1 

6 

41/4 

11 

3 1/2 

6I/4 

2 

U/8 

9/16 

8 1/2 

U/2 

61/2 

7/8 

7 1/4 

4 3/ 4 

131/4 

4 

71/4 

21/2 21/4 

11/16 

9 5/s 

15/s 

71/2 

1 

8 1/4 

51/4 

151/4 

4 1/2 

81/4 

3 2 7/ 8 

1/2 

9 1/2 

1 1/2 

71/2 

7/8 

7 1/2 

51/2 

141/2 

4 1/2 

7 3/4 

4 3 7/ 8 

S/8 

11 1/2 

13/4 

91/4 

U/8 

9 

61/2 

171/2 

5 1/2 

9 1/4 

5 4 3/4 

3/4 

13 3/4 

2 

1 1 

11/4 

11 

71/2 

21 

6 1/2 

11 I/4 

6 5 3/4 

13/16 

15 

2 3/ 16 

121/2 

U/8 

12 

8 

221/2 

6 1/ 2 

12 1/4 

8 71/2 

U/16 

18 1/2 

21/2 

151/2 

13/8 

14 1/2 

9 

27 1/2 

7 Vs 

14 3/4 

10 9 3/ 8 

1 1/4 

21 1/2 

2 3/4 

181/2 

13/8 

16 1/2 

10 

3U/2 

81/2 

16 3/4 

12 1 

1 VS 

U/16 

24 

31/8 

21 

13/g 

19 

11 

34 1/2 

9 

17 3/4 

14 O.D. 121/4 

19/16 

25 1/4 

3 3/s 

22 

U/2 

20 1/4 

IU/2 

361/2 

9 1/2 

19 

16 O.D. 14 

1 13/ k 

27 3/4 

31/2 

241/4 

15/8 

22 1/4 

121/2 

40 3/4 

10 1/2 

21 

18 O.D. 1] 

5 3/4 

2 

31 

4 

27 

U/8 

24 

131/4 

451/2 

12 

24 1/2 

20 O.D. 171/2 

21/4 

33 3/ 4 

41/4 

291/2 

2 

26 

141/2 

501/4 

13 

26 1/2 

24 O.D. 21 

2 5/8 

41 

51/2 

35 1/2 

21/2 

30 1/2 

18 

60 

15 1/2 

| 30 1/2 



Maximum Pressure, 1500 lb. 

per sq. in., gage, 

at 750° F. 



1 

7/8 

3/8 

5 7/s 

U/8 

4 

7/8 

5 

3 1/2 

9 

21/2 

5 

l 1/4 

l 1/8 

3/8 

6 1/4 

U/8 

4 3/s 

7 /8 

51/2 

4 

10 

3 

5 3/ 4 

1 1/2 

U/8 

7/16 

7 

U/4 

4 7/s 

1 

6 

4 1/4 

11 

31/2 

6 1/4 

2 

1 7/8 

9/16 

8 1/2 

1 1/2 

61/2 

7/8 

71/4 

4 3/4 

131/4 

4 

7 1/4 

2 1/2 

21/4 

H/16 9 5/ s 

15/8 

71/2 

1 

81/4 

5 1/4 

151/4 

41/2 

8 1/4 

3 

2 3/4 

3/4 

10 1/2 

17/8 

8 

U/8 

91/4 

5 3/ 4 

171/4 

5 

9 1/4 

4 

3 5/8 

I 

12 1/4 

21/8 

91/2 

11/4 

10 3/4 

7 1/4 

191/4 

6 

10 3/4 

5 

4 3/ 8 

1 VS 

14 3/4 

2 7/s 

1U/2 

1 1/2 

131/4 

8V4 

231/4 

71/2 

13 3/4 

6 

5 3/ 8 

1 5/16 

15 1/2 

31/4 

121/2 

U/8 

13 7/g 

9 V8 


81/8 

14 1/2 

8 

7 

1 5/8 

19 

3 5/s 

151/2 

U/8 

/ 8 

10 7/g 

>8 

91/s 

17 

10 

8 3/4 

2 

23 

41/4 

19 

U/8 

191/2 

12 

36 

IOI/4 

20 1/4 

12 

10 3/g 

2 5/i 6 

26 1/2 

4 7/g 

221/2 

2 

221/4 

13 1/4 

40 3/4 

12 

23 

14 O.D.f 

11 3/ 8 

2 1/2 

29 1/2 

51/4 

25 

21/4 

24 3/ 4 

14 1/4 

44 

121/2 

25 3/4 

16 O.D.f 

13 

2 7/s 

32 1/2 

5 3/4 

27 3/ 4 

21/2 

27 1/4 

16 1/4 

481/4 

143/4 

28 1/4 

18 O.D.f 

14 5/s 

3 1/4 

36 

6 3/ 8 

301/2 

2 3/4 

30 1/4 

17 V4 

531/4 

I6I/2 

31 1/2 

20 O.D.f 

16 3 

3 5/8 

38 3/4 

7 

323/4 

3 

32 3/4 

18 3/4 

57 3/4 

17 3/4 

34 

24 O.D.f 

19 5/g 

4 1/4 

46 


39 

31/2 

! 38 1/4 

20 3/4 

671/4 

20 1/2 

39 3/4 

•* See end of table for footnotes. 



(Tabl 

e continued on following page) 
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Table 46. — Dimensions of Steel Flanged Fittings, with Projecting Faces — Continued 



Fitting 


Flange 


Bolts 

Center to Contact Surface of liaised Face 5 * 

Contact 

Surface 

Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

Inside 

Diam- 

eter 

Min. 

Thick- 

Out- 

Diam- 

Min. 

Thick- 

Diam- 
eter of 
Bolt 

Num- 

ber 

Elbow, 

Tee, 

Cross 

Long 

Radius 

Ell 

45-deg. 

Ell 

Lat- 

eral 

Lat- 

eral 

to 

Contact 

Surface, 

Reducer* 


Metal 

eter 


Circle 


AA 

BB 

CC 

EE 

FF 

00 



Maximum Pressure, 2500 lb. per sq. in., gage, at 750° F 




1/2 

7/16 


5 1/4 


31/2 

3/4 

5 3/ie 






S/4 

9/16 

7/ 16 

51/2 

11/4 

3 3/4 

3/4 

5 3/8 






1 

3/4 

1/2 

61/4 

13/8 

41/4 

7/8 

61/16, 


4 




1 1/4 

1 

5/8 

71/4 

11/2 

51/g 


6 7/g 


4 1/4 




1 Vs 

U /8 

H/16 

8 

1 3/4 

5 3/4 

1/8 

7 9 / i 6 | 


4 3/4 




2 

11/2 

1V16 

9 1/4 

2 

6 3/4 


8 7/g 


5 3/4 

15 1/4 

51/4 

9 1/2 

2 1/2 

17/g 

1 

10 1/2 

21/4 

7 3 / 4 

1/8 

10 


6 1/4 

171/4 

5 3/4 

10 1/2 

3 

21/4 

1 S/i 6 

12 

2 5/g 

9 

1/4 

11 3/g 


7 1/4 


68/4 

11 3/4 

4 

2 7/s 

17/16 

14 

3 

10 3/4 

1/2 

131/4 


8 1/2 

23 

7 3/4 

131/2 

5 

3 5/s 

1 13/16| 

161/2 

3 5 / 8 

12 3/4 

3/4 



10 

271/4 

91/4 

15 3/4 

6 

4 3/8 

21/16 

19 

41/4 

141/2 


18 


11 1/2 

31 1/4 

101/2 

18 

8 

5 3/4 

2 5/8 

213/4 

5 

171/4 


201/8 


12 3/4 

35 1/4 

113/4 

201/s 

10 

7 3/4 

3 1/4 

261/2 

61/2 

21 1/4 

2 1/2 

25 


16 

431/4 

14 3/4 

25 1/2 

12 

8 5/s 

3 13/16 

30 

71/4 

24 3 / 8 


28 



49 1/4 

I 6 I /4 

29 


* A. raised face of 1/16 in. (dimension X) is provided on the flange of each opening of the 150-lb. 
and 300-lb. fittings and is included in the minimum flange thickness, center to contact surface, and 
contact surface to contact surface dimensions. Reducing fittings have the same center to contact 
surface dimensions as straight fittings of the largest opening. On the 400-lb., 60O-lb. f 9O0-lb., 1500-lb., 
and 2500-lb. fittings a raised face of 1/4 in. (dimension X) is no< included in the minimum flange thick- 
ness, but is included in the center to contact surface, and contact surface to contact surface dimen- 
sions. When facings other than the l/is-in. and l/4-in. raised faces, as given above, are used, the 
center to flange edge dimensions shall remain unchanged and new center to contact surface or 
contact surface to contact surface dimensions shall be established to suit the facing used. 


Table 47.- — Dimensions of Steel Flanged Base Fittings (A.S.A., B16e, 1932) 

For dimensions not given see Table 46. All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 26. 

I Center Diameter Thickness Thickness Dr illing for B ase 

Nomina 1 Pipe| to Base of Base f of Base of Ribs Diameterof| Number ” Size 
65126 R S T U Bolt Circle of Bolts of Bolts 


For 300 and 400 lb. per sq. in. at 760° F. 

For Bizes below 4 in. in the 400-lb. fittings use the dimensions of 600-lb. fittings. 


2* 

41/2 

5 1/4 

3/4 

1/2 

3 7/s 

4 

5/8 

2 1/2* 

4 3/4 

5 1/4 

3/4 

1/2 

3 7/s 

4 

5/8 

3* 

51/4 

6 1/8 

13/16 

5/8 

4 1/2 

4 

3/4 

3 1/2* 

5 5/g 

6 1/8 

13/16 

5/8 

4 Vs 

4 

3/4 

4 

6 

6 1/2 

7/8 

5/8 

5 

8 

5/8 

5 

6 3/ 4 

7 1/2 

1 

3/4 

5 7/s 

8 

3/4 

6 

71/2 

7 1/2 

1 

3/4 

5 7/8 

8 

3/4 

8 

9 

10 

11/4 

7/8 

7 7/8 

8 

3/4 

10 

101/2 

10 

11/4 

7/8 

7 7/ 8 

8 

3/4 

12 

12 

12 1/2 

17/16 

1 

10 5/ 8 

12 

3/4 

14 O.D. 

131/2 

12 1/2 

1 7/l6 

1 

10 5/g 

12 

3/4 

16 O.D. 

l43/ 4 

12 1/2 

17/16 

1 VS 

10 5/g 

12 

3/4 

18 O.D. 

I6I/4 

15 

15/8 

1 VS 

13 

12 

7/8 

20 O.D. 

17 7/ 8 

15 

15/8 

1 1/4 

13 

12 

7/8 

24 O.D. 

20 3/ 4 

17 1/2 

17/g 

1 1/4 

15 1/4 

16 

1 


For 600 lb. per sq. in. at 750° F. 


2 

4 3/4 

6 1/8 

13/16 

5/8 

4 1/2 

A 

3/4 

2 1/2 

51/4 

.6 1/8 

13/16 

5/8 

4 1/2 

4 

3/4 

3 

5 3/4 

6 1/2 

7/8 

3/4 

5 

8 

5/8 

3 1/2 

61/2 

6 1/2 

7/8 

3/4 

5 

8 

6/8 

4 

7 

7 1/2 

1 

3/4 

5 7/g 

8 

3/4 

5 

81/4 

10 

11/4 

3/4 

7 7/g 

8 

3/4 

6 

9 

10 

U/4 

3/ 4 

7 7/g 

8 

3/4 

8 

1 1 

12 1/a 

17/16 

1 

10 5/g 

12 

3/4 

1 0 

121/2 

12 1/2 

17/16 

1 

10 5/g 

12 

3/4 

12 

131/4 

15 

15/8 

1 1/8 

13 

12 

7/8 

14 O.D. 

14 3/ 4 

•15 

15/8 

1 VS 

13 

1 2 

7/8 

16 O.I). 

1 6 

15 

15/8 

1 1/4 

13 

1 2 

7/8 


( Table continued on following page ) 



FACING DIMENSIONS FOR STEEL FLANGES 5-57 


Table 47. — Dimensions of Steel Flanged Base Fittings — Continued 


Nominal Pipe] 
Size 

Center 
to Base 

R 

Diameter Thiclmess 
of Base t of Base 

T 

For 900 lb. per sq 

Thickness 
of Ribs 

U 

[. in. at 750° 

Drilling for Base 
Diameter of 1 Number Size 

Bolt Circle! of Bolts of Bolts 

F. 

3 

5 3/4 

6 I /2 

7/8 

3/4 

5 

8 

5/8 

♦ 

7 

71/2 

1 

3/4 

5 7/ 8 

8 

3/4 

5 

8 I /4 

10 

1 1/4 

3/4 

7 7/s 

8 

3/4 

6 

9 

10 

1 1/4 

S /4 

7 7/8 

8 

3/4 

8 

1 1 

121/2 

1 7/16 

1 

10 5/s 

12 

3/4 

10 

121/2 

121/2 

1 7/i6 

1 

10 5/s 

12 

3/4 

12 

131/4 

15 

1 5/8 

U/8 

13 

12 

7/8 

14 0-D. 

14 3 / 4 

15 

1 3/8 

U/8 

13 

12 

7/8 

16 O.D. 

16 

15 

15/8 

U/4 

13 

12 

7/8 



For 1500 lb. per sq. in. at 750 

F. 



2 

5V2 

6 1/2 

7/8 

3/4 

5 

A 

3/8 

2 1/2 

6 

6 1/2 

7/8 

3/4 

5 

A 

5/8 

3 

6 I /2 

7 1/2 

1 

3/4 

5 7 / 8 

A 

3/4 

4 

7 3/4 

10 

11/4 

3/4 

7 7/s 

A 

3/4 

5 

9 

10 

U/4 

3/4 

7 7/g 

A 

3/4 

6 

9 3/4 

121/2 

17/16 

1 

10 5/ s 

A 

3/4 

8 

n 1/2 

12 Vs 

17/16 

1 

10 5/s 

A 

3/4 

10 

13 3/4 

15 

15/8 

I VS 

13 

A 

7/8 

12 

151/2 

15 

1 5/8 

I VS 

13 

A 

7/g 

14 

171/4 

17 1/2 

17/8 

I 1/4 

15 1/4 

A 

I 

16 

18 3/4 

17 1/2 

17/8 

1 1/4 

15 1/4 

4 

1 


* Dimensions fox these sizes apply only to 30O-lb. fittings. For 400-lb. fittings under 4 in. 
use dimensions of 600-lb. fittings, t Bases are to be plain faced unless otherwise specified, and 
center to base dimension R is the finished dimension. 



Table 48. — Facing Dimensions for 15D-, 300-, 400-, 600-, S00-, 1500-, and 2500-lb. 
Steel Flanges (A.S.A. B16e, 1939) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 37. 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

Outside Diameter 

Inside 

Outside Diameter 

Inside 

Raised Face 
Dapped 
Large Male, 
and Large 
Tongue 

R 

Small 

Id ale 

S 

Small 
r ongue 

T 

Diameter 
of Large 
and 
Small 

T ongue 

U 

Large 

Female 5 * 

and 

Large 

Groove* 

w 

Small 

Female* 

.X 

Small 

Groove* 

Y 

Diameter 
of Large 
and 
Small 
Groove* 
Z 

1/2 

1 3/8 

23/32 

13/s 

1 

l Vie 

25/32 

1 7/16 

15/16 

3/4 

1 H/16 

, 15 /l6 

1 H/16 

1 5/16 

1 3/4 

1 

1 3/4 

1 1/4 

1 

2 

13/16 

17/s 

1 1/2 

2 1/16 

1 1/4 

1 15/16 

1 7/ 16 

1 I/4 

2 1/2 

11/2 

2 1/4 

17/8 

2 9/16 

1 9/16 

2 5 / 16 

1 13/ 16 

1 1/2 

2 7/8 

13/4 

21/2 

2 1/8 

2 15/ 1S 

1 13/16 

2 9/16 

2 1/16 

2 

3 5/s 

21/4 

3 v 4 

2 7/s 

3 11/16 

2 5/16 

3 5/ 16 

2 13/16 

2 1/2 

4 1/8 

2H/16 

3 3/ 4 

3 3/s 

4 3/16 

2 3/4 

3 8/16 

3 5/ 16 

3 

5 

3 5/i 6 

4 5/S 

1 1/4 

5 1/16 

3 3/s 

4 Vl6 

4 3/ 16 

3 1/2 

5 1/2 

313/16 

5 Vs 

4 3/4 

5 9/16 

3 7/8 

5 V 16 

4 n/iB 

4 

6 3/i6 

4 5/16 

5 11/16 

5 3/16 

6 I/4 

4 3/s 

5 3/4 

5 Vs 

5 

7 5/16 

5 3/8 

6 13/ 16 

6 5/1.6 

7 3/8 

5 7/16 

6 7/s 

6 1/4 

6 

8 1/2 

6 3/ 8 

8 

7 1/2 

8 9/ie 

6 */ 16 

8 1/ 16 

7 7/i6 

8 

10 5/ s 

8 3/g 

10 

9 3/g 

10 H/16 

8 7/ie 

10 Vie 

9 5/16 

10 

12 3/4 

101/2 

l 2 

1/4 

1 2 13/ 16 

10 9/ 16 

12 V 16 

11 3/ie 

12 

15 

1 21/2 

14 1/4 

1 3 1/2 

1 5 Vie 

1 2 9/ lfi 

1 4 5/ !6 

13 7/16 

14 O.D. 

16 1/4 

1 3 3/4 

1 5 1/2 

1 4 3/4 

16 a/ 16 

13 13/16 

15 9/16 

14 11/16 

16 O.D. 

18 1/2 

15 3/ 4 

1 7 6/g 

]6 3/ 4 

18 9/ ifi 

15 13/16 

17 11/16 

16 11/16 

18 O.D. 

21 

17 3/ 4 

20l/ S 

1 9 I/4 

7-1 1/16 

17 13/is 

20 3/16 

19 3/16 

20 O.D. 

23 

19 3/4 

22 

2 1 

2» 1 16 

19 13/ 15 

22 V 16 

20 15/is 

24 O.D. 

27 1/4 

2 3 3/4 

261/4 

2 51/4 

27 5 ; 16 

23 ISAs 

28 5/15 

25 3/ie 


* Depth of groove or female, 3/l6 in., for sizes. Height of raised face, 150- and 300-lb. stand- 
ards, tyijin. Height of raised face. 400-, 600-,'.)00-, 15U0- and 250O~lb. standards, 1/4 in. A toler- 
ance of ±0.016 inch (1/64 inch) is allowed on the inside and outside diameters of all facings. 
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Table 49. — Facing Dimensions for Ring-joint Flanges * 

A.S.A., Bl6e, 1939 and A.P.I., 5G3, 1S3 7 Standards 
For dimensi o ns not given see Table 45. All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 38. 


Pitch 

Diana., 

ling 

and 

Groove 

Width 

of 

Groove 

Depth 

Groove 

Diam. of 
Raised 
Face, 
Ring or 
Lamped 
Joint 

Ring 

No. 

See 

Table 

50 

Approx. 
Distance 
between 
Flanges J 

Pitch 

Diam.., 

and 

Groove 

Width 

of 

Groove 

Depth 

of 

Groove 

Diam. of 
Raised 
Face, 
ling or 
Lapped 
Joint 

Ring 

No. 

See 

Table 

50 

Approx. 
Distance 
between 
Flanges J 

P 

D 

It 

K 



P 

D 

It 1 

K 




For 150 lb. per sq. in. 


For 300 lb. per sq, in. 


l/o 







1 11/32 

9/32 

3/16 

2 

R 11 

1/8 _ 








1 H/16 

H/32 

7/32 

2 V2 

R 13 

5/32 

1 7 /8 

11/32 

7/32 

2 1/2 

R 15 

5/32 

2 

1/32 

7/32 

2 3/4 

R 16 

S/32 

11/4 

21/4 

H/32 

7/32 

2 7/s 

R 17 

V32 

2 3/s 

11/32 

7/32 

\ l l z 

R 18 

5/32 

U/2 

2 9/16 

H/32 

7/32 

31/4 

R 19 

5/32 

2 11/16 

11/32 

7/32 

3 9/16 

R 20 

g/32 

2 

31/4 

11/32 

1/4 

4 

R 22 

5/32 

31/4 

15/32 

5/l6 

4 1/4 

R 23 

7/32 

21/2 

4 

11/32 

1/4 

43/4 

R 25 

5/32 

A 

15/32 

5/ 16 

5 

R 26 

7/32 

3 

41/2 

H/32 

1/4 

51/4 

R29 

5 /32 

4 7/s 

15/32 

5/16 

5 3/4 

R 31 § 

7/32 

31/2 

5 3 /i< 

H/32 

1/4 

6 l/l 6 

R33 

5/32 

|3/l6 

J5/32 

5/16 

5 I/ 4 

R 34 

7/32 

4 

5 7/s 

11/32 

1/4 

6 3/4 

R 36 

5/32 

5 7/8 

15/32 

6 /l6 

6 Vs 

R 37 

7/32 

5 

6 3/4 

11/32 

1/4 

7 5/s 

R40 

5/32 

71/8 

15/32 

5/ 16 

5 K 4 

R 41 

7/32 

6 

7 5/s 

H/32 

1/4 

8 5/s 

R43 

5/32 

S5/ 16 

15/32 

5/16 

9 

R 45 

7/32 

8 

9 3/4 

H/32 

1/4 

10 3/4 

R48 

5/32 

10 5/s 

15/32 

5/16 

7/g 

R 49 

7/32 

10 

12 

H/32 

1/4 

13 

R52 

5/32 

12 3/4 

15/ 32 

5/l6 

14 

R 53 

7/32 

12 

15 

H/32 

1/4 

16 

R56 

5/32 

15 

15/32 

5/16 

16 1/4 

R 57 

7/32 

14 0.D. 

15 5/s 

H/32 

1/4 

163/4 

R59 

1/8 

161/2 

15/32 

5/16 

18 

R 61 

7/32 

16 0.D. 

17 7/g 

H/32 

1/4 

19 

R64 

1/8 

If 1/2 

15/32 

5/l6 

20 

R 65 

7/32 

180.D. 

20 3/s 

H/32 

1/4 

211/2 

R68 

1/8 

21 

15/32 

J/l8 

22 5/8 

R 69 

% 

20 O.D. 

22 

H/32 

1/4 

231/2 

R72 

V8 

23 

17/32 

21/32 

3 /8 

25 

R 73 

24 O.D. 

261/2 

H/32 

1/4 

28 

I R76 

1/8 

271/4 

7/16 

29 1/2 

R 77 

1/4 


] 

?or 400 lb. per set. in. 




For 600 lb 

. per sq. in. 








RING-JOINT FLANGES 


Table 49. — Facing Dimensions for Ring-joint Flanges — Continued 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 


Pitch 

Dianx, Width Depth 
Ring of of 
and Groove | Groove 
Groove 


21/2 

4 

5 

6 
8 
10 
12 


111/161 

2 

2 3/ 

lit 

4 

43/ 


11 

I6 VJ 


For 2500 lb. per sq. in. 

m 



r- Groove for Elag» H wide and greatest 

r=i&fcTk?h<i , &hSM*t* 

& r^gtor ?T4 VHiag* 
T=»0foE l/'l'-A 


t Depth of groove is added to minimum flange thickness Q. See Table 45. 
j For ring joints when, joint is compressed. This dimension must be added in calculating 
“laying lengths.” 

5 For ring joints with lapped flanges make -P = 4 5/8 in. and use ring R30. 



Rings for Ring Joints 


Table 50. — Dimensions of Rings for Ring Pipe Joints 

A.S.A., B16e, 1939 and A.P.L, 5G3, 1937 Standards 

P = pitch diameter of ring; A — width of ring; B = height of oval ring; H = height of octagonal 
ring; C — height of flat on octagonal ring. See Fig. 39. All dimensions in inches. 


No. H | C No_ H | C | No. | P 


Ell 


1/4 

V 16 

R34 

5 3/16 

7/l6| 

/16 


R57 

5 

7/16 




R12 

9/16 

Vie! 

*/l6 

It 35 

5 3/8 

7/16 

H/16 1 


R58 

5 

7/8 

1/8 

1/16 


R13 

H/li 

5 /l6 

V 16 

It 36 

5 7/8 

5/ 16 

9/16 


R59 

5 5/s! 

s /ie| 

9/16 


R14 

3/4 

6 /ib 

9/16 

It 37 

5 7/8 

7 /l6 

H/16 


R60 

6 

1/4 , 

19/16 

1/2 

[5/8 

R15 

7/8 

5/lfil 

9/16 

R38 

6 3/16 

5/8 

7 /s . 

13 7l6 V 16 R.61 

I6I/2 

Vu 

“/id 

RI6| 

2 

5/16 

9/16 

R 39 

6 3/ 8 

7 /l6 

11/16! 


R62 

161/2! 

5/8 

7/8 

13/i« 

il Vl6 

R17| 

2 Vi 

5/16 

9/16 

R 40 

6 3/4 

5/16 

9/16 


R63 

161/2 


15/16 

1/4 

1/2 

R18 

2 3/g 

5/16 

9 / 16 

R 41 

7 1/8 

7/16 

11/16 


R 64 

17 7/8 

s/iel 

Vl6 



R19 

29/16 

5/16' 

9/16 

R42 

71/2 

3/4 

l 

15/16 V 16 R65 

81/2 

7/ie 

H/16 



E20 

2 11/16 

i 5/16 

9/ 16 

R43 

7 5/ 8 

5/16 

9/16 


R6€>1 

8V2 

5/8 

7/8 

13/if 

i! Vl6 

R21 


7/16 

U/K 

R44 

7 5/8 

7/16 

n/ie! 


R67 

81/2 

11/8 

17/16 


9/16 

R22| 

31/4 

5/16 

9/ 16 

R45 

8 5/ 16 

7/16 H/16 ! 


R 68 203/8 

5/16 

9/16 



E23 

31/4 

7/16 

H/l6 

R46 


V2 

3/4 

11/ 16 

R 60 


7 /l6 

iVu| 



R24 

3 3/4 

7/16 

! 11/16 

R47 


3/4 

1 

is/ie! 

R 70 


3/4 

1 

5/16 

E25 

4 

5/16 

9/16 

R 48 

9 3/4 

5/16 

9/l.6 


R 71 121 

i/s 

1 7/16 

3/8 

9/16 

R26 

4 

7/16 

H/16 

R 49 

10 5/s 

7/16 H/16 


R 72 

22 

6/16 

9/ 16 



R27 

41/4 

7/l< 

H/16 

R 50 

10 5/s 

5/8 

7/8 

13/1! 

R 73 

23 

1/2 

3/4 


, 5/16 

R28 

4 3/ 8 

1/2 

3/4 

R 51 

11 

7/8 

U/8 

11/ 

R 74 

23 


1 

15/1 

1 1 5/l6 

R29 

41/2 

5/1! 

9/16 

R 52 

12 

5/16 9/ 16 


R75 

23 




5/8 

R30 

4 5/g 


H/16 

R53 

12 3/ 4 

7/1! 

ll/ll 


R 76 

, 26 1/2 


9/16 




R31 

4 7/ 8 


H/l6 

R 54 

12 3/4 

5/8 

7/8 

13/11 

R 77 

1*71/. 


7 /S 


|5/l6 

R32 


3/4 

R 55 

131/2 

1 VS 

17/16 

13/g 

R7S 

27 l/ 4 


1 5/ 16 

V4' 

1/2 

R33 



9/16 

R 56 


5/1 



R 79 

27 1/. 

1_3/8_ 

1/V4 1 

U/8 

11/ 18 
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Table 51. — Dimensions of Steel Welding Neck Flanges 

American Standards Association, A.S.A., B16e, 1939 
For dimensions not given see Table 45. All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 40. 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

Flange 

I Hub Diameter 

Length 

through 

Hub 

7 

Nominal 

Pipe 

Size 

| Flange 

1 Hub Diameter 

Length 
through 
, Hub 

Y 

Out- 

side 

Diam. 

1 o 

Thick- 

ness, 

min. 

Q 

Outside 

X 

Begin- 
ning of 
Chamfer 
H 

Out- 

side 

Diam. 

O 

Thick- 

ness, 

min, 

Q 

Outside 

J 

Begin- 
ning of 
Chamfer 
H 

For 150 lb. per sq. in., gage 


For 300 lb- per sq. in. 

, gage 


l / 2 1 

3 1/2 

7/16 

1 3/i6 

0.84 

1 7/g 

Vi 

3f / 4 

f/i e 

1 1/2 

0.84 

2 V 16 

, 3/ < 1 

3 7 / 8 

1/2 

1 1/2 

1.05 

2 1/16 

3/4 

4 5/s 

V 8 

1 J /8 

1 .05 

2 1/4 

41/4 

9/16 

1 15/16 

i 1.32 

2 3/i 6 

1 

4J/8 


2 1/8 

1 .32 

2 7/16 

1 1/4 

4 5/8 

5/8 

2 5/16 

1.66 

2 1/4 

11/4 

5 3-/4 

f/4 


1 .66 

2 9/ 16 

1 l/£ 

5 

11/16 

2 9/i6 

1.90 

2 7/i 6 

11/2 

6 Vs 

13/16 

2 3/4 

1 .90 

2 H/lfl 

2 

6 

3/4 

31/16 

2.38 

2 1/2 

2 

61/2 

t 7 /8 

3 Vie 

2.38 

2 3/4 

2 l / 2 

7 

7/8 

3 9/ie 

2.88 

2 3/4 

2 i / 2 

71/2 

I 

11/8 

3 15/16 

2.88 

3 


71/2 

15/16 

41/4 

3.50 

2 3/4 

3 

81/4 

4 5/ 8 

3.50 

3 1/8 

11/2 

8 V 2 

15/16 

413/16 

4.00 

2 13/16 

31/2 

9 

?/L 6 

5 1/4 

4.00 

3 3/16 

♦ 

9 

15/16 

5 5/i6 

4.50 

3 

4 

10 

Vi 

5 3/4 

4.50 

3 3/s 

5 

10 

t 15/l6 

6 7/ie 

5.56 

3 1/2 

5 

1 1 

1 3/8 

7 

5.56 

3 7 / 8 

6 

11 

7 9/16 

6.63 

3 1/2 

6 

121/2 

J/l 6 

81/8 

6.63 

3 7/8 

8 

131/2 

1 VS 

9H/16 

8.63 

4 

8 

15 

5/8 

IOI /4 

8.63 

4 3/8 

10 

16 

1 3/16 

12 

10.75 

4 

10 

171/2 

1 7/g 

12 S /8 

10.75 

4 5/8 

12 

19 

1 I /4 

14 3/g 

12.75 

4 1/2 

12 

201/2 

2 

14 3/4 

12.75 

5 1/8 

14 O.D. 

21 

1 3/8 

15 3/4 

14.00 

5 

14 O.D. 

23 

21 /g 

16 3/4 

14.00 

5 5/g 

16 O.D. 

231/2 

1 7/ie 

18 

16.00 

5 

16 O.D. 

251/2 

21/4 

19 

16.00 

5 3/4 

18 O.D. 

25 

1 9/16 

19 7 / 8 

18.00 

5 1/2 

18 O.D. 

28 

2 3/g 

21 

18.00 

6 I /4 

20 O.D. 

271/2 

1 11/16 

22 

20.00 

5 ll/ie 

20 O.D. 

301/2 

21/2 

23 1/s 

20.00 

6 3/8 

24 O.D. 

32 

17/8 

261/8 

24.00 

6 

24 O.D. 

36 

2 3/4 

27 5 / 8 

24.00 

6 5 / 8 


For 

400 lb. per sq. in., gage 



For 600 lb. per sq. in., 

. gage 


1/2 

3 3/4 

9/16 

1 1/2 

0.84 

2 1/16 

V 2 

3?a 

?/l 6 

]l /2 

0.84 

2 1/16 

3/4 

4 5 / 8 

5/8 

17/8 

1.05 

2 1/4 

3/4 

45/8 

V 8 

17/8 

1 .05 

21/4 

1 

4 7 / 8 

11/16 

21/8 

1.32 

2 7/i6 

1 

4 7/8 

11/ 16 

2 1/8 

1 .32 

2 7/ 16 

1 1/4 

51/4 

13 /l 6 

21/2 

1.66 

2 5/8 

11/4 

51/4 

13/ U 

2 V 2 

1 .66 

2 5 / 8 

1 1/2 

61/8 

1 V 8 

2 3/4 

1.90 

2 3/4 

I 1/2 

61/8 


2 3/4 

1 .90 

2 3/4 

2 

6 I /2 

3 5/ie 

2.38 

2 7 / 8 

2 

61/2 

* 

1 

] Vs 

3 6/16 

2.38 

2 7 / 8 

21/2 

71/2 

1 VS 

3 15/16 

2.88 

3 1/8 

21/2 

71/2 

3 15/16 

2.88 

3 1/8 

3 

81/4 

1 1/4 

4 5 / 8 

3.50 

3 1/4 

3 

8 1/4 

1 1/4 

4 5/s 

3.50 

3 1/4 

31/2 

9 

13/8 ; 

5 1/4 

4.00 

3 3/8 

31/2 

9 

13/g 

5 1/4 

4.00 

3 3/s 

4 

10 

1 3/8 

5 3/4 

4.50 

3 1/2 

4 

10 3/4 

11/2 

6 

4.50 

4 

5 

11 

11/2 

7 

5.56 

4 

5 

13 

13/4 

7 7/ie 

5.56 

4 1/2 

6 

121/2 

15/8 

31/8 

6.63 

4 1/16 

6 

14 

17/8 

8 3/4 

6.63 

4 5/s 

8 

15 

17/8 

IOI /4 

8.63 

4 5/8 

8 

I 6 I /2 

2 3/i e 

10 3/4 

8.63 

5 1/4 

10 

171/2 

21/8 

12 5/g 

10.75 

4 7 / 8 

10 

20 

21/2 

13 1/2 

10.75 

6 

12 

201/2 

21/4 

14 3/4 

12.75 

5 3/8 

12 

22 

2 5/8 

15 3/4 

12.75 

61/8 

14 O.D. 

23 

2 3/s 

16 3/4 

14.00 

5 7/8 

14 O.D. 

23 3 / 4 

2 3/4 

17 

14.00 

6 I /2 

16 O.D. 

251/2 

2 1/2 

19 

16.00 

6 

16 O.D. 

27 

3 

19 1/2 

16.00 

7 

18 O.D. 

28 

2 5 / 8 

21 

18.00 

6 1/2 

18 O.D. 

291/4 

31/4 

21 1/2 

18.00 

71/4 

20 O.D. 

301/2 

2 3/4 

231/s 

20.00 

6 5/g 

20 O.D. 

32 

31/2 

24 

20.00 

7 1/2 

24 O.D. | 

36 | 

3 

27 5 / 8 

24.00 

6 7/s 

24 O.D. 

37 

4 

28 1/4 

24.00 

8 


For 900 lb. per sq. in 

gage 



For 1500 lb. per sq. in. 

, gage 


1/2 

4 3/ 4 

7/8 

1 1/2 

0.84 

2 3/s 

1/2 

4 3/4 

7/8 

1 1/2 

0.84 

2 3 / 8 

3/4 

fl /8 

1 

1 3/ 4 

1.05 

2 3/4 

3/4 

51/8 


1 3/4 

1 .05 

2 3/4 

1 

5 7/8 

1 Vs 

2 VIS 

1.32 

2 VS 

1 

1 1/4 

5 7/8 

1 1/8 

2 1/16 

1 .32 

2 7/8 

1 1/4 

6 1/4 

1 Vs 

21/2 

1,66 

2 7 / 8 

61/4 

11/8 

2 1/2 

1 .66 

2 7/8 

1 1/2 

7 

1 1/4 

2 3/4 

1.90 

3 1/4 

I 1/2 

7 

U/4 

2 3/4 

1 .90 

3 1/4 

2 

81/2 

1 V 2 

41/8 

2.38 

4 

2 

81/2 

1 1/2 

4 l/s 

2.38 

4 

2 1/2 

9 5/8 

1 5/8 

4 7/8 

2.88 

4 VS 

21/2 

9 5/8 

15/8 

4 7/s 

2.88 

4 1/8 

3 

91/2 

1 1/2 

5 

3.50 

4 

3 

101/2 

17/8 

5 1/4 

3.50 

4 5/8 

4 

111/2 

13 / 4 

61/4 

4.50 

4 1/2 

4 

121/4 

21/8 

6 3/s 

4.50 

4 7/s 

5 

13 3/4 

2 

7 1/2 

5.56 

5 

5 

14 3 / 4 

2 7/g 

7 3/4 

5.56 

6 1/8 

6 

15 

2 3/iq 

9 1/4 

6.63 

5 1/2 

6 

151/2 

31/4 

9 

6.63 

6 3 / 4 

8 

I 8 I /2 

21/2 

11 3/4 

8.63 

6 3/g 

8 

19 

3 5/8 

11 1/2 

8.63 

8 3/s 

10 

211/2 

2 3/4 

141/2 

10.75 

7 1/4 

10 

23 

4 1/4 

14 1/2 

10.75 

10 

12 

24 

3 1/8 

161/2 

12.75 

7 7/8 

12 

261/2 

4 7/g 

17 3 / 4 

12.75 

11 VS 

14 O.D. 

25 1/4 

3 3/8 

17 3/4 

14.00 

8 3 / 8 

14 O.D. 

29 1/2 

51/4 

19 1/2 

14.00 

11 3/4 

16 O.D. 

27 3/4 

31/2 

20 

16.00 

8 1/2 

16 O.D. 

32 1/2 

5 3/4 

21 3 / 4 

16.00 

12 1/4 

18 O.D. 

31 

4 

22 I /4 

18.00 

9 

18 O.D. 

36 

6 3/ 8 

23 1/2 

18.00 

12 7/s 

20 O.D. 

33 3/4 

4 1/4 

24 1/2 

20.00 

9 3/4 

20 O.D. 

383/4 

7 

25 1/4 

20.00 

14 

24 O.D. 

41 

51/2 

29 1/2 

24.00 

11 1/2 

24 O.D. 

46 

8 

30 

24.00 

16 


( Table continued on following page) 
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Table 51. — Dimensions of Steel Welding Neck Flanges — Continued 


Flange 


Hub Diameter 


Nominal Out- Thick- Begin- thr ~ h 

|hpe side Outside ningof Tr.of 

Diam. Chamfer! 

0 X H 


Size 


2 

21/2 

A 

5 

6 
8 
10 
12 


For 2500 lb. per sq. in., gage 


5 

1/4 

1 Vl 6 

1 11/16 

0.84 

5 

1/2 

1 1/4 

2 

1.05 

6 

1/4 

1 3/8 

21/4 

1.32 

7 

1/4 

1 1/2 

27/8 

1.66 

8 


1 3/4 

31 /s 

1.90 

9 

1/4 

2 

3 3/4 

2.38 

10 

1/2 

2 1/4 

41/2 

2.88 

12 


2 5 /s 

51/4 

3.50 

14 


3 

61/2 

4.50 

16 

1/2 

3 5/8 

8 

5.56 

19 

4 1/4 

91/4 

6 63 

21 

3/4 

5 

12 

8.63 

26 

1/2 

6 1/2 

14 3/4 

10.75 

30 


7 1/4 

17 3 /g 

12.75 


31/8 

31/2 

3 3/4 

4 3/8 

5 5/8 

6 5/8 
7V 2 
9 

10 3/4 
12 1/2 
16 1/2 
18 1/4 





Fig. 40. Steel Welding Week Flange 


8. PIPING DETAILS 


EXPANSION IN PIPING- is provided for by the flexibility of the piping system, as a 
whole, expansion bends, expansion joints, and by so introducing changes of direction that 
expansion will swivel the pipe in screwed fittings. "Walker and Crocker (Piping Hand- 
book) give the following formula for the expansion of piping: 

u = Z4(l 4 a(t - 32) /lOOO J + b{(t - 32)/100C) ! ], 


where Xg, Lo — length at tempera- 
ture t and at 32° F. p respectively; 
t«* final temperature of pipe, deg. F.; 
a,b «** constants whose values are : 

a b 

Cast Iron 0 . 005441 0 . 001747 

Steel.... 0.006212 0.001623 

Wrought Iron. 0.006503 0.001622 

Copper 0.009278 0.001244 

The curves of Fig. 41 have been 
derived from this formula. 

Stresses caused by expansion 
may exceed those due to the inter- 
nal fluid pressure. In high-tem- 
perature work, creep stress also must 
be considered. Maximum permis- 
sible stress resulting from internal 
pressure, expansion, and dead weight 
between supports is 15,000 lb. per 
sq. in., up to temperatures of 700° F-, 
with a reduction for higher tempera- 
tures. See p. 5-28. 

References. — Walker and Crocker, 
Piping Handbook, McGraw-Hill; 
Crocker and Sanford, Elasticity of 
Pipe Bends, Trans, A. S.M.E., xliv, 1922, 
p. 547; A. M. Wahl, Stresses and Reac- 
tions in Expansion Pipe Bends, Trans. 
A.S.M.J3*. FSP-50— 49, 1928; W. H. 
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Shipman, Design of Steam Piping to Care for Expansion, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-51-52, 1629; C. T. 
Mitch. ell, Graphic Method for Determining Stresses in Pipe Lines, Trans. A. S.M.E., PSP— 52— 25, 
1930; E. T. Cope and E. A. "Wert, Load Deflection for Large, Plain, Corrugated and Creased 
Pipe Bends, Trans. A.S.M.E., PSP-54-12, 1932; S. W. Spielvogel and S. Kameros, Trans. 
A.S.M.E., FSP-57— 10, 1935; H. M. Hovgaard, Elastic Deformation of Pipe Bends and Deformation 
of Plane Pipes, and Farther Research on Pipe Bends, Publication, of Id ass. Inst, of Tech., vol. 62, 
No. 64 (Nov., 1926) and vol. 64, No. 56 (Deo., 1928); A. ML ‘Wahl, J. W. Bowley and G. Back, 
Stresses in Turbine Pipe Bends, Mech. Engg., Nov., 1929; J. H. Walker, Steam Piping for 1000 
deg., Power Plant Engg., June, 1931. 

Expansion Joints. — Expansion joints may be either single- or double-slip expansion 
joints, Mg. 44, or corrugated copper joints, Mgs. 42 and 43. The number of joints to be 


Table 52. — Traverse of Single-slip Expansion Joints 


Pipe size, in. . . , 

. 2 

21/2 

3 

1 31/2 

Traverse, in. . . . 

. 2 1/2 

2V2 

2 3/4 

1 3 



Type A Type B Type C 

Fig>. 42. Corrugated Copper Expansion Joint 


Table 53. — Dimensions and Weights of Copper Expansion. Joints 


(E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Boston) 

See Fig. 42, Dimensions in inches; weights in pounds 




j Pipe Size, in. 



3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


E 


111/4 

11 1/4 

12 1/2 

12 1/2 

12 1/2 

13 

13 1/2 

13 1/2 

14 

15 

. ' 

F 


11 

12 

13 1/2 

16 3 / 4 

18 3/4 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 


D 

10 1/2 

111/2 

11 1/4 

14 

17 

19 1/4 

23 1/2 

25 

27 

29 

31 


N 

8 

8 

11 

1 1 I/ 4 I 

12 1/2 

13 1/4 

13 1/4 

14 1/2 

15 1/4 

16 3/4 

17 


M 

9 

9 

8 V2 

10 3/4 

9 3/ 4 

9 3/4 

11 1/2 

11 Vs 

11 1/2 

11 1/2 

H 1/2 


S 

26 1/2 

26 1/2 

26 3/ 4 

29 1/2 

29 1/2 

29 1/2 

31 

31 1/2 

33 

33 1/2 

34 


Wt. A 


90 

102 

139 

162 

208 

305 

415 

534 

612 

702 


“ B 

71 

94 

1 09 

170 

212 

275 

393 

423 

532 

631 

678 


M 

11 1/2 

11 1/2 

11 1/4 

12 1/2 

12 

12 

14 l/ 2 

14 1/2 

14 1/2 

14 1/2 

14 1/2 

H/2 

S 

29 

29 

29 1/2 

31 1/2 

31 1/2 

31 1/2 

34 

34 1/2 

36 

36 l/ 2 

37 

Wt. A 


109 

122 

174 

207 

262 

379 

488 

618 

710 

805 


“ B 

99 

120 

125 

205 

257 

329 

467 

497 

616 

728 

781 


L 

43 1/ 2 

43 1/2 

46 

51 3/ 4 

51 3/s 

52 1/4 

55 3/4 

57 1/2 

59 3/4 

61 3/4 

62 1/2 


M 

14 

14 

14 

16 

14 

14 

17 1/2 

17 1/2 

17 1/2 

17 1/2 

17 Vs 


S 

31 1/2 

31 1/2 

32 1/4 

35 

33 1/2 

33 1/2 

37 

37 1/2 

39 

39 1/2 

40 


Wt. A 


132 

145 

236 

251 

316 

445 

562 

702 

807 

908 


“ B 

123 

143 

150 

267 

301 

383 

533 

570 

700 

826 

884 


“ C 

154 

193 

190 

327 

407 

542 

765 

822 

1031 

1231 

1319 


L 

48 1/2 

48 1/2 

51 1/2 

55 l/ 4 

55 3/4 

56 1/2 

61 3/ 4 

63 1/2 

65 3/4 

67 3/4 

68 l/£ 


M 

19 

19 

18 

19 1/2! 

16 3/ 4 

16 3/ 4 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

3 

S 

36 1/2 

36 1/2 

36 1/4 

38 l/ 2 

36 1/2 

36 1/2 

40 1/2 

41 

42 1/2 

43 

43 1/2 


Wt. A 


179 

191 

299 

296 

371 

509 

635 

786 

906 

1012 


“ B 

170 

190 

190 

330 

346 

438 

59 7 

644 

784 

925 

988 


“ C 

190 

231 

240 

397 

496 

650 

914 

969 

1199 

1426 

1525 


L 

53 1/2 

53 1/2 

57 

62 1/4 

60 

60 3/4 

67 3/4 

69 1/2 

71 3/4 

73 3/4 

74 1/2 


M 



20 3/ 4 

23 1/4 

21 

21 

27 

27 

27 

27 

07 

4 

S 



39 1/4 

42 1/z 

40 1/2 

40 1/2 

46 1/2 

47 

48 1/2 

49 

H 

49 1/2 


Wt. A 




361 

340 

425 

574 

709 

871 

1 005 



“ B 



215 

392 

390 

492 

662 

717 

869 

1024 

1 092 


“ C 

*237 

278 

290 

522 

585 

759 

1045 

1114 

1368 

1621 

1731 


L 

63 1/2 

63 1/2 

65 1/4 

69 l/ 4 

65 1/4 

66 

74 3/ 4 

76 1/2 

78 3/4 

80 3/4 

81 I /2 

6 

M 

19* 

19* 

18 

191/2 

16 3/4 

163/ 4 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 


Wt. C 

331 

371 

370 

647 

674 

868 

1174 

1263 

1536 

1819 

1 939 


L 



71 1/4 

76 3/ 4 

73 3/ 4 

74 1/2 

86 3/4 

88 1/2 

90 3/4 

92 3/4 

93 1/2 

8 

M 



20 3/4 

23 1/4 

21 

21 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 


Wt. C 



420 

872 

763 

977 

1303 

1412 

1705 

2059 

2147 


* Type C only. 
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installed or the lineal feet of pipe for which each joint will compensate is determined by 
the traverse or movement of the joint. Table 52 gives the traverse of s in gle-slip joints, 
and Table 53 the expansion and dimensions of corrugated copper expansion joints. 

_ A corrugated copper expansion 
joint with standard flanges will with- 
stand 125 lb. per sq. in. working pres- 
sure. With extra heavy flanges it will 
withstand a maximum of 250 lb. per 
sq. in. working pressure. A copper 
expansion joint never should be in- 
stalled with superheat unless fitted 3 Fig. 43. Corrugated Fig. 44. Single Slip Expansion 
with Monel metal sleeves- An expan- Expansion Joint Joint 

sion joint will not function properly unless the pipe line is securely anchored and baa 
the required number of pipe guides. Anchors should be placed between every pair of 
joints and at every elbow. 





Circle Bend 



Expansion Bends are of various forms as shown in Fig. 45 and Table 54. For extreme 
flexibility bends are corrugated or creased. The expansion taken up by expansion bends 

Table 54- Dimensions of Pipe Bends 


(See Fig. 45) 


Size 

of 

Pipe, 

in. 

Radius 
of Bend, 
in. 

X 

Length 

of 

Tangent, 

in, 

V 


Lineal Feet of Pipe 

in 


Minimum 
Radius 
of Bends, 
Extra Strong 
Pipe, in. 

U-Eend 

90° 

Bend 

45° 

Bend 

2 

12 1/a 

3 

y 

9 1/4" 

2' 

1 V4 " 

r 

3 7/s" 

6 

3 

15 

4 

4' 

7 1/8" 

2' 

7 3/ 4 " 

r 

7 7/s" 

12 

31/2 

17 1/2 

5 

y 

5" 

3' 

1 1/2" 

r 

1 1 3/4" 

! 12 

4 

20 

5 

6' 

1 " 

3' 

5 1/2" 

2' 

I 3/4" 

14 

5 

25 

6 

7' 

6 5/ 8 " 

4' 

3 1/4" 

2' 

7 1/2" 

14 

6 

30 

7 

r 

0 1/4" 

5' 

1 VS" 

y 

1 1/2" 

15 

8 

40 

9 

ir 

113 / 4 " 

6' 

9" 

4' 

1 1/2" 

23 

10 

50 

12 

]y 

1 W * 

8' 

6 1/2" 

5' 

3 1/4" 

30 

12 

60 

14 

18' 

0 1/4" 

10' 

0 1/4" 

6' 

3 1/4" 

36 

M 

70 

16 

21' 

0" 

1 1' 

10" 

T 

3" 

48 

16 

96 

18 



15' 

6 3/4" 

9' 

3 1/2" 

60 

18 

108 

18 



17' 

1 3/4" 

10' 

0 7/s" 

66 

20 

120 

18 



18' 

8 1/2" 

10' 

10 1/4" i 

72 

24 

144 

18 



21' 

10" 

1 2' 

0 5/s" 

108 


n — 14 
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Table 55. — Expansion Taken Up "by Pipe Bends 

‘ (Crane Co., Chicago, 1929) 

Figures in tlie table give the expansion, in inches, in a pipe line taken up by a quarter bend. 
To obtain the expansion taken up by other types of bends, multiply values in table by the following 
factors: TJ-bends, multiply by 2; single offset bends or expansion TJ -bends, multiply by 4; double 
offset bends, circle bends, or double offset expansion U-bends, multiply by 5. 


Pipe 

Size, 


Mean Radius of Bend, in. 


1 

2 

21/2 

3 

31/2 

4 

41/2 

5 

6 
8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 


3/4 

V2 

3/8 

3/8 

1/4 

1/4 


1 3/4 
1 

7/8 

5/8 

s /8 

1/2 

1/2 

3/8 

3/8 


40 


31/8 

13/4 

U/2 

U/8 

1 

1 

7/8 

3/ 4 

5/8 

V2 


50 


2 3/4 

2 1/4 
1 7/8 
1 5/8 
1 1/2 
1 3/8 
1 VS 
1 

3/4 

5/8 


60 


3 7/ 8 
31/4 
2 5/8 

2 3/s 
2 

17/8 

15/8 

13/g 

1 

7/8 

3/ 4 


70 


5 3/s 
4 1/2 
3 5/s 
3 1/8 
2 7/8 
2 1/2 
2 1/4 
1 7/8 
1 1/2 
1 1/8 
1 

7/8 


5 3/4 
4 3/4 

-41/8 

3 3/4 

3 3/s 
3 

21/2 

17/s 

H/2 

13/8 

U/8 

7/8 


6 

5 1/4 
4 3/4 
4 1/4 
3 3/4 
3 1/8 
2 1/2 
2 

1 5/8 
1 3/a 
1 1/4 


5 3/4 
51/4 
4 5/s 
3 7/8 
3 

2 3/g 
2 

13/4 

U/2 


5 5/ 8 

4 3/4 

3 5/8 
2 7/s 
2 1/2 
21/8 
1 7/8 
1 5/8 


5 5/8 
4 3/s 
31/2 
2 7/s 
21/2 
21/4 
17/g 
13/4 


is given in Table 55. These values may be large, and at high temperatures may introduce 
undesirable stresses in the pipe- They should be cheeked by a mathematical analysis of 
the pipe line as a whole before being accepted for design. 

VAN" STONE PIPE JOINT. — The original Van Stone joint was produced by expanding 
and turning over the end of the pipe, the resulting flange providing a bearing for a loose 
steel flange in which the bolt holes were drilled. The present form, as made by the 
M. W. Kellogg Co., New York is shown in Fig. 46. The upset end of the pipe is made of 
the same thickness as the pipe itself, but can be made as much 
thicker as desired, up to 200 percent of the pipe thickness. The 
square corner is formed in the upsetting process. The fillet 
radius on the back of the joint and on the face of the loose flange 
~72 are concentric, thus bringing the bearing of the flange on the 
V^J joint as close as possible to the pipe, and reducing the lever arm, 
Vj tending to bend the joint, to the distance of the clearance be- 
tween the pipe and flange. Flanges are made to the dimen- 
„ sions of the American Standard for flanged fittings. The radius 

IG " Joint* 1 ° ne °* the fillet on the back of the joint is 3 /gin. for all sizes of pipe. 

The following clearances are allowed between pipe and flange: 
Pipe sizes 2 to 6 in. inclusive, 3 / 64 in,; 7 to 12 in. inclusive, I-/15 in. ; 14 in. O.D. and 
larger, s /e4 in.. 

BENT AND COILED PIPE. — Table 56 shows minimum dimensions of pipe bends and 
coils. Machine-made bends of a single radius must be flat in one plane. Consecutive 
bends should have a straight portion at least equal to diameter of pipe between them. 
Coils requiring more than one length of tube or pipe cannot be made of as small diameter 
as those requiring no joints. The position or type of ends often limits the size of coils, 
and manufacturers should be consulted in unusual cases. The limiting factors for bends 
Table 56. — Approximate Minimum Dimensions of Pipe Bends and Coils 





National Pipe Bending Co., New Haven, Conn. 

R = center radius, 90-deg. bends, in. ; D = center diameter, 180-deg. or U-bends, in.; d = out- 
side diameter of spiral coils, in. 


Nominal 

Pipe 

Standard 

Extra Strong 

Nominal 

Pipe 

Standard 

Extra Strong 

Size, in. 

R 

D 

(t 

R 

J) 

1 

Size, in. 

R 

J) 

d 

R 

D 

tl 

1/8 

7/8 

13/4 

2 1/2 

3/4 

1 1/2 

2 

2 1/2 

6 

12 

20 

4 1/2 

9 

15 

1/4 

1 

2 

3 

7/8 

1 3/ 4 

2 1/2 

3 

8 

16 

30 

6 

1 2 

20 

3/8 

1 1/8 

21/4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 1/2 

14 

28 


9 

1 8 


1/2 

I 1/4 

21/2 

5 

U/8 

2 1/4 

4 

4 

18 

36 


1 2 

24 


3/4 

1 1/2 

3 

6 

11/4 

2 1/2 

5 

4 1/2 

20 

40 


15 

30 


I 

2 

4 

8 

11/2 

3 

6 

5 

24 

48 


18 

36 


l 1/4 

2 1/2 

5 

10 

2 

4 

8 

6 

30 

60 


21 

42 


1 1/2 

3 

6 

12 

21/2 

5 

10 

8 

40 

80 


30 

60 


2 

4 

8 

15 

3 

6 

12 
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Table 57- — Dimensions for Bends in Iron or Steel IJipes 
"Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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|S 

P* 

snip 

*soi 

J'Sg 





TS 3 
S« 




Its 








CQ 
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3 

12 

19 

18 

28 1/2 

3 

14 

60 

94 1/s 

1 12 

177 

7 

31/2 

13 

20 1/2 

21 

33 

31/2 

16 

70 

1 10 

128 

202 

7 

4 

15 

23 1/2 

24 

38 

31/2 

18 

80 

126 

144 

227 

7 

41/2 

17 

27 

27 

42 1/2 

4 

20 

90 

142 



8 

5 

20 

31 1/2 

30 

47 1/2 

4 

22 

100 

157 



8 

6 

23 

36 

36 

57 

4 

24 

110 

173 



8 

7 

26 

41 

48 

75 1/2 

5 

26 

120 

189 



10 

8 

30 

471/2 

54 

85 

5 

28 

140 

220 



10 

9 

36 

57 

60 

94 1/s 

5 

30 

160 

251 



10 

10 

42 

66 

72 

1 14 

6 







12 

, 48 , 

, 751/2 

, 84 

, 133 

, 6 



. 


. 



* The radii given are to the center of the pipe. B&dii can be reduced below those given in the 
table by the use of extra heavy pipe. Under usual circumstances steel pipe can be bent to a smaller 
radius than iron pipe. 


in steel, brass or copper tubes are as follows, the outside diameter of the pipe being multi- 
plied by the factor to obtain, the desired dimension : 

Least Ordinary Difficult Limit 

Center radius, 90-deg. bends - ..2 1 */2 1 

Center diameter, U-bends 4 3 2 

Center diameter, coils 8 6 4 

Outside diauueter, coils 9 7 5 

Steel tubing cannot be bent to the absolute limits of copper and brass. Thickness of 
wall of any tubing must be proportioned to the radius of curvature. 



Fig. 47. Pipe Support Brackets 


PIPE SUPPORTS. — Pipes may be supported on brae bets or suspended from hangers. 
Figs. 47 to 51, and Tables 58 to tl show designs and dimensions of brackets and hangers. 
Pipe on brackets should be carried on rollers formed to the pipe contour to guide its move- 
ment, due to expansion, in the desired direction. Long, heavy, suspended pipes, partic- 
ularly those subjected to high temperature should be spring supported, to avoid the 
expansion of the pipe lifting the support from its bearing. Spring support is especially 
desirable for long vertical runs. A form of spring support is shown in Fig. 51. 
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Table 58. — Dimensions of Pipe Support Brackets 

All dimensions in. inches. See Fig. 47 


Size 

No. 

Safe 

Load 

Tons 

Size of Pipe 

Wall Plate 

Bracket 

Slot 

Height 

A 

Width 

B 

Length 

C 

Width 

D 

Depth 

G 

Length 

E 

Width 

F 

1 1 

1 

5 to 8 

34 

12 

25 

6 

5 1/2 

8 1/2 

1 l/ 4 

12 

2 

9 to 14 

40 

14 

30 

6 

6 

9 

13/8 

13 

3 

15 to 18 

45 

16 

34 

6 

6 1/2 

9 1/4 

H/2 

14 

4 

20 to 24 

51 1/2 

19 

40 

6 

7 

11 l/s 

15/8 

15 

Special 

20 to 30 

64 

19 

44 1/8 

6 

7 

12 1/4 

15/8 




Table 59. — Dimensions of Horizontal Pipe Clamps 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 48 



Pipe Clamps 

| Fitting Clamps 

1 All Clamps 


Size 


Spac- 

ing* 

Hanger 

Inside 


Spac- 

ing, 

Hanger 

Rods 

Inside 

Off- 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Thick- 

"Width 

of 

Pipe 

Overall 

Radius, 

Clamp 

Overall 

Radius, 

Clamp 

Half 

Clamp 

Hanger 

Rod 

Rod 

Holes 

ness, 

Clamp 

of 

Clamp 


A 

B 

R 

A 

B 

R 

C 

D 

H 

T 

W 

4 

101/4 

8 

21/4 

11 3/4 

9 1/4 

2 7/ 8 

S /l6 

3/4 

Vs 

3/ 4 

13/4 

4 1/2 

10 8/4 

8 1/2 

21/2 

12 1/4 

9 3/ 4 

3 Vs 

Vl6 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

I 3/4 

5 

113/g 

9 1/8 

213/ie 

12 3/4 

10 1/4 

3 3/8 

s /l6 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

2 

6 

12 3/g 

10 1/s 

3 5/is 

13 7/s 

113/g 

3 15/16 

V4 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

2 

7 

133/g 

11 1/8 

313/16 

14 7/g 

| 123/g 

4 7/16 

V4 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

2 

8 

14 3/ 8 

12 1/8 

4 6/i5 

16 

131/2 

5 

1/4 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

2 

9 

15 3/s 

13 1/8 

413/16 

17 

Ml/2 

5 1/2 

1/4 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

2 1/4 

10 

161/2 

14 1/4 

5 3/ 8 

18 1/8 

155/ 8 

6 1/16 

1/4 

3/4 

7/8 

3/4 

2 1/4 

12 

191/2 

17 

6 3/g 

21 1/2 

183/4 

7 1/4 

5/16 

7/8 

1 

1 

2 1/2 

14 ^ 

15 O.D. f 

213/4 

19 1/4 

71/2 

23 3/4 

21 

8 3/s 

5/16 

7/8 

1 

1 

2 1/2 

15 1 
16 O.D. / 

22 3/4 

20 1/4 

8 

24 7/s 

22 1/8 

8 15/ 16 

5/16 

7/8 

1 

1 

2 1/2 

16 > 

17 f 

23 3/4 

21 1/4 

81/2 

| 26 

, 231/4 

9 1/2 

5 /l6 

7/8 

1 

1 

2 1/2 


Table 60. — Dimensions of Vertical Pipe Clamps 

All dimensions in inoh.es. See Fig. 49 


Size 

of 

Pipe 

| Pipe Clamps 

| Fitting Clamps 

j All Clamps 

Over- 

all 

A 

Spac- 

ing 

Bolt 

Holes 

B 

Inside 

Ra- 

dius, 

Clamp 

R 

Over- 

all 

A 

Spac- 

ing 

Bolt 

Holes 

B 

Inside 

Ra- 

dius, 

Clamp 

R 

Off- 

set, 

Half 

Clamp 

C 

Diam. 

Hanger 

Hod 

D 

Diam. 1 
Hanger' 
Rod 
Eye 

E 

Diana. 

Bolt 

Holes 

H 

Thick- 

ness, 

Clamp 

T 

Width 

of 

Clamp 

W 

Be: 

Diam. 

>lts 

Length 

4 

9 7/ 8 

7 3/s 

2 1/4 

11 l/s 

8 5/ 8 

2 7/s 

1/2 

3/4 

2 1/2 

1 

3/8 

1 V4 

7/8 

3 

4 1/2 

10 3/ 8 

7 7/8 

21/2 

115/8 

9 1/8 

3 1/8 

1/2 

3/4 

2 1/2 

1 

3/8 

1 3/ 4 

7/8 

3 

5 

11 

8 1/2 

2 IS/ifi 

12 1/8 

9 5/8 

3 3/8 

1/2 

3/4 

2 1/2 

1 

3/8 

2 

7/8 

3 

6 

12 

9 1/2 

3 5/16 

13 1/4 

10 3/4 

3 15/16 

1/2 

3/4 

2 1/2 

1 

3/8 

2 

7/8 

3 

7 

13 

10 1/2 

3 13/16 

14 1/4 

113/4 

4 7/16 

1/2 

3/4 

2 1/2 

1 

3/8 

2 

7/8 

3 

8 

14 5/g 

11 7/s 

4 5/ie 

16 

13 1/4 

5 

9/16 

7/8 

2 7/s 

1 VS 

7/16 

2 

1 

3 1/2 

9 

15 5/g 

12 7/ 8 

4 13/ 16 

17 

14 1/4 

5 1/2 

9/16 

7/8 

2 7/s 

1 1/8 

7/16 

2 1/4 

1 

3 1/2 

10 

16 3/4 

14 

5 3/8 

18 l/s 

15 3/g 

6 1/16 

9/16 

7/8 

2 7/g 

1 Vs 

7/l6 

2 1/4 

1 

3 1/2 

12 

19 3/g 

16 3/ 8 

6 3/ 8 

21 1/8 

18 1/8 

7 1/4 

5/8 

1 

3 1/4 

1 1/4 

1/2 

2 1/2 

1 VS 

4 

15 O.D. } 

21 5/g 

18 5/g 

71/2 

23 3/s 

20 3/g 

8 3/s 

5/8 

1 

3 1/4 

1 1/4 

1/2 

2 1/2 

1 1/8 

4 

1 6 O.D. } 

22 5/g 

19 5/8 

8 

24 1/2 

21 1/2 

8 15/16 

5/8 

1 

3 1/4 

I 1/4 

1/2 

2 1/2 

I 1/8 

4 

16 1 

17 1 

23 5/g 

20 5/g 

8 1/2 

25 5/g, 

22 5/ 8 

9 1/2 

5/8 

1 

3 1/4 

1 1/4 

1/2 

2 1/2 

1 1/8 

4 
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Table 61. — Dimensions of I-Beam Clamps for Pipe Hangers 

All dimensions in inches- See Fig. 50 


Dimension 

Loop Type, 

Size of Beam 

Open Type, 

Size of Beam 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

12 

15 

18 

A 

2 3/4 
31/8 



31/8 

41/8 

3 1/2 

5 1/s 

3 3/4 
61/s 

4 







D 

71/8 







E 

5/16 

5/16 

5/16 

3 /s 

7/ 16 

1/2 


3/4-in. Rod * 


B 

1 5/8 

15/8 

1 5/s 

1 5/8 

15/8 

I 3/4 

13/4 

13/4 

1 3/4 

13/4 

13/4 

C 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 







L 

15/16 

1 VS 

1 5/16 

17/16 

19/16 

1 Vl 6 

13/4 

17/8 

2 1/16 

2 5/i 6 

2 9/16 

T 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

TV 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

21/2 

Bolt Diam. 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

Bolt Length 

31/4 

31/4 

3 1/4 

31/4 

3 1/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 


7/8-in. Rod * 


B 

C 

17/8 

1 

l 7/8 

1 

17/8 

1 

17/8 

l 

17/8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

L 

7/8 

1 VIS 

1 1/4 

1 3/8 

11/2 

1 VS 

1 H/16 

1 13/16 

2 

2 1/4 

2 1/2 

T 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

TV 

21/4 

21/4 

2 1/4 

21/4 

21/4 

21/2 

21/2 

21/2 

21/2 

21/2 

21/2 

Bolt Diam. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

Bolt Length 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/4 

3 3/ 4 

3 3/ 4 

4 1/4 

4 1/4 

4 1/4 

4 1/4 

4 1/4 

4 1/4 


1-in. Rod * 


B 

21/8 

21/8 I 

2 1/8 

21/8 

2 1/8 

2 1/4 

21/4 

2 1/4 

2 1/4 

21/4 

2 1/4 

C 

1 VS 

U/8 

1 1/8 

1 1/8 

U /8 







L 

13/16 

1 

1 3/i6 

1 5/16 

17/ie 

1 7 / 16 

15/s 

13/4 

1 15/16 

2 3/i.6 

2 7/16 

T 

3/4 

3/4 

S / 4 

3/4 

3/4 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

7/8 

TV 

21/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

21/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

21/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

2 1/2 

Bolt Diam. 

1 1/8 

U/8 

1 VS 

1 VS 

U /8 

1 1/8 

1 VS 

1 1/8 

1 VS 

I VS 

1 Vs 

Bolt Length 

41/4 

41/4 

4 1/4 

41/4 

4 1/4 

4 V4 

4 3/4 

4 3/4 

4 3/ 4 

4 3/4 

4 3/4 


* The size of the rod is determined by the size of the pipe. See Tables 59 and 60. 





9. STEAM VALVES 

Valves for steam lines carrying pressures above 250 lb. per sq. in., but not over 1500 lb., 
and temperature above 450° F., but not above 750° F,, should be of cast or forged steel. 
For pressures not over 250 lb. per sq. in. and temperatures not over 450° F., they may be 
of cast or forged steel, cast iron, malleable iron or non-ferrous metal. 

Tables 62 to 69 give the dimensions and working pressures of representative valves 
suitable for steam and boiler feed lines. These tables are much abbreviated and represent 
but % small portion of the valves that are commercially available. The catalogs of valve 
manufacturers should be consulted for more detailed information. 
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Table 62. — Dimensions of Ferrosteel Body Globe, Angle and Cross Valves 

(Crane Co., Chicago) 

All dimensions in inches- See Fig- 52 


End to End, Center to End, Center to Top, 

Diana. Globe, Cross Angle, Cross Open 

of - . . 

Port |Flanged*|Scre , wedjFlaniged ! [Screwed! Globe 

B B/2 C/2 K L 


Diam. 

of 

Hand 

Wheel 

F 


Flange D imensions (raised fa ce) 


rv„™ Thick- Diam. Diam. No. Diana. 

Ulain ‘ Raised Bolt of of 

ft Face Circle Bolts Bolts 


175-lb. Valves 


2 

9 

7 3/4 

41/2 

3 7/g 

11 1/2 

1 U /2 

8 

61/2 

V 8 

43/ie 

5 

8 

5/8 

21/2 

10 

8 

5 

4 

12 1/2 

121/2 

9 

71/2 

1 

4 35/ie 

5 7/8 

8 

3/4 

3 

11 

81/4 

51/2 

41/8 

141/4 

Ul/4 

10 

8 I /4 

1 1/8 

5H/16 

6 5/8 

8 

3/4 

31/2 

12 

91/2 

6 

4 3/4 

15 1/2 

151/2 

10 

9 

1 Vl 6 

66 /ie 

7 1/4 

8 

3/4 

4 

13 

101/2 

61/2 

51/4 

16 1/4 

161/4 

10 

10 

1 1/4 

6!5/i6 

7 7/g 

8 

3/4 

5 

141/2 

121/4 

71/4 

61/8 

18 1/4 

181/4 

12 

11 

1 3/8 

85/16 

9 1/4 

8 

3/4 

6 

16 

14 

8 

7 

20 1/4 

201/4 

14 

121/2 

1 Vl 6 

9H/16 

10 5/s 

12 

3/4 

8 

20 

181/2 

10 

91/4 

24 3/4 

24 3 / 4 

16 

15 

1 VS 

1U5/16 

13 

12 

7 /8 

10 

221/2 

251/2 


11 1/4 

12 3/4 


28 1/2 
31 1/4 

281/2 

311/4 

20 

171/2 

201/2 

17/8 

2 

141/16 

167/ 16 

15 1/4 

1 17 3/4 

16 

1 

12 



20 

16 

l 1 VS 


250-lb. Valves 


2 

10 1/2 

91/2 

5 1/4 

4 3/ 4 

13 3/4 

13 

9 

6V2 

7/8 

43/16 

5 

8 

5 /8 

21/2 

11 1/2 

10 3/4 

5 3/4 

5 3/ 8 

14 3/4 

13 3/4 

10 

71/2 

1 

415/ie 

5 7/r 

8 

3/4 

3 

12 1/2 

113/4 

6 1/4 

5 7/8 

I6I/4 

151/4 

10 

81/4 

1 VS 

511/ie 

6 5/ 8 

8 

3/4 

31/2 

13 1/4 

121/4 

6 5/g 

61/8 

17 

171/4 

10 

9 

1 3 / 16 

65/16 

71/4 

8 

3/4 

4 

14 

13 

7 

61/2 

18 3/4 

17 1/2 

12 

10 

1 1/4 

615/ie 

7 7/8 

8 

3/4 

5 

15 3/4 

15 

7 7/ 8 

71/2 

21 

191/2 

14 

11 

1 3/8 

85/16 

9 1/4 

8 

3/4 

6 

171/2 

161/2 

8 3/4 

81/4 

23 1/2 

22 

16 

12 1/s 

1 7/16 

911/16 

10 5/s 

12 

3/ 4 

8 

21 


10 1/2 


28 3/ 4 

26 1/4 

20 

15 

1 6/s 

1 1 15/ie 

13 

12 

7/g 

1 

10 

24 1/2 


12 1/4 


33 

29 3/4 

24 

171/2 

1 Vs 

141/16 

15 3/4 

1 16 


H Includes raised face. 



Fig. 52. Globe, Angle and Cross Valves 


Table 63. — Dimensions of Iron Body Globe, Angle and Cross Valves 

(Crane Co., Chicago) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 52 


Diam. 

of 

Port 

A 

End to End, 
Globe, Cross 

Center to End, 
Angle, Cross 

Center to Top, 
Open 

Diam. 

of 

Hand 

Wheel 

F 

Flange Dimensions (plain 

face) 

Flanged 

B 

. Screwed 

C 

Flanged 

B/2 

Screwed 

C/2 

Globe 

K 

Angle, 

Cross 

L 

Diam. 

JD 

Thick- 

ness 

E 

Diam. 

Bolt 

Circle 

No. 

of 

Bolts 

Diam. 

of 

Bolts 

2 

8 

61/2 

4 

31/4 

111/4 

11 1/4 

8 

6 

5/8 

4 3/4 

4 

5/8 

21/2 

8 1/2 

7 

41/4 

31/2 

113/4 

113 / 4 

8 

7 

11/16 

5 1/2 

4 1 

5/8 

3 

9 1/2 

8 

4 3/4 

4 

131/4 

13 

9 

71/2 

V4 

6 

4 

5/8 

31/2 

10 1/2 

9 

51/4 

41/2 

131/2 

13 1/2 

9 

8 1/2 

13/16 

7 

8 

5/8 

4 

11 V2 

1 0 

5 3 / 4 

5 

151/2 

15 

10 

9 

15/16 

7 1/2 

8 

5/8 

5 I 

13 

I 1 1/4 

6 1/2 

5 5/8 

171/4 

17 

10 

10 

15/16 

8 1/2 

8 

3/4 

6 I 

1 4 

1 3 

7 

6l/ 2 

191/2 

19 1/4 

12 

n 

I 

I 9 1/2 

8 

3/4 

8 I 

19 1/2 

1 8 V2 

93/4 

91/4 

251/4 

221/2 

16 

131/2 

1 1/8 

1 1 3/4 

8 

3/4 

10 I 

24 1/2 


121/4 


301/2 

26 1/2 

18 

16 

1 3/16 

H 1/4 

12 

7/8 

12 

27 1/2 


13 3/4 


331/2 

30 

20 

19 

1 1/4 

17 

12 

VS 

14 I 

3 I 


151/2 


381/2 

33 1/2 

24 

21 

1 3/8 

18 3/4 

12 

1 

1 5 1 

3 6 


18 


42 3/4 

37 3 / 4 

27 

23 1/2 

1 7/ib 

2 ! 1/4 

16 

1 





GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVES 



Table 64. — Dimensions of Cast-steel Flanged Globe and Angle Valves 

(Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 

AH dimensions in inches. See Fig. 53 

Clobe Angle Flanges Bolts 

Face Center Ce t Q ter Thick- ^^ed Raised; Diam. Hand 

to To _ to r Diam.l Face, Face, Bolt No. Diam.| Wheel 

Face Open ^ ace Open Diam. Height Circle Diam. 

F H F B D E | <? 

254 ) lb. Standard 


Steam, 3001b., 750° F.; boiler feed, 325 lb., 450® F.; water (non-shock) 500 lb., IDO® F. 


1 / 2 * 

61/8 

5 7/8 

31/16 

51/4 

3 3/4 

9/ 16 

1 3/8 

Vl 6 

2 5/8 

4 

1/2 

3 3/4 

S/4* 

71/8 

6 1/2 

3 9/16 

5 7 / 8 

4 5/g 

5/8 

1 Wl 6 

1/16 

3 1/4 

4 

5/8 

4 3/s 

1 * 

8 VS 

7 3/4 

41/16 

7 

4 7/s 

H/16 

2 

Vl 6 

3 1/2 

4 

6/8 

3 1/4 

1 1/4* 

8 5/g 

8 7/s 

4 5/16 

7 1/2 

5 1/4 

13/16 

2 1/2 

1/16 

3 7/8 

4 

6/8 

6 1/4 

1 1 / 2 * 

91/8 

10 

4 9/i.e 

8 3/8 

6 l/s 

7/8 

2 7/s 

Vl 6 

4 1/2 

4 

3 / 4 

7 VS 

2 t 

10 

11 1/2 

5 

111/2 

6 1/2 

7/8 

3 5/g 

1/16 

5 

6 

5/8 

5 

2 1/2 1 

1 1 

13 1/2 

51/2 

131/4 

7 1/2 

1 

4 1/8 

1/16 

5 7/s 

8 

3/4 

9 1/4 

3 t 

12 

15 

6 

15 

8 1/4 

1 VS 

5 

1/16 

6 5 / 8 

S 

3 / 4 

10 3 / 4 

3 1/2t 

13 

18 

61/2 

181/2 

9 

1 3/16 

5 1/2 

Vl 6 

7 1/4 

8 

3/4 

12 

4 t 

14 

20 

7 

201/2 

10 

1 1/4 

6 3/16 

Vl€ 

7 7/8 

8 

3/4 

12 1/2 

5 t 

16 

23 

8 

24 

11 

1 3/8 

7 5/ia 

Vl€ 

9 1/4 

8 

3 / 4 

17 

6 t 

17 

26 1/2 

81/2 

27 

12 1/2 

1 7/i6 

8 1/2 

1/16 

10 5/g 

12 

7/8 

21 


4 DO lb. Standard 

Steam, 4501b., 750° F.; boiler feed, 500 lb., 450° F.; water (non-shock) 750 lb., 100° F. 


1/2 t 

61/2 

6 3/ 8 

a 1/4 

7 

3 3/4 

9/16 

1 3/8 

V4 

2 5/8 

4 

*/2 

4 3/8 

3/4 t 

71/2 

8 

33/4 

81/2 

4 5/g 

5/8 

I H/16 

1/4 

3 1/4 

4 

5 /8 

5 1/4 

1 t 

8V2 

9 

41/4 

9 3/4 

4 7/s 

U/16 

2 

1/4 

3 1/2 

4 

5/8 

6 1/4 

l 1/4 1 

9 

10 1/4 

41/2 

101/2 

5 1/4 

13/16 

2 1/2 

1/4 

3 7/ 8 

; 4 

5/8 

7 Vs 

1 1/2 t 

91/2 

11 1/4 

43/4 

103/4 

6 Vs 

7/a 

2 7/8 

1/4 

4 1/2 

4 

3/4 

8 

2 t 

1 1 1/2 

14 3/4 

53/4 

14 3/4 

6 1/2 

1 

3 5/s 

1/4 

5 

8 

5/g 

9 1/4 

2 1/2 t 

13 

17 1/4 

6 1/2 

171/4 

7 l/o 

1 VS 

4 1/8 

Vi 

5 7/8 

8 

3/4 

10 3/4 

3 t 

14 

20 

7 

20 

8 1/4 

1 1/4 

5 

1/4 

6 5/ 8 

8 

3/4 

12 i/a 

3 1/2 t 

15 

22 

71/2 

22 

9 

1 3/g 

5 1/2 

1/4 ! 

7 1/4 

8 

7/S 

12 1/2 

4 t 

16 

25 

8 

25 

10 

1 3/8 

6 3/is 

1/4 

7 7/g 

8 

7/8 

14 3/4 

5 t 

18 

28 1/2 

9 

281/4 

1 1 

l 1/2 

7 5/16 

1/4 

9 1/4 

8 

7/S 

17 

6 t 

191/2 

32 l/ 2 

9 3/4 

321/2 

12 1/2 

1 5/8 

8 1/2 

1/4 

1 0 5/g 

1 2 

7 / 8 

21 


6DC lb. Standard 

Steam, 650 lb., 750°F.; boiler-feed, 720 1b., 450° F.; water (non-shock), 10001b., 1 00° F. 


1/2 t | 

61/2 ! 

5 7/8 

31/4 

7 

3 3/4 

9/15 

1 3/s 

1/4 

2 5/s 

4 1 

1/2 

4 3 /S 

3/ 4 f 

7 1/2 

8 

3 3/4 

81/2 

4 5/g 

5/8 

1 11/16 

1/4 

3 1/4 

4 

5/S 

3 1/4 

1 t 

8V2 

9 

4 1/4 

9 3/4 

4 7/8 

H/16 

2 

1/4 

3 1/2 

4 | 

5/S 

6 1/4 

1 1/4 t 

9 

10 1/4 

41/2 

101/2 

5 1/4 

13/16 

2 l/« 

1/i 

3 7/s 

4 

5/S 

7 1/8 

1 1/2 t 

91/2 

1 1 1/4 

4 3/4 

10 3/4 

6 VS 

7/8 

2 "/ s 

1/4 

4 1/2 

4 

3/4 

8 

2 t 

1 1 1/2 

14 3/4 

5 3/4 

14 3/4 

6 1/2 

1 

3 -Vs 

1/4 

5 

8 

5/S 

9 1/4 

2 1/2 t 

13 

1 7 1/8 

61/2 

17 

7 1/2 

t Vs 

4 1/8 

1/4 

5 7/g 

8 

3/4 

10 3/ 4 

3 t 

14 

1 9 3/4 

7 

20 

8 1/4 

1 i/4 

5 

1/4 

6 5/s 1 

8 

3/4 

12 1/2 

3 1/2 t 

15 

21 3/4 

7 1/2 

22 

9 

1 3/8 

5 1/2 ! 

1/4 

7 1/4 

8 

7/8 

12 

4 t 

17 

25 

81/2 

251/4 

10 3/4 

1 1/2 

6 3/is 

1/4 

8 VS 

8 

7/8 

14 3/4 

5 t 

20 

28 1/4 

10 

271/2 

13 

1 3/4 

7 5/i6 

1/4 

10 l/o 

8 

1 

17 

6 t 

22 

32 1/2 

1 1 

32 

14 

1 7/a 

8 1/2 

1/4 

11 1/2 

12 

1 

21 


= Screwed outside screw and yoke bonnet, t Flanged outside screw and yoke bonnet. 
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Table 65. — Dimensions of Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves, without By-pass 


(Crane Co., Chicago) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 54. For valves with by-pass, see Table 69 



End to End 

Center to Top, 
Open 


Flange Dimensions (plain face) 

Diana. 

of 

Port 

Flanged 

Screwed 

Non- 

rising 

Stem 

Outside 

Screw 

and 

Diana. 

Hand 

Wheel 

Diam- 

eter 

Thick- 

ness 

Diana. 

Bolt 

Circle 

No. 

of 

Bolts 

Diana. 

of 

Bolts 

A 

B 

C 

G 

J 

F 

L 

E 

P 

N 

d 

2 

7 

5 7/16 

111/4 

15 

8 

6 

5/8 

4 3/4 

4 

5/8 

21/2 

71/2 

5 7/g 

12 3/4 

161/2 

8 

7 

11/16 

51/2 

4 

5/8 

3 

8 

6 Vs 

143/4 

191/2 

9 

7 1/2 

3/4 

6 

4 

5/8 

31/2 

8 1/2 

6 1/2 

151/4 

21 1/2 

9 

8 1/2 

13/16 

• 7 

8 

5/8 

4 

9 

6 7/s 

161/4 

24 3/4 

10 

9 

15/16 

71/2 

8 

5/8 

5 

10 

7 S /8 

19 

291/2 

12 

10 

15/16 

81/2 

8 

3/4 

6 

101/2 

7 3/4 

211/4 

321/2 

12 

11 

1 

91/2 

8 

3/4 

8 

1 1 1/2 

8 3/4 

26 

41 

14 

13 1/2 

1 VS 

113/4 

8 

3/4 

10 

13 

9 7/s 

31 

50 

16 

16 

1 3/16 

141/4 

12 

7/8 

12 

14 

116/8 

36 

571/4 

1 8 

19 

1 1/4 

17 

12 

7/8 

14 

15 

391/4 

67 3/4 

20 

21 

1 3/8 

183/4 

12 

1 

16 

16 


441A 

761/4 

22 

23 1/2 

1 7/16 

211/4 

16 

1 

18 

17 


48 3/4 

831/2 

24 

25 

1 9/16 

22 3/4 

16 

1 VS 

20 

18 


521/2 

91 1/4 

24 

27 1/2 

1 ll/ie 

25 

20 

1 VS 

24 

20 


631/2 

1 09 

30 

32 

1 7/8 

291/2 

20 

1 1/4 

30 

24 


751/2 

137 

36 

38 3/4 

2 1/8 

36 

28 

1 1/4 

36 | 

28 



1581/2 

* 

46 

2 3/s 

42 3 / 4 

32 

1 1/2 


* Geared valve. 


Diana. 

of 


Table €6. — Dimensions of Ferrosteel Wedge Gate Valves without By-pass 

(Crane Co., Chicago) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 54. 

Center to Top, 

Open Diana. 

of _. Diara- 

Hand Diana- Thick- eter of No. of ^ lani ‘ 

Wheel eter ness* ot Raised Bolts 

rlanee Face 


End to End 


. T Outside 
Non- Screw 
Port Flanged* 1 '! Screwed rising an< j 

Stem Yoke 


For valves with by-pass see Table 67 
Flange Dimensions (raised face) 


eter of 
Bolts 



B 

C 



250-lb. Valves 


P 


N 

d 

1 1/4 

6 1/2 

51/2 

9 1/4 

11 1/2 

7 

51/4 

3/4 

3 7/8 

31/16 

4 

5 /s 

1 1/2 

7 1/2 

61/4 

9 3/4 

13 1/4 

8 

61/8 

13 /l 6 

41/2 

3 Vl 6 

4 

S / 4 

2 

8 1/2 

7 

11 

14 1/4 

8 

61/2 

7/8 

5 

4 3/16 

8 

3/4 

21/2 

9 1/2 

8 

13 1/4 

17 1/2 

9 

71/2 

1 

5 7/g 

416/ifi 

8 

3/4 

3 

11 1/8 

9 

14 3/4 

20 1/2 

10 

8 I /4 

1 VS 

6 5 / 8 

5 11/16 

8 

3/4 

3 1/2 

117/8 

10 

15 1/2 

22 

10 

9 

1 3/16 

71/4 

6 5/ is 

8 

3/4 

4 

12 

11 

17 1/2 

24 3/4 

12 

10 

1 1/4 

7 7/8 

6 16/ 16 

8 

3/4 

5 

15 

131/2 

20 I /4 

29 3/4 

14 

11 

1 3/8 

91/4 

8 5/ie 

8 

3 / 4 

6 

15 7/s 

15 7/g 

23 

34 1/4 

16 

121/2 

17/16 

10 5 / 8 

9 H/16 

12 

3/4 

8 

16 1/2 

161/2 

28 3/4 

42 3/4 

20 

15 

1 5/8 

13 

1 1 16/ie 

12 

7/8 

10 

18 

18 

33 3 / 4 

52 3 / 4 

22 

171/2 

17/g 

151/4 

14 1/16 

16 

1 

12 

19 3/4 

19 3/4 

37 1/4 

60 

24 

201/2 

2 

17 3/4 

16 7 / 16 

16 

1 Vs 

14 

22 1/2 


42 3/4 

69 1/4 

24 

23 

2 1 /s 

201/4 

1815/16 

20 

1 Vs 

16 

24 


45 3/4 

75 1 / 4 

27 

251/2 

2 1/4 

22 1/2 

21 1/16 

20 

1 1/4 

18 

26 


50 

83 

30 

28 

2 3/8 

24 3/4 

23 5 / 16 

24 

1 1/4 

20 

28 


53 3/4 

93 

30 

30 1/a 

2 1/2 

27 

25 9/16 

24 

1 1/4 

24 

31 


66 

112 1/4 

36 

36 

2 3/4 

32 

30 B / 16 

24 

1 1/2 


11 1/2 

11 1/2 

I 8 I /2 

800-Ib. Valves 

10 6 1/2 I 

1 1/4 

5 

3 5 / 8 

8 

5/8 

13 

13 1/2 

20 3/4 

12 

7 1/2 

13/8 

5 7/g 

4 1/8 

8 i 

3/4 

14 

14 1/2 

251/2 

14 

8I/4 

U /2 

6 5/s 

5 

8 

3/4 

17 

16 1/2 

28 

16 

10 3/4 

17/g 

8 1/2 

6 3/i 6 

8 

7/8 

1 

20 

18 1/2 

32 1/4 

18 

13 

21/8 

10 1/2 

7 5/16 

8 

22 

20 

36 3/4 

20 

14 

21/4 

11 1/2 

8 1/2 

12 

1 

26 


46 1/4 

24 

16 1/2 

21/2 

13 3/4 

10 5 / 8 

12 

1 Vs 

31 


54 3/4 

27 

20 

2 7 / 8 

17 

12 3/4 

16 

1 1/4 

33 


63 3/4 

30 

22 

3 

19 1/4 

15 

20 

1 1/4 


2 

2 V2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 

10 
12 

* Includes raised face of l/i 6 in. on 250-lb. valves and of 1/4 in. on 800-lb. valves, finished with 
concentric grooves, approximately 16 grooves per inch. 
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Table 67. — Dimensions of Ferrosteel Wedge Gage Valves with By-pass 

(Crane Co., Chicago) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 56. For dimensions of flanges see Table 66 





By-pass 


Bevel-geared Valves 

Spur-geared Valves 


Diam. 

Diam. 

of 

Port 

End 


Center to 

Non-: 

rising 

Outside Screw 

Non-rising 

Outside Screv 

of 

to 

Outside 

Stem 

and Yoke 

Stem 

and Yoke 

Hand 

End, 

[Flanged 

Bolted 

lBuilt-1 Bolted| BuiIt " 

1 Center Center 

1 to to 

Center Center! Center 
to to 

Center 

to 

Center 

to 

Center 

to 

Wheel, 

(Geared 



up 

up 

Center 

Top 

Center 

Top 

Center 

Top 

Center 

Top 

Valves 


B 


C 

u 

E 




J 

K 

L 

if 

N 






250-lb. Valves 







5 

15 

1 1/4 


113/4! 










6 

15 7 /g 

1 1/4 


121/21 










8 

16 1/2 

1 1/2 

17 

131/4 

24 

14 3/4 


15 

6 I /4 

351/2 


41 1/4 

18 

10 

18 

1 1/2 

18 3/4 161/2 

27 1/2 

I 8 I /4 

421/2 

19 

6 I /4 

401/4 

14 3/4 

51 1/4 

20 

12 

19 3/4 

2 

20 3/4 

173/4 

30 3/4 

19 3/ 4 

471/4 

20 

61/4 

43 3/4 

14 3/4 

56 1/4 

22 

14 

22 1/2 

2 

221/41 

20 

36 1/2 

19 3/4 

541/4 

20 

813/16 

51 

14 3/4 

63 1/4 

22 

16 

24 

3 

25 3/4 

211/2 391/4 

20 


22 l/ 4 

811/16 

53 3/4 

17 1/4 

681/4 

24 

18 

26 

3 

27 

23 

. 43 1/4 

21 

65 

23 1/4 

8 H /16 

581/4 

19 

74 

27 

20 

28 

3 

U/2 281/4 

241/4 47 


713/4 

231/4 

811/16 

62 

19 


27 

24 


4 

|2 


59 1/2 

29 

S61/2 

24 

I4 5/ 16 

761/2 

22 1/2 ] 98 1/2 

30 


SCO-lb. Valves 


5 

20 1 

1 1/4 

1 1/4 

U/2 

1 1/2 

2 


141/4 

15 


6 

22 



8 

26 


18 


10 

31 


19 3/4 
213/4 


12 

33 




501/4 

15 


371/4 

20 


44 

221/4 


501/2 1 

23 



12 

36 1/4! 

18 

14 3/4 , 

46 1/4 | 

22 

171/4 

52 1/2 

24 

171/4 ! 

59 3/ 4 j 

27 



Fig. 54, 



Fig. 55. 


Table 68. — Dimensions of Flanged Cast Steel Gate Valves 

(Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 

All dimensions in inches- See Fig. 55. For dimensions of flanges, see Table 6® 



300 lb. 

Steam, 750° F.* | 

400 lb. Steam, 750° F.t | 

600 lb. 

Steam, 750° F.t 


Face 

Center 

to 

Top, 

Open 

Diam. 

Face 

Center 

to 

Top, 

Open 

Diam. 

Face 

Center 

to 

Top, 

Open 

Diam. 

Size 

to 

Face 

Hand 

Wheel 

to 

Face 

Hand 
| Wheel 

to 

Face 

Hand 

Wheel 


A 

F 

G 

_4 

F 

C, 

A 

F 

G 

1 

6 

6 3/4 

4 

8 1/2 

9 5/8 

7 Vs 

8 1/2 

9 5 / 8 

7 1/8 

1 1/4 

6 5/s 

7 7/s 

4 1/2 

9 

1 01 /o 

7Vs 

9 

1 0 1/2 

7 Vs 

I 1/2 

91/8 

8 3/4 

5 3/i 6 

9 1/2 

10 3 / 4 

8 

9 1/2 

103/4 j 

8 

2 

10 

10 

61/4 

11 1/2 

15 

91/4 

11 1/2 

15 i 

9 1/4 

2 1/2 

11 

12 l/s 

71/2 

13 

17 

1 1 

13 

17 1 

11 

3 

12 

13 1/4 

71/2 

14 

19 

1 1 

14 

19 

11 


*375 lb. boiler feed, 400° F.; 500 lb. water (non-shock), 100° F. 
t 500 lb. boiler feed, 450° F.; 750 lb. water (non-shock), 100° F. 
J720 lb. boiler feed, 450° F.; 1000 lb. water (non-shock)* 100° F. 
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Fro. 56. Gate Valves with By-pass 


Table 69. — Dimensions of Iron Body Wedge Gage Valves with By-pass 

(Crane Co., Chicago) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 56. For dimensions of flanges, see Table 65 


Diam. 

of 

Port 

A 

End 

to 

End, 

Flanged 

B 

By-pass 

Bevel-geared Valves 

Spur-geared Valves 

Diaria. 

Hand 

Wheel, 

Geared 

Valves 

N 

Size 

Center 

to 

Out- 

side 

C 

Non-rising 

Stem 

Outside Screw 
and Voke 

Non-rising 

Stem 

Outside Screw 
and Yoke 

Center 

to 

Center 

E 

Center 

to 

Top 

F 

Center 

to 

Center 

G 

Center 

to 

Top 

H 

Center 

to 

Center 

J 

Center 

to 

Top 

K 

Center 

to 

Center 

L 

Center 

to 

Top 

M 

12 

14 

2 

19 

31 V2 

I4i/a 

45 3/4 

14 3/4 

6 1/4 

43 

12 

513/4 

1 6 

14 

15 

2 

20 1/4 

361/4 

14 3/4 

53 1/2 

15 

6 1/4 

47 3/4 

12 

59 3/4 

18 

16 

16 

3 

23 3/4 

4U/2 

19 

60 

19 

8 H/16 

551/2 

14 3/4 

681/2 

20 

18 

17 

3 

25 1/4 

431/2 

19 1/2 

64 1/2 

20 

8 H/16 

57 3/4 

143/4 

731/2 

22 

20 

18 

3 

26 1/4 

47 

19 1/2 

70 1/4 

20 

8 11/16 

61 1/4 

143/ 4 

791/4 

22 

24 

20 , 

4 

29 1/4 

551/2 

2! 

84 1/2 

221/2 

8 H/16 

701/2 

171/4 

931/4 

27 

30 

30 

4 

34 

68 1/2 

29 

105 1/2 

29 

14 6/ 16 

85 3/4 

19 

l 16 3/4 

30 

36 

32 | 

6 

41 3/4 | 

83 1 

31 

122 1/2 

31 

I 6 I /4 

1 00 1/2 

19 

133 

30 



Table 70. — Dimensions of Non-Return Valves, Plain and Triple Acting 

(Golden- Anders on Valve Specialty Co., Pittsburgh) 

All dimensions in inches. See Fig. 57 


Size 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

II 

J 

K 

Shell 

Thick- 

ness 

2 1/s 

5 3/4 

11 1/2 

7 1/2 

7/8 

7/8 

9 

1 1 1/2 

17 1/2 

16 

8 

Vi 

3 

6 1/4 j 

12 l/ 2 

8 1/4 

1 

1 

10 1/2 

12 1/2 

19 1/2 

19 

8 

5 /8 

4 

7 i 

14 

10 

1 1/4 

1 1/4 

12 1/2 

14 

24 

24 

8 

3/4 

5 

7 7/g 

15 3/ 4 

1 1 

1 3/8 

1 3/8 

13 1/2 

15 3/4 

28 

27 

12 

7 /8 

6 

1 8 3/4 

17 1/2 

12 1/2 

1 7/16 

1 1/2 

15 

17 1/2 

29 1/2 

30 

12 

1 

7 

9S/s 

19 1/4 

14 

1 1/2 

1 Vs 

16 

19 1/4 

31 1/2 

30 

15 

i Via 

8 

10 1/2 

21 

15 

1 13/16 

1 3/4 

17 1/4 

21 

35 

33 

15 

i Vs 

10 

12 1/4 

24 1/2 

17 1/2 

1 7/8 

2 

20 1/2 

■25 1/ 4 

39 1/2 

37 

15 

1 1/4 

12 

14 

28 

20 I/a 

2 

2 l/ 4 

24 

30 

45 

45 

20 
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THE STEAM BOHER * 


Steam boilers are of many types, starting, in so far as steaming capacity goes, with 
small miniature boilers such as are used in tailor shops, and ending with the large boilers 
used in central power plants. Steam pressures vary from 15 lb. per sq. in. as a maximum 
for house heating boilers to 1600 lb. persq. in. and over for central power plants. In 
special cases forced-circulation boilers are built to operate at pressures up to the maximum 
at which steam can be generated, i.e. r the critical pressure of 3226 lb. per sq. in. In 
such boilers pressure may he even higher although critical pressure is exceeded. 


UNITS OF CAPACITY AND EFFICIENCY 

MEASURES FOR COMPARING PERFORMANCE OF BOILERS. — Horsepower. 

— The term Boiler Horsepower was standard for many years, but is being used to a lesser 
and lesser extent. It no longer is included in standard codes. A boiler horsepower is the 
evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water per hour from a temperature of 212° P. into dry saturated 
steam at the same temperature. This unit never has been used in Europe or for marine 
boilers built in the U. S. 

Builders’ Hated Horsepower. — In stationary practice, 10 sq. ft. of heating surface 
has been considered as equivalent to 1 Boiler Horsepower, based on the evaporation of 
3.45 lb. of water per hour from and at 212° P. per sq. ft. of heating surface. 

Evaporation. — Water evaporated into steam per square foot of heating surface per 
hour. Evaporation usually is reduced to equivalent evaporation, i.e., evaporation from 
water at 212° F. to steam at 212° F. 

The Factor of Evaporation, F , is the ratio of actual B.t.u. absorption from feed tempera- 
ture per lb. of steam, whether wet, saturated or superheated, to the latent heat of steam 
at atmospheric pressure, or 970.2 B.t.u. per lb. F = (if — h)/ 970.2, where if — heat 
content of 1 lb. of steam, and h = heat content of 1 lb. of feedwater. Equivalent evapora- 
tion = (actual evaporation X factor of evaporation) . 

Rapidity of Combustion, measured by fuel burned per hour per square foot of grate 
surface, per cubic foot of furnace volume, or per foot of furnace width. 

Efficiency is measured by the ratio (B.t.u. per lb. of fuel absorbed in evaporating 
and superheating the steam) -4- (B.t.u. per lb. of fuel). It will be the same whether 
based on fuel -as-fired or on dry fuel. In the U. S., efficiency is based on the higher 
heating value of the fuel. In certain cases, however, It is based on the lower heating value, 
because the latent heat of moisture, formed by burning the hydrogen in the fuel, is not 
available to generate steam in a boiler- The lower heating value frequently is used 
abroad. 

With certain fuels, the refuse may contain considerable unconsumed combustible. 
While the boiler itself cannot be charged with failure to absorb heat not released from the 
fuel, nevertheless heat represented by un consumed combustible must be charged against 
the combined steam-generating unit. Efficiency as ordinarily stated, therefore, is com- 
bined efficiency of boiler, superheater, furnace and fuel burning equipment. 

A boiler manufacturer guaranteeing performance of a combined unit, including design 
and operation of elements (stokers, grates, burners, etc.) supplied by others, must require, 
if efficiency is to have a practical value, certain performance guarantees relative to those 
elements. Usually such guarantees state maximum or minimum limitations of excess air 
(or COs) and CO in flue gases, and of nnconsumed combustibles in ash or refuse, as well 
as in flue gases. 

Factors Affecting Efficiency. — Operation of a steam-generating unit involves the 
processes of, a, converting potential energy of fuel into heat energy, and b , transferring 
this heat energy to a medium (steam) which may be applied to useful purposes. In 
practice certain characteristic losses of energy occur. The summation of these losses, 

* The section on Steam Boilers has been revised by the editor-in-chief in collaboration with 
Dr. D. S. Jacobus and Mr. Eobert K. Behr, except where otherwise noted in the text. 
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in terms of percent of original energy in the fuel, are represented by the difference between 
the percent efficiency and 100 percent. Unavoidable losses result from, the necessity of 
discharging products of combustion at a temperature above that of the temperature of 
the fuel and of the air for combustion, and from hydrogen and moisture in the fuel. Avoid- 
able losses, which can be controlled to a certain extent, result from excess air that is heated 
to temperature of exit gases; from moisture accompanying such excess air; from uncon- 
sumed solid combustible in ash and refuse; from unconsumed gaseous combustible in exit 
gases; and from heat radiated from the setting. Characteristic heat losses in a boiler or 
steam-generating unit usually are identified as: * 

1. Loss Due to Moisture in Fuel. — This loss is due to evaporating moisture in the 
fuel and superheating it to temperature of the flue gas. Temperature at which evaporation 
begins may be quite low, due to the low partial pressure of water vapor in gaseous products 
of combustion. Heat lost is the difference between total heat of water vapor at exit gas 
temperature and heat of the liquid water at initial temperature, which is taken as fuel 
temperature. B.t.u. lost per lb. of fuel = 'FP, a (1090.7 — t/ 0.455 T) where W m — lb. 
of moisture per lb. of fuel ; T = temperature of flue gases, deg. F. ; if — temperature of 
fuel, deg. F. 

2. Loss Due to "Water from Combustion of Hydrogen. — Hydrogen in any fuel burns 
to water, and is discharged with the flue gases as superheated steam. The loss is the differ- 
ence in the total heat of water vapor at exit temperature and of liquid water at fuel tem- 
perature. B.t.u. lost per lb. of fuel — 9H(1090.7 — tf ~ j- 0.455 T) where H — weight of 
hydrogen in fuel, lb. per lb. of fuel, other notation as above. 

In Europe, latent heat of vapor formed by combustion of hydrogen often is deducted 
from heating value of the fuel, to obtain the so-called lower heat of combustion. This 
nday result in an increase in efficiency of, say, 3% with a volatile coal, and 6% "with oil, over 
efficiency obtained by using the higher heat value, which is the standard in the U. S. 

If, in the ultimate analysis of fuel-as-fired, free moisture is included as hydrogen and 
oxygen, the above formula will give total moisture loss, and calculation of loss due to free, 
or surface, moisture as outlined under (1) may be omitted. 

3- Loss Due to Moisture in the Air. — This moisture enters the furnace as water vapor. 
Heat lost is the difference in total heat of water vapor at exit gas temperature and at 
temperature of air for combustion. Amount of moisture per 1 lb. of air supplied for com- 
bustion is determined from wet and dry bulb thermometer readings and the use of a psy- 
chrometric chart. B.t.u. lost per lb. of fuel = w X m X 0.47(T — 0> where w = lb. of dry 
air supplied per lb. of fuel; m = lb. of moisture per lb. of dry air; T = temperature of 
flue gases, deg. F. ; t = temperature of air surrounding boiler, or re-entering air heater. 
This loss is small and often is included in unaccounted losses. 

4. Loss Due to Dry Chimney Gases is a loss of sensible heat carried by “ dry " con- 
stituents of flue gases which leave the unit at a temperature higher than that of the sur- 
rounding air. B.t.u. lost per lb. of fuel — 0.24 W(T — 0 . where W = lb. of dry flue gas 
per lb. of fuel; T = temperature of flue gases, deg. F.; t = temperature of air surrounding 
boiler or entering air heater, deg. F. (customarily accepted as datum temperature). 

5. Loss Due to Incomplete Combustion of Carbon. — The presence of CO as detected 
by flue gas analysis indicates incomplete combustion. A small amount is indicative of an 
appreciable heat loss. B.t.u. lost per lb. of fuel = (10,160 X CX CO) -2- (CO 2 CO) 
where C = lb. of carbon burned per lb. of fuel = lb. of carbon per lb. of fuel (from ultimate 
analysis) minus 2b. of combustible in refuse per lb. of fuel; C0 2 and CO = percentages 
by volume of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide in the flue gases; 10,160 = difference 
in B.t.u. evolved in burning 1 lb. of carbon to C0 2 and to CO. 

6. Loss Due to Unconsumed Combustible in [Refuse. — Usually, this loss is based on 
unconsumed combustible matter discharged with furnace ash and refuse. However, for 
accuracy, the loss due to the unconsumed combustible particles carried into the setting, 
or up the stack, should be included. The calculation of this loss is quite essential in large 
boiler units and pulverized fuel installations. B.t.u. lost per lb. of fuel = 14,600(7^ — A), 
where 14,600 — the heat value per lb. of carbon (all combustible assumed to be carbon) ; 
R = lb. of refuse per lb. of fuel; A = lb. of ash per lb. of fuel (from ultimate analysis). 

7. Loss Due to Radiation, Unconsumed Hydrogen and Hydrocarbons, and Unac- 
counted Losses. Radiation losses, due to the lack of a satisfactory means of determina- 
tion, usually are grouped with unaccounted losses, and those due to unconsumed hydrogen 
and hydrocarbons to form a single item. Loss due to this combined item, in B.t.u. por lb. 
of fuel, is the difference between B.t.u. per lb. of fuel and the summation, of the heat ab- 
sorbed I yy the boiler and the six heat losses listed above. A heat balance may be given upon 
either a dry-fuel or a fuel-as-fired basis. Numerical values in all computations must be 
consistent with the basis used. 

* See aJso Ueat Balance under Rules for Conducting Boiler Tests, A.S.M.E. Power Test CodeT 
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Capacity. — The capacity, or output, of a steam boiler, -with or without integral super- 
heater and economizer, may be stated as: 1. Total heat transferred through heating 
surfaces in. B.t.u. per hr. (heat output in steam). 2. Units of evaporation per hour; a unit is 
1000 B.t.u. and is called a kilo B.t.u. (fcB). The mega B.t.u. (mB) of 1,000,000 B.t.u. 
sometimes is used for large installations. (3) Actual evaporation, lb. of steam per hr. at 
observed steam pressure and quality, or temperature, and observed feedwater temperature. 
This latter quantity, although useful, does not permit direct comparison of capacities of 
steam-generating units, because of the extreme range in operating conditions of boiler 
pressure, quality, superheat and feedwater temperature. 

MEASUREMENT 03 ? HEATING SURFACE. — Heating surface of a boiler is all that 
surface that is in contact with water or steam on one side and with gases or refractory 
being cooled on the other. Heating surface is measured on the side receiving heat. 
For details, see Test Code for Steam-Generating Apparatus, p. 16-1 3. If tubes are covered 
by blocks, studs, refractories, etc., special rules must be applied, for which no standards 
as yet (1935) exist. 

DESIGN - OF STEAM-GENERATING UNITS is largely an economic problem of how- 
to so dispose the total heating surface as to give maximum efficiency at the lowest cost. The 
economic factors involved in determining the highest practical efficiency are: Load factor; 
type of load, whether constant or fluctuating; fuel cost; space limitations. Consideration 
of these factors fixes the desirable final temperature of the gases. The practicability of 
this temperature depends on the dew-point of the gases. A final temperature at maxi- 
mum load of at least 50° to 75° F. above the dew-point of the gases is desirable to allow 
for decreased final gas temperature with decreased loads. With fuels high in sulphur, 
moisture condensed from the gases will combine with the SOa in them and initiate cor- 
rosion. 

After the lowest practical final temperature of gases at maximum load has been fixed, 
the most economical disposition of heating surface, aus between boiler, economizer and air 
heater is determined on an economic basis. For instance, the same final temperature 
may be obtained by using a large air heater and a small economizer, or trice versa, and the 
relative cost of the two arrangements may be the deciding factor. 


EFFICIENCY AND PERFORMANCE OF STEAM BOILERS 

RELATION BETWEEN BOILER. EFFICIENCY AND CAPACITY.— In a well- 
designed boiler, steaming capacity per sq. ft. of heating surface is limited only by the 
amount of fuel that can be burned. The amount of heating surface provided for a given 
evaporation could be much smaller than is customary if other economic factors did not 
control sucb reduction in size. Factors limiting high evaporation rates from small sur- 
faces are discussed below. 

Efficiency. — Maximum efficiency may occur at a load above or below boiler rated 
capacity, and may remain practically constant over a considerable range of capacity. 
Capacity at which maximum efficiency is attained varies with size and type of boiler, 
type of fuel, method of firing, conditions of operation, etc. With hand-fired boilers, 
maximum efficiency is at or about boiler rated capacity; with stoker-fired boilers it gen- 
erally is above normal rated capacity. Large stokers, common in central stations, tend 
to give maximum efficiency appreciably above boiler rated capacity; however, at low 
capacities combustion rate is so low that it is difficult to operate with a minimum of excess 
air. 

Economizers tend to keep combined efficiency constant over a considerable range of 
capacities, due to the fact that at high capacity, increase in economizer efficiency compen- 
sates for decrease in boiler efficiency. The most economical load at which a boiler should 
operate is greater than the capacity w r hich results in maximum combined thermal efficiency. 

Gas Friction. — At high capacities, frictional resistance to flow of gases increases 
rapidly, resulting in an increase in power required to provide draft. In addition there is a 
probable loss due to a portion of the fuel being carried through the setting and discharged 
from the stack. 

Feedwater must be practically free of ingredients that will cause foaming, priming or 
scale formation. At high capacities, distilled water may be necessary to avoid these 
difficulties. 

Heat Liberation. — After maximum rate of combustion for any fuel has been estab- 
lished, the only method of increasing capacity is to burn more fuel. The amount is 
limited by firing equipment and furnace volume. 

Maintenance. — At high capacities, cost of maintenance may be excessive, and may 
offset any gain effected by operating at such capacities. 
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Cleanliness. — Soot deposited on the tubes will seriously impair efficiency at high 
capacities, and provision, must be made for removal of soot at frequent intervals. 

LIMITATIONS OF CAPACITY. — The most important limitation on the steaming 
capacity of a boiler is the amount of fuel that can be burned in the furnace, the effect 
of arrangement and extent of heating surface being much less important. This is particu- 
larly true of boilers absorbing heat primarily through convection, where maximum evap- 
oration per sq. ft. of heating surface decreases as amount of heating surface per sq. ft. of 
furnace width increases. The development of water walls, exposed to radiant heat of the 
furnace, has greatly increased evaporation per sq. ft. of heating surface. Another devel- 
opment, the steaming economizer, also has led to increased evaporation rates. The 
percent of rated capacity, based on the evaporation of 3.45 lb. of water from and at 212° F. 
per sq. ft. of heating surface per hr., has increased greatly, particularly in high-capacity 
units in which the boiler is practically a water screen protecting the superheater. 

TYPES OF STEAM BOILERS AND THEIR APPLICATION 

Steam boilers may be classified as to construction as water-tube or fire-tube boilers; 
as to material, as steel or cast-iron boilers; as to service, as power or heating boilers; 
as to use, as stationary, automotive or marine boilers. 

The cylindrical structure, including the ends, of a fire-tube boiler, usually is called 
the shell. The cylinder superimposed on the tubes of a water-tube boiler is called the 
steam and water drum. Shells of Scotch-type marine boilers have been built as large 
as 16 ft. diameter. The largest steam and water drums of water-tube boilers built to 
date (1935) are 72 in. diameter. 

1. WATER-TUBE BOILERS IK CENTRAL STATION SERVICE 

ADVANCES IN STEAM BOILER PRACTICE. — Table 1 compares boilers installed 
in central power plants 30 years ago with present (1935) practice. The increase in pres- 
sure and capacity are due largely to the demands of the steam turbine. 

The higher steam pressures and steam temperatures in uBe in 1935, and the higher 
rates of fuel burning, and consequently increased rates of evaporation, require a corre- 
spondingly higher grade of workmanship and the use of special materials, and have 
removed construction of steam generating equipment from the old-time boiler shop to a 
high-grade machine shop. The availability for service of large boiler units has become 
as high as that of the turbine units; the added efficiency has resulted in an advance on 
the economic side. The efficiency obtained with such large boilers and appurtenances 
is 85%> and over, based on the higher heating value of the fuel. Should the lower heating 
value be used, efficiency of large generating units would be from 88 to 90%. Steam 
generating capacity has increased as well as efficiency, and boiler units with a single furnace 
have been built to evaporate 1,000,000 lb. of water into steam per hour as compared to 
about 1 Js of this amount 10 or 15 years ago. Furnace design has formed an important 
part of the development. Water-cooled furnace walls and improved methods of burning 
fuel make it possible to operate for long periods of time without shut-down caused by 
furnace difficulties. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical installation of a large central power plant boiler with 7214 sq. ft. 
of heating surface, 12,900 sq. ft. of superheater surface, a maximum evaporative capacity 
of 275,000 lb. of steam per hr. and built for a working pressure of 1400 lb. per sq. in. The 
furnace is water cooled, being arranged with Bailey blocks to form Bailey furnace walls (see 
p. 6-93). The boiler is fired with pulverized coal inter-tube burners, and has a Bailey 
water-cooled slag-tap furnace. Temperature of steam from the primary superheater is 
maintained at, substantially, 750° F. by passing a portion of it through a de-superheater 
at the higher loads, and returning heat from the steam to the boiler. Steam from an 
intermediate stage of the steam turbine passes to a reheater in the boiler setting. This, 


Table 1. — Comparison of Central Power Plant Boilers in 1905 and 1935 



1905 

1935 


6,040 

7,000 

225 

550 

30,000 

7,650 

19 

53,926 
144,402 
650 to 1,600 
700 to 900 
1,000,000 
42,255* 

78 

Heating surface, boiler, superheater, economizer and air heater, sq. ft. 

Temperature superheated steam, deg. F. max 

Maximum rate of evaporation, lb. per hr. per boiler unit 

Volume of boiler setting for largest boilers, cu. ft 

Height, bottom of walls of setting to center of steam and water drum 
for largest boilers, ft 


* Includes two boilers set over a single furnace. 
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together with a live steam, reheater, maintains a total temperature of superheated steam 
of about 750° F. irrespective of varying temperature of steam leaving the turbine. To 
accomplish this, steam from an intermediate stage of the turbine first passes through a 
live-steam reheater and then through the reheater in the boiler setting, where it is heated 
by the combustion gases. 

The boiler unit is 65 ft. high measured from top of foundations. Area of the base is 
1375 sq. ft. The tubes of boiler, superheater, de-superheater, live steam reheater, 
reheaters using gases as the heating medium, economizer, air heater and furnace placed 
end to end would extend approximately 23 miles. To drive the induced and forced blast 
fans requires a maximum of 40Q Hp.; the feed pump requires 650 Hp. A special semi- 
manual apparatus controls combustion. Units of this type are in a class by themselves, 



„ i. Central Station Boiler with Superheater Reheater, De-superheater and Economizer 
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and involve elements far beyond those that had to be considered in building smaller 
boilers in the old-time boiler shop. 

Some engineers prefer to use, say, 900 lb. pressure and about 900° I 1 , temperature of 
superheated steam, with no reheater to reheat steam between turbine stages. Others 
prefer 1400 lb. pressure with, say, 1200 lb. at the turbine throttle. In earlier practice, 
this would require using a reheater to avoid undue moisture in the low-pressnre stages 
of the turbines. Even with a turbine operating at 1200 lb. steam pressure, present 
tendency is to heat the steam high enough to make a reheater unnecessary. As pressures 
increase, the use of a forced circulation or series type boiler instead of a natural circulation 
boiler may become advisable for certain types of work. 


2. WATER-TUBE BOILERS EOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


"Water-tube boilers for industrial use are shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Big. 2 shows a Stirling boiler with a chain grate stoker, a water-cooled furnace, an 
economizer and an air heater. Fig. 3 shows a Babcock <fc Wilcox; boiler with a superheater 
between the first and second passes, equipped with an air heater, an underfeed stoker, 
and water walls in the furnace. A slag screen consisting of tubes spaced at double the 
distance apart of the tubes of the first bank, placed where the hot gases first impinge on 
the boiler, cools the gases and the contained particles of molten slag to a point where 
the slag will not adhere to the more closely spaced tubes. The double spacing is obtained 



Fig. 2. Stirling Boiler and Chain Grate Stoker, Slag Screen, "Water-cooled Furnace, Economizer 

and Air .Heater 
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by bending outward alternate tubes in the front row. The superheater is placed back 
of the first bank of tubes. 

Some engineers prefer straight-tube boilers, such as the Babcock & Wilcox boiler 
shown in Fig- 3, while others prefer to use bent-tube boilers similar to the Stirling. No 
rule can be given as to the best design of boiler for general use. Every case must be 
considered individually. 

Fig. 4 shows a boiler with an integral water-tube furnace, particularly adaptable to 
burning pulverized coal, oil or gas. These boilers have been designed to evaporate from 
4000 to 175,000 lb. of steam per hour. The gases make three horizontal passes through 
the boiler, giving a high efficiency with minimum draft drop. 

The foregoing boilers all are fitted with superheaters, which is common practice for 
power boilers. For process work, where constant temperature is required, superheaters 
are omitted. 

"Waste Heat Boilers 

"Waste heat is sensible heat in gases discharged, usually from some high- temperature 
process, as a heating furnace. A number of Babcock & Wilcox and Stirling boilers, as 



Fig. 3. Babcock & Wilcox Boiler with Underfeed Stoker, Air Heater and Superheater 
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shown in Figs. 2 and 3, have been used as waste heat boilers. Stirling boilers have been 
used in the sm elter industry, with baffles removed, or arranged to give minimum draft 
drop, so that the high stacks used would provide enough draft to operate the smelting 
furnaces and draw waste gases through the boilers. In later practice, as in waste 
heat boilers for open hearth furnaces, a higher velocity of gases over the tubes was found 
to he of advantage. This involves a higher draft loss through the boiler and necessitates 
using induced draft fans. Special types of boilers. Figs 5 and 6, were later developed. 

In the arrangement shown in Tig. 5 the gases pass longitudinally over vertical tubes. 
In Fig. 6 they pass in a generally horizontal direction through the tubes of a fire-tube 
boiler. 


3. BOILERS USING BLAST-FURNACE GAS 

Earlier steel mill power plants comprised a number of small boiler units, some designed 
for using blast-furnace gas exclusively, others being fired with coal on stokers to supple- 
ment the gas-fired units, and to carry the entire load when the gas went off. Pulverized 
coal firing and improvement in gas burners and furnace design and construction has 



Fig. 4. Boiler with Integral "Water- tube Furnace 


made possible the firing of blast furnace gas and of coal in the same furnace. This 
decreases capital investment in plant for a given power requirement, and results in more 
complete and efficient use of available gas supply. 

BURNER DESIGN. — The efficiency of blast-furnace gas burners is due primarily to 
methods of breaking the gas into thin streams and so introducing air for combustion as 
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to insure thorough mixture before ignition. Originally, aspirating burners were used, 
but the trend is toward a design in which, both gases and air for combustion are brought 
to the burner under pressure. The air supply can be adjusted for varying gas conditions, 
and can be maintained at a minimum regardless of gas pressure in the main. Blast- 
furnace gas may be burned with as little as 15% excess air, instead of 100% excess air 
required in early box-type burners. Systems of automatic control permit speeds of 
induced and forced draft fans to be regulated by pressure in the gas main. Fig. 7 is a 
plan of a Babcock & Wilcox cross-tube blast-furnace gas burner. 

FURNACE AND BOILER DESIGN. — Because of its low calorific value, blast-furnace 
gas burns slowly. Temperatures attained in the furnace are much lower than with other 
common fuels. Relatively large furnace volumes are required to insure complete burning 
before gases enter the tube bank, and when firing blast-furnace gas alone, no water-cooling 



Fig. 6. Horizontal Fire-tube Waste Heat Boiler 
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Tig. 7. Burner for Blast- 
furnace Gas 


other than that of the boiler is required in furnaces. "When pulverized coal is fired in 
combination "with gas, or is fired in the same furnace with “ gas off ”, water-cooled wall 
construction is necessary in certain zones to prevent destruction of brickwork and to 
facilitate removal of ash. Present practice (1935) indicates furnace volumes of 50 to 
60 cul. ft. per million B.t.u. released per hr., compared with 30 to 40 cu. ft. in early installa- 
tions. Water cooling of rear wall and hopper floor is customary, although the extent of 
such water-cooled surfaces should be governed by anticipated loads and ratios of firing 
g as 3 v pid auxiliar y fuel. Preheated air and the turbulence given by well-designed 
_ burners produce an appreciably shorter flame than heretofore 

Bailey .. . j 

.Wall Tubes obtained. 

Since high furnace temperatures are favorable to high, overall 
"Y Py tt - - : =n=^t~ I rates of heat absorption it is necessary to offset the lower fur- 

1 \ VI \ I IT / I nace temperature obtained with blast-furnace gas if efficiencies 

} l\ \ \ I/ ; are to be comparable to those of boilers fired with other fuels. 

| \ M \ / 1/ / | Heat absorbed from direct radiation in a blast-furnace gas-fired 

* ' * V * / j boiler is about 40% of that absorbed in a similar stoker-fired 

E /J jT x boiler. If total absorption is to be comparable in both cases, 

/ Burnerj absorption by convection must be increased in the boiler fired 

/Cubing i ty blast-furnace gas. As in waste heat practice, high gas veloc- 

/ ! ities will result in high rates of heat transfer by convection. 

' j High gas velocities are inherent in boilers fired with blast- 

furnace gas, since even with best combustion conditions, prod- 

Secofidary A.ir ucts of combustion weigh approximately 70 lb. per developed 
^ horsepower, a3 compared to about 45 lb. in stoker-fired 

(SaTiuiet boilers. Gas velocity may be further increased by decreasing 

the ratio (gas passage area through boiler -f- boiler heating 
ri °’ 7 " furnace Gaa" aSfc " surface). The high gas velocity develops high frictional resis- 
tance, which usually necessitates using induced draft fans. 
ECONOMIZERS USED WITH BEAST-FURNACE GAS BOILERS.-— Despite low 
exit gas temperatures from boilers fired with blast-furnace gas, economizers, when in- 
stalled, have less heating surface than those in stoker-fired practice. This is due to the 
fact that high gas velocity gives a high ratio of gas weight to weight of water in the econo- 
mizer. The resultant heat transfer rates are sufficiently higher than those in stoker- 

fired practice to attain a given feed- 

_h — ■ E -pf - - • fftt amount of economizer surface. 

k ! I 'I TYPICAL BOILERS.— Atypical 

*7V\ 7 ~ri: installation (1928) consisted of 1460 

■ h ‘ Hp. Stirling boilers equipped with 
jj. [ ^ ; 5 i superheaters, economizers, air heat- 

“ | •; ers, air-cooled side walls, water- 

■ ! - ■*. ' !T— . /■%. * 1; ^ ! cooled hopper floors and bare tubes 

■■ : ■■ % protecting the front wall. Units are 

• ' ! . ~Z fired both with blast-furnace gas 

’ ” : and pulverized coal. At working 

'1 " . • ■ f pressures of 375 lb. per sq. in. and 

.: I j • • ; J ' -V — capacities of 175,000 lb. of steam 

j I./ t <1#^ per hr., overall efficiency has been 

Nf ' .. about 83%. Draft loss through the 

- - ■•ip -''. .- : -• '«r- unit was 7.7 in. of water. A unit 

tT.-.3\u installed in the same plant in 1932 

-d (i , J -i (see Fig. 8) shows the trend toward 

‘ .1 b.l ...I:. < " higher capacities. The unit was 

— H-t--- < = designed for a capacity of 200,000 

j h A_...j .j. X. •' ^ --s lb. of steam per hr., efficiency of 

! _|. {, 85%, and draft loss of 6.8 in. when 

; ... — . “ ” : burning blast-furnace gas, and a 

1 1 ^ ■ 7 ^' : rzrT .' ' ' " capacity of 300,000 lb. of steam 

! b rJ fi' ; ^T ' per hr., efficiency of over 86% and 

r ' " - - draft loss of 6.7 in. when burning 

3 . pulverized coal. In this unit refrac- 

* tory-faced water-cooled side walls 

— — ... — . . fiave been added to permit opera- 

Fia. 8. Stirling Boiler Using Blast-furnace Gas and hon at the higher rates with pulver- 
Pulverized Coal. ized coal. 
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4. FIRE-TUBE AND SMALL WATER-TUBE BOILERS 

ROBIZOHTAL RETURU TUBULAR. BOILERS are used widely for small heating 
plants -where working pressures ordinarily do not exceed 125 or 150 lb. per sq. in- In 
certain instances, they are built for considerably higher pressures. Fig- 9 shows a typical 
arrangement of a hand-fired horizontal return tubular boiler. 'This is the standard setting 
recommended by the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and I ns ur an ce Co. 



The arrangement of tubes in horizontal return tubular boilers varies. Typical arrange- 
ments are shown in Fig. 10. The usual sizes of boilers and the heating surface available 
•with different arrangement of tubes are given in Table 1. Weights of boilers are given in. 

Table 1. — Heating Surface of Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers, with Manholes 

below Tubes 


{Boiler Booh of Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co.) 


Boiler 

Diam., in. 

Tubes | 

Heating Surface, i 

sq. ft. 

1 

Tubes | 

Heating Surface, sq- ft. 

Length, 

ft. 

Diam., 

in. 

Number 

Tubes 

*3 

£ 

Rear 

Head 

T: 

o 

H 

Boiler 
Diam., in. 

s 

S'* 

£ 

Si 

s 

Number 

Shell 

2 

■9 

H 

Rear 

Head 

"3 

o 

H 


14 

' 3 

52 

531 

99 

8 

638 


16 

3 

122 

1425 

151 

13 

1589 


16 

3 

52 

607 

1 13 

8 

728 


18 

3 

122 

1603 

170 

13 

1786 

54 

14 

31/2 

44 

526 

99 

8 

633 


20 

3 

122 

1781 

188 

13 

1982 


16 

3 1/2 

44 

602 

1 13 

8 

723 


16 

3 1/2 

98 

1340 

151 

12 

1503 


14 

4 

36 

494 

99 

7 

601 

72 

18 

3 1/2 

98 

1508 

170 

12 

1690 


16 

4 

36 

565 

1 13 

7 

686 


20 

3 1/2 

98 

1675 

188 

12 

1875 


16 

3 

74 

864 

125 

9 

998 


16 

4 

74 

1161 

151 

1 2 

1324 


18 

3 

74 

972 

141 

9 

1122 


18 

4 

74 

1306 

170 

12 

1488 


16 

31/2 

52 

711 

125 

10 

846 


20 

4 

74 

1451 

188 

12 

1651 


18 

31/2 

52 

800 

141 

10 

951 


16 

3 

146 

1705 

163 

15 

1883 


16 

4 

46 

722 

125 

9 

856 


18 

3 

146 

1918 

184 

1 5 

21 17 


18 

4 

46 

812 

1 41 

9 

962 


20 

3 

146 

21 31 

204 

1 5 

2350 


16 

3 

94 

1098 

1 38 

1 1 

1247 


16 

3 1/2 

112 

1532 

1 63 

1 5 

1710 


18 

3 

94 

1235 

1 56 

1 1 

1402 

78 

18 

3 1/2 

112 

1723 

184 

15 

1922 

66 

16 

31/2 

74 

1012 

1 38 

1 1 

1161 


20 

3 1/2 

112 

1915 

204 

15 

2134 

18 

3 1/2 

74 

1138 

1 56 

1 1 

1305 


16 

4 

91 

1427 

163 

1 4 

1604 


16 

4 

56 

878 

1 38 

1 1 

1027 


18 

4 

91 

1606 

184 

1 4 

1804 


18 

4 | 

56 

988 

1 56 

11 

1 155 


20 

4 

91 

1784 

204 

1 4 

2002 










18 

3 

176 

2312 

198 

17 

2527 










20 

3 

176 

2569 

220 

17 

2806 









oa 

18 

3 1/2 

138 

2123 

198 

16 

2337 









o*r 

20 

3 1/2 

138 

2359 

220 

16 

2595 










18 

4 

108 

1906 

1 98 

16 

2120 










20 

4 

108 

21 18 

220 

16 

2354 
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Table 2. The weights given do not include fronts, trimmings, grates or other castings. 
The weight of water will vary with the number and diameter of tubes. The weights of 



4-in. Tubes 

54-/M. BOILERS 

4-in. Tubes 

60-IN. BOILERS 


4-in. Tubes 

72-IIM. BOILERS 


4-in. Tubes 

66-IN. BOILERS 


Note.- All 

11 in. jc 15 In. 


10a 1 _ 

4-in. Tabes 

84-IN. BOILERS 
Fig. 10. 


4-in. Tubes 

78-IN. BOILERS 


Arrangement of Tubes and Braces in Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 



Fig. 11. I-Beam 
Suspension for 
Horizontal Tubular 
Boilers 


water given in Table 2 are for average cases and are based on a weight 
of water of 62.5 lb. per cu. ft. 

Suspension of Horizontal Tubular Boilers. — Horizontal tubular 
boilers are suspended from pairs of I-beams, as shown in Fig. 9, carried 
on columns. Found or square cast-iron columns or built-up plate- 
and-angle columns sometimes are used, but present practice uses the 
H-section as a column. Table 3 shows the sizes and weights of I-beams 
and H-sections recommended for various sizes of boilers. The size of 
I-beams is based on a fiber stress of 12,500 lb. per sq.in. The beams 
should be bolted together in pairs as shown in Fig. 1 1. The maximum 
ratio of slenderness of columns ( Ifr ) has been taken as 120. Table 3 
gives a heavier column than would be given by the standard tables of 
structural sections, since the stresses in boiler columns are not balanced 
nor distributed equally. The maximum length of column given in 
Table 3 should not be exceeded. The table assumes that the col- 


Table 2. — Approximate Weight of Horizontal Tubular Boilers 

( Boiler Book of Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co.) 


Dimn. 

of 

Boiler, 

in. 

Length. 

of 

Tubes, 

ft. 

Weight of Bare 
Boiler, lb, 

W eight 
of 

Water, 

lb. 

Diam. 

of 

Boiler, 

in. 

Length 

of 

Tubes, 

ft. 

Weight of Bare 
Boiler, lb. 

Weight 

of 

Water, 

lb. 

1 25 lb. 
Pressure 

1 50 lb. 
Pressure ; 

125 lb. 
Pressure 

150 lb. 
Pressure 

54 

14 

9,100 

9,700 

1 1,700 

72 

16 

18,400 

20,000 

22,500 

54 

16 

10,100 

10,800 

13,400 

72 

18 

20,000 

21,700 

25,300 

60 

16 

1 2,400 

1 3,400 

16,300 

72 

20 

21,700 

23,300 

28,100 

60 

18 

13,600 

1 4,800 

18,400 

78 

18 

25,000 

26,400 

29,600 

66 

16 

14,900 

16,300 

19,100 

78 

20 

27,100 

28,600 

32,900 

66 

18 

16,400 

17,800 

21,500 
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umns are not built into the brickwork of the setting, or otherwise braced against lat- 
eral flexure. 


Table 3. — Suspension Beams and Supporting Columns for Horizontal Return 

Tubular Boilers 


Diam. 

Length 

I-beam Suspension Beams 

H-beam Supporting Columns 

of 

of 

1 Boiler 

2 Boilers 

3 Boilers j 

Max. 

1 Boiler 

2 Boilers 

3 Boilers 

Boiler, 

Tubes, 

Size, 

Wt., 

Size, Wt., 

Size, 

Wt., 

Length, 

Size, Wt., 

Size, Wt., 

Size, 

Wt., 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

lb. 

in. lb. 

in. 

lb. 

in. 

in. lb. 

in. lb. 

in. 

lb. 

54 

16 

6 

121/4 

10 30 

15 

42 

126 

5 18.7 

5 18.7 

6 

23.8 

60 

16 

7 

15 

12 311/2 

18 

55 

132 

5 18.7 

6 23.8 

8 

34.0 

60 

18 

7 

15 

12 35 

18 

55 

132 

5 18.7 

6 23.8 

8 

34.0 

66 

16 

7 

15 

12 40 

18 

55 

144 

5 18.7 

8 34.0 

8 

34.0 

66 

18 

8 

18 

15 42 

18 

60 

144 

5 18.7 

8 34.0 



72 

16 

8 

18 

15 42 

20 

65 

156 

6 25.8 

8 34.0 



72 

18 

8 

18 

15 42 

20 

65 

156 

6 23.8 

8 34.0 j 



72 

20 

8 

18 

18 55 

24 

80 

156 

6 23.8 

8 34.0 i 



78 

16 

8 

18 

18 55 

24 

80 

162 

6 23.8 

8 34.0 



78 

18 

9 

21 

18 55 

24 

80 

162 

6 23.8 

8 34.0 



78 

20 

9 

21 

18 55 

24 

80 

162 

8 34.0 




84 

18 

9 

21 

18 55 

24 

80 

168 

8 34.0 




84 

20 

9 

21 

20 65 

24 

90 

168 

8 34.0 





The I-beam section is not recommended as a boiler column, because its shape is not 
well adapted to use as a column. Data on built-up plate-and-angle columns and on round 
and square cast-iron columns are given in the Boiler Book of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

For other details of construction of horizontal return tubular boilers, including dimen- 
sions of boiler tubes, braces, stays, etc., see Boiler Construction, pp. 6-18 to 6-42. 

For low-pressure horizontal return tubular boilers, see p. 11-11. 

SMA.LX WA.TER-TTJBE BOILERS. — Fig. 12 shows a small water-tube boiler fired 
with a chain grate stoker. The smaller sizes of these boilers are shipped after being 



Fig. 12. Stirling Boiler with. Babcock & Wilcox Stoker 
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completely assembled in the shop. The boiler may be provided with a superheater if 
desired. 

BOILERS FOR MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES are discussed elsewhere. See 
Railroad Engineering, Heating and Ventilation, Marine Engineering. 

5. BOILERS WITHOUT NATURAL CIRCULATION 

TYPES OF FORCED CIRCULATION BOILERS.— These boilers are of two types: 
1. Water and steam flow directly through the hoiler and superheater respectively, termed 
a once-through boiler. 2. More water is fed to the boiler than is evaporated. The 
mixture of steam and water passes to a chamber where water is separated from the steam 
before the steam passes through the superheater. In Type 2, water may be more readily 
treated for preventing corrosion of the interior of boiler tubes than in Type 1. In Type 2 
boilers, any ingredient added to prevent corrosion is removed with the excess' water 
which is separated from the steam, while in Type 1 boilers, such ingredients pass from 
the boiler with the steam and may give trouble by being deposited in the turbine. 

OPERATION OF FORCED CIRCULATION BOILERS.— In operating forced circu- 
lation boilers, it is most important that a proper control device be employed. Natural 
circulation boilers have an appreciable storage of water at the saturated temperature corre- 
sponding to the pressure, which assists in maintaining steady steam pressure. In a 
series boiler there is little contained water as compared with a natural circulation boiler. 
This makes it necessary to use a quickly responsive control system to regulate combustion 
and feedwater supply. The difficulty of operating a forced circulation boiler at varying 
loads has hindered its use. This difficulty no longer exists, as a successful automatic 
control has been developed for use with this type boiler. 

A once-through series boiler installed at Purdue University for operating at pressures 
up to the critical pressure of about 3200 lb. and over is shown in Tig. 13. It has a Bailey 
automatic control which regulates fuel, feedwater and air supply. 

6. PERFORMANCE OF STEAM BOILERS 

The performance of a steam boiler comprises both its capacity for generating steam 
and its economy of fuel. According to the A.S.MJE. Power Test Code the performance 
of a boiler (including firing equipment) should be expressed in terms of: 1. Efficiency, 
i.e., ratio of heat units output to high calorific value of the fuel (dry, or as-fired). 2. Fuel 
(dry, or as-fired) , lb. per hr. per sq. ft. of grate surface, per retort, or per burner. 3. Com- 
bustion space, cu. ft. per lb. of fuel (dry, or as-fired) per hr. 4. Rate of heat absorption 
per sq. ft. of steam-generating unit surface per hour, units of evaporation. 5. Heat 
released, B.t.u. per cu. ft. of furnace volume per hr. 

Efficiency usually determined is that of the steam-generating unit, and is the overall 
efficiency of boiler, superheater, economizer, reheater, air heater, furnace, and fuel-burning 
equipment. The terms superheater, economizer, reheater, and air heater are omitted if the 
unit does not include these appurtenances. If air heaters are installed, a comparative 
efficiency also is calculated. In determining this efficiency, heat absorbed by air heater 
is not prorated over the steam-generating surface (boiler, superheater, economizer and 
reheater). Hence, comparative efficiency is lower than overall efficiency by an amount 
equal to percentage of heat absorbed by air heater (B.t.u. absorbed by air heater per lb. 
of fuel X 100 — s* High calorific value of fuel, B.t.u. per lb.) In many instances, regardless 
of the various types of heat-absorbing surfaces installed, efficiency of boiler and furnace, 
or boiler, superheater and furnace also is determined. 

OVERALL EFFICIENCY OF A STEAM-GENERATING- UNIT varies principally 
with type of fuel, methods of firing, and various combinations of heat absorbing surfaces. 
Overall efficiencies of 85% or more have been achieved in several instances without econo- 
mizers or air heaters, but for continuous operation such performances cannot be expected. 
Yearly overall efficiencies of S0% have been reported for large central stations, but the 
average is lower, probably about 77%. In large isolated or industrial plants, a yearly 
overall efficiency of 70% is a fair average. Small isolated or industrial plants, in most 
instances, average considerably less, although a number of such plants fired by pulverized 
fuel or oil, have reported yearly overall efficiencies of 70% or more. 

Several installations consisting of boilers, superheaters, economizers, reheaters, water- 
cooled furnaces, and air heaters, or some combination thereof, have reported overall test 
efficiencies of 86—90% when fired by pulverized fuel, mechanically atomized oil, underfeed 
or chain-grate stokers, and 82—86% when fired by natural gas. Overall test efficiencies as 
high as 94% have been obtained, and yearly overall efficiencies of 86% are common. 
A pulverized fuel installation, consisting of boiler, superheater, economizer, and water- 
cooled furnace reports a monthly efficiency of 88%, while another pulverized fuel install a- 
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tion, consisting of a high-pressure boiler, superheater, economizer, rebeater, -water walls 
and air heater reports a monthly operating efficiency of 89.1%), and a 6-month combined 
operating efficiency of 87 .6% . High monthly, or yearly operating efficiencies depend on 
load characteristics, type of fuel, and the most modern equipment and operating methods. 

EVAPORATION RATES.— A steam-generating unit of total water heating surface of 
16,763 sq. ft., consisting of boiler 5938 sq. ft., furnace water walls and floor 2460 sq. ft., 
and steaming economizer 8365 sq. ft., has operated at a capacity of over 290,000 lb. per hr. 
This corresponds to an equivalent evaporation, from and at 212° F., of over 368,000 lb. 



Tig. 13. Continuous Circulation Boiler 


per hr., or 43.0 lb. per sq. ft. of 
heating surface per hr., or approx- 
imately 1275% of rated capacity, 
when based on heating surface of 
boiler and furnace -water walls and 
floor. Based on total water heating 
surface, including economizer, evap- 
oration is 22 lb. per sq- ft. of heat- 
ing surface per hr., or approxi- 
mately 640% of rated capacity. 

W ater-tub e Boilers. — Maxi- 
mum rates of evaporation per sq. 
ft. of heating surface, from and 
at 212° F., of a horizontal water- 
tube boiler, absorbing heat mostly 
through convection, are from 15. 1 
lb. per hr. for a boiler 18 tubes 
high, to 22.5 lb. per hr. for a boiler 
11 tubes high- Evaporation rates 
exceeding 20 lb. per sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface per hr., from and at 
212° F., have been obtained with 
inclined tube multi-drum boilers. 

Horizontal Return Tubular 
Boilers. — Evaporation rates of 3.5 
to 5.5 lb. per hr. from and at 
212° F. are most common for hori- 
zontal return tubular boilers used 
in small stationary plants. Toco- 
motive boilers rarely exceed 16 lb. 
per sq.ft, per hr., but such rates 
are very uneconomical, because of 
steam required for creating draft 
and the attendant loss of coal up 
the stack. 

Marine Boilers. — A standard 
Babcock & Wilcox marine boiler 
at the XJ. S. Naval Oil Testing 
Plant, Philadelphia, has operated 
at a maximum evaporation rate 
of 18.7 lb., from and at 212° F., 
per sq. ft. of heating surface per 
hr., while from a Babcock Wilcox 
express type marine boiler, in- 
stalled at the same plant, a maxi- 
mum evaporation of 22.7 lb., from 
and at 2 12° F., per sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface per hr. -was obtained. 
Furnace arrangement and volume 
were those common in marine 
practice. 


HEAT TRANSFER in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of heating surface differs widely in 
different boilers and in different sections of the heating surface of any boiler. In the 
design of boilers actual heat transfer per sq. ft. of each type of heating surface must be 
known, as well as the variables affecting such transfer. Experiments have shown that the 
lower row of tubes between the first baffle and the front header of a Babcock & W ilcox 
boiler, with uncooled furnace, absorbs heat at an average rate per sq. ft. of heating surface 
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equivalent to the evaporation of from 50—75 lb. of water from and at 212° F. No distinc- 
tion was made as to the amount of heat absorbed by radiation and by actual contact 
between hot gases and tubes, but a large portion of the beat absorbed was by direct 
radiation. 

In a Babcock & Wilcox boiler with ordinary clean surfaces, if W = total weight of 
gases passing per hr., lb., and A = average gas passage area, sq- ft., of all passes of the 
boiler, average heat transfer i/, B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F . mean temperature dif- 
ference may be closely approximated by U = 2 -j- O.OOI4( W/A). 

A paper by C. F. Hirshfeld and G-. TJ. Moran (Tram. A.S.M,E. FSP-52-34:) gives a 
record of performance of 186 large steam-generating units in over 60 power stations in 
all sections of the XJ. S., under widely different conditions of operation, and with different 
classes of fuel. Many data relative to heat release and beat transfer are included. 


BOILER CONSTRUCTION 

1. SCOPE OF CODES FOR CONSTRUCTION 

The Code most largely used for construction of land boilers is the Boiler Construction 
Code of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The Code of Boiler Rules of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was developed before that of the A.S.M.E. The 
state of Ohio also developed its own code. These codes are coming closer and closer 
together, and there is a growing desire to make the fundamental features the same in all. 

Rules covering construction of steam boilers for marine service have been issued by 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, under 
the title Amended Rules I and II, General Rules and Regulations, 51st Supplement to 
General Rules and Regulations, January 1, 1935. Existing codes and regulations were 
considered in formulating these rules, including the A.S.M.E- Boiler Code. Rules for 
fusion welded drums or shells of marine boilers and pressure vessels are included, being 
based on those prepared by a subcommittee of the Committee on Welding in Marine 
Construction of the Am. Welding Soc., which, in turn, were based on those prepared by 
the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code Committee in co-operation with the Am. Welding Society. 

The A.S.M.E. co-operated with the Am. Petroleum Inst, in preparing a Code for 
Construction of Fnfired Pressure Vessels for Petroleum Liquids and Gases, the first 
edition of which, designated as A.P. I.— A.S.M.E. Code, was published in 1934. 

FACTORS OF SAFETY USED IE VARIOUS CODES.— No term has been misused 
so widely as the so-called factor of safety. Consider the following three types of vessels, 
designated as types A, B and C. 

Type A. Steam Boilers or Vessels Pierced with TJnreinforced Holes. — In these 
vessels, stress at the edge of holes may be over twice average hoop stress. In applying an 
initial hydrostatic test of (1 1 72 X working pressure) to a drum built with a so-called 
factor of safety of 5, the steel at the most highly stressed part will be so strained as to 
produce a permanent set and redistribution of forces in the stressed area. The factor is 
based on ultimate strength, and with a steel in which yield strength is 1/2 "the ultimate 
strength, yield strength would be 2 1 /2 times average hoop stress at the working pressure. 
If stress at the sides of tube holes is (2 X average hoop stress) , and the hydrostatic test 
is made at (1 V 2 X working pressure), stresses at the sides of tube holes would be (3 X av- 
erage hoop stress) at the working pressure. This would exceed yield strength of the 
material. If the so-called factor of safety is made less than 5, as is often done, there is a 
greater yielding of the material on application, of the hydrostatic test and a greater redis- 
tribution of stresses. 

Type B. Vessels Having No Holes or Other Stress Raisers in Their Shells. — In 

these vessels, yield strength would not be exceeded until hoop stress, which would be 
uniform from end to end of cylinder, was exceeded. Such vessels could be operated 
safely with a much lower so-called factor of safety than those with holes or other stress 
raisers in the shell. Application of a hydrostatic test of (1 1/2 X working pressure) to a 
vessel of this type, built with a factor of safety of 5, would not exceed yield strength, as 
would occur with Type A vessels with unreinfoxced holes or other stress raisers in their 
shells. 

Type C. Vessels of Type of Construction Used for Penstocks for Boulder Dam. — 
This construction is described by C. M. Day and Peter Bier of the U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in Mech. Engg., Aug., 1934. The yield strength of the special steel used in the 
penstocks is 38,000 lb. per sq. in.; hoop stress was limited to 18,000 lb. per sq. in. The 
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article describes tests made by elastic analysis, and by subjecting Ve scale models of 
the penstocks to hydrostatic pressure. The parts were so built that maximum stress at 
any point would not exceed about 19,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Each, of the three types of vessels has its own field of application. Type A includes 
all pressure vessels having unreinforced holes, or in which unreinforced holes, as telltale 
holes for determining shell thickness, may be drilled after the vessels are in operation. 
This type is covered by A.S.M.E. and similar construction codes. 

Type B includes vessels constructed under rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for transporting liquids and gases under pressure. For such vessels, a so-called 
factor of safety of, say, 3 1 /a where there is no corrosion, will give as great a degree of 
safety as some Type A vessels -where the factor is 5. 

Type C represents the highest type of construction for pressure vessels where walls 
cannot be made of uniform thickness with no stress raisers. By limiting both hoop and 
maximum stresses, due to departing from uniform shell thickness, as well as at special 
branch connections and reinforced openings, no question can arise as to the effect of 
exceeding yield strength in any part of the structure. 

THE A.S.M.E. CODE FOR LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS specifies:— 

Factor of safety used in design and construction of new boilers stall not be less than 4.5. 

Factor of safety used in determining maximum allowable working pressure calculated on condi- 
tions actually obtained in service shall not be less than 4.0. 

Maximum allowable working pressure determined by conditions obtained in service shall not 
exceed that fox which boiler -was designed. 

THE JOINT A.P.I.— A.S.M.E. CODE contains provisions for removing vessels from 
service if the factor of safety becomes lower than certain set figures. At a first glance 
it would appear that factors of safety given in the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. Code are lower than 
those given in the Unfired Pressure Vessel Section of the A.S.M.E. Boiler Cede in the 
ratio of 4 to 5, whereas the factor of 4 applies to a figure below which vessels cannot be 
operated, and the A.S.M.E. Code refers to initial factor of safety when boilers are built. 
Another feature in the two codes brings the two factors fox stress-relieved unfired pressure 
vessels nearer together. In the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. Code, tensile strength used in applying 
the formulas is that for coupons which are tested at the steel mill, after being stress- 
relieved in the same manner as the vessel will be stress-relieved; whereas in the A.S.M.E. 
Code coupons for such vessels are not stress-relieved at the steel mill. In stress-relieving 
the coupons, which is done by holding them at a temperature of from 1100 to 1200° F., 
for 1 hour per inch of thickness of plates, tensile strength may be lowered about 10%. 
The factor 5 in the A.S.M.E. Code was considered ample to cover this lowering of the 
tensile strength; whereas in the A.P.I.-A.S-M.E. Code it was embodied in the Code on 
account of the lower operating factor. 

RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION'. — The matter which follows will be limited to the 
rules of the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code which, as already stated, includes rules for the con- 
struction of unfired pressure vessels. 

The A.S.M.E. Boiler Construction Code has received wide recognition and has been 
enacted into the laws of the following : Arkansas, California, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone. It has also been adopted by the cities of: Chicago, 111.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Erie, Pa.; Evanston, 111.; Houston, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb.; Parkersburg, W. Va. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, 
Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Tampa, Fla. 

In. the U. S., boilers for merchant vessels must be constructed according to rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. 
Boilers for British merchant vessels must be constructed in accordance with rules of the 
British Board of Trade. 

The following rules are greatly condensed from the A.S.M.E. Boiler Construction 
Code, edition of 1933, with revisions to 1935. The Code itself shou2d be consulted in, 
actual design , as a number of important features have been omitted. When fabricating 
boilers to be operated in states and municipalities having their own laws and ordinances, 
reference should be made to these as well. 

The following abstract relates to power boilers only. The sections of the code relating 
to locomotive boilers, low-pressure heating boilers, miniature boilers and unfired pressure 
vessels are issued as separate publications and reference should be made to them in the 
design and construction of any apparatus in the foregoing classifications. 

Piping systems in connection with steam boilers, especially those conveying high- 
temperature high-pressure steam, should be constructed in accordance with the American 
Standard Piping Code. An abstract of this code is given on pp. 5-23 to 5-30. 
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2. MATERIALS USED IN BOILERS 
MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS (A.8.M.E. Code) .—Specifications ior certain of tie 
materials used in various parts of boilers are given, in Table 1 and the notes appended 
thereto. See the Code for specifications of the following materials not listed in Table 1. 


Steel Plates of Flange and Firebox Qualities for Forge Welding. A.-89 

Forged or Rolled Steel Pipe Flanges for High-temperature Service A-105 

Alloy Steel Bolting Material for High-temperature Service A-96 

Carbon Steel and Alloy Steel Forgings A-18 

Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe A-53 

Welded Wrought-iron Pipe A-72 

Copper Plates B-l 1 

Copper Bars for Staybolts B-12 

Seamless Copper Boiler Tubes B-13 

Copper Pipe B-42 

Brass Pipe B-43 

Open-hearth Iron Plate of Flange Quality A-129 


In the above list, and in Table 1, the corresponding A.S.T.M. specification is given when available. 

Steel plates for any part of a boiler exposed to fire or products of combustion, and 
under pressure shall be of the quality of steel designated as Firebox steel. Where firebox 
quality is not specified, when under pressure, steel shall be of firebox or flange quality, 
as designated in the specifications. Braces when welded shall be of wrought iron of 
the quality designated Extra Refined Bar Iron. Manhole and handhole covers and other 
parts subjected to pressure, also braces and lugs made of steel plate, shall be of firebox 
or flange quality. Steel bars for braces and other boiler parts, unless otherwise specified, 
shall be of a quality designated Steel Bars. Staybolts are to be of iron or steel, designated 
as Stay bolt Iron or Staybolt Steel. Bivets shall be of steel or iron of the quality designated 
Boiler Rivet Steel or Boiler Rivet Iron. 

Cross pipes connecting steam and water drums of water-tube boilers, headers, cross- 
boxes and all pressure parts of the boiler proper, over 2 in. pipe size or equivalent cross- 
sectional area, shall be of Wrought Steel or of Grade B cast steel designated in the specifica- 
tions for steel castings, whpn maximum allowable pressure exceeds 160 lb. per sq. in. 
Malleable iron also may be used if maximum allowable pressure does not exceed 350 lb. 
per sq. in., if form and size of the internal cross-section, perpendicular to the longest 
dimension of the box, will fall in a 7 X 7 in. rectangle. 

Mud drums of boilers used other than for heating purposes, shall be of wrought steel 
or Grade B steel casting. Pressure parts of superheaters, separately fired or attached to 
stationary boilers, unless of the locomotive type, shall be of wrought steel, Grade B cast 
steel, or puddled or knobbled charcoal wrought iron. 

Cast iron shall not be used for nozzles or flanges attached directly to the boiler for 
any pressure or temperature, nor for boiler or superheater mountings such as connecting 
pipes, fittings, valves, etc., for steam temperatures of over 450° F., or pressures of over 
250 lb. per sq. in. 

Water-leg or door-frame rings of vertical fire-tube boilers and of locomotive and 
other type boilers, shall be of wrought iron or steel or cast steel (Class A or Class B). 
The 0. G. or other flanged construction may be used as a substitute in any case. 

Quench Bend Test. — The test specimen when heated to a light cherry red, not less 
than 1200° F., and quenched at once in water whose temperature is between 80° and 90° F. 
shall bend through 180° flat on itself without fracture on outside of bent portion. Appli- 
cable to boiler rivet steel and staybolt iron, excepting that the iron must be heated to 
yellow heat. 

Rotes to Table 1 

Note 1. — If formula for minimum elongation gives values of less than 25 % for firebox steel, mini- 
mum allowable elongation shall be taken as 25%,. If the material ia over 3/ 4 in. think, a deduction 
from specific elongation of 0.125% is made for each J/32 in. specified above 8/4 in., to a minimum 
of 20%. For material 1/4 in. or less thick, elongation shall be measured on a gage length equal to 
(24 X thickness). 

Bend Text. — The specimen to bend cold through 180° without cracking on outside of bent portion 
as follows: Material 1 in. or less thick, around a pin of diameter equal to thickness of specimen. 
Over 1 in., around a pin of diameter (2 X thickness of specimen). 

Permissible variation in gage under that specified, not over (3.01 in. A homogeneity test is 
required for firebox steel. Process . — Steel shall be made by open-hearth or electric furnace, or both. 

Note 2. — Elongation is measured on gage length of (24 X thickness of specimen), with reduction 
of 2.5 % for each 1/1 0 in. under 5 /iq in. Specimen shall bend cold through 180° without cracking 
on outside of bent portion, aTound pin of diameter equal to thicknesB of specimen. 

Note 3. — Process . — Either open-hearth or electric furnace, or both. Forgings are annealed 
above critical temperature. 
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Table 1. Specifications for Boiler Material 

(Boiler Code, A.S.M.E) 


Fldtnge steel 

firebox steel 

Plates 3/4 in- and under. . 

Plates over 3/4 in 


Steel plate for brazing 

Seamless steel dram forgings: 

Class 1 

Class 2 


Staybolt steel. . 


Steel bars . 


Steel castings: 

Class A 

Class B 

Carbon steel castings for high- 
temperature service fori 
valves, flanges and fit~| 

tings 

Gray iron castings: 

Light 

Medium 

Heavy 

Malleable castings 

Boiler rivet iron 

Section 1 1/4 sq. in. and 

under 

Section over 1 1 / 4 to 4 sq. in. 

incl 

Staybolt iron 

Section 1 1/4 sq. in. and 

under 

Section over 1 1/4 to 4 sq. in. 

incl.. 

Extra refined bar iron 

Section I 1/4 sq. in. and 

under 

Section over 1 1/4 to 4 sq. in. 

incl 

Boiler tubes 

Grade A, Low carbon steel. . 
Grade B , Open-hearth iron . . 
Grade C, Medium carbon 

steel 

High tensile carbon steel I 
plates for pressure ves-| 

sels 

Flange Grade A, 3/4 in. and 
under 


Flange Grade A, over 3/4 toj 
2 in., incl 


s! 


A-70 

A-70 


A-31 


A-7 


A-27 

A-87 


A-47 

A-84 


A-84 


Chemical Composition, percent 


0.25 

0.30 

0.28 


0.35 

0.50 


0.30-0.60 

0.30-0.50 
0 .30-0.60 
0.60 


0.40-0.70 

0.40-0.70 


0.30-0.50 

0.30-0.60 


0 . 45 ® 


[0.03-0. 18 
0.03 d 


0.32 

0.35 


0.035* 

0.035* 

0.04 

0.035* 
0.035° | 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 c 


0.06* 

0.05 


0.50^ 0.05 


0.30-0 60 
0.03 d 


09 

0.9 


0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.045 

0.045 

0.05 


0.04 

0.02 


0 04 
0 04 


0.05 


0.10 

0.10 

0.10 


0.045 

0.045 


0.05 
0 05 


Physical Properties 


•'ll - 

153:2 


55.000— 65,000 

55.000- 65,000 

55.000- 65,000 

70.000 

60.000 

75.000 

45.000- 55,0001 

60.000 

55.000- 65,000] 


70.000 

18.000 

21,000 

24.000 

50.000 


48.000- 52,000| 

48.000- 52,000 

48,000-52,000 

48.000- 52,000 

48.000- 53,000 

48. 000- 53, 0O0| 


60,000 


65,000-77,000 

65,000-77,000 


.1 Sf 

Q 1* 


0.5 T.S. 

0.5 T.S. 
0.5 T.S. 
28,000 

0.5 T.S, 
0.5T.S. 

0.5T.S. 

0.5T.S. 

0.5T.S. 


IdS 

w 


is.1 

, j § 
1-5 


1,500,000 


1,550,000 


T.S. 

1,550,000 


T.S. 

1,500,000 


29,250 


36,000 


32,500 

0 . 6 T.S. 
0.55 T.S. 

0.6 T.S. 
0.55 T.S. 

0.6 T.S. 
1 0.55 T.S. 


0 .5 T.S. 
0.5 T.S. 


26* 

24* 

1,500,000 


tjs. 

1,500,000 


T.S. 

1,500,000] 

tA 


24 e 


30 

30 

25 

25 


1,550,000 


T.S. 

1,550,000 


T.S. 


See end of table for footnotes. 


(Table continued on Jollouing page) 
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Table 1. Specifications for Boiler Material — Continued 


Chemical Composition, percent 


Physical Properties 


Material Mn 


Grade B, 3/4 in,, and 
under 

0.32 

0.9 

0.04 

|0.05 

Flange Grade B, over 3/4 to 

2 in., incl 

0.35 

0.9 

|0.04 

[0.05 

Firebox Grade A, 3/4 in. amd| 
under 

0.32 

0.9 

10.035 

0.04 

Firebox Grade A, over 3/4 to 

2 in., incl 

0.35 

0.9 

,0.035 

0.04 

Firebox Grade B,3/4 in. and 

0.32 

0.9 

0.035 

0.04 

Firebox Grade B, over 3/4 to 

2 in., incl 

High tensile carbon steel plates 1 
for fusion welded pres- 
sure vessels I A— 150 

Firebox Grade A. 

0.35 

0.9 

|O.035 

0.04 

0.35 

0.5-0. 9 

|0.035* 

0.04 

Firebox Grade 1 

0.35 

0.5-0. 9 10.035* 0.04 



70,000-82,000 0.5 T.S. 

70.000- 82,000 0.5 T.S. 

65.000- 77,000 0.5 T.S. 
65,000-77,000 0.5 T.S. | 


1,550,000 

T.S. 

1.550.000 
T.S. 

1.600.000 
T.S. 

1,600,000 

T.S- 


70,000-82,000 0 .5 T.S. 
70,000-82,000 0.5 T.S. 


1,600,000 

T.S. 

1,600,000 

T.S. 


l,750,000 e 

65.000- 70,000 0.5 T.S. ~ L -=ri - 

l.o. 

1,750,000® 

70.000- 82,000 0.5 T.S. 


a Basic steel; acid steel, P = 0.05. b Basic steel; acid steel, P = 0.04. c Basic steel; acid steel, 
P = 0.06. ® Maximum. e Elongation in 2 in. f Minimum. s Basic steel; acid steel, P = 0.07 


Bend Test. — Specimen shall bend cold through 180° without cracking on outside of bent portion, 
around 1-in. pin for Class 1, and around 1 1/2-in. pin for Class 2. 

Note 4. — Process. — Open hearth or electric furnace, or both. 

Bend Test. — Specimen shall bend cold through 180° flat on itself without cracking on outside cf 
bent portion. Quench bend test also required. (See p. 6-18). Shank of rivet Bhall bend cold 
through 180° flat on itself without cracking on outside of bent portion. Rivet head shall flatten 
while hot to diameter of (2 1/2 X diameter of shank) without cracking at edges. 

Permissible Variation in Diameter. — ±0.007 in. for bars up to 1/2 in. inclusive; ±0.01 in. for 
over 1/2 in. to 1 in., inclusive; ±0.012 in. for over 1 in. to 1 1/4. in., inclusive; ±0.015 in. for over 
1 1/4 to 1 1/2 in., inclusive; ±0.022 in. for over 1 1/2 to 2 in., inclusive. 

Note 5. — Open-hearth or electric furnace, or both. Permissible variation in gage not more than 
0.005 in. under nor 0.01 in. above specified size. Bars shall be truly round to within 0.01 in. Same 
tests required as for rivet steel. 

Note 6. — Open-hearth or electric furnace, or both. Minimum elongation in 2 in., 26%. For 
material over 3 / 4 in. thick, deduct 0.125% for each increase of I/32 in. specified above 3/4. in. 

Bend Test. — Specimen shall bend cold through 180° without cracking on outside of bent portion 
as follows: material of diameter or thickness lin. or less, flat on itself ; material over 1 in. to 1 1/ 2 in. 
inclusive, around a pin of diameter equal to thickness of test specimen; material over 1 1/3 in. 
around a pin of diameter equal to (2 X thickness of test specimen). 

Permissible Variation in Diameter. — ±0.007 in. for diameters up to 1/2 in. inclusive; ±0.010 in. 
for over 1/2 to 1 in. inclusive; ±0.012 in. for over 1 in. to 1 1/ 4 in. inclusive; ±0,015 in. for over 

1 1/4 to 1 1/2 in. inclusive; ±0.022 in. for over 1 1/2 to 2 in. inclusive; “b3/64to — 1/6 4 in. for over 

2 to 2 1/2 in. inclusive; -f 3 /64 to — 1/32 in. for over 2 1/2 to 3 in. inclusive. " 

Note 7. — Open-hearth, electric furnace, converter, or crucible, ClaBS A castings need not be 
annealed unless so specified, or unless carbon content exceeds 0.3 %>. Class B castings shall be 
properly annealed, treatment depending on design and chemical composition of castings. 

NoteS. — Silicon not under 0.2%. Electric furnace, open-hearth or other process approved by 
purchaser. All castings shall be heat treated, either annealed or normalized and never quenched. 
Cold bend test required when specified. Hydrostatic test required. The specification contem- 
plates temperature up to 750° F. 

Note 9. — Air furnace, open-hearth or electric Furnace. Castings with any section less than l/gin. 
thick are light castings. If no section is less than 2 in. thick, castings are heavy castings. Medium 
castings are those not included in foregoing classifications. Transverse tests, made on arbitration 
bar placed horizontally on supports 18 in. apart and tested under a centrally applied load, shall show 
following minimum breaking loads: Light castings, 1500 1b.; medium, 1750 lb.; heavy, 2000 1b. 
Deflection at center never less than 0.2 in. The arbitration bar is 1.20 in. diara., 23 in. long, cast in 
a thoroughly dry and cold sand mold, or in a core. The standard tensile test piece is 0.8 in. diam., 1 in. 
long between shoulders, with a fillet 7/ 8 in. radius, and ends to fit the holders of the testing machine. 

Note 10. — Air furnace, open-hearth, or electrio furnace. Castings must be sufficiently annealed, 
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Note 11. — Rolled from a bloom, slab pile, or bos pile, made from reworked wrought or kaobbled 
charcoal iron, free from iron scrap or steel. 

Bend Test. — Specimen to bend cold through ISO® flat on itself without fracture on. outside of 
bent portion. Specimen when nicked 25% around for round bars or along one side for fiat bars, 
•with a tool having a 60° cutting edge, to a depth between S and 16% of diameter or thickness of 
specimen and broken by pressure or blows, shall show a wholly fibrous structure. 

Maximum. Variation in Gage. — 0.01 in. for 1 / 4 . in. nominal diameter, increasing by 0.001 for each 
Vl 6 in. up to 5/g in., and for each 1/3 in. from 5/g in. to 1 7/ s in. diameter where tolerance is 0.026 
in. Etch test required to show material to have been rolled from a bloom, slab pile or boa pile, 
uniform and free from steel. 

Note 12 . — See Note 11 ; material must be twice worked, that is twice piled. Specimen to bend 
cold through 180° flat on itself in both directions without fracture on outside of bent portion. 
See Note 11 for nick bend test and etch test required. Bars must be truly round within 0.01 in 
and shall not he less than 0.005 in. over nor more than 0.02 in. over specified size. 

Note 13 . — Made from wrought iron free from iron scrap or steel. 

Bend Test. — Specimen to bend cold through. 180° around pin. of diameter equal to diameter or 
thickness of specimen, without fracture on outside of bent portion. Specimen when heated between 
1700 and 1800° F. to bend through 180° flat on itself without fracture on outside of bent portion. 
See Note 11 for nick bend test and maximum variation in gage. Etch test, structure to be uniform 
and free from steel. 

Note 14 . — Lap-welded tubes shall be made either by open-h. earth or electric furnace, or both, or 
the knobbled, hammered charcoal iron process. Seamless tubes shall be made by either the open- 
hearth or electric furnace or both. Grade C tubes are seamless. 

Flange Test . — For tubes not over 6 in. diameter, of thickness less than 10% of O.D., and not 
exceeding No. 6 B.W.G., a test specimen not less than 4 in. long shall have a flange turned over at 
right angles to the body of tube without cracking or showing any flaw. Flange to have a width 
of l/s to 1/2 in. measured from outside of tube. Width between these limits to be as follows: 

Open Hearth or Electric Furnace 

O.D. of tube, in Charcoal Iron Grades A and B Grade C 

Up to 2 1/2 in., inclusive. 12. 5% of O.D. 15% of O.D. j 75% of that 

Over 2 1/2 in. to 3 3/4 in., inclusive 3/g irx. 3/gin. > required for 

Over 3 3/4 in. to 6 in., inclusive 10% of O.D. 10% of O.D. i Grades A and B 

Flange test not required for other tubes. 

Flattening Test. — For tubes except Grade C, of wall thickness not over 10% of O.D. and not 
exceeding No. 6 B.W.G., a section 21/2 in. long shall stand flattening between parallel plates until 
distance between plates is (3 X wall thickness) for seamless tubes, or (5 X wall thickness) for lap>- 
welded tubes, without cracking or showing any flaw. For tubes except Grade C other than above, a 
2 1/2 in. long section shall stand flattening until distance between parallel plates is (4 X wall thick- 
ness) for seamless and (6 X wall thickness) for lap-welded tubes. Lap-welded, charcoal iron tubes 
thicker than No. 6 B.W.G. shall be tested with weld 45° from point of maximum bend. Other 
charcoal iron, and all steel, lap- welded tubes, shall be tested with weld at point of maximum bend. 
A section 2 1/2 in. long of Grade C tubes shall stand flattening between parallel plates without 
cracking or showing any flaw until distance between plates is 1/3 O.D. but never less than (7 X 
wall thickness) . 

H ydrostatic Test . — Tubes under 5 in. dirnn. must stand an internal hydrostatic pressure of 
1000 lb. per sq. in. and tubes 5 in. diam. and over, 800 lb. per sq. in., providing fiber stress corre- 
sponding to these pressures does not exceed 16,000 lb. per sq. in. for Grades A and B, and 18,000 lb. 
per sq. in. for Grade C. If fiber stress exceeds above values, test pressure P shall be determined 
by P — (32,000 if D) for Grades A and B, and P = (36,000 t/D) for Grade C. t — tube thickness, 
in.; D = outside diameter, in. Lap-welded tubes shall be struck with a 2-lb. steel hammer near 
both ends while under test pressure. Permissible variations in wall thickness is zero under, and 
2 B.W.G. over, for cold-drawn tubes or 3 B.W.G. over for hot finished tubes. 

Note IS. — S = 0.25%. Open-hearth or electric furnace, or both. Specification covers plates 
2 in. thick and under. Plates over 1 in. thick Bhall he heat treated. 

Tensile Test. — Plates over 3 / 4 in. have elongation deduction of 0.125%, for each increase of 
V 3 3 in., to minimum of 1S%> for flange, and 19% for firebox quality. 

Bend Test. — Specimen shall bend cold through 180° without cracking on outside of bent portion 
when bent around a pin. Where t = thickness of specimen, diameter of pin to be: 

Up to 1 in. thick 1 1/2 in. thick I V 2 to 2 in. thick 


Grade A, pin diameter I .St It 2 1 

Grade B, pin diameter It It 2.5 t 


Homogeneity test required for firebox steel only. Maximum variation in thickness = 0.01 in. under 
specified. 

Note 16. — Si = 0.25% maximum. Open-hearth or electric furnace, or both. Specifications 
cover plates over 2 in. to 4 in. inclusive. Heat treatment required. 

Tensile Test . — Plates over 21/2 in. thick have elongation deduction of 0.5% for each increase 
of l/o in., to minimum of 22% for Grade A, and 20% for Grade 13. 

Bend Test . — Specimen shall bend cold through ISO® without crae king on outside of bent portion 
when bent around a pin of diameter (2 X thickness) for Grade A, and (2 1 / 2 X thickness) for 
Grade B specimens up to 3 in. inclusive, and (2 1/2 X thickness) for Grade A, and (3 X thickness) 
for Grade B specimens over 3 in. to 4 in. inclusive. Homogeneity test required. 
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3. WORKING PRESSURES 

MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE WORKING- PRESSURE (A.S.M.E. Code). — Maximum 
allowable working pressure on the shell of a boiler or drum, for temperatures not to exceed 
700° I., is determined by the strength of the weakest course, computed as follows: 


where P = maximum allowable working pressure, lb. per sq. in.; T = ultimate tensile 
strength stamped on. shell plates by manufacturer, lb. per sq. in.; t = minimum thickness 
of shell plates in weakest course, in. ; e — efficiency of longitudinal joint or ligaments 
between tube holes (whichever is least) ; H — inside radius of weakest course of shell or 
drum, in., if thickness of shell is less than 10% of radius, or R = outside radius if thickness 
is greater than 10% of radius; F = factor of safety or ratio of ultimate strength to allowed 
stress. For new constructions, F = 5. For temperatures exceeding 700° F., allowable 
stresses replacing T -5- F in formula [1] are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. — Wor kin g Stresses of Plain Carbon Steels at Various Temperatures 


Maximum 
Temperature, 
deg. F. 

| Minimum of specified range of tensile strength of material, lb. per sq. in. 

45,000 | 

50,000 1 

[ 55,000 

| 60,000 

| 75,000 

Allowable 'Working Stress, lb. per sq. in. 

700 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

15,000 

750 

8,220 

9,110 

10,000 

11,200 

13,000 

800 

6,550 

7,330 

8,000 

9,000 

10,200 

850 

5,440 

6,050 

6,750 

7,400 

8,300 

900 

4,330 

4,830 

5,500 

5,600 

6,000 

950 

3,200 

3,600 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 


Table 3, from Boiler Book of Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., gives 
the allowable pressures on boiler shells with joints of efficiencies as shown on page 6-26. 

PRESSURES ALLOWED OH OLD BOILERS. (Suggested Rules Covering Existing 
Installations. Appendix to A.S.M.E. Code, 1933 Edition.) — Maximum allowable work- 
ing pressure on shell of a boiler or drum shall be determined by formula [1], with factors 
of safety as given below. Boilers in service one year after these rules become effective 
shall be operated with a factor of safety of at least 4. live years after these rules become 
effective, factor of safety shall be at least 4.5. In no case shall maximum allowable work- 
ing pressure on old boilers be increased, unless they are being operated at a lesser pressure 
than would be allowable for new boilers, in which case the changed pressure shall not 
exceed that allowable for new boilers of the same construction. 

The age limit of a horizontal-return tubular boiler having a longitudinal lap joint 
and carrying over 50 lb. per sq. in. pressure shall be 20 years, except that no lap-joint 
boiler shall be discontinued from service solely on account of age until 5 years after these 
rules become effective. 

Second-hand boilers, i.e. y boilers where both ownership and location are changed, 
shaLl have a factor of safety of at least 5 */2 one year after these rules become effective, 
unless constructed in accordance with the rules contained in the Power Boiler Section, 
when factor shall be at least 5. 

Maximum allowable working pressure on a water-tube boiler, tubes of which are 
secured to cast-iron or malleable-iron headers, ox which have cast-iron mud drums, shall 
not exceed 160 lb. per sq. in. 

Maximum allowable working pressure shall not exceed 15 lb. per sq. in. on a boiler 
used exclusively for low-pressure steam heating. 

The shell or drum of a boiler in which a typical “ lap seam crack ” is discovered along 
a longitudinal riveted joint for either butt seam or lap joint shall he permanently dis- 
continued for use under steam pressure. By “lap seam crack ” is meant the typical 
crack frequently found in lap seams extending parallel to the longitudinal joint and 
located either between or adjacent to rivet holes. 

DRUM DESIGN. — The maximum diameter of boiler drums that can be built eco- 
nomically, particularly for bent-tube boilers with inherently low ligament efficiencies, 
limits increases in steam pressure. The use of steel of 70,000 lb. per sq. in. tensile strength 
for fusion welding, as permitted by the 1633 A.S.M.E. Code, allows pressure to be in- 
creased with a given drum. The code specification covers plate up to 4 in. thick, but 
no limit is placed on the thickness that may be fusion welded. 

Two-plate construction is the most economical for fusion welded drums for bent-tube 
boilers. A thick plate is used for the tube sheet, with low ligament efficiency, and a 
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thin plate, with high ligament efficiency is used for the wrapper. Ligament efficiency 
for bent-tube boilers with 3 1/ 2-in. tubes, of average spacing of 6 in. along the drum, 
is approximately 0.453; for sectional header cross-drum boilers it ranges from 0.65 to 0.75 
or more, depending on the spacing of circulators. Pig. 1 gives limits of steam pressure 
for fusion-welded drums of 4-in. plate of 70,000 lb. tensile strength. Actual inside and 
outside diameters, corresponding to standard head dimensions are: 


Nominal diam., in 36 42 48 54 60 72 

Actual inside diam., in 32 5/s 38 5 /s 44 3 /s 50 7/8 57 69 

Actual outside diam., in 40 5 /s 46 5 /s 52 3 /s 58 7/ s 65 77 


Forged drums will be of uniform thickness around the circumference, and with forged 
heads will weigh more than the thick-and-thin plate welded drums with welded heads, 
but may be made of steel of 75,000 per sq. in. tensile strength. Fig. 2 shows limiting steam 
pressures for forged seamless drums of 5-in. plate, 75,000-lb. tensile strength, of the 
following dimensions : * 


Nominal diam., in 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

72 

Actual inside diam., in 

31 

37 

43 

49 

55 

67 

Actual outside diam., in 

. 41 

47 

53 

59 

65 

77 


Pig. 3 gives longitudinal tube spacing necessary for the ligament efficiencies shown in 
Pigs. 1 and 2. 

'Temperature stress on the inner surface of drums is approximately (110 X temperature 
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Fig. 1. Maximum Allowable Working Pres- Fig. 2. Maximum Allowable Working Pres- 
sures of Fusion Welded Drums with Thick sures of Forged Steel Drums 

and Thin Plates 


drop). Maximum allowable temperature drop T m through the drum shell, therefore, is 
T m = (St — S a )/110, where i St and S a — respectively, actual and allowable stresses 
in the drum. Thus, in a drum of 70,000 lb. per sq. in. tensile strength, the permissible 
additional stress in that portion not pierced with tube holes may be 7600 lb. per sq. in., 
corresponding to a temperature drop of 69° F. These conditions would require that 
rate of heat absorption of drums over 2 in. thick be kept below 10,000 B.t.u. per sq. ft. 
per hr. See Fig. 4. 

THICKNESS OF PLATES (A.S.M.E. Code). — The thickness of plate for any given 
working pressure may be computed by 

t - (PX R XF) 4- (TX e), [2] 

where e = efficiency of joint. Minimum thickness of any boiler plate underpressure shall 
be V4 in. Minimum thickness of plates in stayed surface construction shall bo ®/i6 in- 
Minimum thickness of shelL plates and dome plates after flanging to be as follows: 


Diameter of shell, in. . Up to 36 36-54 54-72 Over 72 

Thickness, in. 1/4 5 /m 3 /s V2 


Minimum thickness of butt straps for double-strap joints to be as follows, inter- 
mediate values being found by interpolation: 


Plates, in. 

V 4 to II/32 

3/8 to IS/32 

7/ie to 15/32 

1/2 to 9/ 16 

5/g to 3/4 

7/8 1 

11/8 

1 1/4 

Straps, in. 

1/4 

V 16 

3 /S 

7/16 

1/2 

5/8 H/16 

3/4 

7/8 
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For plate thicknesses over 1 */2 in., butt-straps shall be at least 2/3 as thick as the plate. 

Minimum thickness of tube sheets for horizontal return tubular boilers to be as follows: 

Diameter of tube sheet, in Up to 42 42-54 54-72 Over 72 

Thickness, in 3/ g 7/ 16 i/ 2 9j ie 

The resistance to crushing of steel plate is to be taken at 95,000 lb. per sq. in. of cross- 
sectional area. 

HYDROSTATIC TESTS (A.S.M.E. Code).— Completed boilers to be subjected 
to hydrostatic test of 1 1/2 X maximum allowable pressure. Pressure to be so controlled 
that required test pressure will not be exceeded by more than 6%. Safety valves are to 
be removed, or each valve held to its seat by a clamp during test. Where it Is impossible 
to calculate with a reasonable degree of accuracy the strength of a boiler structure, or 
any part thereof, a full size sample may be tested in accordance with a prescribed 
method. The maximum allowable working pressure of a structure by this method may 


be determined by 

P = (HS/5E) [31 

where P — maximum allowable working pressure, lb. per sq. in.; H — hydrostatic pressure 
at proportional limit; S = average tensile strength of the material, lb. per sq. in.; J2 = av- 


erage proportional limit of the material. S and E are determined from specimens cut 
from weakest sections, with axes parallel to direction of greatest stress. If specimens 
cannot be obtained, alternate method is to assume E = 0.4 B which gives P = (IT •=- 2). 
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Tig. 4. Temperature Drop through Drums 


4. BOIXER JOINTS 

LONGITUDINAL JOINTS (A.S.M.E. Code). — The distance between center lines 
of any two adjacent rows of rivets, or back pitch, measured at right angles to the joint 
should have the following minimum values: If P/D is 4 or less, minimum value is 2D; 
if PJD is over 4, minimum value is 2 D -f 0.1 (P — 4Z>), where P — pitch of rivets, in., 
in outer row where a rivet of inner row comes midway between two rivets in the outer 
row; or pitch of rivets in outer row less pitch of rivets in inner row, where two rivets in 
inner row come between two rivets in outer row (it is assumed that joints are of the usual 
construction, and rivets symmetrically spaced); D — diameter of rivet holes, in. On 
longitudinal joints, distance from centers of rivet holes to edges of plates, except rivet 
holes in the ends of butt straps, should be not less than 1.51) nor more than 1.75D, 
measured from center of rivet hole to calking edge of plate before calking. Edge of 
plate is to be beveled to an angle not sharper than 70° to the plane of the plate, and as 
near thereto as practicable. Calking is to be done with a tool of such form that there is 
no danger of scoring or damaging the plate underneath the calking edge or of splitting 
the calking sheet. 

Riveted longitudinal joints of a shell or drum exceeding 3G in. diameter shall be of 
butt and double-strap construction. This rule does not apply to that portion of boiler 
shell which is stay bolted to the firebox sheet. Longitudinal joints of shell or drum less 
than 36 in. diam., may be lap-riveted, if the maximum allowable pressure does not exceed 
100 lb. per sq. in. The longitudinal joints of horizontal return tubular boilers shall be 
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located above the fixe line of the setting- In horizontal return tubular boilers with lap 
joints, no course shall be over 12 ft. long. In butt and double-strap construction, longitudi- 
nal joints of any length may be used. Butt straps and ends of shell plates forming longitudi- 
nal joints shall be rolled or formed by pressure, not blows, to proper curvature. 

If shell plates in horizontal return tubular boilers are over 5/ 8 in. thick, the portion 
of the plates forming the laps of circumferential seams exposed to fire or products of 
combustion shall be planed or milled as in Big. 5, providing the requirements for strength 
of circumferential joints are complied with (see below). 

CIRCUMFERENTIAL JOINTS. — The strength of circumferen- 
tial joints in boilers whose heads are not stayed by tubes or 
through braces shall be at least 50% of that required for the 
longitudinal joints of the same structure. If tubes or stays relieve 
50% or more of the load which would act on an unstayed solid head, 
the strength of the circumferential joints in the shell shall he at least 
35% of that required for longitudinal joints. In the portion of the 
circumferential joints of horizontal return tubular boilers exposed 
to the products of combustion, shearing strength of rivets shall be 
at least 50% of the full strength of the plate corresponding to the 
thickness at the joint. Distance from center of rivet holes to edge 
of plate in boilers having headers supported by# tubes or through 
stays, shall not be less than (1 1/4 X diam. of rivet hole). Back pitch between two rows 
of rivets shall not be less than (1 8/4 X diam. of rivet hole). 

LIGAMENTS (A.S.M.E. Code). — When a shell or drum is drilled for tubes on a 
line parallel to its axis, the efficiency of the ligaments between tube holes is determined 
by formulas [4] and [5], where E = efficiency of ligament, P — unit length of ligament, in., 
p = pitch of holes, in., d = diameter of holes, in., n = number of holes in length P. 

When pitch of tube holes on every row is equal (Fig. 6) 

E = (p - d) 4- p [4] 

When pitch of tube holes on any one row is unequal (Figs. 7 and 8) 



Fig. 5. 


E = (P - nd) -r P. 


[5] 
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Ligaments 


Fig. 9 


Ligaments between tube holes which are subjected to a longitudinal stress are required 
to be at least 50% of the strength of ligaments which come between tube holes which 
are subjected to circumferential stress. If holes are so drilled as to form diagonal liga- 
ments as in Fig. 9, their efficiency is given by the chart Fig. 10, in which abscissas are 
p/d and ordinates Pfp, where p = longitudinal pitch of tube holes, in., P = diagonal 
pitch of tube holes, in., and d = diameter of tube holes, in. Compute values of v/d and 
P( p and read efficiency from the diagram. If the point so found falls above the curve of 
equal efficiency for diagonal and longitudinal ligaments, the longitudinal ligaments will 
be the weaker, and the efficiency then is computed from formula [4]. 

EFFICIENCY OF RIVETED JOINTS (A.S.M.E. Code) . — Let X = efficiency = ratio 
of strength of unit length of riveted joint to the strength of the same length of a solid 
plate ; T — tensile strength of material, lb. per sq. in, ; t — thickness of plate, in. ; b = thick- 
ness of butt strap, in.; P = pitch of rivets, in., on row having greatest pitch; d— diam- 
eter of rivet, after driving, in.; a = cross-section of rivet after driving, sq. in.; s = strength 
of rivet in single shear, lb. per sq. in.; = strength of rivet in double shear, lb. per sq. in.; 
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c = crusting strength of mild steel, lb. per sq. in.; n = number of rivets in single shear 
in a unit length of joint; N = number of rivets in double shear in same length of joint. 
Single -riveted Lap Joints: 

A — strength of solid plate = Pt T. 

B — strength of plate between rivet holes = (P — d)tT. 

C — shearing strength of one rivet in single shear = nsa . 

D = crushing strength of plate in front of one rivet = dtc. 

X — {B/A) or (C/A) or CD/ A), whichever is least. 

Double-riveted Lap Joints: 

A and B as above, C and JD to be taken, for two rivets. 

X = B, C, or D (whichever is least) divided by A. 

Butt- and Double-strap Joint, Double-riveted: 

A = strength of solid plate = Pt T. 

B = strength of plate between rivet holes in outer row = (P — d)tT. 

C = shearing strength of two rivets in double shear, plus shearing strength of one 
rivet in single shear = NSa -f- nsa. 

D = strength of plate between rivet holes in second row, plus shearing strength of 
one rivet in single shear in outer row = (P — 2 dytT 4- n~sa. 

E = strength of plate between rivet holes in second row, plus crushing strength of 
butt-strap in front of one rivet in outer row — (P — 2d)tT H~ dbc. 

F — crushing strength of plate in front of two rivets, plus crushing strength of butt- 
strap in front of one rivet = IS dtc -f- ndbc. 

G — crushing strength of plate in front of two rivets, plus shearing strength of one 
rivet in single shear — Ndtc -j- nsa. 

H — strength of butt straps between rivet holes in inner row = (P — 2d)2bT. 

Note . — This method of failure is not possible for thickness of butt straps 
required by A.S.M.E. Code, and the computation need be made only for old 
boilers in which thin butt straps have been used. 

X = B, C, D, E , F, G y or H (whichever is least) divided by A. 

Butt- and Double-strap Joint, Triple-riveted: 

The same as for double-riveted, except that four rivets instead of two are taken for 
N in computing C, F, and G. 



Butt- and Double-strap Joint, Quadruple -riveted : 

A, By and D the same as for double-riveted joints. 

C — shearing strength of eight rivets in double shear and three rivets in single shear 
— NSa 4- nsa. 

E — strength of plate between rivet holes in third row (the outer row being the first) 
plus shearing strength in single shear of two rivets in second row and one 
rivet in single shear in outer row — (P — 4 d)tT -f- nsa. 

F — strength of plate between rivet holes in second row, plus crushing strength of 
butt-strap in front of one rivet in outer row = (P — 2 d)tT -j- dbc. 

G = strength of plate between rivet holes in third row, plus crushing strength of 
butt-strap in front of two rivets in second row and one rivet in outer row 
= (P — 4id)t T 4- ndbc. 

H = crushing strength of plate in front of eight rivets, plus crushing strength of 
butt-strap in front of three rivets = Ndtc -f ndbc. 

I — crushing strength of plate in front of eight rivets, plus shearing strength in 
single shear of two rivets in second row and one in outer row = Ndtc 4" nsa. 

X = B, C, D, E,»E, Cr, By or I (whichever is least) divided by A- 
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RIVETING (A.S.M.E. Code). — Rivet and staybolt holes, and holes in braces and 
lugs to be drilled lull size, or punched not to exceed 1/4 in. less than full diameter for 
material over 6/16 in. thick, and Vs in. less for material not over s/15 in- thick, and then, 
drilled or reamed to full diameter. Plates, butt straps, braces, heads and lugs to be 
bolted in position for drilling or reaming all rivet holes in boiler plates. Burrs and 
chips to be removed before riveting. Rivets shall be of sufficient length to completely fill 
rivet holes, and to form a head at least equal in strength to the bodies of the rivets. 
Rivets are to be machine-driven wherever possible, with sufficient pressure to fill rivet 
holes, and allowed to cool and shrink under pressure. 

In computing ultimate strength of rivets in shear, the following values in lb. per sq. in, 
of cross-sectional area of the rivet shank are to be used : Iron rivets, single shear, 38,000; 
double shear, 76,000. Steel rivets, single shear, 44,000; double shear, 88,000. 

WELDED JOINTS (A.S.M.E. Code). — The ultimate strength of a joint properly- 
welded by the forging process shall be taken as 35,000 lb. per sq. in. when steel is manu- 
factured according to specifications for steel plates of flange and firebox qualities for 
forge welding. Fusion welding may be used for butt- or lap-welded j oints between door- 
hole flanges of furnace and exterior sheets, provided sheets are stayed around door- 
hole, and distance between flange and stays does not exceed staybolt pitch. Fusion weld- 
ing may be used in lieu of riveted joints in fireboxes of internally-fired boilers, provided 
welds are between two rows of staybolts, or in ease of fiat surfaces, the welds are not 
less than one-half staybolt pitch from corner. Furnaces subjected to compression stresses 
may be fusion welded, provided welds are stress relieved. Ends of inner butt-straps of 
longitudinal joints may be fusion, welded to edges of heads or circumferential butt-straps, 
provided carbon content of steel does not exceed 0.30%. 

FUSION WELDING- (A.S.M.E. Code). — Drums or shells of power boilers may be 
fabricated by means of fusion welding, a process of welding metals in the molten, or 
molten and vaporous state, without application of mechanical pressure or blows. Joint 
efficiency shall be taken as 90%. Tension tests are required for both joint specimen 
and the weld metal specimen. Tensile strength of both specimens must at least equal 
that of the minimum of range of the plate which is welded. Weld metal specimen must 
have minimum elongation of 20% in 2 in. Weld metal specimen tensile tests are not 
required for plate of thickness less than 5 / 8 in. Bend-test specimen shall bend cold, until 
least elongation within or across entire weld on outside fibers is 30%. Specimens of weld 
metal shall have minimum specific gravity of 7.8. All longitudinal and circumferential 
welds shall be examined throughout their entire length by radiography. 

Where plates of unequal thickness abut, the edge of the thicker shall be reduced to 
approximately the same thickness as the other. Welded drums shall be designed so that 
bending stresses are not brought directly on the welded joint. Corner welds shall be 
avoided, unless plates forming corners are independently supported. 

Longitudinal and circumferential joints shall be of double-welded butt type, reinforced 
at center of weld on each side of plate by Vi6 in. for plates up to s/ 8 in. incl., and t/g in. 
for thicker plates. The reinforcement may be removed, but if not removed shall be 
reasonably free from irregularities, grooves, or depressions. Unreinforced holes shall 
not be located in. a welded joint. Distance between edge of hole and edge of weld to be 
I in. for plates less than 1 in. thick; to be the thickness of the plates fox plates 1 in. to 2 in. 
thick; and to be 2 in. minimum for plates over 2 in. thick. 

All fusion-welded boiler drums and all connections attached by fusion welding shall 
be stress relieved, by uniform heating to 1100° to 1200° F. for a period of 1 hr. per 1 in. 
thickness, and allowed to cool slowly in. still atmosphere. 

A11 fusion-welded boiler drums shall be given a hammer test while under hydrostatic 
pressure of (1 */ 2 X maximum allowable working pressure). Hammer test consists of a 
swinging blow with a hammer at 6 in. intervals on both sides of welded joint; weight of 
the hammer in pounds to approximately equal thickness of shell in. tenths of an inch, but 
not over 10 lb. Following this, hydrostatic pressure of twice maximum allowable working 
pressure is maintained until inspections of all joints and connections are made. 

5. BRACED AND STATED SURFACES 

FLAT SURFACES (A.S.M.E. Code). — Maximum allowable pressure for braced and 
stayed flat plates and surfaces which require staying is found by 

I> - C X (T 2 /P 2 ), ... [6] 

where P — maximum allowable pressure, lb. per sq. in. ; 7 — thickness of plate sixteenths 
of an inch; p = maximum pitch, in., measured between straight lines through the centers 
of the staybolts in the different rows, which lines may be horizontal , vertical or inclined; 
C =» a constant whose values are as follows: Stays screwed through plates, with ends 
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riveted over, plates not over Vie in. thick, 1 12 ; plates over 7/ ie in. thick, 120; stays screwed 
through plates, and fitted with single nuts outside of plate, or inside and outside nuts, 
omitting washers, 135; stays with heads not less than (1.3 X diam. of stay), screwed 
through plates or made a taper fit, having the heads formed on stays before installation 
and not riveted over, and having a true bearing on plate, 150; stays fitted with inside 
nuts and outside nuts and washers, diameter of washers being not less than 0.4 v and 
thickness not less than T, 175. 

If a doubling plate, of thickness fj, covers the full stayed area of a flat boiler plate of 
thickness t, and at least 3 /s in. thick, and is securely riveted thereto, h being not less than 
1$ t, Tin the formula may be taken as 3 / 4 Oi *4- t), but not more than 1.5 t , and the value 
of C may be made 1. 15 C. If two sheets are connected by stays, only one of which requires 
staying, the value of C is governed by the thickness of the latter. 

To determine distance between centers of rivets or between edge of tube holes and 
centers of rivets attaching crowfeet of braces to braced surfaces, formula [6] is modified to 

p = VcTVP, [7] 

using C = 135. Tor other types of stays, use the value of C given for thickness of plate 
and type of stay used. To determine the maximum spacing between inner surface of 
shell and centers of rivets parallel to shell attaching crowfeet of braces to the head, use the 
above formula, with C — 175; for other types of stays take C — 1.3 times the value of 
C applying to thickness of plate and type of stay specified. 

Table 4 gives maximum allowable pitch of screwed staybolts, with ends riveted over 
as computed by the foregoing formula. Values not given in Table 5 may be computed 
from the formula and used, provided pitch does not exceed 8 1 fa in. For staybolts adjacent 
to riveted edges bounding a stayed surface, distance from edge of staybolt hole to a straight 
line tangent to edges of rivet holes may be substituted for p. When edge of a fiat stayed 
plate is hanged and riveted, distance from center of outermost stays to inside of supporting 
flange shall not exceed pitch of the stays, p, plus inside radius of flange. Maximum pitch 
V may be increased by staybolt hole diameter if staybolts are adjacent to a furnace door 
or other boiler fitting, tube hole, handhole, or other opening. 

In water-leg boilers, staybolts may be spaced at greater distances than given in Table 4, 
if the portion, of the sheet between staybolts has sufficient transverse strength to give a 
factor of safety of 5 at the maximum allowable pressure. 

CURVED SURFACES (A.S.M.E. Code). — Two methods are given for finding maxi- 
mum allowable pressure, the minimum value to be used: 

cl. Find pressure without making allowance for holding power of stays, but making 
allowance for weakening effect of stay-holes, or riveted longitudinal joint or other con- 
struction. To this add pressure found by formula [6] taking C = 70. 

b. Find pressure without making allowance for holding power of stays, but making 
allowance for weakening effect of stay-holes or riveted longitudinal joint or other con- 
struction. To this pressure, add pressure corresponding to the strength of the stay for 
stresses given in Table 5, each stay being assumed to resist steam pressure on the full 
area of the external surface supported by the stay. 

The determination of the maximum allowable working pressure for a wrapper sheet 
of a locomotive type boiler requires the use of a third rule, which is given in the Code. 

SEGMEHTS OF HEADS (A.S.M.E. Code) are to be stayed by head-to-head, through, 
diagonal, crowfoot or gusset stays, except that horizontal tubular boilers not over 36 in. 
Table 4. — Maximum Allowable Pitch, in Inches, of Screwed Staybolts, Ends Riveted Over 


Pressure, 
lb. per scj. in. 


100 
I 10 
1 20 
1 25 
130 
1 40 
1 50 
1 60 
1 70 
1 80 
1 90 
200 
225 
250 
300 


j Thickness of Plate, iu. 

1 Vis 

3/8 | 

7 /l« 

1/2 1 

9/16 ! 

Vs 

11 IS 

Maximum Pitch of Staybolts, in. 

5 1/4 

6 3/ 8 

7 3/g 





5 

6 

7 

8 3/g 




4 3/4 

5 3/4 

6 3/4 

8 




4 3/4 

5 5/g 

6 5/s 

7 3/4 




4 5/8 

5 1/9 

61 /* 

7 5/g 




4 1/2 

5 3/s 

61/4 

7 3/g 

8 3/s 



4 1/4 

5 1/8 

6 

7 1/8 

8 



4 1/8 

5 

5 7/8 

6 7/s 

7 S / 4 



4 

4 7/8 

5 5/8 

6 3/4 

7 l/ 2 

8 3/g 



4 3/4 

51/2 

6 1/2 

7 Vs 

81/s 



4 5/g 

5 3/8 

6 3 / 8 

7 Vs 

7 7/s 1 




4 l/o 

5 1/4 

61/8 

7 

7 3/4 

8 1/2 


4 1/4 

4 7/8 

5 7/s 

6 1/2 

7 1/4 

8 


4 

4 5/s 

51/2 

6 1/4 

6 7/s 

7 5/g 




4 l/ 4 

5 

5 5/8 

6I/4 

7 
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Method of Staying Heads 

diacn. and designed for maximum pressures not over 100 Lb- per sq. in., may have the 
segments of heads above the tubes stayed by steel angles as shown in Table 6 and Fig. 11. 
The areas to be stayed are indicated by the shading in. Fig. 12. 

Net stayed area, sq. in. 3 " V __ d _ 2) ~~ •* 

the meaning of H and R being given in Fig. 12. The value of d may be found by 

d = 5 T/VP, [9] 

where T = thickness of head in sixteenths of an inch, and P = maximum allowable pres- 
sure, lb. per sq. in.; or it may he taken as the outer radius of the flange of the head, not 
exceeding (8 X thickness of head), the larger -value being used. Table 7 gives values 
for d , based on distance supported by flange of head ; Table 8 gives net area to be stayed in 
shells where d = 3 in. Both tables are condensed from the Boiler Book of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 

If a horizontal return tubular boiler has a manhole opening below the tubes, flanged 
as specified under Dished Hoads, p. 6-3', area to he stayed as indicated in the lower half 
of Fig. 12 may be reduced 100 sq. in. The surface around the manhole must be supported 
by through stays with nuts inside and outside at front head, and by attachments which 
distribute the stress at the rear head. The clear distance between bodies of braces, or of 
the inside braces where more than two are used, must not be less than. 10 in. at any point. 

In water-tube boilers with tubes connected to drum heads of diameter D, the area 
whose diameter is (Z> — 2d) is to be stayed, d being found by formula [9], No stays are 
required if the drum is 30 in. or less diameter, and the tube plate is stiffened by flanged 
ribs or gussets, providing a hydrostatic test to destruction of a similar unit shows a factor 
of safety of 5. 

Stays are to be used in tube sheets of fire-tube boilers if distance between edge of 
tube holes exceeds maximum pitch of stay bolts as given in Table 4, 

STAYS AND STAYBOLTS (A.S.MbE. Code). — Specifications for holes for staybolts 
are given under Five ting. See p. 6—30. 

Ends of staybolts or stays screwed through plates shall extend beyond the plate not 
less than two threads and must be riveted over or upset without excessive scoring of the 
sheets. Ends of staybolts 8 in. long or less must be drilled at least 3 /i6 in., diameter. 


Table 5. — Maximum Allowable Stresses for Stays and Staybolts 



| Length between Supports 

Description of Stays 

Not Over 

120 Diameters 

Over 

1 20 Diameters 


Stress, lb 

. per sq. in. 

a. Unwelded or flexible stays less than 20 diameters long, 

screwed through plates and ends riveted over 

b. Hollow steel stays less than 20 diameters long, screwed 

through plates and ends riveted over 

7,500 

8,000 


e. .Unwelded stays and unwelded portions of welded stays, 


except as specified in line a and line b 

9,500 

8,500 

d. Steel through stays exceeding 1 1/2 in. diameter 

10,400 

9,000 

e. Welded portions of stays 

6,000 

6,000 
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to a depth of at least V 2 hi. beyond the inside of plates, or hollow stay bolts may be used. 
Flexible staybolts, or solid staybolts over 8 in. long need not be drilled. Staybolts in 
water-legs of water-tube boilers shall be hollow, or when solid must be drilled. 

Riveted-over stay rods must be supported at intervals of at least 6 ft., length being 
measured from inside faces of stayed surfaces. Maximum allowable stress at area of least 
net cross-section of stays and staybolts is given in Table 5 . 

The least cross-sectional area of a stay must be taken in calculating the allowable 
stress; the strength at the weld also must be calculated with welded stays. Diameter 
of a screw stay is to be taken at bottom of the thread, or wherever diameter is least - 

Stresses in Diagonal and Gusset Stays. — Area required for a diagonal stay is given 
by A = aL/l, where A — sectional area, sq. in., of diagonal stay; a = sectional area 
sq. in. of a direct stay to support the same surface; L = length of diagonal stay, in.; 
2 = distance, in., at right angles to head, from surface supported to center of palm of 
diagonal stay. For staying segments in tube sheets, as in horizontal return tubular 
boilers, where L < 1.15 X l for any brace, diagonal stays may be calculated as direct 
stays, allowing 90% of the stress in Table 5. 

___ Gusset Stays of triangular, right-angled plate, secured to angle bars along the sides 
at right angles, must have a cross-sectional area in the largest plane at right angles to 
the longest side of the plate, of not less than 10 % more than required for a diagonal stay 
to support the same surface, assuming the diagonal stay to be at the same angle as the 
longest side of the gusset. 

Braces and Brace Connections. — Braces shall be so designed that total load carried 
shall not exceed the unit stresses for unwelded stays given in Table 5 . If welded, braces 
shall have a cross-sectional area at the weld as great as that computed for a stress of 
6000 lb. per sq. in. Area of pins to resist double shear to be at least 75% of the required 
cross-sectional area of brace. Cross-sectional areas through blades of diagonal braces, 
where attached to shell, must at least equal the required rivet section, i.e., 1.25 X required 
cross-sectional area of brace. Each branch of a crowfoot to be designed to carry 2/3 of 
total load on brace. Net sectional areas through sides of crowfoot or similar fastenings 
at rivet holes must be at least equal to the required rivet section. 


Table 6. — Sizes of Angles Required for Staying Segments of Heads 

Short legs of angles attached to head of boiler. All dimensions in inches 


Height of 

| 30-in. Boiler 

I 3 4-in. Boiler ! 

36-in. Boiler 


Segment, 

Angle, I 

Angle, 1 

AngLe, 

Angle, 

Angle, 

I Angle, 

Angle, 

I Angle, 

I Angle, 

sion, 

B, 

3X21/2! 

3 1/2X3 

4 X 3 

3 1/2X3 

4 X 3 

15X3 

4 X 3 

|5X3| 

6x3 1/2 

A, 

Fig. 11 

| Thickness 

| Thickness j 

Thickness 

Fig. 11 

10 

3 /8 

Vis 

Vis ! 





. . . 

. . . 

61/2 

11 

7 /l6 

3/8 

Via 

Vis 

Vie 

Vie 




7 

12 

Vl6 

Vis 

3/8 

1/2 

7/16 

Vie 

7/16 

5/16 


71/2 

13 


Vis 

VlS 

11/16 

1/2 

5/16 

9/16 I 

3/8 


8 

14 



1/2 


Vs 

3/8 

5/8 

7/16 

3/8 

81/2 

13 





. . . 

1/2 

3/4 

1/2 

3/8 

9 

IS 








5/8 

7/16 

91/2 


Table 7. — Value of d (Fig. 12) or Distance Supported by Flange of Head 


W orking 


Thickness of Head, Inches 


lb. per sq. in. 

3/8 

7/16 

1/2 

9/16 

V8 

11/16 

V4 

13/16 

". 8 

lr '. 16 

1 .0 

50 

4. 24 

4.95 

5.66 

6.36 

7.07 

7.78 

8.49 

9. 19 

9.90 

10.61 

11.31 

60 

3.87 

4.52 

5.16 

5.81 

6. 46 

7. 10 

7.75 

8.39 

9.04 

9.68 

10.33 

70 

3.59 

4. 18 

4.78 

5.38 

5.98 

6.57 

7.17 

7.77 

8.37 

8.96 

9.56 

80 

3.35 

3.91 

4.47 

5.03 

5.59 

6. 15 

6.7 1 

7.27 

7.83 

8.39 

8,94 

90 

3. 16 

3.69 

4.22 

4.74 

5.27 

5,80 

6.33 

6.85 

7.38 

7.91 

8.43 

100 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4. 50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6. 50 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

1 10 

2.86 

3.33 

3.81 

4. 29 

4.77 

5. 24 

5.72 

6. 20 

6.67 

7.15 

7 .63 

1 20 

2.75 

3. 21 

3.66 

4. 12 

4.58 

5.04 

5.50 

5. 9b 

6.42 

6.88 

7.33 

1 25 

2.68 

3. 13 

3.58 

4.03 

4.47 

4.92 

5.37 

5. 81 

6 . 26 

6.71 

7.16 

1 30 

2.63 

3.07 

3.50 

3.95 

4.38 

4. 82 

5.26 1 

5. 70 

6.14 

6.57 1 

7.00 

1 40 

2.53 

2. 95 

3.38 

3. 80 

4.22 

4. 64 

5.07 

5.49 

5.91 

6.33 

6.76 

1 50 

2.45 

2. 85 

3.26 

3. 67 

4.08 

4. 49 

4.90 

5. 31 

5.71 

6.12 

6.53 

1 60 

2.37 

2. 77 

3.16 

3. 56 

3.95 

4. 35 

4.74 

5. 14 

5.53 

5.93 

6,32 

1 70 

2.30 

2. 68 

3.06 

3. 44 

3.83 

4. 22 

4 . t>0 

4. 98 

5.37 

5.75 

6.13 

1 80 

2.23 

2. 60 

2.98 

3. 35 

3.72 

4. 10 

4.47 

4. 84 

5.21 

5.59 

5.96 

1 90 

2.17 

2. 54 

2.90 

3. 26 

3.63 

3. 99 

4.35 

4. 72 

5.08 

5.44 

5.80 

200 

2.12 

2. 47 

2.83 

3. 18 

3.54 

3. 89 

4.24 

4. 59 

4.95 

5.30 

5.66 
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Crown Bar and Girder Stays must be proportioned according to formula 

Maximum allowable pressure = CdH (W — JP)DW, .... [10] 

where W = extreme distance between supports, in.; P = pitch of supporting bolts, in.; 
D — distance center to center of girders, in.; d and t = depth and thickness of girder, 
respectively, in. ; C = constant, depending on number of supporting bolts as follows : 

No. of supporting bolts. 1 2 or 3 4 or 5 6 or 7 8 or more 

7000 10,000 11,000 11,500 12,000 


Table 8. — Wet Area of Heads to be Stayed When d (Fig. 12) Equals 3 In. 


Height, 
Tubes to 
Shell B, 
in. 


Diameter of Boiler, Inches 

24 | 30 1 36 | 42 1 48 | 54 j 60 | 66 [ 72 1 78 } 

Area to be Stayed, Square Inches 


84 1 90 | 96 


8 

28 

33 

37 

40 

43 

47 

51 

53 

55 

58 

60 

81/2 

35 

41 

46 

51 

55 

59 

63 

66 

70 

74 

76 

9 

42 

49 

56 

62 

67 

72 

76 

82 

86 

90 

92 

9 1/2 

50 

58 

66 

70 

80 

86 

91 

96 

101 

105 

111 

10 

57 

68 

77 

85 

93 

99 

106 

1 12 

117 

123 

129 

101/2 

66 

78 

89 

98 

107 

114 

123 

131 

135 

142 

147 

11 

74 

88 

100 

111 

121 

130 

138 

147 

155 

161 

169 

11 1/2 

83 

99 

112 

124 

137 

146 

156 

165 

,173 

181 

189 

12 

91 

109 

125 

139 

151 

163 

174 

184 

194 

203 

213 

121/2 


120 

138 

153 

167 

180 

193 

204 

216 

224 

234 

13 


132 

151 

168 

183 

197 

21 1 

224 

235 

247 

256 

131/2 


143 

164 

183 

200 

21 6 

230 

246 

258 

270 

282 

14 


155 

178 

199 

21 7 

234 

250 

266 

280 

294 

305 

141/2 


167 

192 

215 

235 

254 

271 

287 

303 

318 

333 

15 


178 

206 

231 

252 

273 

291 

309 

326 

343 

357 

151/2 



220 

247 

271 

291 

312 

332 

350 

368 

382 

16 



235 

263 

289 

312 

334 

355 

374 

394 

411 

I6I/2 



249 

281 

308 

332 

357 

380 

399 

420 

436 

17 



264 

297 

326 

353 

378 

402 

425 

447 

467 

171/2 




314 

345 

374 

400 

426 

449 

471 

494 

18 




331 

365 

396 

424 

450 

476 

500 

520 

1 8 1/2 




349 

384 

417 

448 

476 

501 

526 

552 

19 




366 

404 

439 

470 

500 

529 

555 

580 

191/2 




384 

424 

461 

496 

528 

558 

584 

613 

20 




401 

444 

483 

519 

552 

583 

613 

642 

20 l/<> 





464 

505 

543 

578 

613 

643 

675 

21 





485 

528 

568 

604 

640 

673 

705 

21 1/2 





505 

551 

594 

632 

669 

703 

739 

22 





526 

574 

618 

658 

697 

734 

769 

221/2 






597 

643 

687 

726 

765 

800 

23 






620 

668 

713 

754 

79 6 

830 

231/2 






642 

695 

740 i 

784 

827 

866 

24 






667 

719 

768 

814 

859 

897 

241/2 






689 

745 

797 

843 

89 2 

934 

25 






714 

771 

825 

875 

92 2 

966 

251/2 






737 

798 

855 

907 

95 6 

1003 

26 






761 

824 

882 

936 

98 7 

1035 

26 1/2 







850 

909 

968 

102 4 

1073 

27 







877 

939 

998 

1053 

1106 

271/2 







904 

968 

1030 

1089 

1 1 45 

28 







930 

997 

1060 

1 120 

1177 

28 3/2 








102 8 

1092 

1 157 

1211 

29 








1056 

1123 

1 187 

1248 

291/2 








1084 

1 1 55 

1 22 1 

12 84 

30 








1115 

1 1 87 

1 255 

1321 

301/2 









12 18 

I 290 

1358 

3 I 









1252 

1 324 

1394 

3 1 3/2 









1286 

1 359 

1433 

32 









13 17 

1 394 

1467 

3 2 3/2 










1 430 

1508 

33 










1 465 

1 542 

3 31/2 










1 500 

1 578 

34 










1 536 

1617 

341/2 










1654 

35 











1692 

351/2 











36 













63 
80 
95 
1 16 
132 
153 
174 
196 
219 
243 
267 
293 
319 
345 
372 
400 
423 
457 
486 
516 
543 
577 
604 
641 
667 
706 
733 
766 
800 
835 
869 
904 
939 
975 
101 0 
1047 
1083 
1 120 
1 157 
1 195 
1 232 
1270 
1305 
1 347 
1 382 
1 424 
1 459 
1496 
1 538 
1 575 
1 61 7 
1 655 
1 695 
1 735 
1775 
1 810 
1857 


65 
82 
98 
119 
137 
160 
183 
204 
230 
252 
279 
302 
331 
360 
386 
417 
443 
475 
502 
536 
564 
598 
631 
663 
699 
729 
766 
797 
835 
867 
906 
945 
978 
10 18 
1051 
1092 
11 26 
11 67 
1202 
1243 
1279 
1321 
1360 
1400 
1442 
1480 
1523 
1561 
1605 
1650 
1687 
1733 
1770 
1816 
1856 
1900 
194 1 
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Stay Tubes supporting tube plates in multi-tubular boilers must have a sectional 
area as follows: 

Total section, of stay tubes, sq. in. — (A — a)P -s- T . . . . [11| 

•where A = area of that portion of plate containing the tubes, sq. in.; a = aggregate area 
of holes in tube plate, sq. in.; P = maximum allowable pressure, lb. pexsq. in. ; T = work- 
ing tensile stress allowed in tubes, not to exceed 7000 lb. per sq. in. Pitch to be deter- 
mined by formula [6] using values for C given in Table 9. If ends of tubes are not shielded 
from radiant heat, reduce C by 20%. Tubes are to project about 1/4 in. and be slightly 
fiared at each end. Stay tubes, when threaded, to be not less than s /i6 in. thick at bottom 
of thread; nuts on stay tubes are not advised. For a nest of tubes, take C ~ 140 and 
35 = mean pitch of stay tubes. For spaces between nests of tubes, p = horizontal distance 
center to center of bounding rows of tubes and C as in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Talues of C for Determining Pitch of Stay Tubes. 


Pitch of Stay Tubes in Bounding Hows 

No Nuts 
Outside of 
Plates 

With Nuts 
Outside of 
Plates 

Where there are two plain tubes between two stay tubes 

C = 120 

C = 130 

Where there is one plain tube between two stay tubes 

C = 140 

C - 150 

Where every tube in the bounding rows is a stay tube and each 
alternate tube lias a nut 

C - 170 


6. DISHED HEADS AND STEAM DOMES 

PISHED HEAPS (A.S.M.E. Code). Convex Heads. — For a blank unstayed convex 
head which is a segment of a sphere, with pressure on the concave side, 

t = (8.33 PLf 2T) [12] 

where t = thickness of plate, in. ; P = maximum allowable pressure lb. per sq. in- ; 
L = inside radius to which head is dished, in. ; T = tensile strength, Lb. per sq. in. When 
two radii are used, the longer shall be used as the value of L. If the radius is less than 
80% of the diameter D of the shell to which the head is attached, t shall be at least that 
found by making L = 0.8D. L shall never exceed D. 

Concave Heads. — When pressure is on the convex side, maximum allowable pressure 
shall not be over 60% of that for convex heads of the same dimensions with pressure 
on the concave side. 

Manhole Openings. — For dished heads with manhole openings, t must be increased 
15% or at least 1 l g in. over that called for by the formula, unless it has a flanged 
opening supported by a flue. Manhole openings are to be flanged to a depth of at least 
3 t , measured from the outside, for plate up to 1 V 2 in. thick, and 3 in. plus thickness of 
plate for plates exceeding l 1/2 in. thick. Dished heads thinner than those called for by 
formula [12] must be stayed as flat surfaces with no allowance for holding power due to 
the spherical form. The corner radius of an unstayed dished head, measured on the 
concave side, must be not less than 3 t and never less than 0.03 L. 

STEAM DOMES, if used, should be constructed in accordance with the Code. 

Inside Diameter 24 in. or Over. — Riveted longitudinal j oints to be butt- and double- 
strap construction, or dome may be made seamless of one piece of steel pressed into 
shape. Its flange shall be double-riveted to the shell. 

Inside Diameter Under 24 in. — If (inside diameter, in. X maximum allowable working 
pressure) does not exceed 4000, flange may be single-riveted to shell and may be lap-type 
if computed with factor of safety of not less than 8. 

The longitudinal joint of a dome may be butt welded, and the dome flange may he 
double full-fillet lap welded to the shell, in place of riveting, without requiring XL-ray 
examination. Flanges shall be formed with an inside corner radius of at least 2 t for 
plates 1 in. thick or less, and at least 3 t for plates over 1 in. thick; i — thickness of plate. 


7. BOILER TUBES 

PRESSURES ALLOWED (A.S.M.E. Oodeb — Maximum allowable working pressure 
for seamless steel tubes for pressures below 8751b. per sq. in., anti lap welded wrought- 
iron tubes below 358 lb. per sq. in. may be found by 

P = [{ (t — 0.039 ) /D | X is, 0O0] — 250, [13] 

and for lap-welded steel tubes for pressures of S75 lb. per sq. in. and above by 
P = {(/ - 0.039 )/D} X 14,000 


[ 14 ] 
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and for lap-welded wrought-iron tubes for pressures of 358 lb. per sq. in. and above, by 

P = {(< — 0.039)/£>} X 10,600, [15] 

where P — maximum allowable pressure, lb. per sq. in.; t ~ thickness of tube wall, in.; 
2> = outside diameter of tube, in. See Table 10. Maximum working pressures for super- 
heater tubes are the same as for boiler tubes. 

The minimum thickness of tubes for fire-tube boilers, for maximum allowable pressures 
not over 175 lb. per sq. in. is as follows: 


Diam., in. - ** 

’ To less than 

1 

2Vs 

21/2 

31/4 

3 1/4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

Thickness, B. W. G 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

For each increase of one gage in 

thickness over 

the above, 

the maximum 

allowable 


pressure will be increased by (200 lb. -4- tube diam. in.). For cross-sectional area of stay- 
tubes, see Stays and Staybolts, p. 6-30. 

For copper tubes for water-tube boilers formula [16] has been recommended for maxi- 
mum working pressure, notation being as before. Copper tubes should not be used for 
pressures over 250 lb. or temperatures over 406° T„ See Table 11. 

P « [{t - 0.039) /D\ 12,000] — 250 [16] 



0.1 0.8 0.3 0.1 0.5 


Thickness of Tube, in. 

13. Temperature Drop through Carbon 
Steel Tube W alls 



Thickness of Tube, in. 

, 14. Temperature Stress in Carbon Steel 
Superheater Tubes 


Temperature Stresses. — Tigs. 13 and 14 from a paper by Perry Cassidy (Joint meeting Engrs. 
Soc. Western Penna. and Pittsburgh Section, A.S.M.E., Oct. 15, 1935) give data from which tem- 
perature stress in tubes may be determined. For higher rates of heat absorption, as in tubes 
exposed to furnace radiation, multiply temperature drop given in Fig. 13 by 1.10. 

The temperature difference between boiling water and inside scale-free tube surfaces generally 
is small. Film conductance or transfer rates will be from 2000 to 3000 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 
deg. F. So long as the inside tube surface is in contact with boiling water, temperature drop gen- 
erally does not exceed 50 deg. F. in the first row of boiler tubes for high radiating temperatures, 
and 25 to 30 deg. for moderate furnace temperatures. The temperature of the outside surface of 
front-row scale-free boiler tubes, may be obtained by adding from 15 to 50 deg. to temperature cor- 
responding to drum pressure and then adding temperature drop through tube wall. 

For 1400 lb. per sq. in. drum pressure, maximum temperatures of outer surfaces of front-row 
toiler tubes may be as follows, based on 588° F. water temperature; 

Heat absorption, B.t.u. per sq. ft. inside surface per hr. 50,000 75,000 100,000 125,000 150,000 

Max. temperature, 3 1/4-in. tubes, 0.375 in. thick. .. . 683 715 748 780 813 

Max. temperature, 4-in. tube, 0.45 in. thick. 694 732 770 808 846 

Fig. 15 shows why wall and boiler tubes exposed to furnace radiation must be absolutely free from 
scale in high-pressure high-capacity boilers. Dense hard Bulphute scale will have a thermal con- 
ductivity of from 12 to 15 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. per in. thickness. Soft, less dense 
scale, such as carbonate may have lower conductivity, and it is possible for thin deposits of scale 
to have conductivity of 2 to 6. 

Boiler tubes shielded, from furnace radiation, with corresponding low rates of heat absorption 
may not be damaged by overheating due to reasonable scale deposits, although there are other 
objections to scale deposits besides overheating. Scale in any part of the boiler may imply scale 
in the front bunk tubes and wall tubes. 
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TUBE HOLES A3SD ETTDS (A.S.M.E. Code).— Tube holes to be drilled full size 
from solid plate, or punched at least 1 /2 in. smaller in diameter than full size and then, 
drilled, reamed or finished -with a rotating cutter to full size. Sharp edges of holes 
on. both sides of plate are to be 
removed. 

Fire-tube boilers are to have both 
ends of tubes rolled and beaded, or 
rolled and welded at firebox or com- 
bustion chamber end. Ends of all 
tubes, suspension tubes, and nipples 
must be flared not less than i/g in. 
over the diameter of tube hole on all 
water-tube boilers and superheaters, 
or flared not less than l/s in., rolled 
and beaded, or flared, rolled and 
welded. Projection through tube 
sheets or headers to be not less than 
1/4 in., nor more than ty 2 in. before 
flaring. 

SIZE OF BOILER TUBES.— 

Table 12 gives dimensions of boiler 
tubes sanctioned by the A.S.M.E. 

Code for stationary fire-tube power 
boilers, together with their calculated 
surface per foot of length, and the 
length per square foot of surface, 
both external and internal, for allow- Tl ° ■ 15 * Temperature Drop through Boiler Scale 0.01 in. 
able pressures up to 175 lb. per sq. in. c 

HOLDING- POWER OF EXPANDED TUBES.— The safe holding power of expanded 
tubes with smooth tube seats often is a factor in boiler design. The holding power of 
such seats varies, depending on the type of finish. Fig. 16 gives the safe holding power 
of drilled and reamed tube seats properly expanded and flared. It will be noted that up 
to a tube thickness of 0.2 in., holding power of the 2 -in. tube seat 1 in. wide is greater than 
allowable stress in the tube. The 3 1 / 4 -in. and 4-in. tube seats are stronger than the tubes 
below a thickness of 0 . 12 in. Holding power of the seat is based on an approximate factor 
Table 10. — Maximum Allowable Working Pressures fox Seamless Steel Tubes for 

Water-tube Boilers 


B. W. G, - 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

1 1 

1 0 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

t - 

.058 

.065 

.072 

.083 

.095 

.109 

.120 

.1 34 

.148 

. 165 

. 180 

. 203 

.220 

D , inches 





Lb. 

per sq. in. 






1/2 

434 

686 

938 

1334 

1766 

2270 








3/4 

206 

3 74 

542 

806 

1094 

1430 

1 694 

2030 







1 


218 

344 

542 

758 

1010 

1 208 

1460 

171 2 

201 8 




1 V8 


1 66 

278 

454 

646 

870 

1 046 

1270 

1 494 

1766 

2006 



U/4 


1 24 

225 

383 

557 

758 

916 

1118 

1319 

1 564 

1780 

211 1 


1 V2 



1 46 

278 

4 22 

590 

722 

890 

1058 

1 767 

1 44 2 

171 8 

1927 

1 3y 4 




203 

326 

470 

583 

727 

871 

1 046 

! 200 

1437 

1612 

2 




1 46 

2 54 

380 

479 

605 

731 

884 

1019 

1 226 

1379 

21/4 





1 98 

3 10 

398 

5 10 

622 

758 

878 

1062 

1 198 

21/2 





1 53 

254 

333 

434 

535 

657 

765 

93 1 

1053 

2 3/4 





1 17 

208 

280 

372 

464 

575 

673 

824 

935 

3 






I 70 

236 

3 20 

404 

506 

596 

734 

836 

31/4 







199 

276 

354 

448 

531 

t>58 

752 

3 1/2 







1 67 

238 

310 

398 

475 

594 

681 

3 3/4 







139 

206 

273 

355 

4 27 

537 

619 

4 








1 78 

240 

317 

385 

488 

565 

4 1/2 









1 86 

254 

3 14 

406 

474 

5 









1 42 

204 

2 58 

340 

402 


Table 11. — Maximum Allowable Working Pressure for Copper Tubes for Water-tube 

or Fire-tube Boilers 


B. W. G. = 

I 12 | 

1 n | 

10 | 

9 ! 

8 1 

7 i 

6 

1 5 ! 

1 4 


| I,b. per sq. in. 

D ■= 2 in. 

170 

23 1 

2 50 

250 I 

250 

250 ] 

250 

250 

2 50 

3V4 

4 



101 

142 | 

215 

I 250 

250 

250 

250 



128 

173 ! 

242 

250 

250 

5 





143 

184 

218 










per deg. F. per inch - 
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Fig. 1ft. Holding Power of Expanded Tubes. Tube seat 1 in. wide. Temperatures below 750° F. 

of safety of 2, governed by initial slip of the tube resulting in. leakage. The ultimate 
factor of safety is correspondingly higher. Fig. 16 shows also holding power of tube 
seats with single and double grooves. A change in the width of these tube seats will only 
affect holding power of the smooth portion. 

Eccentric loading on tube seats, due to beam action or other causes, may result in 
high moments at the tube seat which require careful analysis to determine the safety. 


8. BOILER FITTINGS 

FLANGES AND FLANGED FITTINGS should conform to the standards of the 
American Standards Association. Dimensions of flanges of all valves and pipe fittings of 
cast iron or steel are given in Section 5. See pp. 5-42 to 5-68. 

CAST-IRON AND MALLEABLE HEADERS FOR WATER-TTJBE BOILERS.— 
Maximum pressure allowed 160 lb. per sq. in. for cast iron; 350 lb. per Bq. in. for malleable. 
Cast-iron headers tested to destruction must stand hydrostatic pressure of at least 12001b. 
per sq. in.; malleable, 2250 lb. per sq. in. Hydrostatic test required on all new headers 

Table 12. — Dimensions of Standard Boiler Tubes for Fire-tube Boilers 


Out- 

side 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

Stand- 

ard 

Thick- 

ness, 

in. 

Birming- 

ham 

Wire 

Gage 

NTo. 

Inside 

Liuui- 

eter, 

in. 

Inside 
Hircu in- 
i' or once, 
in. 

Outside 

Circum- 

ference, 

in. 

Length of 
Tube per 
sq.ft, of 
Inside 
Surf ace, 
ft. 

Lengt hof 
Tube per 
sq. ft. of 
Outside 
Surfa.ee, 
ft. 

Cross- 
Sectional 
Area, 
Inside, 
sq. in. 

( ’ross- 
Secuon.il! 

Area, 
Outside, 
si j. in. 

Nom- 

inal 

Wei ght 
per ft., 
lb. 

1 

0.095 

1 3 

0.81 

2.54 

3. 14 

4.73 

3.82 

0.52 

0. 78 

0.87 

1 V 4 

.095 

I 3 

1 .06 

3.33 

3.92 

3.60 

3.06 

0.83 

1. 22 

1 .14 

1 V2 

.095 

1 3 

1 .31 

4.1 1 

4.71 

2.92 

2.55 

1 .35 

1. 76 

1 .38 

2 

.095 

1 3 

1 .80 

5.66 

6.28 

2. 11 

1 .90 

2.55 

3, 14 

1 .91 

2 1/2 

. I 09 

I 2 

1.28 

7. ? 7 

7 85 

1.67 

1.52 

4.09 

4. 90 

2.75 

3 

. 1 09 

I 2 

2.78 

8.74 

9.42 

1.37 

1 .27 

6.08 

7. 06 

3.33 

3 1/2 

.120 

I 1 

3.26 

10,24 

10.99 

1. 17 

1 .09 

8.35 

9, 62 

4.28 

4 

.134 

1 0 

3.74 

11.75 

12.56 

1.02 

0.95 

10.99 

12. 56 

5.47 

* ' /2 

. 1 34 

'10 

4.24 

13.32 

14.13 

0.90 

0.84 

14.12 

15.90 

6.17 

5 

.148 

9 

4.72 

14.81 

15.70 

0 . 80 

0.76 

17.49 

19.63 

7.58 

6 

.165 

8 

5.69 

17.90 

18.84 

0.67 

0.63 

25.50 

28. 27 

10.16 
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with tubes attached, as follows: Cast iron, 500 lb. per sq. in.; malleable, (2 1 j 2 X working 
pressure) , but never less than 500 lb. per sq. in. 

MAN-HOLES. WASH-OUT HOLES (A.S.M.E. Cede).— -Minimum size of ellip- 
tical manholes 11 X 15 in. or 10 X 16 in. Minimum diameter, circular manholes, 15 in. 
Handholes, whose greatest dimension exceeds 6 in. to be reinforced as manholes. Hein- 
forced rings to be of rolled, forged or cast steel, and of minimum thickness according to 
Table 13. Manhole frames on shells or drums shall have proper curvature, and 

Table 13. — Minimum Thickness of Independent Riveted Reinforcing Rings or Flanges 

Thickness of shell plate, in. . I/ 4 -H/ 32 JV 8— 32 Vl6~ 15 1 l/g-2 over 2 

Thickness of reinforcing ring j 

or flange, in.. VslVl6 Vi 1 Vis 3 /8 7 /l6 V 2 j 5 /8 Vi 

on boilers over 48 in. diam. shall be riveted to shell with two rows of rivets. Their strength, 
and also that of rivets in shear, must at least equal tensile strength of a cross-sectional 
area determined by product t X (d — 2), where t = shell thickness (using 90% efficiency), 
and d = diameter of opening in shell in the finished construction. Manhole plates are 
to be of rolled, forged or cast steel. Minimum width of bearing surface for gasket, 11 /is in. 
Maximum thickness of gasket/ 1 /* in. when compressed. 

A manhole must be located in front head below the tubes of horizontal return tubular 
boilers of 48 in. or more diameter. Smaller boilers to have either manhole or handhole 
below tubes. A manhole is required in the upper part of shell or head of fire-tube boilers 
over 40 in. diameter, except vertical fire-tube boilers or internally-fired boilers not over 
48 in. diameter. Smaller boilers must have handholes or manholes above the tubes. 

Wash-out plugs or handholes are to be provided as follows: In traction, portable or 
locomotive-type stationary boilers : Rear bead below tubes, 1 ; front head at crown sheet, 1; 
lower part of water leg, 4; near throat sheet, 1. In vertical fire-tube boilers, except those 
of steam fire engines or boilers 24 in. diam. or less : shell at line of crown sheet, 3 ; shell at water 
line or opposite fusible plug when used, 1; shell at lower part of water leg, 3. In vertical 
fire-tube boilers, submerged tube type; shell, in line with upper tube sheet, 2 or more. 
All boilers 24 in. diam. or less shall have at least one opening for inspection, and two open- 
ings in addition to blow-off for washing out boiler. Openings .shall not be less than I in. 
pipe size and shall be fitted with brass plugs. 

THREADED OPENINGS. — Minimum number of threads for all pipe connections 
of 1 in. diam. or over is given in Table 14. Threaded joints shall not be used, either at the 
shell or at terminating end of connections over 3 in. pipe size, where maximum allowable 
working pressure exceeds 100 lb. per sq. in. 

Table 14. — Minimum Number of Threads for Pipe Connections 


Size of connection, in 1 & 1 1/4 1 1/2 & 2 2 l/*> to 4 4 1/2 to 6 7 <fc 8 9 & 10 12 

Threads per in 1 1 V 2 1 1 V 2 8 8 8 8 8 


Min. number threads required. 4 | 5 7 8 1101213 

Min. thickness of material, in. . 0.348 1 0.435 ! ”/8 I 1 ! 1 l /4 1 * b '2 j l 5 /'S 

FUSIBLE PLUGS (A.S.M.E. Code).— Fusible plugs, if used, shall be filled with tin 
with a melting point between 400 and 500° F. and shall be renewed once each year. Least 
diameter of fusible metal shall be not less than !/2 in., except for maximum allowable work- 
ing pressures of over 175 lb. per sq. in. or when it is necessary to place a fusible plug in a 
tube, in which case least diameter of fusible metal shall be not less than 3 /g in., the tube 
wall being not less than 9.22 in. thick or sufficient to give four threads. Fusible plugs, if 
used, shall be located at lowest permissible water level of the boiler. Fusible plugs are 
not advisable when boilers are to operate at working pressures over 225 lb. per sq. in. 

9. SAFETY VALVES 

Safety valves are designed to open automatically to relieve excess pressure in boiler or 
pressure vessel to which they are attached. They may be of the direct, spring-loaded 
pop type. Dead weight or weighted-lever safety valves shall not boused. 

DISCHARGE CAPACITY (A.S.M.E. Code). — The capacity of all safety valves of 
1/2 in. size or larger shall be the manufacturer’s guarantee, and shall he plainly marked by 
him in such a way as not to be obliterated in service. Markings shall give: at, name of 
manufacturer; b, size, in.; c, pressure, lb.; d, blow-down, lb.; <\ capacity, lb. per hour; 
/, A.S.M.E. Standard. Capacity is to be figured at a pressure 3% higher than setting 
pressure, and with valve adjusted for blow-down given under d. 

SAFETY VALVE REQUIREMENTS (A.S.M.E. Code).— Each boiler shall have at 
least one safety valve. If water heating surface exceeds 500 sq. ft., or steam generating 
capacity exceeds 2900 lb. per hour, two or more safety valves are required. Safety valve 
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capacity for each boiler shall be such that the safety valve or valves will discharge all the 
steam that can. be generated by the boiler without allowing pressure to rise more than 6% 
above maximum allowable working pressure, or more than 6% above highest pressure to 
which any valve is set, if this pressure is less than maximum allowable working pressure. 

One or more safety valves on every boiler shall be set at or below maximum allowable 
working pressure. The remaining valves may be set within a range of 3% above such pres- 
sure, but the range of setting of all of the valves on a boiler shall not exceed 10% of the 
highest pressure to which any valve is set. 

Safety valves shall be of such a type that no failure of any part can obstruct free and 
full discharge of steam from the valve. They may be of the direct spring-loaded pop 
type, with seat and bearing surface of the disc inclined at an angle between 45° and 90° 
to the center line of the spindle. The valve shall be rated at a pressure 3 % in excess of 
that at which it is set to blow, and a blow-down of not more than 4% of said pressure, 
hut never less than 2 lb. Safety valves may be used which give any opening up to full 
discharge capacity of area of opening at inlet of the valve. Weighted-lever safety valves 
are prohibited. 

Safety valves shall operate without chattering and shall be set and adjusted as follows: 
To close after blowing down not more than 4% of the set pressure, but not less than 2 lb. in 
any case. Tor spring-loaded pop safety valves, operating at pressures up to and including 
300 lb. per sq. in., blow-down shall not be less than 2% of set pressure. Blow-down as 
marked on valve shall not be reduced- 

Seats and discs must be of corrosion-resistant metal, the seat being so fastened to the 
body that there is no possibility of its lifting. 

Springs shall not show a permanent set exceeding l/ie in., 10 minutes after being released 
from a cold compression test which closes the springs solid. The valve must be able to 
lift from its seat at least l/io diameter of the seat before the coils of the springs are closed 
or before there is any other interference. No springs shall be used for any pressure greater 
than 10% above or below that for which it was designed. 

Safety valves over 3 in. size and used for gage pressures greater than 15 lb. per sq. in., 
shall have flanged inlet connection. 

Safety Valves on Superheaters. — Every attached superheater shall have one or more 
safety valves near the outlet, whose discharge capacities may be included in determining 

Table 15. — Safety Valves for Fire-tube Boilers 


Pressure Range from 15 lb. to 100 lb., Inclusive 


Nom- 

inal 

Horse- 

power 

Hating 

Mini- 
mum 
Capac- 
ity, lb. 
per hr. 

| 45-deg. Bevel Seat 

| Flat Seat 

| 25 lb. 

| 50 lb. 

| 75 lb. 

| 100 1b. 

| 25 lb. 

| 50 lb. 

| 75 1b. 

| 100 lb. 

o' 

Diam., 

in. 

o 

Z 

Diam., 

in. 

o 

Z 

a 

.S a 
Q~ 1 

o' 

£ 

S 

.2 a 

o’ 

Z 

i d 

5- 

6 

£ 

i 

a-s 

6 

£ 

a 

6 

£ 

a 

.5 a 
Q- 

50 

1,500 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

31/2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

75 

2,250 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

H/2 

100 

3,000 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

120 

3,600 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

2 

140 

4,200 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

160 

4,800 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 V2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

180 

5,400 

3 

4 I/a 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

4 l/o 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

200 

6,000 

3 

4 1/2 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

220 

6,600 

4 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

240 

7,200 

4 

4 1/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 


For Pressures in Excess of 100 lb. 


Nom- 

inal 

H orse- 
power 
Hating 

Min- 
mum 
Capac- 
ity, lb. 
per hr. 

45-deg. Bevel Seat 

Flat Seat 

125 1b. 

1 50 lb. 

1175 lb. 

200 lb. 

225 lb. 

250 lb. 

150 lb. 

175 lb. 

200 lb. 

225 lb. 

o 

55 

Diam., 

in. 

6 

Z 

Diam., 

in. 

6 

Z 

Diam., 

in. 

o 

Diam., 

in. 

6 

Z 

Diam., 

in. 

o 

55 

Diam., 

in. 

o 

2 

Diam., 

in. 

d 

£ 

a 

•Sri 

o 

S 

Diam., 

in. 

6 

Z 

Diam., 

in. 

50 

2,500 

2 

2 

2 

1 1/2 

2 

1 l/o 

2 

1 Vs 

2 

HA 

2 

1 1/4 

2 

1 1/4 

2 

1 V4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

75 

3,750 

2 

2 l/o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11/2 

2 

1 1/2 

2 

1 1/2 

2 

1 1/2 

2 

1 1/2 

2 

1 1/2 

TOO 

5,000 

2 

3 

2 

2 1 h 

2 

2 l/o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 1/2 

120 

6,000 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

21/o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

140 

7,000 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

21/2 

2 

21/2 

2 

21/2 

2 

21/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

160 

8,000 

2 

3 l/ 2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

180 

9,000 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

2 1/2 

200 

10,000 

2 

4 

1 2 

3 1/2 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

220 

1 1,000 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

240 

1 2,000 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

31/2 

2 

31/21 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 
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number and size of safety valves for the boiler if there are no intervening valves between 
the superheater safety valve and the boiler, and if discharge capacity of safety valves on 
the boiler as distinct from the superheater, is at least 75% of the total valve capacity 
required. Every independently-fired superheater which may be shut off from the boiler, 
permitting superheater to become a fired pressure vessel, shall have one or more safety 
valves with a discharge capacity equal to 6 lb. of steam per sq. ft. of superheating surface, 
measured on side exposed to hot gases. The number of safety valves installed shall be 
such that the total capacity is at least equal to that required. A soot blower connection 
may be attached to the same outlet from the superheater as used for safety valve connec- 
tion. Safety valves on superheaters discharging superheated steam at temperatures over 
4:50° P. shall have a casing, including base, body, bonnet and spindle, of steel, steel alloy 
or equivalent heat-resisting material, a seat and a disc of nickel composition or equivalent, 
a flanged inlet connection, and a fully-exposed spring outside the casing, protected from 
escaping steam. 

SAFETY VALVES FOR LOCOMOTIVES. — Requirements are same as those given 
for power boilers with following exceptions: Every locomotive boiler shall have at least two 
safety valves of capacity sufficient to prevent a rise of more than 5 % above specified boiler 
pressure. Safety valves shall be set to pop at pressures not over 6 lb. above ■working 
steam pressure. 

SAFETY VALVE CAPACITY REQUIRED (A.S.M.E. Boiler Code) .—Minimum 
aggregate relieving capacity of the safety valve or valves required on a boiler is deter- 
mined on the basis of 6 lb. of steam per hr. per sq. ft. of boiler heating-surface for water-tube’ 
boilers. For all other types of power boilers, minimum allowable relieving capacity is 
determined on the basis of 5 lb. of steam per hr. per sq. ft. of heating-surface, where 
maximum allowable working pressure is above 100 lb. per sq. in. For maximum allow- 


Table 16. — Safety Valves for Water-tube Boilers 


Nominal 

Minimum 
Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

45-deg. Bevel Seat 

Hated 

1001b. | 

1 25 lb. | 

1 50 lb. | 

200 lb. | 

250 lb. | 

j 300 lb. 

Horse- 

power 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

|Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam.., 

in. 

100 

6,000 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

125 

7,500 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

150 

9,000 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

200 

12,000 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

250 

15,000 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

300 

18,000 

3 

1 4 1/2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 V2 

350 

21,000 

4 

4 1/2 

3 

4 1/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

400 

24,000 

4 

4 1/2 

4 

4 

3 

4 1/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

450 

27.000 

30.000 

33.000 


4 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

4 

2 

4 

500 



4 

4 

4 1/2 

41/2 

3 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 

3 

2 

1 4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 

550 





4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

600 

36^000 

42.000 

48.000 

54.000 

60.000 






4 

3 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

3 

700 







4 

4 1/2 

3 

3 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

800 








4 

3 

900 



. .. . 






4 

4 

1000 











4 

NT orninal 

Minimum 
Capacity, 
lb. per hr. 

| Flat Seat 

Rated 

| 100 1b. | 

1251b. | 

150 1b. | 

200 lb. | 

250 lb. | 

| 300 lb. 

Horse- 

power 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diam., 
i n. 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

No. 

Diana., 

in. 

100 

6,000 

2 

3 

2 

21/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 1,2 

2 

| 1/2 

1 25 

7,500 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 50 

9,000 

2 

31/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

1 2 

2 l/o 

2 

2 

200 

1 2,000 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 1/2 

2 

2 VS 

250 

15,000 

2 

41/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

300 

1 8,000 

3 

4 

2 

41/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

350 

21,000 

3 

4 

2 

41/2 

2 

4 l/o 

2 

4 

2 , 

3 1/2 

2 j 

3 

400 

24,000 

3 

41/2 

3 

4 

2 

41/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 l/ o 

2 ! 

3 1/2 

450 

27,000 

4 

4 

3 

41/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

500 

30,000 

4 

41/2 

3 

41/2 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 

4 

2 

3 1/2 

550 

33,000 

4 

4 1/2 

4 

4 

3 

4 1/o 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 1 

4 

600 

36,000 



4 

41/2 

3 

41/o 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

2 1 

4 

700 

42.000 

48.000 

54.000 

60.000 



4 

41/‘> 

4 

4 l/o 

3 

4 l/o 

3 

4 

2 

4 1/2 

800 

900 

1000 




4 

41/2 

3 

4 Vo 

3 

4 

3 

4 






4 

4 1/o 

4 l /o 

3 

41/2 

4 1/2 

3 

4 







4 

3 

3 

4 1/2 
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able working pressures of 100 lb. per sq. in. or less, the basis is 3 lb. of steam per hr. per 
sq. ft. of boiler heating-surface. Tables 15 and 16, condensed from the Boiler Book of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., give the number and dimensions 
of valves required on various sizes of boilers at different pressures, the tables being com- 
puted in accordance with the foregoing rules, and average lifts for the valves being as- 


sumed as follows: 

Diam. of valve, in 1 1 J /4 1 1 !z 2 21/2 3 3 V 2 4 41/2 

Assumed lift, in. 0. 04: 0 . 04 0 . 05 0 . 06 0 . 06 0 . 08 0.09 0.10 0.11 


In all eases valves shall conform to the requirement that they discharge all steam that 
can be generated by the boiler without allowing pressure to rise more than 6% above 
highest pressure to which any valve is set. If two or more safety valves are used on a 
boiler, they may be either separate or twin valves, made by mounting individual valves 
on Y-bases, duplex, triplex or multiplex valves having two or more valves in the same body 
casing. Safety valves shall be connected to the boiler independently of any other steam 
connection and attached as closely as possible to the boiler. They shall be connected, so 
as to stand in an upright position, with spindle vertical whenever possible. Each safety 
valve connection shall have a cross-sectional area not less than the combined inlet areas 
of all valves mounted thereon. In fire-tube boilers, openings in the boilers for safety 
valves shall not be less than given in Table 17. No valve of any description shall be 
placed between the safety valve or valves and boiler, nor on discharge pipe between the 
valves and atmosphere. Discharge pipes must be at least the full size of the valve and 
must be fitted with an open gravity drain at or near each safety valve where water of 
condensation may collect. Each valve must have an open gravity drain through the 
casing below the level of valve seat. If a muffler is used, it shall have sufficient outlet 
area to prevent back-pressure from interfering with proper operation and discharge capac- 
ity of valve. The discharge capacities given in Table 17 may be interpolated to determine 
the values for intermediate pressures. 

Table 17. — Minimum Size of Boiler Outlets for Safety Valves from Fire-tube Boilers 
for Various Discharge Capacities 















Special Sizes 

Gage 


Nominal Pipe Size and Actual Diameters of Pipe Sizes, in. 



(Use not 

Pres- 













recommended) 

sure, 

1/2 | 3 /4 I 

1 

1 1/4 I 

I 1 1/2 

j 2 

1 2 1/2 1 

3 

|31/2| 

4 

I 5 

6 

8 

41/2 

1 ? 

lb. per 

0.622 10.824| 

1 .049| 

1 . 380| 

1 .610 

2.067 

2.469 3.06813.548 

4.026 

| 5.047 

6.065 

7.981 

4.506 

1 7.023 

sq. in. 





Lb. of Steam per Outlet per 

Hour 





15 


131 

163 

245 

391 

486 

782 

1026 

1,303 

2,052 

2,916 

5,212 

1,613 

3,909 

25 


174 

218 

326 

523 

653 

1046 

1372 

1,742 

2,744 

3,898 

6,968 

2,156 

5,226 

50 


284 

354 

532 

851 

1064 

1703 

2235 

2,839 

4,470 

6,352 

11,356 

3,513 

8,517 

75 


393 

492 

738 

1181 

1475 

2361 

3099 

3,935 

6,198 

8,805 


4,870 

1 1,805 

100 


503 

629 

944 

1510 

1877 

3019 

3963 

5,032 

7,926 

1 1,259 


6,227 


125 


613 

767 

1149 

1836 

2299 

3677 

4826 

6,128 

9,652 

13,711 


7,583 


150 


723 

904 

1355 

2158 

2710 

4335 

5690 

7,226 

11,380 



8,940 


175 


835 

1040 

1561 

2497 

3121 

4993 

6553 

8,320 

13,106 



10,298 


200 


941 

1178 

1766 

2826 

3532 

5651 

7418 

9,420 

14,836 



11,655 


225 


1052 

1315 

1972 

3154 

3944 

6310 

8280 

10,514 




13,013 


250 


1161 

1451 

2177 

3484 

4355 

6968 

9143 

1 1,614 




14,366 



SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 

1. SUPERHEATERS * 

When heat is added to water in a closed vessel, and the water is transformed into 
steam, the temperature of the liquid and the steam is equal and substantially constant, 
so long as any water remains as liquid. The quantity of heat that can be added to a 
unit weight of water also is a constant, provided that pressure remains constant through- 
out the process. When all the water has been transformed into steam, further addition 
of heat raises the temperature and heat content of the steam, which then is superheated. 
If the steam be withdrawn from presence of the water as it is generated, and passed 
through heated tubes it will become superheated. This is the principle of the superheater 
used in commercial practice. The superheater is that portion of the steam generating 

* The curves in this section and the notes accompanying them are from The Trend of Boiler 
Design, by Perry Cassidy, presented at a joint meeting of Engrs. Soc. of Western Penn, and Pitts- 
burgh Section, A.S.M.E., Oct. 15, 1935. 
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unit which receives saturated steam from the boiler proper, and in which further transfer 
of heat occurs from the hot gases of combustion to the steam. 

Superheaters aTe installed, almost invariably, in large and modern, power plants 
throughout the world. The efficiency of a power-generating unit, including boiler and 
turbine, will be higher with a superheater than without one. Also, further economies are 
realized in the plant as a whole because of reduced steam consumption of prime movers 
and auxiliaries. On the other hand, superheaters would not be advisable in certain cases, 
for example, where process or heating steam is used and constant temperatures are desired. 

INTEGRAL SUPERHEATERS. — Integral superheaters, convection or radiantly- 
heated, are placed within the boiler setting, and receive heat from the same source as the 
boiler proper. Choice of location of the superheater, relative to water-tube heating sur- 
face, depends on several factors. 

F or small amounts of superheat, 
a conventional type convection 
superheater, in boilers of the 
Babcock & "Wilcox type usually 
is located above the first and 
second boiler passes (overdeck 
superheater). See Fig. 1. If 
higher steam temperatures are 
required, the superheater may 
be placed between tube rows, 
where it is subjected to higher 
temperature gases (interdeck 
superheater) . Although close to 
the furnace, the boiler surface 
retained between it and the 
furnace shields the superheater 
tubes from direct furnace radiation. See Fig. 2. 

Convection. Superheater. — Early types of convection superheaters comprised a multi- 
plicity of U-shaped tubes, connected in parallel between, inlet and outlet headers. Sat- 
urated steam was supplied to one end of the inlet header through a single pipe connection 
from the boiler drum. Uniform distribution to individual tubes was insured by bathes in 
the header and ferrules in the tubes. Modern (1935) superheaters also have parallel 
circuits, but each tube is longer and is formed into an element comprising several return 
bends, giving a longer path between inlet and outlet connections. Several tube connec- 
tions, spaced at intervals, from boiler steam drum to superheater inlet header, effect 
uniform distribution of saturated 
steam. 

Inasmuch as superheater 
elements, in any conventional 
location in the setting, are ex- 
posed to relatively high tempera- 
ture gases, tube metal may be 
overheated to the point of failure 
unless tubes are properly cooled 
by the flow of steam through 
them. Hence, uniform distribu- 
tion of steam to all tubes is 
desirable, to maintain sufficient 
velocity of flow with a minimum 
pressure loss between drum and 
superheat outlet. Maximum 
steam temperature requirements are met either by radiant-heat superheaters combined 
with convection superheaters, or by separately fired superheaters. 

In Stirling-type boilers, the convection superheater is between the first and second 
tube banks. The degree of superheat attained in normal operation is governed by extent 
of superheating surface, by effect of gas baffles in tube banks, and by amount of boiler 
surface preceding superheater. See Fig. 3. 

Radiant Superheaters are exposed to the furnace, and the transfer of heat is by direct 
radiation. They usually are placed in one or more walls of the furnace, and in some cases 
replace a water wall. Operating conditions are more severe than with the convection type 
because of the high temperatures to which they are exposed. Greater attention must be 
given to design, to avoid tube failure due to overheating. This necessitates high steam 
i flow, which is accomplished at the expense of pressure drop. In this type of super- 
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Beater, steam t em perature decreases "with increased load. It, therefore, seldom is used 
except in combination with the convection superheater. Properly proportioned, such a 
combination can maintain constant steam temperature over a wide range of load. 

COMBINATION OF CONVECTION AND RADIANT HEAT SUPERHEATERS 

In the convection type superheater, increase in superheat usually accompanies increase 

in load. ThiB may he 20 to 30% higher at maxi- 
mum load than when boiler is operated at lowest 
desired capacity. With radiant-heat superheaters, 
increase in load tends to decrease the amount of 
superheat. Within certain limits, the closer the 
superheater is to the furnace the more uniform 
will be superheat throughout the operating range. 
This is because the superheater becomes, in effect, 
a combination convection and radiant-heat super- 
heater. A comparatively constant degree of 
superheat can be obtained by a properly ar- 
ranged combination of convection and radiant- 
heat superheaters, connected in series. The steam 
flows first through the convection superheater. 
This combination is subject to limitations, as 
steam velocity must be high enough, especially 
in the radiant-heat superheater, to prevent over- 
heating of metal, and under some conditions an 
excessive pressure drop through the two super- 
heaters would result. 

SEPARATELY TIRED SUPERHEATERS are 

advantageous where a high degree of superheat 
is required. Certain processes call for steam tem- 
peratures that would cause operating difficulties 
if attempted with an integral superheater. A 
change in prime movers or industrial process, may 
require a higher steam temperature from a plant 
already in operation. The most economical solu- 
tion may be a separately tired superheater sup- 
Tig. 3. Convection^ Superheater in Stir- from the main steam line. One superheater 

er can serve several boilers. 

Separately fired superheaters require 
carefully supervised operation. Interrupted 
steam flow, occasioned by decreased de- 
mand for steam, will lead to excessive 
superheat, unless firing conditions are care- 
fully controlled. 

Various arrangements of heating sur- 
face are used. Best economies result with 
a counterflow of steam and gas, the gases 
usually making three or four passes over 
the heating surface. Provision may be 
made against danger of excessive tube 
temperatures, or tube burning, by a com- 
bination of parallel flow in the high-tem- 
perature portion, and counterflow in the 
lower-temperature portion of the unit. 
Temperatures also may be controlled by 
rate of firing and variation in excess air 
supply. 

A Babcock & "Wilcox separately fired 
superheater using oil fuel, at the Delray 
Metal Temperature, deg-, f. Station of Detroit Edison Co., is designed 

Tig. 4. Creep Stress in Alloy Superheater Tubes io hoat 90,000 lb. of steam per hr. from 

700 to 1100° T., at 400 lb. per sq. in, pres- 
sure. Superheater consists of three sections in series. The upper section is a convec- 
tion section of carbon steel tubes and has a counterflow of steam and gases. The inter- 
mediate section also is a convection section, with special alloy tubes and parallel flow 
of steam and gases. The lower section is a radiant-heat section. It consists of refrac- 
tory-covered special alloy steel tubes, which form sidewalls and floor of the furnace. 
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REHEATER SUPERHEATERS may be placed in the main boiler setting or may be 
separately fired. ' They must offer low frictional resistance to flow of steam and provide 
uniform flow through all tubes. Counterflcw of steam and gases make possible a higher 
degree of superheat with a given amount of heating surface. Required steam temperatures 
may be obtained by control of firing rates in separately fired types, by desuperheater 
equipment, by by-passing gases, or by using a live steam reheater in. series with the main 
flue gas reheater, in integral type units. 

TUBE STRESSES. XJSE OF ALLOY TUBES. — In determining thickness of super- 
heater tubes, stresses due to temperature gradient through tube walls, and creep stress 
also must be considered. In superheater tubes, used at high temperatures, creep stress 
should govern. Ordinary carbon steel tubes should not be used at metal temperatures 
exceeding 900-950° F., depending on the pressure, as the actual working stresses in such 
tubes may exceed limiting creep stress. 




Fig. 5. Allowable Stresses in Seamless Steel Super- Fig. 6 . Allowable Stresses in Seamless Steel 
heater Tubes. Low-carbon Tubes, A.S.M.E. Superheater Tubes. Medinm-carbon Tubes, 
Code, Grade A A.S.M.E. Code, Grade C 


A number of superheaters now (1935) supply steam at temperatures of 850° F. and 
more. In these, special alloy steel tubes are used in the superheater where metal tem- 
peratures are highest. Satisfactory alloys for superheater tubes, where temperature an 
inside of tube exceeds 950° F. are: 

Alloy C Mi Si Cr Mo 

4-6 Cr, 0.5 Mo. . . . 0.15 0.35 0.25 4 . 0-6.0 0.4-0. 6 

KA2S 0.07 max. 0.60 max. 0.75 max. 16.5—20.0 7.0-10.5 

The 4-6 Cr, 0.5 Mo tube is satisfactory for metal temperatures at the inside surface up to 
1050° F, and the KA2S for temperatures up to 1150-1200° F. Thermal conductivity 
of KA2S alloy is about 0.4 that of carbon steel, and its thermal expansion is about 30% 
greater at 900° F. and 40% greater at 500° F. Temperature stress for a given rate of 
heat absorption and tube thickness is about 3.5 times that of carbon steel. Increase of 
creep stress permissible at 900° F. is in about the same ratio as that of carbon steel. 
KA2S tubes should not be expanded into carbon steel headers or drums, but should be 
resistance-welded to short lengths of carbon steel tubes, which then are expanded into 
tube seats. Thermal conductivity of 4-6 Cr, 0.5 Mo alloy is slightly less than that of 
carbon steel, and its thermal expansion is about 0.9 that of carbon steel at 900° F. and 
0.94 at 500° F. Higher creep stresses are permissible than, with carbon steel tubes, but 
the resistance to oxidation is no better. Fig. 4 gives creep stresses of KA2S and 4—6 Cr, 
0.5 Mo tubes. 

Figs. 5 and 6 give limiting stresses for superheater tubes of grade A low-carbon steel, 
specification S-17 of A.S.M.E. Boiler Code, and of grade C medium carbon steel, 60,000 lb. 
per sq. in. minimum tensile strength. The lower curves correspond to values allowed by the 
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Code (see Table 10, p. 6-37). Required thickness for pressure stress only may be calcu- 
lated on the basis of stress values in the lower curves by the formula t ~'Pdj2S , where t — 
■wall thickness, in., P = pressure, lb. per sq. in.; d — inside diam., in.; S — permissible 
stress at temperature of inner surface of tube (curves A, Figs. 5 and 6). (Pressure stress + 
1 /3 temperature stress for elastic range) should not exceed stress corresponding to 1 % creep 
in 100,000 hours (Curve B, Figs. 5 and 6); and (pressure stress -f- full temperature stress) 
should not exceed limit of curve corresponding to 0.9 yield point. In Figs. 5 and 6, 

^ curve C governs for temperatures 

£ Y I to the left of the heavy vertical line, 

itoo — _sr~y anL< i curve B governs for tenrpera- 

tures to the right of it. In Fig. 6, 

3 jP 1200 -f- — - '-i f -/ the Code values (Table 10) are lower 

^ jj than curve D, and the dotted line 

■^dhiooo A/krrS flyf / joining curves A and D should be 

'I " used in preference to curve A for 

^ £/ / ///&*/ temperatures of 750° to 950° F. In 

800 sv/Ts'/s S'** 110 case thickness of tube be 

|g ^ y> - , L “ less than the values in Table 10. 

•eg 600 Zy / — "A.S.M.E. Code. Do not Fig- 7 shows required thickness of 

— - — ‘sfcS-A *-/-.£?— use Thickness less than superheater tubes for various pres- 

40o j§/ji CA lZ 2. l . ve gyyh. his . P U I. VC — sures and temperatures . It indicates 

1 m II 11 11 1 I 11 11 1 that Code thickness (Table 10) 
0-i 0.2 should be increased for pressures of 

i 1 r 8 v' T m . 720 lb. with temperature above 

Fig. 7. Required Tluokn^for^ Superheater Tubes for 9Q0 o F aad for preasurea of 400 lb , 

with temperature above 950° F. 

EFFECT OF FEEDWATER TEMPERATURE —For the same fuel burning rate, 
superheat increases with decrease in temperature of feedwater. Gas weights and tem- 
peratures entering superheater will not change, but steam weight through superheater 
will be less, since more heat is required to evaporate each pound of water. For the same 
capacity, degrees of superheat will vary, approximately, in direct proportion to F.t.u. 
absorbed per pound of steam in boiler and superheater (and economizer, if any), for a 
change of not more than 160° F. in feed temperature. Excessive superheat may result 
if it is necessary to cut out the feedwater heater and supply the boiler with cold feed- 
water. 


SETTING OF SUPERHEATER SAFETY VALVES.— In all superheaters, a certain 
steam velocity through the tubes is necessary for protection against burning. Super- 
heater safety valves, therefore, should be set to operate at a pressure below that of the 
boiler (saturated) safety valves, to insure that superheater valves blow first. Should 
safety valves on boiler and superheater be set for the same pressure, boiler safety valves 
would blow first, and the superheater would have little or no flow of steam, with conse- 
quent danger of tube burning. 

REGULATION OF AMOUNT OF SUPERHEAT. — Higher steam temperatures 
demand some means of automatically regulating amount of superheat. Four methods 
are available: 1. Temperature of superheated steam is reduced to required temperature 
after it leaves superheater. This has been accomplished by: a, a controlled water spray 
in inlet or discharge pipe; b, placing tubes in the water space of steam and water drum, 
through which the part of the superheated steam passes, and after being cooled, is mixed 
with the rest of the superheated steam; c, by-passing part of the total superheated steam 
generated through cooling tubes, submerged in water from the steam and water drum. 
2. Only part of the heated gases pass over the superheater; the quantity by-passed 
around it is regulated by dampers, or by using a divided furnace. 3. Interstage desuper- 
heating, where two superheaters are placed in series; temperature of superheated steam 
entering second superheater is regulated to maintain a constant final temperature. 
4 . kSome superheated steam is recirculated back to the steam and water drums through a 
desuperheating zone; velocity of the steam through the superheater thus is increased 
without increasing delivered steam; this method requires a compressor to recirculate the 
steam. Present (1935) practice is limited to desuperheating and to by-passing of the 
gases in conventional boiler designs. In the latter case, design should be such that the 
damper is not exposed to excessive temperature. In method 1 the spray pipe is simply a 
nozzle in a steam main or in a mingling chamber. Fig. 8 shows a submerged type desuper- 
heater, which can be used either interstage or at superheater outlet. It is connected 
directly to the boiler and designed for natural circulation on tbe water side, steam gen- 
erated being discharged behind the separator in the steam and water drum. A butterfly 
valve regulates the quantity of superheated steam passing through the submerged tubes. 
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AMOUNT OT HEATING SURFACE in superheaters -varies widely for each instal- 
lation. It depends on several variables, including temperature, pressure, load, location 
of superheating surface relative to boiler heating surface, amount of superheat required, 
temperature of gases, and heat transfer rate. High temperatures and pressures require 
more heating surface than do low temperatures and pressures, because of the greater 
ratio of heat in the superheat to the latent heat per pound of steam at high pressures. 
Quantity of steam and amount of superheat required are determined both by process and 
power requirements. Location of superheater may be selected arbitrarily in accordance 
with good engineering practice, and should not 
involve mechanical or operating difficulties (clean- 
ing, excessive tube temperatures, etc.). Tempera- 
tures of gases will depend on such factors as 
type of fuel, combustion conditions, amount of 
water-tube surface or water screen swept by the 
gases before they strike superheater, etc. Con- 
ductance will vary as temperature and velocity 
of gases. The gases should be limited to a 
temperature that will not produce excessive super- 
heater tube temperatures. This may be accom- 
plished by the addition of water tube surface 
ahead of the superheater. Velocity of gases is 
limited by the allowable draft loss. The nearer 
the superheater is to the furnace, the more im- 
portant is the effect of radiant heat as a factor in 
determining conductance. 

SUPERHEATER SURFACE REQUIRED.— 

The relation between heat absorbed by steam in 
the superheater and that given up by gases of 
combustion, radiation included, is 

AUT ■ - h ) ; AVI — Wi Cl (2\ 

where A = area of superheater surface, sq. ft., 

U = conductance, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 
deg. mean temperature difference; T = loga- 
rithmic mean temperature difference between steam and gases of combustion; W t W 1 — 
respectively, weight of gases of combustion, and weight of steam passing through super- 
heater per hr. ; c, o\ = respectively, mean specific heat of gases of combustion and of 
steam; ti, h — respectively, gas temperature entering and leaving superheater, deg. F.; 
Tu T 2 — respectively, temperature of superheated steam and saturated steam. 

Surface required is A = H/ZJT, where H — heat to be absorbed by superheater, 
B.t.u. per hr. = (A* — hi) ; h 1 , A 2 = respectively, total heat of superheated and saturated 
steam, B.t.u. (see Steam Tables). 

F — (Maximum temperature difference) — (Minimum temperature difference) 

logs { (Maximum temperature difference) /(Minimum temperature difference)} 

Conductance U varies with temperature of gases, gas velocity, steam velocity, tube size 
and spacing, surface cleanliness, and other variables of minor importance. Approximate 
values for 2-in. tube elements, varying with position of superheater are 

Mass flow 2000 3000 4000 

17, interdeck superheater ... . 7-7.5 8.5-9 ,o 10-11.5 

17, overdeck superheater 6-6.5 7. 5-8. 5 9-10 

Mass flow is defined as lb. of gas or steam per hr. per sq. ft. of minimum free flow area. 

Temperature drop through the steam film in superheater tubes fur various rates of heat 
absorption and steam mass flow's is given in Fig. 9. Temperature drop id = H/Uf\ 
U f = 0.95G/1000, where Vf — steam film conductance, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. inside 
tube surface; G = mass steam flow; other notation as above. The curves are based on a 
specific heat of steam of 0.55 and a friction factor of 0.004. For any other specific heat or 
friction factor, temperature drop will vary inversely as the square root. Fig. 10 shows the 
relation between mass flow, tube thickness and rate of steam generation fox 2-in. tubes 
on 3-in. centers. 

Table 1 gives superheater surface required for various degrees of superheat under the 
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Steam Mass Flow-1000 lb. per sq. ft. per h.r. 

Fig. 9. Effect of Steam Mass Flow and Heat 
Absorption on Temperature Drop through 
Steam Film in Superheater Tubes 
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Steam Mass Flow-1000 lb. per sq. ft. per hr. 


Fig. 10. Steam Mass Flow in 2-in. Super- 
heater Tabes, Spaced 3-in. Centers 


conditions specified, the superheater having 2-in. continuous tube elements on 3-in. cen- 
ters. The assumed section is 94= tubes wide with elements approximately 11 ft. long. 

In the overdeck: position the super- 
heater is parallel flow above the first 
pass of the boiler, and count erflaw 
above the second pass, or vice versa. 
Hence, the average of the two loga- 
rithmic mean temperature differences 
is used. Surface required overdeck 
is much greater than interdeck for 
the same number of water tubes in the 
bank, due both to lower conductance, 
and to lower mean temperature dif- 
ference, the latter having the greater 
significance. A unit with overdeck 
superheater may cost lesB than, one 
with interdeck superheater, as the 
latter usually requires a double-deck 
boiler and increased head room. Also, 
it requires more time and care to bring 
a boiler on the line from cold with an 
interdeck than with an overdeck super- 
heater for the same number of tubes in 
the boiler bank. The position of the 
interdeck superheater necessitates 
lower rates of heat input, so that the 
gas temperature in this location will 
not cause excessive superheater tube 
temperatures during the period of 
zero steam flow. 

FUEL REQUIRED FOR SUPERHEATING. — When, combined efficiency of boiler 
and superheater equals that of boiler alone, fuel required for superheating the same 



Fig. 11. Pressure Drop in 2-in. Straight Superheater 
Tubes. Steam Temperature 800° F. 


Table 1. — Superheater Surface Required for 'Various Superheats 

Conditions: Capacity, 300,000 lb. steam per hr. ; pressure, 410 lb. per sq. in. at superheat outlet; 
gas weight, 350,000 lb. per hr. ; gas mass flow, 4000 lb. per hr. per sq. ft. of minimum free flow area 
through superheater. 


fnterdeek. Entering Gas, 

1950° F. 

Overdeck. Entering Gas, 1300° F. 

Superheat, 
cleg. F. 

Sq. ft.. 

Parallel Flow 

Sq. ft.. 
Counterflow 

Superheat, 
deg. F. 

Sq. ft. 

100 

1400 

1396 

100 

3220 

200 

3032 

2962 

200 

8200 

300 

5275 

4940 



400 

8835 

7550 

— 
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weight of steam is in direct proportion to the additional B.t.u. absorbed per pound of 
steam. The increase in fuel required for various degrees of superheat at 410 lb. per sq. in. 
superheated steam pressure, and 200° F. initial feedwater temperature is 

Superheat, deg. F. 25 50 75 100 150 200 

Additional fuel, percent 1.82 3.56 5.17 6.70 9.54 12.37 

The potential energy of each pound of steam is increased by the same percentage, and for 
a given amount of work the steam weight required is proportionately less. From the 
standpoint of heat units absorbed, which is the measure of capacity, no additional fuel is 
required for a given absorption whether superheated or saturated, provided combined 
efficiency of boiler and superheater is the same as for boileT alone, but steam weight is 
reduced, due to the greater heat absorption per pound of superheated steam. 

PRESSURE PROP IK SUPERHEATER TUBES can be expressed by 
p = (400 fV/D) X (C/100, 000) 2 

where p = pressure drop, lb. per sq. in., / = friction factor; V = specific volume of steam, 
cu. ft. per lb.; D = inside diam. of tube, in.; G = steam mass flow, lb. per hr. per sq. ft. 
of free flow area. Bends will increase p from 50 to 100%, depending on their number per 
100 ft. of tube and their radius. Additional pressure drop for each 90-deg. bend, expressed 
in equivalent feet of straight pipe is, approximately, 

Radius of bend, tube diameters 1 2 3 

Equivalent straight pipe, ft 6.2 4.3 3.3 

Pressure drops of 20-25 lb. per sq. in. per ICO ft. of tube are not excessive. Fig. 11 shows 
pressures drops in 2-in. tubes of various thicknesses. 

2. ECONOMIZERS 

The primary function of an economizer is to utilize part of the heat in flue gas to heat 
feedwater. There is always a most economical temperature of flue gases, above and below 
which steam costs are greater. 

Excessive reductions in flue gas 
temperature so increase capital 
investment and fixed charges 
on the increased heating surface 
necessary as to offset any gain 
in efficiency, and corresponding 
fuel economy. 

GEIfEEAl TYPES OF 
ECON 0 MI ZEES.— Econo- 
mizers are either of wrought 
steel or cast iron. Present-day 
practice with wrought steel 
economizers, favors using an 
economizer with each boiler. 

The individual economizer 
operates when the boiler oper- 
ates, has no by-pass flues, and 
air leakage is a minimum. 

Cast-iron economizers gen- 
erally utilize flue gas from two 
or more boilers, and have by- 
pass flues. 

Economizers are either in- 
tegral or independent. Integral 
economizers are located in the 
boiler setting, and connected 
directly to the boiler. See Fig. 

12. Independent economizers Fig. 12. Stirling Boiler Equipped with Integral Economizer 
usually are located above, or 

behind, the boiler. Connection to boiler drum may be through a single connection and 
valve, or directly through tubes, with no collecting header. 

TREND OF ECONOMIZER DESIGN AND PRACTICE.— Early economizers were 
cast iron, including both tubes and headers. The tubes were set vertically in a flue 
between boiler and stack, and by-passes were common. 'Water and gas velocities were 
low, with corresponding low conductances. In smaller sizes, water flowed in parallel 
through all tubes. Larger sizes were in three or more sections, water flowing in parallel 
through tubes of each section, but in series through the sections. Later, steel tubes ex- 
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panded into headers (“ boiler section type ”) tended toward large weight and space reduc- 
tion. See Fig. 13. 

Modern economizer practice dates from 1920, when means were developed for remov- 
ing air and contained gases from water before it entered the economizer. Effective coun- 
terflow of gas and water, and long flow-paths for -water are provided. Tubes usually are of 
smaller diameter than the boiler tubes. Gas velocities are high, and limited only by 
draft loss and power expense for draft fans. Water velocities, high enough to insure good 
heat transfer rates, and long flow paths have eliminated local convection circulation of 
water. Flow is forced one way, non-circulating, limited only by allowable excess pump 
power. Horizontal tubes, connected by a series of hair-pin bends, forged return bends, 
or combinations of both, eliminate stresses due to variation in length between hot tubes 
at the top and cooler tubes at the bottom. The upflow of water causes steam formed due 
to lack of water flow, especially in stand-by service, to rise to the top. Hot water will 
displace the steam, which tends to eliminate possibility of collapse of steam in pockets by 
condensation, with resultant water hammer. Wrought steel return bends with integral 
flanges, joining straight, and single- or multi-looped tubes, result in a flexible arrangement, 
without restraint on metal expansion, and obviate the possibility of cross connection 
between the several series flows of water. The latest (1935) horizontal wrought steel 

return bend economizer eliminates collecting headers 
by leading each series tube directly to the boiler 
drum. See Fig. 14. 

STEAMIN' G ECONOMIZER. — A steel tube econ- 
omizer designed to steam at higher rates of output, 
is known as a steaming economizer. In this econo- 
mizer, each series tube is led directly to the boiler 
drum. Provision also is made to recirculate water 
when starting up. The steaming economizer is most 
useful in high capacity installations, where the boiler 
practically amounts to a water screen protecting the 
superheater, and boiler exit gas temperatures are 
high. 

FACTORS AFFECTING EFFICIENCY. — The 

larger the economizer surface, the higher the gas 
velocity and temperature, and the lower the feed- 
water temperature, the greater will be the increase 
in efficiency effected by the addition of an econo- 
mizer to a given boiler. Counterflow of gas and 
water gives greater heat absorption with less surface 
than does parallel flow. 

"With the exception of steaming economizers, 
economizer heating surface should be designed to limit maximum feedwater tempera- 
ture, under any operating condition, to at least 40° F. below saturation temperature 
in the boiler. More surface than this probably would cause water in the economizer 
to reach the steaming point should boiler feed be cut off. Resumption of feed to the 
boiler would project water and steam from some forms of economizer into the boiler, par- 
tially emptying the economizer. On refilling economizer, temperature strains would set 
up, resulting in leakage, or water hammer might occur, causing serious trouble. 

Economizer surface installed will vary with load conditions, feed temperature, fuel, ex- 
tent to which gases are cooled, ratio of gas weight to water weight, etc. In non-steaming 
economizers, and where no air heaters are used, the surface usually is 40 to 60% of boiler 
heating surface. If air heaters are included, the surface usually approximates 25 to 30%. 
The surface of integral economizers ranges from 25 to 50% of boiler heating surface. The 
surface in steaming economizers ranges from 140 to 280% of boiler heating surface. 

Temperature of gases entering economizer will vary with different types of boilers, 
operating loads, combustion conditions, etc. The temperature to which, the gases can be 
cooled, in passing through the economizer will vary with amount of heat to be absorbed 
by feedwater, entering feed temperature, dew point of the gas (with low inlet feed temper- 
ture this is a limiting factor because of external corrosion), and economical exit tempera- 
ture below which any gain in efficiency would be offset by increased cost. 

For a definite amount of economizer surface and set temperature ranges, increase in 
gas velocity increases conductance. Gas velocity for a fixed amount and arrangement of 
surface is limited by allowable draft loss. With counterflow of gas and water, the mean 
temperature difference between gases and water is greater for economizer surface than for 
boiler surface beyond the superheater. Thus, less surface is necessary for a given degree 
of gas cooling, even if the conductance per degree difference is the same for both, and it is 



Fig. 13. Babcock & Wilcox Section 
Type Economizer 
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practicable to design the economizer for higher conductance to further reduce the amount 
of economizer heating surface. 

Gas velocities through cast-iron economizers usually are low, resulting in low conduct- 
ance. Lack of facilities to properly keep cast-iron tubes externally clean also lowers 
conductance. In the typical cast-iron economizer, with a gas mass flow approximating 
1500 lb per hr. per sq. ft. of gas passage area, a conductance of 2.5 to 3.5 B.t.u. per hr. 
per sq. ft. per deg. F. mean temperature difference may be expected. Increasing gas mass 
flow to 3000 lb. increases conductance to 5 to 6 B.t.u. Steel tube counterflow economizers 
utilize high gas velocities. At higher boiler steaming rates, conductance in a steel tube 
economizer will be from 12 to 13.5 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. mean temperature 
difference for a gas mass flow of approximately 6500 lb. per hr. Draft loss through steel 
tube economizers under these conditions depends primarily on the gas mass flow and the 
height of the economizer. Feedwater temperatures will vary widely, depending on the 
source, i.e., raw water, condenser hotwell, or feedwater heater. 

DETER MUTATION OF SURFACE REQUIRED. — The relation between heat absorbed 
by the water, and heat given up by the gases is : 

AUT = Wc(h - * 2 ); AUT = Wi c i(Ti - Fj) 
where A = area of econo- 
mizer surface, sq. ft. ; U = 
conductance, B.t.u. per hr. 
per sq. ft. per deg. mean 
temperature difference; T 
= logarithmic mean tem- 
perature difference be- 
tween water and gases of 
combustion(seep.6-47 y ;TF 
—weight of gases passing 
through economizer per 
hr; TFi= weight of water 
passing through econo- 
mizer per hr.; ti, t% — 
temperatures of entering 
and leaving gases, respec- 
tively, deg. F.; candci — 
mean specific heats of gas 
and water, respectively; 

T\ y Tz — temperatures of 
leavingand entering water, 
respectively, deg. F. Sur- jr IG . Babcock & Wilcox Wrought Steel Continuous-tube Re- 
face required is either turn Bend Economizer 

A = HJUT or A 

where ffw, B g = heat absorbed by water or released by gas, respectively, B.t.u. per hr.; 
other notation as above. 

Economizer surface required for various temperature drops in a 2-in. steel tube econ- 
omizer is as follows, for conditions specified below. The advantage of counterfiow over 
parallel flow is apparent. 


Gas temperature drop, deg. F. . . . 

. . IOO 

200 

300 

400 

500 

Sq. ft. surface, counterfiow. . . . . . 

.. 1,143 

2,502 

4,440 

7,020 

10,920 

Approximate rows high 

5 

12 

20 

31 

4S 

Sq. ft. surface, parallel flow 

.. 1,145 

2,621 

4,630 

7,520 

15,350 

Approximate rows high 

5 

12 

21 

35 

its 


Conditions: Capacity, 300,000 lb. water entering at 200° F.; gas mass flow, 6200 lb, per hr. per 
sq. ft. of minimum free flow area; entering temperature of gas, 1)00° F.; gas weight, 350,000 lb. 
per hr.; assumed economizer section. 18 tubes vide, 24 ft. long; tube spacing, 3 V 3 b- centers. 

Approximate draft loss for the 4$ high counterflow’ economizer under above conditions 
is 3.25 in. of water. Increasing economizer section from I s to 22 rows wide, increases 
required surface by 12.6% to 12,300 ft., but draft loss is reduced 33% to approximately 
2.1 in. of water. \Vater pressure drop through economizer also is reduced about 35%. 
The increase in fixed charges and decrease in fan and pump power must be considered in 
order to determine which unit is more economical. 

CORROSION" AND CLEANING. — External Corrosion is due to condensation of the 
moisture content of the gases. Condensation begins when gases reach the dew point. 
Gases in contact with tubes reach the dew point sooner than gases in the main stream. 
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Corrosion, particularly with high-sulphur fuels, usually is most noticeable at the cold end 
of the economizer. Good practice dictates tube temperatures not lower than 180° F. 
for steel tube economizers, and higher if sulphur is excessive. Cast-iron economizers 
were first used because of their low corrosion, but the greater safety and higher conductance 
of the steel tube economizer more than offsets its greater liability to corrosion. 

Internal Corrosion will be negligible if oxygen or air in solution in feedwater he elim- 
inated. In steel tube economizers, maximum allowable oxygen content is 0.025 c.c. per 
liter for 180° F. feed or above. This feed temperature, with oxygen limited as above, pre- 
vents internal corrosion, and tube temperatures also are high enough to prevent external 
corrosion, unless sulphur in the flue gas is excessive. 

Cleaning. — Dust ox soot deposits on. cast-iron tubes usually are removed by mechani- 
cally-operated scrapers. Soot blowers are used extensively for cleaning the gas side of 
steel tube economizers. A method, sometimes used consists in washing the tubes by water, 
delivered over the top of the tube bank, running down by gravity, flushing all outside 
deposits. 

DEAERATION AND DEACTIVATION OF FEEDWATER. — To prevent internal 
corrosion, dissolved gases in feedwater must be removed before it is fed to economizer or 
boiler. Deaeration, or liberation of gases by boiling the water, and deactivation, or 
absorption of gases by a chemical reagent, such as iron turnings, are processes effecting 
this result. 

In a typical deaerator, the water is heated to saturation temperature, thus removing 
gases from solution. Further agitation, which may be effected by steam jets or by 
ebullition of the liquid itself, separates the entrained gases, which then are vented from the 
apparatus. The Elliott deaerator, operating with an open heater temperature of 210° F., 
and a separator temperature of 188° F., will deliver water with a gas content not exceeding 
0.02 c.c. per liter. 

In the usual type of deactivator, the water, heated by external means, passes to a 
closed chamber filled with iron turnings, or thin perforated plates, of any rapid deactivat- 
ing material. Oxygen and free gases are absorbed, the rate depending primarily on feed- 
water temperature. A combination deaerator and deactivator often is used where feed 
temperature is below 200 ° E. and water free of gases is desired. 

An open feedwater heater, properly vented, with feed temperature of 210-212° E. will 
reduce the oxygen content to approximately 0.2 c.c. per liter. 


3. AIR HEATERS 

The purpose of the air heater is to extract additional heat from the gaBes of combustion 
leaving the economizer, and to raise the temperature of air used for combustion, for drying 
or other purposes. Gas exit temperatures from the economizer may be excessive if inlet 
feedwater temperatures are high, and the use of an air heater is necessary for the most 
economical production of steam. The fact that considerable duct length for gases and 
air is required, and that air leakage or gas infiltration, if excessive, is harmful, impose 
problems of design and arrangement that require considerable study. 

TYPES OF AIR HEATERS. — Air heaters may be classed as tubular, plate and 
regenerative. 

Tubular Air Heater. — Gas usually flows through the tubes and air passes across and 
in the opposite direction outside of them. Fig. 15 shows a tubular air heater designed for 
use with boilers fired by any fuel. A nest of steel tubes is expanded into upper and 
lower tube plates, and enclosed in a rectangular steel casing, which is the air flue. Pro- 
vision is made for the expansion of tubes with reference to the casing. Inlet and outlet 
openings for air and gas are provided. Deflecting baffles are arranged to distribute air 
evenly over the outside of the tubes with minimum resistance. This type of air heater 
is inherently tight and maintains separation of air and gas streams. 

Plate Type Air Heaters consist essentially of a casing, divided into a series of thin 
narrow compartments by metal partitions. Gras and air pass through alternate spaces in 
opposite directions. The large area of joints imposes leakage problems of considerable 
magnitude. 

Regenerative Type Air Heaters consist of rotating plate elements that alternately 
absorb heat from the gas and transfer it to the air. The elements are not conducting 
partitions, but are mediums for temporary heat storage, and must move from the gas 
duct to the air passage. 

ADVANTAGES OF TJSING HEATED AIR. — The heat abstracted from the gases 
and returned to the system is not absorbed by the working fluid (water or steam) but by 
air for the furnace. The economies effected are due to the release of this heat in the 
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furnace and its absorption by the heating surface. The increased temperature of combus- 
tion air accelerates combustion, and a smaller furnace volume may be used, or for a given, 
volume, greater capacity for heat release is available. The heat released per pound of 
fuel by combustion, and the resulting temperature rise being the same under identical 
conditions, furnace temperatures will be higher with hot air than with cold. Raising 
furnace temperature will increase the difference between the temperature of hot solids and 
gases in the furnace and that of surfaces exposed to the furnace. The absorption of furnace 
heat and the temperature of furnace exit gases are increased over what they would be 
without preheated air, resulting in increased heat-absorbing capacity per square foot of 

gas-swept surface between furnace and air heater. 
Efficiency also increases because of lower un~ 
consumed combustible losses. 

HEATING SURFACE. — Air heater surface 
costs much less per square foot than boiler 
or economizer surface. The air heater is not 
subject to steam pressure, and can be of lighter 
construction, with less regard to trouble from 
leaky joints. The maximum difference in pres- 
sure between air and gas passages, resulting 
from induced draft on the gas side and forced 
draft pressure on the air side, normally does 
not exceed 0.75 lb. per sq, in. Air heater sur- 
face installed, in connection with boilers and 
economizers, usually is from 80 to 150% of boiler 
heating surface. Without economizers it may 
be as high as 300%. With steaming econo- 
mizers, the maximum amount of air heater 
surface may approximate 900% of boiler heating 
surface. 

TRANSFER RATE- — The rate of heat trans- 
fer of air heater surface is less than that of 
economizer or boiler surface, because air offers 
greater thermal resistance, on the receiving side 
of the surface, than does the boiler. While form 
of gas and air passages has some effect on the 
rate of heat transfer, it depends primarily on 
gas and air velocities. Draft loss increases with 
velocity. Hence velocity, and also transfer 
rate, is limited by the allowable draft loss 
through the heater. Heat transfer rates for air 
heaters vary between 2.5 and 4 B.t.u. per hr. 
per sq. ft. per deg. mean temperature difference 
between gas and air. For every installation 
there is some velocity beyond which the power 
necessary to provide draft offsets any gain in 
efficiency effected by the heater. 

ALLOWABLE AIR TEMPERATURES.— In 
air heaters, built of ordinary carbon steel, 
metal temperature should not exceed 600° F. 
This limit can be raised by using alloy steels, 
as KA2, or by caiorizing the carbon steels. 
Temperatures of preheated air for combustion 
vary widely. For fuels burned in suspension 
(pulverized coal, oil, gas) maximum air temperatures used are about 600° F., but the 
extreme temperature, with a properly cooled furnace, is that which the metal of the 
air heater can withstand. In pulverized coal firing, secondary air may approach 600° F. 
The temperature of primary air may be- limited by mills or burners, and usually approxi- 
mates 225° F., depending primarily on the moisture content of the coal. In stoker firing, 
maximum allowable air temperature varies from 350° F. with chain-grate stokers to 
450-500° F. with underfeed stokers. 

HEAT ABSTRACTED BY" AIR HEATER.— The exit gas temperature from the air 
heater usually chosen is that which is most economical for operation of the particular 
unit. The exit air temperature is based on the requirements or limitations of the furnace 
and burner or stoker. With constant inlet air temperature, final temperature limits for 
exit air and exit gas determine the amount of heat that can be abstracted and returned. 
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and the temperature at ■which, gases must enter the air heater. The position of the air 
heater, between, furnace and stack, is fixed by inlet gas temperature, which in turn depends 
on the heating surface in advance of the air heater. This limitation of gas temperature 
at the air heater entrance, often renders advisable a small economizer between air heater 
and boiler as a means of adjusting gas temperature, to avoid additional heating surface in 
the boiler. The weight of the gas passing through an air heater is greater than the weight 
of the air. This causes a loss which increases with the temperature to which the air is 
heated. The loss is reduced by the use of an economizer, and there is a certain ratio of 
economizer and air heater surface that will give the best results. 

OVERALL EFFICIENCY VS. LOAD VARIATIONS. — Load variations cause varia- 
tions in exit gas temperature. The more gas temperature is lowered by the air heater 
the less it will vary with load. Overall efficiency of boilers with air heaters will vary less 
with load than boilers without them. With widely variable plant load this tends to keep 
average efficiency high. Air temperature necessarily increases with load. 

CORROSION AND CLEANING. — Corrosion occurs only on the gas side of air 
heaters, and may be limited by keeping gas temperature above the dew point. With 
high-sulphur fuels, the temperature limit must be raised, to avoid all possibility of the 
condensation of moisture containing S0 2 on the heater surfaces. 

Air leakage into the stream of hot gases cools the gases locally, impairs heating capac- 
ity, and necessitates a compensating increase in fan power to handle the excess flue gas. 
Leakage is minimized by good design, and is least for tubular types. 

Air heaters in which gases pass over the tubes may be cleaned by mechanical soot 
blowers, or washed with water. A turbine cleaner is used with those heaters in which 
gas passes through the tubes. 

CALCULATION OF SURFACE REQUIRED. — The relation between heat absorbed 
by the air and heat given up by gases of combustion is 

AUT = Wcdh - t 2 ) or AUT = W x c x {T \ - T 2 ) 

A = H a /UT or A = H g /UT 

where A = area of air heater surface, sq. ft.; U = conductance, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. 
per degree mean temperature difference; T — logarithmic mean temperature differ- 
ence between air and gases of combustion; W, Wi = respectively, weight of gases 
and air passing through heater, lb. per hr.; H a , U g = respectively, heat absorbed by air 
and released by gases, B.t.u. per hr.; c, c x = respectively, mean specific heats of gases and 
air; t\, h = respectively, temperatures of entering and leaving gases, deg. F.; T 1 , T 2 = 
respectively, temperatures of leaving and entering air, deg. F. 

(Maximum temperature difference) — (Minimum temperature difference) 
log*. { (Maximum temperature difference) / (Minimum temperature difference) } 

Since the gas outlet from a boiler or economizer usually is the full width of the setting, 
and floor space is at a premium, air heaters generally are equal in width to the setting, 
and narrow in direction of the depth. An additional advantage is the ease of fluid entrance, 
and in a tubular air heater, as Fig. 15, air resistance is low by reason of fewer number oi 
tube rows crossed. The relation of width to length determines the proportions of the 
surface in effective counterflow relations. 

Air heater surface required for various temperature drops for a 2 1 / 2 -in. O.D. tubular 
counterflow air heater containing 1500 tubes, under the operating conditions stated are: 


Gas temperature drop, deg. F 

. . . . IOO 

200 

300 

400 

Sq. ft. external tube surface 

6,010 

15,280 

31,750 

70,500 

Approximate length of tubes, ft 

6 

16 

32 

72 

Exit air temperature, deg. F 

205 

329 

451 

573 


Conditions: Gas, 350,000 lb. per hr., entering at 700° F.; gas mass flow, 7840 lb. per hr. peT 
sq. ft. of free flow area. Air, 300,000 lb. per hr., entering at 80° F.; air mass flow, 6730 lb. per hr. 
per sq. ft. of free flow area. 

Because of the excessive tube length of 72 ft. required for a 400° F. drop in gas tem- 
perature, the heater would be made in two sections in series, each with tubes 35 ft. long, 
with common upper and lower tube sheets. Gas flows down through one section and up 
through the other. A central partition extending from the upper tube sheet to the com- 
mon passage between sections separates the air in the two sections. The counterflow 
principle is preserved. Gas draft loss for the two sections under the above conditions, is 
approximately 4.S in. of water, and air resistance approximately 4.4= in. Increasing the 
section of the heater will reduce draft loss almost directly as the square of the number of 
tubes, since the length of the heater will be decreased only slightly by reduced air and gas 
conductances. 
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UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT 

Waste gases from many types of industrial furnaces are discharged at high temperature 
and may profitably be utilized far generating steam in waste heat boilers. Such instal- 
lations may be classified generally as: 1. Those operating with practically constant gas 
temperatures and weights. 2. Those in which, due to furnace operation cycles, ga« 
temperatures and weights vary over a considerable range. See Table 1 for types of 
industrial furnaces supplying gas to waste heat boilers, and the gas temperatures in each 
class of work, according to former standard practice. Many furnaces of recent design for 
these and other purposes operate with lower exit gas temperatures, due to improvements 
in design, including air preheating by recuperators and regenerators for high temperatures. 
For these special cases, reference should be made to other sources. Temperatures shown 
represent average values over a complete cycle of furnace operation. 

_ Exhaust gases from internal combustion engines also may be sources of heat for steam 
boilers. KTo generalization as to gas temperatures is feasible, since it depends on mean 
pressures in the engine cylinder. Mean pressure varies widely, and is lower for 2-cycle 
engines with scavenging air than for 4-cycle engines. 

TREND IN' WASTE HEAT BOILER DESIGN. — Installations prior to 1915 were fox 
use with high temperature gases, and depended on natural draft. Mon-interference with 
operation of the furnace was the prime requisite in design. As ample draft at the indus- 
trial furnace was the only indication of non-interference, waste heat boilers receiving 
gases from the furnace were installed to operate with low gas velocities, and consequent 
minimum draft resistance. Baffles usually were omitted, and high exit gas temperatures 
from the boiler were common and considered desirable for increasing draft produced by 
the chimney. Operation of waste heat boilers with any but high temperature waste gases 
was not economically practicable. See p. 6-09 for typical designs of waste heat boilers. 

Since 1915, the use of mechanical draft has made available gas velocities much higher 
than were common in former practice, exceeding those usually found in direct-fired boilers. 
High gas velocities result in high rates of heat transfer by convection. This is desirable 
in waste heat boilers to offset lack of heat transferred by radiation. That part of the boiler 
exposed to a furnace temperature of 2800° T. (direct-fired) will absorb approximately 
14 times more heat by radiation than will a boiler exposed to a furnace temperature of 
1200° F. (waste heat practice). 'With entering waste gas temperatures of 1200-1300° F_, 
and the boiler developing rated capacity, average velocity is about 2500 ft. per min. 
through the setting, or almost four times the velocity needed to develop rated capacity 
in a similar direct-fired boiler. If initial gas temperature is lowered, gas velocity must be 
increased to maintain the same heat transfer rate. "With a definite initial gas temperature, 
boiler capacity is limited by the maximum gas velocity that can be obtained with available 
gas producing equipment. 

High draft loss through modern (1935) waste heat boilers, together with reduction in 
exit gas temperatures from the boiler, preclude dependence on natural draft stacks alone, 
and require installation of induced draft fans. The adoption, of fans, not used by furnace 
operators before 1915, has given better control of draft at the primary furnace. With 
excess draft usually available, furnace operations have been improved, and, in many 
cases, industrial output increased. Turbine'-driven f ans, primarily used because most of 
the power required to drive them was recovered from heat in the exhaust steam, are 


Table 1. — Temperatures of Waste Gas from Industrial Furnaces 


Type of Primary Furnace 

Temperature, deg. F. 

Nickel refining furnace 

2500-3000 

1950-2300 

Black liquor furnace 

Zinc refining furnace 

1800-2000 

1700-2000 

1700-1 900* 


1650-2000 

Copper refining furnace 

Cement kiln (Dry process) 

1 450 1 

1150-1350 

Cement kiln (Wet process) 

800-1 100 

Open-hearth steel furnace (Broducer-gas-fired) 

1 200-1 300 

Open-hearth steel furnace (Oil, tar, or natural gas) 

800-1 100 

Gas benches 

1050-1 150 

Oil stills . 

900-1000 

Glass tanks 

800-1000 


* During operating periods. With furnace kept hot but heating no material, average tempera- 
ture 1000-1100° F. 

t Average over 36-kr. cycle; range 500—2100° F. 

II— 10 
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susceptible to changes in steam pressure, which affects the flow of gases through the* 
boiler. The tendency in recent years has been to use electric motors for the fan drive. 

Waste heat boilers may be of the water-tube or fire- tube type. Consideration must he 
given to the avoidance of dirt accumulations, and for this reason, vertical tubes predomi- 
nate in fire-tube boilers because of their greater ability to shed dirt. High gas velocities 
are utilized to scour the tubes, this being at the expense of draft loss. Waste gases at 
pressures of several atmospheres sometimes are used. Casing then must be designed 
to be gas tight, to avoid the hazards of inflammable or toxic gases. 

USE OF ECONOMIZERS WITH WASTE HEAT BOILERS.— Economizer heating 
surface in waste heat work visually is 35 to 40% of the boiler heating surface, which is 
much less than in direct-fixed practice. The high ratio of gas weight to water weight in- 
waste heat economizer practice makes this reduction possible. In direct-fired practice, 
rise in feedwater temperature through the economizer is, roughly, 1° F. for each 2° F. 
drop in gas temperature; in waste heat practice 1° F. rise in feedwater temperature results 
in approximately 1° F. drop in gas temperature. This makes possible, with economizers 
in waste heat work, an increase in feedwater temperature greatly in excess of that which 
may be obtained with an equal amount of economizer surface in direct-fired practice, 
despite low gas temperatures from the waste heat boiler. 

CLEANING. — Gases used in waste heat boilers are invariably dirty. With proper 
arrangement of dusting apparatus, soot pockets, and in some installations, dust conveying 
systems, boilers, economizers and flues can be kept as clean as in direct-fired work. Dust- 
conveying systems are used when dust has a xeclaimable value. 

TYPICAL TEST RESULTS. — Table 2 shows results which have been obtained with 
waste heat boilers in connection with various industrial furnaces. 


Table 2. — Tests of Waste Heat Boilers * 



| Type of Industrial Furnace 

Beehive 
Coke Ovens 

Heating 

Furnace 

Cement 

Kiln 

Open-hearth 
Steel Furnace 

Glass 

Tanks 

Boiler heating surface, sq. ft 

10,200 

5,480 

14,800 f 

5,830 

2,860 

Weight of gas, lb. per hr 

155,100 

87,571 

1 94,735 

61,000 

43,660 

Temperature of entering gas, deg. F. 

2,158 

1,745 

1,325 

1,436 

808 

Temperature of exit gas, deg. F 

477 

436 

506 

464 

401 

Draft at boiler damper, in 

4.40 

1 .87 

3.90 

3.60 

3.15 

Draft at boiler inlet, in 

2.00 

0.68 

0.73 

1.60 

0.96 

Draft loss through boiler, in .... 

2. 40 

1.19 

3.17 

2.00 

2.19 

Boiler horsepower developed 

1,956 

784 

1,280 

461 

133 

Percent of rated horsepower 

192 

134 

87 

79 

46 


* All tests with Babcock Wilcox water-tube boilers. 

t Two boilers of 740 Hp. each. Each boiler equipped with 2500 sq. ft. of economizer surface. 
Temperature of exit gas from economizer, 405° F. ; power developed by economizer 11 1 Hp. Total 
developed Hp., boilers and economizers, 1391. 


MOISTURE IN STEAM 

1. STEAM CALORIMETERS 

Moisture in. steam is caused principally by high concentration of total solids, and other 
impurities (see p. 6-65), in the boiler water, resulting in foaming and priming. In boiler 
tests it is necessary to determine whether the steam as generated is wet, saturated, or 
superheated. To ascertain the quality of wet steam, a throttling or a separating calo- 
rimeter, or a combination, of the two generally is used. The barrel calorimeter, one of 
the early types, has been abandoned as inaccurate, except at very high pressure or low 
moisture. Under these conditions the conductivity method should be used. 

THROTTLING CALORIMETER. — In the simplest throttling calorimeter, steam is 
drawn from the main by a sampling pipe and throttled through a small orifice into a 
chamber, fitted with a thermometer well, a cock for pressure manometer attachment, and 
a comparatively large exhaust opening, closed by a valve. Some calorimeters are open to 
atmosphere on the exhaust side, the exhaust valve and manometer attachment being 
eliminated. The instrument, and all pipes and fittings leading to it, should be thoroughly 
insulated to diminish radiation losses. The only observations required are temperature 
and pressure of steam in the calorimeter chamber, and pressure of steam in the main. 
The range of moisture determination of the throttling calorimeter is limited, but it increases 
with higher pressures up to 400 lb- per sq- in. abs., where the limiting moisture content 
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of the steam is about 7 %. At very low pressures, steam must be practically dry if the 
calorimeter is to operate satisfactorily. If the chamber of the calorimeter is connected 
to a condenser the range may be extended. 

A simple form of throttling calorimeter is shown, in Tig. 1. 

Two concentric metal cylinders are screwed to a cap containing 
a thermometer well- Steam pressure is measured by a gage 
connected to the supply pipe. Steam parses through orifice 
A and expands to atmospheric pressure, its temperature at this 
pressure being measured by thermometer C. Radiation losses are 
reduced by using -the annular space D as a jacket to which 
steam is supplied through hole B. 

The principal source of error in steam calorimeter determina- 
tions is failure to obtain an average sample of steam. The 
type of steam sampling nozzle and its location is, therefore, 
extremely important. The A.S.M.E. Power Test Code recom- 
mends a 1/4- or Vs -in. brass pipe, preferably the smaller, the 
portion projecting into the main being drilled in a straight line 
with Vs- in. holes, as shown in Fig. 2 and Table 1. The end pro- 
jecting within the main should extend to within V2 in. of opposite 
side of the steam main. The nozzle is installed in the line, with 
the holes directly facing the steam how, preferably in a pipe where 
steam flow is downward, and as far removed from any disturbing 
element, as a waive or elbow, as possible. The next best location 
is in a pipe wherein flow is vertically upwards, other conditions being as before. A pipe 
in which steam ascends usually will show greater moisture, with the same sampling 
nozzle, than one in which steam descends. Pipe bends and horizontal pipes should be 
avoided as sampling nozzle locations. 

EQUATION FOR DETERMINING MOISTURE IN STEAM.— Let pi,P2 = respec- 
tively, pressure in main and in calorimeter, lb. pexsq. in., abs.; h lt E x — respectively, heat 
of vaporization and total heat 
of steam corresponding to pres- <3 

sure pi, B.t.u. per lb.; Hz — ' ' J ’ ' ' a 

total heat of saturated steam 
corresponding to 302, B.t.u. per 
lb. ; t% = temperature of satu- 
rated steam corresponding to 
p 2 , deg. F. ; t c = temperature in 
calorimeter, deg. F. ; c p = spe- 
cific heat of superheated steam 
in temperature range t% to t c 
(assume 0.47 for approximately 
atmospheric pressures existing 
in calorimeter); Y\ — percentage moisture in steam, by weight, at pressure p h Then 


F10. 1. Throttling Calo- 
rimeter 



.Thread to fit calorimeter bushing 

L... fSSSSS 



Fig. 2. Sampling Nozzle 


Hz - 0.47(/ c - f 2 )}/Ai 


Table 1. — Steam Sampling Nozzles for Pressures Above Atmospheric Pressure 


Nominal 
Size of 
Steam Ivlain, 
in. 

Internal 

Diameter, 

in. 

Holes in 

l Nozzle 


Dimensions, in. 

See Fig. 

2 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Pipe Size of 
Nozzle, in. 

E 

2 

1. 939 

3 

Vs 

1 8/4 

3 1/4 

5/8 

7/2 

1/4 

2 1/2 

2. 323 

3 

Vs 

2 

3 1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/4 

3 

2. 9 

5 

Vs 

2 3/4 

4 1/4 

s/s 

1,2 

1/4 

3 1/2 

3. 364 

5 

Vs 

3 

4 1/2 

1/2 

1 /a 

!/4 

4 

3. 826 

6 

Vs 

3 5/g 

5 VS 

9/16 

1/2 

1/4 or 3/g 

4 1/2 

4.290 

6 

Vs 

4 

5 1/2 

V 16 

S /8 

1/4 or 3/8 

5 

4.813 

6 

Vs 

4 5 / 8 

6 1/8 

V 16 

3/4 

1/4 or 3/8 

6 

5.761 

6 

Vs 

5 1/2 

7 

7 /8 

3/4 

1/4 or 3/ s 

8 

7.625 

6 

Vs 

71/2 

9 

5/8 

1 1/4 

1/4 or 3/g 

10 

9.75 

6 

Vs 

9 1/2 

11 

3/8 

1 3 / 4 

3/S 

12 

11.75 

7 

Vs 

1 1 1/2 

13 

1/2 

1 3/4 

3/s 

14 

13 

7 

i/s 

121/2 

14 

5/8 

1 7/8 

3/S 

16 

14.75 

8 

Vs 

141/4 

15 3/4 

1 1/2 

1 7/s 

3/S 

18 

16.5 

8 

V8 

16 

17 1/2 

1 7/16 

17/s 

3/8 

20 

18.5 

9 

Vs 

18 

19 1 /o | 

1 

2 

3 '8 
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Almost invariably the calorimeter exhausts to atmosphere. Then Hz — 1150.2 and 
tz ~ 212, and 

Yi = 100{Hi - 1150.2 - 0.47 (/ e - 212) )/h 1 . 

Moisture content may be determined by the total heat-entropy chart. Since in 
throttling, total heat remains the same it is only necessary to locate the point on the chart 
corresponding to conditions in the calorimeter (j>z and jf c ), and follow a constant total 
heat line until it intersects a constant pressure line corresponding to pressure in the 
main (pi). Quality then can he read directly from the chart, and percentage of moisture 
by weight is (1 — quality reading from chart) X 100. 

Correction for Radiation. — Loss from radiation will result in the temperature in 
calorimeter chamber being low. This temperature reading is corrected as follows: 

The boiler is run at low load with low concentration, in. order to obtain dry steam, at the pres- 
sure expected during the test. When observed temperature in the calorimeter becomes constant, 
the difference between this temperature and that of dry saturated Bteam, throttled to calorimeter 
pressure is the correction to be added to the all subsequent calorimeter temperature readings. No 
change then should be made in calorimeter installation or thermometer, until actual boiler test is 
completed. 

Example: At 160 lb. gage pressure, theoretical temperature of dry saturated steam when 
throttled to atmospheric pressure is 308° F. Assume normal reading to be 304:° T. (308 — 304) = 
4° = radiation correction factor (including thermometer correction), to he added to all calorimeter 
temperature readings taken during test. 

SEPARATING- CALORIMETER. — Steam enters a separation device, consisting 
essentially of a perforated cup. Moisture is thrown out and deposited in a separating 
chamber, while the dry steam passes up and out of the separating device, through, an 
annular steam jacket surrounding the separating chamber. The dry steam discharges 
through an orifice. Its total amount may be determined by condensing and weighing, 
or by calculating the flow by Napier’s formula (seep. 16-53), providing size of orifice is 
known. The amount of moisture deposited in the separating chamber can be read 
directly from a water glass graduated in l/ioo lb. While the accuracy of this calorimeter 
is less than that of the throttling type, it has a much wider range. The percentage of 
moisture by weight is Y — 100 1 of (W + ic), where Y = percentage of moisture, by 
weight; w = weight of moisture collected in separating chamber, lb.; W = weight of 
dry steam condensed after passing through calorimeter, or weight as calculated from 
flow formula, lb. If well insulated with hair felt, the radiation loss is known to be less 
than 0.05%. 

THE UNIVERSAL CALORIMETER consists of a separating and throttling calorim- 
eter, of high and low range, respectively, in series. Let Fi = percentage of moisture, 
by weight, in steam as determined by combination, calorimeter; wi = weight of moisture 
collected in separating calorimeter in a given time, lb.; w 2 = weight of dry steam con- 
densed after passing through the throttling calorimeter, lb.; F 2 = proportion, by weight, 
of moisture in steam discharged from separating portion as determined by throttling 
calorimeter. Then, without radiation losses, Yi — {(u>i -f- Yz)/(w\ X 100. 

THE SUPERHEATING CALORIMETER consists of a device where steam flows 
through a pipe which is jacketed with superheated steam, of sufficiently high temperature 
to superheat the steam sample. Moisture in sample taken from steam main may he 
determined by a heat balance between heat absorbed by sample and that lost by steam 
in the jacket. 

THE ELECTRIC CALORIMETER is a form of superheating calorimeter. Steam 
from sampling nozzle enters the bottom of the calorimeter, passes upwards over heating 
coils, and thence to atmosphere. To determine moisture content, it is necessary to know 
the electrical input, temperature of exhaust steam, and the formulas and constants 
determined by the manufacturer of the apparatus. 

CONDUCTIVITY METHOD of determining moisture and solids concentration in the 
steam consists of obtaining simultaneous samples of steam condensate (having a minimum 
of COy) and boiler water, both being cooled to approximately 77° F. from which the follow- 
ing data are obtained: 

Conductivity of steam condensate; conductivity of 1% solution of boiler water in 
steam condensate; temperature of these samples; solids in the boiler water. From these 
data the parts per million (P.p.m.) of solids in the steam may be calculated as follows: 

P.p.m = { ( L s — W c )/S X 3.00) }P.p.m. in boiler water. 

Equivalent moisture in steam = (L & -~ W e )/^ 
where L s = conductivity of steam condensate at standard temperature of 77° F.; 
W e = total conductivity correction due to CO*> in pure water; S = conductivity increase 
due to adding 1 % boiler water to steam condensate, corrected to standard temperature. 
The apparatus required is rather elaborate and the procedure somewhat involved. For 
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details, see Estimation of Solids in Steam Conductivity, J. E. Hummel, Analytical Ed. 
Ind. and Engg. Chem.., July 15, 1931. 


2. STEAM SEPARATORS 

STEAM SEPARATORS may be classified as gravity and inertia types. In the 
gravity type the velocity of steam is low enough to allow particles of moisture to fall 
through the flowing stream. In the inertia type, the velocity is high enough to project 
the particles of moisture on to collecting surfaces, from which they may drain. Inertia 
separators may be classed as single stream and subdivided stream separators, depending 
on their construction. 

Boiler Drum Separators. — Separation of moisture from steam delivered from boilers 
may he done either in the boiler drum or in external separators. The oldest and com- 
monest types of steam drum separator are the vertical baffle plate, which separates the 
steam space into two sections, the dry-pipe, and the dry-pan. The vertical baffle plate 
is sealed at the bottom by the water in the drum. Steam and moisture discharged from 
the boiler tubes is received in one section of the drum. The baffle restricts turbulence 
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caused by the entrance of steam and moisture to the first section. Steam leaves the other 
section in a relatively quiescent state. Steam discharged from the turbulent section, 
after most of the water has been separated in the upper section, flows endwise to the 
extreme ends of the drum, around the baffle, and continues at relatively slow velocity in 
the quiet section to the steam outlet. This arrangement is reasonably satisfactory, pro- 
viding the velocity of flow is low enough, to permit the drops to fall by gravity against 
the current. 

The latest arrangement (1935) of low- velocity steam separator uses a multiplicity 
of corrugated plates, offering relatively large surface for collecting moisture as the steam 
changes directions through the corrugated passages. Combined with this steam scrubber 
arrangement, steam sometimes is washed with the relatively clean boiler feedwater, 
delivered between sections of the series type, or before the sections of the parallel type 
of the steam scrubber, thus diluting impurities in the water comprising moisture in the 
steam, without adding to its total moisture content. 

PERFORMANCE OF STEAM SEPARATORS.— The quality of steam which may be 
produced will vary over a considerable range, depending on type of boiler, boiler water 
concentrations, service conditions and type of separator used. In general, modern boilers 
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mil deliver steam containing not more than 0.5% moisture, and often not more than 
0.25% moisture. With, proper control of boiler water concentrations and more efficient 
steam separators, moisture content may be zero as measured by steam calorimeter and 
it is necessary to resort to the conductivity method (see J. K. Hummel, Anal. Ed. IvidusL 
<& Engg . Chem ., pp. 317-320, July 15, 1931) which gives a measure of solids and equivalent 
moisture in the steam. It has been shown that with suitable equipment the steam may 
contain not more than one part per million of solids and not more than 0.1% equivalent 
moisture. 

Fig. 3 shows the Babcock <& Wilcox patented parallel-flow steam scrubber. Steam, 
from the circulating tubes passes through a feedwater spray from sprayer heads and flows 
in parallel through both banks of corrugated elements, then through perforated distribu- 
tion plates. It flows from the drum to the superheater through connecting tubes or a 
steam outlet connection. This scrubber is particularly suitable for high capacity with 
small size drums. 

Fig. 4 shows a patented series flow steam scrubber. Steam from circulating tubes a 
passes through the first bank of corrugated elements b which removes the bulk of the 
entrained moisture, thence through the sheet of feedwater from the washer d and through 



Fig. 4. Babcock & Wilcox Steam Scrubber, Series Flow 


the second bank of corrugated elements to the steam space e, passing out of the drum to 
the superheater through tubes f. Closure plates at the ends of the scrubbers prevent 
steam from by-passing the corrugated elements. The following are results obtained with 
Babcock Wilcox boilers with steam scrubbers installed. 


Boiler capacity, lb. per hr 

Steam pressure, lb. per sq. in 

Feed, type 

Boiler water, concentration, parts per million 

Solids in steam, parts per million 

Equivalent moisture in steam less than 


Plant A 
273,000 
1,400 

100% condensate 
2,350 
0.2 
0 - 1 % 


Plant B 
300,000 
625 

100% make-up 
3,000 
0.5 
0 . 1 % 


At plant A, with the original steam baffles in the boiler drums, the solids carry-over 
was at times sufficient to cause back pressure in the first stage of the high-pressure turbine 
to build up to 150 lb. per sq. in. after three or four days of operation. After installing 
the steam scrubber, operation for several months showed no increase in pressure, realizing 
a considerable saving in outage for cleaning. 
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BOILER FEEDING 

1. THE INJECTOR 

Principle of Operation of tie Injector. — The simplest form of single-tube injector 
is shown in Fig. 1. Entering steam, in passing through the nozzle, acquires high velocity 
and is condensed by water in the combining tube. This creates a vacuum into which 
water flows through the water supply pipe. The high-velocity steam entering through 
the nozzle , comprising a mixture of condensed steam and water, flows into the delivery 
tube. There, the energy of steam expanding from boiler pressure to a partial vacuum 
produced by condensation, is sufficient to create pressure in the water as much as 50 to 
80 lb. per sq. in. in excess of the boiler pressure, for the range of pressures in which the 
injector is used. This excess pressure forces the water into the boiler. 

Equation of the Injector. — Let S — lb. of steam used; W = lb. of water lifted and 
forced into boiler; h — height, ft., of a column 
of water, equivalent to absolute pressure in 
boiler; ho = height, ft., that water is lifted to 
injector; t\, — respectively temperature of 

water entering and leaving injector, deg. F.; 
jH — heat content of steam supplied to in- 
jector, B.t.u. per lb., above 32° F.; L = work 
lost in friction and the equivalent lost work 
due to radiation and lost heat; 77S = mechanical equivalent of heat. Then 

S{H - - 32)} = W (tz - h) 4 [{ (W +- S)h + Who 4 L } -i- 778]. . . [1] 

Neglecting CWhc 4 L), 

£ = [W(tz - <i) + {(.W + X (144/778)1 Os- 32))] . . [2] 

or ,S = W[(h - tOd + 0.1851 p] -s- [|if - <(, - 32) | d - 0.1S51 p] . ... [3] 

where d = weight of 1 cu. ft. of water at temperature h;p = absolute pressure of steam, 
lb. per sq. in. 

If in equation [1] the quantity [{(TF -f £)h -f- Who -f- 2S} -5- 778], which is the work 
of pumping, is assumed equal to zero, the equation takes the form 
W/S = ( H — ti 4 32) *8- (£2 — £ 1 ), 

which is approximate and is analogous to that which Strickland Kneass (Theory of 
the Injector, p. 83) gives for the performance of an injector. 

To find proper sectional area for narrowest part of the nozzle Rankine (Steam Engine, 
p. 477), gives 

Area, sq. in. = (cu. ft. per hr. gross feedwater) -f- (800 V pressure in atmospheres). 

Positive and Automatic Injectors. — Positive-type injectors have hand-controlled over- 
flow valves, which are closed after operation has started and water appears in. the overflow. 
The advantages of this type of injector are its ability to lift water to a greater height, to 
start with a lower steam temperature, and to discharge against a higher back pressure. 
In automatic injectors, opening and closing of the overflow is entirely automatic. This 
type is preferred for stationary work because of its restarting features. 

THE INJECTOR AS A BOILER FEEDER is efficient and convenient. It has no 
moving parts, is compact, delivers hot water to the boiler without preheating, and has no 
exhaust steam to be disposed of. When used to feed water to a boiler, its thermal efficiency 
is 100%, less the trifling Loss due to radiation, since all heat rejected passes into the water 
and is carried into the boiler. The loss of work in the injector, due to friction, reappears 
as heat which is carried into the boiler. The heat converted into useful work in the 
injector appears in the boiler as stored-up energy. Although the injector has perfect 
efficiency as a boiler feeder, it is not the most economical means of feeding because of its 
inability to handle hot water, thereby excluding the utilization of other sources of waste 
heat for boiler-feed heating. It also is difficult to maintain continuous flow with the 
injector at low capacity, because of the necessity of starting and stopping under such con- 
ditions. Furthermore, it cannot be operated with very high pressure steam due to the 
difficulty of efficiently operating a small nozzle under high pressure. 

The injector has been widely used on locomotives but has been displaced in certain 
cases by direct-acting feed pumps, especially when feedwater heaters are used. It is 
limited in stationary work to small or single boilers, or as a reserve feeder. The injector 
used as a pump has an efficiency of approximately I to 2 percent. The weight of feedwater 
handled per pound of steam usually decreases as steam pressure increases, and varies 
between approximately 21 lb. at 20 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure to 10 lb. at 100 lb. pressure. 



Fig. 1. Diagram of the Injector 
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Maximum temperature of feedwater -which can be handled will not vary widely with steam 
pressure, and averages from 120 to 140° F. at sea level, and lower at higher altitudes. 

Table 1. — Test of Sellers Injector 
From Practice and Theory of the Injector, by S. L. Kneass 

Mean steam pressure, lb. per sq. in 

Temperature of supply water, deg. F 

Maximum capacity: 

Gallons water handled per hr 

Temperature of delivered water, deg. F 

Weight of delivered water per lb. of steam used, lb 
Minimum capacity : 

Gallons water handled per hr 

Temperature of delivered water, deg. F 

Ratio of minimum to maximum capacity 

2. BOILER-FEED PUMPS 

Pumps for boiler feeding are of two general classes: Direct-acting displacement pumps 
and centrifugal pumps. 

RECIPROCATIITG PUMPS used as boiler-feed pumps usually are direct-acting duplex 
pumps. This type is essentially the same as two single pumps (direct-acting simplex) 
mounted side by side, with the piston rod of one actuating the variable gear of the other, 
and gives a practically continuous flow of water. Although the direct-acting simplex 
p um p has lower first cost and maintenance, it delivers feedwater with a certain, irregularity 
which may lead to strains in the feed piping. 

Plungers are preferable to water pistons because of greater ease in adjustment, mini- 
mum slippage, and because all leakage is visible. The double plunger pump is equivalent 
to a piston. Steam consumption may be decreased by compound or triple-expansion 
steam ends, but this gain may be offset by increased initial and maintenance costs. 
Where exhaust is used for heating the feed there is little difference in plant efficiency. 

The average direct-acting simplex or duplex boiler feed pump uses approximately 
5% of the boiler steam, but if the pump exhaust is used to heat the feedwater, the net 
heat consumption is less than. 0.1%. Direct-acting or duplex pumps for boiler feeding 
are, in general, used in the smaller plants because of their simplicity and reliability, it 
being possible to operate them even under water. See also p. 2-69. 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS are almost universally used in medium and large size plants. 
They are built in two or more stages, depending on the pressure at which feedwater is to 
be delivered. Single-stage centrifugal pumps rarely are used for heads of over 250 ft. 

Centrifugal pumps seldom are used in small plants because of the difficulty of building 
pumps of this type that will be efficient in small sizes, especially for high pressure work. 
As pressure increases, the minimum size of the pump increases, as does also back leakage. 

Centrifugal pumps are continuous in action and do not set up pulsating strains in 
feed piping. Motor-driven multi-stage boiler-feed pumps may be operated at 3600 r.p.m., 
but 1750 r.p.m. is the usual speed. For larger pumps 1200 r.p.m. is used. Turbine- 
driven pumps may be operated at any desired speed, which may be varied in accordance 
with load conditions. This feature is not available in motor-driven pumps unless operated 
under direct current, or in connection with variable speed gear sets. Efficiencies as high 
as S7 to 88% have been realized under very favorable conditions, but for average size 
pumps handling about 1000 gal. per minute against 600 lb. pressure, an efficiency of 75 to 
80% is considered good performance. See p. 2- S3. 

3. FEEDWATER HEATERS * 

TYPES OF HEATERS. — While any device used to transmit heat to feedwater, prior 
to admitting this water to the boiler, may be called a feedwater heater, the term generally 
is applied to equipment using steam for heating. This equipment comprises two general 
classes: 1. Open, or direct contact, heaters, in which the steam comes directly in contact 
with the water. Tray type heaters and jet heaters form the two main sub-divisions of 
this class. 2. Closed heaters, in which the heat from the steam is transmitted through 
tubular metallic walls to the feedwater. Either open or closed heaters can utilize the 
exhaust from engines or pumps, or be used as stage heaters supplied with steam extracted 
from bleeder turbines. 

SAVINGS OF FEEDWATER HEATERS. — Feedwater heaters, either open or closed, 
are useful in conserving the heat in pump or engine exhaust, high-pressure trap discharges, 
etc., which otherwise would be wasted. There is, roughly, a Baving of 1 percent for every 

* Contributed by J. S. Daugherty. 


30 60 121 150 200 

67 67 54 54 50 

1912 2535 3517 3765 4005 

113 125 134 135 154 

25.9 1 9.1 13.6 12.6 10.3 

765 937 1290 1432 1732 

171 212 238 250 263 

0.4 0.37 0.37 0.38 0.43 
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10° F. that the feedwater is heated. The saving effected by a heater may be determined 
from the formula (h$ — h\)/(H — h \ ), where hi, h% — B.t.u. per pound of feedwater enter- 
ing and leaving heater, respectively; H — B.t.u. per pound of steam at boiler pressure. 

ELIMINATION OF STRAINS CAUSED BY COLD FEEDWATER. — A calculation 


in The Locomotive, March, 1S93, shows that the injection of cold feedwater into a boiler 
will impose a stress of nearly 38,000 lb. per sq. in., on a strip of steel 10 in. long adjacent to 
the entrance of the feedwater pipe if no allowance is made for elasticity of adjoining 
sections of the boiler. Making allowance for such elasticity, however, it is quite probable 
that a stress of from 8000 to 10,000 lb. per sq. in. may be imposed by cold feedwater 
striking directly upon the plates. This stress, in addition to the normal stress due to 
steam pressure, will easily tax the girth seams beyond their elastic limit if the feed pipe 
discharges near them. 

REMOVAL OF GASES FROM FEEDWATER. — Possibly of even greater importance 
than the fuel saving effected by the open heater is its ability to liberate and remove 
dissolved gases from feedwater. 

Gases cannot stay in solution when Temperatures for Atmospheric Fress-ure,_deg;- F.__ 

the water is heated to the boiling — — ^ 

point. Consequently, water tern- 

peratures should he maintained as 

close as is practical to saturated 5 s 

steam temperatures, even, to the |l 

extent of supplementing exhaust 

steam with reduced pressure live 
steam. The extent to which oxygen 

can be expelled by heating water sgp 

in standard open heaters at atmos- 

pheric pressure is shown by the -b-^- 

curve, Fig. 2, supplied by the Coch- —^sos- 21 

rane Corporation. U - J — — — — — I— ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The deaerating feedwater heater. Depression below Steam Temp, for any Pressure, deg 1 . F. 

Fig. 2, has been developed from the Fig _ 2 . Oxygen Content of Water from Standard Open 
older open heater. It is designed Heaters 

to accomplish practically complete 

removal of dissolved gases, of which oxygen is naturally the most objectionable. This 
is effected by heating the water exactly to the saturated steam temperature, spreading it 
in thin sheets over successive layers of air-separating trays, agitating it thoroughly so 
the gases may be brought to the surface amd liberated, and sweeping the liberated gases 



Fig. 3- Cochrane Deaerating Heater 
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Fig. 4. Cochrane Deaerating "Heater for Marine Service, 
Using Jets Instead of Trays 


away with the steam vented to 
the vent condenser. Fig. 4 shows 
a deaerating heater for marine 
service, using jets instead of trays 
to give the same performance as 
the stationary deaerating heater. 

CONSTRUCTION OF OPEN 
HEATERS. — When used for low 
pressures open heaters usually are 
constructed of cast iron. When 
supplied with superheated steam 
or used with steam extracted from 
bleeder turbines, the shells of tray 
type or jet type heaters are rolled 
plate, either riveted or welded. 

PROPORTIONS OF OPEN 
TYPE FEEDWATER HEATERS. 
— The jet type open feedwater 
heater is of importance due to its 
ability to heat large quantities of 
water in a relatively small space. 
One large manufacturer offers a 
line of standard jet heaters with 
outlet capacities ranging from 
100,000 lb. per hr. to 1,000,000 
lb. per hr. in which the internal 
volume may be approximated from 
the formula, 


V = Wf 10,000, 

where V ~ internal volume, cu. ft. ; W = outlet capacity, lb. per hr. The proportions 
of tray type open heaters are governed primarily by the particular conditions of operation 
and no general rule for these proportions is available. An approximation of the size of 
the heater may be made by having at least 1 sq. ft., in plan, of tray stack for each 15,000 lb. 
per hour capacity. Vertical units vary in height from about 4 ft. for small capacities to 
10 ft. for larger capacities- About half the height is used for water distribution and the 
tray stack. 




Fig. 5. Curve for Determining Tig. 6. Values of If 

Surfaces of a Closed Heater 


Water storage may be combined with open heaters. Where the feedwater is primarily 
all make-up and the load fluctuations are not severe, approximately two minutes boiler 
supply has been found sufficient. When, the feedwater is condensate, with but a small 
amount of make-up, it often is the practice to incorporate condensate surge space in its 
storage compartment. The capacity for condensate surge varies from 5 minutes to 30 
mi uut.es supply for the boiler. 

The location of an open feedwater heater in relation to the boiler feed pump is im- 
portant. It. must be at such an elevation above the pump inlet that the pump will 
receive only vapor-free liquid. The elevation, will depend on temperature and pressure 
of water leaving the heater. Table 3, p. 2—67 gives data concerning the elevation of 
pumps handling hot water. 
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ADVANTAGES OP CLOSED FEEDWATER HEATERS. — Closed heaters in which 
steam does not come in. contact with water but transmits its heat through tubular walls 
are quite important devices for heating service water for buildings and institutions, and 
for heating water for industrial processes, due to their ability to prevent the odor, taste, 
or impurities of the steam from being transmitted to the water being heated. The prac- 
tical application of closed heaters to boiler feedwater heating service is limited to their 
inclusion as stage heaters in the regenerative feed heating cycle, which cycle should con- 
tain at least one direct contact feedwater heater. In the multi-stage regenerative feed 
heating cycle a multiplicity of feedwater pumps can be avoided by the use of closed 
heaters. 

CALCULATIONS OF SURFACE OF CLOSED HEATERS.— The surface of a closed 
heater may be determined from the formula 

S = (W X T)/(K x t d ) 

where^S = heat transfer surface, sq. ft.; W — lb. per hr. to be heated; T = temperature 
rise, deg. F.; K = heat transfer coefficient, B.t.u. per deg. F. logarithmic mean tempera- 
ture difference per sq. ft. per hr.; td — logarithmic mean temperature difference, deg. F. 

By using curve Fig. 5, developed by A. E. Kittredge of Cochrane Corporation, the 
surface of a closed heater also may be determined when the specific heat of the fluid is 
unity. In Fig. 5, R — Heating Ratio = (Temperature Rise),/ (Max. Temp. Difference); 
K, S and W are as above. Values of K are influenced by velocity of fluid, fluid density, 
material of tube walls, etc- Conservative values are shown in Fig. 6. 


FEEDWATER FOR STEAM BOILERS 

1. COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS OF FEEDWATER 

IMPURITIES IN FEEDWATER- — Natural feedwater supplies contain solids and 
dissolved gases which may promote the following conditions in boilers: 1. Incrustation 
or scale. 2. Foaming, priming and solids in steam. 3. Corrosion. 4. Caustic embrittle- 
ment. To avoid these troubles, it generally is necessary to study each water supply 
individually and determine its individual characteristics and how it best may be treated. 

Because of the high solids content, sea water and certain other bodies of water are 
unfit for use in boilers. Rain water becomes contaminated in falling through the atmos- 
phere, and always contains dissolved gases, including oxygen and carbon dioxide. The 
latter forms a mild acid which greatly increases the solvent action of the water. Thus, 
with carbonic acid present, it can dissolve considerable amounts of such materials as 
calcium and magnesium salts from the ground through which the water passes- 

It follows that waters from rivers, wells, and lakes will contain varying amounts of 
dissolved and suspended solids, depending on geologic formation, climate, vegetation, 
and pollution from various sources. Waters from mines where sulphates are present tend 
to be acid. Rivers and streams may become acid from industrial pollution, and sewage, 
sometimes present, produces objectionable decomposition products. Waters in rivers 
and streams often undergo rapid changes in dissolved and suspended solids, requiring 
close control of feedwater purification processes. 

CLASSES OF IMPURITIES. — Table 1 is a partial list of impurities found in. boiler 
feedwater, their effect in the boiler and the usual method of treatment. The solubilities 
are listed to show constituents which may be present in water, and whether they can be 
expected to precipitate under boiler operating conditions. Increase of temperature 
increases the solubility of some solids and precipitates otters. Regardless of whether 
solubility increases or decreases with temperature, concentration of solids in the boiler 
water increases with continued evaporation. Table 2 gives the solubility of substances 
listed in Table 1. As solubilities vary with temperature and authorities differ on the 
values for some constituents, it is not possible to estimate all solubilities under boiler 
conditions. The important feature is the probable effect of these constituents in the 
boiler. See next to last column. Table 1. 

The impurities may be roughly classified under the following headings: 

Dissolved Gases. — Inert gases, as nitrogen and the hydrocarbons. Corrosive or 
active gases, as oxygen, carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. 

Dissolved Solids . — Slightly Soluble Solids: Includes most calcium and magnesium 
compounds. Also oil and silica. 

Highly Soluble Solids: Includes all soluble salts, as sodium chloride, sodium sulphate, 
sodium carbonate, sodium nitrate and certain sodium silicates. Also sodium hydroxide, 
sodium phosphate, the acids and certain organic compounds. 
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Suspended Solids include the common clays and silts, organic and inorganic matter, 
found principally in rivers and streams, and all other insoluble matter. 

Insoluble Liquids, oils, greases, soaps, etc., have a deleterious effect on boiler water, 


Table 1. — TJsual Impurities of Boiler Feedwater 


Impurity 


Formula 


Molecu- Equiv- 
lar alent 
Weight Weig h 


Solu- 

bility* 


Probable Effect 
in Boiler 


Calcium Bicarbo- 

Ca(HC0 3 ) 2 

162.10 

nate 

Calcium Carbonate 

CaCOs 

100.08 

Calcium Hydroxidi 

Ca(OH) 2 

74.10 

Calcium Sulphate 

CaS0 4 

136.14 

Calcium Silicate 

Variable 


Calcium Chloride 

CaCl 2 

lid. 99 

Calcium Nitrate 

Ca(N0 3 } 2 

164.10 

Magnesium Bicar- 
bonate 

Magnesium Carbo- 

Mg(HC0 3 ) 2 

146.34 

MgCOs 

84.32 

nate 

Magnesium Ey 

Mg(OH) 2 

58 34 

droxide 

Magnesium Sul- 
phate 

Magnesium Silicate 

MgS0 4 

12038 

Variable 

95! 23 

Magnesium Chlo- 
ride 

Magnesium Ni- 

MgCl 2 

Mg(N0 3 ) 2 

14834 


trate 


81.05 

50.04 

37.05 
68.07 

55.' 50 

87.05 
73.17 

42. 16 

29. 17 


Moderate Scale and sludge. 

Liberates CO 2 
Slight Scale and sludge. 

Liberates CO 2 
Scale and sludge 
Moderate Hard Scale 
Slight Hard Scale 
Very solu- Corrosive. Seale 
ble and sludge 

Very solu- Corrosive. Seale 
ble and sludge 

Moderate Deposits- Liber- 
ates CO 2 

Slight Deposits- Liber- 
ates CO 2 

Very slight Deposits 


60.17 

47 ’.62 

74.17 


Very solu- Corrosive, depos- 
ble its 

Slight Hard Scale 

Very solu- Corrosive, depos- 
ble its 

Very solu- Corrosive, depos- 
ble 


Sodium Bicarbon- NaHCCb 
ate 

Sodium Carbonati 

Sodium Hydroxide NaOH 
Sodium Sulphate 


Sodium Silicate Variable 


Sodium Chloride 


Sodium Nitrate NaNCb 

Iron Oxide FeoOs 

Alumina ALO 3 

Silica Si0 2 


Dissolved Oxygen Os 
Carbonic Acid or H2CO3 
Dissolved CO 2 


Hydrogen Sulphidt H 2 S 

Acids, Organic & 
Mineral 

Oil and Grease 


Organic Matter 


84.00 

106.00 

40.00 

142.05 


58.45 

85.01 
159.68 
101.94 
60.06 

32.00 

62.02 

34.08 


42.00 Very solu- 
ble 


53.00 Very solu- 
ble 


40 . 00 Very solu- 
ble 

71 . 03 Very solu- 
ble 


Very solu- 
ble 

58.45 Very solu- 
ble 

85.01 Very solu- 
ble 

26. 61 Slight 

16.94 

30.03 


16 . 00 

31.01 Very solu- 
ble 


17.04 Very solu- 
ble 

Very solu- 
ble 

Slight 


Very solu- 
ble 


Increases alkalin- 
ity and soluble 
solids. Liber- 
ates CO 2 
Increases alkalin- 
ity and soluble 
solids. Liber- 
ates CO 2 
Increases alkalin- 
ity and soluble 
solids. 

Inhibitor for 
caustic embrit- 
tlement. In- 
creases soluble 
solids. 

Increases alkalin- 
ity. May form 
silica scale 
Increases soluble 
solids. Encour- 
ages corrosion. 
Increases soluble 
solids. 

Deposits. Encour- 
ages corrosion 
May add to depos- 
its 

Hard scale, acts 
as binder for de- 
posits 
Corrosive 
Retards hydroly- 
sis of carbon- 
ates. Reduces 
aLkalinity 
■orrosive 


Corrosive, depos- 
its, foaming and 
priming 

Corrosive, depos- 
its, foaming and 
priming 


Methods of Treatment 
and Removal 

In external treatment of cal- 
cium and magnesium com- 
pounds, lime and soda soften- 
ers plus coagulation and filtra- 
tion give partial removal. 
Zeolite softeners and evapo- 
rators give more complete re- 
moval, the former replacing 
calcium and magnesium with 
sodium. Corrosive com- 
pounds require alkali treat- 
ment. 

In internal treatment, calcium 
and magnesium are precipi- 
tated as hydroxide and car- 
bonates by sodium hydroxide 
and sodium carbonate. Cal- 
cium, and sometimes part of 
the magnesium are changed 
to calcium and magnesium 
phosphates by treatment 
with sodium phosphates. 

Sodium hydroxide is preferred 
reagent for internal treatment 
of magnesium compounds. 
Calcium hydroxide is pre- 
ferred for external treatment. 


Excess sodium alkalinity may 
be reduced by boiler blow- 
down. 

It sometimes is neutralized 
with sulphuric acid externally. 

Phosphoric acid and acid phos- 
phates also are used. Evapo- 
ration is best practical means 
of removing sodium com- 
pounds from feedwater. Boiler 
blow-down used for internal 
reduction of soluble solids. 


Coagulation and filtration, 
evaporation, blowdown. 
Coagulation and filtration, 
evaporation, blowdown. 
Precipitation with alu mi nates, 
coagulation and filtration, 
evaporation, blowdown. 
Deaeration preferred., 
Deaeration and alkali treat- 
ment. 


Deaeration and alkali treat- 
ment. 

Neutralization by alkali treat- 
ment. 

Coagulation and filtration, 

skimming. 

loagulation and filtration, 

evaporation. 


♦See Table 2. 
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Table 2. — Solubility of Impurities in Boiler Feedwater 

Solubility in grams of substance in 100 grams of water 


Substance 

Formula 

0° C 

100° C 

Authority 

Calcium. Bicarbonate. . . 

Ca(HCO s )2 

Soluble 

Decomposes 


Calcium Carbonate .... 

CaCOj 

0.0013 ( 16° C) 

0.002 

Landolt Borns tein 

Calcium Hydroxide .... 

Ca(0H) 2 

0. 1771 

0 . 0667 

Inter. Crit. Tables 

Calcium Sulphate 

CaS 04 

0. 1759 

0. 1688 


Calcium Silicate 

CaSiO 3 

0. 0095 (17° C)*T| 


Seidell 

Calcium Chloride 

CaCl 2 

59. 378 

157. 600 

Inter. Crit. Tables 

Calcium Nitrate 

Ca(N0 3 ) 2 

102.061 

362. 630 


Magnesium Bicarbonate 

Mg<HC0 3 ) 2 ! 

Soluble 

Decomposes 

Handbook of Chemu 

Magnesium Carbonate. 

MgCOs 

0. 0106 (Cold) 


and Physics — 

H odgman— Lange 

Magnesium Hydroxide. 

Mg(OH)j 

0. 0008 


Seidell 

Magnesium Sulphate. . . 

MgS0 4 

26.725 (1.8° C) 

71.027 

Inter, Crit. Tables 

Magnesium Silicate .... 

MgSi0 3 

* 



Magnesium Chloride. . . 

MgCls 

52. 380 

72. 284 

Inter, Crit. Table 

Magnesium Nitrate.. . . 

Mg(N0 3 ) 2 

66.455 

137. 21 1 (90° C) 


Sodium Bicarbonate. .. 

NaHCOs 

6. 888 

16. 465 (60° C) 


Sodium Carbonate 

NTagCOs 

6.996 

45. 153 


Sodium Hydroxide 

NaOH 

42.005 

338. 642 


Sodium Sulphate 


4. 858 

42. 192 


Sodium Silicate 

2 

* 



Sodium Chloride 

NaCl 

35.658 

39. 165 

Inter. Crit. Tables 

Sodium Nitrate 

NaNO- 

73.274 

175. 450 

“ “ *• 

Iron Oxide 

Alumina 

Silica 

Oxygen 

Carbon Dioxide 

Fe 2 0 3 

A1 2 O s 

Si0 2 

o 2 

C0 2 

Insoluble 

0. 0069 t 

0. 3346 f 

0. 0 

0. 0576 (60° C) 

Handbook of 

Cfaem. and 
Physics — 
Hodgman- 
Laoge 

Hydrogen Sulphide .... 

H*8 

0. 7066 t 

0. 0 ■ 


* The formulas and solubilities of the silicates are extremely variable, ranging from very high 
solubilities (especially sodium) to slight solubility. 1 Per 100 cc. solution, t Pressure, 760 mm. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BOILER WATER AND FEEDWATER.— Perry Cassidy 
(Joint meeting of Engrs. Soc. Western Penna. and Pittsburgh Section A.S.M.E., Oct. 15, 
1935) gives tlie following specifications as complying with what is practicable with present 
feedwater treatment methods and equipment: 

Feedwater. — Dissolved Oxygen. Preferably zero and not over 0.05 cc. per liter for 
boilers; zero where steel tube economizers are used. pH Value. Not less than 7. Excess 
alkalinity other than required for treatment or protection of feed lines, or to neutralize 
acids, should be reduced to a minimum. Hardness . Preferably zero. Not over 26 parts 
per million in terms of calcium carbonate. Chloride. Lowest practical minimum is 
desired. When due to condenser or other leakage not over 6 parts per million in terms 
of chlorine. Oil. None. Total Solids. Reduce to minimum. Suspended Solids. None. 
Organic Matter. Not more than 5 parts per million. 

Boiler Water. — Sodium Phosphate. With residual hardness in the make-up, 50 to 
100 parts per million expressed as disodium phosphate. Alkalinity. Between 100 to 
250 parts per million depending upon silicates which also are present. The higher alkalin- 
ity is preferred when silicate concentration is 100 to 200 parts per million. Chlorides. Not 
over 500 parts per million expressed as chlorine. Preferably as low as possible. 
pH Value. Not less than. 10.5, preferably 1 1.0. Sulphate-Carbonate Ratio. See p. 6-75. 
Oil. None. Total Solids. Not over 1706 parts per million. 

ANALYSES. — In examining raw water supplies to determine their suitability for 
feedwater and proper methods for purification, a complete analysis is preferred. When 
the purification plant has been standardized, control tests may be applied to feed ana 
boiler water to maintain desired conditions. These usually consist of tests for: Alkalinity 
or acidity; pH value; hardness; chloride; sodium sulphate; dissolved oxygen; dissolved 
solids; turbidity. 

Alkalinity or Acidity is measured quant itatively by a titration method, using a standard 
acid or alkali in a burette and flask containing sample and color indicator. If indicator 
shows an alkaline reaction, sample is titrated with the standard acid until a certain color 
end point is reached. If indicator shows an acid reaction, it is titrated with the standard 
alkali to a predetermined end point. Alkalinity or acidity is then calculated in parts per 
million or grains per gallon of the predominating alkali or acid. 

pH Value (Hydrogen Ion Concentration) is determined to measure the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity of a sample. The colorimetric method generally used consists of 
adding a measured amount of a chosen indicator to a measured volume of sample in a 
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test tube or small cell The color of the tube is compared to sets of color standards -which 
represent the result for different pH values. A useful universal indicator which can be 
used for both titration work and approximate pH value, can be obtained from laboratory 
supply houses, as Palo-Myers, Inc., New York. 

Explanation of pH Value. — All aqueous solutions contain hydrogen (H) and hydroxyl (OH) ions. 
The product of their concentrations is equal to a constant value which at room temperature is 
approximately 1 X 10 " l4 . Neutral water contains an equal number of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. 
The hydrogen ion concentration is, therefore, 1 X 10 -7 grams of ionized hydrogen per liter. 

When acid is added the hydrogen ion concentration increases with corresponding decrease in 
hydroxyl ion concentration. When an alkali is added the hydroxyl ion concentration increases, 
and the hydrogen ion concentration decreases. Since all acids and alkalies do not ionize alike, the 
quantity of acid or alkali does not give a direct measure of hydrogen ion concentration. Strong 
acids, as hydrochloric, and strong alkalies, as sodium hydroxide, are much more effective in changing 
hydrogen ion concentration than relatively weak materials, as carbonic acid and sodium carbonate. 

For convenience, only the hydrogen ion concentration is recorded, whether the solution be acid 
or alkaline. Hydroxyl ion concentration may be found by dividing hydrogen ion concentration into 
1 X 10~ 14 . Thus, if hydrogen ion concentration is 1 X 10 -8 the hydroxyl ion is 1 X 10 -6 . Hydro- 
gen ion concentration is expressed in terms of pH value, equivalent to log (1/H ion concentration), 
that is, to the negative exponent. Thus if hydrogen ion concentration is 1 X 10 ~ 9 , pH value is 9. 
The lower the hydrogen ion concentration, the higher is pH value. In neutral -water pH = 7; 
in water that is relatively ten times as alkaline pH = 8. If pH — 6 the water is relatively ten times 
as acid as at pH = 7. Table 3 shows hydrogen ion concentration, its equivalent pH value, and 
corresponding color of the universal indicator. Table 4 lists several indicators, their solution con- 
centrations, and the color change for the pH range to which they apply. 

This method of measuring acidity or alkalinity is useful in controlling corrosion and certain chem- 
ical reactions in treatment of feed and boiler water. For feedwater pH should be at least 7, and for 
boiler -water at least 10,5. Fig. 1 shows relation between pH and solubility of iron in deaerated water. 

Hardness. — For control purposes, total hardness is determined by adding standard 
soap solution to a bottle containing a measured amount of sample, shaking the bottle 
vigorously between additions of soap solution, the bottle lying on its side, until an unbroken 
lather is maintained for five minutes on the water surface. "Volume of soap solution, 
used is referred to a chart or multiplied by a factor. The result is expressed in parts per 
million, grains per gallon, or equivalent calcium carbonate. 


Table 3. — Hydrogen Ion Concentration as Shown by Color Indicators 


Hydrogen Ion Concentration, 
Gram-Mols per Liter* 


Color of Universal 
Indicator 

1.0 

10-0 

0 



0 . 1 

10-1 

1 ' 



0.01 

10-2 

2 



0.001 

10-3 

3 

Acid 


0.000,1 

,0-4 

4 

Range 

Red 

0.000,01 

10-5 

5 


Pink 

0.000,00 1 

10-6 

6. 


Yellow 

0.000,000,1 

10-7 

7 

Neutral 

Greenish Yellow’ 
Green 

0.000,000,01 

10-8 

8" 


Blue 

0.000,000,001 

10-0 

9 


Blue — Violet 

0.000,000,000,1 

10-10 

to 

Alkaline 

Purple 

0.000,000,000,01 

1 0-11 

11 ! 

. Range 


0.000,000,000,001 

10-12 

1 2 



0.000,000,000,000,1 

10-13 

13 



0.000,000,000,000,0' 

1 1 0-14 

1 4 




* For hydrogen ion 1 gram-mol = 1 gram, but for hydroxyl ion 1 gram-mol = 17 grams. 


Table 4. — Colorimetric Indicator Solutions 


Indicator 

Concentration 

■pH Range 

Color Change 

Meta Cresol Purple 

0. 04% 

1.2— 2.8 

Red — Yellow 

Bromphenol Blue 

.04 

3.0— 4.6 

Yello-w — Blue 

Methyl Red 

. 02 

4.4— 6.0 

Red— Yellow 

Bromeresol Green 

. 04 

4.0— 5.6 

Yellow — Blue 

Brorncresol Purple 

. 04 

5. 2— 6.8 

Y ello w — Purple 

Rromthymol Blue 

. 04 

6. 0— 7.6 

Yellow — Blue 

Phenol Red 

.02 

6. 8 — 8 . 4 

Yellow — Red 

Cresol Red 

. 02 

7. 2— 8.8 

Yellow- — Red 

Thymol Blue 

. 04 

8. 0 — 9.6 

Yellow — Blue 

Phthalein Red 


8 6 — 10.2 

Yello-w — Red 

Red — Yellow 

Toly 1 Red 


10. 0—1 1.6 

Parazo Orange 


1 1.0—12.6 

Yellow — Oraage 

Acy! Blue 


1 2. 0—13.6 

Red — Blue 
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Actually, hardness consists of such materials as calcium and magnesium carbonate 
and bicarbonates, calcium and magnesium, sulphates, and calcium and magnesium chlo- 
rides. These materials can be precipitated by boiling, and are known as temporary 
hardness. For example, the bicarbonates of calcium and magnesium are changed to 
carbonates, which are much less soluble. The remaining hardness is known as per- 
manent hardness. 

Chloride concentration is determined by titrating a measured volume of sample with 
standard silver nitrate solution, using potassium chromate as an indicator. The end 
point is indicated by a red eoloration. The result is expressed in parts per million, grains 
per gallon of chlorine, or equivalent sodium chloride. 

Equivalent Sodium Sulphate determination is useful in boiler water analyses. In 
control work, benzidine sulphate titration, or the turbidity method is used. The titration 
consists of adding an excess of benzidine sulphate to a measured sample of water. After 
standing, to allow complete precipitation of sulphate as benzidine sulphate, filter and 
wash precipitate. Titrate the precipitate with a standard sodium hydroxide solution, 
using phenolphthalein as the in- 0 - 
dicator. 

The turbidity method consists 
of adding hydrochloric acid and 
barium chloride to a measured 
sample of water, causing a white 
precipitate of barium sulphate to 
form. The sample is stirred to 
keep precipitate in suspension, and 
the mixture slowly poured into a 
graduated tube with a small light 
below it. When sufficient mixture 
has been added to just obscure 
the light filament, when looking 




Fig. I. 


9.0 9.5 10.0 10.5 11.0 11.5 

Initial pH of Solution 

Relation between pH and Solubility of Iron in 
Deaerated Water at Room Temperature 


down the tube, height of liquid is read, and equivalent sodium sulphate in parts pei 
million or grains per gallon is estimated or read from the graduated tube. 

Dissolved Oxygen is an important test in controlling deaeration of feedwater. It 
involves sampling water through a cooling coil to reduce temperature to below 70° F., 
flowing water from the coil through a glass-stoppered sample bottle to wash out any air 
not in the sample. The sample is then fixed with three reagents, usually manganous 
sulphate, alkaline potassium iodide, and sulphuric acid. A measured volume of the 
sample is titrated with a standard sodium thiosulphate solution, using starch as an indicator. 
If dissolved oxygen is absent there will be no blue coloration when the indicator is added. 
Result is expressed in cc. per liter or parts per million of dissolved oxygen. 

Dissolved Solids may be estimated in several ways. In the laboratory they are deter- 
mined by evaporating a measured volume of sample and weighing the dried residue. 
For boiler water, hydrometer, densimeter and conductivity tests are used, suitable cali- 
brations being made for the type of water. 

TURBIDITY tests are made by several methods, depending on the amount of suspended 
solids. For certain boiler waters containing considerable suspended matter, some type 
of turbidimeter may be used to regulate blow-down for suspended solids. The sulphate 
meter is operated by pouring liquid containing suspended matter into a tall glass cylinder 
until a light filament under the cylinder no longer is visible. Height of liquid in the 
cylinder is then read. Another method, for waters containing less suspended matter, 
involves the immersion of a graduated rod holding a wire at the end into the sample until 
the wire no longer can be seen. 

References. — Standard Methods of Water Analyses, Am. Public Health Assoc., New York 
City; Power Station Chemistry Committee reports, Edison Electric Inst., New York City, Con- 
trol Tests for Treatment of Feed and Boiler Water, by J. K. Rumniel, Jowr. Am. Water "Works 
Assoc., Vol. 24, No. 12, Dec., 1932. 


2- TREATMENT OF FEEDWATER 

CAUSES OF SCALE FORMATION. — Hard scale and incrustations of softer deposits 
result from the presence or formation of insoluble solids in feed and boiler water. Certain 
slightly soluble solids, when treated with water-aoftening chemicals, or heated and con- 
centrated in the boiler water, become less soluble and precipitate. The most objectionable 
are calcium sulphate and silica, which have a strong tendency to crystallize and precipitate, 
forming hard scale which is difficult to remove. Both may act as a cement for other 
insoluble matter and hasten the formation of a sufficiently heavy scale, which, due to 
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its poor heat conductivity, will cause overheating and failures of boiler tubes. Calcium 
sulphate, and, to a slightly less extent, silica, tend to form scale on the hottest tubes. 
Calcium carbonate is somewhat more likely to precipitate in the boiler water than on. the 
tubes. Its deposits tend to be greater in the cooler parts of the boiler. Due to external 
heating of feedwater containing calcium bicarbonate, the less soluble calcium carbonate 
often is formed and deposited in heaters and pipe lines. With this chemical present, the 
same result may be obtained by continuous addition of caustic soda to feedwater. Cal- 
cium phosphate tends to deposit in feed lines when sodium phosphate is used as a treating 
agent- Tannates have been used to delay precipitation of calcium compounds in the 
feed system. In general calcium phosphate does not give serious trouble in boiler water, 
but periodic cleaning is advisable. 

For explanation of the process of scale formation see Hall, A Physico-Chemical Study 
of Scale Formation and Boiler Water Conditioning, Bull. 24, Carnegie Inst, of Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SCALE PREVENTION. — No single method of treatment can he recommended which 
will apply to all feedwaters. In general, as much as possible of insoluble and slightly 
soluble material should be removed from feedwater without unduly increasing soluble 
solids. Any residual scale-forming material then should be treated in the boiler -water to 
form non-adherent precipitates. Mechanical cleaning of the boilera should be performed 
as often as necessary to avoid trouble. 

Methods of External Treatment 

External treatments include coagulation and filtration, sedimentation of suspended 
matter, lime-soda treatment, zeolite treatment and evaporation. Combinations of some 
of these treatments often are desirable. 

COAGULATION, SEDIMENTATION, AND FILTRATION may be used alone or in 

conjunction with lime- 
soda or other treat- 



ments. The removal 
of suspended matter 
is an important part of 
the treating system. 
Coagulation and sedi- 
mentation are carried 
on in large basins, or 
in tanks, depending on 
quantity of water to be 
handled. Usual coagu- 
lants are iron sulphate 
(copperas) , aluminum 
sulphate, sodium alumi- 
nate, and lime. Cold 
water filtration is carried 
on usually with gravity 
or pressure-type sand 
filters. In hot-water 
filtration, less soluble 
materials, as calcite or 
magnetite, should be 
used to avoid formation 
of calcium silicate, which 
may result in hard, 
dense scale. Sand filters 
usually are designed for 
a capacity of from 2 to 
4 gal. of water per min. 
per sq. ft. of cross-sec- 
tional area. 


LIME-SODA TREATMENT is applied in several ways, with considerable variation 
in design of equipment. The principal differences are in the temperature of water, cycle 
of operation (whether continuous or intermittent flow), and method of applying and 
agitating chemicals. Hot-process equipment usually consists of chemical mixing tanks, 
chemical proportioner (which introduces chemicals in proportion to flow of water) , a 
deaerating type heater, placed above a reaction and settling tank, and a filter to remove 
unsettled suspended matter. The cycle usually is continuous. Water flows through 
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the heater into the top of the reaction and settling tank, where chemicals are introduced 
and thence to the bottom of the tank, where suspended matter settles and is blown out. 
The water then rises through a central duct and is discharged through the side of the 
tank, at a point below the water level. Treated water finally passes through a closed 
or pressure-type filter. Retention time of water in the tank is preferably not less than 
one hour. 

In the cold process, equipment may be the same as in the hot process without the 
heater. Usually, it is desirable to have a longer reaction and settling time, and several 
treating tanks are provided. In these, water is treated, agitated, settled, and finally 
drawn off from the top to the filters. Each tank is treated in rotation. The cycle is so 
timed that treated water always flows from one tank to the filters while water in the others 
is being treated or settling. Eilters frequently are of the open, gravity type. Depending 
on analysis of raw water and excess of treating chemicals used, effluent water from a 
cold-process softener may have a hardness of from 2 to 5 grains per gal., or from the hot- 
process softener a hardness of from 1 to 3 grains per gal. 

The chemicals used in these treatments are one or more coagulants (iron sulphate, 
aluminum sulphate, sodium alumina te), calcium hydroxide, and sodium carbonate. 
Coagulants are added either before or after lime and sodium carbonate, depending on the 
ease of coagulating suspended matter. Iron sulphate and aluminum sulphate both create 
acidity when added to neutral water, which must be corrected by alkaline chemicals. 
Sodium aluminate gives an alkaline reaction and besides being a coagulant for suspended 
matter, it has water-softening properties similar to that of sodium carbonate. 

Calcium hydroxide or hydrated line combines with excess carbon dioxide, and reacts 
with calcium and magnesium bicarbonates to form less soluble calcium carbonate and 
magnesium hydroxide. Also when sodium carbonate is present, sodium hydroxide is 
formed. These reactions for lime are: 


2Ca(OH>2 
Calcium hydroxide 
Ca(OH) 2 

Calcium hydroxide 
Ca(OH) 2 

Calcium hydroxide 
Ca(OH) 2 

Calcium hydroxide 


Mg(HC0 8 )s 

Magnesium bicarbonate 

Ca(HC0 3 ) 2 

Calcium bicarbonate 
H 2 C0 3 

Carbonic acid 
Na 2 COa 

Sodium carbonate 


2CaC0 3 Mg(OH)j +- 2H 2 0 

Calcium carbonate Magnesium hydroxide 

2CaCC>3 

Calcium carbonate 

CaCO 3 2H 2 0 

Calcium carbonate 

CaC0 3 4 2NaOH 

Calcium carbonate Sodium hydroxide 


The principal use of sodium carbonate is to react with calcium sulphate to form a less 
objectionable scale-forming compound. Also, the treatment is effective in. changing acid- 
forming salts to neutral salts. The resulting magnesium hydroxide and calcium carbonate 
are largely precipitated in the softener. The principal reactions are : 




CaS0 4 

Calcium 

sulphate 

4 

Na 2 CC >3 

Sodium 

carbonate 

- Na 2 S0 4 

Sodium 
sulphate 

4 

CaC0 3 

Calcium 

carbonate 





CaCl 2 

Calcium 

chloride 

4 

N" a 2 C0 3 
Sodium 
carbonate 

= 2NaCl 

Sodium 
chloride 

4 

CaCO s 

Calcium 

carbonate 



Mg&Oi 
Mag iiesium 
sulphate 

4 

N”a 2 C0 3 

Sodium 

carbonate 

4 

Ca(0H) 2 
Calcium 
hy droxide 

= Mg(OH) 2 

Magnesium 
hydroxide 

4 

CaC0 3 

Calcium 

carbonate 

4 

N2a 2 S0 4 

Sodium 

sulphate 

MgCh 

Magnesium 

chloride 

-+ 

Na 2 C0 3 

Sodium 

carbonate 

4 

Ca(0H) 2 

Calcium 

hydroxide 

= Mg(OH)* 

Magnesium 

hydroxide 

4 

CaC0 3 

Calcium 

carbonate 

4 

2N T aCl 

Sodium 

chloride 


Note: Sodium hydroxide may he substituted for sodium carbonate and calcium hydroxide in 
the last two equations. 


The amounts and kinds of coagulants added is regulated mainly by coagulation tests. 
Time and sodium carbonate additions are regulated by chemical analysis and control tests. 
The control tests usually made are soap hardness and alkalinity. 

After a complete analysis of raw water, theoretically required amounts of lime (calcium 
hydroxide) aad soda (sodium carbonate) may be calculated from the reacting molecular 
weights of the compounds shown in above equations. See Table 5. Actually some 
excess of treating agent is desirable and due to impurities, an allowance of 5 to 10% should 
be made for lime and of 1 to 2% for sodium carbonate. 

ZEOLITE TREATMENT. — The term “zeolite ” is applied to such materials as have 
the property of base exchange. In water softening they exchange their sodium for cal- 
cium and magnesium in the raw water, these undesirable materials remaining with the 
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zeolite. Chemically, zeolites axe hydrated silicates having a base such as sodium, a 
metal oxide as alumina, silica, and water of hydration. Their general composition is 
shown by the formula: Na 2 0 . Al 2 03 • (Si0 2 )ac . (H 2 0)n. As used in water treatment 
zeolite is a hard granular material which may be of natural or synthetic origin. Synthetic 


material is more porous. 



Fig. 3. Zeolite "Water Softener (Win. B. Scaife 
& Sons Co.) 


A zeolite softener is similar to a 
pressure-type sand filter, except that a 
bed of zeolite replaces the fine sand. If 
raw water contains suspended matter, 
suitable filters should precede the zeolite 
softener, otherwise the zeolite may become 
coated. If water contain a large amount 
of temporary hardness, the zeolite treat- 
ment may be advantageously preceded 
by a cold lime coagulating and filtering 
treatment, resulting in less total solids 
in the treated feedwater. Hot water is 
destructive to zeolite, and temperature 
should not exceed 120° F. 

Substituting Z for the zeolite radical, 
when. 

water passes through a zeolite bed are 


Sparingly Soluble 

Treating 

Soluble Product 


Insoluble 

Impurity 

Agent 



Product 

CaS0 4 

Na 2 Z 

Na 2 S0 4 

H- 

CaZ 

Calcium, sulphate 

Sodium zeolite 

Sodium sulphate 


Calcium zeolite 



2NaHC0 s 

■+ 

CaZ 

Calcium bicarbonate 

Sodium zeolite 

Sodium bicarbonate 


Calcium zeolite 

Mg(HC0j) 2 

Na 2 Z 

2NaHCO s 

-1- 

MgZ 

Magnesium bicarbonate 

Sodium zeolite 

Sodium bicarbonate 


Magnesium zeolite 


Similar reactions occur with other calcium and magnesium compounds. 

After a certain amount of raw water has passed through the zeolite the sodium must 
be replaced before the zeolite becomes completely exhausted and the hardness in the 
effluent water excessive. Regeneration is effected by washing the zeolite with strong salt 
solution for 30 to 40 minutes. The reactions are 


Exhausted Zeolite 
CaZ 

Calcium zeolite 
MgZ 

Magnesium zeolite 


Treating Agent 
2 NaCl 

Sodium chloride 
2NaCl 

Sodium chloride 


Regenerated Zeolite 
Na 2 Z 

Sodium zeolite 
Na 2 Z 

Sodium zeolite 


Soluble Waste 
Product 
CaCi 2 

Calcium chloride 
Mg Cl 2 

Magnesium chloride 


Calcium and magnesium chlorides from these reactions must be thoroughly washed out 
of the zeolite before resuming use of treated water. 

When raw water contains large amounts of calcium and magnesium carbonates, a 
large amount of sodium carbonate alkalinity will be generated, which, in the absence of 
sufficient sodium sulphate, may promote caustic embrittlement. To avoid this, sufficient 
sulphate is added, either as sodium sulphate or by sulphuric acid treatment after the 


Table 5. — Required Quantities of Reagents to Treat Calcium and Magnesium Compounds 


One Part of Requires Parts of 


Produces 

Parts of 


Parts of 


Ca(HC0 3 ) 2 . 
Ca(HC0 3 )j. 
CaCh 


Mg(HCOj) a . 

MgCHC.' 

MgS0 4 

MrS0 4 

MgCl* 


0.457 Ca(OH) 2 
0. 494 NaOH 
0. 95 5 Na 2 CO s 
0. 779 NajCOj 


1.235 CaC0 3 
0.617 0aC0 3 
0.901 CaC0 3 
0.735 CaC0 3 


0.65 4 Na 2 CO s 
.053 NaCl 
.044 


1. 013 Ca(OH) 2 
1.093 NaOH 
0. 881 N ajCOj 
0. 664 NaOH 
1.113 N a 2 COg 
0. 840 NaOH 


0.399 Mg(0H) 2 
0.399 Mg(0H) 2 
0.700 MgC0 3 
0.484 Mg(0H) 2 
0.885 MgCOa 
0.612 Mg(0H) 2 


.368 CaC0 3 
.449 Na 2 C0 3 
. 180 Na 2 S0 4 
. 180 Na 2 S0 4 
.227 NaCl 
. 227 NaCl 


Note. — Lime and sodium hydroxide are the preferred reagents for treating the magnesiu 
compounds. A mixture of lime and sodium carbonate gives the same result. 
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zeolite treatment. The acid is added by automatic feeders, to insure against acidifying 
the feedwater. Phosphoric acid and acid phosphates have been added to reduce excess 
alkalinity and precipitate small amounts of calcium and magnesium passing the zeolite. 

Natural treated zeolite material, usually known as greensand, weighs approximately 
90 lb. per cu. ft. when dry. It has a rated exchange value of approximately 300G grains 
per cu. ft. of hardness, as equivalent calcium carbonate. Synthetic zeolites weigh approx- 
imately 50 lb. per cu. ft. and have rated exchange values up to 9000 grains of hardness 
per cu. ft. The salt needed for regeneration varies with individual units, but for estimating, 
approximately 0.5 lb. of salt per 10€0 grains of hardness may be used. 

The zeolite treatment produces treated water with less hardness than any of the 
external chemical-treating methods. With a properly designed plant, hardness of treated 
water should not exceed 0.5 grain per gal. and should average less. 

Evaporation of make-up water is especially useful in power plants where the percentage 
make-up is small and a minimum quantity of boiler deposit is desirable. This process 
produces purer water than any other process now available. The amount of make-up 
water which can be so prepared is limited only by economic considerations. See pp. 3—36 
to 3—48 for a discussion of evaporators. Condensate from low-pressure boilers sometimes 
is used to supply make-up water for high-pressure boilers in which no appreciable quantity 
of scale can be tolerated. To assist continuous operation, feedwater to evaporators maybe 
pretreated in the same manner as for boilers. In other cases it is preferred to crack scale 
from the evaporator tubes by the introduction of cold water when the scale is brittle. 
As with boilers, total solids in the water in the evaporator must be regulated to inhibit 
carrying undesirable quantities of solids into the steam. 

Internal Boiler Water Treatment 

Internal treatment consists mainly of maintaining desirable concentrations of chem- 
icals in the boiler water. Chemicals to be added and concentrations to be maintained 
vary with the nature of feedwater and results of operation. The usual agents for inhibit- 
ing scale formation are sodium carbonate, sodium phosphate and sodium aluminate. 
Sodium hydroxide, tannates, and various prepared boiler compounds are used on occasion, 
or for some specific need. In general, prepared compounds are viewed with disfavor 
from both practical and economic standpoints. 


Vent Condenser 
Thermostatic Vent Valve. 
Adjustable Orifice _ 


Pressure Lines 


Lime and Soda to 
Sedimentation Tank 


Metered Switch Operat- 
ing Phosphate Pump, 
Providing: Intermittent 
Phosphate Feed 


Oil Separator 
Exhaust Inlet 
Separator Drain 



High-pressu 
Phosphate Pump 


Eadt W ash'" Xo Boi ler W \ Ain Wash Y 

Peed Tump JT \ Auxiliary 

To Sewer \ Raw Water 
Wash and Filtered Water Wash 
to Waster Orifice Casting 

Fig. 4, Hot Lime-Soda Deaerating Feed-water Heater and Softener (Cochrane Corp.) 


Drains Circulating: Pump 
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SODIUM CARBONATE is used to promote a desirable alkalinity and to inhibit 
formation of calcium sulphate scale. It also may retard formation of silica scale. In 
boilers, it hydrolyzes to form sodium hydroxide and C0 2 gas, the latter passing off with 
the steam. The extent of this reaction depends mainly on the amount of carbonate in 
the feedwater, but, in general, 70 to 90% of the sodium carbonate becomes sodium 
hydroxide. 

Experiments indicate that nnder favorable conditions 2 to 3 grains of sodium carbonate 
in boiler water will inhibit calcium sulphate scale. The final concentration should be 
regulated by results of practical experience. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE is used principally to precipitate as txicalchim phosphate, 
calcium entering with the feedwater. This finely divided material has considerably less 
tendency to form objectionable deposits than the calcium compounds that otherwise 
would be present. A similar reaction may occur with magnesium, but in practice sufficient 
alkalinity usually is present to precipitate magnesium as magnesium hydroxide. The 
common forms of sodium phosphate are trisodium phosphate, NaaPCh; disodium 
phosphate, Na 2 HP0 4 ; monosodium phosphate, NaH 2 P0 4 ; sodium metaphosphate, 
(NaPOs)®. 

The less-alkaline phosphates, as monosodium phosphate, are used when there is 
excess alkalinity in feedwater or when calcium is present largely as calcium carbonate. 
Total alkalinity and total solids in boiler water thus are more easily controlled. Typical 
reactions of trisodium phosphate are 


Soluble Impurity 


Treating Agent 

Insoluble Product 


Soluble Product 

3CaC0 3 

Calcium carbonate 

+■ 

2Na 3 P0 4 

Trisodium phosphate 

Ca3(P0 4 )2 
Calcium phosphate 

4- 

3Na 2 CO s 
Sodium carbonate 

3CaS0 4 

Calcium sulphate 

_f_ 

2Na 8 P0 4 

Trisodium phosphate 

Ca 3 (P0 4 )2 

Calcium phosphate 

4* 

3Na2SC>4 

Sodium carbonate 


Calcium phosphate thus formed has considerable tendency to adhere to feed lines. It 
generally is safer to add the phosphates direct to the boiler, or in intermittent doses, so 
that a minimiun of precipitate is formed external to the boiler. 

Provided there is sufficient alkalinity in the boiler water, the less-alkaline phosphates 
give the same type of reaction as above. The following is an example : 

3CaC0 3 4* 2NaH 2 P0 4 + 4NaOH = Ca 3 (P0 4 ) 2 + 3Na2C0 3 +- 4H a O 

Calcium Monosodium Sodium Calcium Sodium 

carbonate phosphate hydroxide phosphate carbonate 

Only a small amount of phosphate need be maintained in boiler water to inhibit scale. 
Phosphates, unlike sodium carbonate, do not lose efficiency by hydrolysis in boiler water. 
As with other forms of internal treatment it is important that boilers and other equipment 
in feedwater and steam systems be inspected and cleaned periodically. 

SODIUM ALUMINATE usually is given the formula NaaAbCU. but in liquid form 
may contain a higher ratio of sodium to alumina. While generally recommended as a 
coagulant for external treatment, it also is used as a substitute or aid to sodium carbonate 
and sodium phosphate in internal treatments. It has many of the qualities of sodium 
carbonate. In addition it tends to make calcium and magnesium precipitates less adherent 
than if precipitated alone. Under certain conditions it will reduce silica concentration 
of boiler water, and form calcium or magnesium aluminum silicates, which are not gener- 
ally adherent. However, under certain adverse conditions adherent silicates have 
formed, and the manufacturer of the material should be consulted. 

For further information, see publications of National AJuminate Corp., Chicago. 

Other Chemicals. — The use of other chemicals, as tannates and special boiler com- 
pounds usually is directed by vendors of the materials, or by consulting chemists. 

S. EFFECTS OF IMPURE FEEDWATER 

CORROSION. — Corrosion in boilers or feedwater equipment may be explained by 
the electro-chemical theory. See Eshbach, Handbook of Engineering Fundamentals, 
Section 11, forming Vol. 1 of this series. 

The principal accelerators of corrosion in boilers are: 1. Dissolved oxygen. 2. Acids. 
3. Surface deposits, especially those that are electro-negative to steel. 4. IJnlike metal 
couples, as brass and steel. 5. Electrolytes, as strong salt solutions. Common methods 
of preventing corrosion are: a. Removal of dissolved gases in feedwater, especially dis- 
solved oxygen and carbon dioxide. This can be done by deaerating processes, b. Neu- 
tralization of acids and maintenance of desirable alkalinity and hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion (pH value) in feed and boiler water. See p. 6—68. c. Periodic mechanical cleaning 
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Protective paints may be applied if desired, d. Avoidance of excessive salt concen- 
trations. 

HIGH-TEMPERATURE CORROSION. — At higher temperatures, especially above 
950° F., steam may react with iron according to the equation 

3Fe -f 4H 2 0 « Fej0 4 4- 4LH 2 

Iron Steam Black magnetic Hydrogen 

oxide 

At temperatures up to 950° F. this corrosion reaction is slow. Above this temperature 
the rate is accelerated, and alloys, like the Cr-Ni alloy XA2 are recommended. These 
materials form a protective oxide film on the metal surface, whereas steel does not. Bee 
J. K. Rummel, Corrosion by Superheated Steam ( Iron Age , Dec. 5, 1929). 

CORROSION FATIGUE. — Under certain conditions of corrosion and stress, metals 
may corrode in the form of deep sharp pits, which later develop into fissures or cracks. 
If the action is not stopped the parts attacked eventually will fail. The action may be 
produced by subjecting metal to ordinary corrosive conditions while under stress, which 
may be intermittent in nature. Microscopic examination shows the action to occur in a 
characteristic manner, producing cracks which are transcrystalline and in a nearly straight 
line. The products of corrosion fill the crack and the metal shows little or no elongation 
or distortion. 




G. 6. Percentage of Blow-down that can 
be Used to Heat Feed to 210° F. 


CAUSTIC EMBRITTLEMENT. — 'With certain types of feedwater, cracks of a peculiar 
form may appear in the boiler plates, particularly at the riveted seams below the water 
line. These cracks are intercrystalline and do not follow the lines of the maximum 
stress, as they sometimes run past each, other and around parts or islands of the plate. 
This action has been termed caustic embrittlement, as it occurs where concentrated 
sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) is present in the water in the boiler in the absence of 
certain other elements. 

Embrittlement is inhibited when a certain ratio of sodium sulphate to sodium carbonate 
is maintained in the feedwater. This has led to ratios, given in Table 6, of sodium sulphate 
to total sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate alkalinity, calculated to equivalent 
sodium carbonate, being recommended for different working pressures in the Suggested 
Rules for Care of Power Boilers of the A.S.M.E. Code. 

Embrittlement is caused by concentration of caustic soda at joints and through 
the effect of the stress in the metal at the joints. The trouble experienced with caustic 
embrittlement was a factor that led to the use of fusion-welded drums. See F. G. Straub, 
Embrittlement in Boilers, Univ. of 111. Engg. Expt. Station Bull. No. 216. 


Table 6. — Recommended Ratios of Sodium Sulphate to Total Sodium Hydroxide 


Working pressure of boiler, lb. gage 

0 to 150 

1 50 to 250 

250 and over 

Sodium sulphate 

Total sodium hydroxide and carbonate alkalinity as equiva- 

1 

2 

3 

lent sodium carbonate 

1 

1 

1 
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FOAMING AND PRIMING. — Foaming may be described as the formation, of a large 
amount of foam, in the boiler, due to failure of steam bubbles to coalesce and break. 
It is accompanied by considerable increase in moisture content of the steam. 

Priming is characterized by large amounts of •water passing out of the boiler with 
the steam, usually in intermittent slugs, which endanger steam lines, turbines, and engines. 
It may occur simultaneously with foaming. High water levels in boilers promote priming. 

Foaming and priming generally are caused by high concentration of dissolved and 
suspended solids, possibly accompanied by oil and soaps in boiler water, and sudden 
changes in boiler capacity. These conditions may be prevented by reducing boiler water 
concentrations by blow-down, elimination of sources of feedwater contamination, periodic 
cleaning of boiler, and proper regulation of water levels. Since operating conditions and 
the boiler equipment influence the amount and kind of solids which may be permitted in 
boiler water, no general concentration limits can be given. 

REDUCTION OF CONCENTRATION BY BLOW-DOWN.— Maintenance of reason- 


ably low concentrations in high-capacity boilers is facilitated by economical continuous 
blow-down, with ox without flash tanks, and with one or more heat exchangers. Fig. 5 

indicates percentage blow-down re- 
Temperature of Heated Air, deg-. F. quired fox any given percentage of 

200 anft A(1( j make-up and ratio of concentration 



in make-up to that in boiler water. 
Fig. 6 indicates maximum percentage 
blow-down that may be utilized to 
heat feedwater from 60 to 210° F. for 
various steam pressures in the boiler. 

Blow-down also may be used to 
heat part or all of the air for com- 
bustion, Fig. 7 shows the amount 
that can be so used for various steam 
pressures. The curves are based on 
air heated from 80° F. to a tempera- 
ture 100° F. less than saturation tem- 
perature of the steam, with water 
leaving the heat exchanger at 190° F., 
assuming 1 lb. of air per 1 lb. of 
steam. For other air-steam ratios 
multiply percent blow-down by (lb. 
of air/lb. of steam). Tubular air 
heaters with extended surface on the 


Blow-down, Percent of Steam 


air side and the continuous blow-down 


FrG. 7. TJse of Blow-down for Heating Aar flowing inside the tubes are economi- 

cal in cost, space, weight, and draft 
loss. With a small blow-down, part of the air, as primary air in pulverized coal firing, 
may be heated by the blow-down, for mill drying. With a blow-down of 20 to Z0%> of 
the steam, all the combustion air may be heated in this way, using extraction feed heaters, 
and an economizer to secure desired boiler efficiency. The blow-down water leaving the 
air heater may be still further reduced in temperature in a feedwater heat exchanger 
before going to waste. 




BOILER FURNACES* 

By W. A. Carter 

1. BURNING OF COAX 

The complete combustion of coal in a furnace requires a sufficient supply of air, proper 
mixing of air and coal, adequate temperature to ignite the coal and maintain combustion, 
and sufficient time to complete the process. Hence, the furnace must provide a combus- 
tion chamber of sufficient volume and proper arrangement. 

EKCESS AIR. — The amount of excess air beyond that theoretically required (see 
p. 4-07) depends on: 1. Composition and properties of the fuel. 2. General method of 
burning the combustible. 3. Manner in which air is supplied and mired "with fuel. 
4. Arrangements and proportions used for grate and combustion chamber. 5. Furnace 
temperature desired, or that "will be withstood by the furnace and related parts. Excess 
air will run from 25 to 50% for coal burned on grates or stokera Half of the air, called 
primary air, controls rate of combustion; the remainder, or secondary air, controls com- 
pleteness of combustion. 

FURNACE TEMPERATURE LIMITATIONS. — Furnace temperature influences igni- 
tion of the fuel, rate of distillation of the volatile matter, proportion of CO formed, rate 
of combustion, and rates of heat absorption by various parts of the steam-generating 
unit. It is controlled by the amount of excess air supplied for combustion. If too high, 
furnace walls of refractory material will soften and deteriorate, and ash in the fuel bed 
may fuse into clinkers, which may adhere to walls and grates or stoker parts. This 
impairs operation and increases maintenance costs. Molten fly-ash carried in suspension 
in the gases may be deposited on refractory walls and cause slag erosion, or it may adhere 
to boiler tubes, thereby choking gas passages and limiting steaming rate. 

COMBUSTION SPACE REQUIRED. — The size and arrangement of the combustion 
spaces should be such that flame will not be chilled and extinguished by contact with 
relatively cold surfaces before combustion is complete, and also such that all space will 
be used as fully as possible. Length of flame varies from a few inches with coke or an- 
thracite, burning at low rates on grates or stokers, to 40 ft. or more with some volatile 
coals at high burning rates. 

INFLUENCE OF CHARACTERISTICS OF COAL.— The physical characteristics of 
fuels may influence design or, operation. Free- burning coals can be burned in a quiescent 
state; caking coals must be continually agitated while being burned, to permit passage 
of air. The ash of some coals fuses at temperatures of 2500° F. or higher and gives little 
trouble by clinkering; others have ash fusing at lower temperatures, causing much clinker 
trouble. Anthracite must be of uniform size to burn satisfactorily, while other coals 
burn best in run-of-mine or slack sizes. See U. S. Bureau of Mines Bull. 135, for quanti- 
tative information as to furnace volumes and lengths needed to bum three representative 
coals under various combustion conditions. 

General Requirements of Combustion Equipment 

SELECTION OF COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT.— The important factors to consider 
are: Grate area; draft for supplying primary air; provision for supply of secondary air; 
means for regulating and properly apportioning primary and secondary air; arrangement 
for mixing secondary air and volatile gases; means for maintaining combustion of the 
gases; combustion space of such volume as will provide for the length of flame; means 
for overcoming difficulties arising from coking of fuel or clinkering of ash; first cost of 
equipment; cost of labor, repairs, and maintenance. 

Equipment should be selected with respect to: Character of fuel; ability to carry 
normal load at high efficiency and to meet maximum demand; ability to meet rapid 
changes in load; arrangement required for boiler, furnace, and other parts of the unit; 
ability to use preheated air, if desired; nuisance from smoke, cinder and fly -ash; loss 
from unburned fuel; loss from unit wiien fire is banked, and rapidity with w-hich it can 

* The author has drawn freely, by permission, on Heat Power Engineering by Barnard, 
Ellenwood and Hirshfeld (John Wiley & Sons) for many of the data in this chapter. 
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be brought from bank to full steaming capacity; durability of combustion apparatus and 
related equipment. 

OPERATION. — To obtain maximum efficiency of combustion, the fuel bed should be 
uniform in thickness and character, and rate of feeding fuel should be constant. The 
evolution of gases should be unchanging in character and rapidity, sufficient primary air 
should be supplied to distill the volatile matter of the coal , with sufficient secondary air to 
complete the combustion process. Caked masses formed should be broken up constantly, 
and ash and clinker should be disposed of at a uniform rate. 


2. HAND-FIRED GRATES 

In hand-fired boilers, ideal uniform combustion cannot be maintained as firing is 
intermittent. The best condition of fuel bed is obtained when the coal is fired frequently, 
in small amounts, and with proper distribution; when caked masses of coal (if any) are 
broken, up as rapidly as formed; and when ashes and clinker are not allowed to clog the 
fuel bed. 

METHODS OF FIRING. — Three methods in general use for hand-firing boilers are: 

Spread Firing.— -A small amount of fresh coal is distributed evenly over the entire 
surface of the fire. It is commonly used with anthracite and other low-volatile coals. 

Alternate Firing. — Fresh coal is fired on but one-half of the grate at a time. The freshly 
liberated volatile matter absorbs the necessary heat for combustion from the brighter 
parts of the fire. It is particularly suitable for non-caking coals. 

CoMng-Firing. — Especially suited to caking coals. Fresh coal is placed on the front 
edge of the fire and allowed to coke. After distillation is complete, the coke is spread 
over the fire. Lower rates of combustion are obtained with this method than with the 
other two. 



AIR APPORTIONMENT should be about equal between ash-pit door and openings 
in fire door. Draft should be adjusted by the boiler-outlet damper, either by hand ox by 
an automatic damper regulator. 

THICKNESS OF FUEL BED depends on furnace design; kind, size, and condition 
of coal; characteristics of ash; draft available, and steaming rate. In general, with natural 
draft, a thickness of from 4 to 8 in. is common with run-of-mine bituminous and anthra- 
cite buckwheat; with semi-bituminous coals, thickness is from 10 to 14 in. See U. S. 
Bureau of Mines Tech. Paper No. 80, Hand Firing Soft Coal under Power-plant Boilers; 
Univ. of 111. Engg. Expt. Station Circular No. 7, Fuel Economy in Operation of Hand- 
fired Plants; Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler Rooms, Cochrane Corporation. 
Philadelphia. 

COMBUSTION CHAMBERS in hand-fired boilers usually have firebrick walls. These, 
when hot, help to maintain the high temperature required for combustion. The combus- 
tion chamber often is of special form to compel the volatile gases to mix with second- 
ary air. 

With anthracite and other low-volatile coals a firebrick arch sometimes is sprung 
over the grate to assist ignition. The more volatile coals produce longer flames, and 
consequently the furnace must be made longer by setting it in front of the boiler as a 
Dutch-oven, or using a deflecting arch under the boiler to postpone contact of burning 
gases with the relatively cold boiler surface. The Dutch-oven furnace helps to attain 
smokeless combustion, except when the burning rate is high. Arrangements to mix air 
and volatile gases include multiple arches, piers or wing walls, and jets of air or steam 
injected through the front, sides, or bridge wall of the furnace. 
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COMBUSTION RATES depend on the characteristics of the coal and ash, thickness 
of fuel bed, total grate surface, air passage area of the grates, and the draft. Average 
rates, in lb. of fuel per sq. ft. of grate surface per hr. are: 


Type of 

Anthracite 

Semi- 

Semi- 

Bituminous 

Lignite 

Coke 

Draft 

anthracite 

bituminous 

Eastern 

‘Western 

Breeze 

Natural 

15 

16 

13 

20 

30 

25 


Forced I 

20 

25 

35 

30 

35 

35 

20 


CRATE AREAS. — The old method of proportioning grate area, i.e., V 30 to Veo of 
boiler heating surface, may produce unsatisfactory results, and generally is inadvisable. 
The total width of grate surface usually is the distance between the walls of the setting; 
the length is made sufficient to provide the area necessary to burn the coal at reasonable 
combustion rates. For hand-fired anthracite, lengths up to 12 ft. have been used with 
dumping grates. Tor soft-coal the limit of length of ordinary grates usually is 6 ft.; 
if longer, it is difficult to clean fires. Table 1 gives the standard dimensions of grates for 
the setting shown in Fig. 9, p. 6—13. 

Grate Bars should be so shaped as to present relatively small areas to the fire and 
expose large surfaces to be cooled by the currents of primary air. Fig. 1 shows several 
typical forms. The flat grate bar (d) for fine coal, is recessed on top to hold a layer of 
fine ash that protects the bar from heat and prevents adherence of clinker. Grate bars 
usually should not be over 3 ft. long. The width of air passage varies with the type 
and size of fuel as well as the type of draft, as shown in Table 2. 

Shaking Grates are of many forms. The fire is more easily cleaned with shaking 
than with stationary grates, and it is not necessary to open furnace doors during cleaning. 
They cost more than ordinary grates, but with them from 1 to 5 % better boiler and 
furnace efficiency is possible. Some forms of shaking grates also dump. 

Inclined shaking grates, arranged to feed coal progressively from the front to a rear 
dump are known as hand-stokers. 


3. STOKERS 

The principal advantages of stokers over hand firing are : Continuous delivery of coal ; 
progressive and gradual distillation of volatile matter; ability to obtain better performance 
and smokeless combustion because of the ease with which the operations can be regu- 
lated at all times; greater combustion capacity obtainable in a furnace; ability to meet 
varying load demands quickly; ability to bum poorer and cheaper grades of coal with 
less smoke and higher efficiency; relief of operators from strenuous duties, thus permitting 
more time for adjusting operating conditions; decreased labor costs in large boiler plants 
where the number of firemen can be reduced. 

CLASSIFICATION. — Stokers are classified as overfeed or underfeed. Certain stokers 
of each type require forced draft; others operate with natural draft. 

Overfeed Stokers include: 1. Front-feed, inclined-grate stokers; coal enters at the 
front, and is fed down an incline to the ash dump at the bottom; 2 . Double-inclined, 

Tablet. — Dimensions of Grates for Horizontal Tubular Boilers for Various Classes of Coal 

(For hand-firing; combustion rate not over 25 lb. of coal per sq. ft. of grate surface per hr.) 


Height of Bottom of Boiler, in. 


Diam- 
eter of 
Boiler, 
in. 

Length 

of 

Tubes, 

ft. 

1 Size of Grates 

Volatile 

> 35% 

Volatile, 1 8-35% | 

Volatile 

1 < 18% 

Width 

Length 

Area, 

SQ. ft. 

Above 

grate 

Above 

bridge- 

wall 

Above 

grate 

Above 

bridge- 

wall 

Above 

grate 

Above 

bridge- 

wall 

54 

54 

14 

16 

4'— 0" 
4'-0" 

4'-0" 

4 / -0" 

16 1 

16 } 

32 

12 

28 1/2 

11 

28 

10 

60 

60 

16 

18 

4'~6" 
A'- 6" 

4'-6" 

5'-0" 

20 1 / 4 ) 
22 1/2 } 

36 

14 

32 

12 

28 

10 

66 

66 

16 

18 

5'~0" 

5'~0" 

5'-0" 

5'-6" 

27 1/2 1 

40 

16 

36 

14 

32 

12 

72 

16 

5'-6" 

5'-6" 

30 1/4, 







72 

18 

5'- 6" 

6'-0" 

44 

18 

40 

16 

36 

14 

72 

20 

5'-6" 

6 / -6" 

35 V 4 1 







78 

16 

6'-0" 

6'-0" 

36 , 

39 \ 







78 

18 

6'-0" 

6'- 6" 

48 

20 

44 

18 

40 

16 

78 

20 

6'— 0" 

7'-0" 

42 1 







84 

84 

18 

20 

6'- 6" 
6'- 6" 

7'-0" 

7'-0" 

45 1/2) 
45 l/ 2 f 

52 

22 

48 

20 

44 

18 
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side-feed stokers; coal is fed from "both sides, down inclined grates to a refuse pocket at 
the center. 3. Chain-grate or traveling-grate stokers; the entire coal bed moves hori- 
zontally from front to rear. 

Underfeed Stokers include: 1. Single-retort stokers, usually horizontal, with lateral 
ash dumps. 2. Multiple-retort stokers, usually inclined with refuse discharge at the rear. 

Table 3 shows types of stokers generally most suitable for the various fuels, as given 
by T. A. Marsh in Design and Application of Traveling-Grate Stokers (Power, Feb. 21, 
1928) . Table 3 should be considered as tentative, as the art of burning coal is still (1 935) 
in the development §tage. For example, the use of preheated air now permits fuels high 
in moisture to be burned by methods heretofore partly or wholly inapplicable. 

Overfeed Stokers 

Inclined overfeed stokers usually operate with natural draft. A coking arch at the 
front of the furnace, maintained at a high temperature, reflects heat to and distils volatile 
gases from the entering coal. Air, heated or otherwise, usually is admitted with coal 
under the arch. As a rule, these stokers require more attention than other types and 
seldom are used on boilers larger than 600 Hp. 

Practically all kinds of coal, sawdust, tan bark, and hog fuel can be burned in these 
stokers, but they principally are used with high-volatile, high-ash mid-western .coal. 
Average combustion rate with free-burning coals is from IS to 25 lb. per sq. ft. of hori- 
zontal projected grate surface per hr., with a maximum of 35 lb. ‘With caking coal, 
the maximum combustion rate is 25 lb. 

INCLINED FRONT-FEED STOKERS include a hopper, coal-pusher feeding device, 
dead plate, coking arch, and inlet for secondary air under the arch. The action of the 
pushers and grate bars can be so regulated that when the coal arrives at the ash table, 
it has been completely burned. 

DOUBLE-INCLINED SIDE-FEED STOKERS have coal magazines at each side of 
the furnace. These feed coal to a coking plate, where it meets heated secondary air 
brought through a refractory arch that covers the entire stoker. The grate bars are 
inclined, each alternate bar being in constant motion to feed coal down to the clinker 


Table 2. — Specifications for Hand-Fired G-rntes 

From Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler Rooms (Cochrane Corp.) 


Kind of 
Coal 

Service 

Kind of 
Plant 

Bituminous 

High 

Pressure 


j Industrial 
| Heating . . 


Low 

Pressure 

Heating . . 




|" Industrial 


'High 

Pressure 



Anthracite. 



• Heating . . • 


Low 

Pressure 

Heating . . j 


Type of 
Grate 


Shaking 

Shaking .... 
Shaking .... 

Shaking and 
dumping 


Dumping. . . 


Dumping. . ,i 


Shaking and 
dumping 


Shaking and 
dumping 


Size of Coal 

Width 

of 

Open- 
ings in 
Crate, 
in. 

Free Air 
Space, 

Approximate 
Percent of 
Total 

Grate Area 

Eun-of-mine .... 

3/8 

43 

Slack 

1/4 

35 

Eun-of-mine. .. . 

3/8 

43 

Slack 

1/4 

35 

Eun-of-mine . . . 

r 3/ 8 

43 

Slack 

11/4 

35 

Eun-of-mine . . . 

J 3/8 

44 

Slack 

(1/4 

38 

No. 1 buckwheat 

1/4 

32 

No. 2 buckwheat 

1/8 

19 

No. 2 buckwheat 

1/4 

32 

No. 3 buckwheat 

3/32 

12 

Culm 

5/64 

7 

' No. 1 buckwheat 

1/4 

32 

No. 2 buckwheat 

1/8 

19 

No. 2 buckwheat 

1/4 

32 

No. 3 buckwheat 

3/32 

12 

Culm ... 

5/64 

7 

Pea . 

3/8 

44 

No. 1 buckwheat 

1/4 

38 

No. 2 buckwheat 

5/32 

29 

No. 2 buckwheat 

1/4 

38 

Pea 

3/8 

44 

No. 1 buckwheat 

1/4 

38 

No. 1 buckwheat 

5/32 

29 

No. 2 buckwheat 

1/4 

38 


Kind of Draft. 


These widths of grate 
openings will work 
satisfactorily under 
natural draft. Forced 
draft may be used 
without change of 
the grates where 
steaming rates above 
rating are desired. 

Natural 

Forced 

Strong natural 

Forced 

Forced 

Natural 

Forced 

Strong natural 

Forced 

Forced 

Natural 

Natural 

Forced 

Strong natural 
Natural 
Natural 
Forced 

Strong natural 
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grinder. Exhaust steam from the stoker engine sometimes is admitted to the grinder 
to assist in breaking the refuse of clinkering coal. 

Stokers of this type have large coking spaces, ample coking arches and large combustion 
chambers. Ordinarily they are satisfactory for both uniform and varying loads, but at 
high combustion rates and with certain types of coal, the fuel may avalanch. 


Chain- and Traveling-Grate Stokers 

CHAIN - - AND TRAVELING- GR ATT STOKERS comprise series of small links, form- 
ing a bToad endless belt conveyor carried on rolls or skids. In the traveling-grate type, 
crossbars, extending from endless chains on either side of the furnace, support short 
interlocking grate bars. Both types are driven by sprockets at variable speeds, in con- 
formity with the load on the boiler. Raw fuel is fed at one end and discharged as burned- 
out refuse at the other. The fuel bed is undisturbed while passing through the furnace. 
Natural or forced draft may be used, depending on the design. A minimum ash content 
of 7% is necessary to protect the back end of the stoker from heat. With a properly- 
designed furnace, this type of stoker can bum high-volatile coals without smoke, with 
either natural or forced draft, and also non-caking, clinkering coal, high in ash. Special 
designs can hum small-size anthracite and breeze, using forced draft. Modern (1935) 
designs are relatively free from siftings along the stoker sides, and from cold air p-ast the 
sides, back end, and through the rear portion of the grate. 


CA) 

Fig. 2. Arch Arrangements with Natural Draft Chain-grate Stokers 

Stokers of this type are relatively costly, but require little attention, and maintenance 
is low. They are not so well adapted as the underfeed stokers to meet sudden, heavy 
variations in demands for steam, unless forced draft is used. 

Arches over the fire are necessary to cause mixing of gases from the rear of the grate, 
which are deficient in air, with excess air from the front. Another function is to main- 
tain sufficient temperature to support combustion and to radiate heat to the front of the 
fuel bed to ignite entering fuel and distil volatile matter from it. Arches also prevent 
carrying away by a strong draft much of the fly fuel, which otherwise would be lost. 
Fig. 2 shows typical installations. 

Secondary Air introduced under the front arch prolongs its life. A fan is preferable 
to a steam jet or induced draft. 

Combustion Space Requirements. — Adequate combustion chamber volume ordinarily 
should be provided by suitably locating boiler surface with respect to the grate according 
to recommended dimensions in Table 4. 




Table 3. — Application of Stokers for Various Fuels 


Fuel 

Anthracite 

Coke Breeze 

Semi-anthracite 

Semi-bituminous (coking) 

Bituminous (coking) 

Bituminous (free-burning, ash > 10 or 129cA 
Bituminous (free-burning, ash < 10 or 12%-). 

Sub-bituminous 

Lignite . - 


Preferable Stoker 
Traveling grate,* forced draft 
Traveling grate,* forced draft 
Traveling grate,* forced draft 
Underfeed and inclined overfeed 
Underfeed and inclined overfeed 
Traveling grate,* forced or natural draft 
Traveling grate,* underfeed or side inclined f 
Traveling gTate,* forced or natural draft 
Traveling grate,* forced or natural draft 


* “Traveling grate,” is used to cover chain grates as well as traveling carrier-bar stokers, 
t If ash fuses at a temperature below 2400° F., traveling grates are preferable. If the percentage 
of ash is less than 7, underfeed stokers. are preferable. 
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Air Leakage around the grate may be minimized by: 1. Adjustable ledge plates to 
seal gaps between sides of stoker and furnace wall, 2. A tight ashpit to reduce infiltra- 
tion at rear of stoker. 3. A well-fitted damper at the rear, between upper and lower 
runs. 4. A seal below lower run. A water-back, connected in the boiler circuit, set 
into an overhanging bridge wall, close to the grate, will compress the back of the fuel 
bed, and increase its density, thus decreasing air infiltration at this point. It also will 
reduce the amount of unburned fuel discharged to the ashpit, protect the bridge wall, 
and prevent adherence of clinker. Sidewall water-boxes may be necessary to prevent 
clinker building up on the furnace walls, which then may cause increased air leakage. 

Operation. — The coal hopper outlet gate 
should be adjusted for proper thickness of fuel 
bed for the grade of coal burned, i.e., 2 V2 to 5 
in. for fine anthracite, 4 to 6 in. for mid-west 
bituminous and lignite coals. The bed should 
be as thin as possible consistent with ignition 
and burning out at the proper point. Stoker 
speed and draft should be varied for load 
variations. Tor best results with the more 
volatile coals, coal that will pass through a 1 in. 
ring should be used, although screenings up to 
2 in. will burn satisfactorily. A fuel bed of 
uniform density, offering correct resistance to air 
flow, is obtained with coal containing 50% fines. 
The addition of 3% moisture to the coal before 
firing will reduce sifting and blow-holes in the 
fire, and thereby reduce excess air and improve 
ignition- This extra moisture, reduces overall efficiency only a few tenths of 1%. 

TfATFRAL-TRAFT CHAIN-GRATE STOKERS. — Free burning, high- volatile bitu- 
minous and sub-bituminous coals and lignite can be burned with high efficiency on natu- 
ral-draft chain-grate stokers. The design of the arch depends on the percentage of volatile 
matter and heating value of the fuel, the combustion rate and the stoker length- With 
natural draft, an arch height of about 36 in. at the front has been found to give good 
results. Tig. 3 (T. A. Marsh, Elec. World, Oct. 23, 1920) shows the relation of arch 
length to ignition rate. The intersection of the ordinate corresponding to the product 
(combustion rate X stoker length) with the curve representing calorific value of fuel gives 
the length of the arch in feet. Fig. 2 shows several arrangements of furnaces for natural- 
draft chain-grate stokers. Turbulence of the gases is insured by the arches a and b in 
furnace A , and by increased velocity of gases in the narrow throats of the other furnaces. 


Table 4.— Height of Settings for Various Types of Stoker-equipped Boilers * 

(From Heat Power Engineering by Barnard, Ellenwood and Hirshfeld) 



| Underfeed Stoker 

| Chain Grate Stoker 

1 

Overfeed Stoker 


Multiple 

Retort 

Single 

Retort 

Natural 

Draft 

Forced 
Draft § 

Side 

Feed 

Front 

Feed 


Types £ 4, 6 , 
11, 13, 15, 16 

Typesf 2, 4, 
5, 11, 16 

Typesf I, 2, 
7, 8 , 10 

Types! 1, 2, 

3, 7, 8, 10 

Types 1 4, 12 

Typesf 9, 14 


I Min.f 

P.M 4 

Min.f 

P.M.f 

Mint 

P.M.f 

Min.f 

P.M.f 1 

Min.f 

P.M.f 

Min.f 

P.M.f 

Water Tube 













Horizontal, all sizes 

11 ' 0 " 

13' 0" 

9' 0" 

1 V 0 " 

10 ' 0 " 

12 ' 0 " 

12 ' 0 " 

14' 0 " 

W 0 " 

11 ' 0" 

9' 0" 

1 ro" 

Inclined (H.M.D.),all sizosf . . 

7' 6 " 

8 ' 6" 

6 ' 6" 

8 ' 6 " 

6 ' 0 " 

8 ' 0 " 

7 0" 

8 ' 0 " 

5' 0" 

7' 0" 

6 ' 6" 

8 ' 0 " 

Inclined (V.M.D. ), all sizesf . . 

6 ' 0" 

7' 0" 

5' 0" 

7 0" 

4' 0" 

5' 0" 

6 ' 0 " 

& 0 " 

y 6 " 

5' 0" 

4 / 0 " 

5' 6 " 

Vertical (H.M.D.), all sizesf . . 

y 6 " 

5' 0" 

3' 6" 

5' 0" 

3' 6" 

4' 6 " 

4' 0" 

5' 0" 

y o" 

4' 0" 

3' 6" 

5' 0" 

Vertical (V.M.D.), 1509 sq.ft.t 

V 6" 

5' 0" 

4' 6" 

5' 0" 

A' 6 " 

5' 0" 

5' 0" 

5' 6 " 

y 3 " 


3' 6" 

4' 6 " 

Vertical (V.M.D.), 2509 sq. ft.t 

5' 6" 

6 ' 0 " 

5' 6" 

6 ' 0 " 

4' 6 " 

5' 0" 

5' 0" 

5' 6 " 

y 3 " 


3' 6 " 

4' 6 " 

Vertical (V.M.D.), 5009 sq.ft.t 

6 ' 0" 

6' 6 " 

6 ' 0" 

6 ' 6 " 

A 1 6" 

5' 0" 

6 ' 0 " 

6 ' 6 " 

3' 3" 


3' 6" 

4' 6 " 

Horizontal Return Tubular 













72 in 

8 ' 0 " 

10 ' 0 " 

7' 6 " 

8 ' 6 " 

7'0" 

8 ' 0 " 

8 ' 0 " 

10 ' 0 " 

7' 0" 

8 ' 0 " 

6 ' 0 " 

8 ' 0 " 

64 in 

8 ' 0" 

10 ' 0 " 

7' 6 " 

8 ' 6 " 

7 0" 

8 ' 0 " 

8 ' 0 " 

10 ' 0 " 

7'0" 

9' 0" 

6 ' 0" 

8 ' 0 " 


* Setting heights are defined as follows: Water-tube Boilers: Horizontal tubes, floor line to 
bottom nf header above stoker; Inclined tubes (H.M.D.), Vertical tubes (H.M.D.), floor line to 
center of mud drum; Inclined tubes (V.M.D.), Vertical tubes (V.M.D.), floor line to top of mud 
drum. Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers: Floor line to under side of shell 

t II.M.I). = horizontal mud drum; V.M.D. = vertical mud drum; Min. «= absolute minimum; 
P.M. = preferred minimum. 

f Types: 1. Babcock & Wilcox; 2, Burke; 3. Coxe; 4. Detroit; 5. Type E; 6. Frederick; 
7. Green; S. Harrington; 9. Huber; 10. Illinois; 11. Jones; 12. Murphy; 13. Riley; 14. Roney; 
15. Taylor; 16. Westinghmise. 

§ When burning coke breeze and anthracite fines, the setting heights indicated should be 
materially increased to provide for proper arch and furnace design. 
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Combustion Rate 
Pounds of Coal per foot of Grate 
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Combustion Rates for most efficient operation with free-burning coal range from 20 
to 30 lb. per sq. ft. of grate surface per hr., with a maximum rate of 40 lb. and a minimum 
of 5 lb- Draft loss, up to combustion rates of 35 lb., is approximately 0.1 in. of water 
per 10 lb- of coal per hr. per sq. ft. of grate, the loss increasing at higher combustion rates. 

Operating Results possible with proper operation, without an economizer or preheater, 
are monthly efficiencies of boiler and furnace of over 70%, with CO 2 at the boiler outlet 
of 12 to 13%. Combustible in refuse should range from 15 to 25% at combustion rates 
of 25 to 40 lb. per sq. ft. per hr. 

FORCED-DRAFT TRAVELING- GRATE STOKERS differ from natural-draft stokers 
in that a series of transverse independent forced-draft compartments, under the upper 
run of the traveling grate, are sup- 
plied, by * fan, with air under 
pressure from an air duct along the 
side of the boiler. Connections 
between the duct and compart- 
ments have dampers to control 
under-fire pressures in the various 
compartments. If the furnace has 
but a single arch, maximum under- 
fire pressure is carried only in the 
front compartment, the pressure 
tapering off to nearly zero in the 
rear compartment as shown in 
Fig. 4. In furnaces with front 
and rear arches, maximum under- 
fire pressure is at about two-thirds 
of the distance to the rear, pres- 
sures of 1 / 4 C to 1 Ji in. of water being 
carried in front and rear compart- 
ments. 

TTsed with Low-volatile Coals. *• ^ 

For small-size anthracite, air open- 
ings in. the grate must be small enough to prevent sifting. Special arrangements are 
necessary for primary kindling of the coal before it reaches the first forced-draft air com- 
partment, utilizing heat radiated from the hot refractory surface of the arch. Entering 
fuel must ‘ ‘see’ ’ the arch through a greater angle, as A in Fig. 5 than that at B, through 
which it sees any relatively cold surface. In one stoker design, a small suction compart- 




with Traveling-grate Stoker 
for Anthracite 


to Reduce Stratification 
and Fly Ash 



Fig. 7. Traveling-grate Stoker 
with Front and Rear Arches 


ment at the front of the stoker draws some hot furnace gas down through the fresh 
fuel to ignite quickly moist or low- volatile fuels. 

Stratification of gases and carrying of fly ash by the furnace gases can be overcome 
by introducing air over the fire or placing the arch at the rear. See Fig. 6. 

Front and rear arches often are used to form a narrow throat in which gases from 
the front and rear portions of the grate are mixed. Combustion is completed in the 
upper combustion chamber. See Fig. 7. 

Used with Bituminous Coals and Lignite. — Forced draft under traveling-grate stokers 
permits higher combustion rates of free-burning coals than does natural draft. Efficiency 
curves are higher (5 to 6%). They also are flatter- Arches are smaller than with natural- 
draft stokers, but they must be set higher to prevent erosion. Side-wall water-boxes 
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and water-backs are necessary. Caking and coking coals that could not be burned on 
these stokers with natural draft are burned successfully with forced draft by reason of 
the air pressure breaking up the fuel bed. Water-cooled arches and side walls will avoid 
rapid destruction of brickwork by heat. An additional arch over the rear of the stoker 
is desirable when the coal varies in quality. 

Combustion Bates for best results with bituminous coal should range from 30 to 40 lb. 
per sq. ft. per hr., with a maximum of 60 lb- when ash content ranges from 10 to 25%. 
A survey by N.E.L.A. in 1927 showed an average combustion rate of 43.5 lb. and average 
stoker maintenance cost of 4 cts. per ton of coal burned. With anthracite or coke breeze 

combustion rates range 
from 30 to 38 lb. per sq. 

f erate ner h 
forced draft of 1.5 to 2 in. 
of water, with maximum 
and minimum rates of 55 
and 10 lb. respectively. 

Operating Results with 
bituminous coal should 
show combined boiler and 
furnace monthly effi- 
ciencies of 70 to 77%; 
CC> 2 of 12 to 15%; com- 
bustible in refuse, 10 to 20%. With anthracite and coke breeze, monthly efficiencies of 
boiler and furnace should range from 72 to 76%. 

Underfeed Stokers 

Underfeed stokers operate at combustion rates as high as 110 lb. per sq. ft. of grate 
per hr. if ash fusion temperature is not below 2400° F. The field of the underfeed stoker 
comprises bituminous and semi-bituminous caking or free-burning coals, and to a lesser 
extent other grades of coal, including culm, coke breeze and small-size anthracite mixed 
with bituminous coal. 

The essential principle of the underfeed stoker is a reciprocating ram or rams which 
feed coal from hoppers at the front of the furnace into the bottom of horizontal or slightly 
inclined retorts. The raw coal is underneath burning coal at the top of the fuel bed, 
which distils the volatile matter from the fresh coal. The liberated gases pass upwards 
through the burning coal, and are burned with air entering through tuyeres at the upper 
edges of the retorts. The coke which remains after distillation of the gases gradually 
is pushed upwards by entering fresh fuel and burns on the surface of the fuel bed. The 

entire fuel bed is worked toward the rear of 
the stoker or on to dead plates at the sides 
of the retort, ash and refuse being discharged 
into an ash hopper or removed by hand. 

Forced draft always is necessary. Rams 
and pushers, and sometimes also the ash 
disposal equipment, are driven by a motor 
or engine. Fuel and air supply can be regu- 
lated automatically by variations in steam 
pressure. Arches are unnecessary and con- 
siderable heat is transmitted to the boiler by 
radiation. This results in a relatively low 
temperature of gases passing through the 
boiler, even at high combustion rates. 

SIMPLE SINGLE -RE TORT STOKERS, Fig. 8, use a steam-driven ram or a screw 
feed, together with supplementary adjustable-stroke pushers, to properly distribute coal 
in the retort. From the surface of the fuel bed, refuse is deposited on dead plates whence 
it is removed by hand through doors in the front. In some designs the dead plates may 
be dropped to dump to the ashpit. Access doors on the sides of the furnace are 
unnecessary. 

At moderate combustion rates, even with high-volatile coals, combustion is complete 
within a short distance of the surface of the fuel bed. The capacity of these stokers is 
From 800 to 1200 lb. of coal per hr. Por greater capacities, two ox three stokers may be 
3et in a single furnace. 

SINGLE-RETORT STOKERS WITH LATERAL GRATES resemble simple single 
" x -"--kers, except that stationary or movable overfeed grates are interposed between 
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the retort and the dead plates or dump plates. Air to the overfeed grates should bo 
suitably regulated. The capacity of these stokers ranges from 1200 to 9000 lb. of coal 
per hr. The feed ram may be steam or hydraulically driven, or a motor-driven crank- 
shaft and connecting-rod 
may be used. This type of 
stoker may be used in boilers 
set side by side in continuous 
batteries, as no access doors 
in the sides of the furnace 
are necessary. 

MULTIPLE -RETORT 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
occupy the full width ot the 
furnace. The fuel bed con- 
stantly moves from front to 
rear, and refuse is fed con- 
tinuously to an ash dump. 

See Fig. 10. These stokers 
are from 6 to 28 ft. or more 
wide, with 3 to 16 retorts, 
and from 8 to 27 ft. or more 
long. Each retort may have 
from 13 to 69 or more replaceable tuyeres. Underfeed stokers can operate at higher 

combustion rates than other stokers, and in Large 
units occupy a greater proportion of the area under 
the boiler. For a given rate of steam generation, 
they require less heat-absorbing surface, and permit 
individual units to have high steam generating ca- 
pacity. These stokers can be brought quickly from 
bank to full capacity and can meet wide and rapid 
changes in load. Some furnaces have a stoker at 
each end discharging to a common ashpit. 

Control of the shape of the fuel bed to give proper 
air distribution is by adjustment of the length of 
pusher strokes and speeds of the various group® of 
rams. This also keeps the fuel bed open and free of 
clinkers. The active area of the fuel bed may be 
zoned, with independent regulation of air supply to 
each zone. A typical arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 11. 

Refuse discharging equipment comprises simple 
dump plates, double dumping grates, rocker plates 
and clinker grinders. With clinker grinders, the 
final combustible in the refuse can be reduced to 5% 
if the grinder pocket is large enough to hold ash for 
12 hr., and air is forced through its walls. Shorten- 
ing the time of burning out refuse to 6 hr. will 
raise the combustible to 15%. With dump grates, 
combustible in refuse may be from 15 to 25%. 

Furnace walls for high combustion rates 
must withstand high, furnace temperatures 
and erosive and slagging action of molten 
fly ash. Materials used are special grades 
of firebrick, silicon carbide blocks (if ash is 
not high in iron oxide), hollow perforated 
blocks through which secondary air is dis- 
charged, or water-cooled refractory or me- 
tallic blocks (,see p. 0—95). The walls may 
be made hollow, and primary combustion 
air circulated through them. Protection 
from erosion and adhesion of molten clinkers 
may be obtained by the use of high air- 
cooled side-wall tuyeres (see Fig. Ill) or 
water-cooled metallic surfaces (see Fig. 12). 

Boilers fitted with underfeed stokers must be set in batteries of not more than two, as 




Fig. 11. Underfeed Stoker with 
Zoned Air Supply 
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access doors for inspection and cleaning of side -walls are necessary in at least one Bide 
of the furnace. 

Water-cooled underfeed stokers have been developed to burn low grade mid-western 
semi-bituminous coal, with ash fusion temperature as low as 1900° F., at a rate of 48 lb. 
per sq. ft. of grate surface per hr. ( Mech . Engg., Dec., 1935). Stoker tuyeres are cooled 
by forced circulation of water through groups of three tubes laid lengthwise of each 
tuyere stack, extending downward over stationary extension grates to a header near the 
clinker grinders. Groups of shorter tubes protect the remainder of the extension grates 
that register with the lower ends of the retorts. Side and rear furnace walls of such 
installations should be water-cooled to withstand the action of ash with such low fusion 
temperature. 

Combustion Rates may range from bank to 75 lb. of coal per sq. ft. of projected grate 
surface per hr. The upper limit depends on kind of coal, furnace design, and available 

draft- With zoned-air control, combustion rates as 
high as 1101b. have been carried. Without zoned-air 
control, best operation is at combustion rates of 35 to 
45 lb., although rates as high as 90 lb. have been 
carried satisfactorily. The usual average in central 
stations, according to an extensive N.E.L.A. survey 
in 1928, was 50 1b.; average total stoker maintenance 
cost was 9.5 cts. per ton of coal burned. 

Operating Conditions. — Excess air required with 
underfeed stokers is relatively low, but it should not 
be reduced to a point where boiler exit gases contain 
CO, or furnace temperatures are greater than furnace 
walls can withstand. Forced-draft pressures range from 
3 /4 to 1 in. of -water per 10 lb. of coal burned per sq. 
ft. of projected grate surface per hr. Air preheated to 
300 to 500° F. sometimes is used. The closure of stoker 
air passages by expansion and growth of metals must 
be avoided by proper design and material. Prohibitive 
stresses and distortion also must be avoided. 

Power required to operate such stokers may be, under extreme conditions, as much 
as 3 /4 to 1 Hp. per retort, burning from 700 to 1100 lb. of coal per hr. 

Gross Efficiency of large steam-generating units with economizers, but without air 
preheaters, and equipped with multiple-retort stokers ranges from 90% at low loads to 
75% at high loads. Under such conditions, excess air will vary from 20 to 10%. 

_ Manufacturers ofc representative stokers are: Overfeed Stokers: Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit; 
Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass. Chain - and Traveling-grate Stokers : Babcock and Wilcox 
Co., New York; Combustion Engineering Co., New York; Laclede Stoker Co., St. Louis; Riley 
btoker Co., Worcester, Mass. Underfeed Stokers: American Engg. Co., Philadelphia; Combustion 
Engg. Co., New York; Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit; Hoffman Combustion Engg. Co., Detroit- 
Riley Stokei Corp., Worcester, Mass.; Westinghouse Elec, and Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa ■ 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, III. 


Auxilary Aspilitor 



4. PULVERIZED COAL* 

To insure complete combustion, the coarser coal particles must have motion relative 
to the gases surrounding them, which removes products of combustion and volatile mat- 
ter, and supplies additional oxygen. This is accomplished by intensive mixing of the 
pulverized coal, resulting in turbulence. "When secondary air is used, it is injected, at 
velocities of 60 to 150 ft. per sec., crosswise into the coal-carrying primary air. Turbu- 
lence reduces flame length., increases the effectiveness of the furnace and permits a smaller 
furnace^ to be used for a given output. Flame length varies with size of the fuel parti- 
cles, being shortened by finer and more uniform pulverization; other factors are percent- 
age and composition of volatile constituent, furnace temperature, and excess air. 
Turbulence may reduce flame length to less than 10 ft. Long flames can be given helical 
or U-shaped paths, the shape of the furnace being adapted to the space available. 

BUR.fTEE.S. — The essentials of a good burner are uniform turbulent mixture of coal 
and primary air, with provision so to regulate the flow of both coal and air as to give 
good combustion at minimum, normal and maximum loads. It should not produce 
flames of excessive length or velocity, nor offer excessive resistance to air and coal flow. 
The metal exposed to radiation should be a minimum, and the burner should be capable 
of easy cleaning. Furnace volume may be decreased by improving combustion condi- 
tions in the burner. 


* See also pp. 4-28 to 4-37. 
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Factors influencing burner design and op- 
eration are the fineness, surface moisture, and 
volatile matter of the coal, and the size and 
porosity of the coke particles formed, the 
quantity, temperature and pressure of primary 
and secondary air, and the method of mixing 
air and coal. Furnace design and load varia- 
tions also are important factors. The usual 
range of burner capacity is from 2 to 3 1 h to 1 ; 
if a wider range in boiler capacity is needed, it 
is obtained by changing the number of burners 
in operation. Burners are of either stream-line 
or turbulent type. 

To prevent flare-backs, the velocity of fuel 
and primary air through the piping and burner 
always must be greater than that of flame 
propagation. The tendency of turbulence is 
to equalize conditions across the coal-air 
stream, and both shorten and widen the flame. 
It is easier to produce initial turbulence than 
to maintain it further along in the furnace. 

Primary Air Ratio. — The ratio of primary 
air to coal should be kept as nearly constant 
as possible. In unit systems it varies widely 
with load, and adjustments are made at the 
burner outlet to obtain proper velocity of mix- 
ture entering the furnace. With the bin 
system, the primary-air-coal ratio is under con- 
trol at ad James. With a single burner, the 



a, Coal and 10 per cent air; b, 20 per cent 
air; c, velocity 100 to 150 ft. per sec.; d f ve- 
locity 10 to 15 ft. per sec.; e, fine coal par- 
ticles ; /, about 65 per cent air ; g, coarse coal 
particles 



ratio is set for moderate fuel-burning rates, arid a lower ratio is 
maintained for higher loads than for lighter ones. With a 
multiple-burner bin-system installation, the ratio can be held 
constant, and the fuel burning rate varied by the number of 
burners in operation. 

With refractory furnace walls, it sometimes is necessary to 
increase the air-fuel ratio at higher loads in order to limit 
furnace temperature. The primary air fed with the coal varies 
with the type of burner, from a small percentage to 100% of 
the total air. 

Stream-line Burners produce long flames with little or no 
turbulence. Fig. 13 shows a simple form of stream-line fan-tail 
burner, used in vertical firing. It discharges thin, fiat streams 
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Fig. 15. Turbulent Circu- 
lar Burner 

of primary air and coal downward, as shown in Fig. __ 

14. The streams are parallel and edgewise to the front 
furnace wall. Secondary air passes through the hollow \ 

refractory wall, thereby cooling it, and enters the furn- 
ace through ports in the front waLl at sufficient velocity 
to produce turbulence when it meets the air-coal stream 
from the burner. The nozzles of -these burners some- 
times are ribbed, serrated, or rifled; deflectors at the 
outlet may cause j ets of tertiary air to strike the primary 
stream. Such expedients tend to shorten the flame. 

Turbulent Burners may have circular or straight 
narrow outlets. Secondary air passes through them, ' }'%=■*- f/J ~ 

under either forced or induced draft, and meets the ’ r ’■£. 

coal-laden primary air as the two enter the furnace. ;.. raI . r3 ' cl ‘ -i] 

In comparison with a stream-line burner, the flame is tr r “ : v .. . ' i|- 

short and flaring. Fig. 15 shows a simple form of circu- - ■■ -■ 2. 

lar burner, which usually discharges horizontally ■ - — * !j 

through refractory walls. Primary air and coal flow 
through the central nozzle, at the end of which is a Fig.; 15. 
diffuser. Secondary air flows under pressure through 
the annular chamber surrounding the coal stream, and which frequently contains adjustable 
guide vanes. Provision is made to regulate the flow of both coal and air. Fig. 16 shows 
a combination burner that can burn pulverized coal, gas, or oil, or all in combination. 


-A 




Combination Burner for 
Coal, Oil or Gaa 
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Tie 17 shows a turbulent intertube burner installation between the vertical tubes of 
water-cooled furnace walls. Secondary air jets entering under pressure through oblique 
ports, arranged alternately on either side of each stream break 

up the vertical streams of primary air and coal. These burners 

7^3 are suitable for furnaces with bottoms designed for coals 

! whose ash has high fusion temperatures. 

The cross-tube burner. Fig. 18, was developed for furnaces 
. if with slag-tap bottoms, in which low-fusion temperature ash 
Sf-SEiisJ -S must be held molten. The burner discharges primary air and 
1 coal through a horizontal slot into spaces between the vertical 
to A. 1 1 water-wall tubes, either horizontally or at an angle. Secondary 

r hie air enters through adjustable tuyeres m the furnace wall, 

JA% ! above and below the coal stream, and distnbutes the flame 

^ U g 

J r | a 3 FEEDERS to reguiace delivery of pulverized coal into the 

fL FttLI primary air stream are required with the bin system; with the 
JJHI' MRS unit system feeders are unnecessary as primary air is fed 
r - through the unit pulverizer and picks up the coal when it is 

4£SStlPU 'X suitably pulverized. Feeders must be designed to prevent 

Jfr i A flooding, because of the fluid character of dry pulverized coal. 

SfgSg !: J-*/ / Feeders use revolving screw conveyors, belt or chain con- 

i t i J /, veyors, revolving plates, star wheels, rocking gates, revolving 

U (t / A pockets, or reciprocating pushers. Conveyor types utilize a 

\Ms \| spring-loaded regulator to prevent flooding. In one screw- 

conveyor type, primary air, as it passes the end of the screw 
underpressure of 8 to 20 in. of water, entrains the coal and 
t carries it to the burner. Dampers control the primary air. 

Fro. 17. Turbulent Inter- c , 1J3ua liy are attached to the bottom of pulverized coal 

tube Burner b louTre gates between, and have agitators to pre- 

EflRWA r CEDESlGN rb "te “burning of coal in pulverized form imposes certain 

- boii - ^ofthfishand s&a scares 

Unnnnnt f*“Va BS3 c52£& «“^l£Tw£h XTfuelf Tht Teport of 

|UzWd the International Railway Fuel Assoc. {Power, 

JJAM --- I 1 June 19, 1928) shows heat release rates ranging 
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Pig. 18. Cross Tube Burner 
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W V .Note- A ir control ^ 0a.fi box 
f A.-<fe— * hamper not shown manifold 

SECTION A-A. 

Tig. 19. Gas Burner Giving Moderate Mixing 


from 15,000 B.t.u. per cu. ft. of furnace per hr w ‘tb s olid refra C tory walls to 30,000 
B.t.u. with water walls, with ash fusion temperature above 2400 F and from 12,5 
to 22,000 B.t.u. with ash fusion temperatures of 2100-2400 B.t.u. bee also p. b »a 

Manufacturers of representative burners and feeders are: Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York; 
Combustion Engg. Co., New York; Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


5. GAS BURNERS 


Gas burners used in boiler furnaces differ in the degree of mmmg fuel and air that 
occurs in the burner. Long, luminous flames result from burners m which mixing 
slight; short, non-luminous flames come from burners that mix gas with all of the com- 

bUB Aspimting burners generally are used in boiler furnaces. Fig. 19 shows a type .that 

produces a moderate amount of miring. Gas is introduced m various ways. 

which shows a combination burner for gas, pulverized coal, and oil, a film of gas flowing 
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around the circumference of the burner throat replaces the numerous small jets of 
Fig. 19. Either natural or forced draft may be used. 

The Venturi-type burner, with a central nozzle for gas injection is used for rapid 
mixing. Primary air is induced by the re- 
duced pressure in the Venturi throat. See 
Fig. 29. A modified Venturi-type burner, 
in -which mixing is done in two stages, is 
shown in Fig. 21. 




\ Fum« Supporting lug 
retention .ring 


Fig. 20. Venturi-type Gas Burner 


Sect: ■■.dairy/* 
i.:r .nine > 
St!co"d*ry' 
air control 


Fig. 21. Modified Venturi-type Gas Burner 


FURNACE REQUIREMENTS. — Special requirements are imposed on the design of 
boiler furnaces by the burning of gas. See p. 6-11. 

Manufacturers of representative gas burners are: Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Peabody Engg. Corp., New York; Todd Combustion 
Equipment, Inc., New York. 


6. OIL BTJRKEHS * 

The principal requisites of an oil burner are: It must completely atomize or vaporize 
oil; it must not clog or drool; the jet must be so shaped that it will completely- mix with 
the air necessary for combustion ; combustion must be complete and excess air at a mini- 
mum over the entire operating range ; the burner must be accessible for cleaning, and 
require a minimum of attention. 

Vaporizing burners are not used in large boiler furnaces. Two classes of atomizing 
burners are used: 1. Those that effect atomization by spraying, usually by steam jets, 
although jets of compressed air may be used. 2. Those that atomize mechanically, 
without any atomizing fluid. 

STEAM-ATOMIZING BURNERS use the atomizing fluid to break the oil into 
minute particles and carry them into the furnace. These burners are either outside- 
mixing or inside-mixing. Steam for atomization should be at a pressure of 25 to 80 lb. 
per sq. in., gage. The amount of steam required for atomizing, pumping and heating the 
oil depends on the burner design and the method of control, ranging from 2 to 7 % of the 
total steam generated. The temperature of the oil delivered to the burner at a pressure 
of 40 to 60 lb. per sq. in., gage, is 150° to 199° F. This type of burner seldom is designed 
to pass more than 1000 lb. of oil per hr. when using natural draft, but at least one design 
can burn 1500 lb. when using air at a pressure of 2 in. of water in the air register around 
the burner. 



Fig. 22. Outside-mixing Burner Tig. 23. Inside-mixing Burner 


Outside-mixing Burners usually are confined to boilers operating at moderate rates, 
with little change in load. Fig. 22 shows a simple form giving a flat flame. Combustion 
air enters through checker work forming part of the furnace hearth. The combination, 
of flame shape and method of supplying air limits the furnace to a single row of burners. 
Forcing the burner causes incomplete atomization, resulting in slower burning, smoking, 
fouling of boiler surfaces, and decreased efficiency. 

Inside-mixing Burners may be built to give either flat or hollow conical flames. 
Fig. 23 shows one of the former. In the latter the flame is short, and air readily enters 
it. Air is induced, through controllable registers enclosing the burner, by the furnace 


II- 1 7 


* See also p. 4-49 . 
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draft and by aspiration of the steam jet. Air pressure, at high combustion rates, is up to 
2 in. of water. These burners can be set in multiple rows, providing any reasonable 
range of boiler operation, limited only by furnace volume. 

Under certain operating conditions, steam atomizing burners may be noisy. The 
blow-pipe action may injure the walls of improperly constructed furnaces. Other objec- 
tions are additional moisture produced in flue gases and the cost of steam for atomizing. 
Nevertheless, they are widely used in small plants because of their low initial cost and free- 
dom from complication. 

MECHANICAL- ATOMIZIN' G- BURNERS comprise rotary burners and spray-nozzle 
burners. The former is used only under low-pressure boilers. 

Spray-nozzle Burners are practically the only ones used in power-plant boiler furnaces. 
Oil under a pressure of 50 to 300 lb. per sq. in., and at temperatures of from 100° to 350° F. 
issues in a hollow cone from a small orifice in the nozzle. Suitable passages in the nozzle 
cause a whirling motion of the oil as it is liberated. Combustion air enters, under furnace 
or forced draft, through a register around the burner; in some cases it is given relative 
motion with respect to the flame. Fig. 16 shows a typical combination burner for oil, 
gas and pulverized fuel. 

The steam equivalent of the power required to spray the oil seldom is more than 1% 
of the total steam generated. Oil-burning capacity ranges from 2000 to 2500 lb. per hr. 
with combustion air pressures up to 6 in. of water. Several rows of burners can be installed 
in a furnace wall to obtain higher capacities. 

Earlier methods of regulating the weight of oil delivered by spray-nozzle burners were 
not entirely satisfactory. Variation of oil pressure does not permit a large range of 
regulation, as proper atomization is not obtained with pressures below 50 lb. per sq. in. 
Regulation by changing burner tips is objectionable as it interrupts operation. Regula- 
tion by varying the number of burners in operation is undesirable, as it causes poor air 
distribution. 

A more satisfactory method of regulation is to by-pass a regulated quantity of oil 
from the burner to supply tank or burner header. Another method provides two inde- 
pendent sets of oil feeds to the burner tips, using either or both in accordance with the 
demand for steam. These methods permit of variation of the oil burning rate, from 
the maximum to a minimum rate of 15 to 35% of maximum, with slight change in the spray. 

Manufacturers. — A list of manufacturers of representative oil burners is given, on 
p. 4-52. 


7. BOILER. FURNACE DETAILS 
General 

FACTORS INFLUENCING FURNACE DESIGN. — Fuel and character of load are 
the most important items to consider in furnace design. The kind and characteristics of 
the fuel, including the properties of its ash, determine the method of burning it. For 
instance, solid fuels may be burned on grates, on stokers or in pulverized form; the 
method of firing and type of burner are factors. Other items that will need to be con- 
sidered in connection with the fuel axe the amount of excess air, which influences boiler 
capacity and efficiency, and allowable carbon in fly-ash aud in refuse. The load charac- 
teristics include the minimum, normal aud maximum loads, and the duration of each. 
Heat release rates also are important, in that an increase in rate will tend to decrease the 
size of the boiler for a given output of steam. This, in turn, affects the material and 
construction of furnace walls. Maximum temperatures for a given type of wall con- 
struction also must be determined. The number of variables involved require, for the 
most economical arrangement and construction, that each furnace be considered as a 
special case. 

TYPES OF FURNACE WALLS, in the decreasing order of furnace volume per unit 
of steam output, and in the increasing order of heat release rates and furnace temperatures, 
are: Solid refractory walls; hollow air-cooled refractory walls; bare water-cooled metallic 
walls, covered water-cooled metallic walls. The water-cooled walls are necessary for 
long-continued operation at high combustion rates and high temperatures. Solid refrac- 
tory walls are suitable and economical for moderate rates and temperatures. For inter- 
mediate conditions, the hollow air-cooled wall or a combination of refractory and water- 
cooled walls may be satisfactory. Superheater or reheater surface may be substituted 
for some refractory or water-cooled surfaces. 

Increasing excess air, to reduce furnace temperatures and decrease wall failures, is 
inadvisable in ordinary operation, as it also reduces efficiency; it may be justified at 
peak loads. The use of preheated air usually eauses higher furnace temperatures than 
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the use of room air. For long-continued, high-temperature operation, furnace ’walla 
should be designed with these conditions in mind. 

MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE FTJRNACE TEMPERATURE depends on the behavior 
of the particular combination of fuel, ash, and material in the hot faces of the furnace 
walls. Depending on the composition of the ash, its fusion temperature, and the furnace- 
wall temperature, a refractory wall may be affected by slag penetration, chemical reaction, 
or erosion by molten slag running down the wall. If the temperature of a coal-fired 
furnace is not quite high enough to cause any of these effects on a solid refractory wall, 
solidified fly ash may deposit on it until the combined thickness will become so great that 
the temperature at the surface equals the asb fusion temperature. Variation in furnace 
temperature will cause the fly-ash to melt or build up until equilibrium is established. 
The same is true of air-cooled or water-cooled refractory walls. Metallic walls give the 
least difficulty from adhering fuel ash, although fused ash flowing over them will, in 
time, be destructive. 

Furnace Volume 


Furnace volume depends on the total amount of heat required in a given time and on 
the permissible B.t.u. release per hr. per cu. ft. of furnace volume. This heat-release rate 
depends on type of furnace construction, flame length, ash fusion temperature, method 

of firing, amount of excess air and amount of turbulence 
in furnace. Tables gives permissible heat-release rates. 

Since the beat-release rate in hand-fired furnaces 
is limited, the grate in horizontal return tubular boilers 
can be set within 3 or 4 ft. of the boiler surface, and 
within 4 to 41/j ft. in horizontal water-tube boilers 
fired with volatile coal. With anthracite the distance 
can be slightly less. With stoker-fired furnaces, the 
distance should be made greater. See Table 3. For 
very high rates of combustion, even greater distances 
are required. 

Pulverized-coal Furnace Volume usually is larger 
or the heat-release rates lower, than in furnaces of equal 
capacity burning any other fuel. In general, under 
identical conditions, higher heat-release rates axe 
” ’ ' lall units than in larve. since the rati 

^ = fractions cold. kB = 1000 B.t.u. of wall surface to volume is greater. Fig. 24 (Some 
c*., ^ , A . , . , « . _ Factors in Furnace Design for High Capacity, E. G. 

Fig. 24. Belations Existing m Fur- Bailey? Ttclus. A.S.M.E., FSP-50-78, 1928) shows 

approximate relations between heat-release 
amounts of excess air, fusing temperatures of ash, and fractions cold {\p). 



, (actual extent of cold surface in furnace) 

Y (maximum possible extent of cold surface in furnace) 

Furnace design should consider the conditions to be met by the various elements of 
volume and wall surface. The use in design of average heat-release rates and average 
temperatures (which have been used in the above discussion) may lead to trouble because 
localized temperatures may be much higher than average temperatures. 


Solid Refractory Walls 

Solid refractory walls are usual in the furnaces of externally fired boilers, with low heat 
release rates. The walls usually are integral with the boiler setting, and are built of high- 
grade firebrick, second grade firebrick, insulation, or some combination thereof. Some 
typical furnaces are shown below. 


Table 5. — Average Heat-Release Rates 


Method of Firing 

| riolid Refractory Walls 

Water-cooled Metallic Walls 

Continuous 1 
Operation j 

Peak I 

| Operation [ 

Continuous I 
Operation j 

Peak 

I Operation 

B.t.u. 

per hr. per cu. 

ft. of furnace v 

olume 

Chain- or traveling-grate stoker .... 

15,000 

25,000 1 

30,000 

45,000 

Underfeed stoker 

25,000 

40,000 

30,000 

45,000 

Pulverized coal firing 

15,000 

20,000 

2 5,000 

35,000 

Oil firing 

20,000 

40,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Gas firing 

20,000 

40,000 

30,000 

60,000 
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HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS. — The conventional setting is shown 
on p. 6—13. Fig. 25 and Table 0 (Boiler Book of Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection, and 
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*ITW AIR SPACE WALL BRICK STEEL. CASING 

Sections apply to side walls at rear of bridge 
wall 

Fig. 25. Typical Horizontal Return Tubular 
Furnace Settings 


Insurance Co.) show approved constructions. 
Type J3 is the least costly but is more liable 
to air leaks than Type A. The hollow space 
in Type A should be filled with sand or ashes 
to retard air infiltration in the event of 
cracks in the inner wall. Type C is more 
costly than type JB. The insulation reduces 
heat loss through the walls, and raises the 
furnace temperature. Higher grade lining, 
therefore, is necessary. Metal ties are ad- 
visable to bond the lining to the outer walls, 
as the insulating brick have little mechanical 
strength. Type D is the most costly setting. 
It is similar to Type JB, excepting that 85% 
magnesia replaces the hollow space, and a 
steel casing of No. 8 gage steel plate encloses 
the entire setting. Heat radiation is a 
minimum and air infiltration is completely 


inhibited. The sections shown apply to the side walls at the rear of the bridge wall. In 


the furnace section a batter out of 6 in., from the grate level to 
the closing-in. line near the middle of the boiler shell is recom- 
mended. Allowance for expansion should be made between the 
bridge wail and side walls. Believing arches sometimes are built 
into the tops of furnace side walls, to permit of easy replace- 
ment of furnace walls without shoring up of the upper parts of 
the walls. Ample foundations are necessary to prevent settling 
and cracking of walls. Vertical "buck stays and cross-tie rods 
axe essential to prevent bulging of side walls. It usually is 



/ 


desirable to protect the How-off pipe from flame impingement by Monolithic Wall 

a brick baffle. See Fig. 9, p. o~13. Lining 

Jointless Monolithic Wall Linings are made of plastic fireclay 


rammed into position, and tied to the outer walls; three methods are shown in Fig. 26. 



Fig, 27. Wall Construction for 
Horizontal Water-tube Boilers 


Space should be allowed for expansion at the abutting 
ends of the lining; it is desirable to fill this space with 
loosely-packed mineral wool, to prevent it filling with slag. 
Plastic fireclay also may be used to patch or reline old 
walls, if the old brickwork first is chipped free of slag and 
the openings to be filled are undercut to provide a lock 
for the new material. Refractory cements, best applied 
with a spray gun, often are used to resurface old walls. 

Outer surfaces of brick settings are made impervious 
to air-infiltration by applying special sealing materials that 
remain semi-plastic even on the hot surfaces. Although 
such materials improve efficiency of combustion in. fur- 
naces with leaky walls, they also cause hotter furnace 
linings by eliminating air leakage, which has a cooling 
effect on the brickwork. 

WATER-TUBE BOILERS. — Stoker-fired furnaces may 
have solid refractory walls, whose arrangement depends 
on the type of stoker and boiler. The boiler should be so 
suspended from overhead beams that it cannot at any time 
come in contact with the furnace walls. . Bridge walls and 
furnace linings should be high-grade firebrick. Cheaper 
grades of brick can be used behind the lining. Believing 
arches, amply buttressed to carry thrust, may be built 
into the walls to relieve the load on the lower brick, in 
high settings, or to assist inwall repairs; expansion space 
should be provided below them. The upper part of high 
furnace 'walls sometimes is anchored to external steel 
work to prevent the wall falling inward as a result of 
alternate heating and cooling. 

The common, wail of furnaces grouped in batteries of two 


should be entirely of high-grade firebrick and much thicker than the sidewalls. Tig. 27 gives 
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Table 6. — Dimensions and Material Quantities of Horizontal Return Tulmlar Boiler 

Settings. (See Fig. 25) 


i 

a 


Width of 
Setting 

Length of 
Setting 

Common Brick Required 

Firebrick 
Required * 


u 

■B* 





cH 

3 



Over- 

hung 

Front 




4. 1UOU 

J. A UUU 

Over- 

hung 

Front 


M g 

PQ 

fa » 

E 

1 

Boiler 

2 

Boilers 

Flush 

Front 

Boiler 

2 

Boilers 

Boiler 

2 

Boilers 

Flush 

Front 


Type A 


54 

79 

14 

9 ' 4 " 

16 ' 

0 " 

18 ' 2 " 

19 ' 

5 " 

15,800 

23,100 

17,700 

25,900 

2450 

2500 

54 

79 

16 

9 ' 4 " 

16 ' 

0 " 

20 ' 2 " 

2 r 

5 " 

17,300 

25,100 

19,100 

27,900 

2650 

2700 

60 

84 

16 

9 ' 10 " 

17 ' 

0 " 

20 ' 2 " 

21 ' 

5 " 

18 , 30*0 

27,000 

20,300 

30,100 

2750 

2800 

60 

84 

18 

9 ' 10 " 

17 ' 

0 " 

22 ' 2 " 

23 ' 

5 " 

19,900 

29,000 

21,800 

32,100 

2950 

2950 

66 

91 

16 

10 ' 4 " 

18 ' 0 " 

20 ' 2 " 

21 ' 

7 " 

19,700 

29,000 

22,300 

32,900 

3150 

3200 

66 

91 

18 

10 ' 4 " 

18 ' 

0 " 

22 ' 2 " 

23 ' 

7 " 

21,300 

31,200 

23,900 

35,100 

3330 

3400 

72 

98 

16 

10 ' 10 " 

19 ' 

0 " 

20 ' 2 " 

21 ' 

8 " 

21,300 

31,700 

23,900 

35,700 

3450 

3500 

72 

98 

18 

10 ' 10 " 

19 ' 

0 " 

22 ' 2 " 

23 ' 

8 " 

23,000 

34,000 

25,600 

37,900 

3700 

3750 

72 

98 

20 

10 ' 10 " 

19 ' 

0 " 

24 ' 2 " 

25 ' 

8 " 

24,600 

36,200 

27,300 

40,200 

3950 

4000 

78 

105 

16 

i r 4 " 

20 ' 

0 " 

20 ' 2 " 

21 ' 

10 " 

23,600 

35,000 

27,100 

40,600 

3800 

3900 

78 

105 

18 

ir 4 " 

20 ' 

0 " 

22 ' 2 " 

23 ' 

10 " 

25,400 

37,500 

29,000 

43,100 

4100 

4150 

78 

105 

20 

ir 4 " 

20 ' 

0 ” 

24 ' 2 " 

25 ' 

10 " 

27,200 

40,000 

30,800 

45,600 

4350 

4400 

84 

1 12 

18 

ir io " 

21 ' 

0 " 

22 ' 8 " 

24 ' 

5 " 

27,600 

40,800 

32,400 

48,200 

4600 

4750 

84 

1 12 

20 

ir io " 

21 ' 

0 ” 

24 ' 8 " 

, 26' 

5 " 

1 29,500 

43,300 

34,200 

50,800 

4900 

5050 


Type B 


54 

79 

14 

9 ' 

0 " 

15 ' 8 " 

18 ' 0 " 

19 ' 

3 " 

1 4,900 

22,100 

16,700 

24,800 

2450 

2500 

54 

79 

16 

9 ' 

0 " 

15 ' 8 " 

20 ' 0 " 

21 ' 

3 " 

1 6,300 

24,000 

18,100 

26,700 

2650 

2700 

60 

84 

16 

9 ' 

6 " 

16 ' 8 " 

20 ' 0 " 

21 ' 

3 " 

17,400 

25,800 

19,300 

28,800 

2750 

2800 

60 

84 

18 

9 ' 

6 " 

16 ' 8 " 

22 ' 0 " 

23 ' 

3 " 

18,800 

27,800 

20,700 

30,800 

2950 

2950 

66 

91 

16 

10 ' 

0 " 

17 ' 8 " 

20 ' 0 " 

21 ' 

5 " 

1 8,700 

27,800 

21,100 

31,600 

3150 

3200 

66 

91 

18 

10 ' 

0 " 

17 ' 8 " 

22 ' 0 " 

23 ' 

5 " 

20,300 

29,900 

22,700 

33,700 

3350 

3400 

72 

98 

16 

10 ' 

6 " 

18 ' 8 " 

20 ' 0 " 

21 ' 

6 " 

20,400 

30,600 

22,900 

34,400 

3450 

3500 

72 

98 

18 

10 ' 

6 " 

18 ' 8 " 

22 ' 0 " 

23 ' 

6 " 

22,000 

32,800 

24,500 

36,600 

3700 

3750 

72 

98 

20 

10 ' 

6 " 

18 ' 8 " 

24 ' 0 " 

25 ' 

6 " 

23,700 

| 35,000 

26,100 

38,900 

3950 

4000 

78 

105 

16 

11 ' 

0 " 

19 ' 8 " 

20 ' 0 " 

21 ' 

8 " 

22,500 

33,700 

25,900 

39,100 

3800 

3900 

78 

105 

18 

11 ' 

0 " 

19 ' 8 " 

22 ' 0 " 

23 ' 

8 " 

24,300 

36,100 

27,700 

41,600 

4100 

4150 

78 

105 

20 

11 ' 

0 " 

19 ' 8 " 

24 ' 0 " 

25 ' 

8 " 

26,100 

38,500 

29,500 

44,000 

4350 

4400 

84 

1 12 

18 

11 ' 

6 " 

20 ' 8 " 

22 ' 6 " 

24 ' 

3 " 

26,400 

39,300 

30,900 

46,500 

4600 

4750 

84 

: 1 12 

20 

11 ' 

6 " 

20 ' 8 " 

24 ' 6 " 

26 ' 

3 " 

28,300 

41,800 

32,800 

49,000 

4900 

5050 


Type C 


54 

79 

14 

8 ' 

8 " 

15 ' 4 " 

17 ' 10 " 

19 ' 1 " 

10,500 

17,000 

12,100 

19,500 

3350 

3450 

54 

79 

16 

8 ' 

8 " 

15 ' 4 " 

19 ' 10 " 

21 ' 1 " 

1 1,500 

18,400 

13,000 

20,900 

3650 

3750 

60 

84 

16 

9 ' 

2 " 

16 ' 4 " 

19 ' 10 " 

21 ' 1 " 

12,100 

19,600 

13,800 

22,300 

3900 

4000 

60 

84 

18 

9 ' 

2 " 

16 ' 4 " 

21 ' 10 " 

23 ' 1 " 

13,100 

21,100 

14,800 

23,800 

4250 

4300 

66 

91 

16 

9 ' 

8 " 

17 ' 4 " 

19 ' 10 " 

21 ' 3 " 

13,100 

21,200 

15,200 

24,700 

4350 

4450 

66 

91 

18 

9 ' 

8 " 

17 ' 4 " 

21 ' 10 " 

23 ' 3 " 

1 4 , 1 OO 

22,800 

16,300 

26,300 

4700 

4800 

72 

98 

16 

10 ' 

2 " 

18 ' 4 " 

19 ' 10 " 

21 ' 4 " 

14, 1 00 

23,100 

16,300 

26,700 

4900 

5000 

72 

98 

18 

10 ' 

2 " 

18 ' 4 " 

21 ' 10 " 

23 ' 4 " 

15,100 

24,800 

17,400 

28,400 

5300 

5400 

72 

98 

20 

10 ' 

2 " 

18 ' 4 " 

23 ' 10 " 

25 ' 4 " 

16,200 

26,400 

18,400 

30,000 

5700 

5750 

78 

105 

16 

10 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 4 " 

19 ' 10 " 

21 ' 6 " 

15,600 

25,400 

18,700 

30,000 

5350 

5450 

78 

105 

18 

10 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 4 " 

21 ' 10 " 

23 ' 6 " 

16,700 

27,300 

19,900 

32,400 

5800 

5800 

78 

105 

20 

10 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 4 " 

j 23 ' 10 " 

25 ' 6 " 

17,900 

29,100 

21,000 

34,300 

6200 

6250 

84 

1 12 

18 

11 ' 

2 " 

20 ' 4 " 

1 22 ' 4 " 

24 ' 1 " 

18,300 

29,900 

22,300 

36,600 

6450 

6700 

84 

1 12 

20 

11 ' 

2 " 

20 ' 4 " 

24 ' 4 " 

26 ' 1 " 

19,500 

31,700 

23,500 

38,400 

6850 

7100 


Type D 


54 

79 

1 4 

8 ' 

0 " 

14 ' 

8 " 

17 ' 

6 " 

18 ' 

9 " 

9,600 

16,000 

10,900 

18,200 

2450 

2500 

54 

79 

1 6 

8 ' 

0 " 

14 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 

6 " 

20 ' 

9 " 

10,500 

17,400 

11,800 

19,600 

2650 

2700 

60 

84 

1 6 

8 ' 

6 " 

15 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 

6 " 

20 ' 

9 " 

11,100 

18,500 

12,600 

21,100 

2750 

2800 

60 

84 

18 

8 ' 

6 " 

15 ' 

8 " 

21 ' 

6 " 

22 ' 

9 " 

12,000 

19,900 

13,500 

22,600 

2950 

2950 

66 

91 

16 

9 ' 

0 " 

16 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 

6 " 

20 ' 

11 " 

12,000 

20,100 

13,900 

23,300 

31 50 

3200 

66 

91 

1 8 

9 ' 

0 " 

16 ' 

8 " 

21 ' 

6 " 

22 ' 

11 " 

13,000 

21,600 

14,800 

24,800 

3350 

3400 

72 

98 

1 6 

9 ' 

6 " 

17 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 

6 " 

21 ' 

0 " 

13,200 

22,200 

15,100 

25,400 

3450 

3500 

72 

98 

18 

9 ' 

6 " 

17 ' 

8 " 

21 ' 

6 " 

23 ' 

0 " 

14,200 

23,800 

16,100 

27,000 

3700 

3750 

72 

98 

20 

9 ' 

6 " 

17 ' 

8 " 

23 ' 

6 " 

25 ' 

0 " 

15,300 

25,500 

17,100 

28,700 

3950 

4000 

78 

105 

1 6 

10 ' 

0 " 

18 ' 

8 " 

19 ' 

6 " 

21 ' 

2 " 

14,600 

24,400 

17,200 

29,100 

3800 

3900 

78 

1 05 

18 

10 ' 

0 " 

18 ' 

8 " 

21 ' 

6 " 

23 ' 

2 " 

15,700 

26,200 

18,400 

30,900 

4100 

4150 

78 

1 05 

20 

10 ' 

0 " 

18 ' 

8 " 

23 ' 

6 " 

25 ' 

2 " 

16,900 

28,000 

19,500 

32,700 

43 50 

4400 

84 

1 12 

1 8 

10 ' 

6 " 

19 ' 

8 " 

22 ' 

0 " 

23 ' 

9 " 

17,100 

28,600 

20,600 

34,700 

■ 4600 

4750 

84 

1 12 

20 

10 ' 

6 " 

1 9 ' 

8 " 

24 ' 

0 " 

25 ' 

9 " 

18,300 

30,503 

21,800 

36,500 

4900 

5050 


* For one boiler ; for two boilers doable the number required for one boiler. 
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typical sections through one type of 'wall construction fox horizontal water-tube boilers. To 
avoid overheating, steel wort supporting the boiler should not be enclosed in the brickwork. 

In tall settings, walls often are built concave toward the fire, and the upper parts are 
so built that when cold they lean outward as much as 5 deg. from the vertical. This pre- 
vents their bulging or leaning inward when heated. 

Clinker Belts, i.e. y the lower parts of side walls of the furnace, adjacent to and just 
above the fuel bed, usually require special construction, as they are subject both to intense 

heat and to adhesion of clinker if the wall is of 
ordinary firebrick. Clinker not only cuts down 
effective grate surface, but allows excessive air to 
flow through as a result of their scraping the sides 
of the moving fuel bed. Removal of clinker from, 
a solid refractory wall by a slice-bar destroys the 
wall. Several solutions are available to meet 
these severe conditions. The wall at this point 
may be built of special slag-resisting blocks which 
may be solid, or hollow (see Tig. 11), or air- or 
water-cooled metallic wall sections may be used. 
(See Figs. 10 and 12.) 

Joints in Refractory Walls are vulnerable points 
for slag attack. The brick should be laid with a 
fireclay mortar with refractory properties equal 
to those of the brick itself. Finely-ground raw 
fireclay and as much finely-ground calcined fireclay 
or ground firebrick, free from slag, as will stay in 
suspension in a batter should be used in laying 
the brick. Such material serves as a filler and is 
adequate; bonding mortar seldom is required. 
Joints should be astbinas possible. If accurately 
sized brick are not available, each course of brick 
should be rubbed level with a silicon-carbide block before laying the next course. 
A. thin coat of filler, of the consistency of batter, should be poured over the leveled course, 
and each brick, after being dipped in the batter, should be slid and tapped into place. 

Backing-up brick is bonded to the inner lining hy header and stretcher courses. If 
the lining is only 4 1 f 2 in. thick, every fourth or fifth course should be a stretcher course as 
d in Fig. 27. A 9-in. wall can be laid as header courses with every fourth or fifth course 
a stringer course, i.e., a header course behind a stretcher course (a, Fig. 27). 



Air-cooled Refractory Walls and Arches 

Air-cooled refractory walla are either entirely self-supporting, or sectionally self-sup- 
porting. Cooling air flows through ducts in the walls and into the furnace. 

SELF-SUPPORTING AIR-COOLED REFRACTORY WALLS may be built entirely 
of standard size brick, or with special refractory tile in the furnace lining, bonded to the 
outer wall. Fig. 28 shows two forms of this type of wall. In each, the inner wall is flexi- 
bly bonded to the outer wall, to provide for differences in expansion. Sometimes larger 
blocks are used, instead of the standard brick, to reduce the number of inner wall joints. 

Special forms of air-cooled blocks sometimes are used in the clinker belt, as shown in 
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Fig. 11 , and sometimes for lining the entire wall. Some blocks have openings that permit 
flow of air through the block and into the furnace in order to cool the surface next to the 
fire, thereby reducing adherence of clinker. 

Self-supported hollow walls cannot be used in extremely high furnaces because of the 
inability of the lower part of the walls, when hot, to carry the load of the tipper part. 

LIptak Double 



Fig. 30. Types of Flat Suspended Arches Wall 


SECTION ALLY-SUPPORTED AIR-COOLED REFRACTORY WALLS usually are 
built in horizontal belts 2 to 3 ft. high, attached to an outside steel structure. Static 
load on the brickwork thus is reduced and a means provided to support the wall when, 
refractory replacements are made. Fig. 29 shows typical forms. Different makes vary 
in shape of the refractories, number of special shapes, brackets and type of supporting 
steel, methods of providing for expansion and for sealing joints. 

ARCHES over the fuel beds are seldom curved or sprung. Flat suspended arches (see 
Fig. 30) are more desirable. They require less skill in erection, exert no end thrusts, do 
not distort when heated, and if necessary can be repaired while the furnace is in operation. 
The refractory tile are air-cooled on the back side, flexibly supported, can. expand or con- 
tract freely, and have no additional weight to support. One make, not shown, incor- 
porates a veneer of silicon carbide, enabling the arch to withstand very high temperatures, 
rapid temperature changes and slagging action. 

Properties desired in a good refractory are relative infusibility, relatively low thermal 
conductivity, flexibility of structure, low thermal expansion, impermeability toward gases 
and liquids, chemical inertness, and resistance to abrasion. See Refractories in Vol. 3 of 
this series. Failure of a refractory in a boiler furnace may be due to one or more of the 
following: Fusion; subsidence under load; spalling; slag action; changes in dimension. 

Water-cooled Furnace Wall 

WATER-COOLED METAL FURNACE WALLS are of three types: Bare-plate, barn- 
tube and covered-tube walls. They are more costly than refractory walls, but can with- 
stand more severe conditions. In general, they are used only in locations where the refrac- 
tory wall would deteriorate rapidly, for instance in the bridge wall of underfeed stoker 
furnaces, or that part of the side wall immediately adjacent to the fuel bed of traveling- 
grate stokers operating at moderate rates. If higher rates of combustion are maintained 
with either type of stoker, the entire wall surface and arches may require water cooling. 

I Bare-plate "Wall furnaces are those in ail internally fired boilers, as Scotch marine boil- 
ers, locomotive boilers, etc. 

Bare-tuhe Walls are connected into the boiler circulation system, as in Fig. 31. They 
maybe constructed of plain tubes (Fig. 32) or fin tubes (Fig. 33). In some arrangements, 
the water walls form a separate boiler that discharges its steam into an upper drum of the 
main boiler. The plain tube walls usually comprise tubes fairly closely spaced, connected 
to external headers and backed with firebrick walls. Other arrangements stagger the 
tubes in two rows or use special bifurcated tubes; the space between tubes then is but 
V 4 in., forming a practically continuous water wall. In Fig. 32a, the back sides of the 
tubes receive heat by radiation from the firebrick backing, if the space between tubes does 
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Fig. 32. Arrangement of Wall Behind Tubes 


not fill with sintered fly ash or molten slag. Arrangements b, c, d , Fig. 32 often, are used in 
gas- or oil-fixed furnaces. The tube is embedded to half its depth in plastic refractory or 

tile. The enclosure of the fur- 
nace "wall in sheet metal and 
insulation permits reduction 
of the refractory to 9 in. thick- 
ness. In Fig. 32e, machined 
cast-iron blocks, clamped to the 
tube by welded studs, protect 
the refractory backing and 
increase heat transmission to the tubes. 

In the fin-tube construction, Fig. 33, the 
longitudinal fins are welded to each tube at 
opposite ends of a diameter. If the fins are 
too wide, the edges 'will burn back. If they 
are too long, they will warp and tear away 
from the tubes. Insulation behind the tubes, 
when used instead of refractory, is supported 
on lugs welded to the tubes. 



’&agre 

Fro. 33. Fin-tube 
Water Wall 


Fig. 34. Drake Inte- 
gral Block W ater W all 


COVERED-TUBE WALLS usually consist of 
tubes protected either by integral blocks or attached 
blocks; the latter may be all metal, all refractory, or 
metal coated with refractory. The blocks generally 
are rectangular, with fiat faces, and form a sub- 
stantially continuous fiat surface when placed close 
together. 

Integral Block construction is obtained by cast- 
ing iron blocks on boiler tubes. See Fig. 34. Thermal 
contact between block and tube is good. Space 
must be left between blocks to permit growth of the 
cast iron. A close approximation to the good 
thermal contact of this construction is obtained by 
shrinking internally-machdned cast-iron blocks on 
accurately-sized tubes. See Fig. 35. 

Attached Block construction comprises metallic 
blocks bolted to the water-wall tubes. V arious type3 
are shown in Figs. 36, 37 and 38. With such construc- 
tion, furnace temperatures are higher than with bare- 
tube walls under identical conditions, because of the 
lower heat transmission of the block-tube walls. This may be important at light loads. 

Either cast iron or steel may be used for the blocks shown in Fig. 36. Depending on 
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Types of Bolted-on Block Water Walls 
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furnace conditions, the face exposed to the fire may be bar© or coated with refractory; the 
bare face may be plain or ribbed. Refractory-faced blocks are used where high-tempera- 



ture walls are necessary to assist combustion, and bare blocks where cooling surface is 
desirable. The blocks span the space between the tubes to which they are attached, and 
make good thermal contact by reason of ground joints and a plastic filler. 

In Fig. 37, embossed sheets of a special alloy, which decreases the thermal resistance, 
are interposed between the cast-iron blocks and the tubes. In Fig. 38, the bare or refrac- 
tory-faced blocks and tubes are brought in close contact by channels and toggle joints. 

Refractory-protected Water Tubes are shown in Figs. 39, 40, and 41. Walls of this 
type usually transmit heat less rapidly than do walls of all-metal blocks. Refractory- 
protected water-tube walls materially assist in maintaining high furnace temperatures at 
low fuel-burning rates. In the stud-wall construction. Fig. 3£>, short iron studs are welded 
on the tube surface where plastic refractory is to be in- 
stalled . The entire wall-tube surface in the hot parts of 
a furnace can he completely covered with a thickness of 
plastic refractory that will give the desired rate of heat 
absorption, while tubes in the cooler parts of the wall can 
be bare except for the refractory-covered studs between 
tubes. The studs support the refractory and cool it by 
providing a good heat conductor to the water in the 
tubes. In Fig. 40, small fireclay blocks are slipped around 
ordinary boiler tubes. The rate of heat transfer to the 
tubes can be increased by using silicon-carbide blocks. 

Such walls may be backed with refractories, block 
insulation, or a combination of both. The outer sur- 
face of the wall should be coated with a sealing cement or 
steel casing to prevent infiltration of air. In Fig. 41, 
interlocking fireclay, silicon carbide or cast-iron blocks 
maintain intimate contact with the tubes without the use of clamping devices. Hori- 
zontal structural-steel channels so support belts of the blocks that by the removal of key 
blocks, any block can be removed without disturbing any of those above it. 



Fig. 42. Ash Hopper for Stoker^ 
fixed Furance 


Furnace Bottoms 

The type of furnace bottom used depends on the fuel, characteristics and methods of 
removal of the ash, method of firing, initial cost and maintenance costs. Hand-fired or 
stoker-fired furnaces, operated at moderate rates, usually have ashpits, cleaned by hand. 
See Fig. 4. 

Stoker-fired furnaces, operating at higher rates, have ash hoppers of large capacity. 
The steel hopper is lined with second-grade, hard-burned firebrick, paving brick, or cast- 
iron air-cooled plates. The hot gashes usually are quenehed by water sprays. In some 
installations, the ashes are carried away by hydraulic sluices. See Section on Material 
Handling, "Vol. 3 of this series. 

Oil- or gas-fired furnaces have solid bottoms, or bottoms with air-cooled passages. 
Air-cooled bottoms may be of refractory hollow tile, or of several layers of flat interlocking 
tile carried on standard brick on edge, but not in contact with each other. 

Pulverized- coal-fired furnaces have either dry or wet bottoms. 

Dry Bottoms are the more common. In them, the ash deposited on the bottom is 
solidified. To prevent the deposited ash from forming into large clinkers, the designrmisfc 
incorporate water screens of 4-in. tubes on 14-in. centers, above the furnace floor, air-cooled 
furnace bottoms, combinations of these two, or water-cooled bottoms. 
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Wet Bottoms, used in slag-tap or slagging boiler furnaces, form a hearth in which the 
molten ash collects in a pool. It remains molten and is tapped off either continuously or 
periodically, similar to the tapping of a foundry cupola. The molten ash, as it flows out, is 
granulated by a high-velocity water jet driving it against a plate, or by falling through a 
spray of multiple water jets. Wet-bottom furnaces originally were built to handle ash 
of fusion temperatures of 1900 to 2000° F., but inasmuch as the fiat incandescent furnace 
bottom, aids combustion, an additional advantage accrues from the saving in space require- 
ments. As a result, furnaces have been developed to burn coals with ash fusion tempera- 
tures as high as 2600° F. In these furnaces, flames from the burners must bathe the hearth. 
Operation at high combustion rates only may he necessary, as the ash may solidify at 
low rates. Fluidity of the ash can be increased by adding limestone or other flux. See 
P. Nicholls and W. T. Reid, Fluxing of Ashes and Slags as Related to the Slagging Type 

of Furnace, Trans . A.S.M.E., RP— 54-9, 1932. 

Preheated air can be used to full advantage 
to aid combustion of pulverized coal in wet- 
bottom furnaces without the troubles of ash- 
removal from the furnace bottom that occur in 
dry-bottom furnaces. 

A type of all-refractory wet bottom, usually 
installed in furnaces with water-cooled walls, is 
built on steel plates carried on an air-cooled 
structure of piers and I-beams. Three or four 
courses of 2 1 / 2 -in. firebrick are laid on the plates, 
and covered with 7 1/2 to 9 in. of burned dolomite 
or plastic chrome refractory. Extra courses of 
firebrick, laid near the furnace walls, form a 
saucer-shaped bottom. The tap-hole at the side 
of the furnace, is plugged by a ball of fireclay. 

Furnaces with all-refractory wet bottoms are 
fairly satisfactory only -when used with coals of 
low ash-fusion temperatures, at uniform, high 
combustion rates. "Whenever the bottom cools, 
cracks may develop which will fill with slag. 
With frequent cooling the size of the bottom 
continually increases, ruining the seal at the 
furnace walls and displacing the water-cooled 
side wails. Iron sulphide, formed from iron 
pyrites in the coal, has a particularly bad erosive 
effect on the refractory, especially in cracks. The amount of iron sulphide formed can be 
reduced by pulverizing the coal until 80 to 90% passes through a 200-mesh sieve, as com- 
pared with, the usual 65 to 70%. 
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The most satisfactory wet bottoms up to 1936 have been, built of smooth cast-iron 
blocks (Fig. 36) on water tubes connected into the boiler circulation system. R. Shellen- 
berger describes (Furnace Bottoms for Tapping Ash in the Molten States, Mech. Engg ., 
Jan., 1336) a construction that provides horizontal buck stays capable of exerting a pressure 
of several thousand pounds per foot of wall between the furnace bottom and the water- 
cooled side walls to insure tightness against leaks. Bottom-supported walls thus may 
be held constantly in contact with the bottom and can expand and contract on rollers as 
the unit is put into and cut of service. The furnace may be designed for either periodical 
or continuous tapping of the slag. Tapping-spout maintenance is reduced by water cool- 
ing. Continuous tapping requires a fairly large tap hole, centrally located in the furnace 
bottom, kept free and open by withdrawing through it some of the hot furnace gases. 

8. ENERGY INPUT AND OUTPUT OF A BOILER FURNACE 

The heat energy input and output of a "boiler furnace having a combination of air-cooled 
and water-cooled walls may be shown by a heat-flow diagram. See Fig. 43. Energy sup- 
plied to the furnace is distributed to the boiler, to the exit flue gases, and to the furnace walls. 
The latter is by radiation from solid masses of fuel and slag, by radiation from gases and 
fly-ash, and by convection. The temperature of the furnace-face of the wall at any point 
depends on the temperatures, relative area and location of the other surfaces in the furnace, 
as part of the heat received by any part of the furnace wall is radiated and reflected to 
colder surfaces “ seen ” by it. 

FRACTION COLD. All water-cooled surfaces in a furnace, i . walls and slag screens 
plus that part of the boiler surface receiving radiation, is considered collectively as Cold 
Surface, The ratio (actual cold surface -5- maximum possible cold surface) is defined as 
the Fraction Cold (rpy . The value of xp has an important bearing on furnace temperature. 
Cold surface can be used instead of refractory surface in all or part of the furnace walls to 
limit furnace temperature, at maximum combustion rates, to a value at which fly-ash will 
not damage the refractories. If the substitution is carried too far, furnace temperature at 
low combustion rates may be too low for good combustion. The proportion of energy 
released in a boiler furnace varies with the value xp as shown, in. a general way, in Fig. 44. 

Fig. 45 shows, for a particular pulverized-coal-fired furnace, with xp = 1, the effects 
of load variation on total energy release, on the relative amount of energy absorbed by 
water walls, and on the rate of heat transfer per unit of surface. 

In a proposed steam-generating unit, the total heat release rate necessary in the furnace 
to carry the load may be calculated, and an apparently satisfactory specific heat-release 
rate selected for the desired furnace wall construction and operating conditions. From 
these figures, the tentative dimensions of the furnace can be determined. These are 
modified to give the final design, after investigation of furnace and wall temperatures, 
and heat transmission rates to and from the walls. 

In calculating probable heat transfer to the furnace walls, only that transferred by 
radiation need be considered, as the total transfer by conduction and by convection is 
approximately only 6 or 7%. The rate at which the wails will receive heat by radiation 
can be computed by the method given in Heat Power Engineering, by Barnard, Ellen- 
wood, and Hirshfeld (John Wiley & Sons), Part II, chap. xxvi. 

For combined refractory and water-cooled furnace walls, the proportion of total heat 
released in the furnace that is transmitted to the walls is intermediate between that trans- 
mitted to all-refactory walls or all-water-cooled walls. Heat is interchanged between the 
refractory and the water-cooled surfaces. The analytical methods of calculation are com- 
plicated, but WohlenbergandLindseth (The Influence of Radiation in Coal-Fired Furnaces 
on Boiler-Surface Requirements, and a Simplified Method for Its Calculation, Trans . 
A.S.M.E. xlviii, p. 849, 1926) have presented a simpler method, using charts which show 
the influence of the fraction cold. The fraction v, c of furnace energy liberated, that would 
be absorbed by the walls of a completely water-cooled furnace (xp = 1) equal in size to the 
furnace being analyzed, first is determined. This may be estimated from a chart similar 
to Fig. 44. Then u — the fraction absorbed by the water walls of the actual furnace 
being considered, — u c X y, where y ~ a suitable factor based on the actual fraction cold. 
y is the coefficient of emission reference factor, and is defined as 

_ energy absorbed by water walls in given furnace cavity 
^ energy absorbed in same cavity with xp — 1 

Typical relations between y and xp are given in Fig. 46. 

For any set of conditions, a certain value of p will require, for a given final gas temper- 
ature, the minimum total surface in furnace and boiler, which value is the most effective 
fraction cold for the stated conditions. 
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Heat Transmission Through Furnace Walls 

The rate of heat transmission through furnace -walls depends on the character of the 
materials in the wall, the location of the 'various elements of the wall relative to each other, 
and the method of cooling. 

As the heat is transmitted by conduction, rate of transmission, depends on the thermal 
conductivity of the materials used, and varies inversely 
with thickness. Many furnaces are built with insulation 
behind a 9-in. firebrick lining, instead of with the former 
18- to 22 V 2 -in. firebrick walls. The effect of insulation 
in the wall is to flatten the temperature gradient through 
the firebrick lining. See Fig. 47. This may be bene- 
ficial to the firebrick, bat excessive thickness of insula- 
tion together with high furnace temperatures may cause 
softening or incipient fusion of the lining, and promote 
slag action. Table 7 and Fig. 48 show heat losses through 
various types of solid walls. 

So-called dead-air spaces should not he used between 
inner and outer walls of furnaces. A considerable amount 
of heat would be radiated across them, and the air would 
carry heat from one wall to the other by convection. If 
double-wall construction must be used, the space should 
be filled with granular material as sand or ashes. 

AIR-COOLED WALES. — Forced cooling of refrac- 
tory walls by passing air through ducts in the walls is 
a complex process of heat transmission. Figs. 49 and 
50 show thermal relations existing in two typical installa- 
tions. The decrease in rate of heat transmission along 
the duct has little significance, and only one average rate 
for the entire length usually is considered. For the 
installation represented by Fig. 49, average heat trans- 
mission is about 2600 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of wall 
surface; the overall coefficient of heat transfer from the 
hot surface of the lining to the air is 1.01 B.t.u. per hr. 
per sq. ft. per deg. F. temperature difference. This value 
of overall coefficient is representative for all the common 
examples of air cooling through fireclay brick linings. In 
the installation represented by Fig. 53, the average over- 
all coefficient was 6.3. 

WATER-COOLED WALLS. — The difference in tem- 
perature between the hot surface and the water in the 
tubes depends on the temperature of the furnace gases 
and surrounding bodies, the heat absorbing and trans- 
mitting power of the various elements making up the 
wall, and the temperature of the inner surface. This 
last depends on the rate at which the water in the tube 

Table 7. — Heat Losses Through Solid Furnace Walls* 

Room Temperature = 80° F. 
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removes the heat transmitted through the -wall. Temperatures must not be permitted 
to rise to a point that will cause failure of any portion of the wall. 

The temperature gradients through wall-protecting blocks, as shown in Fig. 36, and 
the corresponding heat-transmission rates encountered in actual service are shown in 
Fig. 51. Fig. 52 shows probable relative heat-absorption rates of several kinds of water- 
walls, of another make. The safe rate of heat absorption by bare water-wall tubes (4 in. O.D., 
No. 8 gage) is 85,000 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of projected area exposed to radiation. 



ho. 49. Thermal delations in a 9-in. 
Fireclay Air-cooled Refractory Wall. 
Initial Air Velocity, 400 ft. per min. 



Xmgtb ft! Horizontal. Passaga, ft. 


Initial air temp., 90° F. ; temp, of hot 
surface of refractory, 2800° F.; pas- 
sage 9 in. wide, 24 in. high. 

Fia. 50. Thermal Relations in a 9-in. 
Silicon Carbon Air-cooled Refrac- 
tory Wail. Initial Air Velocity, 1200 
ft. per min. 


The heat transmission rate through the stud-tube water walls (Fig. 39) is approxi- 
mately equal to that of construction BAG, Fig. 51, if the length of stud on the front face 
of the tube is 1 in. and if the refractory is flush with the end of the stud, which is standard 
construction. For partially-studded walls, with studs and refractory between. 3 1 / 2 -in. 
tubes on 6 in., centers, the resulting surface is about 50% bare tube and 50% covered tube. 
For the refractory-covered portion between the tubes of such walls, the heat transmission 
rate is about 65% greater than the mean value for the full stud wall. 

The heat-ahsorption rate of fin-tube water-cooled walls, Fig- 33, probably is no greater 
than that of ordinary tubes backed by refractory walls, if both walls are clean. In the 
latter case the refractory walls radiate and reflect heat to the back sides of the tubes. 
The fin-tube wall has the advantage in actual service, as the refractory wall between and 
behind the standard tubes usually is coated with slag and ash, which may build out over 
a portion of the front side of the tubes, partially shielding them from radiant heat. 



a — l Drop through Refractory c-d Drop through Heat-conducting Bond «-/ Drop through Steam Film 

b—c Drop through Cast Iron d-e Drop through Tube J—q {Saturated iStearn Temperature 
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Influence of Different Variables 

Many individuals have investigated the influence of various factors on design and 
operation of boiler furnaces. For a comprehensive bibliography of 60 articles, see An 
Experimental Investigation of Heat Absorption in Boiler Furnaces by W ohlenberg, 
Mullikin, Armacost, and Gordon., Trans. A.S.M.E., HP-67-4, 1935. 

EFFECT OF FRACTION COLD AND HEAT-RELEASE RATE.— In Some Funda- 
mental Considerations in the Design of Boiler Furnaces, by Wohlenberg and Brooks 
(Tram- A.S.M.E., FSP-50-39, 1928) the analyses assume the use of Illinois bituminous 

coal of 12,800 B.t.u. per lb. heating 
value, and ash fusion temperature, 
2000° F., and of a certain specified 
ultimate analysis. The outstanding 
features of the results are shown in 
Figs. 53 to 58, in which fraction 
cold is represented by ip, heat-release 
rate in B.t.u. per hr. per cu. ft. by R, 
radiation mean temperature of the 
Fis. £2. Heat Absorption Rates of Water-cooled Fur- gases in the f uxnace by t v , mean 

temperature of the refractory walls 
by t R , and the ratio of heat added by the furnace walls to the heat released in the furnace 
by Figs. 65 and 56 show that the permissible rate of heat release R may be increased 
as the fraction cold is increased. 

For powdered-coal firing, Fig. 60 shows that with a given flame temperature, tjj, 
higher heat release rates R, or smaller fraction cold, ip, can be adopted in furnace design 
if excess air is increased, but with a decrease in efficiency. In operating a given unit, an 
increase of excess air permits heat release rates to be increased without exceeding limiting 
gas temperature. Wall temperatures indicated in Figs. 53—54 are mean temperatures 
that may be expected- Actually, local hot spots may be 300 to 400° F. higher. These 
locations must have greater cooling and fraction cold. Otherwise, the materials would 
attain temperatures above that at which they can survive. 

Figs. 53 and 54 are approximately correct for a furnace volume of 27,000 cu. ft. when 
using West Virginia coal with a heating value of 14,500 B.t.u. per lb. and ash fusion 
temperature of 2500° F., except that the values of u would be a little higher than those 
of the curves, which are for a volume of 8000 cu. ft. Other results show that if the air 
temperature is 500° F., tjj andtjj increase not over 150° F., and u is raised about 0.08. 

EFFECT OF CHARACTER. OF COAL. — Wohlenberg and Anthony (Influence of 
Coal Type on Radiation in Boiler Furnaces, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-51-36, 1929) found 
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Fig. 55. Effect of \p and R 
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tv = Radiation mean temperature of gases in furnace, deg. F, tn = Mean temperature of inner 
surface of refractory, deg. F’ u = Energy absorbed by furnace walls -f- energy released 
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the heating value of the coal to be the most significant 
coal on flame temperature. The investigation covered 




index of the influence of type of 

furnaces having various values 

of fraction cold and heat release 

rates. Based on the assumption 
that different kinds of coal were 
burned in pulverized form 
with 20% excess air at 500° F., 



Furnace Volume, 
Thousand Co. Ft. 

Fig. 58. Effect of Increased 
Furnace Volume (if = I) 
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Fig. 56. Effect of Fraction Fig. 57. Effect of Excess Air, 

Cold and Heat Release Powdered Coal Firing 
Rate on Furnace Flame Tern- tv — furnace gas temperature, 
perature deg. F. 

it was indicated that a heat absorption rate of about 160,000 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. 
of projected area of bare iron water-cooled surfaces changes about 6000 B.t.u. with each 
10Q0 B.t.u. per lb. change in heating value of the coal, heat release rate being maintained 
constant; when the heat- 



absorption rate is about 
20,000 B.t.u. its change 
is negligible with varia- 
tions in heating value of 
the coal. Further con- 
clusions were that, with 
coal of a. heating- value 
of 10,000 B.t.u. per lb. 
and flame temperature 
of about 3000° F., each 
1000 B.t.u. per lb. change 
in heating value of the 
coal changes flame tem- 
perature about 50° F., 
heat release rate remain- 
ing unchanged; when 
flame temperature is 
around 2500° F., the 
change is about 25° F. 

The rate of change in 
flame temperature with 
variations in heating 
value decreases from the 
above figures with in- 
creases in heating value 
of coal above 10,000 B.t.u. per lb., and increases with decreases in heating value. 

EFFECT OF FURNACE VOLUME. — The effect of furnace volume with respect to 
flame temperature when burning pulverized coal in a completely v r ater-cooled furnace, 
is shown in Fig. 58. A similar effect is shown on refractory-wall temperatures. Fig. 57 
shows that, with pulverized coal, increasing furnace volume has a decreasing effect on 
flame temperature with larger furnaces. Changes in volume of stoker-fired furnaces 
affect these temperatures but little. 
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REFRACTORY FACINGS on water-cooled wall surfaces improve combustion condi- 
tions, especially at lower fuel-burning rates. Larger furnaces are required for the same 
steam output. Refractory-faced water-cooled walls permit higher furnace temperatures 
and greater heat-release rates than solid refractory walls. 

Wahlenberg and Brooks have shown (Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-50-39, 1928) that water cooling 
results in but small thermal advantage ’with flat water-cooled walls if the refractory face is over 
2 in. thick, intimately bonded to the metal wall. Conductivity of refractory assumed at 10 B.t.u. 
per hr. per deg. F. per sq. ft. Fig. 59 shows the variation, with fraction cold, and thickness of 
refractory, of flame temperature, of temperature of inner surface of refractory and of ratio u 
(= heat absorbed by furnace wall 4- heat released in furnace). Conditions given are as follows: 
Coal, 'West Virginia or Illinois; furnace, 20 X 20 X 20 ft.; air, 70° F., 20% excess; refractory, 
maximum thickness, 2 in., conductivity k, 10 B.t.u. per hr. per deg. F. per sq. ft. (for any other 
conductivity, multiply thickness in Fig. 59 by 0.1 k). Fig. 60 shows the relation, between flame 
temperature t jrj and refractory temperature t R when heat release rate and refractory thickness are 
varied, furnace conditions being as above. Change of entering air temperature from 70° to 500° F. 
will have the following effects: t jj increases about 50° F.; ijj increases about 25° F. with refractory 
thickness of 1/2 in., and about 100° F. with 2 in. thickness. Increasing thickness of refractory 
facing requires larger furnace volume for maintenance of the same flame temperature. Thus, for 
a given furnace temperature, heat release rates in B.t.u. per hr. per cu. ft. would be as follows: 
Bare water walls, 30,000; 1 / 2 -in. facing, 23,000; 2-in. facing, 16,000. Relative furnace volume 
would be inversely as the heat release rates. 

Wall temperatures indicated in Tigs. 53—54 are mean temperatures that may be ex- 
pected. Actually, local hot spots may be 300 to 400 0 T. higher. These locations must 
have greater cooling and fraction cold. Otherwise, the materials would attain tempera- 
tures above that at which they can survive. 

Manufacturers of representative air-cooled and water-cooled furnace walls are: Air-cooled 
Walls .- American. Arch Co., New York; Bemitz Furnace Appliance Co., Boston; Bigelow-Liptak 
Corp., Detroit; M. H. Detrick Co., Chicago; DeWolf Furnace Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Water- 
cooled Walls : American Engineering Co., Philadelphia; Babcock <fc Wilcox Co., New York; Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., Inc., New York; Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass.; Superheater Co., 
New York. 


CHIMNEYS AND DRAFT 

1. NATURAL DRAFT 

STATIC DRAFT. — The height and diameter of a properly-designed chimney depend 
primarily on type and amount of fuel burned, temperature of flue gases, summation of 
resistances in the apparatus and connections, and altitude of plant above sea level. As 
yet no formulas have been evolved to take all factors into consideration, and existing 
formulas are largely empirical. 

Flow of gases through a chimney is produced by the difference in weight between the 
column of hot gases in the chimney and a column of equal height of outside air. Draft 
is the difference in pressures exerted by the two columns, and is measured by the weight 
per unit area. The difference of pressure usually is expressed in inches of water. The 
intensity, fora given gas and air temperature, varies with the height of the comparative 
columns, and therefore, height of chimney is a prime factor in producing the required 
intensity of draft. The intensity of the draft is 

D = 0.52 Ptf {(1/T) - (1 /TO} .... [1]; D = KH .... [2] 
where D = draft produced, in. of water; P = atmospheric pressure, lb. per sq. in.; 
H = height of stack above breeching entrance, ft.; T — atmospheric temperature, deg. 
3L, abs.; T\ = temperature of stack gases, deg. F., abs.; K = a factor, depending on 
temperature of stack gases (see Table 1). Density of flue gases is assumed to be the same 
as that of air. This assumption introduces, for usual fuels and operating conditions, an 
error of less than 1 .5%. 

Temperature T\ should be considered as the effective mean temperature in the stack. 
It is likely to be lower than that of the gases leaving the boiler setting, as it is affected by 
air infiltration at leaky joints in flues or stack connections, and also by heat losses from 
the flues and the stack itself. Considerable doubt exists as to dependable methods for 


Table 1. — Values of K at Atmospheric Pressure, 14.7 lb. per sq. in. 


Stack fr iiS temp., deg. F 

750 J 

700 

650 I 

600 

550 

500 

450 

400 

350 

K at 60° F 

0.0084 ! 

. 0081 

.0078 I 

.0075 

.0071 

. 0067 

.0063 

. 0058 

.0053 

K at 80° F 

0.0078 

. 0076 

.0073 | 

. 0070 

.0066 

. 0062 

,0057 

.0053 

.0048 


* Staff revision. 
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determining effective mean temperature in the stack, but for nominally tight connections, 
it is justifiable to use boiler outlet gas temperature, reduced 20° to 50° as a margin of 
safety, as a basis for calculating the chimney height for power or industrial process boilers. 
For domestic boilers see p. 11—11. 

The effective mean temperature of the gases in the chimney, according to Cotton, 
is C(Tb — T a ) + T a , 'where T a , Tb ~ respectively, atmospheric air and boiler exit gas 
temperatures, deg. F., and C — factor from Table 2. Small-wood (Mech. Engg., Jan. 
1933) believes that the factors of Table 2 are low, and that actual average temperatures 
in the stack are very nearly equal to entering gas temperature, provided there is no air 
infiltration. 

AVAILABLE DRAFT. LOSS DDE TO FRICTION AND INERTIA.— The intensity 
of draft by formula [l] is static, and never is observed with a draft gage or recorder. It 
does not obtain after the gases begin to flow. When boiler is in operation, available draft 
is the difference between static draft (formula [1]), and the amount lost in overcoming 
inertia and frictional resistance within the chimney proper, or draft indicated by a draft 
gage connected to the base measuring point of the stack. Loss of draft due to friction is 

13] 

d = draft loss, in. of -water; W = -weight of gas, lb. per sec.; M = average perimeter 
inside of stack, ft.; H — height of stack, ft.; A ~ average area inside of stack, sq. ft.; 
J= friction, coefficient. Approximate values of / are: O.OOOS for steel stacks, tempera- 
ture of gases, 600° F. (€.0006 at 350°); €.00105 for brick or brick-lined stacks, tempera- 


Table 2. — Factors for Effective Mean Temperatures of Gases in Chimney.* 

Calculated from Fig. 5 in Determination of Chimney Sizes, Mech. Bngg. t Sept., 1923 


Height of 

Chimney Diameter, ft. 

6 ( 

10 | 

14 | 

18 | 

22 | 

| 26 

Chimney, ft. 

Factor C 

too 

0.86 

0. 875 

0.89 

0.91 

0.93 

0.95 

200 

.775 

. 80 

.825 

.85 

.88 

.91 

300 

.74 

. 775 

.80 

.83 

.87 

.90 

400 

.725 

. 76 

.79 

.825 

.865 ! 

.895 


* Brick Chimney. These factors may be greatly modified if the chimney is not air tight. 


Table 3. — Available Draft for 100-ft. Steel Stacks 

Based on atmospheric temperature of 80° F., stack temperature of 500° F. and 2 lb. of gas per lb. 
of steam from and at 212° F. at sea level. For other heights of stack, if, multiply draft by if/lOO*. 


per 

Hour, 

lb. 


Diameter of Stack, 


Inches 


36 1 42 1 48 [ 54 j 60 1 66 1 72 1 78 | 84 | 90 | 96 | 102 j 108 1 120 1 132] 144 1 156 j 168 1 ISO 


Available Draft, Inches of Water 


0.60 

0.61 

0.61 

















54 

.58 

.60 

0 61 

0 61 

0.61 














44 

.53 

.58 

.60 

.60 

.60 

0.61 













.30 

.47 

55 

58 

59 

60 

61 













.38 

.51 

.56 

.58 

.59 

.60 

0 .60 

0,61 












.28 

46 

53 

56 

58 

60 

.60 

.61 












40 

50 

54 

.57 

.59 

.60 

.60 

0.61 












.33 

46 

.52 

.56 

.58 

.59 

.60 

.60 

0.61 












.42 

.50 

.54 

.57 

.58 

.60 

.60 

.61 

0.61 

0.61 










.37 

46 

.52 

.56 

.57 

.59 

.60 

.60 

.6! 

.61 










.40 

.48 

.53 

.56 

.58 

.59 

.60 

.60 

.61 




. ... 







.32 

.43 

.50 

.54 

.57 

.58 

.59 

.59 

.60 

0.61 











.37 

.48 

.52 

.55 

.57 

.58 

.59 

.60 

.61 











.31 

.42 

.49 

.53 

.56 

.57 

.58 

.59 

60 

0.61 











,37 

.46 

.51 

.54 

.56 

.57 

.58 

60 

.61 

0.61 











.38 

.46 

.50 

.54 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.60 

.61 

0.61 










.30 

,40 

.46 

.52 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.59 

.60 

.61 











.33 

.41 

.47 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.58 

.60 

.60 

0.61 

0.61 










.36 

.43 

.47 

.50 

56 

.58 

.59 

.60 

.61 

.61 










.30 

.38 

.44 

.48 

.54 

.56 

58 

.59 

60 

.60 











.30 

.37 

42 

.51 

.55 

.58 

.58 

59 

.60 













36 

I ,45| .53 

.56 

i .57 

.58 

59 


5.000 

10.000 

15.000 

20.000 

25.000 

30.000 

35.000 

40.000 

45.000 

50.000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90.000 

100.000 

120,000 

140.000 

160.000 

180,000 

200,000 

240,000 


* For other stack and atmospheric temperatures add or deduct before multiplying by H 100 
as follows: For 60° F. atmospheric temperature, add 0.05 in.; for 100° F. atmospheric temper- 
ature, deduct O.05in.; fur 750° i'. stack temperature add 0.17 in.; for 700° F., add 0.14 in.; for 
650° F., add 0.11 in.; for 600° F„ add O.OS in.; for 650° F., add 0.04 in.; for 450° F., deduct 
0.04 in. ; for 400° F., deduct 0.09 in.; for 350° F., deduct 0.14 in. 
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ture of gases 600° F. (0.0008 at 350°). If the stack is required to impart -velocity* to the 
gas stream, as from space of infinite volume where initial velocity is zero, further correc- 
tion of theoretical draft is necessary. 

The available draft, D a , for any stack is, using the same notation as before, 


D a = 0.52 PM{( \/T) ~ (1/T*)} - (fW* M M/A*) [4] 

= KM - <JW*MH/A*) [5] 


Table 3 calculated from formula [5], gives available draft that a steel stack, 100 ft. high 
from base measuring point, -will produce when serving boilers at different steaming rates. 

ECONOMICAL SIZE OF CHIMNEY. — Formula [5] indicates that if a stack of given 
diameter be made higher, it will produce the same available draft as one of larger diameter, 
the additional height being required to overcome the added friction losses. The most 
economical stack is the one that will meet draft requirements at the least construction 
costs. Deilein and Cotton have suggested that the least expensive of several possible 
chimneys will be the one in which (height X diameter) is the smallest. 

A Convenient Method for Determining Chimney Diameters, that has been accepted 
by many as satisfactory, is to use a diameter giving 1 sq. ft. of cross-sectional area for 
each 1000 lb. per hr. of flue gas. 

CORRECTION FOR ALTITUDE. ACTION OF WIND MOVEMENT.— From 

equation [1], draft produced by a given height of chimney is proportional to barometric 
pressure. Conversely, for a given draft, required height is inversely proportional to 
barometric pressure. Hence, stacks operating at altitudes higher than sea level must be 
increased both in height and diameter, as increased height causes added frictional resist- 
ance in the stack. The increase in height over that at sea level is proportional to the 
inverse ratio of the barometric pressures, while stack diameter increases as the 2/5 power 
of the inverse ratio. Table 4 gives correction factors for altitudes above sea level. 

When calculating draft available with any stack, possible effeetB from the action of the 
air at the top of the stack are not considered. 

KENT’S EMPIRICAL FORMULA. — William Kent’s empirical formula (Trans. 
A.S.MJE. vi, 1885, p. 81) is based on: 1. 'Velocity of the gas varies as the square root of 
the height. 2. Retardation of ascending gases by friction within the stack has the effect of 
decreasing the inside-cross-sectional area, or of lining the chimney with a layer of gas of 
no velocity. Thickness of lining is assumed to be 2 in. for all chimneys, or a decrease in 
area equal to the perimeter multiplied by 2 in. (neglecting overlapping of corners of the 


lining). If D — diameter, ft.; A = area, sq. ft.; effective area E, sq. ft., is 

Square chimneys, E ' = I> 2 — (8D/ 12) = A — 2/3 \Ta [6] 

Round chimneys, E 1 = A — 0.591 Vi [7] 

The coefficient of Va may be assumed as equal to 0.6, thus reducing the formulas to 

E = A — 0.6 Va [8] 


3. Boiler horsepower capacity varies as effective area E . 4. Available draft is sufficient 

to effect combustion of 5 lb. of coal per hr. per rated boiler horsepower. 

Since power of the chimney varies directly as effective area E, and as the square root 
of height H, the formula for the horsepower of a boiler for a given size chimney becomes 


Boiler Hp. = CE Vh [9] 

C is a constant. Its average value, from plots of actual test results, is 3.33; therefore 

Boiler Hp. = 3.33 E [10] 

= 3.33 (A- 0.6 VA) Vm [11] 

With a given boiler Hp,, height usually is assumed and 

B = 0.3 Boiler Hp./ Vm [12] 

Table 4. — Altitude Correction Factors for Stack Capacity 


Table 4. — Altitude Correction Factors for Stack Capacity 


Altitude 

Above 

Sea Level, 
ft. 

Normal 
Barometer, 
in. Hg 

R, 

Ratio of 
Increase 
in Stack 
Height 

Ratio of 
Increase 
in Stack 
Diameter 

Altitude 

Above 

Sea Level, 
ft. 

Normal 
Barometer, 
in. Hg 

R, 

Ratio of 
Increase 
in Stack 
Height 

v^5. 

Ratio of 
Increase 
in Stack 
Diameter 

0 

30.00 

1.000 

1.000 

6,000 

23.87 

1.257 

1 .096 

1,000 

28.88 

1.039 

1.015 

7,000 

22.97 

1.306 

1 .1 13 

2,000 

27.80 

1.079 

1.030 

8,000 

22.11 

1.357 

1 .130 

3,000 

26. 76 

1.121 

1.047 

9,000 

21 .28 

1.410 

1 ,147 

4.000 

5.000 

25. 76 

24. 79 

1.165 

1 . 210 

1,063 

1 ,079 

10,000 

20.49 

1.464 

1 .165 



Table B. — Sizes of Chimneys for Steam Boilers 
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of 5 to the actual rate of combustion. 
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For round chimneys diameter, in inches, is d — (13.54 Vi? -f- 4), and the side of a 
square chimney, in inches, is s= (12 Ve -f 4) . Table 5 has been calculated from 
formula [11], 

If the coal consumption varies from 5 lb. per boiler Hp. per hr., the actual capacity 
of the stack expressed in terms of boiler Hp. will be the boiler Hp. indicated by the formula, 
multiplied by the ratio of 5 to the actual coal consumption per boiler horsepower. 

An approximate formula for chimneys above 1000 boiler Hp. is 

B.Hp. — 2.5 D 2 : [13] 

RELATION OF AVAILABLE DRAFT AND DRAFT LOSSES.— Available draft 
must equal the summation of draft losses, which are the various flow resistances 
encountered. They can be expressed as Dt — hf ~ Da = Ay •+ AjS + hjR -f A^, in which 
Dt = static draft; hj = loss of draft due to friction and. inertia of chimney gases; 
Dj i = available draft; hp = loss of draft through fuel bed; hp = loss of draft through 
the boiler, Aj? = draft loss through breeching, including loss due to turns, bends, and 
damper friction; Ha, = additional losses due to added auxiliary equipment (economizers, 
air heaters, etc.) and to the sudden enlargement of an opening or section. 

Draft Loss in Furnace or through fuel bed varies with the type and condition of coal, 
rate of combustion, volume of interstices of the coal, percentage of ash, and thickness of 
fuel bed. In general, when burning coal, the loss of draft through the fuel bed increases 
as the percentage of volatile matter decreases and as the percentage of fixed carbon 
increases- The loss, therefore, is least for free-burning bituminous coals and greatest 
for small sizes of anthracite. Table 6 gives values which may be used as a basis for 
estimating. With pulverized fuel, gas, and oil there is no draft loss through the fuel bed, 
and hp represents draft loss through burner parts. 

Draft Loss through Boiler varies between wide limits, and depends on the type and 
size of boilers, arrangement of heating surface and baffles, type and quantity of fuel 
burned, combustion conditions, and design of furnace and boiler setting. Losses in well- 
designed water-tube boilers will be about 0.25 in., 0.4 in., and 0-65 in., at 100, 150, and 
200% of boiler rated capacity, respectively. Fire-tube boilers with tubes 18 ft. long, 
2 in. O.D., and an entering gas temperature of 1800° F., will have a draft loss of approx- 
imately I in. of water at rated boiler capacity, and 2 in. water at 150% of rated capacity. 
These figures should be used only in preliminary calculations, since they may represent 
values far from the actual loss of draft through the boiler actually used. Value selected 
should represent the draft loss through the boiler, when its steaming rate is a maximum. 

Draft Loss in Straight Flues due to friction can be calculated approximately from 
formula [3], taking M as actual perimeter of the flue in ft., and H as length in ft. The 
greater resistance of the more or less uneven surface in concrete dues is provided for in 
the values of the constants given for formula [3]. The retarding effect of a square flue 
is 12% greater than that of a circular flue of equal area. Short, 90-deg. turns reduce 
draft by approximately 0.05 in., for each turn. Turns from the boiler into the flue and 
from a flue into the stack should be included in calculations. Cross-sectional area of 
Hues should be of ample size to provide against undue frictional loss, and it is wise to 
allow 1 sq. ft., of flue area for each 2500 lb. per hr. of flue gas. The area of a flue at any 
point should be proportional to the volume of gases passing at that point; therefore, the 
area of a flue, serving more than one boiler, should progressively increase as it approaches 
the stack. With circular flues of approximately the same size as the stack, or reduced 
proportionately to the volume of gases they will handle, a convenient rule is to allow 
0.1 in. draft loss per 100 ft. of flue length, and 0.05 in. for each 90-deg. turn. These 
figures are good for square or rectangular flues with areas sufficiently large to provide 
against excessive frictional loss- For brick or concrete flues they should be increased 35%. 

STACKS FOR FUELS BURNED IN SUSPENSION, as pulverized coal, oil, or natural 
gas, require heights and diameters less than those for similar stoker-fired boilers. At a 
given steam rate the required area of stack, and the draft loss through the boiler, when 
burning fuels in suspension, will be less because of the smaller volume of gases. However, 
with oil or natural gas, the temperature of gases entering the stack will be lower, resulting 


Table 6. — Draft Loss through Fire with Various Grades of Coal 


Kind of Coal 1 

Lb 

. of Dry Coal per sq. ft. of Grate per 

hr. 

15 | 

20 | 

25 | 

30 | 

35 | 

40 ! 

1 45 


Force of Draft, in 

. of Water 


111., Ind., Kan.., bituminous 

0.14 

0. 20 

0.26 

0. 33 

0.40 

0.48 

0. 57 

Ala., Ivy., Pa., Tenn., bituminous 

.16 

. 23 

.31 

. 40 

.49 

.60 

.72 

Md., Pa., Va., W. Ya., semi-bituminous 

. 1 8 

. 26 

.35 

. 45 

.57 

.71 

.87 

Anthracite pea 

.30 

45 

64 

88 

1 .23 



Anthracite buckwheat No. 1 

.43 

. 68 

1 .00 

r. 50 
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in a decrease of available draft from a stack of given height. A draft suction must be 
assured within all parts of the setting, under all operating conditions. If the suction 
is not sufficient to remove products of combustion the heat is detrimental to the setting. 

Present day practice of burning fueLs in suspension is to admit combustion air with 
the fuel by means of a turbulent type of burner. "When burning relatively small amounts 
of fuel, it may be possible to provide sufficient draft by introducing air at room temperature 
through the burner throat. Most turbulent burners using natural draft are designed to 
operate at a draft loss of approximately 0.3 in. of water. 

In burning fuels in suspension with natural draft burners, the possibility should be 
eliminated of too much draft at low steaming rates, with consequent high quantities of 
excess air. Stack height, however, must be sufficient to provide draft necessary for 
operation at maximum capacity. 

MECHANIC AX DRAFT. — When the natural draft provided by a stack is insufficient 
to overcome the losses attending the admission of air for combustion and the subsequent 
travel of the products of combustion over the heat transfer surfaces, other means must be 
used to make up the deficiency. In general, this situation exists when the total draft 
required exceeds 1.5 in. of water. 

When natural draft will carry the normal operating load , and peak loads are infrequent 
and of short duration, expensive auxiliary equipment is not justifiable. In such cases, 
steam jets may be placed in air-tight ashpits under the grates, to overcome the resistance 
of the fuel bed. The burning of coals which have a tendency to mat on the grate is mate- 
rially aided by the presence of the steam. Jets also may be located in the breeching or in 
the base of the stack to impart kinetic energy to the products of combustion. When the 
stack is of moderate or of large diameter, one or more rings of jets is necessary. Because 
of the large quantities of steam required, this method is uneconomical for creating prest- 
sures of over 1 in. of water, or suctions above 0.75 in., in excess of that given by the stack 
alone. A more flexible method of economically meeting draft requirements for wide 
variations of load is the use of forced or induced draft fans* or both. 

Forced draft fans supply the air for combustion at sufficient pressure to overcome 
the resistances encountered by the air in its passage to the furnace. Such resistances may- 
be the friction losses through air heaters, ducts, heat exchangers, burners or fuel beds- 

A combination of forced and natural draft is used when the stack is capable of main- 
taining a sufficient suction in the furnace to remove the products of combustion from the 
apparatus. Induced draft alone is used, when the resistance of the fuel burning equipment 
is not excessive, and the fan is capable of supplying sufficient suction to overcome this, 
in addition to supplying draft to the rest of the apparatus. 

As equipment is added behind the boiler to increase the efficiency of the unit, greater 
suction, is required to overcome the resistance of these auxiliaries. The lower exit gas 
temperature reduces the stack draft and induced draft fans are installed to supply the 
necessary suction. Since these fans handle dust-laden gases, especially in waste heat work* 
they are subject to erosion and consequent maintenance costs. Their service conditions 
are more severe than those of forced draft fans for other reasons: the temperature of 
the gas is higher and the weight handled is greater. They are the only practical means of 
increasing the capacity of waste heat units. 

Forced and induced draft fans are so operated as to give a balanced draft, or better, a 
slight suction in the furnace at all times. This usually is accomplished by some means of 
automatic control, based either on steam pressure or furnace suction. In some large central 
stations, forced and induced draft fans are furnished to deliver static pressures and suc- 
tions, respectively, of from 12 to 14 in. of water. 

For data on selection of fans see pp. 1-57 to 1~79. See also the chapters on Mechan- 
ical Draft in Air Conditioning and Engineering, published by American Blower Corp., 
and in Fan Engineering, published by Buffalo Forge Co. 

2. DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS 

General classes of chimneys are : 1. Steel, guyed. 2. Steel, self-supporting. 3. Ma- 
sonry. 4. Iteinforced concrete. In recent years a Large number of steel chimneys have 
been installed due to their advantages over masonry construction. These include less 
weight and lower cost for a given size, ease of construction, and less surface exposed to 
wind. Steel stacks are economical where space limitations necessitate or warrant erection 
of the stack over the boiler. A special breeching then usually forms the stack foundation, 
both breeching and stack being supported by the boiler structural work. 

"WIND PRESSURE. — The relation between wind velocity and wind pressure per 
sq. ft. of flat surface usually is expressed by P = KV~, where P = wind pressure, lb. per 
sq. ft. of flat surface; V = wind velocity, miles per hr.; X — an experimental coefficient, 
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whose value ranges from 0.0029 to 0.005 ; 0.004 generally is used. Practically all tests to 
determine K have been made on small flat surfaces. Later tests show that average 
pressure on large surfaces is less than on small surfaces. Prof. Kernot states that it does 
not exceed approximately 2/3 of that upon surfaces of 1 or 2 sq. ft. 

In stack design, total wind pressure is considered as the product of pressure per sq. ft. 
and projected area. Effective pressure per sq. ft. of projected area (flat surface = 1.00) 
is O.SO for hexagonal, 0.71 for octagonal, and 0.67 for round stacks. Ordinarily, in stack 
calculations, 100 miles per hr. is used as maximum wind velocity. This corresponds to 
a pressure of 40—50 lb. per sq. ft. of flat surface, depending on value of K used, or a 26-33 lb. 
per sq. ft. of projected area for a round stack. In the U. S., 25-30 lb. per sq. ft. of pro- 
jected area is commonly used for round stacks. Most cities set, by building ordinance, 
the allowable wind pressure to be used in stack design. European practice usually con- 
siders the variation in pressure between base and top of stack. 

STABILITY OF CHIMNEYS. — Stresses in chimneys result from wind pressure and 
weight of the chimney, whose combined effect tends to overturn the chimney. Pressure 
due to weight of the stack, with no wind movement, is distributed uniformly over the 
hearing surface at its base. Wind pressure tends to overturn the stack. The resultant 
pressure at the base, due to wind pressure and weight, decreases on the windward side and 
increases on the leeward side. This, in effect, moves the center of pressure away from the 
center of gravity, toward the leeward side. Distance e, or eccentricity, from center of 
gravity to center of pressure is e — M /W 9 where e = eccentricity, it.; M ~ wind moment, 
ft.-lb. (total wind pressure, lb. X distance from section under consideration to center of 
wind pressure) ; W ~ weight of stack above section under consideration, lb. 

The condition of least stability is when resultant pressure at the windward side becomes 
zero. The distance q from center of gravity to center of pressure for the condition of 
least stability is the radius 0 / statical moment or radius oj the kern. F or stability, assuming 
that tension is not allowable, center of pressure must fall within the area of the kern and 
e ^ q or M <! "Wq. Values of q for sections of stacks and bases encountered in chimney 
design, as given, by G. F. Gebhardt (Steam Power Plant Engineering, 6th Ed. 1928) are 

Section q Section 

Solid Circular D/8 Solid Square (min.) 0.U8L 

Hollow Circle (Z> 2 -f* d 2 )/8D Hollow Square (max.) ... (L 2 -j- Z 2 ) JQL 

Solid Square (max.) Lj 6 Hollow Square (min.) . . . 0.118 (L 2 +- 1 

D,d = outside and inside diam., respectively, ft. ; L, l **■ length of outer and inner sides, ft. 

SELF-STJPPORTING STEEL STACKS usually are made with a straight conical 
flare at the base, the apex of the cone being at the top of the stack, and the height of the 
frustum approximately one-fourth the height of the stack. The conical section is built of 
plates of uniform thickness with a base diameter about 4 / 3 X diam. of straight portion of 
the stack. By flaring out the base, a larger diameter is provided for receiving the flue 
opening, resulting in a better flow of gases and necessitating less reinforcement than 
would be necessary with a straight stack. In fabricating the stack, each section may be 
made a truncated cone overlapping the previous section enough to allow for riveting. 
Better practice uses a true cylindrical section, with one end provided with an overlap 
for riveting. Stacks may be built with or without linings. Vitrified asbestos linings, 
seldom over 4 1 /2 in. thick and supported by the stack, have replaced the earlier inde- 
pendent brick linings. 

In design, due to the liberal factor of safety, and because a cylinder of large diameter 
with thin walls will probably fail by flattening or buckling on the leeward side, stack 
weight is neglected and the stack treated as a hollow cylindrical cantilever beam subjected 
only to the wind pressure. Therefore, at any section, S = M -5- ( Ijc ), where S = stress 
in outer fiber due to wind pressure, lb. per sq. in.; I/c = section modulus; M = wind 
moment, in.-lb. The section modulus for a hollow cylinder = 7r(dj. 4 — <2 2 4 )/ 32 <£1, but 
since the thickness of the wall is a small fraction of the diameter, the modulus becomes 
approximately 0.785 df t, and S = Mf 0.785 d\~t, whore dj = outside diam. of stack, in.; 
t = wall thickness, in. Considering stress per linear inch instead of per square inch, stress, 
S 2, per inch of circumference is S 2 = M/ 0.7X5 d x 2 = M [ A r where A = the cross-sectional 
area of stack, sq. in. Maximum stress due to wind pressure per linear inch of circum- 
ference is determined at each joint. Table 7 gives the values for use in design of self- 
supporting steel stacks. Calculations are based on a wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. of 
projected area, weight of stack is neglected, and there should be no danger of failure 
should corrosion reduce plate thickness 1/1 g in. Stack weight will increase stress in the 
compression, or leeward side, by approximately 5 to 12% and decrease stress in the tension, 
or windward side, the same amount. 
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When calculating total wind pressures, wind moments, section moduli and bearing 
pressures, the stack is divided into sections from the top downward, all calculations being 
made above the lower edge of the section under consideration. In designing self-support- 
ing stacks, if stack weight be neglected, stress per sq, in. or per linear inch of circumference 
can be calculated as described above. 

In order to simplify the formula used to determine stress iS 2 per inch, of circumference, 
a wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq. ft. of projected area is assumed. Then Sa =* MjA = 
150 M 2 D/A, where H — height, ft., from section considered to top of stack; D = diam. of 
stack, ft.; A = cross-sectional area, sq. in. The self-supporting steel stacks in Table 8 
were calculated on the basis of Table 7. The stacks are unlined, but if a lining is to be 
used, calculations should be made for bearing and shear of rivets, limits of which should 
not exceed those given in Table 7. 

STACK FOUNDATIONS are designed in accordance with the type of stack supported. 
Foundations for masonry stacks have practically no effect upon stability, and are designed 
to provide support only, with no particular attention to weight or distribution of weight. 
Steel and reinforced concrete stacks are anchored to the foundation, the stack and founda- 
tion forming an integral structure. Weight and shape of foundation affect stability of 
the stack, and foundations must be designed to meet conditions of flexure and stability. 

Maximum. Pressure on the Soil is the sum of pressures due to weight and to wind 
moment. Foundation sizes in Table 8 are based on pressures due to weight, of 160 lb. per 
sq. ft. per ft. of depth of foundation, and 160 lb. due to wind, or a total of 3201b. per sq, ft. 
per ft. depth of foundation. 


Table 7.- -Basis of Calculations of Self-supporting Steel Stacks 

(Babcock <& 'Wilcox Company) 


Pull per in. 
of Circum- 

Plate 

Diameter 

of 

Pitch 

of 

Stress at Rivets, lb. per sc 

[. in. 

ference, 

lb. 

Thickness, 

in. 

Rivets, 

in. 

Rivets, 

in. 

Bearing 

Shear 

Tension 

Tension in 
body of plate 

600 

3 /l6 

3/8 

2 

15,800 

9,270 

4,020 

3200 

1 100 

V4 

1/2 

2 

16,600 

9,950 

5,980 

4400 

1700 

6 /ie 

V8 

2 

16,600 

I 0,000 

8,080 

5440 

2360 

3/8 

3/4 

(2 rows) 4 

16,100 

9,860 

7,830 

6295 

3100 

7 /l6 

3/4 

(2 rows) 3 

13,600 

9,750 

9,600 

7090 

3930 

1/2 

V8 

(2 rows) 3 

13,000 

9,150 

11,400 

7690 

4800 

9 /l6 

I 

(2 rows) 3 1/2 

14,480 

10,050 

12,100 

8545 


Table 8. — Data for Construction of Self-supporting Steel Stacks 

(Babcock <fc Wilcox Company, 1935) 


Concrete 
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Section 

Including 

Flare 
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3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 
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Flare 

Conical 
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dation 

Sec- 

Sec- 

Sec- 

Sec- 

Sec- 

Sec- 

(Square) 

Bolts 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 


<8 u 

M 03 





■*» ^ <3 
ia s <=■ 


•E 


3 

£ 







H 



Ss ^2 
a h 


"5 


s 

s 







48 


15.0 

5.0 1600 


V 16 

15|l/4 

40 3/16 





4' 

V 

54 


17.2 

5.7 1840 


Vl6 15U/4 

45 3/ 16 





6' 

0' 

60 


19.8 

6.6 2110 

1 '/s 

3/8 

15 b/ 16 

20 l/ 4 

45|3/ u | 




6' 

V 

66 


20.3 

6.8 2180 22 

1 3/8 

5/16 20 1/4 

0 3/ 16 

50|3/ 16 




8' 

V 

72 

1 50]l 023 22 . 8 

7.6 2430 

1 7/8 

3/8 

15]i/i6 

20 



• 

9' 

O' 

78 

150 

1212] 23 . 3 

7.82500 

17/s 

3/8 

, vie 

20 1/4 

55 3/j.J 






78 175 

1310 25.1 

8.4 2690 20 

2 1/8 

7 /l6 

15|3/ 

vie 20 1/4 

55 3 16 



9' 

6' 

84 

175 

1531 25.6 

8.5 2720 

2 1/8 

7 / 16 



201/4 

55 3 ia 



9' 

10' 

90 175 

1770 26.0 

8.7 2780 

2 1/8 

7/16 



20|l/4 

60 3, is 



i 10' 

1" 

90 

200 

1893 27.8 

9.3 2980 20 

2 1/2 

1/2 




20 1,4 

1 


10' 

4' 

96 

200 

2 167 28.3 

9.4 301 0 20 

2 1/2 

1/2 



5 /l6| 

20 1/4 

60/ 16 


10' 

8' 

96 

225 

2298 30.0 

10.0 3200 20 

2 3/4 

9/16 

15 1/2 

Vie 

20 3/s 

20 

2o;v 4 

60|V18 

io' i r 

108 

225 

2939 30.9 

10.3 3240 24 

2 1/2 

1/2 

20 7/ 16 

20 3 

20 5/1.6 

25|l/4 



12' 

3' 

120 

225 

3657 31 . 

10.6 3300 24 

2 1/2 

1/2 

20 7/16 

20 3/ 8 

20 


. 16 


13' 

3' 

120 

250 

3855 33.4 

11 .1 ]3550 26| 2 3/4 

9/16 20 1/3 

20 7/ 16 



25 jl/ 4 

65 

13' 

2’ 

132 

225 

4455 32.5 

10.8|346C|32| 2 l/ 8 

7/16 20 3/ 

5/16 

1/4 




15' 

5' 

J 32 

250 

4696 34.2 

11 . 

2 1/2 

1/2 

20 7 16 

20 3/s 

2 5, > /ic| 

95 



15' 

3' 

144 

250 

5618 34.9 

11 .613710130 

2 1/2 

1/2 


20 

5/16 1001/4 

1 OOj'l/4 


16' 

3' 

144 275 

5890 35. 

11 . 9|3800|28 

2 3/4 

9/16 

20 1 1/2 

7 'IS. 

20|3'« 

2515/16 


16' 

r 
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GUYED STEEL STACKS are used, primarily, because of their relative cheapness. 
Heavy foundations are unnecessary, and usually stacks are carried by boiler structural 
supports. Guyed stacks seldom exceed 72 in. diameter and 100 ft. height. They 
generally are built of lighter material than self-supporting steel stacks. The material 
must be heavy enough to support its own weight, to prevent buckling under stresses due 
to wind pressure (assumed 25 lb. per sq. ft. of projected area), and initial tension in guy 
wires, and to allow a liberal margin for corrosion. Thickness of material ordinarily is 
based on rules determined and set by practice- See Table S. 

The overturning moment of the stack, due to its weight and wind pressure is resisted 
by the guy wires. These usually are supplied in one to three sets, each set consisting 
of 3 to 6 strands. Let B = number of guy bands; G = total number of guy wires; 
a. — angle between stack and guy wire, usually 60° ; & = angle between guy wires of a set 
or band, 120° for set of 3; L = height of stack, ft.; D = diam. of stack, ft.; hi, fa, h s = 
height of guy bands, ft- (if only two sets of bands are used, hi = 0); W = vertical load due 
to weight of stack, lb.; wind pressure = 25 lb. per sq.. ft. of projected area. Then calcu- 
lations for maximum stress in each guy wire are : 

Total wind pressure = 25 DL; overturning moment = 12.5 DL 2 
The entire overturning moment is assumed to be resisted by one strand, or guy wire, in 


each set of guys; thus. 

Horizontal pull in each guy = 12.5 DZ 2 /(h i + fa -f- hi) [14] 

Direct pull on each guy due to wind = 12.5 DU cosec af {hi -j- hi -f- fa) . . . [15] 

Initial stress on each guy = 1/2 of direct pull due to wind 
Maximum stress in each guy due to wind and initial stress 

= 1.5 cosec a {12.5 DIP J {fa + fa +■ hi) } [16] 

Calculations for vertical load on base, due to weight of stack, and maximum stress in 
guys when wind blows between two guy wires are: 

Vertical load due to wind = B cot ot sec (6/2) { 12.5 DL 2 / (fa -f fa + fa ) } . . . ^7] 

Vertical load due to initial stress = (0/2) cot a|l2.5-DXV(^i + fa d” ^ 3 )} . . . Tl8] 

Vertical load due to maximum stress in guys 

= { 12.5 DL 2 / (fa + h 2 -f fa ) } {B sec (6/2) -f ( G/2 ) } cot o: . . . [19] 

Total vertical load in base 

= W + { 12.5 DL 2 / (hi -f fa 4- As) } {# sec (6/2) -f (Of 2 ) } cot a . . [20] 

For working conditions allow a safety factor of at least 2. 


MASONRY STACKS usually are of circular, octagonal, hexagonal or square section, 
circular stacks being most common. The use of radial brick in circular stacks is almost 
universal. Octagonal and hexagonal stacks require special-shaped brick for best con- 
struction. 

Stacks are built either with a single or double shell. Single-shell stacks are used 
where the bricks are not affected by the heat. Double-shell stacks are more common, 
and consist of a masonry outer shell with an inner lining extending partly or all the way 
up the stack. The lining is independent of the outer shell. Procedure for determining 
strength is practically the same for both single- and double-shell stacks. 

The thickness of the walls, as ordinarily built, decreases in a series of steps from bot- 
tom to top of the stack. The thickness of wall at any section is determined by a eonsidera- 


Table 9. — Approximate Weight of Guyed Steel Stacks per Toot of Height 


Stack 

Thickness of Material 

Diameter, 

| No. 12 B.W.G. | 

j No. 10 B.W.G. S 

N 0 . 8 B.W.G. | 

3/ie in. | 

1/4 in. 

in. 

Weight of Stack per foot of Height, lb.* 

30 

41.2 

50.6 




33 

45. 2 

55.5 




36 

49. 3 

60.6 

74,5 



39 

53.2 

65.4 

80.5 

91 .4 


42 

57. 1 

70.4 

85.4 

97.0 

129.3 

48 

65.2 

80.2 

97.2 

111.1 

150.0 

54 


91 . 1 

1 10.9 

1 24.6 

168.2 

60 


101.0 

122.7 

1 39.9 

183.8 

66 


.... 

134.8 

1 53.8 

202.3 

72 



146 7 

1 67.2 

219.7 


* Weight includes laps, rivets and manufacturer’s maximum allowance for overweight — 10% 
should be added to these figures for guy wires, bands, clips, tumbuckles, etc. 
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tion of the resultant stress, at that section, due to wind and weight of stack. This stress 
should not put the masonry in excessive compression on the leeward side and, in general, 
should not result in tension on the windward side. At any section, compressive stress, 
S c , due to weight of stack above that section is S c = W J A, where S c = compressive stress 
due to weight of stack, above section, lb, per sq. in.; W — weight of stack above section, 
lb.; A — area of bearing surface, sq. in. 

Stress due to the wind, S w = M - 5 - I/c, where S w = stress in outer fiber due to wind 
pressure, lb. persq. in.; M = wind moment, in.-lfo.; Ifc = section modulus. Total com- 
pressive stress on leeward side is Si = S c H- S w ; total stress on the windward side is JSz = 
S c — S w . If Shis positive, the stack is subjected to compression throughout the section, 
but if Sz is negative, the masonry will be in tension on the windward side. Prof. Pang 
states that the compression on leeward side should not exceed 

P = 71 + 0.65 L (single shell) ; P = 85 -J- 0.65 L (double shell). 

Tension on windward side should not exceed 

P = 18.5 ■+ 0.056 L (single shell); P = 21.3 + 0.056 L (double shell), 

where P = pressure, lb. per sq. in.; L = distance, ft., from section under consideration 
to top of stack. 

Custodis and ‘Wiederholt Chimneys. — The Custodis chimney is constructed of a number of 
sizes of specially-molded, radial bricks, which conform to the circular and radial lines of each part of 
the chimney. The bricks contain several vertical holes, and after being set in position in the chimney 
the holes are filled with mortar. This forms an excellent bond, and together with the use of different 
lengths of radial bricks results in a thoroughly interlocked structure. 

In the Wiederholt chimney, inner and outer surfaces are formed by specially designed tiles of 
vitrified fire-clay. The annular space between inner and outer surfaces is filled with concrete and 
steel reinforcing bars. This chimney combines features of both masonry and reinforced concrete 
chimneys. 

THE REOTEORCED CON” CRETE CHIMNEY together with its base forms an integral 
structure. Wall thickness decreases progressively to the top of the stack. Less area is 
required than for a masonry or self-supporting steel stack because of the relatively thin 
walls as compared with masonry stacks and the elimination of the conical flare of the 
self-supporting steel stack. Reinforced concrete stacks usually are lined, either partly or 
to top of the stack. They can be erected rapidly, and contour easily may be changed 
as erection proceeds. The success of the reinforced concrete stack depends to a great 
extent upon the care with which material is selected, mixed and poured. 
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The Chicago Assoc, of Commerce Committee (Report on Smoke Abatement and 
Electrification of Railway Terminals in Chicago) defines smoke as “ the gaseous and solid 
products of combustion, visible and invisible, including . . . mineral and other substances 
carried into the atmosphere with the products of combustion.” Smoke from all fuels, 
solid, liquid or gaseous, results from non-combustion, or incomplete combustion, of volatile 
and heavy-hydrocarbon constituents, which are rapidly distilled and are unstable at 
furnace temperatures. Carbon or soot particles in smoke from solid fuels is due to 
incomplete combustion of the fixed carbon of the fuel. 

The color of smoke, imparted to the gases by the particles of carbon, does not give a 
true indication of the stack loss. A small amount of carbon or soot will color large volumes 
of invisible or practically colorless gases, which may represent a combustion loss many 
times as great as that due to the actual carbon present in the gases. Gases also may be 
colored by particles of ash and mineral matter, neither of which represents a combustion 
loss. 

With very dense smoke, the loss due to unconsumed carbon, passing from the stack 
as Boot, seldom exceeds 1% of the total burned. However, the loss due to unburned, or 
partly burned, volatile hydrocarbons, although not indicated by the appearance of the 
stack, may represent an appreciable percentage of the heat value of the total fuel. Soot 
deposited on boiler tubes may result in a much greater loss of efficiency than that due to 
unburned fuel in visible smoke by reducing the conductance to the heating surface. 

A plant, whose stack discharges large volumes of dense smoke, may be more economical 
than one with a smokeless stack. A furnace operating with a small percentage of excess 
air may cause considerable smoke, and yet lead to a higher evaporation rate than a similar 
furnace made smokeless by a large percentage of excess air. 
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SMOKE PREVENTION. — Smokelessness depends largely on the intelligence of the 
operating force, except when the furnace is -wholly unsuitable for burning smoke-producing 
fuels. Many plants with hand-fired furnaces operate without smoke under ordinary 
conditions when the design provides for proper mixing of air and combustible gases and 
temperatures are maintained above the ignition point of the gases. If fires must be 
brought up quickly to maintain steam pressure, frequent use of the slice bar is necessary. 
This working of the fire will result in smoke. 

In hand-fired furnaces, to prevent smoke, fires should he worked as little as possible. 
A combination of spreading and alternate firing should he used, coal being fired evenly, 
quickly, lightly, and often. Long flame travel of gases before striking boiler heating 
surfaces diminishes smoke. An. extension furnace increases length of gas travel, and is 
particularly desirable with high-volatile coals and low boiler settings. Air introduced 
over the fire, heating arches, etc., to mingle air with gases distilled from the coal will 
diminish smoke. To prevent smoke, gases should be distilled from the fuel at a uniform 
rate, brought into intimate mixture with sufficient air for combustion, and have adequate 
temperature space and time to completely mix and burn before meeting the relatively 
cold boiler surfaces. 

Stoker-fixed furnaces under usual conditions are more nearly smokeless than hand- 
fired furnaces. With chain-grate stokers, ignition and mixing arches often are used to 
lengthen gas travel, and to permit rich gases from the front of the fuel bed to mix with 
excess air passing through the rear of the grate. Zoning of air supplied to different por- 
tions of the fuel bed, and proper control of fuel bed thickness and uniformity across the 
furnace, are important in preventing smoke. "With pulverized coal, and fuels burned in 
suspension, burner design must insure turbulent mixing of fuel and combustion air as they 
enter the furnace. Fineness of particle size, or degree of atomization, also are critical 
factors in correct operation. 

SMOKE ORDINANCES of cities and communities vary widely. They include such 
features as: 1. Organization of a department of smoke inspection. 2. Necessity of a 
permit, issued by the smoke inspector, before a new plant can. be built, or an old one 
remodeled. 3. Necessity of a permit, issued by the inspector, before a new, or remodeled 
plant, can be placed in operation. 4. Regulation of emission of smoke, and penalties for 
violation of the ordinance. 

SMOKE DETERMINATION. — The most widely known, and at one time the only 
method used in the qualitative determination of smoke is the Ringelmann chart. This 
consists of four cards ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, forming squares. Each card is 
14 squares wide by 24 squares long. The width of the lines and spacing are as follows: 

No. of chart 1 2 3 4 

Thickness of lines, mm 1.0 2.3 3.7 5.5 

Distance between lines, mm. (Length of one side 

of square) 9.0 7.7 6.3 4.5 

At a distance of 50 ft. the lines are invisible and the cards appear to be different shades 
of gray, ranging from very light gray to almost black. The observer places the four 
cards, together with a white card and a solid black card, at a distance of 50 ft. from, 
and on a level with, his eyes, and in line with the stack. He rapidly compares the color 
of the smoke, emitted by the stack, with the cards, and judges which one corresponds 
with the color and density of the smoke. This method now is regarded as inaccurate, 
because it depends on the judgment of the observer, the angle of observation, the thickness 
of the gas stream and the background against which observation is made. 

Various types of smoke indicators have been developed to permit the fireman to check 
his operation. One device resembles a periscope, one end of which is connected to the 
stack or breeching, while the other end, equipped with a glass observation window, is at a 
convenient position in the boiler room. In the stack, directly opposite the periscope 
opening, an incandescent lamp with a reflector projects a beam of light through the gas 
stream. Intensity of the light beam is affected by the amount of visible smoke in the 
gases, and variations may be instantly seen at the observation point in the boiler room. 
Automatic smoke recorders, actuated by variations in intensity of a light beam passing 
through a predetermined thickness of smoke layer, and falling on a photo-electric cell, 
also have been developed. 

The method of determining the quantity of smoke adopted by the Chicago Assoc, of 
Commerce, consists of withdrawing a continuous sample of stack gases by means of a 
special pitot tube and exhauster, and entrapping the solid particles in a filter. Rate of 
flow through the apparatus is maintained the same as in the stack. Since area of the tube 
openings is fixed in relation to stack area, the weight of solid particles in the filter repre- 
sents a definite proportion of the total weight emitted from the stack. 
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THE STEAM ENGINE 

By W. Trinks 


General References. — Heck, Steam Engine and Turbine, 1911 ; Foster, Manchester Association 
Engineers, Jan. 23, 1915; Ninde, Design and Construction of Heat Engines, 1920; Ripper, Steam 
Engine Theory and Practice, 1914; Hatte, Vol. II, 23rd Edition, 1920; Dalby, Steam Power, 191& 
Ewing, Steam Engine and Other Heat Engines, 1927. Dubbel, Kolbendampfmaachinen, 1923. 
Gutermuth, Die Dampfmaschinen, 4 vol., 1928. Allen, Uniflow, Hack Pressure and Steam 
Extraction Engines, 1931. 

The displacement- type steam engine, made practical by the inventions of James Watt 
between the years 1768 and 1790, revolutionized manufacturing, and for over a hundred 
years was the principal prime mover. To-day it is being supplanted by the large steam 
turbine, working in conjunction with electrical transmission of power, but continues to be 
built for a number of specific uses. In sizes up to 500 or 600 kw., the non-condensing 
engine is found to be more economical than the turbine. Combined heating and power 
plants, needing the most economical prime mover during hot weather, give preference to 
steam engines. 

Certain types of pumping machinery, including water pumps, air compressors and 
gas exhausters, require wide variations of speed. For driving these, the steam engine is 
in great demand, both for the foregoing reasons and because the compression efficiency of 
the displacement-type pump is, as a rule, higher than that of the centrifugal or velocity- 
type pump. 

For many years, economical steam engines will replace less economical units, because 
the arrangement of boilers and piping in many existing mills and factories favors the con- 
tinued use of steam engines rather than a complete change to centralization and elec- 
trification. 

CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES. — The steam engine is a “ displacement ” ma- 
chine in which work is done by pressure acting on a moving piston. The whole cycle 
is carried on in a given space, whose walls are exposed alternately to high and to low 
temperatures. These conditions result in : 

1. Condensation of part of the entering steam on the walls of the cylinder, and 
re-evaporation of the film of water near the end of expansion and during exhaust, involving 
a transfer of heat energy into the exhaust instead of its conversion into mechanical energy. 
2. "Variable torque, and cyclical speed fluctuations, necessitating either a flywheel or a 
multi-cylinder engine with several cranks. 3. Packing between cylinder walls and 
moving parts, requiring lubrication, which contaminates the exhaust steam with lubri- 
cating oil. 4. Valve gearing to alternately admit and exhaust steam. 

1. CLASSIFICATION" OF ENGINES 

I. CLASSIFICATION AS REGARDS CONSTRUCTION.— la. Horizontal Engine, 

Fig. 1. The motion of the piston is in a horizontal plane. For explanation of running 
“ over ” or “ under,” see illustration. A horizontal engine is right hand , if the flywheel 
is on the right-hand side of a person standing back of the cylinder and looking toward 
the shaft. 

16. Vertical Engine. — The piston moves in a vertical direction. A vertical engine 
may have the crank-shaft either below, Fig. 2, or above the cylinder, Fig. 3. 

lc. Angle-type or Horizontal-vertical Engine, Fig. 4, has one vertical and one hori- 
zontal cylinder. Usually they act on one and the same crank. 

l d. Some hoisting engines have cylinders at 45° (inverted V, Fig. 5). 

2a. Single-acting Engine, Fig. 6. The steam acts against one side only of the piston 
and does work during only one stroke, or half a revolution. 

26. Double-acting Engine, Fig. 1. Steam acts alternately on opposite sides of the 
piston, doing work during the whole revolution. 

за. Reciprocating Engine, Fig. 1. That type in which the piston moves always in a 
straight line, but alternately in opposite directions, reversing its direction at fixed points. 

зб. Rotary Engine, Fig. 7. The piston, moves continuously, in a circular or other 
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curved, closed path, never reversing its direction of motion. The term applies only to 
displacement machines and not to turbines. 

II. CLASSIFICATION AS REGARDS CONDITIONS OF OPERATION.— 
la. A Condensing Engine discharges its exhaust steam into a condenser in which a pres- 
sure lower than atmospheric is maintained by condensation of the steam and exclusion 
of atmospheric pressure. 

lb. A Non-condensing Engine discharges its steam, either into the atmosphere or 
against pressure higher than atmospheric. 

1 c. A Bleeder-type or Extraction-type Engine is one from whose cylinder a part of 
the steam is extracted, during either expansion or compression, at a pressure that is higher 
than the back pressure acting during the exhaust stroke of the engine. 

2a. Simple Engine, Figs. 1 to 6. The complete expansion of the steam from boiler 
pressure to exhaust pressure is carried out in one cylinder, or in each of several cylinders. 

2b. Multi-stage Engine. — One in which the expansion of the steam is divided up into 
stages. The steam expands in a high-pressure cylinder from boiler pressure to an inter- 
mediate pressure; it then flows into another cylinder and expands still further, and so on. 



Figs. 1—6. Simple Engines 



Depending upon whether the expansion is divided into two, three or four stages, the 
engine is classified, respectively, as compound, Fig. 8, triple-expansion, Fig. 9, or quadruple . 
expansion , Fig. 10. A. compound engine is a tandem-compound when the cylinders are 
arranged in line, one behind the other and both acting on the same piston rod. See 
Fig. 11. If the cylinders are side by side, and act upon cranks at right angles to each other, 
it is a cross-compound. See Fig. S. If there are two low-pressure cylinders, the engine 
is a three-cylinder compound. See Fig. 12. 

Twin Engines, Fig. 13, are simple engines having two cylinders side by side with cranks 
at 90°, as reversing mill-engines and locomotive engines. 

3a. Nniflow Engine, Fig. 16. The steam flows in one direction only, from the ends 
to the center of the cylinder. The admission valves are in or near the cylinder heads; 
the exhaust ports are uncovered by the piston near the center of the cylinder. (See also 
Figs. 86 and 87.) 

3b. Duoflow or Cotmterflow Engine, Figs. 14 and 15. — Steam flows alternately in 
opposite directions in each end of the cylinder, being first admitted and later exhausted 
"near the ends. The tenn covers all engines other than the uniflow type. 

III. CLASSIFICATION AS REGARDS XT PE OF VALVE AND VALVE-GEAR.— 
(See Valve Gears.) — 1. Slide valve engines. 2. Piston valve engines. 3. Poppet valve 
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engines. 4. Corliss or racking valve engines. 5. Automatic engines; the valves are 
always mechanically connected to the driving crank or eccentric, and the cutoff is varied 
automatically by a governor. 6. Releasing engines ; the governor causes the valve to be 
periodically disconnected from the eccentric. The valve is closed by another force. 



Tig. 11. Tandem-compound . 



Tig. 12 . Three-cylinder Compound Fig. 13. Cross-compound 

IV. CLASSIFICATION AS REGARDS USE. — 1, Power engines drive electric 
generators or deLiver power to machinery through a belt, rope, or shaft drive. They are, 
as a rule, constant-speed engines. 

2. Blowing engines drive compressors for supplying air under pressure to blast 
furnaces or converters, or to compress gas for transmission through long pipe lines. 

3. Hoisting engines drive hoists for elevating solid materials, or Liquids in containers- 



SrNGLE VALVE FOUR VALVE UNllFLOW 

Tig. 14 Tig. IS" 1 Fig. 16 


4. Pumping engines are used to elevate water or other liquids, or to supply it under 
pressure. 

5. Reversing mill-engines drive reversing blooming-mills in steel plants. 

6. Marine engines propel ocean-going or lake ships. (Engines for paddle-wheel 
'river steamers are of an entirely distinct type from other boat engines.) 

7. Automotive engines propel vehicles on land, as tractors, locomotives, and auto- 
mobiles. 

2. CAPACITY OP STEAM ENGINES 

HORSEPOWER OF STEAM ENGINES. — The rate at which steam does work upon 
the engine piston = Indicated horsepower , 

I.Hp. — (Average total pressure on piston, lb., 

X distance moved by piston in ft. per mind -r 33,000. . [1] 

Also, I.Hp. = (Average effective pressure on piston, lb. per sq. in. 

X piston displacement, cu. in. per min.) -r- 396,000. . [2] 

[3] 

where P = mean indicated pressure, lb. persq. in,; L — length of stroke, ft.; A t effeo 
11—18 
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tive area of piston, sq. in., after deducting area of piston rod or tail rod; N = number of 
working strokes per minute. 

Also, 

M.E.P., lb. per sq. in. X piston area, sq. in. X piston speed, ft. per min. r . 
— . [43 


LHp. = ■ 


33,000 

The mean effective pressure is the average pressure shown by the indicator diagram (see 
Pig. 17) to be acting on the piston. The indicated, horsepower is the power actually given 
up by the steam. Friction causes some loss, hence the brake horsepower , or the power 
available at the engine crank-shaft, is less than the indicated horsepower. The ratio of 
brake horsepower to indicated horsepower is called the mechanical efficiency of the engine. 
(For values, see Table 8.) 

MEAN EFFECTIVE PRESSURE depends on: initial steam pressure ; relative length 
of steam admission (cut-off); back pressure; compression; clearance volume; area of 
ports; type of valve gear; tightness of valves and pistons, and degree of superheat. 

Initial Steam Pressure is determined by the cost of fuel vs. the first cost, or the price 
one will pay for fuel saving. From that standpoint, high steam pressures pay good 
dividends in localities where fuel is expensive, but the state of the art, including methods 
of lubrication and packing, sets limitations to high-pressure equipment. Pressures in 
excess of the heretofore common standard of 250 lb. per sq. in. make the first-cost high, 
not only of the engine but also of boilers and piping. Few engine builders have drawings 



^ Piaton Dis placem ent 

Fig. 17. Indicator Diagram 



Fig. IS. 


Approximation of Indicator 
Diagram 


and patterns of engines suitable for pressures in excess of 250 lb. per sq. in., and equip- 
ment for higher pressures must be designed and built specially. A number of installations 
for 450 lb. per sq. in. however, have been made, and in one plant triple-expansion 
engines operate regularly at 1400 lb. per sq. in. 

Clearance volume depends on the type of valve gear and piston speed. High piston 
speed necessitates large valves, which means more clearance space. 

Cut-off depends on the relation of economy to cost. Economy requires a short cut-off. 
Low engine cost (or high power from a given engine) requires a longer cut-off, with con- 
sequently higher steam consumption. 

Back pressure depends on the possibLe use of exhaust steam from non-condensing 
engines, or on the temperature and quantity of cooling water available for condensing 
engines. 

Compression must be high enough to insure quiet running of the engine, but must not 
be so high as to seriously decrease the engine economy. (See page 7-23.) 

Area of ports depends upon piston speed, and grade of engine (whether expensive or 
cheap) . 

Valve gear depends on the use for which the engine is intended, on the rotative speed, 
and also on the grade of the engine. 

TO FIND MEAN EFFECTIVE PRESSURE FOR GIVEN CONDITIONS.— Mean 
effective pressure (M.E.P.) from indicator cards of an existing engine is found by plani- 
metering or by addition of ordinates. 


M.E.P. - 


area of card, sq. in. 
length of card, in. 


X 


spring scale. 


The spring scale is the pounds per square inch required to produce 1 inch of deflection, 
corrected by calibration. 

For predicting the mean effective pressure of a new engine, there are three methods: 
1. Comparison with indicator cards of existing similar engines. 2. Design of the prob- 
able indicator card and measurement of its area. 3. Estimation from the ideal indicator 
card, by means of a diagram factor. 
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The first is the best method and should be used wherever indicator cards from similar 
engines are available. (See Table 2.) The second method is desirable, but involves a 
large amount of numerical work. The third method is the most convenient, but it has 
led to great errors in calculation of the greatest possible horsepower, the error consisting 
in assuming that the apparent cut-off of the indicator card will be equal to the actual 
cut-off of the valve gear. 


Design of Probable Indicator Card 

ADMISSION. — The pressure in the cylinder is always less than boiler pressure. 
This pressure loss is due to four causes : 1 . Friction in pipe line from boiler to engine. 
This part of total pressure drop can be computed from pipe friction formulas (see pages 
5—20 to 5—23). Average values are from 2 to 6 lb. per sq. in., but with long pipe lines, may 
amount to 10 lb. per sq. in. In some instances it is unduly large because of the resistance 
to flow through throttle valves and quick closing safety stop valves. It is advisable to 
keep the steam velocity in pipes below 5000 ft. per min., except in very short lines or for 
very highly superheated steam ; and in throttle valves it should not exceed 5000 ft. per 
min. The steam velocity through throttle valves may be calculated from the formula 


Piston area, sq. in. X piston velocity at cut-off, ft. per min. 
Area through valves, sq. in. 


[5] 



For pressure drop through valves, see p. 5—22. 

2. Inertia of steam nearest engine. Pressure is required for its acceleration. Accu- 
rate calculation is almost impossible on account of superposition of impressed, vibration 
and natural vibration. It seldom exceeds 4 lb. per sq. in. 

Both (1) and (2) are reduced, and vibrations of 
the pipe line are eliminated by a large receiver- 
separator, with a comparatively small inlet, designed 
for a high or average velocity of steam flow (7000 
to 8000 ft. per min.) and a larger outlet designed 
for low instantaneous velocity of flow to the engine 
(5000 to 6000 ft. per min.) The volume of the 
receiver-separator should be 13/4 to 2 t /4 times 
piston displacement, the higher value applying to 
high rotative speeds. 

3. Velocity head or pressure drop required to 
produce steam flow through the steam admission 

valve. It causes the apparent cut-off (Fig. 17) to be 6 to 15% earlier in the stroke 
than the actual cut-off of valve. The correct amount is difficult of exact calculation; 
increase of volume of the steam in the cylinder due to the motion of the piston, and con- 
densation on the cylinder walls both tend to decrease the pressure in the cylinder, while 
the inflow of steam as well as expansion tend to keep up the pressure. 

Referring to Fig. 18, a close approximation to the correct indicator diagram is obtained 
by calculating, for various piston positions, the pressure drop due to throttling by the 
steam admission valve, just as if the steam were inexpansible; merging the admission 
line thus found into the hyperbolic expansion line (jpv = k) where the two have a common 
tangent, at A, and then correcting by raising the pressure at cut-off, i,e., at actual valve 
closure, by one-fourth of the difference between initial steam pressure and the pressure 
found from the expansion curve from A; and starting the Anal expansion curve from,D. 
In making this calculation it is advisable to tabulate as in the following example, which 
applies to a 10 X 14-in. slide-valve engine, 250 r.p.m., 40% valve cut-off. 


1. 

Piston travel, % of stroke 

10 

20 

25 

30 

35 

2. 

Piston speed, ft. per sec 

9.1 

12.2 

13.2 

14.1 

14.5 

3. 

Area of valve opening, sq. in. = port width 
X valve opening 

6.50 

5. OS 

4.05 

2.90 

1 .40 

4. 

Ideal steam velocity, ft. per sec. = (Item 
2)/ (Item 3) X piston area 

no 

ISO 

256 

3S2 

S02 

5. 

Coefficient of discharge (see Fig. 19) 

0.62 

0.62 

0.63 

0 .64 

0.72 

6. 

Corrected steam velocity, ft. per sec. = 
(Item 4) -i- (Item 5) 

ITS 

305 

410 

600 

1115 

7. 

Corresponding pressure drop, lb. per sq. in. 

1.05 

3.10 

5 .6 

12.0 

41.5 


Points representing piston positions should he taken close together near cut-off, and 
much farther apart at other positions. The angular velocity of the engine is assumed to 
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be practically constant, hence piston speed is represented by the ordinate of the semi- 
circle. as AC, Fig, 20, for a mean between head end and crank end. Area of port uncov- 
ered by the valve at each piston position should be plotted as at AB in the upper part of 
figure- It is most conveniently found from a valve diagram; see page 7-33. Item 4, 
ideal steam velocity (as EE, Fig. 20) is (piston area -r area of valve opening) X piston 
velocity, ft. per sec. Coefficient of discharge for sharp-edged orifices varies "with the 
ratio 3)2 -5- pi, in this case (pressure in cylinder) -5- (pressure in steam chest), as shown in 
Fig- 19. For low steam velocities. Item 6, use the expression %>' = o 2 /9274 v, where 
p' = pressure drop, lb. per sq. in.; c = steam velocity, ft. per sec.; v = specific volume 

of the steam, cu. ft. per lb. (see Steam Tables, p. 5-04) , 
for the pressure and temperature existing in the valve 
chest. For higher steam velocities, find the correspond-' 
ing pressure drop from the T otal-heat-Entropy chart, 
page 5-19. 

A quick method of locating the point of tangency 
of the expansion hyperbola to the admission line is 
shown in Fig. 18. Draw vertical and horizontal lines 
from trial point A, to the intersections M and H with 
the lines of zero pressure and zero volume, and draw a 
line connecting E and H. If the tangent to the admis- 
sion curve at A is parallel to EH, it also will be tangent 
to an hyperbola through A; hence the latter is the 
desired point. The horizontal axis must be the zero of 
absolute pressure, and the vertical axis the zero of 
cylinder volume, including clearance volume. 

4. Friction through steam port. As a rule this is 
negligible, compared to pressure drop through the valve, 
except for long cut-off (approaching 50% of stroke). 
It can he computed from the formula for pressure drop through pipes and ducts. (See 
page5-20). See also Bonin, Zeits. f. ang. Math. u. Mech ., v. 6, p. 491. 

EXPANSION LINE. — The curve does not follow a simple law, but is complicated 
by partial re-evaporation (continuing as the pressure falls) of the film of water on the 
cylinder walls. It varies to some extent with all of the elements which affect cylinder 
condensation (see below under Steam Engine Economy) . For all practical purposes, the 
curve pv = constant is sufficiently accurate for saturated or moderately superheated steam, 
while pn 1 - 06 = constant holds for steam superheated as much as 150° F. above saturation 
temperature. In duoflow engines, curves departing very far from these two indicate 



In uniflow engines, condensation and subsequent re-evaporation are reduced, and 
pv LL = constant is more nearly correct for saturated or slightly superheated steam. With 
steam superheated more than 150° F., there is very little cylinder condensation in either 
type of engine and the expansion curve can be taken directly from the Total-heat-Entropy 
chart (page 5-19) and the Pressure- Volume-Entropy charts or else pv l * 8 = constant can 
be used. 

Example. — To find the expansion curve of steam at 190 lb. per sq. in. absolute pressure, 
300° F. superheat. The specific volume of steam at the initial temperature and pressure is 3.55 
cu. ft. per lb. These conditions are represented on the Total-heat-Entropy chart by the inter- 
section of the 300° F. superheat line and the 190 lb. pressure line. To find volume at, say, 110 lb. 
per sq. in. pressure, a line is dropped vertically from the initial point on the Total-heat-Entropy 
chart to 110 lb. pressure line, which gives the superheat, 205° F. By referring to tire Pressure- 
Volume-Entropy chart, for that superheat and pressure, the specific volume is found to be 5.35 cu. 
ft. per lb. Then if the cylinder contains at cut-off a certain volume of steam, V\ (including clear- 
ance volume), at 190 lb. pressure, that volume must expand to 5.35/3.55 ** 1.507Fi when the 
pressure decreases to 110 lb. per sq. in. absolute. 

EXHAUST TOE. — The curve KM (Fig. 18), represents free expansion (throttling) 
through the exhaust valve opening, but is complicated by evaporation of the film of water 
on cylinder walls. As long as the pressure in the cylinder is in excess of 1.5 X exhaust 
pressure, it may, with sufficient approximation, be found from the equation: 

(Pr\ . [c A x\ 0.892 P r Vr f 

If) = 10810 br*) ~J adt 

in which P = absolute pressure, lb. per sq. in., at any piston position x (fraction of stroke, 
see Fig. 21); P r = pressure at release, lb. per sq. in., absoLute; c = ratio (clearance 
volume - 5 - displacement volume) and R = release ratio, both fractions of the stroke; 
P r and V r are, respectively, absolute pressure, lb- per sq- in. and specific volume, cu. ft. 
per lb., at point of release; s = stroke, ft. 
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The factor a is a function of the area of port opening, which varies with the piston, 
position and is found by the method indicated in Fig. 22. The area of the exhaust valve 
opening (most conveniently obtained by means of the valve diagrams, Tig. 70-73), is 
plotted against time, zero of time being the point of release. This area can be deter- 
mined! by use of a planimeter or by averaging ordinates. The curve A (Fig. 22) of port 
openings thus obtained is distorted by multiplication of each value with the correspond- 
ing value of the expression, l/(c -b x)P, where P = piston area, sq. in., if valve opening is 

taken in sq. in. Area under distorted curve a, for any piston position, is the value of j" adt. 

The numerical value of (0.892 P r V r ) usually can be taken as 350, when time is taken in 
seconds, c, x and R are fractions of s. 




This method assumes that all of the pressure loss is velocity-head, and none friction 
head. As the port opens widely, friction in the ducts becomes a noticeable proportion 
of the total pressure drop, and may be allowed for roughly, by somewhat decreasing the 
height of curve A near its maximum point. 

For the section of curve in which the pressure in the cylinder drops from 1.5 X back 
pressure down to back pressure, no simple formula or graphical construction exists, but 
the curve easily can be sketched in from the shape of toe merging into the back-pressure 
curve (exhaust line) , when the steam no longer flows out of the cylinder by its own free 
expansion, but is moving out under the displacing action of piston motion. 

THE EXHAUST LLNE is determined: 1. By back pressure in exhaust chest. 2. By 
pressure drop through exhaust valves and ports. Pressure in the exhaust chest depends 
upon the type of engine (compound, condensing, or non-condensing). For the receiver 
pressure of multi-stage engines, see the latter head- 
ing; for most suitable vacuum, see Steam Engine 
Economy and Condensation (page 7—22) . The pres- 
sure in the cylinder must be higher than that in the 
exhaust chest, because of pressure drop due to flow 
of steam through exhaust valves and ports. Methods 
of finding excess pressure are identical with those 
described above under “Admission.” Throttling 
through the valve when nearly closed toward begin- 
ning of compression causes compression to begin 
in the indicator card before the exhaust valve 
actually closes, the average point being 5 to 6% of 
stroke. 

THE COMPRESSION; CURVE is not a simple one. 
the adiabatic, because the walls are hotter than exhaust steam, and then drops below the 
adiabatic at higher pressures, because compressed steam becomes hotter than, the cylinder 
walls and begins to condense on them. For most cases j>v = constant is sufficiently 
accurate and is most commonly used; pv lA = constant is more accurate under average 
conditions. See also Sehule, Zeit V. d. I., Nov. 24 and Dec. S, 1906; Schneider, Zeit., 
V. d. I., Feb. 9, 1907; Heinrich, .Ze it., V. d. I., 1912, page 1191. 

ME A. 1ST EFFECTIVE PRESSURE FROM IDEAL CARD AND DIAGRAM FACTOR. 
— (Method 3). The ideal hyperbolic diagram without clearance and compression is repre- 
sented by 1— 2-3-4-5-1, in Fig- 23. The average ordinate, or mean effective pressure, 
lb. per sq. in., of this diagram is 

M.E.P. = P{(1 -blog e P)/R} - [7] 

where P = initial steam pressure, and p — back pressure, both lb. per sq. in., abs. ; 
H — F4/F3, which is called the ratio of expansion, or the number of expansions, For 



Fig. 23 

As a rule, it first rises faster than 
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this form of card it is the reciprocal of the cut-off ratio. The chart. Fig. 24, gives the ratio, 
(ideal M.E.P./P) for various values of R and for zero back pressure. 

Example. — W hat is the ideal mean effective pressure of an engine with steam at 150 lb. per 
aq. in., gage, 25% cut-off, 24 in. vacuum, disregarding clearance and compression? 

At 25% cut-off, the number of expansions is 1/0.25 = 4. From Fig. 24, M.E.P./P for perfect 
vacuum =» 0.597; then 0.597 X (150 -f- 14.7) — 98.3. Back pressure = 6 in. of mercury, or 
2.95 lb. per sq. in. Hence, ideal M.E.P- = 98.3 — 2.9 = 95.41b. per sq. in. 

Fig. 25, shows the ideal mean effective pressure directly, for various expansion ratios 
and initial pressures, and for the two conditions of a back pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in., 
absolute, and of perfect vacuum. For the reasons explained above, the actual M.E.P. 
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r. Factors for Calculating Mean Effective Pressure of Indicator Card 

is less than that calculated by the formula and chart. The factor by which the ideal 
M.E.P. is multiplied to obtain the actual M.E.P. is called the diagram, factor. Values 
which commonly apply (all referring to the ideal card without clearance ox compression) 
are shown in Table 1. 

This method of finding the M.E.P. is to be used for quick, approximate calculations 
only, and is not recommended for accurate work. Commercial mean effective pressures 
and overload capacities for different, types of engines are shown in Tables 2 and 3. See 
also Foster, Manchester Association of Engineers, Jan. 23, 1915. 


Table 1. — Diagram Factors 

Average values for usual operating conditions, referred to ideal unmodified indicator diagram 
without clearance or compression (Fig. 23). 


Type of Engine 

Power Engines and Mill Engines: High Speed 

Single-valve engine, small size, simple 

Piston-valve engine, simple 

Piston-valve engine, compound 

Automatic four-valve engine, non-releasing valve gear, simple- 

Automatic four-valve engine, non-releasing valve gear, compound. . . 

Releasing gear engine, simple 

Releasing gear engine, compound 

Releasing gear engine, triple-expansion 

Uniflow poppet-valve engine, condensing 

Uniflow, non-condensing, with large clearance 

Unifiow, non-condensing withsmall clearance and auxiliary exhaust val\ 
Pumping Engines : Slow Speed 

Releasing gear compound, without jackets 

Releasing gear compound, with jackets 

Releasing gear triple, without jackets 

Relea sing gear triple, with jackets and reheaters . 


Diagram 
Factor at 
Rated 
Load 

Diagram 
Factor at 
Maximum 
Overload 

0.80 

0.70 

.82 

.74 

.70 


.86 

.82 

.74 


.90 

’.88 

.76 

.74 

.70 

.68 

.78 

.75 

.62 

.60 

.76 

.75 

.82 

.81 

.93 

.92 

.73 

.72 

.85 

. 84 
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The factors are slightly less for non-condensing than for condensing engines of given 
type. 

Influences which reduce diagram factors are: throttling due to small valve openings 
and steam passages or to very short cut-off ; inter-related valve movements (single valve), 
which lengthen compression for early cut-off; late opening of exhaust valve; high piston 
speed ; use of superheated steam. 

Influences which increase diagram factor are jacketing and use of reheaters. 

The modified ideal diagram, including clearance and compression, has, in general, an 
area somewhat less than that of the unmodified diagram, in approximately the following 
ratios for usual conditions: Releasing gear engine, 0.98; piston- valve engine, OIKS; 



Fro. 25. Ideal Mean Effective Pressure Chart 


Table 2. — Commercial Mean Indicated Pressures on Which Engine Ratings 

A.xe Based 


Initial Steam Pressure, lb. per s«q. in., gage . . . . 

Engine Type and Operation 


Simple Engines 

Single- valve engine, condensing 

Single-valve engine, non-condensing 

Pour-valve engine, condensing 

Pour-valve engine, non-condensi ng 

Tlniflow engine, condensing 

Unijflow, non-condensing large clearance type 

TJuiflow, non-condensing, small clearance with auxiliary 

exhaust "valves 

Multi-stage Engines 

Compound condensing. 

Compound non-condensing 

Triple-expansion, condensing 


1Q0 ! 

125 | 

150 j 

175 

200 

Hated 

Mean 

EtTecti 

re Pressure, 


lb. 

per sq. 

in. 

— 

45 

49 

53 

57 

62 

51 

58 

64 

7 1 

77 

42 

46 

50 

54 

58 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

35 

42 

48 

52 

55 

32 

38 

44 

49 

53 


44 

51 

56 

59 

25 

28 

30 

32 

34 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 


20 

21 

22 

24 


Note. — A ll engines for pressures above 2t>01b. per su. in. are special. 
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uniflow condensing, 0.91; uniflow non-condensing, large clearance tyre, 0.75, small clear- 
ance type, 0.95. Diagram factors applying to this form of diagram are the values of the 
table divided by the corresponding ratios. 

Examples. — The diagram factor which should he used in calculating mean effective pressure 
from the modified diagram, fox large clearance type of uniflow engines = 0.62/0.75 — 0.S3. 

Mean effective pressures in multi-stage engines are those referred to the low-pressure 
cylinder. 

Most Economical Mean Effective Pressure is usually 65% to 75% of rated mean 
effective pressure (65% to 70% non-condensing uniflow, 70% to 75% in condensing 
uniflow) . 

The figures given in the table hold good irrespective of superheat, effect of which is 
discussed under Steam Engine Economy (p. 7—22). 

Usual cut-off at rated load, for power engines under average operating conditions will 
range about as follows: Simple engines-; four-valve engine, condensing, 17%, non- 
condensing, 25%; single-valve engine, condensing, 20%, non-condensing, 30% ; uniflow, 
condensing, 15%, non-condensing, 20%. Compound engine, condensing, 33%, non- 
condensing, 40%. Triple-expansion, condensing, 35%. Cut-off refers to high-pressure 
cylinder and is the point of actual valve closing. Rolling-mill engines and blowing 
engines often work with longer cut-off than above. 

CLEARANCE SPACE (as distinguished from linear clearance) includes all volume 
enclosed between piston and valves at one end of cylinder, when piston is at dead center 
at that end- Clearance is kept small as possible for the sake of steam economy, except 
in non-condensing uniflow engines in which it must he large (unless auxiliary exhaust 
valves are used) so that compression pressure -will not rise above initial steam pressure. 
Increasing the ratio of cylinder diameter to stroke means larger clearance in percent of 
piston displacement. Low piston speeds permit use of small ports, and clearance can be 
reduced accordingly, while very high speeds mean large ports and valves and conse- 
quently large clearances (see also pages 7-13 and 7-29) . See Table 4. 


Table 3. — Overload Factors 


The rated mean, effective pressures of Table 2 are to be multiplied by the factors in this table 
in order to find the maximum M.E.P. which can be obtained. 


Simple Engines 

Initial 
Steam 
Pressure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Overload Factors 

Condensing 

Operation 

Non-condensing 

Operation 


1Q0 

1.86 

1. 45 

Automatic engine; or 

125 

2.05 

1. 60 

single-eccentric re- 

150 

2.25 

1.75 

leasing gear engine 

175 

2.46 

1. 90 


200 

2.67 

2. 06 


10O 

2.1 8 

1. 70 

Double-eccentric re- 

125 

2.43 

1. 87 

leasing gear engine 

150 

2.65 

2. 02 


175 

2.84 

2. 15 


too 

1.63 

1.30 


125 

1.70 

1 . 36 Large 

Uniflow engine 

150 

1.76 

1.41 clearance 


175 

1.8 1 

1 . 44 type 


200 

1.87 

1.48 


Compound Engines 


Cylinder Ratio. | 


3 

31/2 

4 

4 1/2 

1 5 

2 

2 1/2 

3 

3 1/2 

Automatic engine 

100 

125 

150 

200 

1. 48 
1.59 

1. 75 

2. 21 

1 .34 
l .47 

1 .62 

1 .97 

1.20 

1.32 

1.45 

1.79 

1.12 

1 .22 

1 .35 

1 .66 

1.02 
1. 12 
1.25 
1.55 

1.25 

1.39 

1 .46 
1.60 

1.07 

1.20 

1.27 

1.42 



1.02 

1 . 10 

1.27 

1.0 

1 . 17 


100 

1.88 

1 .70 

1.58 

1 .46 

1.34 

1.46 

1.27 

1.10 

1.0 

I>ouble-eeeentric re- 

125 

2.05 

1 .86 

1.71 

1 .59 

1.48 

1.81 

1.54 

1.37 

1.21 

leasing gear engine 

150 

2.26 

2.06 

1.88 

1 .75 

1.63 

1 .91 

1.63 

1 .46 

1.31 


175 

2.49 

2.28 

2.07 

1 .92 

1.79 

2.00 

1.71 

1 . 54 

1 . 40 


Triple Expansion 


Releasing gear engine. 

150 

l .30 

with cylinder ratios 

175 

1 .44 

shown in Table 5 

200 

1 .60 
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MODIFIED HYPERBOLIC DIAGRAM. — Fig. 26 shews the sharp-cornered diagram 
1— 2-3-4-5-6-1 , which includes the influence of clearance and compression, and hence 
more closely approximates the actual indicator card than does Fig. 23. The mean 
effective pressure is: 

P P 

(1 4- c — cB) + — (1 -j- c) log; R — p (1 4- c — cr) — per log. r, . [8J 


where P = initial steam pressure and p = bach pressure, both in lb- per sq. in., absolute; 
R — true ratio of expansion (.net the reciprocal of the cut-off ratio, for this form of card), 
or E~T 4 /y 3 ; r = compression ratio — VafVi — pi/p; c = ratio of clearance = 
V if (U — Fi). Vi, Vs, Te, etc., represent the volumes at the corresponding points on 
the card, Fig. 26. 

For the actual engine with clearance, the true number of expansions R = V 4 /V%~ 
P/Pi t Fig. 26; whereas apparent number of expansions, 

B a — reciprocal of cut-off ratio = (V 4 — V\)/(Vi — Vi ) 7 . . . [9] 


(c+ 1) 

C cR a +- 1) 


Ra ■ 


DO] 


The true number of expansions is always less than the apparent number of expansions. 
Table 4 shows average clearance volumes for various types of engines in percent of 
piston displacement. 



Fig. 26 Fic*. 27 


LENGTH OF COMPRESSION AND FINAL PRESSURE OF COMPRESSION, p lf 

depend on the clearance and the speed of the engine (see Table 4 and p. 7-14) . For 
duoflow engines non-condensing, pressure pi (gage) varies from 70 Vo of initial gage pres- 
sure in high-speed engines, down to 15% of initial gage pressure in low-speed engines; in con- 
densing engines, pi seldom exceeds 15 lb. per sq. in. gage, unless the vacuum is poor or the 
clearance extremely small. For uniflow engines, the pressure pi is about 10 to 20 lb. per 
sq. in. less than the initial steam pressure in non-condensing, and 20 to 30 lb. per sq. in. 
less in condensing engines. Compression extends over 90% to 94% of the stroke in all 
uniflow engines, except in the non-condensing type with auxiliary exhaust valves, in which 
it extends over about 35% of the stroke. 

QUICK CONSTRUCTION OF THE EXPANSION CURVE. — In Fig. 27 let 1 be the 
starting point; draw through it the vertical 1-6 and horizontal 1-3; to locate any other 
point, 2, draw vertical 2-3 ; through its intersection at 3 with the horizontal 1-3, draw 
diagonal to origin 0 ; through point 4 in which diagonal cuts vertical 1—6, draw horizontal 


Table 4. — Clearance Volume of Steam Engines 



| Percent of Piston Displacement 

Type of Valve 

Average value for 800 ft. per 
min. piston speed. Stroke 
= cylinder diameter X 15 

Range for 
varying 
condi ti oils 

Flat elide valve at side of cylinder 

9 

5 to 1 0 

Piston valve, usual design, at side of the cylinder . . 

12 

7 to 17 

Rocking valve (Corliss or 4-valve automatic engine) 

5 

3 to 8 

Poppet inlet and exhaust valves in cylinder heads... 

4 

3 to 6 

Poppet inlet and exhaust valves at side of cylinder.. 

9 

7 to 1 2 

Poppet inlet valves, uniflow condensing engine 

2 

1 1/2 to 2 1/2 

Poppet inlet and auxiliary exhaust valves, uniflow 
non-condensing engine 

3 

21/2 to 3 1/2 

Poppet inlet valves, without auxiliary exhaust , uni- | 

Depends upon initial steam 
pressure, smaller for high 

:] 

j 1 0 to 1 7 

flow non-condensing engine J 

than for low steam pres- 

Valves in. cylinder heads, compound pumping en- 
gines, slow speed 

sures 

3/ 4 to 3 1/2 
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4r-2 to intersection with vertical 2-3, thus locating point 2. The area of rectangle 1-6-0-5 
equals the area of rectangle 2-8-0-7 ; also the tangent to curve at 1 is parallel to diagonal 
6—6, and the tangent at 2 is parallel to 7—8. , The curve also can be constructed by the 
intercept method, as in Fig. 28, in which 1 is the starting point, and 1-3 = 2-4, 1—6 = 
6—7, etc. 

Construction of pt? 1 * 06 = constant, is best accomplished by use of the log log slide rule. 
In the absence of such an instrument the following method may be used: 

16 .— 

pv 1 ’ 06 = pv X z°* 06 = vi) = constant [11] 

The 16th root is found by extracting the square root four times. All other expansion 




curves should be constructed by use of the Total-heat-Entropy chart or by use of the log 
log slide rule. 

PISTON SPEED AND ROTATIVE SPEED. — The term piston speed commonly is 
understood to mean average piston speed, or 2 X stroke in ft. X r.p.m. High piston 
speeds are desirable for reducing floor space, weight, and cost of engine; high rotative 
speeds are desirable for engines direct-coupled to generators because size, weight, and 
cost of electric generators thereby are reduced. High piston speed, obtained by length- 
ening the stroke, rather than by increasing the revolutions per minute, does not cheapen 
the engine. 

Economical piston speeds range between 500 and 1000 ft. per min., varying with the 
size of engine. (See Figs. 30 and 31.) Piston speeds up to 2000 ft. per min. are possible, 
but not economical for the following reasons: 1. High piston speeds cause excessive 
pressure drop through inlet and exhaust valves and ports. This either means increased 
steam consumption per horsepower-hour, or else large valves and ports, with resulting 
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Fig. 31. — Piston Speeds of Engines 


large clearances and waste spaces and, consequently, greater steam consumption (see 
Steam Engine Economy). 

2. High rotative speeds produce great inertia forces. To prevent pounding in the 
main pins, the force must change slowly from tension to compression in the connecting- 
rod. This requires that change of direction of force shall occur before the steam valve 
opens. As a result, with high rotative speeds, longer -compression is needed for a given 
clearance. (See Fig. 29.) Longer compression means somewhat greater steam consump- 
tion (see Steam Engine Economy) . On the other hand, very low piston speeds cause 
increased cylinder condensation, because there is excessive time for such condensation. 
The two conflicting influences cause piston speeds to range as above given, and as shown 
in Figs. 30 and 31. 
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"Vahre gears impose limitations on rotative speeds. Releasing gears can be operated 
at speeds up to 150 r.p.m., but they offer no advantages above 100 r.p.m., and introduce 
difficulties above 120 r.p.m. 

Direct coupling to compressors for air, gas, or ammonia limits the piston speed of 
engines. 

References. — Davidson, Power, Feb. 9, 1909. Polster, Mitteil. u. Forsch., Heft 172-173, 1915. 
Ripper, Steam Engine Theory and Practice, 1914. Hading er, D&mpfmaschinen mit hoher 
Kolbengesehwindigkeit. 

Figs. 30 to 35 show piston speeds, weight of engines per horsepower, floor space, 
volume of foundation required, and (weight X diameter 5 ) of flywheel, for various sizes 



SCO 400 600 800 lOOo 

Rated I. Hp. 


Fiq. 32. — W eight of Engines per Horsepower, 
Including Fly-wheel but not Generator; Latter 
Weighs about 12 lb. per kw. 



Fha. 34. — Volume of Engine Foundation Required 



0 200 400 600 800 1G0G 1290 

Rated I. Hp. 


Fis. 33. — Floor Space Required by Engines 
(Area of rectangle enclosing engine; area of 
L-ahaped top of foundation is about 2/3 as large.) 



Rnt^d 1 .Hp. 

Fiq. 35. — Weight of Fly-wheel Required 


of engines. The floor space is the area of the rectangle enclosing engine and generator. 
These curves were plotted from data furnished by a number of builders of modern power 
engines, and show American practice in 1932. 

Capacity of Compound. Engines 

The capacity of compound engines usually is figured by using mean effective pressure 
referred to the low-pressure cylinder, or equivalent mean effective pressure. The latter 
equals (M.E.P. of low-pressure cylinder •+ M.E.P. of high-pressure cylinder X ratio of 
high-pressure piston displacement to low-pressure piston displacement). 

The best mean effective pressure is determined as a compromise between too great 
free expansion loss (high M.E.P.) and too great cylinder condensation, loss (low M.E.P.). 
Commercial mean effective pressures are shown in Table 2. 

The ratio of high-pressure piston displacement to low-pressure piston displacement is 
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influenced by various considerations, as: 1. Steam economy (meaning minimum beat 
interchange between cylinder walls and steam), would require that the expression (area 
of h.p. piston X steam temperature drop in h.p. cylinder •+ area of l.p. piston X steam 
temperature drop in l.p. cylinder) be made a minimum. 

2. Equalization of forces in high-pressure and low-pressure rods and cranks (cross- 
compound only), would require that (h.p. piston area X pressure range in h.p. cylinder) 
and (l.p. piston area X pressure range in 1. p. cylinder) be made equal. 

3. Equalization of -work would require equality of work done per revolution in high- 
pressure and low-pressure cylinders. 

4. Overload capacity would require the high-pressure cylinder to be of sufficient size 
to give ample overload capacity within the limits of cut-off in that cylinder. 

Requirements (1) and (4) are contradictory. As a ruLe, a compromise is necessary in 
view of standard cylinder sizes being used. 

Commercial cylinder ratios are shown in Table 5. Tor superheated steam somewhat 
lower ratios are used. 

A rough rule for the size of non-condensing compound engine to give the same power 
as a simple engine of the same stroke and speed, is: High-pressure cylinder 0.75 Z>; low- 
pressure cylinder 1.3 D; where D = cylinder diameter of the equivalent simple engine. 
For condensing engines, high-pressure cylinder = 0.7 D; low-pressure cylinder = l AD. 

V/,-=tiigh pressure 

piston displacement 

<i =low pressure 
piston displacement 

S-S^-h.p., 

>l.p, ent-off 


CORRECT L. P. CUT-OFF SHORT L.P. CUT-OFF LONG L. F. CUT-OFF 

Fig. 36 

RECEIVER PRESSURE can be varied by changing the low-pressure cut-off. The 
receiver is the space or container into which steam from the high-pressure cylinder passes 
before it enters the low-pressure cylinder. In many engines there is no separate receiver 
tank, the pipe connecting the high-pressure to low-pressure cylinder being made of suffi- 
cient diameter to give the required volume. In the Woolf type tandem-compound (now 
obsolete) the receiver was dispensed with entirely. 

Rig. 36 is an ideal indicator diagram for an engine with a very large receiver (ideal 
case of uniform receiver presure) neglecting clearance and compression. For this ideal 
case, receiver pressure, P r = RP/n , where P = initial steam pressure; R — cylinder ratio 
or Vi/Vh\ n = number of expansions == Vi /V c . Hence, neglecting clearance, P r — initial 
steam pressure X cut-off (fraction of stroke in high-pressure cylinder). Pressures axe 
absolute. 




Table 5. — Commercial Cylinder Ratios of Multi-stage Engines 

Cylinder ratios represent compromise between steam, economy and good overload capacity. 



Condensing Engines 

Non-condensing 

Engines 

Initial Steam Pressure, lb. per sq. 
in., gage 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

100 

125 

150 

175 

20Q 

Type of Engine: 

Automatic compound for electric 
power generation, or blowing 

engines 

Automatic compound for large 
overload capacity (mill engines) 
Compound engine with releasing 
valve gear (rocking or poppet 
valves; 

3.5 

3.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.3 

4. 4 

4.3 

3.6 

4.8 

4.7 

4.0 

5.2 

5. 1 

4.4 

1 

1 

2.3 

2.0 

2. 6 

2. 6 

2.2 

2.9 

2.9 

2.5 

3. 2 

3.3 

2.8 

3.6 1 

3.7 

3. 1 

[h.p. 

Triple-expansion engine < int. 

LLe^ 


I: 

3. 2: 
7. 0 

1 : 
3.3: 
7.7 

1 : 
3.5: 
8.4 

Is 
3,7: 
9. 0 







Hote. For higher pressures, cylinder ratios are not standardized, since engines for these 
pressures are built only to special order. 
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For the actual case, receiver pressure is less than, that given by the above expression, 
since some terminal drop usually is allowed for the purpose of equalizing the work done 
by the two cylinders. Average receiver pressure may be found by constructing the 
indicator diagram, Figs. 39 and 40, if high-pressure and low-pressure cut-off are known. 
The following empirical expressions give approximate results, which may vary 10% from 
actual. 

P r = 0.58P [12], 0,9P [13], 

in. which P r = receiver pressure, and P — initial steam pressure, both in lb. per sq. in., 
absolute; Ch and Ci — the cut-off in high- and low-pressure cylinders, respectively; 
R — ratio of low-pressure to high-pressure piston displacement ; n = true number of 
expansions, considering clearance. Formula [13] may be used with the usual cylinder 
ratios and valve settings. Average values of receiver pressure may be taken at about 
22 lb. gage for condensing, and 40 lb. gage for non-condensing engines with 150 lb. per 
sq. in. initial pressure (gage). 

EFFECT OF CHANGING LOW-FRESSURE CUT-OFF.— -If the high-pressure 
cut-off remains constant, lengthening the low-pressure cut-off reduces the work done by 
the low-pressure cylinder, and increases the work done by the high-pressure cylinder, 
because lengthening the low-pressure cut-off reduces the receiver pressure. (See Fig. 35.) 

ACTUAL INDICATOR CARD. — Methods of constructing the ideal card and diagram- 
factors are similar to those used for simple engines. Features peculiar to the compound 
engine card are to be gained by study of the combined indicator card, in which both high- 
pressure and low-pressure diagrams are reduced to the same scale of pressure and volume. 
There are two methods of combining (also called “ Rankinizing ”) , viz., 1. By putting the 
clearance lines together as in Fig. 37, 2. By making the high-pressure and low-pressure 




Fig. 37 Fiq. 38 

Methods of Combining Indicator Cards 

compression lines extensions of each other, as in Fig. 38. As a rule AB is only 80 % to 
85% of AC, thus showing the effect of cylinder condensation, in the low-pressure cylinder. 
AB ean be made equal to AC by reheating receivers and jackets on the low-pressure 
cylinder, but this is seldom done. (See Steam Engine Economy.) 

Volume of Receiver. — The shape of the card is affected by the size of the receiver. 
As a rule, its volume should be 1 1 A times the high-pressure piston displacement. It 
can be less for tandem than for cross-compound engines. Small receiver volume 
increases the temperature range in each cylinder, thereby reducing the economy. A very 
large receiver volume interferes with the regulation of the engine, if the high-pressure 
valve gear only is controlled by the governor. 

Figs- 39 and 40 show a method of constructing the ideal combined indicator card for 
cross-compound engines and tandem-compound engines, respectively, and illustrate the 
effect of small receiver capacity. In these figures, abscissas represent volumes; ordinates, 
in the upper part of the figures, are portions of one revolution, and steam pressures in the 
lower part; Vh and Vi are high-pressure and low-pressure piston displacements, and 
C h and Ci are high-pressure and low-pressure clearance volumes, respectively, while R 
is the volume of the receiver. The helices at the top show simultaneous positions of the 
high-pressure and low-pressure pistons. In cross-compound engines, the low-pressure 
crank is usually 90° (sometimes as much as 105°") ahead of the high-pressure crank in the 
direction of rotation. The effect of finite connecting-rod length is not shown in the dia- 
grams, hut can be taken care of by drawing arcs as shown under Valve Diagrams, 
Figs. 70 and 73. The variation introduced is unimportant, unless the cranks are 180° 
apart. At the right in Fig. 39, the high-pressure diagram is shown in dotted lines above 
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the low-pressure diagram. In the following discussion pi, p%, Vi, Vi, etc., refer to pres- 
sures and volumes at the points 1, 2, etc., on the diagram. 

To lay out the diagram of Tig. 39, which is for a cross-compound engine, draw from 
the point of high-pressure cut-off, with point 18 as origin, the hyperbola 13-9 (volume 
1—15 — volume 16-13) and locate point of low-pressure cut-off, 8, which is shown in this 
case as 50% of the stroke. This gives also pressure p% of the receiver into which the high- 
pressure cylinder later discharges its steam at 2. Prom the known point of beginning of 
low-pressure compression, draw hyperbola 11—12, which determines the pressure piz, of 
the clearance space into which steam from the receiver at pressure flows at low-pressure 
admission, point 7. 

Having drawn expansion hyperbola 1—2 with point 17 as origin, find pressure at 3 from 
the equation pziVz Hr Ch) -f- = PziVz +- Ch -b R)< Both Vz and F s are the same 

as V h . Prom 3 to 4, the high-pressure cylinder is exhausting into receiver, and 
7 >z{V z +■ Ca -b R) = p 4 (F 4 + Ch +• R). At 4, steam from the receiver is admitted to 
the low-pressure cylinder, in which the clearance steam is at pressure p\z. Find the pres- 
sure at 5 from p 4 (F 4 -f~ Ch -f •&) H- 2>n Ci = p&(V& ■+■ Ch -b R -h Ci) and p& “ P7- 

The line 5-6 of the high-pressure diagram corresponds to 7-14 on the low-pressure 
diagram, steam flowing into the receiver from the high-pressure cylinder, and out of it into 
the low-pressure cylinder, 3)5 (F5 -b Ck +■ R + Ci) = pt>(Vt> +■ Ch 4 - R -f Ci + F14); 
also pe = pu. At poiut 6 (determined from valve diagram), compression begins in the 




Fig. 39. Cross Compound Engines 

Methods of Constructing Ideal Combined Indicator Cards for Compound Engines 


high-pressure cylinder. From 14 to 8 steam is expanding from the receiver into the low- 
pressure cylinder, and Pi*(R -f Ci -b F14) = Pa(R + Ci - b Fs). Volumes are repre- 
sented by the horizontal lines in upper part of figures and may be scaled off directly from 
them for all points. The actual diagram will differ from the ideal diagram, due chiefly to 
the rounding of corners by throttling through valves and ports, and to cylinder condensa- 
tion. The actual form is shown by the dot-dash lines. 

Diagrams for tandem-compound engines can be constructed by the same methods. 
They have a form entirely different from those of the cross-compound, as shown by Pig. 40. 

References. — Foster, Manchester Association of End roors. Jar.. 23, 1915; Ninde, Design and 
Construction of Heat Engines, 1920; Hvitte, Vol. II, 2-> i 'h'.'.i 1920; Ripper, Steam Engine 

Theory and Practice, 1914; Unwin, Machine Design, Part 2; Power , Aug. 6, 1912, and Dec. 21, 
1909; Low, Compound Engines. 


3. TRIPLE-EXPANSION ENGINES 

The field of the triple-expansion engine is very limited. It is essentially a constant- 
load machine, as the small size of the high-pressure cylinder does not allow much over- 
load capacity. 

I11 marine service, the geared steam turbine and the turbo-electric drive are competing 
with the triple-expansion engine, with the result that the principal use of the latter is 
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to-day , in -water works pumping engines. The overall efficiency of the triple-expansion 
engined pump is considerably better than that of a turbo-driven. centrifugal pump, but the 
first cost of the reciprocating set is much, higher, with the result that relative first costs 
and fuel costs decide which type is to be used. 


4. EXTRACTION OR BLEEDER-TYPE ENGINES 

In plants with engines operating condensing, where steam at 5 to 15 lb. per sq. in. 
gage pressure is needed for heating or chemical processes, it may be obtained from the 
receiver of compound engines, or tapped from the engine cylinder of simple engines, 
through a check valve and port which is uncovered by the piston some distance before 
the end of the stroke. In uniflow non-condensing engines, steam can be extracted during 
the compression stroke through a separate valve in the piston. This has advantage of 
decreased compression, permitting the use of a smaLler clearance volume. V, d. I., 

Dec. 20, 1913; Stumpf, Uniflow Steam Engine, 1922.) 


6. STEAM ENGINE ECONOMY 

References. — Heck, Steam Engine and 'Turbine, 1911; Foster, Manchester Association of 
Engineers, Jan. 23, 1915; Heilmann, Zeit., V. d. I. t June 10, 1911, and Oct. 31, 1911; Baxrus, 
Engine Tests; Stumpf, TJniflow Steam Engine, 1922; Gebhaidt, Power Plant Engineering, 
1917; Pernald and Orrok, Engineering of Power Plants, 1916. 

The economy of steam engines is expressed in pounds of steam per indicated horse- 
power-hour; pounds of steam per brake horsepower-hour; British thermal units per 
indicated horsepower-hour; B.t.u. per brake horsepower-hour; or by these same values 
per kilowatt-hour; or by the Rankine Cycle Ratio. 

STEAM COIf SUMPTION GUARANTEES. — In practice, it is customary to base 
steam consumption guarantees on tbe performance of 
similar engines working under similar conditions of 
steam pressure, superheat and back pressure. If such 
data are not available, an analysis of the following type 
becomes necessary. 

FACTORS DETERMINING EFFICIENCY.— The 

ideal cycle for both steam engines and turbines is 
the Rankine cycle. Fig. 41. See also Steam Cycles, 
p. 5-14. The highest useful steam pressure is deter- 
mined by the cost of engine and boiler plant in rela- 
tion to cost of fuel. Back pressure is determined by 
the use of exhaust steam for heating purposes or 
chemical processes, or in condensing operation, by the 
relation of the gain in steam economy by increasing 
vacuum, to the cost of vacuum (see Fig. 46 and pages 
7-22 to 7-25). 

The steam consumption of a perfect engine following the Rankine Cycle, in lb. of 
steam per Up. -hr. is (2546 -r B.t.u. available per lb. of steam). The divisor is found 
directly from the total-heat-entropy chart. The ratio 

Steam per brake-Hp.-hr. consumed by perfect Rankine Cycle engine 
Steam per brake-Hp.-hr. consumed by actual engine 
is called the Rankine Cycle Ratio, Cylinder Efficiency or Relative Efficiency. The 
Rankine Cycle Ratio is depressed below 100% by the following factors: 1. Friction of 
steam in passages and ports; 2. Friction, of moving parts of engine; 3. Cylinder con- 
densation; 4. Leakage; 5. Losses by free expansion. Items 3 and 5 are the most influ- 
ential factors. For engines with back pressures of 5 lb. per sq. in. or more above atmos- 
pheric pressure, expansion can be carried to back-pressure, and yet the loss by cylinder 
condensation is small. While steam consumption per Hp.-h.r. is high, and the thermal 
efficiency, therefore, low, the Rankine cycle ratio is very high (about 90% if referred to 
indicated Hp.-hr.). 

The Rankine Cycle Ratio of simple condensing engines is very low when saturated 
steam is used, because of excessive cylinder condensation, if expansion is carried to or 
near back-pressure; this also means a very large and expensive engine. Consequently, 
considerable free expansion loss is allowed. The proper size of cylinder is a compromise 
between excessive condensation loss (large engine for a given power) and excessive free 
expansion loss (small engine for a given power). 



Fia. 41. Rankine Cycle 
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AVERAGE RANKINE CYCLE RATIOS. — Table 6 gives typical Rankine Cycle 
Ratios based on indicated Hp.; steam consumption, per I.Hp.-br., and overall thermal 
efficiencies based on brake Hp., for various types of engines working at or near full load, 
and with various steam and back pressures. Table 7 gives results of economy tests of 
various types of steam engines. The water rate obtained under test conditions cannot be 
duplicated under ordinary continuous operating conditions and Table 6 rather than Table 7 
should be used for estimating steam consumption for every-day operation. 

Example. — T o find the Rankine Cycle Ratio of unifiow engine, condensing, of 1200 Hp., work- 
ing with 150 lb. saturated steam. From Table 6 the efficiency of a 500-Hp. engine under the same 

conditions = 64%. Substituting in formula to find the value of A, 64 = A H- 11 -s/ 500. A = 33. 

Efficiency of 1200-Hp. engine — 33 4* 11 \A200 = 68%. The sixth root may he found by taking 
the cube root of the square root or by use of the log log slide rule. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING CYLINDER CONDENSATION. — 1 . Temperature range 
of steam cycle in cylinder. 2. Area of surface on which steam can condense, in relation 
to volume of ste am admitted. 3. Physical condition of entering steam (wet, dry satu- 

Table 6. — Rankine Cycle Ratio and Steam. Consumption 


Average values obtained under ordinary operating conditions. Show tests give higher values. 
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3 
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-a 
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IS 
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§ 

in 

la 

Hour 

g 

§J ft 


CO 


> 


pq 


Eh 

Slide valve, simple, 50 Hp 

125 

Saturated 

N.C. 

39.0 

40. 

0 

5.5 

Piston valve, simple (using same port 

125 

Saturated 

N.C. 

58.0 

27. 

0 

8.5 

for inlet and exhaust) 

125 

150° superheat 

N.C. 

62.0 

22. 

5 

9.3 


150 

Saturated 

N.C. 

66.0 

22. 

0 

10.3 

Piston valve, compound, 300 Hp 

150 

150 

1 50° superheat 
Saturated 

N.C. 

26 in. 

70.0 

50.0 

18. 

17. 

5 

5 

11 .2 

11 .8 


150 

150° superheat 

26 in. 

58.0 

13. 

9 

14.0 


150 

Saturated 

N.C. 

74.0 

19. 

5 

11 .6 

Four-valve, non-releasing compound, 

200 

* * 

N.C. 

75.0 

17. 

2 

12.9 

300 to 500 Hp. 

150 

t i 

26 in. 

61 .0 

14. 

5 

14.3 

200 

1 * 

26 in. 

63.0 

13. 

1 

15.8 

Corliss, simple, 300 Hp. 

125 

125 

Saturated 

N.C. 

26 in. 

69.0 

50.0 

22. 

18. 

5 

5 

10.0 

11 .3 


150 

Saturated 

N.C. 

76.0 

19. 

0 1 

11 .9 

Corliss, compound, 500 Hp. 

150 

1 ‘ 

26 in. 

64.0 

13. 

7 

15.1 


150 

50“ superheat 

26 in. 

66.0 

13. 

2 

15.5 

Triple expan. marine engine 

200 

Saturated 

26 in. 

64.0 

13. 

2 

15.1 

“ ' ‘ power engine. . 

175 

1 50° superheat 

26 in. 

75.0 

10. 

4 

19.1 

“ “ pumping engine, 500 Hp. 

175 

150° 

26 in. 

81 .0 

9. 

7 

20.5 


125 

Saturated 

N.C. j 

70 

21 . 

7 

10.2 


150 

‘ 4 

N.C. | 

71 

20. 

3 

11 . 1 


200 


N.C. 1 

74 

17. 

5 

12.7 


125 

150 s superheat 

N.C. 

74 

18. 

9 

11.2 


150 

150° 

N.C. 

75 

17. 

5 

11 .9 


200 

150° 

N.C. 

77 

16. 

0 

13.2 

Uniflow (simple), 500 to 1 000 Hp. 

125 

1 50 

Saturated 

26 in. 
26 in. 

63 

64 

14. 

13. 

5 

7 

14.3 

15.0 


200 

4 4 

27 in. 

64 

12. 

7 

16.2 


125 

1 50° superheat 

26 in. 

67 

12. 

5 

15,6 


150 

150° “ 

26 in. 

68 

11 . 

8 

16.4 


200 

150° 

27 in. 

68 

11 . 

0 

17.7 


250 

1 50° 

26 in. 

69 

10. 

5 

18.2 


150 

Saturated 

i 5 1b.t 

87 

1 



* N.C. — Non-condensing, f Back pressure (gage). 


Note. — For larger sizes and for higher superheats, the values of Rankine Cycle Ratio become 
greater than those given in the table. Variation of Rankine Cycle Ratio with size between, the 
limits of 100 Hp. and 1500 Hp. is shown with moderate accuracy by the empirical formula: 

6 6 

E =» A -f- 11-vLHp., for condensing engines, and IS — A + 8vI.Hp., 

for non-condensing engines; value of factor A changes with the type of engine. 
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rated, or superheated). 4. Time during which steam can condense. 5. Space relation 
between entering and discharging steam (wiping heat on and off the walls of cylinder and 
ports). 6. Length of time of compression during which steam temperature exceed 3 
temperature of cylinder walls. 7. Temperature of cylinder walls (steam jacketing). 

All the above factors are at present beyond the range of any rational formula. It <IS 
necessary, then, to pile up a great mass of test data, or else to use an empirical formula, 
such as Heck’s, given below, which, by a number of coefficients, furnishes sufficiently 
accurate results for most practical purposes. 

References. — Heck, Steam Engine and Turbine; Callendar and Nicholson, Froc., Inst. Civ* 
Eng., 1897, Vol. 131; Clayton, University of 111. Bulletin No. 58; Duchesne, Remie de MScantQM* 
Vol. 19, 1906; Barrus, Engine Tests; Nusselt and Nagel, Forsch. Arb. V. d. I., Heft 300. 

DETERMINATION OF STEAM CONSUMPTION FROM INDICATOR CARDS.— 
The initial steam consumption per indicated horsepower-hour may be determined fro® 
an actual indicator card, or from a probable indicator card as developed on p. 7-07, 
by means of the formula 

density at EX e 

W M.E.P. XL . • - [ 4:] 

where W = ideal steam consumption, lb. per I.Hp.-hr. ; 

M.E.P. ~ mean effective pressure, lb. per sq. in.; 

L = length of stroke, ft. The value of e and position 
of E are given in Pig. 4:2. Point E is located near 
the cut-off a little below the inflection point from 
convex to concave. The quality of steam at E is un- 
known and therefore, it is customary to assume dry 
saturated steam at E, and take care of the variation 
of steam density by an initial condensation formula. 

(S^b below * ) 

FORMULA FOR INITIAL CONDENSATION.— The following formula was devised 
by R. C. Heck (Steam Engine and Turbine, paragraph 22), 

m — (C/V^) X (.VsT/pe'), [151 

in which m = fraction of initial condensation, or ratio of missing quantity to (ideal stefl® 
-f missing quantity); AT = rev. per min.; s = area of nominal cylinder surface, sq- ft** 
divided by the piston displacement, cu. ft., or 

« = (24/D) X ((D/D) + 2) [I 0 ! 

■where D = diameter, in,, and L = stroke of piston, in.; hence s is inversely a measure of 
the cylinder size; T is an empirical function of the temperature range in the cylinder, and 

is found from Fig. 43, by reading 




Tu corresponding to the higher 
pressure in the cylinder, and Tu c° r “ 
responding to the lowest pressure ; 
then T ~ T% — Tu] v “ absolute 
pressure at point E, Fig . 42, just 
at cut-off ; e' is the ratio 

( cut-off, % + clearance, 

100 % / 

In Fig. 42 it is represented by FE L • 
C is a coefficient which takes care* 
in a measure, of the space re j a “ 
tion. between ingoing and outgoing 
steam, and hence must be 
somewhat with the type of 
See Figs. 14 to 16. A good aver- 
age for C, for 4-valve 
using saturated steam, is 0.27. For single-valve engines, C is about 0.33. 

the speed exceeds 125 rev. per min., instead of C/vOv use 2/3 (C/VA). For effect oi 
changing clearance volume, see p. 7-23. 

The formula does not apply to low-pressure cylinders of compound engines, uni^ 
the water is separated from the steam in a large receiver and drained out, nor to en _ 
using superheated steam or steam jackets. It refers to engines which show inappreci* 
steam leakage when tested standing still. 

To extend the range of usefulness of Heck’s formula to the uniflow engine and to 


Fig. 43 
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use of superh eated steam, the co efficient C must be modified. For duoflow engines, the 

value C — \j Uper k eat * may be substituted, and for uniffow engines, the value 

' 4500 

J /Superheat, deg. F. 

0.45C — 1Q 0Q0 

This modification necessarily must be only approximate, for the reason that the 
amount of cylinder condensation depends somewhat upon the point of cut-ofi. Con- 
densation may for a given, degree of superheat, be "wholly absent at long cut-off and still 
be present at short cut-off. 

EFFECT OF CHANGE OF INITIAL STEAM PRESSURE on engine economy is 
more important for high than for low ratios of expansion. For power engines operating 
g with saturated steam, and with the 

usual expansion ratios, the relative 
steam consumption at various initial 
pressures is shown, in Fig. 44, for 
both condensing and non-condensing 
operation. 

EFFECT OF SUPERHEAT on 

engine economy is double: (1) It 
reduces the weight of steam per 
unit volume; (2) It reduces cylinder 
condensation. If superheat is high 
enough, the missing quantity as cal- 
culated by the above given method, 
becomes negative, because the 
weight of steam admitted was com- 
puted upon basis of saturated steam. 
The worse the engine with regard 
to cylinder condensation, the more 
beneficial is the effect of superheat. 
Engines operating with high super- 
heat show a flat load-steam-con- 
sumption curve (similar to that of 
the uniflow engine, Fig. 51). A 



Fig. 44. 


rough-and-ready rule for single stage expansion engines is that each 10° F. of superheat, 
reduces steam consumption 1%. Fig. 45 shows the percentage saving in steam consump- 
tion due to superheat in various types 
of engines. Difficulties with packing 
and lubrication limit the total steam 
temperature, at present (1935) to 750°, 
or at most, to S00° F. 

References. — Heilmann, Zeit., V. d. 

1., June 10 and Oct. 31, 1911; Barms, i 
Engine Tests; Hanazel, Zeit., V. d. I., 

Jan. 13, 1912; Doederlein, Zeit., Y. d. I., 

Oct. 7, and 21, 1911; Goss, University of 

111., Bulletin No. 57, April, 1912; Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant, June, 1920. 

EFFECT OF BACK PRESSURE 
OR VACUUM .—The harmful effect 
of back pressure is best seen from the 
lowered thermal efficiency of the 
Rankine cycle. It is not harmful if 
all of the exhaust steam is required 
at the high back pressure for heating 
or chemical processes. The engine 
then acts simply as a reducing valve 
and the power is a by-product. 

The effect of vacuum varies with 
the type of engine. It is least effect- 
ive in simple engines using saturated 
steam, with long cut-off, and most 
effective in multi-stage engines using superheated steam with short cut-off, provided 
compression need not be high. To make high vacuum effective, release must occur 
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comparatively early in the stroke (at R, in Fig. 42) and valve passages must be large. 
Under average conditions each added inch of vacuum reduces the steam, consumption 
1%. This percentage does not grow with increasing vacuum, but rather tends to 
decrease. In this respect the engine differs materially from the turbine. Fig. 46 shows 
the saving due to vacuum, for various types of engines. 

References. — Heilmann, Zeit., V. d. I., June 10, 1911; Barms, Engine Tests; Fothergill, 
Power , Jan. 16, 1912. 


CLEARANCE VOLUME is harmful to economy for two reasons: 1. Because it 
directly increases the surface on which steam condenses; 2. Because it increases free 
expansion loss, since the true expansion ratio for a given piston displacement at cut-off is 
less than if no clearance space were present. The effect of surface of clearance space on 
condensation cannot be expressed in a simple manner. A rough approximation may be 
gained by increasing C in Heck’s formula (see above), in the proportion of 

V (Clearance surface +• 2 X piston area) 4- (2 X piston area) 


The effect of clearance surfaces evidently varies with the type of engine, temperature 
range, superheat, etc.; that is, with 
all those factors which influence 
cylinder condensation. 

The clearance volume as such is 
harmful, since it causes a given, quan- 
tity of steam to do less mechanical 
work than it would do in an engine 
without clearance. Thus in Pig. 47 
the same quantity of steam a does 
the work of the indicator card out- 
lined in solid lines, in an engine with 
clearance, and does the additional 
work of the section-lined area enclosed 
in the dotted lines, in an engine with- 
out clearance. Fig. 47 is a partic- 
ularly simple indicator card; condi- 
tions usually are more complicated. 

The effect of clearance space as such 
(neglecting surface action) can be 
counteracted by carrying compression 
to initial steam pressure. See Fig. 48. 

The card in solid lines (with clear- 
ance) and the card in dotted lines 
(no clearance) have the same area. 

The larger cylinder required for a 
given power, the surface of the clear- 
ance space, and the additional cylinder condensation during compression, render this 
method of compensating for clearance space valueless. 

Taking into account only the harmful effects of volume of clearance space, and not 
those of its surface, a geometrical construction show's that, on an. average, each additional 
1% of clearance volume in single expansion engines increases the steam consumption 2‘T?. 
See references below. Heat interchange between the steam and the surface of the clear- 
ance space, as a rule, still further increases this 
loss. In compound and triple-expansion engines, 
the effect of clearance is not quite so harmful. 

The smallest possible clearance space calls 
for valves in the cylinder head, with consequent 
reduced accessibility of the interior of the steam 
cylinder. 

Non-condensing uniflow engines, on account 
of their long compression must have a large 
clearance volume, to prevent the compression 



Fig. 46. 


■Va.cu.mn, Inches of Mercury 

Saving in Steam Consumption by Increase 
of Vacuum 




Fig. 48. 


pressure from rising above the steam pressure, or else they must have auxiliary exhaust 
valves which delay compression until more than half of the return stroke has been 
completed; see p. 7-39. Of the two, the latter design has been shown by several tests 
to have the better economy at mean effective pressures above 23 lb. per sq. in. 

EFFECT OF COMPRESSION. — Taking into account only the volume of the clear- 
ance space, the starting point of that compression which results in greatest area of indica- 
tor card for a given quantity of steam, is given by the construction of Fig. 49. Joining 
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the cut-off point B to point A, extending the line to intersect clearance line at C ; jofhing 
C with admission point D and extending the line to intersect the back-pressure line, we 
find point E at which compression should start (J. Stumpf, Uniflow Steam Engine, 1922). 
This construction results in short compression for long cut-off and long compression fox 
short cut-off, a condition realized in most linkages and shaft governor valve gears. It 
shows that there is a most favorable compression for any given case. 

In reality, matters are much more complicated on account of cylinder condensation 
during compression. Toward the end of long compression, the steam temperature exceeds 
the wall temperature, and cylinder condensation is not delayed until fresh steam is 
admitted, but actually begins during compression ; the total time for cylinder condensa- 
tion is increased and steam consumption rises. Steam-jacketed cylinders can econom- 
ically carry earlier compression than non-jacketed, because wall temperature is higher. 
Tests by Heinrich (Mitteil. ii Forsch., 1914) have shown that between 2% and 50% 
compression, with cut-off constant, the steam economy does not vary more than 4% 
(Fig. 50). The test engine had S 2 / 3 % clearance volume. 



Fig. 49 Consumption. 

Compression earlier than that indicated by conditions of steam economy may he 
necessary for quiet operation of engine. See page 7-29. 

References.— Heinrich, Mitteilungen iiber Forschnngsarbeiten, Zeit., V. d. I., Heft 146, June, 
1914; Klemperer, Zeit., V. d. I., 1905, p. 797. 

EFFECT OF LEAKAGE. — Leaky pistons and valves can waste more steam than the 
best valve gear can save. Unsuspected leakage will readily lose as much as 10% of the 
total steam. (Barrus, Engine Tests.) No standard methods exist for determining the 
leakage of engines separately from losses by cylinder condensation. For approximate 
experimental determination, see A.S.M.E. Power Test Code. A valve may be perfectly 
tight when standing still, but leak badly in operation. For example, in piston valves, when 
not moving, steam works behind the rings and sets them out against the bushing, making 
a tight fit; but when moving, there is not sufficient time for steam to attain much pres- 
sure behind the rings, and the fit of the rings against the bushing depends largely upon 
the elastic pressure of the rings themselves ; also on the surfaces of the valve and bus hin g 
which are exposed alternately to high and low pressures, steam condenses, the surfaces 
then slide over each other without removing the water film, and the latter flashes into 
steam when exposed to the low pressure and thus escapes to the exhaust. 

Leakage affects the steam consumption per Hip. -hr. more at light loads than at heavy 
loads. Leakage through slide valves is never less than 4%, and often exceeds 20% of the 
total steam consumption at rated loads. Tests of slide valves (Callendar and Nicholson, 
Proc. Inst. C. E., 1897) show that the leakage Q in pounds per hour is given by the formula 

Q = (€ X PX B) -f- l, [17] 

in which C = constant (about 0.02 for well fitted valves) ; p = pressure difference, lb. per 
sq. in.; B = perimeter of valve, in.; I = average overlap, in. The same value of C 
seems also to apply fairly well to piston valves without rings. 

Tests made by the Penna. Railroad at Altoona, Pa., with a piston valve 12 in. diam., showed 
the following average leakage at each end of the valve, in pounds per hour per inch of circumference 
(leakage length); with one ring, 16.4 lb,; with two rings, 7.2 1b.; -with, three rings, 6.0 1b. These 
figures were obtained with steam at 185 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure, and atmospheric pressure at 
the other end of the valve. With 100° F. superheat, the leakage was about 15% greater, hut with 
200° F. superheat, it was only 7% greater than that of saturated steam. The leakage was inde- 
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pendent of speed and length of stroke. Within the range of usual pressures it is probably propor- 
tional, approximately, to the pressure difference. 

Leakage is of greatest importance in a single- valve engine, since steam can leak 
directly into the exhaust without entering the cylinders. It is not so serious in an engine 
having separate valves for inlet and exhaust, since leakage steam must enter the cylinder, 
and do some work. It is still less wasteful in the uniflow engine. As it is shut off from 
the exhaust ports by the piston during 90% of the stroke, nearly all leakage steam must 
do work. Furthermore, a slight leakage raises the compression pressure considerably, 
causing the inlet valves to clatter so that leakage cannot occur unnoticed. 

References. — Engg., July 4, 1919; Proc. Inst, of C. E., 1897, Y 7 ol. 131; Engr., Mar. 24, 1905 
and Feb. 9, 1912; Power, Oct. 11, 1910. 

EFFECT OF CHANGE OF LOAD. WILL AUS LAW.— The combined influences of 


—U 

-j— 600 Hp.- 


( Condensing Operation -with Saturated 

, Steam at 150 3b. per sq. in. Gage Pressure 

5 ” Curves are intended to show general 

K tendency only. Their relative position 

-will vary with condition s. 

I— 1- , l _ r ZZ Xn Z XZI i 1 ..I J I 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 SO 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 
Load, per cent of rated LHp. 

Fig. 51. Variation of Steam. Consumption with Load on Engine 


cylinder condensation, leakage and free expansion losses (the relative effectiveness of 
each factor varies with type 

of engine), result in. varia- — L L — L. L.I ... EZX HZ IZ j... I— "J 

tion of steam consumption j* 18 — -j— ■■ -j --- 

with load as shown in Fig. g " | v7 ‘ K~" HZ 

51 (pounds of steam per « - - j ■ -Z | ZZ^^^L-= — 

I.Hp.-hour) and Fig. 52 ~ t H — 

(total steam consumption — — j. — . — I — — . j — 

per hour). The dot-and- i 1 j — — i — 

dash lines in Fig. 52 ill us- $s 10 " | j T~ [ 1111 ~ f 

trate Willans Law , which variation of steam consumption with 

states that total steam con- <3 a *: 0AD ON ma,N£S _ 

o-p Condensing Operation with Saturated 

sumption, at any load, of ^ ^ Steam at 150 3b. per sq. in. Gag* Pressure 

an engine controlled by .2 " Curves are intended to show general 
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stants for a given engine; Load, per cent of rated LHp. 

<7i represents steam con- Fig. 51. Variation of Steam Consumption with Load on Engine 
sumption at no load, or 

steam lost by cylinder condensation and leakage; C% is the steam used per hour to pro- 
duce one indicated horsepower. This holds almost exactly for throttling engines and for 
turbines, but cannot be applied to engines controlled by varying the cut-off. 

EFFECT OF VALVE GEARS AND OF METHOD OF CONTROL.— Narrow, long 
ports and slowly opening and closing valves result in wire-drawing through such ports and 
valves. For calculation of this effect, see h 

Capacity of Steam Engines, p. 7—07. The f 12 -a ^ 

loss of area of the indicator card divided by S MOW I ■ . $4 U4-J 

the area of the ideal card, furnishes directly 8. sC/ J\Z 

the loss due to such wire-drawing. The Tbfottlm g Engiue-^ H Jf | J>T j 

arrangement of valves and ports likewise J 8 0 ” ~~ [ | 

affects economy through its effect upon ~ 7CW0 ^ 2l_ i 

cylinder condensation. ■§ 0 ConipUmd j I 
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XV., 1893 .) 

EFFECT OF REHEATING RECEIVERS- — Reheating receivers dry or superheat the 
steam going to the low-pressure cylinders of compound or triple-expansion engines, and 
also to the intermediate cylinders of triple-expansion, engines. Reheating receivers, if 
made large enough, eliminate cylinder condensation, but require an equivalent amount 
of live steam in the reheaters. Hence, no gain results from their use alone. In compound 
engines, however, the combination of a reheating receiver having 1/4 sq. ft. of heating- 
surface per horsepower, and of jackets on the low-pressure cylinder, has shown a slight 
gain, while each of the two expedients by itself produced a loss. In triple-expansion 
pumping engines, reheaters are successfully used in combination with jackets on all 
cylinders. 


References. — Barrus, New England Cotton IMfrs. Aaeoc., April, 1903; Power, Sept., 1903. 
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* Symbols in this column have meanings as follows: C = condensing; D = duplex; F = lift; G = regenerative; H «= horizontal; J = jacketed; K = vertical; 
cylinder; M = simple; N = tandem; (NC) = non-condensing; P = poppet; Q = quadruple-expansion; R = Corliss; S = piston; T = triple-expansion; 
Universal; V = valve; Vp = piston valve; Vi, Vg, V 3 , V 4 — 1, 2, 3 or 4 valves, respectively; W = uniflow; X = cross-compound. 



Table 7. — Steam Consumption, Rankine Cycle Ratio and Thermal Efficiency of Various Types of Engines — Continued 
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EFFECT OF STEAM JACKETING. — Steam, jackets raise the average temperature 
of the cylinder "walls and prevent deep-reaching temperature fluctuations in them but 
they cannot prevent “skin deep ” temperature fluctuations. In consequence they are 
of no effect in high-speed engines, as much steam being lost by condensation in the jackets 
as is saved by decreased condensation in the cylinder. They are, ho-wever, beneficial in 
slow-speed engines, such as pumping engines, in which the time for cylinder condensation 
is so great as to produce deep-reaching temperature fluctuations if no jackets are used. 


References. — Hanszel, Zeit., Y. d. I., Jan. 13, 1912; Power, Mar. 18, 1913; Stunapf, Uniflow 
Steam Engine, 1922; Barrus, Engine Tests; Isherwood, Experimental Researches. 

EFFECT OF UNIFLOW PRINCIPLE. — The effect of the uniflow principle has been 
discussed under Cylinder Condensation. An additional effect, favorable to economy, is 
caused by the sudden and short exhaust. Heilmann, Zeit., Y. d. I., June 10, 1911, and 
Doerfel (private report) contend that the explosion-like exhaust mechanically sweeps the 
water off cylinder walls and does not give the heat in the cylinder walls sufficient time to 
evaporate the water. Hence, the average wall temperature is higher and initial conden- 
sation is reduced. Tests demonstrating this action are lacking. The clearance volume 
can be made very small in the condensing uniflow engine; this favorably influences the 
efficiency. 

EFFECT OF ENGINE FRICTION. — Engine friction appears as the difference 
between indicated horsepower and brake horsepower. Both are easily determined, but 

since the power absorbed by friction is, in a given 
engine at constant speed, almost constant at all 
loads, increasing only very slightly as load in- 
creases, it is more usual to take a “ friction, card,” 
showing the indicated horsepower when the en- 
gine is delivering no power at the shaft, and all 
of the work . shown by indicator card is being 
absorbed by engine friction. In blowing engines, 
pumps and compressors, engine friction appears 
as the difference between indicated steam horse- 
power and indicated pump horsepower. Thur- 
ston makes the following approximate distribu- 
tion of the total losses due to friction: Main 
bearings, 47%; piston and rod, 33%; crank-pin, 
7%; crosshead and wrist pin, 5 % ; valve gear, 8%. 

The ratio of brake horsepower (or indicated pump horsepower, respectively) to indi- 
cated steam horsepower is the mechanical efficiency. 



Fig. 53. 


Mechanical efficiency : : 


I.Hp. — friction Up. 

IJHp. 


friction Up. 
I.Hp. ' 


As friction, horse- 


power is nearly constant, the mechanical efficiency varies with the load. Fig. 53 is a 
typical curve showing such variation. Mechanical efficiency depends upon the type 
and effectiveness of lubrication, upon the quality of workmanship and correctness of 
alignment of the engine, and upon the degree of cleanliness of the place in which the engine 
is to work. 

It becomes lower as the initial pressure and number of cylinders are increased, and 
rises with increasing ratio of M.E.P. to initial pressure and with increasing size of engine. 
It is seldom below 85% at full load, while the highest record is about 971 / 2 %- The 
mechanical efficiency of vertical engines is higher than that of horizontal engines of similar 


Table 8. — Mechanical Efficiency of Steam Engines 
Average values for every-day operation at rated load. Engines in good condition. 

Percent 


Simple Engines: Portable engine, 50 Hp 83 

Horizontal automatic engine, 150 Hp 90 

Horizontal Corliss engine, 300 Hp 91 

Horizontal uniflow engine, 400 Hp 90 

Locomotive 85 

Compound Engines; Horizontal automatic engine, 300 Hp 90 

Horizontal Corliss engine, 500 Hp 89 

Horizontal blowing engine, automatic, 2000 Hp 8S 

Triple-Expansion Engines: Yertical power engine 90 

Yertical pumping engine, slow speed, 1500 Hp 94 
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type. Other factors being equal, the variation of mechanical efficiency with size of 
engine is expressed by 

E m = A + 2 t/l.Hp. [18] 

For a horizontal simple engine, constant A = about 79, so that for such an engine 

E m (percent) = 79 + 2 V I. Hp. [19] 

Table 8 shows average mechanical efficiencies obtained at full load, under ordinary 
conditions of operation, with engines in fair shape. 

References. — Heilmann, d. I. June 10, and Oct. 31, 1911; Feraold and Orrok, Engi- 

neering of Steam Power Plants. 


6. QUIET OPERATION OF STEAM ENGINES 

Vertical single-acting steam engines run quietly as long as the forces on the piston act 
always downward. This condition usually exists at low and medium speeds. At high 
speeds or low back pressure, the compression of steam in the cylinder is not sufficient to 
keep the moving parts in compression at all times, because upward inertia exceeds the 
compression force, and knocking results. Noisy operation in single-acting engines may 
be caused by piston slaps or by alternating forces in the valve g^ax. A table of inertia 
factors is given in Vol. 3 . 

Koanltant Force on Elston 



In double-acting engines, forces must change sign (tension to compression or rice versa) 
in every stroke. A. knock occurs whenever the force changes sign suddenly and there is 
clearance in the joints. Flay in the joints can be taken up, to a certain, extent, by adjusts 
meat of brasses in main bearings, crank-pin and crosahead-pin. It can never lie entirely 
eliminated, because pins wear oval, and deflect in operation; also because room must be 
allowed for an oil film and for unequal heat expansion. (For amount of clearance, see 
section on Machine Design, vol. 3 of this series.) This clearance can be filled with oil 
under pressure (forced lubrication; highly developed in British “quick revolution” 
engines), and knock can, thereby, be practically eliminated. Complete quietness is 
obtained by keeping the rate of change of force low, at the time the force changes sign. 
See Fig. 54. For a given shape of indicator card and a given engine, the rate of change of 
force increases with the revolutions, which is one reason why high speeds tend to produce 
pounding. 

A second reason is due to the fact that the higher the speed and the greater the inertia 
forces the more is the position where the force changes sign moved toward the dead center. 
See Fig. 54. If the force changes sign after compression has been completed and when 
steam is being admitted, a knock occurs, unless steam is admitted gradually by a Y-lead, 
or holes in the valve or valve seat. (See Valve Gears, Fig. 62.) 

Long compression, with large clearance space, enables high-speed endues to operate 
very quietly. For detrimental effect on steam consumption of these features, see Steam 
Engine Economy, p. 7-23. 

Direct-connected crank-and-fly wheel pumping engines (steam engines with steam 
piston and pump piston on one common rod) including blowing engines and compressors, 
produce knocks in mid-stroke, because the forces change sign in mid-stroke. The knock 
is made more severe by the cross-heads vibrating from one side to the other. 

Loos© pistons are occasionally the cause of knocking and pounding. In high-speed 
releasing gears, the sudden contact of the lift arm with the valve am produces knocking. 
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7. VALVE GEARS 

References. — Dubbel, Steuertmg der Dampfmaschinen, 1913; Furman, Valves, Valve Gear® 
and "Valve Diagrams; Zeuner, Treatise on Valve Gears; (see also Ninde, Ripper, Heck, Unwin 
and Allen) . 

Steam engines which operate pumps or compressors directly without a shaft, derive 
their valve motion directly from the motion of the piston. Steam engines turning a shaft 
derive the valve gear motion from cranks, eccentrics or cams on the main engine shaft ox on a 
“ lay ,r shaft driven by the main shaft. In the selection of valve gears, the possibility of 
enclosing the mechanism should be given careful consideration.. Unenclosed valve gears 
throw oil, collect dust and dirt, and may injure attendants. In some case3 the steam 
engine has been displaced by the small turbine because the advantage of complete 
enclosure could be shown for the latter. 

VALVE GEARS OF DIRECT-ACTING STEAM ENGINES. — The piston, a short 
dis tance before the end of its stroke, operates a small pilot valve which admits steam to 
operate the main slide valve (Fig. 55). A time lag between the two valve movements 
allows the piston to complete its stroke. The diameter of the ping valve i3 usually 0.30 

that of the steam piston. The size of slide valves 
and ports is based on a nominal steam velocity 
of 6000 ft. per min., and an exhaust velocity of 
4000 ft. per min. 

If two cylinders lie side by side as in a 
duplex pump, each piston in mid-stroke can re- 
verse the motion of its neighbor, it being prem- 
ised that the second half of the stroke will be 
completed in less time than the first half. If fric- 
tion upsets this premise, one of the pistons 
“ short-strokes," that is, does not complete its 
stroke. 

VALVE GEARS OE CRANK-AND-FLY-TVHEEL ENGINES.— In engines with 
revolving shafts, and valves operated by crank or eccentric, the fraction of the crank 
circle circumference during which the valve is open determines the ratio of opening travel 
to idle travel of the valve-moving mechanism. See Fig. 56. The idle travel may be 
reduced by linkages, as in Fig. 57, or eliminated by cams as in Fig. 58. The latter method 
is necessary on all non-releasing poppet-valve gears. 

In Fig. 59, if the valve is to open when the piston stands at (3) , and is to close with the 
piston at (4) , both points being the mean between head end and crank end, then the valve 
opens when the engine crank is at (1) and closes with it at (2). The valve is wide open 


Table 9. — Steam Velocities in Ports and through Valve Openings 
Higher steam velocities reduce economy by excessive pressure drop. Lower steam velocities 
reduce economy by necessitating increase in clearance volume. 



NominaL Steam, Velocity, 

Feet per Second 

Type of Valve and Engine 

In 

Ports, 

Through Greatest 
Valve Opening 


Smallest 

Section 

Inlet 

Exhaust 


70 

90 

70 

Slide-valve, high-speed engine 

130 

175 

130 


1 30 to 165 

170 to 220 

130 to 165 

Piston-valve, power engine, h.p. cyl 

100 

130 

100 

Piston-valve, power engine, l.p. cyl 

120 

150 

120 

Piston-valve, hoisting or mill engine, h.p. cyl 

150 

200 

150 

Piston-valve, hoisting or mill engine, l.p. cyl 

165 

215 

165 

Poppet-valve, power engine, h.p. cyl.* 


75 to 105 

65 to 95 

Poppet-valve, power engine, l.p. cyl. 


80 to 130 

70 to 120 

Ilocking- valve, power engine, h.p. cyl 


1 20 to 140 

80 to 120 

Rocking-valve, power engine, l.p. cyl 


1 40 to 160 

80 to 120 

Uniflow engine exhaust ports 



60 to 120 


* Velocities for double-beat poppet valves afe based on nominal area — that of two circles 
having average diameter of valve seats. Velocities through greatest free opening, usually twice 
the above values. 

The lower values apply to small engines, the higher values to large engines and superheated 
steam. 

Length of port, for slide valves = 0.6 to 0.8 piston diameter; for rocking valves, 0.8 to 1.1 
piston diameter, depending on valve diameter, which is usually 0.25 of the piston, diameter when 
length ~ piston diam. 



Tic. 65. Valve Gear of Direct-acting 
Engine 
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when the crank is at (5), half-way between. (1) and (2), This condition determines the 
location of the valve-operating crank or eccentric on the main shaft or lay shaft. In 
particular, if the valve moves parallel to the piston, the eccentric is (90 -f 0) degrees 
ahead of the crank or (90 — 0) degrees behind, depending upon opening direction of valve. 
The angle 0 is the angle of advance. 

SIZE OF PORTS. — (See also Steam Engine Capacity.) — Port area commonly is 
determined by the equation Port area X steam velocity * piston area X piston velocity . 
In this equation the term “ steam velocity ” is only a conventional coefficient, as the 


Path, of Point 
Useful 

Idle 

Idler 
Loose on 


said Retuih ElhI 


Pig. 57. Valve Gear Linkage 

actual steam velocity varies continually because of the variation of piston, velocity and 
of port area. See Pig. 60. In the use of so-called 4 ‘ steam velocities ” from tables, care 
must be exercised because “ piston speed " may mean either instantaneous or average 
piston speed. Table 9 is based upon average piston speed, extended over the whole stroke. 

TYPES OF VAXVES. — There are two broad classes of valves: 1. Sliding valves; 
2. Lifting valves. 

Slide Valves 

DEFINITION'S. — Travel is total distance moved by the valve. 

Throw of the Eccentric is eccentricity of the eccentric = distance from the center of 
the shaft to the center of the eccentric disc. 

Lap of the Valve, also called outside lap or steam-lap is distance the outer or steam 
edge of the valve extends beyond or laps over the steam edge of the port when the valve 
is in its central position. 

Inside Lap, or Exhaust lap is distance the inner or exhaust edge of the valve extends 
beyond or laps over the exhaust edge of the port when the valve is in its central position. 
The inside lap sometimes is made zero, or even negative, in ■which latter case the distance 

between the edge of the valve and the edge of 
the port sometimes is called exhaust clearance, 
or inside clearance. 

Lead of the Valve is the distance the steam- 
port is opened when the engine is on its center 
and the piston is at the beginning of the stroke. 


I ( Valv't* Closes 


oa Lay Siiai't 

Fio. 5S. Double Beat Poppet Valve Fig. 59 

Lead-angle is the angle between the position of the crank when the valve begins to 
be opened and its position when the piston is at the beginning of the stroke. 

The valve is said to have lead when the steam-port opens before the piston begins Its 
stroke. If the piston begins its stroke before the admission of steam begins, the valve 





Fig. 56 
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is said to have negative lead, and its amount is the lap of the edge of the valve over the 
edge of the port at the instant "when the piston stroke begins. 

Lap-angle is the angle through which the eccentric must be rotated to cause the steam 
edge to travel from its central position the distance of the lap. 

Angular advance of the eccentric is (lap-angle -f lead-angle) . 

Lineal advance is (lap +• lead) . 

EFFECT OF LAP, LEAD, ETC., UPON STEAM DISTRIBUTION.— If a valve had 
neither lap nor lead, the center of the valve eccentric being 90° ahead of the crank center, 
then steam would he admitted to the engine throughout the full length of the stroke. 



To enable steam to be cut off before the end of the stroke, and thereby allow expansion, 
lap is added to the valve. To enable steam to be admitted at the beginning of the stroke, 
as before lap was added, the eccentric is advanced on the shaft an amount equal to the 
lap angle. Advancing it still further by an amount called the lead angle causes admission 
to begin before the beginning of the stroke. 

The four events, admission, cut-off, release or exhaust-opening, and compression or 
exhaust-closure, take place as follows: Admission, when the crank lacks the lead-angle of 
having reached the center; cut-off, when the crank lacks two lap-angles and one lead- 
angle of having reached the center. The greatest port opening is equal to half the travel 
of the valve less the lap. Therefore, in order not to reduce the port opening the valve 
travel must be increased if lap is increased. Adding exhaust lap to the valve delays 
release and hastens compression by an angle of rotation equal to the exhaust-lap angle, 
■which is the angle through which the eccentric rotates from its middle position while the 
exhaust edge of the valve uncovers its lap. The above discussion of the relative position 
of crank, piston, and rod for the different points of the stroke is accurate only for a con- 
necting-rod of infinite length. In practice, rods have a finite length, but the use of the 
infinite rod in laying out the valve diagram has the advantage that a mean between head 
and crank ends is obtained. 

For actual connecting-rods the angular position of the rod causes a distortion of the 
position of the valve, causing the events to take place too late in the forward stroke and 
too early in the return. The correction of this distortion may be accomplished to some 
extent by setting the valve so as to give equal lead on both forward and return stroke, 

and by altering the exhaust-lap on 
one end so as to equalize the release 
and compression. F. A. Halsey 
(Slide-valve Gears) describes a 
method of equalizing the cut-off 
without at the same time affecting 
the equality of the lead . In design- 
ing slide-valves the effect of angular- 
ity of the connecting-rod should be 
studied on the drawing-board, and 
preferably by the use of a model. 
In the section on Machine Design, 
vol. 3, of this series, is a table which gives the crank-angles for various fractions of the 
stroke. 

SLIDING VALVES. — The simplest form of sliding valve is the common flat slide 
valve, or D-valve, Fig. 61, which controls both steam admission and exhaust. It is much 
used for small portable engines working with saturated steam, but is not suitable for high 
steam pressures or for high superheats on account of distortion and rapid wear. It acts 
as a relief valve if the compression becomes too high or if there is too much water In the 
steam. It can be balanced by a pressure plate or by exposing part of the top of the valve 
to exhaust pressure. Steam can be admitted gradually at one end of the stroke by a 
V-lead or hi' holes in valve or valve seat as in Fig. 62. 

The piston ealcc is perfectly balanced, and can be used with the highest steam pressures 
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and superheats, if the wearing parts of valves and valve bushings are free from the dis- 
torting influence of ribs, as is the valve in Fig. 63, and if the rings are protected against 
being set out by steam pressure. An example is the lock-ring type. The principal draw- 
back of the piston valve is its large clearance volume. Clearance can be reduced by 
placing piston valves in cylinder heads (Van den Kerchove type). 

The rocking valve, also called the Corliss valve, is single ported as in Fig. 60, for the 
slow speeds of pumping engines and ammonia compressors and double ported (Fig. 64) 
for piston, speeds above 600 ft. per min. Separate valves are used for admission and for 
exhaust, the form of the latter being shown in Tig. 64. The rocking valve is a desirable 



Valve Poppet Yalve Fig. 67. Skinner Valve 


form for use with saturated steam and for pressures up to 160 lb. per sq. in. gage. High 
steam pressures, or superheats exceeding 50° F. t produce much friction, the first by 
squeezing the oil out of the space between the valve and valve seat, the second by dis- 
torting the valve and valve chamber. The general use of the rocking valve in the United 
States considerably retarded the introduction of high steam pressures and superheat, and 
paved the way for the steam turbine. 

All sliding valves can be made multi-ported, to admit and shut off steam more quickly. 
For effect of multi-porting on economy and on shape of indicator card, see below. 

LIFTING VALVES. — Single beat poppet valves, or mushroom valves, are sometimes 
used in the heads of low-pressure cylinders of triple-expansion pumping engines, to 
minimize clearance. 

Double beat poppet valves, Fig. 58, have two seats of narrow width. They are very 
nearly balanced and can be entirely balanced if desired. 

Steam pressure compresses the valve as indicated in Fig. 65 and tends to produce 
leakage. Unequal expansion, due to different metal or to differences of temperature 
(valve and one seat exposed to high temperature steam, other seat exposed only to low 
temperature steam) also causes leakage. To overcome this trouble, valves must either 
be ground in while under steam pressure (in which case they are tight for that particular 
pressure but leak if the pressure or superheat changes), or must be made flexible, as in 
the Stumpf valve, Tig. 66, or the Skinner valve, Fig- 67. Poppet valves can be used with 
the highest steam pressures and superheats. They have the disadvantage that the valve 
must be operated either by cams, rollers, or a pair of wiper cams. 

In recent practice, cams and valve operating parts are hardened and ground, enclosed 
and lubricated by continuous oil streams. For speeds below 100 r.p.m., poppet valves 
may be operated by a releasing gear without a cam, although, drop piston valves are pre- 
ferred with this type of mechanism because quick closing is obtainable without slamming. 

Valve Gear Diagrams 

VALVE GEAR DIAGRAMS. — The diagram of valve opening at any piston position. 
Fig. 68, can be obtained from existing engines by placing the engine piston in different 
positions and measuring the valve opening for each position with various positions of the 
cut-off control mechanism, by blocking the governor at different heights. In engine 
design, the diagram can be taken by doing the same thing with a model, or by finding 
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various valve positions from a drawing. If the area of the valve opening exceeds the 
constant port area, the latter determines the steam flow. Constant port area is indicated 
by line AB, Fig. 68. 

For steam admission valves, the foregoing diagram shows the range of cut-off; point 



Fig. 68 


Fig. 69 


of admission before dead center; lead, or linear valve opening at dead center, expressed 
in inches; maximum valve opening at short cut-offs; and wire drawing effect of valve. 
(See also Steam Engine Capacity, Fig. 20.) For exhaust valves, it shows the point of 
release, valve opening at dead center, and point of compression. 

The interdependence and limitations of admission and exhaust events is shown by a 
different type of diagram, such as the Sweet, Zetiner, or Bilgram diagram, in which one 
variable indicates the positions of both valve and piston, for any crank position. The 
various valve diagrams differ by the choice of that variable. The use of one or the other 
is largely a matter of personal preference. 

SWEET DIAGhRAM, Fig. 70. (Also called Mueller diagram or Reuleaux diagram.) 
— The basis of the diagram is as follows: 1. Crank is turned ahead through angle (00 + /3). 
2. Engine stroke is drawn to a reduced scale so that it coincides with valve travel. Then 

if the crank has turned through angle a 
H from dead center position, DE indicates 
distance of valve from mid-position, 
while A C indicates the distance (average 
between head end and crank end) , which 
the piston has traveled from end of 
stroke, expressed as a fraction of the 
whole stroke AB. By striking arcs EF 
and EG with radii ME — IE so that 
HE /AB — ratio of connecting-rod 
length to engine stroke, we obtain 
AG as piston travel from head end, 
AF = piston travel from crank end 
dead center.* In the same manner, 
valve displacement DE can be corrected 
for finite length, of connecting-rod, but 
as a rule the correction is negligibly 
small. DE is the valve displacement 
for all gears in which the valve is driven 
directly from an eccentric, without 
distortion by linkage or cams. Fig. 71 
shows diagram derived from this prin- 

Pirectirm of Valve Travel ci P le - an ^ th& ideal indicator Card 

(mean, between head and crank end), 
with direction of valve motion horizontal, 
while Fig. 72 shows diagram with direc- 
tion of piston motion horizontal and 
Fig. 70. Sweet "Valve Diagram indicator cards for both head and crank 

ends. In both illustrations, the circle, 
drawn with any convenient diameter, represents both valve travel and piston stroke. 
If admission (point A) and cut-off (point B) are selected, the angle of advance is fixed. 
Either release or compression then can be selected, and the other one of the two is given, 
because C D is parallel to AB (same angle of advance). 

The maximum port opening A, Fig. 71, is fixed by so-called mean steam velocity (see 

* Instead of drawing arcs, as E '0 or EF, from each crank position, the ares K , M, and N , drawn 
with radii = HE, maybe used as reference r.-pro- i:.c c cl.-, and middle of stroke. Distance 

of piston from center of stroke when crank t s' I.- > .i 1 . a o parallel to AB from point E to 

arc M. With arcs as shown, A is head end dead center. 
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p. 7-30), and by available length of port. The ratio of travel to -width of port is available 
from, the diagram, and the valve travel can. be found from the value of A . In n gm g the 
diagram, the following precautions are to be observed: Admission must be l fz% to 1 1 /s% 
of stroke ahead of dead center, depending upon piston speed, compression, and 



Fig. 71. Fio. 72. 


clearance volume. Cut-off in the actual indicator card is 10% to 20% earlier in the 
stroke than that determined from valve diagram, depending upon the so-called average 
steam velocity. For fac- 


tors determining release 
and compression, seepages 
7-13 and 7-23. Compres- 
sion in the actual card 
begins 4% to 1% earlier 
than in the valve diagram. 
See p. 7-09. Release 
occurs from 5% ahead of 
dead center for low piston 
speeds, up to 25% for high 
piston speeds. If cut-off 
and compression are to be 
made more nearly equal 
for head and crank end, 
the valve must be moved 
toward the head end so 
that the head end lap is 
greater than the crank 
end lap . Complete equali- 
zation by this method is 
not desirable, because ad- 
mission and release be- 



come unequal at the two 


Fia. 73. Zeuner Valve Diagram 


ends. 


Piston valves usually have steam admission at the center, and exhaust at the outer 
ends of the valve. The valve phase is shifted ISO 0 as compared to the plain slide valve. 
The valve diagram is the same as for the slide valve, with the following exceptions: 
Eccentric, instead of being (90° -f- angle of advance! ahead of crank in direction of motion, 
is (90° — angle of advance) behind crank. To equalize the cut-off, valve must be shifted 


toward the crank end. 


ZETNER DIAGRAM, — For finite length of rod, R cos <x — piston displacement from 
mid-position, if R = crank radius, a — angle through which crank has turned from dead 
center; r cos (ce + /S) equals valve displacement from mid -position, if 2r = valve travel, 
and j5 = angle of advance. Any geometrical construction which, by one variable, gives 
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value of both R cos a and r cos (a -j- jS) is a valve diagram. Zeuner, of Dresden, Ger- 
many, constructed a diagram, Fig. 73, by using rectangular co-ordinates for the piston 
travel, and polar co-ordinates for the valve travel. 

For any crank-angle a, and crank 
position A, DB — piston travel (for 
DE = stroke), and OC = valve displace- 
ment from mid-position. At I, valve 
displacement = steam lap. Hence ad- 
mission of steam occurs at K. Lead = 
LM. Cut-off occurs at JV and P. Piston 
stroke at cut-off = DB for an infinitely 
long rod, = DH* at head end, = DB iat 
crank end.* 

Release occurs when valve displacement equals exhaust lap (at Q and R ) . Compres- 
sion occurs at S and T. The Zeuner diagram, although formerly very popular is now 
used less than the Sweet diagram. 

LIMITATIONS OF VALVE-GEAR DIAGRAMS.— -If the center line of the valve 



Fig. 74 


motion is not parallel to 
the center line of piston 
motion (see Fig. 74), the 
angle of advance marked 
in that illustration must 
be used. If valve motion 
is in any way distorted 
by linkages, cams, or skew 
drives, the simple valve 
diagrams cannot be used. 

Reference s. — Halsey, 
Slide-valve Gears; Fessen- 
den, Valve Gears; Peabody, 
Valve Gears for Steam 
Engine; Spangler, Valve 
Gears. 

SINGLE ECCENTRIC, 
VARIABLE CUT-OFF 
GEARS.— If the cut-off 



Fro. 75. Movable Eccentrics 


Slightly 

-Variate* 

lead. 


is to he variable with a single valve, and if admission and release are to remain correct 
over a wide range of cut-off, both valve travel and angle of advance must be varied in 
such a manner that the lead remains almost constant. This is accomplished by moving 
the eccentric u across the shaft,” either in a straight line, as in Fig. 75 (a) or in the arc 
of a circle, as in Fig. 75 (6) and (c). In the former case, lead remains constant, while in 
the latter it is variable. Variability can be kept within narrow limits by proper loca- 



tion of the pivot. The pivot frequently is 
put on the center line of the crank [Fig. 75 
(c)] to facilitate change of direction of rota- 
tion. It is desirable to reduce the lead to 
zero or to a negative value at minimum 
valve travel, in order to control the engine 
without load. 



Fia. 75. Sweet Diagram for Slide or Fig. 77. Ideal Indicator Card for Slides or Fiston 

Piston Valve Valve 


* Instead of ares PH\, PHz< etc., arcs XY and Z may be used as reference lines for the ends and 
niddle of stroke, as explained for the Sweet diagram. "With arcs as shown, D is the crank end dead 
enter. 
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The Sweet diagram for a slide or piston valve, operated by a movable eccentric, is 
shown in. Fig. 76, while the resulting ideal indicator cards, neglecting the effect of throt- 
tling, appear in Fig. 77. As the eccentric is moved closer to the center of the shaft, the 
valve travel is reduced, 
and with it the length, of 
line representing 100% 
piston travel. 

Example. — (AF/AC) X 
100 = percent cut-off for 
position A of eccentric. As 
cut-off is shortened, release 
occurs earlier and compres- 
sion becomes longer. Actual 
indicator card shows con- 
siderable throttling at early 
cut-off, on account of in- «={»— hj 

sufficient valve opening. (See Fig. 78. Allen Valve 

Capacity of Steam Engines.) 

Single valves, driven by eccentrics which swing across the shaft, are much used in high-speed engines 
of office building power plants. 

Excessive throttling is avoided by double admission valves, whose principle is shown by the 
Allen valve, Pig. 78. This valve admits steam directly and also through the valve from the other 

end . Port openings are doubled through- 
out, if the inlet port is made wide enough 
to accommodate the valve port and 
bridge. The Allen valve increases the 
clearance during a part of compression. 

RIDING CUT-OFF VALVES.— 
A single valve cannot vary the cut- 
off without change of compression. 
It is limited in its drive to shaft 
governors or to valve link-drive. 
Both of these drawbacks are avoided 
by riding cut-off mite gears , such as 
the Meyer valve, and others, illus- 
trated in Fig. 79. The main valve 
controls admission, release and com- 
pression, while the auxiliary valve 
varies the cut-off. The latter is 
done either by changing the lap of 
the cut-off valve, or by varying the 
time of its motion by shifting the 
eccentric around the shaft, or by a 
combination of the two. 

Relations can be read from the 
modified Sweet diagram in Fig. SO. 
The auxiliary or cut-off valve dia- 
gram determines cut-off only, the 
main valve diagram which is the 
same as for a single valve, determines 
admission, release, and compression. 
M A = 100% piston travel for the 
main valve diagram. EC = lOG'T 
piston travel for cut-off valve dia- 
gram. 'With the crank horizontal 
as shown, OJf = main eccentric, 
OC = cut-off eccentric; then tri- 
angle OMC revolves about O, and 
MC — relative eccentric. The valve 
travel is horizontal, with C E as the 
direction of piston travel. The cut- 
off valve closes after the crank has 
turned through the angle C-5. (OF iCE) X 100 = cut-off in percent of piston 
stroke. The greater the negative lap of the cut-off valve, the later in the piston travel 
does it close. If negative lap almost equals radius of relative eccentric, the cut-off valve 
reopens before the main valve has closed (with angles, etc., as shown in the diagram) 
If- -19 


Auxiliary Vane 



£-s$j 

Fig. 79. Meyer Valve 


Relative Travel 
of Cut-off Valv< 
on Main Valve 



Main Valve. 
Diagram same 
as fox Single 
Valve 


Direction of 
Piston Motion 
in Cut-off Valve 
Diagram 


OM -Main Eccentric 
OC Cnt-otf Eccentric 
MC ‘’Relative Eecentrio 




' j Y t .$ 


Port to Cylinder 

Fig. 80. Valve Diagram for Hiding Cut-off Valve 
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MC must not be taken so large that there is not room on main valve for cut-off valve plus 
change of lap. Edge 3 of the cut-off valve must not be allowed to open when the main 
valve is open. The radius of the relative eccentric, MC, is usually- made 1.6 to 2.0 times 
port width. The proportions in Fig. 80 give good results for average conditions. The 
angle of advance of main valve is from 30° to 35°. The distance between cut-off valves 




52. Releasing Gear for 
Rocking Valves 



is adjusted by- a right- and left-hand screw, or by a swinging bell crank as in Tig. 81; 
MC y Fig. 80, becomes both cut-off eccentric and relative eccentric, if its motion is super- 
posed on that of the main valve as in the Buckeye engine, or if the cut-off valve operates 
in a separate fixed valve chamber. 

VALVE GEARS WITH SEPARATE ROCKING VALVES FOR STEAM AKD 
EXHAUST. — Rocking valves offer large unbalanced surfaces, if subdivided as in the four- 
valve type. Wasted friction work and wear are reduced by keeping the valves almost 
stationary when they are unbalanced. Such motion is obtained by “ wrist plate ” link- 
ages, Fig. 83. Releasing cut-off is very limited in single eccentric gear as shown by the 
modified Sweet diagram in the upper part of the illustration. No intermediate cut-off 


is possible between 45% and 95%, because 



Fig. 84. Sweet Diagram for Double 
Eccentrics 


Four-valve non-releasing gears usually 
Valve diagrams are the same as for single 
is very much reduced by linkage as in Fig 


the valve gear moves away irom the r 
cam, Fig. 82, in that interval. To make the 
releasing cut-off long, the angle of advance is 
made small (about 5°). This causes late 
release and short compression, and hence is 
suitable only for engines with small clear- 
ance and slow speed, such as ammonia com- 
pressors, slow-speed pumping engines, etc. 
For higher speeds, the releasing cam is made 
oscillating to overtake the gear on its re- 
turn stroke, or else separate eccentrics are 
used for steam and exhaust, as in Fig. 84, 
which is a modified Sweet diagram (mean 
between head end and crank end). With 
double eccentrics, 3/ 4 cut-off can be ob- 
tained. The steam valve must be released, 
even with the governor in lowest position, 
otherwise the steam valve will be open at 
the same time the exhaust valve is open. 
The steam valve is moved directly, without 
distorting of motion by the wrist plate. 
The exhaust valve is driven through the 
wrist plate. 

have separate eccentrics for steam and exhaust. 

valve gears but the travel of valve after closing 

;. 57. 


Reference. — Moss, Layout of Corliss Valve Gears. 
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POPPET-VALVES ARE GEARS. — If D — valve diameter, the free area on account 
of obstruction, by the hub, ribs, and annulus of valve ranges from 0.65 ( 1 ; 4 rD s ) for small 
valves, to 0.85 ( V 4 xD 2 ) for large ones. The width of seat ranges from 3 /st to 3 /is in. 
Por balancing purposes, the difference of diameters of upper and lower seats is small as 
possible, except in uniflow engines in which the top seat frequently is 
made considerably larger than the bottom seat for the purpose of 
making the valve relieve excessive compression in case of the failure of 
vacuum. In that case compression must be carried up almost to initial 
steam pressure, to relieve strains on the valve. The maximum valve lift 
is usually VsD. 

In engines up to 560 or 600 Hp., the valves commonly are operated 
directly from a shaft governor on the main shaft. In larger engines, 
they are driven from a lay shaft parallel to the cylinder axis. Between 
600 and 1000 Hp., releasing gears almost invariably are used; although 
occasionally, linkage gears with variation of linkage by a spindle gover- 
nor are built. Poppet-valve gears have been brought to a high state 
of perfection by European engineers. Their number is so great that 
they cannot be described in this volume. See Steam Engine Valve 
Gears by Dubbel (German), published by J. Springer, Berlin. 

Poppet-valve gears, as valve gears, are subject to the same limitations as * or 

Corliss valve gears, with the added complication that there is no over-travel beat Pop- 

possible after the valve has closed. Consequently, non-releasing poppet-valves pett Valve 
all are moved by cams. The cam, as a rule, only lifts the valve, while aspring 
returns it to its seat. If double-acting cams are used, a rather stiff, but elastic member must he 
introduced to keep the stresses from becoming excessive. 

All "“automatic” valve gears, whether operated by shaft governor or by linkage, result in very 
small valve openings at short cut-offs, just as in slide valve gears. In releasing gears, separate 
eccentrics for steam and exhaust are necessary, j us t as in CorlisB valve gears. 

A great difficulty of releasing poppet-valve gears lies in the fact that valves either hammer or 
else leak, correct seating seldom being obtained. Air dash-pots close properly at some lifts, but not 
at others. Oil dash-pots work well at all lifts, at certain oil temperatures. When the oil is cold 0 
the valves do not seat; when it is hot, the valves slam. 

A double-cam mechanism, for poppet valves is shown in Fig. S5. 

In. some European engines, hydraulic (oil- pressure-operated) valve gears have been used with 
success, also compressed-air-operated valve gears. (See The JEngr., 192S, p. 134.) 

VALVE GEARS OF UUIFLOW ENGINES- — Exhaust slots must be long enough to 
allow the exhaust pressure to drop down to condenser pressure with the latest cut-off 
(30 to 33%). As a rule the length of slots equals 10% of the stroke. The cylinder must 





be reinforced at the exhaust ports by making the ribs between the slots of greater thickness 
than the body of the cylinder. The clearance volume should be such that the compres- 
sion rises to within about 20 lh. per sq. in. of the steam pressure; with stood vacuum, 
however, this is not possible. For the exponent of the poly tropic curve, and for increase 
of compression by throttling, see p. 7-00. 

Inlet valves, almost exclusively, are of the double-beat poppet type, in order to allow 
the use of the engine with high steam pressure and hitrh superheat. For greatest economy, 
involving high vacuum, the inlet, valves are in the cylinder heads; for moderate economy 
and lower vacuum (24 to 25 in.) valves may be in the top of the cylinder. Fuitiow 
engines, which always operate condensing, except in emergency cases, are equipped with 
auxiliary clearance volume in the cylinder heads, which is added to the working; space by 
the engine in case of emergency. Engines which always or frequently operate non- 
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condensing usually are equipped 'with auxiliary exhaust valves. Pig. S6 represents the 
exhaust, valves of the Ames engine and Pig. 87* those of the Skinner engine. For Euro- 
pean designs of auxiliary exhaust valves, see Dubbel, Valve Gears; also, Power, Feb. 13, 
1923. The auxiliary exhaust is adjustable to adapt the engine to different hack pressures 
with constant clearance volume. For other data on inlet valve gears, see above under 
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Fig. 88. Two Eccentrics 
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Fig. 91. Alien 


Poppet-valve Gears. Cutoff usually is limited to 30 or 35%, in order to get sufficient 
valve lift at normal cut-off. Ia condensing engines it ranges from 8 to 15%* 

References. — Stumpf, TJniflow Steam Engine, 1922. Trinks, Assoc, of Iron and Steel Eleo 
Engrs., 1916, p. 139; Heilmann, Zeit ., V. d. L, Oct., 1911; Freytag, Zeit., V. d. 1., May 9, 1914, 

REVERSING GEARS. — Reversal of the direction of rotation is obtained in the most 
perfect manner by operating the valves from an eccentric which is (180° — 2 X angle of 
advance) out of phase with the other eccentric. See Fig. 88. In 
5{f, a crude manner, the engine can be reversed by interchanging the 
/\ l i 3 6 team, inlet and exhaust or by reversing the motion of the valve, 

/A 1 1 which is equivalent to driving it by an eccentric which is 180° out 

Crank (S / 1 i } of phase. 

X\\\~ Changing from eccentric (1) to eccentric (2) can be effected 
\ \>\ by actually shifting the eccentric, or by using two eccentrics. In 
VI) ttie latter case the eccentric rods either can be provided with gab- 
2® hooks and can be made to alternately engage the valve rod at the 
Fio. 92 will of the engineer, or they may be connected to a link. The 

. former method is still in use on paddle-wheel steamers. Linkage 

reversing gears are the preferred form, because the change of position of the block in 
rue . link allows various combinations of motion of the two eccentrics. For arrangements 
of lmk. gears see Pigs. 89 (Stephenson), 90 (Gooch) and 91 (Allen). The general effect 
of a reversing gear lmk is illustrated by Fig. 92. Shifting the relative position of block 
and link results in using fractions of the motion of each eccentric and in combining these 
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Pig. 93. Walschaerts Gear 
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motions just as if the valve were driven directly from an equivalent eccentric (3). This 
means that center of the equivalent eccentric “is shifted across the shaft” and that 
cut-off, compression and release vary as above described under the heading of single- 
eccentric variable cut-off gears. Fig. 89 shows “open rods.” If, with the crank in 
he position shown, the rods are crossed, the arrangement is known as “ crossed-rods.” 
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The path of the equivalent eccentric is, as a rule, curved, as indicated by the dotted 
lines in Pig. 92, depending on the relative length of link, eccentric throw, eccentric rods, 
on the suspension and guiding of link as well as on the location of rod pivots and of the 
block in the link. Accurate determination may be made by means of models or of point- 
by-point construction on the drawing board. For the effect of the above-mentioned 
details, see Halsey, Slide Valve Gears; Furman, Valves, Valve Gears and Valve Dia- 
grams. 

WALSCHAERTS GEAR (Fig. 93). — If one of the eccentrics is replaced by the main 
crank of the engine, the Walschaerts gear results. The mechanism utilizes a constant frac- 
tion of the crosshead motion, but by means of the linkage the motion, derived from an 
eccentric keyed on the shaft at right angles to the crank, is made adjustable and reversible. 
See Pig. 94. The result is a straight line path of the equivalent eccentric, with the excep- 
tion of the error caused by the obliquity of the connect- 
ing-rod. The Walschaerts is a very desirable valve gear 
for locomotives, despite the large number of joints. 

The eccentric is replaced by an outside return crank 
when used on locomotives. Its advantages are: Low 
friction work; all parts lie outside and are accessible 
for inspection and repairs. For other details see Hal- 
sey, Slide Valve Gears; Furman, Valves, Valve Gears 
and Valve Diagrams. See also p. 14-38. 

Reversing gears are of the greatest importance in 
locomotives, where only those reversing gears are useful 
in which the up-and-down motions of the steam cyl- 
inder relative to the wheels do not materially affect 
steam distribution. This consideration is absent in 
reversing gears for marine engines, which allows the use of so-called “ radial ” valve gears. 
Only one eccentric is used, and a point of the eccentric rod is guided in an adjustable 
direction. Each point of the eccentric rod describes a different curve, which varies with 
the inclination of the guide point. Motion is taken from the eccentric rod at right angles 
to its mid-position. The various radial valve gears differ with regard to the relative 
positions of the eccentric point, guide point and valve operating point, and also with 
regard to the method of guiding the guide point. See Fig. 95. In the position of the 
eccentric shown in the illustration, the valve position is independent of the direction of the 
guide and lead is constant. Radial valve gears are described in detail in books and peri- 
odicals on marine engines. 

References. — General references for valve gears, in addition to those given above are: Auchin- 
closs, Link and Valve Motions; Durand, Practical Marine Engineering; Dalby, Valves and Valve 
Gear Mechanisms; Hisoox, Modern Steam Engineering. 



Fro. 95. Radial Valve Gear 


8. OPERATING- DATA 

REGULATION TROUBLES. — See Governors, vol. 3 of this series; also Trinks, 
Governors, and Governing of Prime Movers. If regulation is not close enough (too much 
difference between full-load speed and no-load speed), use a smaller fraction of governor 
travel, or alter the governor, for instance by making the spring more flexible. This can 
be done by grinding off some of the outer part of the spring wire, making it thinner, or by 
reducing the width in the case of a leaf spring. 

Racing of engine may be due to many causes, such as no oil, or not sufficiently heavy 
oil in the governor gag pot; excessive friction in the governor; too much steam admission 
at no load; too much steam volume beyond control of governor; leakage in the pilot 
valve of relay governor; lost motion of relay mechanism; dull edges of catch hooks in 
releasing gears; improperly adjusted or worn vacuum pots of releasing gears; too close 
setting of governor; insufficient capacity; improperly designed or poorly adjusted link- 
ages between governor and control valve; reaction of valve gears upon governor. 

HOT BEARINGS result from many different causes, such as insufficient oil; dirty oil, 
even a powder so fine as not to cause any gritty feeling being sufficient to heat a bearing; 
water in oil; use of oil that is too li glut or too heavy; undue tightness of bearing; wrong 
shape or location of oil-grooves; improper bedding of hearing, ot contact in spots; land- 
ing, due to lack of alignment; improper touring material; too high rubbing speed or 
pressure (product of bearing pressure X revolutions per tninute is excessive); insufficient 
opportunity to get rid of friction heat; poor finish of journal or box. 

In each individual case of a hot bearing, a search must be made for any of the above- 
mentioned causes. 
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KNOCKING AND POUNDING. — See Quiet Operation of Engines, p. 7-29. In 
addition to the reasons therein mentioned, excessive water in the steam will produce 
severe knocking. 

STARTING. — Warming up before starting is advisable. Four-valve engines usually 
are equipped for hand operation of the valves for warming up purposes. A single valve 
engine should be started slowly with the drain valves wide open. In engines which have 
to be started suddenly againBt full load, relief -valve springs are set rather loosely. 

VALVE SETTING should be checked regularly, say, every two weeks, with the indi- 
cator. Common defects and their cause are indicated in Fig. 95. 

WEAR OF CYLINDERS AND OF PISTON RINGS.— Under average conditions, a 
set of piston rings travels 330 million feet before removal becomes necessary. Steam 
cylinders last for 2450 million feet of piston travel, before re-boring becomes necessary. 
Cylinder walls are made thick enough for two reborings. For day and night operation, 
this means that a set of rings lasts 14 months, and that the cylinder must be rebored every 
8 years, and must be replaced after 25 years. Both figures are influenced by the quality 
of material of the rings or of the cylinder and by the effectiveness of lubrication. Thus a 
set of rings sometimes is worn out in two months, but in some cases will last two years. 
If cylinders are made of ordinary soft cast iron, the wear may be five times as rapid as 
indicated by the above figures, which apply to castings of hard cylinder iron. After a 



Fig. 96. Shape of Indicator Cards for Various Engine Defects 


short period of use, cylinders made of the proper kind of iron acquire a peculiar semi- 
glazed surface, after which the wear is very slight. 

The use of bronze or “ red metal ” rings, inserted in the circumference of the piston, is 
found advantageous in reducing the wear of the cylinders of engines using saturated 
steam. Their only advantage with superheated steam is that after wearing down they 
form and maintain grooves which hold lubricant. Wide pistons bearing on the cylinder 
surface, and not supported by a tail-rod, are very difficult to lubricate, and must have oil 
grooves passing all the way around. 

BALANCING OF ENGINES. — In all steam engines, except very slowly moving 
pumping engines, it is desirable to balance the rotating parts (crank, crank-pin, and about 
50% of connecting-rod) by counterweights. The balancing of reciprocating parts by 
rotating parts causes unbalanced forces at right angles to the inertia force of the recipro- 
cating parts. For that reason the reciprocating parts of vertical engines are very seldom 
balanced- In horizontal engines, up to 40% of the reciprocating parts are balanced by 
rotating parts. According to Radinger, if W — weight of reciprocating parts, lb., and 
A — piston, area, sq. in., W — 3.4 for low-pressure cylinders and 4 A for high-pressure, 
both for strokes below 30 in. From 30 in. up, IF = A X S to 1.8 A X S, where $ — 
stroke, ft. These are average values which can be somewhat reduced by careful design 
and excellent materials. 

In horizontal-vertical engines (angle engines) a counterweight opposite the crank can 
be made to balance the reciprocating parts of both engines, with the exception of the 
deviation caused by the finite length of the connecting-rod. That deviation equals 
X a, where a = the sine harmonic acceleration and n = the ratio of the connecting- 
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rod length, to crank radius. The deviation can be balanced by counterweights on two 
shafts, rotating in opposite directions at twice the engine speed. 


9, STEAM ENGINE PARTS * 

PISTON RINGS. — Concentric rings are preferable to eccentric ones on account of 
strength, if they are made right. Several makers machine them to fit the cylinder and 
then give them their spring by peening, or by annealing when sprung open. Others 
machine them while the ends are sprung closed. Or the rings may be cast out of round, 
in such shape that they exert uniform pressure when sprung in. (Reinhardt, JZeif., 
V. d. I., 1901, pages 232-373; also Auto . Engr., London, Sept., 1919.) Rings for large 
low-pressure cylinders are sectional. 

The thickness of eccentric snap rings of ordinary ca at iron is at the heavy side, 

and at the spLit, D being the cylinder diameter, in. They are turned */72 D larger 

than the cylinder. The pressure between ring and cylinder is 2 lb. per sq. in. Concentric 
snap rings which are to be sprung over, made of high, class cast iron of 40,000 lb. per sq. in- 
tensile strength, may be made 1 ko D thick, with a width equal to the thickness. Rings 
must travel only a fraction of their width into the counterbore, otherwise the steam pres- 
sure collapses and breaks them. 

PISTONS AND TAIX-RODS. — Most pistons work without tail-rods. The clearance 
between cylinder and piston should be 0.001 in. per inch, of diameter up to 20 in. diam. of 
cylinder. From 20 in. diam. the clearance should be 0.0005 in. for each additional inch, 
of diameter. 

Example. — P iston diameter for a 40-in. cylinder 

-=40 in. - (20 X 0.001) - (20 X 0.0005) - (40 - 0.030). 

The bearing surface of pistons, in horizontal engines, is the surface between piston 
rings only. Any bearing surface outside of the rings is unbalanced and causes excessive 
wear. Circular oil grooves are desirable between, the rings to prevent oil being squeezed 
out by the weight of the piston. 

Pistons in vertical marine engines frequently have tail-rods, to avoid the use of oil in 
cylinders, without unduly increasing friction. These vertical cylinders (using saturated 
steam) are first “ run-in ” with graphite and beeswax, and thereafter are lubricated only 
by the water which condenses on. the cylinder walls. The rubbing parts acquire a hard 
smooth “ water polished ” surface. 

Pistons of uniflow engines from 500 Hp. up usually are equipped with tail-rods. These 
long pistons must be loose to avoid sticking in cylinder. They wobble if not guided at 
both ends. European builders make the tail-rod serve as a guide only, but American 
builders prefer to make it also carry a large part of the weight of the piston; for high- 
temperature steam, due to the difficulty of lubricating the piston, the tail-rod and cross- 
head slides are made to carry the entire weight of the piston, and the only pressure on the 
cylinder walls is that of the piston rings. 

Low-pressure pistons of large engines, such as blowing engines, are made of the cone 
type (umbrella type, Swedish type, or marine type), and their weight is carried outside 
the cylinder, on slides. The clearance between the cylinder and piston should be 1 is in. 
to 3 /32 in. all around, because contact between a steel piston and a cast-iron cylinder must 
be avoided. The piston and tail-rod usually are in one piece, and frequently are made 
hollow. They are turned about two sets of centers, with the axis of the tail-rod portion 
at a slight angle to the axis of the piston-rod portion, so that the rod is bent when not 
loaded, but becomes approximately straight, when supported on the slides at the two ends 
and loaded with the weight of the piston. Tail-rods also can. be turned “ cumbered ” by 
being loaded with a weight equal to the piston, and fixed at the ends while a revolving 
tool turns them. The rod also can be sprung in a revolving steady rest in the lathe, and 
thus be turned cambered. 

The clearance between piston and head is (V 32 iu. -+ V 1 & 0 S) for slow-speed engines 
and (t/ie in. 1 !ihoS) for high-speed engines, 5 being the stroke, in. 

CRANK-PINS A.WI> CROSSHEAL-PINS. — In some side-crank engines, in order to 
obtain the advantages of a east-iron (semi-steel) wearing surface, the pins are cast integral 
with the crank disc or crosshead, but are reinforced by a steel pin through the middle. 
In most modem engines, however, the pins are of forged carbon steel, case-hardened to 
eliminate wear. 


* Only those parts peculiar to steam r."d -"t -li 

’ */esign (Vol. 3 of this series) are treated u-.d-.-r ■„ 


•d in the general subject of Machine 
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STANDARD PROPORTIONS OF STEAM ENGINE PARTS.— Proportions found 
by long usage to give satisfactory results were compiled by Trooien ( Bull . Univ. of Wis., 
No. 252; Am. Mach April 22, 1909) and are expressed by the formulas given below in 
standard type. They are correct for a steam pressure of 125 lb. per sq. in. above exhaust. 
As operating pressures have steadily risen since the time of compilation, Trooien’s 
proportions must be adapted to the increased steam pressure. The formulas given in. 
italics may be used for this purpose. 

The wide variation in the “ constant ” in some of the parts is doubtless due to varia- 
tions in design -which cannot be explained in detail in a brief tabulation. 

dotation. — D — diameter of piston. A = area of piston. L — length of stroke. 
L c = length of connecting-rod. Hp. = rated horsepower. N = rev. per min. C and 
K = constants, and d — diam., I — length of element under consideration. H.S. = 
high-speed engines, L.S. = low-speed or long-stroke engines. All linear dimensions are 
in inches, p = initial pressure, absolute, minus back-pressure, absolute, lb. per sq. in.; 
Pi = initial gage pressure, lb. per sq. in. 


!Piston-rod. — d — CV DL. 
= 0.114 (min. 0.1, max. 0.156). 


H.S. : C = 0.15 (min. 
Uniflow Horizontal, C ■ 


steam 


pressure ). d — cV Occasionally, 


0.125, max. 0.187); L.S. : 0 
0.22) vertical, C = 0.17 ( 150 Zb. 

the diameter of the body of 


the rod is determined by the character of the fastening , either at crosshead or at piston end . 

Cylinder. — Thickness of wall, t= CD -j- 0.28. C = 0.054 (min. 0.035, max. 0.072). 
t = (piCD/125) -f 0.28. Thickness of flanges — 1.12 to 1.20 X wall thickness. No. of 
stud bolts ~ 0.72 D f or H.S.; 0.65 D for L.S. Liam, of stud, d = 0.04 D -+ 0.375 > 
3/4 in. d = ip. 04 TO V pi/12S) -b 0.376. Spacing < 6 d. Values given by these formulas 
are very safe, being based on considerations, not only of strength, but of tightness of joint. 
Other authorities recommend that the nominal stress in the studs should not exceed 


IRatio (C) of Stroke to Cylinder Diameter (L/D). — C = L/D; for N > 200, C = 1.07 
( min . 0.82, max. 1.55); for N = 110 to 200, C = 1.36 (min. 1.03, max. 1.88); for 
N =< HO, C = (L — 8)/D — 1.63 (min. 1.15, max. 2.4). These ratios do not hold for 
uniflow engines. 

Piston.— Width of face, f = CD -f 1 in., C = 0.32 for H.S. (0.26 for Corliss). Thick- 
ness of shell, t = thickness of cylinder wall X 0.6 for H.S. (0.7 for L.S.). 

/ = CiVp/126) D + 1 in. 

Crosshead. — Area of shoes, sq. in. = CA (C = 0.53 mean; min. 0.37, max 0.72). 
Maximum pressure, based on full steam pressure at mid-stroke, 40 lb. per sq. in. H.S. 
(min. 28, max. 57), 43 lb. per sq. in. Corliss (min. 32, max. 61). Area = CAp/125. 

Crosshe ad-pin or Wrist-pin. — Diameter = CD (C = 0.25 mean, min. 0.17, max. 
0.28). Length of bearing surface = 1.25 X diam. (min. 1.0, max. 1.5) for H .S.; 1.43 X 
diam. (min. 1.0, max. 1.9) for Corliss. 1.8 for TJniflow. Diam. = CDs/pf 125. 

Connecting-rod. — For high-speed engines, rod of rectangular section, thickness at 
middle = CV'Lc-D. (C = 0.073 mean; min. 0.055, max. 0.094). Width at middle = 
thickness X 2.28 (min. 1.85, max. 3.0). Fox low-speed engines, rod of circular section, 
diam. = C'Vl c D. (C' =0.092 mean; min. 0.081, max. 0.104). L c = length, center to 
center of bearings. 

Thickness, H.S., — C^ L c - D pf 125 ; diameter, L.S. = C'^Lc- D Vp/ 125 . Area of 
smallest section ineck), 0.70 X area at middle. 

Modem experience teaches that finished connecting-rods are safer than rough-forged or 
cast-steel rods, on account of the stress-concentrating action in the latter of nicks, laps, cracks, 
seams, or other flaws. 

Crank-pin. — Diam. for H.S. = CD. (C = 0.40 mean, min. 0.28, max. 0.52) ; diam. 
for side-crank Corliss = C'D. (C' = 0.27 mean; min. 0.21, max. 0.32). For ZJrdfloio at 
150 lb. per sq. in. pressure, C = 0.40. Length for H.S. = diam. X K. (K = 0.87 mean; 
min. 0.66, max. 1.25) ; for Corliss = diam. X K'. (K' = 1.14 mean; min. 1.0, max. 1.3), 
Diam., H.S. = CD^p[l25. Diam., Corliss = C'D^pTwL 

Main Bearings of Crank-shaft. — For H.S. center-crank engines, diam. = CvHp./N. 
(C =6.6 mean; min. 5.4, max. 8.2). For Corliss side-erank engines, diam. = 

C'V*Hp./N — 0.3. (C' = 7.2 mean; min. 6.4, max. 8.0). Length, H.S. = 2.1 Xdiam.; 
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length, Corliss == 1.9 X diam. Diara. X length — 0.48A, for H.S.; = 0.60 A for Corliss. 
In engines carrying armatures of electric generators on the shaft , the diameter of the latter in 
the main bearing is determined primarily by rigidity requirements. Bearing pressure due to 
combined weight and steam force seldom exceeds 250 lb. per sq. in. In recent highspeed 
engines , use of force-feed lubrication, oil filtering and cooling has permitted bearing pressures 
to be increased and size of crank-pin and crosshead-pin to be reduced . 

Fly-wheel. — Diam., in., == 4.4 X length of stroke (min. 3.4, mas. 5.0). Him speed, 
for H.S. — 70 ft- per sec. (min. 48, max. 70); for Corliss = 68 ft. per sec. (min. 40, max. 
68). For {weight X diameter 2 ), see Fig. 35. In recent practice, fly-iohed weights ham been 
increased, particularly for driving a.c. generators, so that no trouble is now encountered in 
synchronizing. 

• Weight of Reciprocating Parts. — (Piston -+■ piston-rod -f crosshead -f- */s connecting- 
rod.) W = weight, pounds = (D 2 /LN 2 ) X 2,000,000. (min. 1,370,000, max. 3,400,000). 
Balance weight opposite crank-pin == 0.75W. 

This formula gives the weight of reciprocating parts which should not be exceeded , to ensure 
quiet and safe operation of the engine. Average values of reciprocating weights are given by 
Unwin as £ to 8 lb. per sq. in. of piston area, for simple engines; 5 to 7 lb. per sq. in., for 
compound engines, high-pressure side ; 2.1 to 2.5 lb. goer sq. in., for lota-pressure side. 

THICKNESS OF STEAM CYLINDERS. —If t = thickness of cylinder, in.; D = 
cylinder diam. in.; p = admission pressure, pounds per sq. in.; t = 0.0004 Dp -j- 0.3. 
Large horizontal low-pressure cylinders should be made somewhat thicker to prevent 
them becoming oval on account of their own weight. Recently, special mixtures of cast 
iron, which resist wear and “ growth ” under temperature, have been used for cylinders, 
also nickel-cast-iron for waives. 


The following proportions and allowable stresses were taken from various authorities, 
the selection in each case being that which agrees best with modern conditions. 

CYLINDER HEADS. — Cylinder heads sure usually either the box form, or the ribbed 
type. For the latter, the thickness = 1.6 to 1.2 X cylinder wall thickness t ; for the box 
type, thickness of each wall = 0.S5 t. Flange thickness = 1.12 to 1.25 t. Ribs are used 
to give the necessary stiffness, but in the single-wall type, if improperly designed, they 
may actually weaken the head by cooling strains which result in cracks. Overall depth 

of head = 0.04 DVpi 4-1.5. This dimension varies considerably, depending upon the 
type and location of valves. 

PISTON-ROD ENDS. — Nominal stresses in lb- per sq- in., based on the maximum 
steam pressure acting on the piston under usual operating conditions, should not exceed 
the following values, unless the parts are made of high quality steel. At section through 
key slot, 5500 lb- per sq- in.; shear in key, 5000 lb. per sq. in.; bearing pressure of key, 
15,000 lb. per sq. in. Bearing pressure of rod on piston or crosshead should not exceed 
15,000 lb. per sq. in., steel on cast iron; 20,000 lb. per sq. in., steel on steel. Tensile 
stress at root of thread, 7000 lb. per sq. in. Care must be taken to avoid sharp corners, 
which cause extreme magnification of stress. At a change of section from diameter di 
to a larger diameter da, least radius of fiLlet = 0. 15(^2 — cfi). Fine threads, or threads 
with rounded corners frequently are used. 

CONNECTIN' 6-ROD ENDS. — Average tensile stress in side members of connecting- 
rod ends between 3500 and 6000 lb. per sq. in. The high value is safe, if the end member 
and bearing brasses are rigid. Closed-end type: If d p — diam. of crank-pin (or wrist- 
pin, respectively), width of eye = 1.15 d*p -+ Vs m*. "Width of side = 0.30 d -j- 0.1 in. 
Width at end of eye — 0.33 d p -f- 0.1. Thickness of sides and end = 0.9 cf p . These 
proportions are based on correctly-selected dimensions of crank-pin. Marine type: 


Allowable stress in bolts, based on nominal diameter db , is 


9000 


3200 

db 


600\ 
db~ ) 


One 


bolt is taken as carrying 60% of the total load. In rods with forked ends (4 bolts), the 
allowable stress is 20% less. Stresses 15% to 20% higher are permissible with high-class 
material, or in bolts whose average cross-section is reduced below the section at root of 
the thread. For high-speed engines, connecting-rod bolts are now (1935) made of heat 
treated alloy steel of high tensile strength, as are valve rods. 

ECCENTRIC. — Diameter depends on shaft diameter and on throw. Width, in., 
= (average force, lb. X r.p.m!) -=- 70,000. So-called “eccentric strap” should be 
designed as a beam rather than as a strap, to avoid locally concentrated pressures. 

ENGINE FRAMES are, almost without exception, of cast iron and of the bored 
guide type. The moving parts should be wholly enclosed by the frame, leaving covered 
holes which can be opened for inspection. It is desirable to have a partition near the 
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stuffing box for separating the drips from lubricating oil. Frames must take up the 
engine forces without harmful deformations. 

The average static stress is 600 to 800 lb - per sq. in. in designs where bending moments 
can be kept small. Where the moments are likely to be large, the average tensile stress 
in the smallest section should not exceed 350 lb. per sq. in. In general, rigidity rather 
than strength determines the dimensions, and the permissible stress becomes less in large 
engines. 

Fig. 97 is a Corliss engine frame, and represents the typical American design for hori- 
zontal engines. Fig. 98 is a typical European design, in which the oil shield is entirely 
separate from the bedplate. Fig. 90 is a vertical power engine frame, and Fig. 100 a 



Fig. 97. Corliss Engine Frame 



Fig. 98. European Engine Frame 

marine engine frame. In the latter, the two front rods can be removed, leaving the 
cylinder supported on the back frame, so that the crank-shaft easily can. be removed and 
replaced. 

10. LUBRICATION 

The lubrication of reciprocating engines divides itself into three types: 1. Drip lubri- 
cation; 2. Stream lubrication; 3. Forced lubrication. If oil is allowed to be splashed 
around or to run into the foundation, only drop-by-drop lubrication is possible. Types 2 
and 3 require catching and filtration of the oil. Some engines are equipped with self- 
contained lubricating systems, using no other filter than a strainer in the crank case. 
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Wear is inevitable in such a system. Wear can be wholly avoided by the use of stream 
lubrication or forced lubrication in conjunction with a close-mesh cloth filter. See Vol. 3 
of this book for additional information. 

On engines with complicated valve gears, such as Corliss or poppet-valve gears, auto- 
matic lubrication is very difficult. In purchasing engines, the lubrication problem should 
be carefully considered. 

In engines operating with steam at high temperature (either at hhgh pressure or highly 
superheated), proper lubrication of cylinders is difficult. In the present state of the art 
(1935) , the limiting steam temperature is about 700 to 750 & F. although one installation 
is stated to operate at S00° F. For these conditions, the “hydrostatic” lubricator is 
replaced by mechanically-operated lubricators injecting oil into the steam line near the 
throttle, but closer to the inlet valves as the steam temperature increases. For very 
high temperatures, oil is injected directly above each inlet valve and also into the cylinder 
itself, at points about l f% of stroke f;om each end and at top or at several points around 
the circumference, with an auxiliary feed to the piston-rod packing case. Injection into 
the cylinder increases the oil consump tion but is especially necessary in designs of uniflow 
engines in which the jackets trap out the oil in the steam. For extreme temperatures the 



Fig. 99. Vertical Power Engine frame 



injection into the cylinder is timed to occur when the piston reaches a given point in the 
stroke. 

The lubrication of steam cylinders and sliding valves (including piston valves and 
rocking valves) never can be perfect, as the rubbing surfaces cannot be completely sepa- 
rated by a film of oil. The contact will be partly metallic, and wear cannot be entirely 
avoided. 

In operation with saturated steam, the film of water on the walls washes off any 
mineral oils, unless they are blended with grease, usually 5*^o tallow. With superheated 
steam, the oils used are straight mineral oils (uncompounded), or else have only a very 
small amount of animal oil. 

The cylinder oil consumption ranges from 0.1 pint to 4 pints per million sq. ft. of sur- 
face swept over by the piston (perimeter of piston X distance traveled), with an average 
of 0.S pint per million sq. ft. The average consumption per million sq. ft. will be less in 
large poppet-valve engines than in small slide-valve engines. Even in engines of the same 
type and size, there is a wide variation in oil consumption, due partly to waste, to differ- 
ent methods of handling, and in steam and operating conditions, i >ut chiefly to the differ- 
ence in texture of cylinder and piston castings. In some cylinders, oil adheres strongly 
to the walls, in others it does not cling to the surface but is wiped off by the piston and 
by the moisture, and requires continual replacement See also J’ nor, Feb. 15, 1910. 

In engines using high-temperature steam (700° to S0O° F.'t , the cylinder oil actually is 
vaporized by the heat of the steam, but if the viscosity is high enough, some oil remains 
on the surfaces until a fresh supply is injected. It too much oil is supplied, it “ cracks ” 
and forms carbon deposits which cause increased heating and wear. In large engines, 
with steam at 700° F., 7 drops of cylinder oil per minute to each end of each cylinder. 
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6 drops in each valve, and 5 drops in each packing case have been found to give good 
lubrication while avoiding carbon. 

Prom carefully recorded data furnished by the Vacuum Oil Co., the average cylinder 
oil consumption for usual steam conditions is found to vary with the size of engine accord- 
ing to the equation 

Q = iTs/Eated Hp., 

where Q — gallons per year of 3000 hours. The factor K ranges from a minimum of 1.2 
to a maximum of 12, with an average of 4.8 in power plants, and from a minimum of 8 to 
a maximum of 53, with an average of 24 in steel plants where the consumption always 
is high. 

The consumption of bearing oil varies over an even wider range, but averages 1 1/2 to 
2 times the cylinder oil consumption. 

Marine engines using superheated steam at 700° F., after initial treatment as described 
on p. 7-43, have been lubricated by injecting a spray of cold water into the steam near the 
throttle, together with a very small amount of oil. 

SEPARATION OP OIL PROM EXHAUST STEAM.— Where exhaust steam from 
reciprocating engines is to be used for heating feedwater or in process heating, the oil carried 
in the steam must be removed. The oil may be removed either before or after condensation 
of the steam. In the former case, the steam is passed through oil separators, usually of the 
baffle type but occasionally of the centrifugal type; or where extreme freedom from oil is 
necessary, it is passed through a baffle separator in series with a closed feedwater heater, 
beyond which a cold water spray is injected into the exhaust pipe, and is finally passed 
through a second separator. To separate the oil from the water after condensation, 
skimming tanks, or sponge or towel filters may be used. The filters must be cleaned 
regularly. 

Compounded oils are more difficult to remove than straight mineral oils. 

On Mississippi River steamboats, aluminum sulphate and caustic soda are used to 
coagulate the oil, after which it is removed from the water by sand filters. In Europe, 
charcoal oil-separators have been used successfully. 

11. COST OF ENGINES 

Prices vary with the size, type of engine, and market conditions. Average costs in 
1931, when basic pig iron cost $15.50 at Pittsburgh and common labor 39 cents per hr., 

are shown in Fig. 101. For comparison, the 
average prices in 1915, when basic pig iron 
cost $12.50 per ton at Pittsburgh and com- 
mon labor 20 cents per hour, are also shown, 
in dotted lines. 

These prices do not include generator 
or piping. The rated I.Hp. of an engine 
is usually 1 2/3 times the rated kw. of the 
generator which it is to drive. Compound 
engines average about 70% higher in cost than 
simple engines of the same type. 

The cost of an engine also can be derived 
from the pound prices and From the weights 
of engines as shown, in Fig. 32, bearing in 
mind, that, in general, the weight of the 
fly-wheel varies from about 25% of the 
weight of the engine without fly-wheel in 
100-Hp. engines, to 30% in 80 O-Hp. engines. 
(In late practice, the fly-wheels of engines 
driving alternators are made considerably 
heavier.) The pound price, cents per pound, in 1931, averaged: 


For vertical uniflow engines 18.4 4- 640 /rated I.Hp. 

For horizontal uniflow engines 9.1 + 1370/rated I.Hp. 

For 4-valve and single-valve engines. .. . 8.9 + 1370/rated I.Hp. 


The cost of installation, varying with local conditions, averages about 17% of engine 
cost. 

DEPRECIATION OF ENGINES ranges from 3% to 5% per year with slow-speed 
engines, to 5% to 10% with high-speed engines. 
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Fig. 101. Comparison of Engine Prices, Not 
Including Generator 
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12. SELECTION OE TYPE OE ENGINE 

The first question to be decided in selecting an engine usually is, whether to install a 
cheap engine of simple form, or a more expensive highly developed type. For small sizes, 
driving auxiliaries, etc., where steam economy is not so important as reliable operation 
over long periods without attention, the simplest form of engine, such as the single-valve 
type, is installed, usually of the vertical enclosed, self-oiling type. Vertical single-acting 
engines are much used for driving stokers, as they need very little attention (see p. 7-29, 
Quietness of Operation). For the main engines of power plants, simplicity usually is less 
important than economy, and the 4-valve or uniflow engines are installed, except where 
more steam is needed for heating than for power. 

Non-condensing engines are installed where the exhaust steam can be used for heating: 
during a large part of the year, as in the power plants of office buildings, hotels, stud 
hospitals. For such use, they should be of the most economical type, to save fuel in those 
periods in which all or part of the exhaust steam is not required for heating. If the 
steam needed for heating is considerably less than required for power, the bleeder or 
extraction type of engine can be used- This works condensing but takes steam for heat- 
ing from the receiver, if of the compound type. In this case the high-pressure cylinder is 
made larger in proportion to the low-pressure cylinder than in the usual compound; or 
two smaller engines can be installed, one working non-condensing and furnishing steam 
for heating, and the other condensing, furnishing additional power. Heating systems 
now installed produce a back-pressure at the engine of I to ID lb. per sq. in. above atmos- 
phere; the recent tendency is to decrease this back pressure, due to increased use of 
vacuum heating systems in which the back pressure does not exceed 1 lb. per sq. in. 
gage. 

The compound engine has been displaced by the uniflow, except, a, where the load is 
quite constant, and 6, for compressors and blowing engines- For the latter, the distribu- 
tion of forces during the stroke, in the uniflow type, is particularly unsuited to the require- 
ments of the compressor, and as the load is reasonably constant, compound engines axe 
almost universally used for this service. On account of its fiat economy-load curve 
(p. 7-25) the uniflow engine is especially suited to the average plant where the load varies 
widely from day to day and throughout the day. In office building and hotel power 
plants, uniflow engines now are installed almost exclusively, usually operating with 
superheated steam. For high back pressure (ranging in process work from 20 to as high 
as 75 lb. per sq. in. above atmosphere) the uniflow is not suitable, on account of its long 
compression, unless the initial steam pressure is raised in proportion, and simple 4-valve 
or single valve engines usually are preferred. The compound principle is used in small 
marine engines and in large direct-acting boiler feed pumps. In locomotives, high super- 
heat in simple engines has displaced the compound engine. 

Triple- and quadruple-expansion engines are limited almost entirely to marine engines 
and pumping engines with absolutely constant load. 

Slow-speed engines have longer life, are more reliable and usually somewhat more 
economical than high-speed engines, but the latter usually cost less for the unit including 
generator, and take up less floor space. For selection of piston speed and rotative speed, 
see p. 7-14. 

Vertical engines have not been popular in the IT. S., except in comparatively small 
sizes, where the handling of erosshead and connecting-rod in case of repairs causes no 
hardship. Large vertical engines are inaccessible to crane service, unless the steam 
cylinder is taken off the frame or the lower head can be pulled up through the cylinder. 
Tall vertical engines must have very broad bed plates and rigid housings, because of 
horizontal vibrations which are caused by pulsations in the steam pipes. Vertical engines 
are disliked by operators on account of the frequent climbing of stairs necessary in 
attendance and oiling. They are, however, necessary in marine work and in other places 
where the floor space is very limited. Recently, for engines driving generators, the trend 
has been to high-speed multi-cylinder vertical engines, on account of great reduction of 
floor space occupied, without excessive headroom requirement. 

Horizontal engines are preferred by all operators, on account of their accessibility for 
attendance and repair. Side-crank engines are preferred to center-crank engines on. 
account of the care required to keep three bearings in line. In general, single-crank 
engines are preferred to multi-crank engines, because of tho smaller number of parts 
needing attention, but in many cases greater uniformity of torque is needed or there is a 
necessity for quick starting from any position, which requires more than one erank. 
Locomotives, marine engines, automotive engines, rolling mill reversing engines, etc., all 
require more than one erank. Reciprocating pumping engines are built with several 
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cranks, to give more uniform -water delivery. The reasons fox the trend toward multi- 
crank vertical engines already have "been mentioned. 

Angle engines occasionally are installed where space is limited or vibrations must be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Corliss valves should not be used with superheated or high-pressure steam. Inlet 
valves of the poppet or drop piston types are used instead, in the h.p. cylinder. 

For selection of valve gear for steam engines, see pp. 7-30 to 7-41. 

13. TESTING OF STEAM ENGINES 

Tests of steam engines are for the purpose of verifying guarantees given by the manu- 
facturer of the engine or to determine its performance as regards*. 1. Thermal-economy 
characteristics (heat value or steam rate or both). 2. Capacity in indicated horsepower, 
kilowatt output, or brake horsepower. Tests of engines also are made to determine special 
data or to verify particular guarantees. 

All steam engine tests should be made in accordance with the A.S.M.E. Test Code 
for Reciprocating Steam Engines. An abstract of the 1935 Code is given on p. 16—26. 
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THE STEAM TURBINE 

By A. G. Christie 


References* — Church, Steam Turbines, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; Goudie, Steam Turbines, 
Longmans, Green and Co.; Martin, Steam Turbines, Longmans, Green, and Co.; Stodola, The 
Steam Turbine, vols. i and 2, McGraw-Hill Book Co ; Bellusco, Steam Turbines, Lippincott; Kear- 
t<?n, Steam Turbine Theory and Practice, Sir I. Pitman and Sons; Kraft, The Modern Steam Tur- 
bine, V.d.I., Berlin; Zieteraann, Danapfturbiaen, Julius Springer, Berlin; Moyer, Steam Turbines, 
John Wiley and Sons; Fittgel, Die Dampfturbinen, J. A. Barth. 

A steam turbine is a form of heat-engine in which two distinct changes of energy take 
place. The available heat energy of the steam first is converted into kinetic energy by 
the expansion of the steam in a suitably shaped passage, or nozzle, from which it issues 
as a jet. A portion of this kinetic energy then is converted into mechanical energy by 
(1) directing the jet, at a proper angle, against curved blades mounted on a revolving disc 
or cylinder; or (2) by the reaction of the jet itseLf if the expanding channel can revolve. 

The pressure on the blades, causing rotary motion, is purely dynamical and is due solely 
to the change of momentum of the steam jet during its passage through these blades. 

Radiation and condensation losses in turbines are of a small order. Leakage losses 
occur through clearances over the ends of Parsons blades and through labyrinths and 



Fig. 1. Impulse Fig. 2. Curtis. Pig. 3. Re-entry Fig. 4. Helical Flow 
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glands. Friction of high-velocity steam jets through passages and across blades, together 
with the friction losses of high-speed revolving discs and idle blades in steam-filled cham- 
bers, have considerable effect on the ultimate efficiency of the turbine. The requirements 
of safe mechanical construction must be considered. 

1. TYPES OP TURBINES 

THE SIMPLE-IMPULSE TURBINE consists essentially of one or more nozzles 
supplied with high-pressure steam, with the discharge jet impinging, at a suitable angle, 
on a single row of blades on a revolving disc. The steam expands in the nozzle to exhaust 
pressure, its velocity increasing during expansion. The resulting kinetic energy is partly 
converted into mechanical energy during the passage of steam across the blades. The 
commonest type of simple-impulse turbine is the Delaval, shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. 

For best efficiency of the simple-impulse turbine the ratio p of wheel speed to steam 
speed of the jet issuing from the nozzle ought to be about 0.53. This ratio can be ob- 
tained only with heat drops not exceeding 55 B.t.u. with the usual allowable blade speeds, 
or 100 B.t.u. for geared units. These drops may obtain when high back pressures are 
employed. Usually the heat drop exceeds these amounts, leading to a decrease in speed 
ratio p, with resultant lower efficiency. Simple impulse turbines usually are built for 
small output, although they have been used in units up to 3000 Hp. 
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VELOCITY-COMPOUNDED TURBINES utilize the high- velocity jet from the 
nozzle more efficiently than does the simple impulse turbine. The steam, after crossing 
the first row of moving blades, flows through stationary curved blades or passages. These 
reverse the direction of the jet and redirect it against a second row of moving blades. 
This reversal and re-impingement may occur several times before the steam finally escapes 
to the outlet. When velocity-compounding consists of several rows 
of revolving blades mounted on the same or parallel wheels, with 
intermediate stationary reversing blades, the form results in the 
well-known Curtis stage, Fig. 2. This also is called a velocity stage. 
In another form, the reversing passages redirect the steam back 
against the same row of blades that the jet first crossed. This is 
known as the re-entry type of turbine. Pig. 3. 

HELICAL FLOW TURBINES, Fig. 4, employ a forged steel 
wheel. Semi-circular buckets are milled in. the circumferential rim 
at an angle of about 30° with the tangent. The steam expands to 
exhaust pressure in the nozzle which directs the steam into one 
side of the semi-circular bucket. The steam gives up part of its 
energy in its first reversal through 180° in the moving bucket but 
still retains considerable velocity. It then passes to a reversing 
chamber which redirects the steam into the wheel buckets. This 
Fro 5 Multi-sta e * s re P ea ‘ te< ^ several times in additional reversing chambers until as 
Impulse Turbine 86 much energy as possible is delivered to the turbine wheel. The 
whole operation occurs in a single wheel which may be provided 
with several groups of nozzles and reversing chambers. 

In all of these velocity-compounded turbines, part of the kinetic energy is absorbed 
each time the steam crosses a revolving blade or bucket. More work is thus obtained 
from a given quantity of steam flowing than in a simple-impulse turbine of the same 
blade speed. The friction losses, however, increase with the addition of the reversing 
blades or chambers. The various forms of velocity compounding are used for small 
steam turbines, particularly for non-condensing auxiliary services, such as driving pumps, 
blowers, exciters, stokers, etc. The Curtis stage forms one element of compound units. 

A STAGE in steam turbines is a term used to signify that part of a machine in which 
a drop of pressure occurs with the generation of kinetic energy, together with such suc- 
ceeding blades and passages where no further drop of pressure occurs. A stage, therefore, 
includes the nozzles, the moving blades and the reversing blades, or chambers, when used. 
Each of the preceding units consists of a “ single stage.” 

THE MULTI-STAGE IMPULSE TURBINE consists of a series of simple-impulse 
turbines built on the same shaft. Each such simple turbine forms a stage. It is so 
designed that the steam expands through only a portion of the total pressure range in the 
nozzles of the first stage. On leaving the blades of the first wheel, the steam enters the 
second-stage nozzles, carried in the diaphragm forming the wall of the stage, and expands 
through a further pressure drop. This jet impinges on a second row of revolving blades. 
The operation is repeated in every stage until the steam is fully expanded in the final 
stage to the exhaust pressure. 

With this construction, Fig. 5, it is possible to maintain the most efficient ratio of wheel 



Ex a. 6. Section of 3-scage Curtis Turbine 
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speed to steam speed by properly apportioning the total heat drop, from initial conditions 
to final pressure, between a suitable number of stages. Hence high efficiencies are possible 
with many of these turbines. 

The total heat drop from initial conditions to final pressure is JfJ 

divided either equally or in a particular empirical manner, fixed by the If Iff- *3 
manufacturer's construction, between the various stages. Steam speeds j Ja 

are calculated and wheel speeds selected to give the value p, i-e . , the J.|0jrj CT J /rjj 
ratio of wheel to steam speed, as high as commercially possible. Low- 
cost, few-stage units have low values of p and low efficiency. High- — 70 

efficiency machines have high values of p and many stages. Multi- 
stage impulse turbines can be built for the largest output desired. /h 

Another form of turbine comprises a series of velocity-compounded 
or Curtis stages, known as 2-stage Curtis, 3-stage Curtis, etc. This » Jw 

construction is used on some of the smaller turbines. Fig. 6 shows a '/e3 

3-stage Curtis turbine built by the General Electric Co. 

The theoretically high efficiency of a small multi-stage impulse ![ 

turbine with few stages is somewhat offset by the large whirling and J j i* 1 ; 

friction losses of the discs and blades of the first stages, which revolve ffl 

in dense media of high-pressure steam, and usually have nozzles deliver- JT ~ n , 

ing steam over only a portion of the periphery. hapidbe^rfai^ 1 

A velocity-compounded or Curtis stage often is substituted for 
several of the first simple stages in small and medium sized multi-stage impulse turbin.es. 
The resultant compound-impulse turbine, Fig. 7, is shorter, more compact, costs lews, and 


Fig. 7. Compound 
Impulse Turbine 



Fig. S. DeLaval Mul li-stage Turbine 


is practically as efficient as the straight multi-stage impulse turbine of the same capacity. 
Fig. 8 shows such a compound unit built by the DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 

In impulse turbines the pressure on the two sides of the blade , 


is substantially the same. All pressure drops occur in the nozzles 
between stages. Radial clearances of impulse blades, therefore, 
may be quite liberal, but suitable packing must be provided 
where the shaft passes through the diaphragm between stages. 

No distinct line exists between impulse and so-called reaction 
turbines, as the majority of so-called impulse turbines have more 
or less reaction in the last stages. The term “impulse” applies 
to stages with no reaction or with only a small amount of reac- 



tion, say 10 to 15%, i.e ., 10 to 15% of the total heat drop per ! jf 1 

stage is expended, with a small pressure drop, in passing through 
the moving blade, thereby increasing the relative outlet velocity. 

THE IMPULSE AND REACTION TURBINE, typified by 
the Parsons turbine, consists of one or more revolving drums 

placed inside a cylinder, with rows of blades attached alternately Fig. 9. Impulae-Keae- 
to the stationary cylinder and to the revolving drum. This is shown a A a ‘ oi " e 

d i a g ramrn a ti c ally in Fig. 9. The passages between blades of all rows are designed to 
form contracting orifices; hence there is a drop in pressure and a subsequent expansion 
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Fig. 10. Parsons Turbine (Allis-Chalmere) 


of the steam through every row of blades. A tow of stationary blades and its following 
row of revolving blades is known as a stage in a Parsons turbine. Fig. 10 shows a Parsons 
type of turbine as built by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

For best efficiency in a PaTsons turbine, blade speed should be about 90% of steam 
speed. To obtain this efficiency, low steam speeds and many moving rows of blades, 
and a consequently long spindle must be used. In general, lower ratios of blade to steam 
speed prove more practical and commercial, giving fewer rows of blades and shorter 
turbines. In Parsons turbines, as in multi-stage turbines, clearances in the inter-stage 
seal must be small to prevent excessive steam leakage. With standard Parsons blading 
this necessitates small radial clearances over the ends of the stationary and moving Hades. 
Many Parsons turbines are fitted with shrouds to provide axial, rather than radial, clear- 
ance which is accurately controlled by axial adjustment of the thrust bearing (end 
tightening) . 

On small Parsons turbines using high steam pressure, it is difficult to make sufficiently 
short blades for the first stages, and a Curtis stage often is substituted for several reac- 
tion stages at the high-pressure end. The resulting combination machine. Fig. II, known 
aa the Curtis-Parsons, is shorter and somewhat cheaper to build than the standard Par- 



Pio. 11. Curtis-Parsons Turbine ( W esti nghouee) 
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sons. If a large pressure drop is allowed in 
the first nozzles, the temperatures in the 
casing are moderate and distortion troubles 
are lessened. 

The Ljungstrom Doable Rotation Tur- 
bine, Pig. 12, is a radial flow unit of the re- 
action type. It consists of intermeshed sets 
of blading, each rotating in the opposite 
direction. Two generators, tied together 
electrically, are required. The relative ve- 
locity of the two sets of blades is twice that 
obtainable with a fixed casing and a single 
revolving spindle. This construction leads 
to high capacity and high efficiency for a 
given diameter of blade ring. The unit is 
compact and usually is placed above, and 
supported by, its surface condenser. Its 



Fig. 12. Section of Blading of Ljungstrom. 
Turbine 


construction permits the use of high temperature steam and quick starting. The simple 
radial-flow design is applicable to back-pressure, non-conden sin g, and the smaller sixes 
of condensing units. Large condensing units have double flow mri«l blading in the ex- 
haust end, as in Fig. 12, which is a 50,000 kw. unit built by S.T.A.L. 

APPLICATIONS OF STEAM TURBINES- — The principal application of large tur- 
bines has been to drive alternating-current generators, to which they are connected by a 
solid or flexible coupling. Turbines of various sizes, also direct-connected, drive centrifu- 
gal pumps, small direct-current generators, fans, blowers, etc. 

®' or a given blade speed, turbines with small diameters, operating at high r.p.m., are 
most economical. Such units may be connected through double helical reduction gearing 
to moderate speed machinery such as fans, propeller shafts, compressors, stokers, pumps, 
etc. Both driving and driven units then may operate under best conditions, and first 
cost of equipment is lower. In some cases, geared turbines have operated rope and belt 
drives for factory machinery, as cotton mills, rolling mills, etc. Geared turbines also 
have been used to drive locomotives. 


Single-cylinder turbines are used (1935) in capacities up to 80,000 kw. at 1800 r.p.m. 
and 15,000 kw. at 3600 r.p.m. Fig. 13 shows an 80,000-kw. unit built by General Electric 
Co. Fig. 14 shows a 75,000-kw. unit built by Westinghouse Elec, and Mfg. Co. Uni- 
directional, double-flow turbines in one cylinder provide large areas for the Last blade rows 
with low tip speeds. Larger units are multi-cylinder, of either the tandem or cross-com- 
pound types, with double-flow low-pressure cylinders to obtain the desired low-pressure 
blade area. Compound units also are used with reduction gearing in marine and other 
service- Vertical compound units have been installed to conserve engine-room space. 

Impulse vs. Reaction Turbines. — Kraft (The Modern Steam Turbine) states that tho 
impulse type is best suited for use in the high-pressure region and for small steam quanti- 



Fiq. 13. SQ,000-kw., ISOO-r.p.m., Single-cylinder Turbine (General Electric) 
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Fig. 14. 75,000-kw., 1800-r.p.m., Sin.gle~cylin.der Turbine (W estinghouse) 


ties. The reaction type has advantages for the lower pressure region and where large 
volumes of steam must be handled. Practice is tending toward the use of discs for low- 
pressure reaction blading at high blade speeds. In commercial practice, there is little 
difference in efficiency between the two types. 

European builders have developed so-called self-contained sets. These consist of a turbine 
mounted directly on its condenser which may form the base-plate of the unit. The turbine often 
is connected to the generator through gearing. The exciter and condenser auxiliaries are driven 
direct from the turbine, through gearing or by connection to the main sbaf t. Erection costs are low 
and perform an ce is good, as all auxiliary power is obtained at the steam rate of the main unit. 

STEAM CONDITION'S. — Turbines can be built to operate at any steam pressure 
from a few inches of vacuum up to the highest steam pressures available. Central station 
pressures (1935) are generally in the range of 300, 400, 600, and 1200 lb. per sq. in. Indus- 
trial turbines operate at all pressures from 100 Lb. to 1200 lb. per sq. in. Steam tempera- 
tures up to 1000° F. are in use, though usual practice is 700 to 850° F., with a trend 
towards higher temperatures. Vacuum of 29 in. can be maintained with 57° F. cooling 
water. With 70° F. cooling water a vacuum of 28.5 in, can be obtained. 

OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS. — In the straight condensing turbine all the steam 
that enters the throttle, excepting some gland leakage in certain types, passes completely 
through the turbine to the condenser, in which a vacuum is maintained. Fig. 15 shows 
a straight condensing turbine built by the Elliott Co. 

Extraction or Regenerative Turbines. — Steam is withdrawn from the turbine at inter- 
mediate stages of expansion and used to preheat the feedwater in open or closed heaters. 
The use of extraction turbines leads to higher station economy and they are preferred to 
straight condensing units. Since steam is extracted at various points, the quantity of 
exhaust steam decreases, and the size of condenser is smaller than otherwise. This like- 
wise permits an. increase in the rating of a given casing. 



Pig. 15. Straight Condensing Turbine (Elliott) 
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Expansion at high efficiency from high pressures, with moderate steam temperature, 
to a high vacuum results in excessive moisture in the low-pressure stages. To avoid this, 
and to improve station economy, steam can bo -withdrawn from the turbine at an inter- 
mediate stage, reheated by flue gases, live steam, or other hot fluid, and then returned to 
the turbine. This results in a reheating turbine. Reheating turbines usually have extrac- 
tion heaters to preheat the feedwater. Phis type is known as a regenerative-reheating 
turbine. 

Non-condensing or High-pressure Turbines exhaust at atmospheric pressure or above. 
They form the high-pressure units of reheating turbines. They also exhaust to heating 
systems, to industrial processes, or simply to atmosphere in a few cases. 

Wfcul« many small non-condensing turbines for auxiliary use have comparatively low 
efficiencies, those used for power generation can be designed for higher engine efficiencies 
than the same size of condensing unit. Steam volumes are greater, leading to longer 
blades and lower percentage of leakage. Also the heat drop is confined almost wholly 
to the superheat field. See R. T.Luce, Mech. Engg April, 1931, p. 276. 

In the bleeder turbine , steam is extracted at one or more intermediate stages, often at 
comparatively high pressures, for industrial use. Frequently the pressures at these 
bleeder stages must be maintained constant by a special regulating device forming a part 
of the turbine. The steam not withdrawn at the bleeder points expands through 
the remainder of the turbine to exhaust or to the condenser pressure. This type of tur- 
bine may operate at a given load with all the steam that enters at the throttle, flowing 
out of the bleeders, or with all throttle steam passing to the condenser when no steam 
is bled, or with any condition intermediate between these extremes. (See Burge and 



Chittenden, Steam Extraction Turbines, The Engr . , Dec. It), 1924.) Fig. 16 shows a 
bleeder turbine built by Moore Turbine Corp. 

LOW-PRESSURE TURBINES formerly were those that received steam at or about 
atmospheric pressure and expanded it to vacuum conditions. They were employed 
extensively to utilize the exhaust of non-condensing reciprocating engines or low-pressure 
steam from other sources. Certain of these types still are built, but the term “low- 
pressure turbine” now is 'frequently applied to the second cylinder of compound and of 
reheating turbines, where the inlet pressure to the low-pressure cylinder may be well 
above atmosphere. Certain of these units are made double flow to provide sufficient 
exhaust areas at the last blade rows. 

MIXED-PRESSURE TURBINES are designed to receive steam at two or more pres- 
sures. Frequently such units serve as low-pressure turbines, receiving the exhaust of a 
hoisting, rolling mill or other engine which operates intermittently. These turbines 
have a high-pressure section to which live steam is admitted when there is a deficiency 
of low-pressure steam. In certain cases the unit is essentially a high-pressure turbine, 
receiving only such small quantities of low-pressure steam as are available, for instance, 
from non-condensing auxiliaries. 

ACCUMULATOR TURBINES have been developed for service with steam accumu- 
lators, both of the low-pressure and of the Ruths or high-pressure types. The accumula- 
tors are large cylinders filled to 90% of capacity with water. During the charging period 
the pressure in the accumulator increases and the water absorbs the latent heat of the 
steam supplied. On discharge, this stored heat evaporates a portion of the water as the 
pressure falls. The pressure of steam from the accumulator falls through the whole dis- 

( Continued on page 12) 



Table 1.— Comparison of Turbine Characteristics 


Clas 

sifica 

tion 

Type 

Characteristics 

Relative Advantages 

Applications 

Manufacturers 

Physical 

Operating 

J 

a- 

S 

Simple 

Impulse 

1 nozzle or set of nozzles. 

Single disc with one row of blades. 

One passage of steam across blades. 
Simple casing construction, 

ing. 

Clearances usually ample. 

Simple governing systems. 

Low first cost. 

Comparatively small size. 

Heat drop limited to 100 B.iu. 

for high efficiency; larger 
heat drops lead to decreased 
efficiency. 

Small floor space. 

Certain high- or low-pressure 
units with small heat drops. 
Auxiliary drives. 

Turbo-blowers and compres- 
sors. 

DeLavai Steam Turbine Co. 
Carling Turbine Blower Co. 

Simple 
Velocity 
Stage or 
Curtis 

1 nozzle or set of nozzles, 

Single stage with two or more rows of 
revolving blades and necessary in- 
termediate reversing blades. 

One passage of steam across each 
blade row. 

Moderate wheel speeds. 

Large pressure drop in nozzle. 

Large end clearance for blades. 

Same pressure throughout stage. 
Simple governing systems. 

Can use comparatively large pressure 

drop. 

Low first cost. 

Large power in small size. 
Moderate efficiency. 

Can utilize comparatively high 
heat drops. 

Strongly built. 

Small floor space. 

Low first cost. 

May secure relatively good effi- 
ciency. 

Ruggedly built. 

Small floor space. 

Auxiliary drives, as stokers, 
pumps, exciters, small d.c. 
and a,c. generators, fans, 
blowers, etc. 

For emergency units requiring 
quick starting, as reserve 

boiler feed pumps, house tur- 
bines, etc. 

Non-condensing units for in- 
dustrial plants in connection 
with process, 

Auxiliary drives of ail kinds. 

Geared sets. 

Emergency reserve unite for 
quick starting, 

Paper mill drives. 

Small marine geared propelling 
units for tugs, etc. 

General Electric Co. 

DeLavai Steam Turbine Co. 
Moore Steam Turbine Corp. 
Allis-Cbalmeis Mfg. Co. 

Murray Don Works Co. 

Elliott Co. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Coppus Engineering Corp. 
Carling Turbine Blower Co. 
Westinghousc Electric & Mfg. 

Co, 

Westinghousc Elec, it Mfg. Co. 
DeLavai Steam Turbine Co. 
Dean Hill rump Co. 
Bubeock-Wilcox-GoldieMcCul- 

loch (Galt. Ont. Canada). 

L.J. Wing Mfg. Co. 

Re-entry 

1 nozzle or set of nozzles. 

Single row of buckets or blades, 
Reversing chambers to re-direct steam 
on buckets or blades one or more 

Simple easing construction. 

Usually moderate wheel speeds. 

High wheel speeds used in some 
geared sets. 

Can employ comparatively large pres- 
sure drop. 

Simple governing devices. 

Helical Flow 

Terry Steam Turbine Co, 

B. F. Sturtevant Co, 

DeLavai Steam Turbine Co. 

D. E. Whiton Machine Co. 

Multi-Stage 
Impulse or 
Rateau 

Several simple impulse wheels in 
series, separated by diaphragms 
carrying nozzles or orifices. 

Usually manv stages. 

Large clearances at ends of blades; 
small side clearance at nozzle. 

Small heat drop per stage. Hence 
most efficient ratio of wheel speed 
to steam speed may be had. 

Fine clearances necessary at dia- 
phragm glands. 

Throttling or nozzle governing, latter 
preferred. 

High efficiencies possible. 

High blade speeds needed in 
last rows of large condensing 

Built in large as well as small 
sizes. 

Blade limitations in exhaust 
end of large units. 

Requires careful heating before 
starting. 

Turbo-generator drive. 

Large auxiliary^ drive. 

Marine propulsion. 

Centrifugal pumping sets. 

Turbo-blowers and compres- 
sors. 

Bleeder and extraction units, 
Mill drives. 

I 

General Electric Co. 

Elliott Co. 

DeLavai Steam Turbine Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 

Moore Steam Turbine Corp. 

Velocity- 

compounded 

orMulti-stagc 

Curtis 

Series of simple Curtis stages sepa- 
rated by diaphragms carrying noz- 
ales. 

Large end clearances on blades; small 
side clearance at nozzle. 

Relatively few stages. 

Relatively large pressure drop per 
stage. 

Fine clearances at diaphragm glands, 
Can be started quickly. 

Few operating troubles. 

Usually nozzle governing. 

Small floor space. 

Moderate efficiency. 

Rugged construction fit for 

hard service. 

i 

Non-condcnsing service with 
large auxiliaries, house tur- 
bines, exciters, etc, 

Condensing turbo-generator 
sets. 

Marine reversing turbines. 

Bleeder and extraction units. 

General Electric Co. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 

Elliott Co. 

Moore Steam Turbine Corp. 


Series of alternate rows of converging 
fixed and moving orifices. 

Both diameters and blade lengths 
steadily increase. 

Steam flows axially. 

Fine clearances at ends of some types 
of blading. End-tightening used 
with certain blading. 

Usually many rows. 


ratios of wheel speed to steam speed space. " Marine" propulsion, 

conducive to high efficiency. High efficiency possible in all Geared drives. 

Usually throttle governing. sizes. Extraction units. 

Require extended warming-up period Blade limitations in exhaust Mil! drives, 
before starting. ends of large units. 

Easy to bleed for feedwater 
heating. 


Alternate series of radial rings carry- 
ing converging reaction blading ar- 
ranged for radial steam flow. 

Itadial-flow ^"geTniJ ^ fl ° W “ 
Ljungstrom ^]( prna ^ e rmgB revolve in opposite 
directions. Hence two generators 
tied together electrically, 
rimall clearances over blades. 


High relative velocities lead to high . Turbo-generata. 

efficiency with few blade rows. No foundation for unit which Extraction unite. 
Radial rings require nearly constant is supported by condenser, 
blade length. Quickly erected. 

Small leakage losses. High efficiency, particularly in 

Can be started quietly. high-pressure and in small 

Can use high temperatures. she condensing units. 

No critical speed through which to No outer heat insulation 
para. needed. 


Allig-Chalmcrs Mfg. Co. 
Wcstmghouse Eico. & Mfg. Co. 
American Brown Boveri Co. 
Bath Iron Works. 


S.T.A.L. (Finspong, Sweden) 
Brush Engineering Co. (Lough- 
borough, England) 

A.E.G. (Berlin, Germany) 
M.A.N. (Nurnberg, Germany) 
S.S.W. (Berlin, Germany) 
Brown Boveri & Co. (Baden, 
Switzerland) 


1 Curtis stage followed by series of Only moderate pressures and temper- Compact and short. Turbo-generators, 

simple impulse stages With inter- atari's in casing, due to large pres- Efficiency practically the same Auxiliary drives for larger 
Velocity mediate diaphragms carrying nos- sure drop in first nozzle. as multi-stage impulse UP to units. 

Favorable ratios of wheel speed to 5000 kw. and fair in larger Centrifugal pump drives. 

Turbo-blowers and compres- 


Multi-rtm* 1 _ Favorable ratios of wheel speed to 

Impulse or . r *' er l ^ a ? straight multi-stage steam speed possible in both Curtis 


urtis- 


Velneity- 


impulse unit. 


and other stages. 


Rugged construction in mod- 
erate sizes. < MU1 drive throngh gearing. 

Lower pressure on bigb-pres- Bleeder and extraction units, 
sure gland packing box due 

to Curtis stage. 

1 Curtis stage followed by series of Pressure and temperatures in caring Shorter and more rugged than 'urbo-generatori 
Parsons stages. reduced by expansion in Curtis standard Parsons. Marine propulsion. 

Frequently of disc-and-drum con- nozzle. Efficiency good in small sizes, High-efficiency marine geared 

and fair m large units. auxiliary generator sets. 


-Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

General Electric Co. 
DeLavai Steam Turbine Co. 
Moore Steam Turbine Corp. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Elliott Co, 

Murray Iron Works Co. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


Larger clearances than in Parsons. 


Bleeder and extraction units. 
Mill drives, 


Note— Some manufacturers build several types of turbines and their names may have been unintentionally omitted from the above list for certain types. 


The following firmn are among the builders of turbines in Europe. Great 
Britain; Impulse, British Thomson-HoiMon Co.; Metropolitan-Vicker* Co.; 
Frazer and Chalmers; Beilis and Morcom; John Brown and Co.; W. II. Allen 
and Bon; Parsons, C. A. Parsons and Co.; Richardson, Westgarth and Co.; 
English Electric Co. Switzerland: Impulse, Eacher, WyBs and Co.; Oerlikon 


Co.; Parsons, Brown Boveri and Co. Germany: Impulse, A.E.G.; M.A.N.; 
W.U.M.A.G.; Bergman E.W.; Parson., B.S.W.; GuttehofnungshuUe; 
Mnflai-SehwartzkoS. Holland: Gob. Stork and Co. Czerho-Slovakia: 
Erste Brunner M.F.Q. Italy: Franco Tori. France: A.E. Sautter-Harl6; 
C.E.M.; 8. G. Ala-Thorn. 


TURB RUSTICS 
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charge period. A low-pressure turbine usually is employed with low-pressure accumu- 
lators, being fitted with a throttling governor. High-pressure accumulator turbines gen- 
erally' have a series of valves to admit additional steam to lower stages as the pressure 
falls in the accumulator. Turbines have been built to operate both as high-pressure and 
as accumulator turbines by means of suitable valve gear and nozzles to admit accumulator 
steam at the desired points. 

Accumulator turbines have been used to supply steam for carrying peak or other 
sudden demands for power. The load curves for such peaks are generally triangular in 
form. This steam requirement can be found by means of a series of Willans lines (see 
p. 8-69) showing turbine performance at a series of pressures from full to discharge pres- 
sure. The pressure-discharge curve of the accumulator is plotted. The total steam 
demand over the peak is found from these two curves and from the load curve, by taking 
small increments of load and determining the total steam and the pressure drop for the 
duration of each. These steam quantities can he plotted and integrated. 

When the total steam required from the accumulator is known, the am ount of water 
in the accumulator to yield this steam is found approximately as follows: bet w' — total 
steam to turbine, lb.; h'f S ** latent heat at average pressure in accumulator, B.t.u. per lb.; 

— storage water required in accumulator, lb.; hy c = heat content of saturated water 
at full accumulator pressure, B.t.u. per lb.; hy d = heat content of saturated water at 
completely discharged pressure of accumulator, B.t.u. per lb.; w m = weight of 1 cu. ft. of 
saturated water at average accumulator pressure, lb. ; w ’ X h'y g = w” (h^ — Jl j . c — 
storage capacity needed in accumulator, cu. ft. Hence 


'7c Vrf) X ‘ 

Usually 3% additional water storage is provided to compensate for radiation. The shell 
volume is so chosen that the storage water occupies about 90% total volume when 

fully charged. 

For data and illustrations of the largest installation at present (1932) of Ruths accu- 
mulators and turbines, at Charlottenburg, Germany, see Engg., June 13, 1930; also see 
Christie, The Peak Load Problem in Steam Power Stations, Mech. Engg., Dec., 1928; 
Taylor and Wettstein, The Ituths Steam Accumulator, Mech. Engg., Aug., 1925. 

TURBINE CHARACTERISTICS. — Table 1 classifies certain information regarding 
types, characteristics, advantages and disadvantages, services and manufacturers of the 
various forms of steam turbines. 

TURBINE SPEEDS.— For 25 cycles, 1500 r.p.m.; for 60 cycles, 3600, 1800 and 1200 
r.p.m. European turbines for 50 cycles, 3000 and 1500 r.p.m. There is a tendency to 
extend the capacity of the higher speed units by the use of multi-cylinders. Turbines 
direct-connected to pumps and blowers usually operate at the speed of the driven unit. 
Turbines for geared sets may run at any desired speed, and have been built for speeds of 
6000 to 7200 r.p.m. in the smaller sizes. This leads to low first cost and increased 
efficiency. 


2. STEAM TURBINE CYCLES 

If steam could be expanded in a turbine with no friction or other losses, expansion 
would be isentropic. Theoretically, steam turbines operate on the Rankine Cycle, or its 
modifications such as the Regenerative, Reheating or Regenerative-reheating Cycles. 
Turbine problems involving energy transformations in the steam are based on isentropic 
adiabatic expansion with the necessary modifying factors. Since such adiabatic expan- 
sion occurs at constant entropy, these problems readily can be solved on a Mollier dia- 
gram. (See p. 5-18.) 

In the Rankine Cycle (see p. 5-14), the steam is expanded isentropic ally from the 
initial steam condition before the throttle valve to the exhaust pressure. The heat drop 
measures the heat thus theoretically available for work (see p. 5-18). The engine effi- 
ciency expresses the ratio by which the actual turbine approaches the Rankine cycle in 
converting into work the energy available from adiabatic expansion. The numerator 
may be the heat equivalent of either internal, coupling or generator-output kilowatts. 
The denominator is the product of heat drop and total pounds of steam. It is necessary 
therefore to state whether the calculated ratio is “Engine Efficiency based on internal 
kilowatts,” “Engine Efficiency based on coupling kilowatts,” or “Engine Efficiency based 
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on generator output.” 1 kw.-hr. = 3412 B.t.u. per hr. Let I kw. = internal kilowatts; 

= kotal heat per lb. of steam at initial conditions before the throttle; h* = total heat 
per lb. of steam after isentropic expansion to exhaust pressure; w — total lb. of steam 
per hr. Engine efficiency, based on internal kilowatts, — (3412 X I kw.)/u> (At — /i 2 >. 
Similar expressions can, be found for coupling kilowatts or generator output. Where 
turbines are sold to drive pumps, fans, or other equipment, the rating frequently is ex- 
pressed as Brake Horsepower at the coupling. The numerator in the above equation 
then becomes 2543 X B. Bp. Straight condensing, high-pressure and low-pressure tur- 
bines with no extraction or reheating, follow the Rankine cycle. 

The Regenerative Cycle, the Reheating Cyde, and the combination of these in the 
Regenerative-reheating Cycle (see p. 5-15, Steam) 
are used extensively for steam turbines. 

There are difficulties in applying the engine efficiency 
to turbines operating on certain of these cycles. 

G. Darrieus (The Rational Definition of Steam Tur- 
bine Efficiency, E ngg., Sept. 5, 1930) proposed a new 
standard which will apply to all turbines. The Darrieus 
efficiency is the ratio of the heat to work to the differ- 
ence of isentropic drops of the steam entering and 
leaving the turbine, the isentropic heat drops being 
measured with relation to an arbitrary condenser pres- 
sure po, or to the temperature to of the surroundings. 

Thus in Pig. 17 let A and B represent initial and final 
conditions, respectively, in a turbine, and let Ha and 
Hb be the isentropic heat drops from A and B respec- 
tively to the condenser pressure po. to = lb. of steam 
per hr.; kw. = output. 


Darrieus efficiency ~ 


3412 X kw. 



(Ha - H B ) " 

This gives somewhat different values from the engine efficiency as calculated above. 

The general expression of Darrieus efficiency is as follows: For any turbine to which 
u> A , w B , v) c . . . lb- of steam per hour are supplied at the states A, £, C . . • , and from 
which %, vj v , w z are extracted or discharged at the states r, y, z (where the total steam 
supplied = total steam withdrawn), and the heat equivalent of work done = 3412 X kw., 
where kw. == kilowatts, internal, coupling, or generator-output, the Darrieus efficiency, 
internal, coupling, or generator-output respectively, 

3412 X kw. 


w , H 4 


t H R 


,H n 


where Ha, Hb, - • • H z are the available isentropic heat drops at states A, B, ... 2 re- 
ferred to the surrounding temperature to, or to the corresponding saturation pressure j>q 
of the condenser. See also A. Steam Chart for Second Law AnaLysis, J. H. Keenan, Mech. 
Engg., Mar., 1932, and Turbine Plant Efficiency Calculations, J. C. Smallwood, Com- 
bustion , July, 1934. 


3. NOZZLES 

CRITICAL PRESSURE. — The simplest form, of nozzle consists of a circular hole with 
a well-rounded mouth on the upstream entrance in the side of a chamber containing high- 
pressure steam at absolute pressure p\. As the pressure pi on the discharge side of 
the nozzle becomes less than pi the flow of steam increases until the so-called critical 
pressure is reached. The flow will not increase with any further decrease in the pressure 
on the discharge side of the nozzle. The critical pressure is 0.5457 p 1 for superheated 
steam, and 0.5774 pi for saturated steam. Its value under any conditions can be found 
from the equation, 

\Ti,\n~ 1 

Absolute Critical Pressure, p c = pi f 

where P! = initial pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs., and n = exponent for adiabatic expansion 
at constant entropy (p v n = constant) of the steam at the stated conditions. The value 
of n varies for differing steam conditions; for superheated steam, n varies with different 
steam tables. An average value is n = 1.3; for wet steam, n — 1.035 f O.lg, where 
q = quality expressed as a decimal. The velocity at the critical pressure is substantially 
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that of sound in tine gas or vapor at the pressure and density existing at the throat. See 

p. 3-78. 

The steam jet leaves the nozzle in practically straight lines as long as pz equals or is 
greater than, the critical pressure- Hence for these expansions, nothing more is needed 
in. a turbine than a convergent passageway, with the discharge directed at the desired 
angle toward the revolving blades. The orifice must be convergent, for the rate of in- 
crease of velocity exceeds the rate of increase of volume, until the critical pressure is 
reached. If Pa is less than the critical pressure, the pressure in the throat, or narrowest 
part of the orifice, remains at the critical pressure, and further expansion of the steam 
occurs after leaving the orifice. This causes the jet to expand in all directions. Walls 
axe necessary to confine this further expansion with its accompanying increase in velocity 
and volume. To do useful work, the jet must be projected toward the blades in a fixed 
direction, usually at an angle of 12° to 30° to the axis of the blade row. The smaller 
angles should be used when high efficiency is desired. Below the critical pressure the 
volume increases at a greater rate than the velocity. A. diverging section, therefore, is 

added to the throat, forming a convergent-divergent 
nozzle, with mouth dimensions suitable for the range of 
expansion. The total angle of the divergent walls varies 
from 6 ° to 12°. The smaller angles appear to give 
better expansion. If the nozzles are of rectangular 
cross-section, the sides continue to diverge for their full 
length. This also is done in some circular nozzles. 

THEORETICAL HOZZLE VELOCITY.— The heat 
drop (Ai — h%) from any initial conditions to a final 
pressure can be found by the method shown on page 
5-18. 

As the steam expands in a nozzle, a portion of this 
available heat is transformed into kinetic energy and 
increases the velocity of the jet. The theoretical ve- 
locity Vo, ft- per sec., resulting from complete trans- 
formation of this heat drop is Vo ** 223.8 — hi). 
This velocity is not obtained in an actual nozzle due 
to friction, eddy and other losses. = efficiency 

of conversion, into kinetic energy in a nozzle ex- 
pressed as a decimal, or nozzle efficiency. The actual 
velocity Vi of the steam jet leaving the nozzle is 

V, = 223.8V^ n (A, - hi). 

Another term used in considering nozzles is the 
velocity coefficient, k n , which is the ratio of the actual 
velocity Vi to the theoretical velocity Vo. 


Nozzle losses appear as reheat. The total heat at 
Via. IS the nozzle mouth, 

A 3 — -f- (I — (hi 

This is represented by point C on Fig. 18 on the pressure line p -2 of the mouth. The spe- 
cific volume of the steam can be determined from conditions at point C. 

In multi-stage turbines the steam may enter the nozzles of all but the first stage, with 
an appreciable velocity V c , the carry-over from the preceding blade row, and with a 
kinetic energy (V c /223.8) 2 . The velocity of the steam leaving the nozzle becomes 

V'o = 

The total heat at the nozzle mouth is h's = hz -j- (1 — rj n ) {( • A 2 ) H- (V c /223.8) 2 }. 

This exceeds A 3 above, by the amount (1 — f] n ) X (V c /223.8) 2 . 

Carry Over is the portion of the absolute velocity leaving the preceding blade row 
which actually enters the nozzle in the proper direction. Formerly it was assumed that 
carry over only amounted to 50 to 75% of the absolute leaving velocity. Improvements 
in design of nozzle entrances* have increased this recovery to about 85 to 90% at 
most efficient load. Even higher recoveries are possible with further improvements in 
design. 

Many data have been published on nozzle experiments. See Stodola, Steam Turbines; Goudie, 
Steam Turbines. Nozzle efficiency is greatly influenced by: a, form of approach to nozzle; b, con- 
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dition of steam entering nozzle; c, degree of roughness of nozzle; d, length of nozzles; e, thickness of 
partitions in groups of nozzles; J, conditions of outlet edges of partitions. 

The Steam Nozzles Research Committee of the Inst, of Mech. Engrs. has published many 
valuable data on nozzle efficiency- (Proc., Inst. Mech. Engrs., 1923, 1924, 1925, 1928, 1939). 
The following data show the performance of a set of converging impulse nozzles with partitions 
0-04 in. thick, with 20° angle, and with a parallel portion beyond the throat equal in length to t 
twice the -width at the throat. 


Theoretical velocity To ft. per sec 400 

Approximate corresponding heat drop, 

B.t.u. per lb 3.2 

Velocity coefficient, k n 0 .976 

Nozzle efficiency i; n 0.953 


600 

800 

1000 

1200 

1400 

1600 

1800 

7.2 

12.8 

20.1 

28.8 

39.2 

51.2 

64.8 

.935 

.947 

.946 

.944 

.944 

.945 

.946 

.915 

.897 

.S95 

.892 

.892 

.894 

.895 


The Nozzle Research Committee also noted that better coefficients were obtained when the 
nozzle partitions were well chamfered at the outlet edge. The angle of discharge is decreased by 
this chamfer and may be less than the nominal angle. These coefficients include any inBuenoea 
of supersaturation. 

Kearton states that for curved nozzles used in multi-stage impulse turbines, velocity coefficients 
of 0.96 for velocities of 100*0 ft. per sec., and of about 0.94 for velocities of 3000 ft. per sec. may 
be assumed. These correspond to nozzle efficiencies of 0.922 and 0.885. Superheating will in- 
crease and wetness will reduce these figures, the maxi mum. variation being 2%. 

Wirt (An Experimental Investigation of Nozzle Efficiency, Trans. A.S.M.E., xlvi, 1924) gives 
the results of teats of nozzles by means of impact tubes using air. Warren and Keenan (A Machine 
for Testing Steam Nozzles by the Reaction Method, Trans. A. S.M.E., xlviii , 1926) give results 
using steam, which indicate velocity coefficients of 98.3% with standard General Electric turbine 
nozzles, and with outlet velocities of 400 to 2000 ft. per sec., equivalent to a nozzle efficiency of 
96.5% which is quite high. The results of these two papers are as follows: 


Ratio of theoretical 
velocity to sound 
velocity 
0.86 
0.G7 
0.50 


ij n . Reaction Test 
Steam 

(Warren and Keenan) 
96.8% 

96.8% 

97.4% 


», Impact Test, 
Air 
(Wirt) 
97.1% 
96.3% 
97.5% 


Steam Shock Leads to nozzle losses when the pressure at the mouth is greater than 
that for which the nozzle is designed. The steam appears to expand as though condi- 
tions at the mouth were those for which the nozzle was designed, until at a certain poind 
in the nozzle the pressure becomes less than that at the mouth. R. ©compression then 
begins to the pressure at the mouth, and the volume decreases. This causes the jet to 
detach itself from the wall, and often results in setting up pressure pulsations. The de- 
tached jet may no longer be in the direction of the nozzle axis, and so will have an unfa- 
vorable angle of discharge. (See Stodola, Steam Turbines, p. 88 on Steam Shock.) 

When steam expands rapidly from a slightly superheated condition, it does not begin 
to condense when the saturated condition is reached, but continues to expand as in the 
superheated region, thus becoming supersaturated. Supersaturation. has been shown to 
exist in simple nozzles (Yellott, Supersaturated Steam, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-56-7, 
June, 1934). Supersaturation, with its lesser steam volumes, causes greater nozzle dis- 
charges than saturated steam. Supersaturation also tends to lessen the efficiency of 
nozzles due to energy loss when drops start to form and the steam mass seeks equilibrium. 
Supersaturation effects should be considered in nozzle design. 

Commercial nozzles may not have as high efficiencies as given above, due to poor 
entry conditions, too wide flare beyond the throat, or too wide and unchamfered parti- 
tions at the mouth. Gains of 5% in nozzle efficiency have resulted from the redesign of 
nozzles in certain cases. 

FLOW OF STEAM IN NOZZLES. — The design of all nozzles is based on the follow- 
ing formula of continuity: 

TV = A t V t 4- 1440* = ArnVm - 4 - 144* w , 


where W = weight of steam flowing, lb. per sec. : At — area at throat, sq. in.; I r f — veloc- 
ity at throat, ft. per sec.; n — specific volume of the steam at throat conditions, cu. ft. 
per lb.; A m , V m and v m are similar conditions at the mouth. 

The pressure at the throat of a convergent-divergent nozzle is always the critical 
pressure. Hence, the flow of steam through this nozzle is constant, regardless of the 
value of P 2 , the discharge pressure. The converging portion of such a nozzle is short, 
usually about 1/4 in., and the expansion here is assumed to take place with no losses if 
the approach is straight and has no obstructions. For this condition of flow, Goudie, in 
Steam Turbines, gives the following equations for the flow of steam through a convergent- 

divergent nozzle: 

(a) Steam initially superheated: = 0.3155.4 *v Pi - 4 - iu, where TT 3 = lb. of super- 

heated steam flowing per sec.; At = area of throat, sq, in,; pi = initial absolute steam 
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pressure, lb. per sq. in.., % — specific volume of steam at p ressu re Pi and the stated super- 
beat. Velocity in the throat, ft. per sec. — Vt— 72.24 

(b) 'With steam initially dry, Goudie holds that the steam remains supersaturated 
during its expansion from initial to throat conditions, i.e. , no condensation from adiabatic 
expansion takes place and hence the specific volume is less than if condensation does 
take place. The discharge TV of a nozzle, lb- of steam per sec., is given by the same 
equation as for superheat. Some designers do not allow for supersaturation, and use a 
coefficient of 0.3004 instead of 0.3155 in the preceding equation. 

Converging-diverging nozzles of curved form, as used in the low-pressure stages of 
impulse turbines, are designed ■with the nozzle efficiency applied to expansion up to the 
throat as well as to the complete expansion, owing to the loss from re compression in 
turning the steam aro und the cur ve. The throat velocity V't is then calculated from the 
formula V't = 223.8V v n (hi — hi) where T} n = nozzle efficiency and ht = total heat per 
lb. after isentropic expansion from initial conditions to throat pressure vt- ht is readily 
found on the M oilier diagram. If #2 is greater than critical pressure, converging nozzles 
are used, usually of rectangular cross-section, and of the form shown in Fig. 5. 

The area of the mouth of either convergent or convergent-divergent nozzles is given 
by the equation A m = 144 Wv m -5- V m , where W — weight of steam flowing per sec-, lb., 
“ specific volume at mouth conditions, found f rom the heat-entropy diagr am; after 
allowing for reheat from nozzle losses, V m = 223 - hi -f (7 c /223.8) 2 } == veloc- 
ity at mouth, ft. per sec.; = total heat after isentropic expansion from initial condi- 
tions to mouth pressure p m ; V c — carry-over velocity, ft. per sec. 

When the mouth of the nozzle is too large the pressure in the nozzle falls below p> > 
and the nozzle has “ over-expansion.” Serious eddies, shocks and other losses resulting 
from recompression are set up, and the loss from this cause may be serious. If the mouth 
is too small, the steam will not be fully expanded until after leaving the mouth of the 
nozzle, and is thus under-expanded. The loss from under-expansion is only about 30% 
of the loss from a similar amount of over-expansion, and hence is not of a large order of 
magnitude. Some designers provide for a small amount of under-expansion in all stages. 
This gives the best economy of the turbine at a load below maximum, and also a better 
range of high economy, and provides for low boiler pressure. The nozzle calculations 
given above may be used to design steam nozzles for uses other than in turbines. 

ARC OF WHEEL COVERED BY NOZZLES.— To give the jet proper direction, a 
series of moderately small nozzles, spaced around the axe of the wheel, is used instead 
of one large nozzle. The partitions at the mouths of this group of nozzles are quite 
small, so that the clear opening is usually 0.88 to 0.94 of the pitch of nozzles. The length 
of circular arc occupied by nozzles of rectangular cross-section is given by the equation 
ncP — A m 4 - lm sin (a — <$f2) , 

where n = number of nozzles; P = pitch of nozzles, in.; c = thickness coefficient (0.88 to 
0.94) ; A m ~ calculated mouth area at right angles to axis of nozzle, sq. in.; l m — radial 
depth of mouth, in., the minimum depth being 1.5 to 2% of mean blade ring diameter; 
oc = angle of axis of nozzle to axis of blade row (12° to 30°); <t> = angle of divergence of 
side walls of nozzle if any (<£ = 0 for convergent orifices) . For complete admission 
l m = AmJ [vZ)c sin {ot — <f>/ 2)] 

where D — mean diameter of the ring of nozzles, in. cis made as large as possible by cham- 
fering off the outlet edge of the partition to a thin section. 

If the nozzles of several succeeding stages do not cover the whole circumference of 
the wheel, the nozzle lead of succeeding sets must be calculated, as the steam is carried 
round the wheel a short distance in crossing the blades. The amount of lead is largely 
affected by the clearances between nozzles and blades on both inlet and outlet sides of 
the blade. The larger the clearance on the outlet side, the less important is the matter 
of lead. Another factor is the effect of increasing the nozzle arc of the succeeding stage 
to provide for the increased steam volume. This usually automatically takes care of the 
lead. Nozzle lead, as a rule, is a minor consideration in turbine design. See Goudie’s 
Steam Turbines, pp. 273-275. 

CROSS-SECTION OF NOZZLES. — Converging-diverging nozzles may be of circular 
cross-section at throat and mouth, or they may have rectangular cross-section through- 
out. The former are used on single-stage turbines, and sometimes in the first stage of 
multi-stage turbines of moderate efficiency. Frequently, these are pitched slightly to- 
wards the center of the shaft to cause the jet to enter the blades with less spilling at the 
shroud. 

Simple converging orifices in diaphragms are of rectangular section throughout. These 
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orifices may be east in place in the diaphragms or may be of built-up construction with 
machined surfaces and may be bolted or welded to the diaphragms in sections. 

The discharge angle a of convergent orifices must frequently be increased in the last 
stage of impulse turbines to provide passageway for the large volume of steam present, 
without too high leaving loss. The pitch of nozzles is fixed arbitrarily. Usually it equals 
3 to 4 times the blade pitch. Another rule is not to exceed 1 in. in width at the throat 
when measured at right angles to the axis of the jet. 

Murray Iron Works Co. uses for converging-diverging nozzles a straight tube with rounded 
entrance, down the center of which projects a tapered needle valve controllable from outside the 
casing. This forms an annular throat between needle valve and pipe which expands at the angle 
of taper of the needle to a full clear mouth opening. The expansion ratio can be adjusted to suit 
the steam conditions by using the proper needle valve. Also the capacity of the unit can be ad- 
justed by changing the throat area through shifting the position of the needle valve to give the 
necessary steam flow. 

NOZZLE MATERIALS. — Most converging-diverging nozzles are made of cast brass 
or bronze, though some have been made of steel alloys and even of cast iron. One manu- 
facturer uses for moderate superheat a bronze of about the following composition: Cop- 
per, 79; lead, 10; tin, 10; phosphorus, 1. Other metals, as Monel metal, Everbrite and 
stainless steel, have been used. 

Convergent orifices usually are formed by casting sheet-metal partitions of nickel 
steel in the diaphragms. These contain from 3.5 to 5% nickel to increase their strength 
and resistance to corrosion. Chrome-vanadium steel also has been used for this purpose. 
When the nozzle block is of gun metal, phosphor-bronze or copper partitions axe used. 
With built-up nozzles, Monel metal, stainless steel, and other alloys may be used. 

In diaphragms with small nozzle height, the nozzle plates have been brazed or welded 
into diaphragms of cast or forged steel in hydrogen furnaces. They are easy to manu- 
facture, cheaper than built-up nozzle plates, and give accurate nozzle forms. 

4. BIADENTG- 

The steam leaving the nozzle in impulse turbines is directed against the revolving 
blades at an angle of from 12° to 16° with the plane of the blade for the early stages, 
increasing to 30° in some low-pressure stages. The relative entrance velocity of the jet 
and its entering angle can be found from the velocity diagram, as in Fig. 19. The exit 
angle of the blades is made the same as the entering angle in some small units, particu- 
larly those of the re-entry type, and also in the early stages of turbines. 

LOSSES IN BLADING. — A portion of the energy of the steam jet is lost while cross- 
ing a blade passage, due to friction, compression and re-expansion and resultant eddies. 
Hence the relative velocity V TO leaving the blade is less than the entering relative veloc- 
ity Vri . The ratio of leaving to entering relative blade velocities is called the blade 
coefficient, z.e., V T0 /Vri — This coefficient is influenced by the width of blade, the 
form of its rear flank, the total angle through which the steam is turned, the relative 
velocity of the steam and the smoothness of the blades. Kraft (The Modern Steam Tur- 
bine, pp. 25-26) states that higher efficiencies are obtained with increased radial length 
of nozzles and blades. He attributes this to the influence of losses due to disturbed flow 
in the region of the walls, and these losses increase with shorter blades. He shows that 
the stage efficiency 7j s in an impulse turbine with 3/ 16 -in. blades is only about 42%, while 
with 4-in, blades % = 85,2%, other characteristics of nozzles and blades remaining the 
same. Hence the importance of long blades. 

RECOMPRESSION IN BLADE PASSAGES. — Stodola remarks that the greater part 
of blade losses result from compression and re-expansion in the curved passages. Belluzo 
(Steam Turbines, pp. 74-SS) develops the principles of shock and recompression in curved 
passages. In the case of a curved passage, recompression results from the effect of 
centrifugal force upon the steam molecules which are traveling at a high relative velocity 
through the curved passage of the blades. If the curve of the blade passage is assumed 
to be an arc of a circle of radius 22, ft., and of width, h, ft. ( h is usually small), and if 
d\ = density of steam, lb. per cu. ft., g = 32.2, V T = mean velocity of steam crossing 
blade, ft. per sec., p a = absolute pressure of steam at inlet and outlet of bLade (stage 
pressure), lb. per sq. in., = absolute pressure that the steam assumes as a result of 
recompression due to centrifugal force, lb. per sq. in., then 

144 (p x - pa) = ~ X ^ X IV, or, Px = p a + ~ X ~ X Iji . 

g R g ri 144 

If recompression were the only consideration, wide passages with wide blades having 
curves of large radius would be best. Such blades have increased friction losses. Hence 
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blade widths have been, a compromise, determined largely as a result of test and ex- 
perience. 

2/ietemann (Darapfturbinen, p. 72) concludes that the blade coefficients are princi- 
pally influenced by the total angle through which the steam is turned. He presents the 
following values for commercial blading where /3i and /3z are the entering and leaving 
angles of the blade. 


(j3 l ~h/3 2 )/2 10 2D 30 40 50 60 70 80 

kb 0.77 0.85 0.89 0.918 0.938 0.953 0.962 0.966 


Zietemann’s values depend only on the total angle of deflection. Stodola (Steam 
Turbines, p. 179) presents data from some Brown Boveri experiments which indicate 
that the maximum blade coefficient kb, with blades haring 30° inlet and outlet angles, 
varies with relative entering steam velocity V r i . For a given blade, the coefficient curve 
is hyperbolic and the coefficient drops off with relative steam velocities above or below 
that at maximum value. The mean of the maximum values of kb is as follows: 


Vri 400 800 1200 1600 2000 2400 2800 3200 

kt 91.2 91. 90.8 90 .4 89.9 89. 87.8 86.2 


In blading design, consideration should be given to these values as well as to Ziete- 
mann’s in choosing kb. 

Aerodynamic methods are being applied to blade studies. As a result of these studies, 
the inconsistencies of earlier test data will be removed and correct expressions found for 
velocity coefficients, probably in terras of the Reynolds number and the Mach ratio. 

For first approximations before the velocity diagram is completed, kb may he assumed 
to vary proportionately from 0.94 at 100 ft. per sec. steam velocity to 0.885 at 1200 ft. 
per sec. velocity. 

Fig. 19 A is the velocity diagram for one stage of a multi-stage turbine, which stage 



Fig. 19. Telocity Diagram for Multi-stage Turbines 

operates under the following conditions: Pressure and temperature before nozzle (no 
carry over), 65 lb. per sq. in., abs.; 380° F. ; expands to 38 lb. per sq. in., aba.; nozzle angle, 
u = 14°; nozzle loss, 8%; wheel speed, u = 650 ft. per s ec. ; heat drop, hi — hi — 45.4 
B.t.u. Velocity leaving nozzle Vi = 223.8^0.92 X 45.4 = 1446 ft. per sec. 

From the diagram, the relative entering velocity V r i ~ 830 ft. per sec., and blade en- 
trance angle ft = 25°. Assume /3a — 25° and b — 0.87. Relative leaving velocity V ro 
= 0.87 X 830 = 722 ft. per sec- Absolute leaving velocity V 0 — 304 ft. per sec. The 
blade form can be drawn from this diagram. 

The work done, in ft. -lb., is the product of the wheel speed u and the velocity of whirl 
V w , divided by gravity g. The velocity of whirl is the sum of the co-ordinates of the 
absolute entering and leaving velocities in the direction of motion. This can be readily 
determined from Fig. 19 B, which is the usual form of combined velocity diagram. The 
lower triangle of Fig. 19A is placed on the same base it, as the upper triangle, and V w 
— (F « n + Vi do) can be determined graphically, as shown, and equals 1407. 

Then work done in B.t.u- 36.5 Combined 

■ ^ 

nozzle and blade efficiency — 36.5 / 45.4 = 80.4%. 

ENTRANCE AND EXIT ANGLES OF BLADES.— The exit angle often is made 
3° to 1 0° less than the entrance angle, as shown in the dotted lines, Fig. 19A and B, where 
@'2 — 21 °, a decrease of 4°. kt, becomes 0.862 and V' w = 1420. The work done per stage 
now is 36.85 B.t.u., and the combined nozzle and blade efficiency becomes 36.85 / 45.4 
= 81 . 2 %. 

The volume of steam can be assumed to remain constant during its passage across 
the blades. The length of blade on its inlet side is usually L /ie in. longer than the width 
of the nozzle mouth. The outlet length of the blade should be increased over the radial 
length of nozzle mouth due to the decreased velocity V T0 at the blade outlet. If lo — 
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w? et it ngth ? f u lad f’ arld lrt * radial height of the nozzle, W?« = Fi sin «/F r <> sin. 0*. 
AYJien the angle has been closed a number of degrees, as shown above, this ratio may call 
for an excessive length on the outlet side of the blade. Some turbine builders vary the 
length ox the shorter blades to meet these requirements. Others use only flat concentric 
shrouds for mechanical reasons, and make the inlet side somewhat longer than necessary. 
.Frequently, some throttling exists on the outlet side and the blade functions partly as a 
reaction blade. 


The dynamical thrust on the blades per lb. of steam F = (T„- sin fix — V r0 sin Pd/g. 
This is small in impulse turbines. 

The theoretical required outlet length of blade is reduced approximately 1 % for each 
1% of reaction given to the blade. The usual Limit of reaction in impulse blading appears 
to be about 10 to 15%. Most impulse blades on large units now are designed with a 
degree of reaction, on the outlet side of the last rows of blading. Some impulse turbines 
built in Europe have end-tightened blades when a degree of reaction is used. 

Some designers use a ratio t/r in the design of impulse blades, where t — width of 
blade passage, in., and r — radius of curvature of face of blade, in. Hodgkinson (Steam 
Turbines and Condensing Equipment, Elec. Jour., Nov., 1924) says tfr sh ould ha ve de- 
creasing values with increasing velocities. For a Curtis wheel, he suggests with 2*000 ft. 
per sec. nozzle velocity, t/r for first row == 0.3, and for second row ~ 0.6. 

The inlet angles of commercial blades usually are increased, several degrees over that 
found on the velocity diagram. This allows the steam to enter without striking the rear 
of the blade if the initial pressure falls slightly and the nozzle velocity Ex, decreases. Leas 
loss from shock occurs if steam strikes the face of the blade at a sligh t angle than, if H 
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Tig. 20. Velocity Diagram for Velocity Type Turbine 


strikes the rear of the blade. The former condition is over-speeding. The latter is under- 
speeding, and is undesirable. 

BLADE WIDTH. — Several considerations influence blade width- Friction losses 
increase as the radius of curvature of the blade channels decreases. Hence, narrow 
impulse blades are undesirable. On the other hand, the surface friction of the sides of 
the channel may become prohibitive in very wide blades. Intermediate blade widths are 
therefore selected. Blade widths vary from V 2 in. to 3/4 in. in small, single-stage impulse 
turbines, and from 3 / 4 in. to 2 in., or even larger, in multi-stage units. The wider blades 
are used in the larger machines. The maximum blade length should not exceed 8 to 12 
times the width. 

BLADE DESIGN. — When inlet and outlet angles and blade width have been chosen, 
the blades can be designed. The curve forming the face of the blade is drawn tangent to 
the lines forming inlet and* exit angles. The pitch of the blades usually is chosen as 0.5 
to 0.6 of the blade width, but never should exceed 1 in. Kearton gives the pitch P = 
5/2 sin 2($i, where b = blade width, in., and jSi = entrance angle of blade. The rear 
flanks of the blade are made parallel to the inlet and exit angles. The curve of the back 
of the blade is fixed by experience and depends upon, the degree of recompression to which 
the steam jet may be subjected. The outlet edges of the blades are made as thin as 
manufacturing considerations will permit. The inlet edges of high-pressure blading are 
made thin. On account of erosion in low-pressure blading, inlet edges are now thick 
and rounded. 

Blading for velocity-type turbines can be computed from the velocity diagram. Bigs. 20, 
A and JB are for a Curtis turbine based on the following assumptions: Initial conditions, 
140 lb. per sq. in., abs.; 450° F.; back-pressure, 20 lb. per sq. in., abs.; nozzle efficiency, 
88%; blade angle, a = 14°; wheel speed, 525 ft. per sec.; heat drop, ( h t — h 2 ) 155.7 

B.t.u. per lb.; kbi, hr, and k,- 2 for first moving, reversing, and second moving rows respec- 
tively are 0.83, 0.84 and 0.87. Usually only the diagram Fig. 19 B is drawn. The veloci- 

II — an 
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tie© of whirl from the diagram are 3712 ft. per sec. for the first row, and 912 ft. per sec. 
for the second row, a total of 4524 ft. per sec. 


Work done 


778.6 g 


525 X 4624 
778.6 X 32.16 


96.9 B.t.u. 


The combined nozzle and blade efficiency = 62.2%. Three rows of moving blades are 
used on some Curtis wheels, which will operate at low wheel speeds. 

AH exit are shewn slightly less than the inlet angles, necessitating considerably 

increased outlet lengths for the blades. 

The closure of exit blade angles in a Curtis stage, while increasing efficiency, may 
lead to too great a ratio, at the last row, of outlet length of blade to nozzle height, espe- 
cially on long blades, since h/ln = V\ sin ctJ2V r o sin 0 2 '. la some designs, a ratio of 
l v jl n is assumed of from 2.5 to 3.5 on a two-row Curtis stage- Goudie (Steam Turbines, 
p. 305) shows a method of laying out the diagram and finding the blade angles and the 
work done to give the desired blade length ratio. 

Velocity diagrams for re-entry turbines can be laid out in the same manner as for the 
Curtis stage. The blades often have equal inlet and outlet angles, kb in the reversing 
chamber is about 3 to 5% greater than given by Zietemann. The discharge angle of the 
reversing chamber can be found graphically. It must be such that the relative velocity 
of steam to blades is at the angle fired by the first part of the diagram for the blade outlet. 
See Goudie (Steam Turbines, pp. 288-9) for method of calculating helical flow blading. 

SUCTION EFFECT. — When the steam jets pass through the clearance between 
nozzle mouth and blade entrance, the space corresponding to the thickness of the nozzle 
partition, and in the direction of the nozzle angle, is not filled by the jets. The jets on 
either side of this space aspirate steam from clearance, and this suction effect is further 
increased by the pumping effect at blade entrance. The resulting losses may be reduced 
by chamfering the outlet edges of these partitions to a fine line to produce a continuous 
band of steam from the nozzles. This suction of steam from the inlet side of the disc 
may cans© a pressure difference on the two sides of the disc unless enough holes are pro- 
vided in th© disc to balance pressures. Minimum clearance between disc and nozzle 
will reduce auction effects, but clearance must have minimum values for various sizes 
and speeds of disc®, on account of disc fluttering and vibration, and of thermal expansions. 
End tightening of blade® has been used to lessen suction effect in impulse blades. Suc- 
tion effects also result from an inlet edge of the blade slightly wider than the nozzle mouth. 

With partial admission, two losses occur. The steam jet must accelerate the dead 
steam in th© blade passage when this conies in front of the nozzle opening. Eddies form 
during this action. The steam in the blade channel just passing from in front of the jet 
draws in clearance steam. If this clearance steam does not enter freely, some of the 
energy in the working steam delivered to this last channel is dissipated in the choking 
that follows. 

SPEED RATIO. — An important faetor in turbine performance is the speed ratio 
p, the ratio of the mean blade speed to the steam speed leaving the nozzle. Stodola states 
that turbine efficiency depends on this ratio alone, and not on the individual values of the 
velocities. For maximum theoretical efficiency of impulse wheels with no blade losses 
and no carry over, p = cos a/2 and for Curtis wheels, p = cos <xf2n, where at = angle 
that the nozzle axis makes with the plane . of the blades, and n = number of moving 
rows in the Curtis stage. Stodola indicates that highest efficiencies in a stage of a multi- 
stage impulse unit occurs when a. = 12 to 15°. 

Practice and consideration of blade losses and carry over show that values higher 
than th© theoretical values of p give the best performance. ' Stodola (Steam Turbines, 
pp. 250—254) indicates that p may equal 0-60 for maximum efficiency under certain condi- 
tions. When highest economy is not desired, or where other losses, as in single-stage 
units, offset th© higher blade efficiency at high wheel speed, much lower values of p are 
used. Variations of p above or below its most efficient value result in decreased efficiency. 
These variations may result from changes in steam pressure, temperature, vacuum, or 
load, acting either independently or together. Hence it is possible to analyze the effect 
of these change® if the effect on p is computed. Sets of curves have been printed on vari- 
ous papers showing the relations between p and stage efficiency. These indicate trends, 
but the absolute values given should not be used unless all assumptions on which the 
curves are based are known. 

When carry over is large, larger values of p than cos a/2 may give higher stage effi- 
ciencies when this efficiency is based upon, the isentropic heat drop only in the nozzle. 

PARSONS BLADING consists essentially of a series of converging nozzles. The 
absolute exit velocity, or carry over, of the previous row is added to the velocity 
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produced by the pressure drop across the blade. Tig. 21 is a typical velocity diagram 
for a Parsons stage of one stationary and one moving row. 

Provision is made for 50% reaction in usual designs, i.e., half the heat drop is expended 
in. the stationary guide blade and half in the moving blade. With this construction., 
Vi = Vro\ V r i — V 0 ; the discharge angle a. is the same for both rows, varying from 18° 
to 23°. A usual value is I 8 I/ 2 0 . Speed ratio = p = u/Vu The diagram work per 
stage = 2 (W 223.8) 2 X (2 p cos a — p 2 ) B.t.u. The efficiency of this stage is proportional 
to ( 2 p cos a — p 2 ). It depends principally on p, as the outlet angle usually is a fixed 
quantity. This efficiency is a maximum at about 91% with cx — 18,5°, when p = 0.94, 
the efficiency decreasing if p decreases. In practice, p varies from 0.6 to 0.85 in land 
turbines, and seldom is Less than 0.75 in Large units. The higher values of p involve ex- 
pensive, but economical turbines. Lower values of p give smaller, and less efficient 
machines. The work done = (u V w f (778 g) B.t.u. per lb., where V w is found as in Fig. 21 B. 

Losses in. Parsons Blading. — One of the principal losses in Parsons blading is leakage 
over the blade tips, due to the difference in pressure across the blade row. The leakage 
passes directly across the clearance, while the working steam in the blades is turned 
through the angle a. The percentage loss from leakage through the clearance is 
L = 100C -5- (IM sin ct +- C), 

where L = loss, percent; C = clearance, in.; I — length of the blade, in.; a = exit angle 
of blade; M = thickness coefficient = unity for most Parsons blading. 

The steam passing through the blades wi = wJCi where ta = total steam per hr. in lb. 
flowing through the turbine, and the clearance factor C\ — (1 Hb C jl sin on). The bucket 
efficiency ^ — Vd/Ci where Wd — the diagram efficiency as calculated from a diagram 
similar to Ifig. 21 . 

Leakage losstcs are greatest with short blades and proportionately large clearances. 
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foT a Parsons Stage 

and become comparatively small for the long blades of the last rows. A Curtis stage 
sometimes replaces the high-pressure section of Parsons turbines where the leakage losses 
are high, thus forming a Curtis-Parsons turbine. In Curtis-Parsons turbines the clear- 
ance on the shortest blades is never less than 0.025 in. With no clearance the efficiency 
of these blades is substantially that of nozzles, ranging from 92 to 95%. Clearance losses 
reduce this in. standard turbines to 85—90%. 

The face and rear flanks of Parsons blading are made up of a series of curves. One 
effective form is made from the intersection of two ellipses. On account of low entrance 
velocities, the entrance edge of Parsons blades can be quite blunt. To reduce erosion 
in low pressure blading, a blunt bull-nosed entrance edge has been successfully used. 

■Widths of Parsons Blades vary, with the different manufacturers, from 3/ 8 in. for 
blades 4 in. long, to 1 V 2 in. for blades 30 in. long. The pitch of blade rows is fixed some- 
what by the type of shroud used to secure end packing, as it must be possible to shift 
the spindle toward the exhaust to clear these shrouds in lifting the rotor. 

AREA THROUGH LAST ROW OP BLADES. — A factor of considerable importance 
in turbine design is the large volume of steam to be passed through the last tow of blades, 
particularly when high vacuum will be used. If the area of the passage through the last 
row is too small, the steam will have a high exit velocity, involving a considerable energy 
loss. This area, therefore, should be as large as possible, while still retaining sufficiently 
small blade angles to insure good diagram efficiency with safe blade lengths. 

Long low-pressure blades must be warped, i.e., they must have varying entrance 
angles and cross-sections from base to tip. Kearton (Steam Turbines, p. 461) shows the 
details of such a blade for the last-stage wheel of a turbine operating at 1500 r.p.m. The 
ratio of blade length to mean diameter is 26.5%. The particulars of the blade are: 

Base Mean Tip 

S 6 117 14S 

563 766 970 




Mean diameter, in. 

Peripheral velocity, ft. per sec 
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The velocity diagrams at base, mean, diameter, and tip are shown in Fig. 22. The 
inlet jftTigW to the blades as required by the diagram varied from 38° at the base to 55° 
at the tip, with the outlet angle of 3&° at tip and center and 44° at base. The blade 
can be formed by drop forging in a warped shape to give these angles, or by milling from 
solid bars with special convex- and concave-shaped cutters. 

Keartoa (Steam Turbines, p. 262> gives the centrifugal stress, lb. per sq. in., in steel 

blades of uniform cross-section &af c = 4.09 l X ~ 0.2 15 urm for steel blades, 

where d *=* diam eter, in.; .V — r.p.m. ; l — length of blades, in.; n = wheel 

speed, ft. per sec.; m = ratio of blade length to mean diameter. He also shows that 
f e » 1,88 4 (iV/10O) 4 , where A = area of annulus of last blade row, sq. ft. From this it 
is evident that the stress in the blades of the last row is directly proportional to the annu- 
lar area of the blade ring for a given speed. These factors should be multiplied by 1.074 
for brass or bronie blade®. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BLADING. — Blades may be rolled, drawn, or drop forged, or 
they may be machined all over from rectangular bars. They may be fixed in place by 

caulking pieces, or the base of each blade may 

form its own spacer. Blades of some impulse tur- 
bines straddle the disc, being held in place by 
rivets. DeLaval mills a bulb-3haped end on a 
straight shank at the blade base and drives these 
into similarly shaped grooves on the edge of the 
discs. The inverted T~base with one or more sets 
of shoulders is a common form for impulse tur- 
bines. These blades are entered into the groove 
on the disc at a slot which is closed by special 
devices when the last blade is entered. Modifica- 
tions of the simple inverted T-base also are used. 
General Electric uses a straddle-base for its long 
blades which fits over a T-shaped rim on the disc. 
Sometimes the straddle ends of the blades are 
welded to the disc. 

Serrated grooves to receive blades and distance 
pieces are common with Parsons blading. Another 
form has a dovetailed groove into which the 
blades and distance pieces are inserted. These 
were formerly tightened by caulking. Westing- 
house upsets a foot on the lower end of certain 
blades, which foot projects under the distance piece 
and is in turn locked in the dovetail groove by 
special driving wedges on one side. Allis-Chalmers 
sets the shorter blades cut from a rolled strip in 
a jig to insure uniform blade spacing and cor- 
rect blade angle, and an alloy foundation ring is cast around their bases. A shroud 
ring then is silver-soldered to the outer end of the blades. The foundation rings are 
machined with one or more projections to fit under shoulders on one side of the groove 
and then balanced. A soft metal caulking strip on the other side of the groove holds the 
ring in place. No sharp comers or edges are permissible on any part of the blade, being 
a source of weakness from vibration fatigue. Westinghouse uses side entry blades on 
large low-pressure stages, with each row on a separate disc. These blades have serrated 
roots entering grooves milled nearly axially in the rim of the wheel, and as each blade is 
driven into place it firmly locks the preceding blade. 

Parsons have developed a hollow low-pressure blade rolled from billets of stainless 
steel in which the hole tapers with the taper of the blade, and with the root integral with 
the blade. The walls gradually thicken towards the base. This construction substan- 
tially reduces the weight of the blades. With equal centrifugal stress these blades can 
operate at 15% greater blade speeds than solid blades, thus permitting a larger annulus 
at the last blade row and a greater output. 

Blades of Parsons turbines are strengthened against vibration by lacing wires, silver- 
sol dered to t he blades at experimentally-determined points along their length. Copper- 
nickel, 5% nickel-steel, and pure nickel have been used for these wires. Shrouds on the 
-rids of blades also lessen vibration. 

Gaging of Reaction Blades is the ratio of the net area for steam flow on the mean 
iiameter measured at the blade outlet at 90° to the direction of the jet, to the area of the 
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annular space occupied by the blade ring. Thus, a 25% gaging means a net area for 
flow of 25% of the blade ring annulus. 

In some turbines, blades are adjusted by twisting, with special tools, after final assem- 
bly, to rectify irregularities due to workmanship. With Kingsbury bearings, it is no 
longer necessary to re-gage blades to correct end thrust. 

Shrouds. — Some blades, particularly small ones, are formed with projections at their 
tips to form their own shroud rings. Shroud strips may be held by riveting over the 
tenons machined at the ends of the blades. 

Shrouds may consist of flat strips in impulse turbines with a clearance of 0.03 in. 
between sections. Where radial clearance over the blade tips is of importance, as on 
Parsons blading, channel-shaped shrouds sometimes are used, with narrow channels pro- 
jecting toward the casing to form small clearance. 

Sometimes flat shrouds, which project on one side toward the base of an adjacent row, 
are used for end-tightening. The clearance between shroud and blade base can be ad- 
justed to a much lesser amount than the permissible end clearance of s imilar blade®. 
The reduced leakage with such shrouds results in better turbine economy. 

Por further information on blading materials, see: Materials and Design of Turbo- 
Alternator Plant, Lasche and Kieser, translated by Mellanby and Cooper; Brown Boveri 
Review, Jan., 1934, p. 30. 

Strength of Blade Roots. — All blade roots must be sufficiently strong to withstand 
the stresses due to centrifugal force. Methods of calculating such stresses can be found 
in Stresses in Turbine Blading, by G. Stoney, Engg., April 26, 1918, or in Goudie’s Steam 
Turbines. The centrifugal force on a blade is 

F = 0.90002842 iV 2 Wr t 

where jV — rev. per min.; W — weight, lb., of blade and shroud ring (if any) beyond the 
section of the base carrying the load ; r = radius, in. from the center of the shaft to the 
center of gravity of the blade and shroud figured beyond the section under stress. At 
normal speeds, blades should not be stressed greater than 0.5 their elastic limit. This 
allows the turbine a certain overspeed without risk of blade troubles. 

Blade Failure may be due to the presence of some foreign substance in the casing, to 
defective material, to poor workmanship or to vibration. The first cause can be avoided 
by care in assembling the machine. All reliable manufacturers give particular attention 
to avoiding the second and third causes and are now devoting much study to vibration. 
See Vibration., "Vol. 3 of this series. 

Corrosion. — Certain blade materials corrode badly if the feedwater is not deaerated 
to free it of oxygen and carbon dioxide. Corrosion often is rapid in idle turbines into 
which a small amount of steam leaks through the throttle valve. If kept dry, corrosion 
should not occur- Kerosene injected at the throttle valve of the turbine before shutting 
down, gives the blades an oily coating and prevents corrosion. Aluminum-bronze Hades 
have corroded badly in turbines receiving wet steam carrying magnesium, and calcium 
chlorides. 

Erosion of the inlet edges of low-pressure blades in turbines with high tip speeds 
has required the renewal of these blades in from 3 to 7 years. This is due to impact of 
water drops formed as a result of expansion. F. W. Gardner (The Erosion of Steam 
Turbine Blades, The Engineer , Feb. 5, 12, <fc 19, 1932) shows that the drops of water 
must be extremely fine; that they tend to concentrate on the outer ends of the blades; 
that the force of impact of the drops on blades moving 1000 ft. per sec. is about 90,900 
lb. per sq. in.; that it is impossible to remove by any separating device all the water that 
condenses in these blades; and that hard blades and hard sheaths on blades are necessary 
to withstand this erosion. See Brown Boveri Review, Jan., 1934, p. 29, for curves show- 
ing braking losses caused by moisture in blading, given in percentage of the useful output 
at different pressures and temperatures. Curves are shown of improvements resulting 
from drainage grooves. 

Christie and Colburn (Turbines, N.E.L.A., 1932) found that erosion was most serious 
in turbine blades with tip speeds over 1000 ft. per sec.; that it is more pronounced in ref- 
action than in impulse blading ; and that erosion is most severe in about 1 to 1 1 ]% in. 
from the blade tip and around binding wires. They also show how steam conditions at 
the entrance to the last blade row in ay be estimated. 

The use of hardened strips fastened or brazed to the inlet edges of the blades, of coat- 
ings of hard alloys as stellite, tungsten tool steel, tantalum, etc., fused onto the blade 
flank, of heavy chromium plating, of drainage systems to remove interstage moisture, of 
hard alloy steel blades, and of combinations of these, are all being tried to reduce erosion. 
Water drainage grooves are provided around the casing of some units to draw off water 
formed by condensation on blades and nozzles. These water drainage devices are said 
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to remove 25 to 80% of the moisture present. The low-pressure bleeder point also serves 
to draw off such water. 

Blade Design must avoid any sudden change of form or corners where stress may be 
concentrated. Changes of section are made very gradually. The heat treatment and 
method of manufacture, such as drawing, forging, rolling, or pressing, must be such that 
the blade is not under any internal stress. The shaping of blade roots should be done 
by milling from the bar or forging. Pressing or stamping sets up internal stress in the 
blade root and is undesirable. In many cases, the distances-piece is made an integral 
part of the blade root, thereby increasing its strength. 

Blade Material — -Brass has been used for blading of small turbines operating at low 
pressures and temperatures. Steel with 4.5 to 5.5% nickel has been used for highly 
stressed blading. When heat treated, such steel has an ultimate strength of 70,000 to 

90.000 lb. per sq. in., and an elastic limit of 45,000 to 50,000 lb. per sq. in- Cupro-nickel 
(78-82% Cu, 22-18% Ni) with ultimate strength of 70,000 lb. per sq. in., elastic limit 

50.000 lb. per sq. in., is widely used for Parsons blading where steam temperatures and 
blade stresses are comparatively low. Manganese-copper (4-5.5% Mn, 94.5-90% Cu), 
ultimate strength, 60,000 lb. per sq. in., elastic limit, 31,000 lb. per sq. in., has been util- 
ised for low-pressure blading and temperatures under 450° F. Monel metal, ultimate 
strength, 85,000 lb. per sq. in., elastic limit, 50,000 lb. per sq. in., has been used with 
moderately high steam temperatures and stresses, as it does not readily corrode. Stain- 
lea® steels (11.5 to 13% Cr, 0.10 to 0.15% C), ultimate strength, 90,000 to 100,000 lb. per 
sq. in., elastic limit, 60,000 to 70,000 lb. per sq. in., have been applied to blading subject 
to high temperature and in highly stressed low-pressure blades subject to corrosion. 
Seme heat-treated blade material has an ultimate strength of over 100,000 lb. per sq. in. 
and an elastic limit of 70,000 lb. per sq, in. Other materials being tried for blading are 
chrome-nickel-, tool-, Hecla A.T.V., and chrome- vanadium steels and nickel-bronze. The 
choice of blade material depends on the steam temperature, length and stress of blade, 
and character of boiler feedwater. McVetty, Working Stresses for High Temperature 
Service, Mech. Engg., Mar., 1934, presents data on allowable stresses where creep must 
be considered. 

For further information on blading materials, see Materials and Design of Turbo- 
Alternator Plant, Easche and Kieser, translated by Mellanby and Cooper. 

Blade Clearance. — As the same pressure exists on both sides of impulse blades, the 
clearance over their ends may be large. The axial clearance between nozzle mouth and 
Made on some small impulse turbines varies from 1 J 32 in. to L /ie in. Large machines have 
axial clearances up to 1/2 in. Suction effects make it desirable to keep this clearance as 
small as mechanically possible. 

The radial clearances over the ends of Parsons blades must be kept as small as possi- 
ble, due to the pressure difference across each row. Consideration also must be given to 
the rigidity of the casing. Various formulas are used by builders of Parsons turbines 
for determining this clearance. Some formulas are based upon distance between bearings, 
others upon blade length and mean diameter of row, with consideration of the taper on 
the ends of the blades. An older formula for blades without taper at the top is 
C *= 9.015 + 0.003 D 4- 0.005 4, 

where C ~ clearance, in., D — mean diameter of blade ring, ft., If, = length of blades, in. 

Stodola (The Efficiency of Reaction Blading, JEngg., Oct. 2, 1925) quotes one builder 
of Parsons turbines as allowing on large single-cylinder turbines a clearance of 0.001 X 
mean diameter, and on short two-cylinder units 0.0008 X mean diameter. 

The clearance of end-tightened blading can be set at substantially that of the dummy 
pistons. This usually will be less than half the end clearance given by the above formula. 
'The gain in efficiency by the use of end-tightened blades results from this reduction. 

The axial pitch of blade rows on Parsons blades is given by the formula 
P a = 2B 4 - 0.25 (h/ 1C), 

where P a =» axial pitch of the blade rows, in., B = width of blades, in., Ij, = length of 
blades, in. Greater pitch may be required by end-tightened blading. 

Since leakage is one of the principal losses in Parsons turbines, great attention is given 
to maintaining clearances at as low a figure as is consistent with reliable operation. With 
end-tightened blading or blading in a conical cylinder, it is important that the clearance 
l>e made small enough to maintain high efficiency under load. This may be done by 
moving t he thrust l>etween limit stops, thus providing large clearance during the starting 
period and moving the thrust to secure minimum clearance and high efficiency when 
under load. 

Blade Length.— Maximum blade lengths have been increased (1935) on the last low- 
pressure wheels to 35% of the mean diameter of the blade ring, while tip speeds have 
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increased to about 1250 ft. per sec. Further developments in blade materials may permit 
still longer blades. See Turbines (NT.E.L.A., 1932) for data upon maximum blade lengths 
and tip speeds. The m inim um blade length is from 1.5 to 2% of the mean, diameter. 

THE EFFICIENCY AT THE WHEEL PERIPHERY is found by combining the nozzle 
efficiency rj n with the diagram efficiency rj d . Stodola (Steam Turbines, p. 222) makes the 
following statements on the efficiency at the wheel periphery: 1. Efficiency depends only 
on p, the ratio of wheel speed to steam speed, and not on the individual values of the veloc- 
ities. 2. Efficiency varies with the peripheral velocity according to a parabolic law with 
the maximum values over a narrow range. 3. With a small nozzle angle ct the maximum 
value of efficiency at the wheel periphery is attained when the peripheral velocity is nearly 
half of the steam velocity. 4. The best efficiency for constant blade coefficient kb is 
higher the smaller the nozzle angle a. 5. The effect of energy loss in the nozzle makes 
itself felt nearly four times as much as the effect of energy loss in the blades. 

NOZZLE AND BLADE EFFICIENCIES IN TURBINE DESIGN.— Data upon nozzle 
and blade losses are not -complete, and the factors given above can be used only with judg- 
ment. Experience has indicated that the use of such factors in turbine design may be 
misleading. Many designers start with internal efficiencies based upon tests of similar unite 
from which stage efficiencies can be calculated, when the reheat factor is known. Then 
blade and nozzle efficiencies can be deduced with considerable reliability. Such deductive 
design based upon test performance is preferable to synthetic design using assumed effi- 
ciency factors. Detailed methods of proportioning nozzles and blading will be found in 
Stodola, Steam Turbines; Goudie, Steam Turbines; Zietemann, Dampf turbinen ; 
Dampfturbinen; and Torner, Thermodynamische Berechnung der Dampf turbinen, 

5. STEAM SUPPLY TO TURBINE 

The steam supplied to turbines from boilers should be free from, moisture, dust, acid, 
and corroding chemicals and as nearly pure as possible. Any corrosive element in the 
steam will destroy rapidly turbine blading, starting at the dew-point in the blading. 
Blade surfaces are continually swept clear by the high velocity steam, thereby accelerating 
this corrosive attack. 

Although feedwater in modern plants consists of condensate and evaporated make-up 
water, impurities may be carried into boilers from condenser leakage. Chemicals must 
be added to maintain the desired sulphate-alkalinity ratio so that the average concentra- 
tion in the boiler drums may range from 1500 to 6000 parts per million. Due to the 
evaporation of any moisture in the superheater, some impurities are carried over as dust 
or vapor and deposited on the governor valves, nozzles and blades of the turbine, closing 
off the passages and decreasing the turbine capacity. The decreased capacity may range 
from 15 to 50% in a few weeks in some cases. When this scale consists of soluble salts, 
it may be removed by washing with water during the overhaul period, by partly filling 
the turbine with water and slowly revolving the spindle or by dissolving the deposits 
with wet steam. The last operation is accomplished by slowly desuperheating the steam 
at the rate of 100° F. drop per hr. with the turbine in operation until wet steam enters 
the throttle. In some cases load is removed and speed reduced for this operation. This 
wet steam is allowed to pass through for one to two hours, thoroughly washing off all 
soluble scale, when superheat is slowly restored. Washing with kerosene also has been 
done on certain units. (See Turbines, N'.E.L.A., 1931.) 

On certain high-pressure turbines this blade deposit consists of a scale made up largely 
of silica and iron oxide, which has to be scraped off. This trouble has been overcome by 
reducing the boiler concentration and placing a separator on the line from the evaporator. 

6. ROTORS 

Rotors of small high-speed impulse turbines usually consist of a disc or wheel, carrying 
the blades or buckets, pressed on a shaft and held against a shoulder by a lock nut. Some 
turbines built upon the Curtis principle and with low wheel speeds, use two or more 
discs, each with a single row of blades, instead of one disc with several rows, which is a 
less expensive construction. Such turbines generally are designed with shafts sufficiently 
large so that they operate well below their critical speed. 

Multi-stage impulse turbines have a series of discs mounted on the shaft, with inter- 
mediate diaphragms between to carry the stage nozzle, and usually, the labyrinth. The 
discs have holes for equalizing the steam pressure on the two sides. The edges of all 
such holes should be well rounded. The surfaces of the discs should be turned smooth 
and preferably polished. 
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Discs o>f Curtis Wheels carrying two rows of blading have a rapidly tapering section 
and a heavy hub. In single-stage machines, the blade speed at the mean diameter usu- 
ally varies from 200 to 500 ft. per sec. Large machines have had Curtis wheels running 
at mean, blade speeds of 600 to 650 ft. per sec. Many builders of compound turbines 
keep this mean Hade speed low to reduce the windage loss of the idle blades, as well as 
to reduce the disc friction. 

Discs foe Multi-stage Im pulse Turbines are made either of uniform thickness, of a 
conical section, or of a hyperbolic tapering section. "With only a relatively light rim, the 
stresses are less than in the Curtis wheels. They operate at mean blade speeds varying 
fnom '466 to 960 ft. per see., and with tip speeds up to 1200 ft. per sec. 

DISC MATERIAL.— Discs on small turbines with low wheel speeds may be cut 
from rolled boiler plate of ultimate strength of 65,006-70,000 lb. per sq. in., and elastic 
limit of 36,000 to 40,000 lb. per sq. in. For larger discs, quenched and tempered carbon 
steel forgings of elastic limit of 56,000 lb. per sq. in., or quenched and tempered nickel- 
steel forgings of elastic limit of 65,000 lb. per sq. in. are used. 

Gibb (Post War Land Turbine Developments, Proc. Inst. Mech. Engrs., 1931) gives 
full specifications for rotor forgings of C. A. Parsons and Co., England. These specify 
exhaust-end turbine discs of 100,000 to 110,000 lb. per sq. in. ultimate strength. 

Carbon steel forgings are used with ultimate strength, 75,000 lb. per sq. in.; elastic 
limit, 28,000 lb. per sq, in.; elongation, 20 to 24%; reduction in area, 35 to 40%. 

Where stresses are high, chrome-vanadium -steel discs, forged and heat treated, have 
teen used that have a yield point not less than 70,000 lb. per sq. in., an ultimate strength 
of 160,000 lb. per sq. in., an elongation of at least 19%, and a reduction of area of not 
less than 45%. Extreme care is taken in the selection and testing of test pieces and in 
disc inspection.. Guy and Jones ( M etropoli tan-Vi ekers Rafceau Marine Turbine, Engg., 
Teh. 15, 1923) give for forged discs : Ultimate strength, 107,5001b. per sq. in. ; yield point, 
67,000 lb. per sq. in.; elongation, 17%; reduction of area, 40%; P and S each less than 
6.05%. At 25% overspeed, the maximum working stress should not exceed the elastic 
limit. At normal speed this allows a working stress of 16,000 to 20,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Stresses at normal speed are figured with a factor of safety of about 2. 

Certain manufacturers over-stress the discs by operating them at overspeeds. The 
discs then are allowed to age, resulting in an increase in the elastic limit of the material. 

Caro must be taken in forging the discs to thoroughly Work all of the metal. No 
subsequent heat treatment can make up for lack of proper working. Discs are rejected 
for sponginess, dirty steel, blown steel, and slag inclusions that cannot be scraped out. 

DISC DESIGN.— Discs usually are designed by assuming a thickness of disc under 
the rim, such that it will not buckle or bend during machining and erection. This thick- 
ness may be */g in. on small wheels, increasing to 1 in. on some Curtis wheels and large- 
diameter impulse discs. The thickness at other points in a disc of hyperbolic profile is 
found from the equation t ~ Cr a , where t = thickness, in.; r = radius at desired point, 
in. ; C * a constant found for the conditions under the rim. The exponent a varies from 
(*— 0.4) to (— 0.8) in multi-stage impulse wheels, and is taken as (— 1) for Curtis 
wheels. Wide variations exist in the disc designs of various builders. Some discs have 
been made too thin, and have given trouble in service due to nodal vibration. 

The first step in disc design is to assume the thickness under the rim. A value of 
exponent a then is chosen, depending on the type of disc desired. Since r is known, the 
value for the constant C can be found when the thickness is chosen. The thickness at 
any other radius readily can be calculated from the above equation. Present practice 
(1935) on large turbines is to make the discs rather heavy, as these are less liable to 
vibration. 

The theoretical hyperbolic curve near the hub is modified to one or more arcs of a 
circle with much greater curvature than the hyperbola. This is done to provide a heavy 
hub in which a keyway may be out without weakening the disc section. The proportions 
of the rim are determined by the size, number of rows of blades and the methods of fasten- 
ing the blades to the rim. The rim is connected to the narrowest part of the disc by a 
section of easy curved profile, frequently consisting of arcs of circles of relatively short 
radius. The flanks of the discs between the curved sections at hub and rim are some- 
time* made straight taper, or wedge-shaped for easier machining. This form is slightly 
stronger than the hyperbolic profile, and is more easily made. The departures from true 
hyperbolic; form make the solution of disc stresses complicated and tedious. 

Rot< >rs for small turbines for high pressures and temperatures and for very high speeds 
frequently are made complete from a solid forging, with the discs turned to form, by 
removing the metal between them. This gives a strong, rigid construction. 

DETERMINATION OF DISC STRESSES. — After preliminary designs are finished, 
calculations are made to determine whether the discs have sufficient strength. Three 
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stresses, radial, tangential, and axial, may act at any given point. The axial stress is of 
negligible value if there is no sudden change in axial thickness, as at a hub. Radial and 
tangential stresses can be calculated by neglecting the axial stress. Stodoia in Steam and 
Gas Turbines developed formulas for the determining of these stresses, but 'which axe 
complicated in the form presented - 

S. H. "Weaver (Disc-wheel Stress Determinations, Trans. A..S.M.E-, xxxix, 173) 
describes a method of calculation which is simpler and more readily applied. For ma- 
chining purposes radial sections of discs usually consist of straight lines and arcs of circles. 
The equations of these lines present mathematical difficulties in calculating stresses. Hence 
the section is assumed to consist of one or more hyperbolas of the equation, t = cr°. In 
this equation the exponent a is the shape-constant of the profile and has a negative value 
when the thickness decreases with a larger radius; a zero value for a constant or uniform 
thickness; and a positive value -when the thickness increases with a larger radius. For 
a given disc profile. Fig. 23, the value of a may be found from 

a = (log h/ti) -5- (log ra/ri) or (— log fi/f*) -r (log rj/n). 

One or the other of these formulas is chosen which will give one or more values for 
the ratio of the thicknesses. 

Stodola’s equations for tangential and radial stress are as follows: 

Notation. — mi, m<i and p are algebraic quantities as given in the equations of Group II, 
below; a — shape constant of profile of the particular portion of the disc section; V = 
Poisson’s ratio of deformation = €.3 for steel; JEi — "Young’s modulus of elasticity; R — 
radial stress at radius r, lb. per sq. in.; T = tangential stress at radius r, lb. per sq. in.; 
r = any radius in disc section, in. ; b\ and bn = boundary condition constants; o> = angu- 
lar velocity of rotation in radians; u — mass of disc material per unit of volume = 0.2815 
lb. per cu. in. for average steel; y = radial elongation, in. 

R = j-~ {(3 +- V) pr= -h Cm! -+ mr"!- 1 + (m s +- V)l a r’"*- 1 }. 



It will be necessary to know two stresses in order to determine the values of the con- 
dition constants, bi and bn and to transform these equations. Known radial stresses Ri 
at radius n and Ri at radius r% are assumed. The tangential stresses at n. and r% are 
Ti - Ar^ — BR\ + CR % \ 

CID I WI> I * * • * “ * * * 1*/ 


where A, B, C, D, E and F have the values given in Equations (II). 

The stresses due to the external centrifugal load and the weight of the disc itself vary 
as the square of the speed. If all stress values are calculated for 1000 r.p.m,, the stresses 
at any other speed can be found by multiplying by the square of the speed ratio. 

The following formulas (Group II) based on 1000 r.p.m., assist in solving for the 
various stresses: 



Fig. 23 


log log_ 

log (1/10' log (1/KI)‘ 

t — 0. 3a — (- 1 ; 
m‘> = — (c/2) -}- t — 0.3a -j~ 1; 

JB 


E 


: B + o; 

3.3(C — 

1 4- 0.4125a 
3.3(F - K'E) — 1.0 
1 + 0.4125a 


.(ID 


The factors A, B, C, D, E and F are functions only of the shape constant a and the 
ratio of radii JK. 

These factors become relatively simple for the portions of the disc where the wheel 
section is of constant thickness, as at the hub and sometimes at the rim. Ad 1000 r.p.m, 
the functions reduce to the following (Group III) equations: 
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0. 

B F « C - 
A 6.6 -h 1.4JT* e.GA 2 + 1-4. J 

Sutter tfe© determination of the values of the functions takes time in making a stress 
caiculationL, Weaver ha s prepared the following approximate equations (Group IV) for 
tke more rapid determination of these functions by the use of common logarithms. The 
error in thee© equations is about 0.7% as a maximum. 

B - (a’ - 1.2a; - (a/2) +■ 

0 . 4*3 

E « jq (a* + 10a) “ (a/2) +• j 2 ) * 

between the limits 0.8 and 0.1 for JT, and (—5) and 0 for a; 

between the limits 0.97 and 0.8 for K and 40 and 0 for a; (IV) 



between the limits 0.8 and 0.4 for K and ( — 5) and 0 for a; 


between the limits 0.97 and 0.8 for E and 40 and 0 for a\ 

A = 3.1(1 - K)*™a 4- (6.6 + 1.4A 2 ); 

B * 1.25(1 - A) 1 - 74 a + (C.GiC 2 4- 1.4). 

These functions can be plotted in simple alignment charts with negligible errors (see 
Gen. Elec. Ret., Oct., 1917; Moyer’s Steam Turbines). 

The following example shows the method of applying these formulas. Pig. 24 is a half section 
of a disc designed to run at 3tKK) r.p.m. and carry two Curtis blade rows. The disc is divided 
into five sections, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The curved profiles are assumed to be 
portions of hyperbolas whose a value can be found from. Equation II for 
each section. All sections are assumed to have the same thickness where 
each joins the adjacent section. Kings 1 and 5 are of uniform thickness, 
hence a =■ 0. Ring 4 has a positive value of a, since thickness increases 
rapidly with the radius; o is negative in sections 2 and 3, since the thickness 
decreases as the radius increases. 

Two of the radial stresses must be known. The radial stress at the bore 
may be taken as zero, as the shrink fit iB supposed to be almost neutralized 
at normal speed by the centrifugal expansion of the bore, and at some over- 
speed the radial stress is zero. The outer radial stress of the blade load 
equals the centrifugal force of blades, shrouds, etc. The centrifugal force is 
C.F. = 0.00001421 2V2 wd u 

where A T = rev. per min ; d\ = diameter, in., to center of gravity of blades; 
to = total weight of blades, shrouds, etc., lb. The centrifugal force per 
inch of circumference at diameter d 2 at the edge of the disc = C.T. 4- irdz. 

This is assumed in the problem at 172 lb per in., at radius r = 15 3/ 4 in. 

The unknown radial stresses at the lines dividing the imaginary rings 
are taken as e between rings 1 and 2, as /between rings 2 and 3, as £ between rings 3 and 4, and as 

A between rings 4 and 5. The data may now be collected in Table 2 Constants A to F may be 

calculated from Equations (II) and (III) ; approximate results may be calculated from Equations 
lilt and (I V ) or may be read from the alignment charts referred to above. The values given 
in Table 2 are calculated from Equations (III) and (IV). 

There is only on© thickness at any one radius owing to the construction of the disc. Hence, 
Ht the dividing line between any two imaginary rings, there can be only one radial stress and one 
tangential stress. Take the line between rings 1 and 2, at radius 5 in. The outer tangential 
stress nf ring 1 must equal the inner tangential stress of rmg 2. Hence, 

(ring I) aa Ti (ring 2). 

or ^ ~ ER ' • ring 1) 1 + C «2>(ring2>. 

Similar equations can be written for each imaginary line at the given radius separating rings, 
substituting the values of radial stresses, e, /, g and h assumed above. These four equations next 
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nan be solved for the unknown radial stresses e, /, g and k. The equations for the eq ual tangential 
stress at the various radii are as follows: 

At radius 5 in.: 

4.64 X (5.0)2 - 1.92 X 0 -h 2.92 X e ■ 6.02 X (8.5)2 — 3.47 x e 4- 1.57 X /. 

At radius 8.5 in.: 

3.11 X ( 8 . 5)2 - 1.74 X e +• 1.28 X / - 6.59 X (13.375)* - 3.27 X/+2.3X|. 

At radius 13.375 in.: 

3.74 X (13.375)2 - 1.87 X / + 1.74 Xg = 8.11 X (14.875)* - 3.73 X g 20.86 X A. 

At radius 14.875 in.: 

7.06 X (14.875)2 - 3.43 X g +• 18.51 X h =*= 7.85 X (15.75)* - 17.35 XAf 18.35 X 172. 

These equations can be Bolved easily by a substitution method as follows: 

From equation for 5 in. radius, 

e = 0.24 Of +- 49.9. 

Substituting this value of e in the equation for 8.5 in. radius and solving. 

/ = 0.558g -f* 252.5. 

Substituting this value of /in the equation for 13.375 in. radius and solving, 
g - 4.71A + 360.8. 

When this value of g is substituted in the last equation it is found that 
h m 243. 

Substituting in the three preceding equations, the following values are found: 

g = 1503, f - 1091, * - 318. 

The tangential stresses at the various radii can be found by substituting in either side erf thso 
foregoing equations the values of e, /, g and h as follows: 

At radius 5 in.: r s = 4.64 X (5.0)* +- 2.92 X 318 = 1045. 

At radius 8.5 in.: T&.& - 3.11 X (8.5)* - 1.74 X 318 ~f 1.23 X 1091 - 1068. 

At radius 13.375 in.; T l3 . 3 76 = 3.74 X (13.375)* - 1.87 X 1091 -b 1.74 X 1503 - 1244. 

At radius 14.875 in.: Ti 4 .875 = 7.85 X (14.875)* - 17.35 X 243 +- 18.35 X 172 - 894, 

(Note. — S ome decimals have been dropped to simplify the solutions.) 

The tangential stress at the bore is found as follows: 

Tx h = At? - ARi + CR% - 7.29 X (5)* - 2.92 X 0 + 3.92 X 318 =» 1430. 

At the rim: 

T% = Dr? - JBBi -b FR Z = 7.28 X (15.75)* - 16.35 X 243 + 17.35 X 172 - 817. 

The stresses at 1900 r.p.m. are as follows: 

At Radius 3.5 5 8.5 13.375 14.875 35.75 

R = 0 318 1091 1503 243 172 

T= 1430 1045 1068 1244 894 S17 

The stresses at intermediate points iu any ring can he computed from the known values of radii 
and thickness at these points by Equations (I). 

At 3600 r.p.m. the stresses above should be multiplied by the square of the ratio of the speeds, 
i.e., by (3600/1009)* = 12.96. 

The resultant stresses are as follows: 

AT radius 3.5 5 8.5 13.375 14.875 15.75 

R = 0 4,121 14,139 19,479 3,149 2,229 

T = 18,533 13,543 13,840 16,122 11,586 10,588 

Discs should be able to withstand an overspeed of 20"% without exceeding the elastic limit. The 
stresses at this speed would be (1.2)* = 1.44 X stresses at normal load. 

The maximum stress in the above table is 19,479 lb. per sq. in. at radius 13.375 at 3600 r.p.m. and 
at 4320 r.p.m. (20% overspeed) it would be 23,050 lb. per sq. in., which is within the usual elastic 
limit of steel used in discs. If this stress is considered excessive, the design may be modified by 


Table 2. — Data on Stresses at Lines Dividing Imaginary Rings in Fig. 24 


Bing No. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7*1 

5.50 

5.00 

8. 5 

13. 375 

14.875 

r*2 

5.00 

8.5 

1 3. 375 

14. 875 

15.75 

h 

4.00 

4.00 

1. 25 

0. 625 

3.00 

h 

4,00 

1.25 

0. 625 

3. CO 

3.0Q 

K = ri/r 2 

0.70 

0.588 

0. 636 

0. 899 

0.944 

a 

0 

-2.19 

- 1. 53 

14. 78 

0 

Ri 

0 

r 

/ 

S 

h 

Rt 

e 

! / 

S 

h 

172 

A 

7.29 

6.02 

6. 59 

8. 11 

7.85 

B 

2.92 

3.47 

3. 27 

3. 73 

17.35 

C 

3.92 

1 .57 

2. 30 

20. 86 

18. 35 

D 

4.64 

3.1 1 

3.74 

7. 06 

7. 28 

E 

1.92 

1.74 

1.87 

3. 43 

16.35 

F 

2.92 

1 .28 

1.74 

18. 51 

17 35 
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discussing Weaver’s methods, form the basis of Harris’s method- These formulas reduce 
to much simpler expressions when applied to a disc of constant thickness, in which 
a — 0 in the expression t = Cr a f where t = thickness of disc, in., at radius r, in., C = a 
constant, a an exponent governing the curvature and found by means of Equations (II) 
on page 8-27. 

Let T == tangential stress, lb. per sq. in.; R — radial stress, lb. per aq. in. 

Haerle’s methods are based on the assu mption that 

S ~ T 4- H — sum of principal stresses, 

D ~ T — U = difference of principal stresses. 

The following equations derived from those of Stodola, apply to a disc of constant thick- 


( 1 - 

— ~ <1 - v*)u “ — “ (I ’ 

where V ** Poisson’s ratio (= 0.3 for steel) ; u = weight of disc material, lb. per cu. in.; 
g = 32.2 X 12 (in.) ; c*> = angular velocity, radians per sec.; U — tangential velocity of 
the disc, in. per sec.; E = Young’s modulus (= 29,000,000 for steel) ; bx and ha are con- 
stants depending on stress conditions at bore and rim as in Stodola’s formulas. 



Fig. 25 

The only variables at a given radius in the equations for S and D are Ki and K». 
Series of curves as represented by the above equations are plotted in Fig. 25, each curve 
being based on a different value of K\ and Kz, respectively. The problem is now simpli- 
fied to that of selecting the proper curve or set of curves according to the specific details 
of the disc under consideration and finding and D from the curves. 

If S and D can. be determined from the diagram, then 

r = (Sf D)/ 2 and R = (S — D)/2. 

Fig. 25 is plotted with stresses as abscissae and tangential velocities as ordinates. The 
heavy line on the diagram, curving toward the left is the stress curve for a thin ring. 

The following examples show the application of this diagram: In the case of a disc of uniform 

thickness with a concentric bore and no load on the rim, the radial stress R at both bore and rim 

must be zero. Then 

S - T + ft* — !T and D = T - R = T or 5 = D « T 

at both rim and at bore. That is, the S and D curves must intersect at both bore and rim, and 

these must be the same curves on the diagram at both places, for, since the boundary conditions are 
fixed, the values of or K% are the same throughout the disc. For example, let the rim, speed be 
500 ft. per sec., and the bore speed 100 ft, per sec. The same 3 and JD curves must intersect at 
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the 500 ft. and 100 ft. ordinates, as shown in Fig. 26, at 5500 lb. and at 22,000 lb. respectively, 
which must be the tangential stress at these points, since the radial stress at both points is zero. 
T ang ential stresses at other speeds may be plotted by bisecting the distance between the 6’ and 
jD curves at each speed. Radial stresses can be found by halting the difference between the 8 
and D curves and plotting from the zero ordinate. 

The ease and rapidity with which problems relating to discs of uniform thickness can be solved 
by this S and D chart suggests the application of this method to discs of other than parallel profile. 
If the hyperbolic or other profile is replaced by a stepped disc consisting of a number of concentric 
rings, each of constant thickness as in Fig. 27, this method can be applied. 

The ass umption is made that, provided the steps be comparatively small, the stresses in adjacent 
concsentric layers on either side of the step are inversely proportional to the axial dimensions or 
thuelmeoa f and t as in Fig. 27. Hence 

t a ir m r 

? ” R *" T 

Let AR denote the increment (positive or negative) of the radial stress at the step. Then. 

AR « R - R f - fe(l -«/£'). 

The following expression is derived for AT: 

AT - VAR - VR( 1 -tjn, 
where V — Poisson’s rati© *- 0.3 for steel. 


a &.D » £> — D' s* — 0.7 AR 

r the change in the 8 and D curves at the step. It is now quite easy to determine the S and D 



values at all points on the irregular disc profile, as shown in the example, Fig. 28, when applied to 
a disc with tapered sides, for a Curtis stage with two rows of blades. The mean diameter is 48 in., 
and the normal speed, 3000 r.p.m. The stepped disc, in substitution for the actual profile, is shown 
by the fine lines. Assumed peripheral velocity of the disc proper, 615 ft. per sec. The net weight 
of blades, shrouds, etc., is assumed as 65 lb. at normal speed, exerting a centrifugal pull of 2860 lb. 
per inch of circumference. The net width of the disc at the periphery, after deducting for dovetail 
grooves for blades is t' « 2.2 in. Hence, radial stress due to blade load B (at periphery) = 2S60/2.2 
“ 1300 lb. per sq. in. The tangential stress at the periphery may be assumed; let T — Q000 lb. 
per sq. in. Hence at the periphery, 

5 « 9000 -b 1300 - 10,300 lb. per sq. in. 

D = 9000 - 1300 - 7,700 lb. per sq. in. 

These values constitute the point of origin of the S and D curves across the outermost step. It 
is as.' nued that R » 0 at the bore. Hence 3 = D = T at the bore, i.e., the curves intersect 
at the .irdinute of the bore. If forced fit must be allowed for, R at the bore may be chosen, with 
either a positive ur negative value to suit the particular conditions. 

Beginning at the tangential velocity of the periphery, follow the S and Z> curves across the 
radial extension of the first step, from tangential velocity, 615 ft. per sec., to tangential velocity, 
COO ft per see. At step 600 read, R = (S — D) / 2, find ratio tft' from the substituted profile, and 
calculate AR, AS and A D. Plot the new S' and £>' for the second step and continue the *S and D 
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curves across it. The procedure is the same for a.11 other steps. If tangential stress T at the 
periphery has been chosen correctly, the S and D curves for the innermost step must intersect at 
the bore of the disc. If they do not, another value of T at the periphery m ay be chosen an d the 
process repeated until intersection occurs at the bore. 

The axial thickness of the several concentric rings which form the substituted disc section 
correspond to the thickness of the true profile at points midway between the steps, and the stresses 
as determined by the aS and JD curves at these points coincide with the actual stresses in the original 
profile. Hence, if the horizontal distance between the S and D curves in the center of the stepped 
rings is bisected, points on the true tangential stress curve are obtained. A. smooth curve through 
this series of points represents graphically the distribution and magnitude of the tangential stress 
T throughout the disc. The radial stress R at the middle of each step can be deter mi ned by measur- 
ing the distance of the tangential stress curve T from the *S or Z> curves, and plotting this distance 
from the zero axis at the various radii . Another Bmooth curve through these points indicates th e 
magnitude and distribution of the radial stress R. Both these curves are clearly shown in Fig. 28. 
Values of R and T have been scaled off from these curves at radii corresponding to the various 
peripheral speeds U in the first column of Table 3, and are tabulated in the last two columns for 
general information. They could be scaled at any otheT point if desired. The maxim u m stress in 
this disc is a radial stress of 16,600 lb. per sq. in. and it exists just below the rim. 

M. G. Driessen (A. Simplified Method of Determining Stresses in Rotating Discs, 
Trans. A.S.M.E., APM— 50— 10, 1928) discusses H aerie's method as above outlined and 
presents a larger chart for S and D curves than Fig. 25. The purpose of this paper is: 
1. To shorten the steps necessary to pass from one element of the disc to the next, 2. To 
provide an alternative to this cut-and-try method. 3. To indicate a manner in which 
the results once obtained can be used for all other conditions under which this disc is 
used, i.e., for different loads at the circumference and for different speeds. The sugges- 
tions simplify H aerie's method. 

As in H aerie's solution, the change of stress at a change of section is assumed inversely 
proportional to the thickness. Driessen proposes to find the new S and D curves for the 
new section as follows: AJR for the new section = JR — R' = R{1 — t/r). Haerle shows 
that AjS = 1.3 AR, and AT = — 0.7 AR. For the first section 5 — JD = 2J2 and for the 
second section £' — JD r = 2 R'. The change is (S' — D') — (S — J)> — 2 ( R ' — R) = 
2A R. Hence AS = (1.3/2)AR and — AD =* (0.7/2)AR. If (S - D) and (S' - IT) are 
measured in inches on the chart, the distances AS and — AD in inches readily can be found, 
and the new points for starting the *S and D curves for the changed sections easily are 
located on the chart and the quantities in lb. per sq. in. can be read from the diagram. 

In Haerle's method the radial and tangential stress at one diameter, usually the hub 
were assumed, and the rim stresses determined. If the radial rim stress did not fit actual 
conditions, the disc was recomputed for other assumed tangential stresses at the hub 
until the desired radial rim stress results from the calculations. Driessen shows that if 
the tangential stress at the hub, Th, is plotted against the radial stress at the rim, R r 
it follows a straight line. Hence when two points in this relationship are found, a straight 
line can be drawn through these points and any other Th can be determined from this 
line for the actual R r that prevails. This greatly shortens the computations. 

Driessen points out that with large shrink fits, the stresses no longer are proportional 
to the squares of the speeds. He then outlines a method for computing and recording 
the limiting stresses of any disc, so that if an earlier design of disc is considered for a new 
turbine, reference to these limiting stress values will determine its suitability. 

Other methods for calculating disc stresses will be found in: Stodola, Steam and Gas Turbines; 
Martin, Steam Turbines; Goudie; Steam Turbines; Keaxton, Steam Turbines. For calculation 


Table 3. — Stresses and Dimensions of Turbine Disc, Fig. 28 


u 

i 

tr 

.-1 

V 

R* 

A R 

AS 

AD 

T 

Actual 

ft 

Actual 

615 


2. 2 


1,300 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

1,300 

600 

2.2 

3. 26 

0.325 

2,120 

690 

900 

- 484 

9,400 : 

1300 

590 

3.26 

1. 80 

— 0.81 

1,960 

- 1580 

- 2060 

1150 

9,800 

2,500 

580 

1 .80 

0. 68 

-1 .65 

4,100 

- 6760 

- 8800 

4750 

10,900 

6,800 

570 

0.68 

0. 47 

-0,44 

11,450 

- 5030 

- 6580 

3550 

1 3,600 

16,300 

560 

0.47 

0. 55 

0.145 

17,050 

2480 

3220 

- 1740 

1 4, 1 OO 

16,600 

500 

0.55 

0. 73 

0.246 

18,250 

4500 

5850 

- 3150 

1 3,500 

16,200 

420 

0.73 

0. 92 

0.206 

18,170 

3740 

4860 

- 2620 

1 3, 1 OO 

16,200 

340 

0.92 

1. 18 

0.220 

18,440 

4060 

5300 

- 2850 

1 1,700 

16,000 

300 

1 . 18 

1. 90 

0.380 

16,280 

6200 

8060 

- 4350 

10,000 

13,600 

260 

1.90 

3. 20 

0.406 

11,500 

4670 

6100 

— 3270 

8,300 

8,800 

220 

3.20 

5. 1 1 

0.375 

7,800 

2920 

3800 

- 2050 

7,700 

5,900 

185 

5. 1 1 

6. 30 

0. 189 

5,150 

970 

126 

- 680 

8,300 

4, 200 

82 

6.30 

6.30 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,800 

0 


* Values at inner diameter of steps. 
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of discs with comics! profile see Rotating Discs of Conical Profile (Engs., Jan. 5, 26, 1923); B. Hodg- 
kimson, Rotating Disc of Conical Profile (£ngg., Aug. 31, 1923); G. A. Arrowsmith, The Design of 
Rotating Discs (JKngg., Oct. 5, 1923) . 

SHRINK PITS FOR DISCS. — Experience has shown that discs tend to work loose 
on shafts if shrinkage allowance in the bore is insufficient. Tests covering the action of 
stress cm dim bores are given in Lasche and Kieaer’s Materials and Design of Turbo- 
aitemator Plant. Discs frequently are secured to the shaft by a conical bush. When 
a keyway is used on a disc, the key should serve only as a safety member, and exert neither 
radial nor lateral pressure. Sometimes two keyways axe cut at opposite ends of a diam- 
eter to equalise stresses and to maintain balance. 

Disea of tan are bored with, an. allowance for pressing on the shaft of 0.0015 in. per inch 
of bore diameter, requiring l 1 U to 2 tons pressure per inch of shaft diameter to force each 
disc in place. Such press fit compensates for the increase in bore of the hub of the disc 
when under stress, and prevents it from creeping along the shaft. 

DISC AND BLADE VIBRATION. — (See Campbell, Protection of Steam Turbine Disc 
■Wheel®, Trans. A.S.M.E., xlvi, 1924.) Failures of some of the discs and blades of early 
turbines led to intensive studies of vibration. These developed the fact that stationary 
discs and blades vibrated harmonically in an even number of segments, between which 
wm radial lines of quiet, called nodes. The nodes appeared at definite frequencies, 
as 4, 5, 8, 10, 12 or even higher numbers of nodes. Between these given frequencies the 
wheel was comparatively quiet. The higher the number of nodes, the higher the fre- 
quency of vibration and the less easily is vibration excited. Both disc wheel and the 
blades vibrate as a continuous disc and must be considered as a unit in this type of vibra- 
tion. The frequency of a given type of vibration is determined by two factors: a, the stiff- 
ness, and b, the mass of the vibrating body. The stiff er the body, the faster it vibrates, 
and the mom massive it is, the slower will it vibrate. Centrifugal force exerts a stiffening 
effect on a disc and increases the frequency at which the nodes appear. 

The combined frequenc y of a particle , j T due to the combined effects of stiffness and 
centrifugal force is J r ** V/,* -f- B A T , a , where f, = natural frequency of a particle of 
mimaa m, with an elastic support of^such stiffness that a force R s is required to produce 
unit deformation; A = 0/2 r) 1 ^ K& — rev. per sec.; B — a speed coefficient which 

varies with the design of the wheel and the type of vibration. B has a low value when 
vibrating sectors extend well into the wheel, and higher values as the number of nodes 
increases. B varies usually fro m 2 to 3. 

The critical speed N 9 = /,/ V' (n/2)- — B, where n = number of no des. Minor reso- 
njuat speeds occur, the equation for the first of which is Nsi = f s /V (1 4- n/2) 2 — B. 
See Campbell’s paper for other values. 

When discs are revolved, their circumferences develop, at certain speeds, a form of 
wave motion which travels around the wheel circumference in the opposite direction to 
rotation. This wave motion has an even number of nodes which move around the wheel 
with the wave. Every part of the wheel rim thus vibrates over a period of time during 
each revolution. If the number of nodes is the same, the frequency of vibration of every 
particle along the edge of a disc wheel is the same either for standing vibration or for 
traveling waves. The speed of the traveling wave per second equals the number of 
complete vibrations of the corresponding standing wave per second multiplied by the 
length of a complete wave. For a traveling wave all particles vibrate through the same 
amplitude but their time phases vary successively along the wheel edge. 

When these backward traveling waves have the same speed backward that the wheel 
has forward, a standing wave results. This condition has been most conducive to disc 
and blade failure. The speeds at which the standing wave forms, are called the wheel 
critical speeds. Wave trains in discs may be started by the application of a small extra 
force at a given point due to uneven nozzle dimensions, thick partitions, or other lack of 
symmetry. These waves persist after formation if the speed is suitable for the wave. 

The effects of vibration are: 1. The wheel may burst; 2. The wheel may rub; 
3. Blades may fail from fatigue. Mathematics have been developed to predict disc 
stresses, and discs are made heavier than formerly, but one can only be sure of a wheel 
after a direct test . For this purpose, machines have been developed in which to test 
discs for vibration under working temperatures and speeds. Safe limits between the 
operating speed and the critical speed are, for 4 nodes, 15% above or below the operating 
speed, and for 0 nodes, 10% above or below. 

When disc wheel critical speeds fail within these limits, the wheel is tuned, that is, 
metal is removed either from the disc itself or from the blades until the critical speed has 
been shifted beyond the specified limits. Discs are smooth finished throughout so that 
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no tool marks may form starting points for fatigue cracks. All sharp edges are rounded 
off for the same reason. 

Tangential vibration may be set up in the blades themselves at certain frequencies, 
depending upon blade design. Long slender blades must be so designed and tuned that 
the critical speed falls outside the limits above noted. Blades can be tuned by affecting 
their stiffness by: 1. Soldering or welding the ends to a shroud; 2. Adding an intermedi- 
ate stiffening member between tip and base such as a. lashing wire; 3. Decreasing the 
mass of the buckets. The position of the lashing wire has a very great effect on the 
resistance of blades to vibration. 

The frequency of vibration of a reed is J — tC/V, where / = frequency, cycles per sec.; 

I = length, in.; t = thickness, in.; C = constant of proportionality. For turbine blades 
a factor S represents the scale of equivalent thickness. Comparing two blades St/ Si = 
ft h *//. h 2 ’ Thus a test blade is 14 in. long, with a frequency of 52. The scale of thickness 
for a similar blade 24 in. long with a frequency of 37 is St/ Si — 37 X 24*/52 X 14* = 
1.755. That is, the required thickness of the new blade is 1.755 that of the one tested. 

Blades that may be subject to resonant vibration which leads to fatigue failure, axe 
heavier and somewhat wider than earlier forms and have both inlet and outlet edges 
rounded. Where possible, long blades are made sufficiently stiff without the use of 
lashing wires, 

Further details and the mathematics of the subject will be found in Campbell's paper above 
mentioned; Tangential Vibration of Steam Turbine Buckets, W. Campbell and W. C. Heckman, 
Trans. A.S.M.E., xlvii, p. 654, 1925; The Experimental Investigation of Vibrations in Turbine 
Wheels and Blades, B. Pochobradsky, L. B. W. Jolley and J. S. Thompson, Engg., Oct. 30, 1931; 
Vibration of Steam Turbine Discs, J. von Freudenrich, Engg., Jan. 2, 1925; Axial Vibration of 
Rotating Steam. Turbine Disc Wheels, R. H. Collingham, The Engineer , April 3, 10, 1931; Con- 
tribution to the Calculation of Blade Vibration in Steam Turbines, W. Peter, Brown Boveri i?en#w, 
May—July, 1934; Influence of Lashing and Centrifugal Force on Turbine Blade Stresses, 
R. P. Kroon, Trans. A.S.M.E., APM— 56— 2, Mar. 1934 ; Design and Calculation of Steam Turbine 
Disc Wheels, I. Malkin, Trans. A.S.M.E., APM— 55-8, Aug. 1934. 

Compound Vibration. — While the critical speed can be calculated by the preceding 
formula, and the expected vibration, will occur at that speed, it often, is noted in practice 
that the turbine goes through several critical frequencies before reaching the calculated 
critical speed, due to the elastic scale of the foundations and the masses of the turbine 
parts. The foundation is subject to the periodic forces induced by the turbine speed, 
to the influence of the superimposed mass, and to the elasticity of the supports- If 
deflection in the supports is large, liability to vibration is increased. On the other hand, 
the steel columns supporting the unit may be too stiff. The completed unit, therefore, 
frequently is studied by a vibrometer, and adjustment made both in machine balance 
and in foundations to secure the desired quiet operation at normal speed . 

DISC LOSSES. — Formulas for disc losses give conflicting values. Research has not 
definitely (1935) fixed these data. Several current formulas follow. Goudie (Steam 
Turbines, p. 529) gives the following formulas for disc and blade ventilation lostses. Total 
disc friction in horsepower, Hp.rf = 0.0657 Di* (ui/100)*/». Total blade ventilation loss 
in horsepower for unenclosed idle blading, Hp.& = 0.458 D m (u m / 10O) s X (Bd 1 •*/*), where 
D\ — diam. of disc, ft.; u\ — peripheral speed of disc, ft. per sec.; t = specific volume of 
steam, cu. ft. per lb.; D m = mean diameter of blade ring, ft.; vhn = peripheral speed of 
blades, ft. per sec. ; l — blade length, in. ; a = fraction of mean circumference not receiving 
steam from nozzles; B = a correction factor for the number of blade rows; B — 1 for 
single row, = 1.23 for 2-row, and l.S for 3-row wheels. 

The detrimental effect of partial admission is diminished by placing a IT-shaped ring 
in the casing which practically encloses the section of idle blades. 

For enclosed blading, the loss, Hp.;> is only 5.25 to 0.5 of the value as found above. 

Stodola (Steam Turbines, p. 201) presents a later formula by Forner which gives 
lower losses than the above. This formula applies to an unenclosed wheel in an open 
casing with no steam admission, and for blade lengths from 0.4 to 4 in. 

Hp. r = 10~ 10 /3D^ n*l /v 

where Hp r . = total friction loss in horsepower, other notation as in previous formula, 
except that /J = 0.83 for discs with a single row, = 0.97 for 2-row, and = 1.32 for 3-row 
blades. With enclosed wheels between diaphragms of a multi-stage turbine, the loss is 
only 1/2 to 1 1 4 of the above amounts, being smaller the larger the disc diameter. Ziete- 
mann (Dampfturbinen, pp. 77-78) presents data from Brown Boveri and Co. that indicates 
still lower losses than either of the above formulas. 

Stodola (The Efficiency of Reaction Blading, Engg. y Oct. 2, 1925) gives the following 
empirical formula for disc loss alone as AT-u> = 10~ 6 X 0.256 X d 4 -* (»/lOOO) 2 * 8 /r, where 
Nk w — loss in kilowatts; d — diameter, in.; n = r.p.m. ; r = specific volume of steam, 
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cu. ft per lb. He states that this has been established by Brown Boveri and Co. and 
gives more accurate results than his earlier formulas. 

F. Ribary, Brown Boveri R&eieto, July, 1934, gives the following formula for the fric- 
tion losses of an unenclosed disc : 

where Ntw =* friction loss, kw.; R t = Reynolds number = Du/v; J> = diameter, ft.; 
tt — peripheral velocity, ft. per sec.; t = kinematic viscosity of the surrounding steam; 
7 *=* specific weight of surrounding steam, lb. per cu. ft.; g = gravity (32.2 at sea level). 

Later d eigns embody elements for enclosure of idle blades and for reduction of clear- 
ances at side of discs to reduce pumping action in the surrounding steam. Even bolt 
heads are shielded. 

Hodgkinson (Steam Turbines and Condensing Equipment, Elec. Jour., Nov., 1924) 
calls attention to the displacement loss, which is the energy required in the case of idle 
blades in impulse turbines, to sweep out the inert steam from the blade passages when 
they come into the active axe of steam admission. This displacement loss for each nozzle 
group is =» S.5 hbV w /v, where v: d — displacement loss, lb. of steam per hour; h *= 
mean blade height, in.; 6 = blade width, in.; V w = mean blade velocity, ft. per sec.; 
v *** specific volume, cu. ft. per lb., corresponding to steam condition in impulse wheel 
chamber. Individual or group control of nozzles does not produce the gain in efficiency 
sometimes expected, on account of this displacement loss. The greater the arc occupied 
by the nozzles for a given steam flow, the smaller the blades will be, resulting in lower 
displacement and windage losses. 

SHAFT DIAMETERS for impulse turbines are a compromise fixed by two considera- 
tions. To keep leakage low at the diaphragm labyrinths the diameter should he small. 
This results in a shaft lacking stiffness. Thermodynamic considerations thus require a 
small shaft, operating considerations a large shaft. Shaft sizes tend to larger diameters, 
favoring safe operation at some sacrifice of efficiency. With spherically-seated bearings, 
the maximum deflection of shafts carrying discs varies from 0.005 to 0.030 in. Shafts 
with solid bearings are stiffer, and have deflections only 50% of the above. 

Ke&rton (Steam Turbines, p. 24 9) sugg ests the following formula for the first approxi- 
mation of shaft diameter, d = l V ND/K , where d = mean diam. of middle portion of 
spindle, in.; I ** span between bearing centers, in.; N = r.p.m.; D — average mean diam. 
of discs, in. ; K * a constant; for land turbines K — 6,000,000 or above. 

Rotors of Parsons turbines sometimes consist of solid shafts throughout, of solid 
shafts in the high-pressure section with rings or discs on the low-pressure end, of a hollow 
cylinder fastened rigidly to the spindle ends, or of other modified constructions. In 
Parsons turbines, with small radial clearances of blades a stiff shaft is required. With 
spherically-seated, self-adjusting bearings, the maximum deflection varies from 0.001 to 
0,005 in. Hence, larger and stiffer shafts are used than with impulse turbines. When 
high mean blade speeds are necessary iu the low-pressure section of a Parsons turbine, in 
order to handle economically the large volume of exhaust steam, discs of hyperbolic or 
conical cross-section, either integral with the spindle end or placed as rings on the shaft, 
axe used. These discs carry from 1 to 7 rows of blading on their outer rims. 

A bore hole concentric with the finished rotor, with a maximum eccentricity of about 
0.02 in., is drilled through each large shaft for complete periscopic inspection of its interior 
structure. In heat treating, this hole assists attaining uniform heating and in relieving 

In one design, solid discs are welded together at their peripheries, annealed to elimi- 
nate welding stresses, no through shaft being provided. The advantages claimed are: 
The stiff rotor runs far below its critical speed ; the distribution of material is excellent ; 
the spindle heats quickly and uniformly ; the wheels cannot work loose; no keys or key way 
are needed; the stresses are small; and the weight is low. 

STRESSES IN DRUM! ROTORS. — J. M. Newton in High Speed Steam Turbine 
Rotor Design and Construction, Junior Inst, of Engrs., 1910, gives methods of calculating 
stresses in drum rotors. 

CSoudie (8team Turbines, p. 379) suggests the following method of calculating the 
stresses in drum rotors: Let f t = total tangential stress at a given section in the drum, 
lb. per sq. in. ; / tj = stress in the drum when there are no blades, lb. per sq. in.; f t = addi- 
tional stress due to blade load, lb. per sq. in. 

The “ + 

where cu = angular velocity, radians per sec.; r = mean radius of the drum, in.; g = 32.2; 
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w = weight, lb. per cu. in., of the drum steel; w b = weight of blading per ring, lb. per in. 
of circumference at radius r; P a — axial pitch of blade rows, in.; d — equivalent thick- 
ness of rim, in., allowing for the blade groove; and 



Let <fa - actual thickness of drum, in. ; c 2 = depth of groove, in.; 6 = width, of groove. 
Then P a d = P a (fa — bcfa and dj = d + Mt/Pa* 

The weight of the "blading for Parsons turbines can be found by the following equation 
suggested by J. ML Newton: 

where h — axial width of Parsons blade row, in. ; l = length of blades from base of groove 
to tip, in.; a = a coefficient varying from 0.15 to 0.3; (d = a coefficient varying from 0.06 
to 0.11. This approximate formula, when the constants are known for the particular 
form of blading, saves the calculation of the weights of the blades themselves and also of 
the packing pieces. 

Considerable judgment must be used in applying these formulas for drums, as several 
arbitrarily variable factors are involved. There also is considerable leeway in the choice 
of permissible stress f v which varies from low values up to about 18, OCX) lb. per sq. in. 
for mild steel, and 25,000 lb. per sq. in. for nickel-steel forgings as a maximum. Further- 
more, the drum must be made of such thickness that no distortion is possible when caulk- 
ing the blades. The minimum thickness at the high-pressure end of hollow drum spindles 
should not be less than 1 1/2 in. Eotors with blade ring construction have the additional 
stiffening effect of the radial pull in the web just as in a disc. 

STEEL FOR. DRUM ROTORS. — Certain parts of rotors may be subject to low wheel 
speeds and low temperatures. Dow-carbon steel forgings, having the following proper- 
ties, may be used for such purposes: Elastic limit, 22, OCX) to 25,000 lb. per sq. in.; ultimate 
strength, 65,000-70,000 lb. persq. in.; elongation, 15 to 18%; reduction of area, 20 to 25%. 
This steel must be of the best quality with 0.50 to 0.60% Mn, 0.25% C, 0.25% Si, and 
not over 0.025% of S or P. The limiting stress at 20% overspeed should not exceed 
20,000 lb. per sq. in., which gives 13,900 lb. per sq. in. stress at normal speed. 

On account of the sensitivity of alloy steel to the effects of bad judgment in heat 
treatment, some builders prefer to use carbon steels for all rotor parts where the stresses 
will permit. One such steel contains 0.48% C, and has 85,000 lb. per sq. in. ultimate 
strength, and 45,000 lb. per sq. in. elastic limit. 

Various alloy steels are used for rotor parts subject to high temperatures and to high 
stresses. These parts are often of 3 to 5% nickel-steel, and have the following proper- 
ties: Elastic limit, 40,000 to 60,000 lb. per sq. in.; ultimate strength, 80,000 to 95,000 lb. 
per sq. in.; elongation, 20%; reduction of area, 35 to 40%. Such forgings are given an 
elaborate heat treatment to ensure relief from internal stress and to provide the desired 
properties. Nickel-molybdenum steel with 2.5% Ni and 0.2% Mo, 90,000 lb. per sq. in. 
ul tim ate strength, and 50,000 lb. per sq. in. elastic limit, and chrome-molybdenum steel 
with 0.6% Cr, 0.25% Mo, 100,000 lb. per sq. in. ultimate strength, and 60,000 lb. per sq. 
in. elastic limit, also are used for highly stressed drum rotor parts, 

BLA.DE SPEEDS ON" PARSONS ROTORS. — In order to pass the large volumes of 
Bteam in low-pressure stages, tip speeds of 1257 f t. per sec. and blade lengths of 40 in. 
have been used, resulting in a mean blade speed of about 920 ft. per sec. Early Parsons 
rotors consisted of a series of barrel-shaped cylinders of increasing diameters. Losses 
are reduced by making these rotors of conical shape with no abrupt changes in diameter. 
This conserves carry-over and reduces eddy losses. Small diameters are necessary at the 
high-pressure end, with blade speeds of 200 to 300 ft. per sec. in order to have as long 
blades as possible with the small volumes of high-pressure steam, and thus reduce blade 
tip leakage. 

In the earlier drum arrangement a definite proportion of the total work was assigned 
to each drum. In modern (1935) designs with conical casings, each row of blades devel- 
ops the work for which it is designed and which depends upon the ratio p of wheel to steam 
speed. In certain turbines, the small-diameter portion of the turbine with its many row’s 
of blades has been replaced by a Curtis wheel, which gives a shorter and more compact 
turbine with lower steam pressures in the casing, 

DYNAMIC BALANCE. — All rotors must be in dynamic balance to avoid excessive 
vibration at high speed. Lack of balance may be due to non-homogeneous disc or drum 
material, to slight eccentricity of the rotating masses, or to errors in workmanship. Static 
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balance first is obtained by mounting the shaft on carefully leveled knife edges and apply, 
ing ^ connterweigbts until it remains at rest in any position. Disc wheels are balanced 
similarly by mounting them on true arbors. For theory and description of unit, see A 
Statical Balancing Machine, E. H. Lamb, Engg., May 27, 1932. 

Static balance of the assembled shaft and its disc or drum is no assurance that it will 
be in good dynamic balance, as two heavy masses in the completed rotor may be so 
placed as to form a static couple. This will cause severe vibration at high speed, due to 
the dynamically unbalanced centrifugal forces resulting from these masses. They may 
be balanced by providing additional masses to set up an equal and opposite couple. 

All manufacturing plants now have dynamic balancing machines in their plants where 
rotors, partly or completely assembled, can be quickly and accurately balanced. When 
it is necessary to balance a rotor in the field, it is run up to the operating speed, the high 
spot ia marked and counterweights added by a eut-and-try method until balance is ob- 
tained. This operation is tedious and difficult, and final balance depends upon the skill 
and experience of the one who adjusts the balance weights. See section on Vibration. 

CRITICAL SPEED. — As every horizontal rotor deflects somewhat under its own 
weight, it is never possible to have the center of mass and the true center line of the shaft 
coincide, As the rotor speeds up this eccentricity of mass results in an increasing cen- 
trifugal force tending to bend the shaft. Any slight unbalancing in the mass aggravates 
this condition. At a certain speed this unbalanced centrifugal force neutralizes the 
elasticity of the shaft which resists deflection. The shaft deflection progressively increases, 
and if unrestrained, failure would result. In an actual turbine the shaft will rub on the 
glands and blading before this happens, causing considerable damage. The speed causing 
indefinitely large deflection of the rotor for a small initial eccentricity is the critical speed 
of the shaft. If the speed is increased above the critical speed, the shaft begins to 
straighten and tends to revolve about its true center of mass. Operation may be very 
smooth under these conditions, although other critical speeds may be encountered at still 
higher speeds. 

The calculation of critical speed is difficult, except in the simplest forms of shafts 
and wheels. Methods of finding critical speeds will be found in Stodola’s Die Dampf- 
turbinen; Moiiey’s Strength of Materials ; Goudie’s Steam Turbines; Kearton’s Steam 
Turbines; and ia Calculation of Vibration and Whirling Speeds, by Professor A. Morley 
(Mrngg., June 30, 1900). Some engineers use the following formula for a rough approxi- 
mation; _ 

Critical speed, r.p.m. = ISS/^y, 

where y =» maximum shaft deflection, in. The deflection y depends on bearing and 
coupling conditions being less with solid bearings and couplings than with flexible ones. 

Some small turbines run at speeds above their critical speed. Hence, in starting they 
pass through this speed. To avoid serious deflections they are brought to speed quickly, 
thus passing through the critical speed so fast that no extreme vibration can occur.’ 
Running speeds in all machines are chosen about 30% above or below critical speed. If 
the critical speed figures out only slightly above running speed, the shaft is made larger 
and stiffer and the critical speed thereby raised. 

Rotor shafts often are bent if a rub occurs from any cause. This is due to local over- 
heating on the side that rubs. The resulting expansion merely makes the rub worse, 
and finally the overheating causes a permanent set in the shaft. Danger from rubs of 
such character is being removed by the use of thin metal labyrinth packings in diaphragm 
glands and the use of thin-tipped blades in Parsons blading. 

7. TURBITLE DETAILS 
Thrust Bearings 

There is little end thrust in impulse turbines. In small units, thrust bearings fre- 
quently consist of collars placed on the shaft on each side of one of the bearings. 

Large turbines often are fitted with a marine type of thrust bearing comprising a 
series of collars turned on a sleeve keyed to the main shaft. These fit between stationary 
rings in a sleeve fastened to the pedestal. Each half of the thrust sleeve on Parsons tur- 
bines c.-m be adjusted in opposite direction, so that the spindle can be set relatively to 
ihv stationary blades in both directions. Allowable pressures on these collar bearings 
should not exceed 50 to 60 lb. per sq. in. of bearing face. In certain impulse turbines 
where the thrust is small, the thrust bearing rests in a spherical seat to provide flexibility 
in alignment. ^ 

Largo impulse turbines are built with a moderately large singl^thrust collar firmly 
fastened on the shaft. This revolves between two babbitt-faced bearing rings fitted with 
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Liners in the bored casing and made in halves. The rings have large radial oil grooves 
with well-rounded edges to insure ample lubricating oil, which is furnished at the bore 
of the rings. Slight end play of 0.005 to 0.010 in. is permitted for the shaft. Emergency 
or squealer rings sometimes axe fitted to warn the engineer when the thrust surfaces have 
worn a certain amount, usually 60 % of the clearance of the first-stage wheel. Ball bear- 
ings are used as thrust bearings on some small turbines. 

Thrust collars and bearings are provided on some generator rotors which are con- 
nected to the turbine by a flexible coupling. These thrust bearings always should be 
provided if the generator is to operate uncoupled as a synchronous condenser. 

KINGSBURY THRUST BEARINGS. — Reynolds’ theory of lubrication has been ap- 
plied to thrust bearings by Albert Kingsbury in America, and A. G. M. Michell in Eng- 
land, and their names designate forms of bearings widely used by turbine builders. 

See Vol. 3 for detailed data upon Kingsbury thr ust bearings. The Kingsbury bear- 
ing for steam turbines usually is designed to carry a load of 250 to 425 lb. per sq. in. to 
allow for dirty or worn oil and to provide a wide margin of safety. Under ideal condi- 
tions it could carry 3000 lb. per sq. in. In the fixed type of thr us t bearing, liners are 
placed between the thrust bearing cage and the pedestal to fix the spindle position in the 
turbine. The bearing sometimes is mounted in a cage which can be adjusted axially to 
properly locate the moving blades relative to the casing. 

The mean speed on Kingsbury thrust blocks may be as high as 215 ft. per sec. How- 
ever, to keep the diameter small, lower speeds generally are used. Ample quantities of 
oil at low velocities must be supplied. 


Couplings 

Solid couplings are used on some turbines. These stiffen the shafts of both turbine 
and generator but require careful alignment. Spacer rings are provided in solid coup- 
lings to permit the spindle to be lifted out for inspection and to allow the generator to 
operate as a synchronous condenser. The claw type, which has a certain amount of 
flexibility, consists of two halves, each in two parts. The inner sleeve, keyed to the 
shaft, has jaws on the outer flange. The outer sleeve has a plain flange to bolt to the 
other outer sleeve on the other shaft. A set of claws, cut on the other end of the outer 
sleeve, fits into the jaws of the fixed sleeve- The two halves of the coupling are held 
together by fitted bolts. Lubrication of the bearing surfaces of the jaws is usually in- 
sured by an oil catcher and holes through the jaws to the bearing faces. Hardened steel 
plates are used on the jaw wearing surfaces. 

The Westinghouse coupling has the two inner and outer sleeves, but instead of claws, 
the machine end of the outer sleeve has a flange carrying hardened steel pins projecting 
axially into bronze-lined holes in the flange of the inner sleeve. This forms a pin drive 
coupling instead of the claw form. 

Both claw and pin. couplings are subject to wear that results from slight mis-alignment 
or unbalance in the coupling and which cannot be entirely overcome by lubrication. 

A second type of pin- type coupling used on several turbines consists of two standard 
flange couplings, each fastened to its respective shaft. Steel pins, firmly fastened to one 
half-coupling, project into holes in the other half-coupling where it carries a rubber bush- 
ing, brass-lined, bearing against the inner face of the bored-out hole. 

The East flexible coupling comprises two hubs, each keyed to its respective shaft. Each hub 
has external spur teeth cut on it, at the maximum distance possible from the shaft end of the 
hub. A sleeve surrounding these hubs is flanged and split vertically at its center for disconnecting 
the two shafts. The two halves are bolted together through the flanges. Each half of the sleeve 
has internal spur teeth cut on its bore at its outside end, which engage the external teeth of the 
hub. The sleeve is carried at each end by an oil-tight supporting ring. The error in alignment 
of the two shafts can be about 10 times the clearance between the external and internal teeth, 
which are in an oil bath when in operation. The Fast coupling has proved very satisfactory where 
expansion from heat, as on turbo-drives for auxiliary equipment, makes it difficult to maintain 
correct alignment. It is now used with certain modifications on many small and large turbines. 

"Various plans for securing true alignment include leveling pads on the bed-plates, 
squaring and leveling coupling faces, stretching piano wire over the centers and checking 
up, and the use of surface gages. Allowance must be made in non-condensing units for 
expansion above the bed-plate on heating up. On some turbines the outer end of the 
machine is raised slightly to make the coupling faces come square after allowing for the 
natural deflection of the heavy rotating field. 

Turbines may be thrown out of alignment by pipe strains. Piping must have bends 
so arranged that no strains are transmitted to the turbine casing. All base plates have 
a certain amount of deformation when stress is applied. Hence reliance cannot be placed 
on these to take all pipe strains without affecting the turbine. Spindle jacking gear. 
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operated by oil, is incorporated in the coupling design of large units for turning the spindle 
during erection, or overhaul. 

Dummy Pistons 

TYPES OF DUMMY PISTONS. — Balance, or dummy, pistons are used on Parsons 
turbines to equalize the end thrust towards the exhaust due to difference of pressure 
between the inlet and outlet of each row of moving blades and also to the unbalanced 
pressure on the annular surfaces when the drum is stepped-up in size. In some turbines, 
there is a balance piston for each diameter of blade drum on the spindle; three is the 
usual number. Pipes fitted outside of the casing connect with the corresponding blade 
section, and provide the equalizing pressure. Using three balance pistons increases the 
overall spindle length, and requires an irregular cylinder construction, to care for the 
lajjje low-pressure balance piston on large machines. Such cylinders may distort under 
sudden temperature changes, due to variation in load. In some turbines, the low-pressure 
Hularw^ piston is in the exhaust. The webs carrying the blade rings of the last drum 
have steam equalizing holes. Dummies on this piston have radial clearance only. On 
some rWg-ng a single balanced piston of small diameter is used with high-pressure steam 
on one side end low-pressure steam or vacuum on the other. Any unbalanced thrust is 
taken by the Kingsbury bearing. 

Balance pistons with axial clearance consist of a steel ring, pressed or keyed to the 
grp-inrU^ with a number of rectangular grooves or teeth cut in its outer face. The sta- 
tionary dummy section is either integral with the casing, or consists of a cast-iron ring 
fastened to the casing. Dummy strips of brass, bronze, manganese-copper, nickel, cupro- 
nickel or Monel metal are caulked in grooves in this ring, and project into grooves on the 
balance piston, forming a labyrinth packing. Dummy strips are cut and fitted in sec- 
tions approximately 1 in. long. Small clearances between the side of the groove and a 
projecting sharp edge of the dummy are adjusted by the thrust blocks. More recent 
foams (1936) of dummy packing have several axial knife-edge projections instead of one, 
thereby increasing the number of throttlings in the dummy piston. Experimental data are 
used as a basis for calculating losses from such dummies. Dummies must provide space 
between throttling points to act as expansion chambers, must dissipate heat readily 
should contact occur, and one material must wear away rapidly with Little heat generation. 
With radial clearances, dummies frequently consist of plain radial strips alternately deep 
and shallow, sealing against alternately low and high lands on the spindLe dummy piston. 
Radial dummies depend on throttling through the small radial clearance at the tips of the 
projecting teeth for reducing the leakage. Ljungstrom turbines have a dummy using a 
thin nickel-steel ribbon, which provides fine radial clearance. Sealing strips of nickel 
ribbon, chromium stainless steel and other alloys are used. 

AREA OF DUMMY PISTON'S- — Goudie (Steam Turbines) says that the dynamic 
thrust on the blades in an axial direction is usually less than 1% and never exceeds 2% 
of the total thrust in Parsons turbines, and may be neglected. For the annular area Ad 
of the balance piston for each cylinder of Parsons blading, he gives on p. 424, the formula 

P,Ax 2(P;-P 0 )a 
d " i>i - P e 2(Pi - P c ) 

where Pi — pressure on front of dummy; Pt = difference of pressure on any annular 
drum area Ai; Ai — annular area of any step-up in drum at entrance; P c =** condenser or 
back pressure ; (P» — P 0 ) — drop in pressure in. a group of blades of constant mean diam- 
eter; a = annular area between drum and casing at a group of blades; pressures are 
lb. per sq. in., absolute; areas are in sq. in. 

LEAKAGE OF STEAM THROUGH DUMMY PISTONS.— EC. M. Martin (Engg„ 
Jan. ID, 1908, and Jan. 3, 1919) discusses the leakage of steam through dummy pistons 
and submits a formula which is claimed to check within 1% of the actual loss. From this 
the following equation is derived: 

1 


W = 0.4722A\ X ,, , . 

V A -f log* r 

where TT = steam leakage, lb. per second, through whole dummy; A — area available 
for flow of steam at any dummy constriction, sq. in.; Pi — initial pressure, lb. per sq. in.; 
v s * specific volume of steam at pressure P Xt cu. ft. per lb.; iV = number of rings or con- 
strictions in the dummy; r = ratio of initial to absolute final pressure over the dummy 
= ^V'A. where Fa is the pressure orx the rear side of the piston, lb. per sq. in., absolute- 
Goudie (C'team I urhines, p. 512) reduces the results of several formulas for balance 
pistons and dummies to a series of curves and an alignment chart which makes the solu- 
tion of the problem comparatively simple. 
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To determine the number of rings required at each piston, Morrow, in Steam Tur- 
bines, suggests the empirical equation, 

N = (40Pt - 2QQGW/A) + {540 (W/A) - Pj{, 
where N = number of dummies in piston; P\ = steam pressure before piston, lb. per sq. 
in., absolute; W = permissible leakage of steam, lb. per sec.; A = annular area of clear- 
ance through dummy, sq. in. 

Naylor (Steam Turbines, p. 99) gives for leakage through Lj ungstrom disc packing 

w = 0.4722 • ~ x 

v 

where Ax = first ring leakage area, sq. in. ; A n = last ring leakage area, sq. in. ;{3 = A\f A n . 
(It is assumed that the diameters of the labyrinth rings increase in arit hm etical progres- 
sion) ; v) = steam leakage, lb- per sec.; pi = pressure before packing, lb. per sq. in., abs.; 
x>\ — specific volume at condition j>i, cu. ft. per lb.; N" = number of dummy strips or 
throttlings; p a = exhaust pressure, lb. per sq. in. abs., and r = PiJp Q . 

CLEARANCE OF DUMMIES. — Radial dummies must be used where the balance 
piston is distant from the thrust, and considerable expansion can occur. Side-contact 
dummies are ground to fit by revolving the spindle slowly and drawing up on the thrust 
untiL contact occurs. They are afterwards set, when thoroughly heated, by drawing up 
on the thrust, the spindle revolving very slowly, until first contact is heard by listening 
on the casing. The thrust then is moved over to obtain the desired running clearance, 
which varies from 0.904 in. on small Parsons turbines, up to 0.912 to 0.015 on large tur- 
bines. Balance pistons near the middle of the spindle require somewhat larger clearance. 
When finally set, all thrust blocks are locked after allowing sufficient end play for lubri- 
cation. This adjustment should be checked periodically to detect wear in the thrust 
collars due to clogged oil supply or dirty oil. Radial dummies are given a clearance of 
0.010 to 0.025 in. 


Labyrinth Glands 

Glands must be provided in all turbines where the shaft leaves the casing. Impulse 
turbines also require glands where the diaphragms between stages encircle the shaft. 
The following glands are used: Carbon rings, dummy pistons, labyrinth teeth, water 
glands, water glands combined with some form of labyrinth. 

Carbon Ring Glands comprise several carbon rings, each in its own compartment of a 
cast-iron or steel case. The several segments of the ring are pressed together by a garter 
spring or an arched flat spring. The rings usually are divided into three or four segments. 
Clearances on the shaft diameter are from line-to-Line, to approximately 0.006 in., de- 
pending on the size of shaft. 

Dummy Piston Glands are used in certain Parsons turbines. 

LABYRINTH GLANDS for diaphragms consist of cut teeth projecting from the shaft 
toward a smooth stationary casing, from the easing toward the shaft, or from both with 
the teeth alternating similar to radial clearance dummy pistons. The ends of these teeth 
are knife-edged, and usually no clearance is allowed in design. The turbine is turned 
over slowly when first assembled, and a clearance of about 0.005 in. is worn on the sharp 
ends of the teeth. The gland loss varies approximately in the inverse ratio to the square 
root of the number of constrictions. The object of these constrictions is to throttle the 
steam into a larger space where it forms eddies and thus restricts flow. Gland strips 
with “ pine-tree,” comb, and other forms of fingers are used. Where impulse blading 
is placed upon drums, labyrinth packing has been put upon the blade ends. Metal rib- 
bon teeth also have been used in such glands. 

The high-pressure labyrinth gland, where the spindle leaves the casing, can be made 
in two sections. The longer inner part seals against the internal pressure, the outer part 
against atmosphere- Steam is withdrawn from or supplied to the gland at this middle 
point. Steam above atmospheric pressure must be supplied at the intermediate point 
in the exhaust-end gland to seal it against air leakage, which would tend to destroy the 
vacuum. The high-pressure gland leakage either is used in this low-pressure gland, or 
led to an intermediate stage, continuing its expansion in the turbine. Provision usually is 
made to admit live steam to both low-pressure and high-pressure glands to seal them on 
starting. The clearance between the teeth of these glands and the shaft or casing is 
usually from 0.005 to 0.008 in. Materials used for labyrinth glands are babbitt, aluminum, 
brass, and bronze, and for high temperatures, stainless or other alloy steels. 

Later designs of labyrinth glands are planned so that any rubbing causes the parts 
automatically to separate. Glands made of packing rings of anti-friction metal are used 
on some small turbines which hardly warrant the expense of a more elaborate type. 
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WATER GLAJTBS where the spindle leaves the casing, consist of a small impeller 
nr paddle wheel, fastened to a long sleeve or hob on the shaft, which revolves in a gland 
casing. This gland is supplied with water under a pressure of 10 to 15 lb. per sq. in. 
The water is unable to leak along the shaft, as the action of the impeller holds it in a 
solid ring against the outer casing. On the other hand, air cannot leak into the turbine 
because of this solid ring of water under pressure much greater than atmosphere. 
Several forms of combined water and labyrinth glands can be steam sealed when the 
turbines are run at speeds too low to maintain the water-gland seal. The governor may 
regulate the supply of water or steam to the glands. Proper leak-off passages are pro- 
vided for steam and water. 

Water gland* generally are used outside of the labyrinth glands on high-pressure ends 
of impulse turbines, to prevent steam leakage into the turbine room, which leads to 
sweating troubles in winter. On account of the high temperature at this gland, con- 
densate must be circulated through it, discharging into the feed system. 

Any water free from acids or scale-forming impurities may be used in the glands. 
Condensate from the hotweil pump generally is used for this purpose. 

Power Required by Water Gland. — Guy and Jones (Metropolitan-Wickers Rateau 
Marine Turbine, JBngg. f Feb. 9, 1923) state that experiments indicate that the power 
required by a water gland with the paddle completely immersed in water is P = 6 u 3 D 2 / 10 a , 
where 2° * horsepower required; u = peripheral velocity of paddle wheel, ft. per sec.; 
2> *= diameter of paddle wheel, ft. Under actual operating conditions the paddle is not 
fully immersed on both sides and tests indicate that the power required is about 50% 
of that given by the formula. 

The water required by water-glands varies from 0.5% to 2% of the condensate, but 
little of this is lost, since at the low-pressure end the vapor from the gland enters the 
exhaust and is recovered in the condenser. At high-pressure glands, the water must 
circulate, and the heat it absorbs can be fully recovered. Water glands usually seal 
above */$ to t/g of normal speed. 

Steam Required by Casing Glands can be estimated by considering the small clear- 
ances at the ends of the teeth as equivalent nozzle area, and applying the following nozzle 
formulas- Since the pressure drop in both high- and low-pressure shaft glands is less 
than critical pressure, Goudie (Stea m. Turbines, p. 497) gives 

IF =s 0.3 155 A ^ Pi /$ a lb. per sec. for superheated steam; 

IF = 0.0173AR1 0 '* 5875 lb. per sec., for dry or slightly wet steam, 
where A = average annular clearance area, sq. in., over the teeth of the gland; Pi = 
initial pressure, lb. per sq. in., absolute (at turbine side on high-pressure end, and from 
steam supply line at low-pressure end) ; v 3 = specific volume of superheated steam in cu. 
ft. per lb. at pressure Pi. 

Leakage of diaphragm glands depends on the number of stages. If few are used, 
the pressure difference across the gland will exceed the critical ratio and the above equa- 
tions can be used. Leakage decreases toward the exhaust end. The pressure drop across 
the diaphragm is frequently less than the critical ratio. Goudie (Steam Turbines, pp. 
523-4) suggests that this be calculated by first finding the allowable heat drop (hi — A 2 ) 
from adiabatic expansion between these two pressures, assuming a nozzle efficiency of 
85%, and calculating the resultant velocity, in ft. per sec., from the formula, 

V = 223.7 V 0.85 (A r — P>) . 

The leakage, in lb. per sec., is w — AV/v, where A = average clearance area through 
the gland, sq. ft. ; » = specific volume of steam after expansion, cu. ft. A chart to solve 
problems in labyrinth packing is presented in Engg., vol. 128, p. 65, 1929. 

Bearings 

Turbine bearings may be divided into two classes: Self-oiling, and forced lubrication. 
Self-oiling bearings are used only on small turbines and generally consist of babbitt-lined 
cast-iron shells, with oil supplied by oil rings revolved by the shaft. Bearings for large 
units and for reduction gears always have forced lubrication from the main oiling system. 

Largo turbines may have spherically-seated, self-aligning bearings. In Parsons tur- 
bines, the spherical seats take the form of four pads under which are placed steel adjust- 
ing shims of varying thickness. Clearances at the ends of the blades can be equalized 
by changing the shims and thus shifting the position of the shaft relative to the easing. 

As impulse turbines do not require close clearances over the ends of the blades, their 
bearings have plain spherical seats. When light shafts are used in some forms of impulse 
turbines, it is desirable to decrease the deflection and increase the critical speed, by using 
solid parallel bearings. Such bearings also are used for reduction gearing where accurate 
alignment is essential. 
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Targe bearings consist of cast-iron shells split in half horizontally and lined with 
white metal. They are relieved for 30° at the sides above and below the joint, except 
for s /4 in. at each end, by re-boring slightly oversize with a separating plate between the 
halves. The lower halves are scraped to fit the journal for an arc of 120° at the bottom. 
Bearings usually are bored 0.002 to 0.003 in. large per inch diameter of journal. With 
forced lubrication, oil usually is supplied both at the top and sides of the bearings. Oil 
throwers either are turned on the shaft, or attached to it at the outer end of the bearing, 
to prevent escape of oil. Oil guards are provided on the bearing cover for the same pur- 
pose. Provision is made for the escape of entrained air from the bearing pedestals. 

The design of the spindle usually fixes the size of the bearing. The rubbing velocity* 
of the journal should not exceed 150 ft. per sec. The bearing pressure is found by divid- 
ing the total load on the bearing by the product of its length and diameter. A safe 
limit of this pressure is 135 lb- per sq. in. The maximum limits reached have been 195 
ft. per see. velocity and 175 lb. per sq. in. pressure. The ratio of bearing length to diam- 
eter varies from 1 to 2.5. Bearings are made shorter than formerly, as this reduces the 
total length cf the turbine. The design should be such as to reduce spattering and 
splashing of oil, which leads to oxidation troubles and acid formation. 

Bearings on some small turbines axe so located that they are heated by conduction 
through the casings and through the shaft. Such bearings may heat to 250° F. and a 
heavy oil is required. Usual bearing temperatures range from 125° F. to 150° F. with 
occasional cases where the oil leaves at 175°. See Hodgkinson, Journal Bearing Prac- 
tice, Proc. Inst. Mech., Engrs., 1929. 

Bearings depend for their proper functioning upon the supply of a thick wedge-shaped 
oil film on the side of the bearing where the shaft turns downward. This film spread# 
out fan-like and maintains a separation of the two metal surfaces. There is no true 
coefficient of friction, but the shearing action of the oil offers a resistance to motion which 
is the so-called coefficient of friction. Kraft (The Modem Steam Turbine) states that 
this factor is 0.008 for a bearing of good workmanship. The heat, B.t.u. per min., gen- 
erated in a bearing, H — (rdN jtx IF) / ( 12 X 778), where d = bearing diam-, in. ; N = r.p.m.; 
/x = so-called mean coefficient of friction between journal and bearing; W — total load 
on the bearing, lb. 

After analyzing the data of Lasehe, Kearton (Steam Turbines, p. 191) presents the 
following formula for the heat generated in the bearing, in B.t.u. per min. 

E = (1.72 ZdW)/f ICO (t — 32)}, 

where l = length of bearing, in.; d — diameter of bearing, in.; N — r.p.m.; t =» tem- 
perature of bearing, deg. F. This formula indicates that the friction loss decreases 
as operating temperature of the bearing increases, which is in accord with practical 
experience. 

The Oil Required Per Bearing can be estimated by the following formula, also from 
Kearton (p. 192) : G = 0.00206&2? N/ {s8Qt — t 9 )(t — 32) }, where (r = U. S. gal. per min.; 
I — length of bearing, in.; d — diam., in.; s — specific heat of the lubricating oil (about 
0.45); 5 — specific gravity of the lubricating oil at the working temperature (about 0.86); 
t — maximum oil temperature deg. F.; i a — oil supply temperature to the bearing. 
(t — t 6 ) usually may be assumed to be 20° F. r although a greater temperature rise is 
allowed on some turbines. 

Hot Turbine Bearings may be caused by insufficient oil, due to plugged-up oil pipes 
or oil grooves, or by failure of the supply. Sometimes bearing clearances are insufficient 
to admit the proper amount of oil, particularly at the sides of the bearings. Heating also 
may be due to too heavy an oil, to emulsified oil, or to old used-up oil. The true cause 
of the heating should be found and corrected at once, as no chances should be taken with 
hearings. 


8. REDUCTION GEARING 

See Section on Machine Design for design of reduction gearing. Also Section on 
Marine Engineering for marine applications. 

The Efficiency of Reduction Gears is difficult to determine by mechanical methods. 
A common method of calculating gearing efficiency is to measure the friction heat carried 
away by the lubricating oil and to allow for radiation from the gear casing. Carefully 
made laboratory tests by both input and output measurements, and by heat measurement 
on single-reduction, gears, show practically the same losses. Large single-reduction gears 
have shown efficiencies of 98 to 99%. The efficiency of small single-reduction gear sets 
ranges from 96 to 98%. Double-reduction gearing has given efficiencies varying from 
88 to 97% on test. 
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S. TURBINE LUBRICATION 
Oiling Systems 

Sznsll turbines provided with ring-oiled bearings require merely the maintenance of & 
suitable supply of pure mineral oil, changed at frequent intervals, in the reservoir below 
the bearings- The outer surfaces of the pedestals dissipate the heat generated by friction. 

Large turbines have a complete self-contained oiling system, which consists of fine 
wire screens (35 to 60 mesh) to remove coarse particles, an oil pump, an oil cooler, and 
suitable piping systems. 

The Oil Pump is driven by gearing from the main turbine shaft, or if reduction gearing 
is used, sometimes from the slower speed shaft. The pump, usually of the rotary gear 
type, supplies oil on occasion at 100 lb. per sq. in. pressure when used in an oil relay. 
The volumetric efficiency of gear-type pumps ranges from 70 to 80% with hot oil. Oil 
pleasures to the bearings range from 2 lb. to 5 lb. per sq. in., depending on the type of 
turbine. 

An Auxiliary Turbine-driven Centrifugal Oil Pump is placed on medium size and 
large turbines to circulate oil through the bearings before starting the unit. 

On large units, a second pump may furnish oil under the bearings at 600 to 1000 lb. 
per sq. in. pressure, to lift the bearings and form an oil film on starting the unit after a 
shut-down. On some units, this is a multi-plunger reciprocating pump with a plunger 
and piping for each bearing. 

Oil Coolers are built in many forms with brass or copper cooling coils. These coolers 
should be readily accessible for cleaning if raw water is used. Frequently, condensate 
forms the cooling medium, in which case less cleaning is necessary- The cooler surface 
is proportioned for the desired oil temperatures and the available cooling water. Usu- 
ally the oil is circulated through the tubes. According to Stodola, the heat transfer 
coefficient in oil coolers is low, varying from 10 to 20 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. 
temperature difference. Coolers lower the oil temperature about 20 to 30° F. Oil should 
pass to the bearings at temperatures between 105° F. and 140° F. Temperatures leaving 
the bearings range from 130° to 160° F. It is frequently specified that sufficient oil cooler 
capacity shall be installed to keep the maximum temperature of the oil below 15 0° F. 
when using cooling water at the maximum temperature specified by the purchaser for 
summer conditions. 

Oil Pump Capacity is fixed by the total amount of oil required by the bearings and 
thrust and the amount needed by governing and overspeed gear, together with a liberal 
additional amount to provide for pump slip, air vents, etc. Bach manufacturer has 
developed his own standards for oil puxnp capacity. 

The oil pump capacities furnished by one builder for 3600 r.p.m. units varies from 
33 gad. per min. on 10€0-kw. units to 75 gal. per min. on 6000-kw. turbines. Dn ISOO-r.p.m 
units the capacities range from 115 gal. per min, on 10,000-kw. units to 400 gal. per rr iin, 
on 60,000-kw. turbines. 

Oil Reservoirs vary in size with the different turbines and with the several manufac- 
turers- A frequent requirement for units of 5000 kw. and over is that the capacity of the 
oil reservoir at the turbine shall be such that it will take not less than 10 min. to circulate 
a quantity of oil equal to the tank capacity. With smaLler turbines the period for com- 
plete circulation shall not be less than 5 min. Special precautions must be taken to 
minimize the danger of fires in oil reservoirs. Emergency drain lines to reservoirs, CO a 
and other non-inflammable flooding equipment, and location of the reservoir in a fire- 
proof room below the turbine, now are used. 

OIL PIPING. — Seamless copper, with brazed flanges and cast iron or brass fittings, 
has been used for oil piping. As this is expensive, brass pipe, with screwed fittings, is 
used. Steel piping and steel tubing also have been used with welded nipples for branches 
and joints. This material should be well pickled before assembly to remove mill scale 
and rust. The threads are made tight against oil pressure by shellac or similar material. 
Only gate valves should be used on oil lines. 

Following are recommend ations (Station Piping, Edison Elect. Inst., Aug. 1933) for the 


enclose sufficiently so that it is not used as a ladder or for hanging things upon. Design with 
good suppi irts and as nearly free from stress as possible. 

Main oil lines should be of standard weight pipe, or seamless tubing of equal wall thickness, 
with extra heavy steel flanges and steel fittings; use welds as extensively as possible. Erect barriers 
around all oil joints when these must be used. Weld all threaded joints. Provide lock washers 
on all flange bolts. Male and female flange joints are preferred. Use metal-to-metal unions. 

No connections should be made with less than 1 / 2 -in. pipe size, with shut-oflf valves as close as 
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possible to the main pipe. Screen reservoir vents, and locate them at a distance from the steam 
lines. Reservoir covers should be self-closing. 

Avoid gage glasses and use a mechanical indicator for oil level. Nipples lor pressure gages 
must have restricted openings. 

Keep oil system, particularly oil storage or reservoir, as remote as possible from high tempera- 
ture steam connections. 


Lubricating Oils 

LUBRICATIN' G OIL FOR TURBINES must be a properly refined, highly filtered, 
pure mineral oil, free from alkali or acid. While organic acids form from oxidation of 
unsaturated compounds or those containing sulphur, oxygen, or nitrogen, in the presence 
of water during use, that oil should be chosen which has the lowest organic acidity, not 
only when fresh but also after continued use. Organic acidity expressed as the amount of 
potassium hydroxide required to neutralize 1 gram of oil, should not exceed 0.07 mg. 

Oil should be able to separate rapidly from water and not form emulsions; if these are 
formed they should be quickly separated on heating. Oil must be free from components 
of low boiling point, in order to maintain constant viscosity. It should have little tend- 
ency to break down and form sludge, when, agitated at the actual operating temperature 
and mixed with air and water. The ideal lubricating oil should have maximum adhesion 
and minimum cohesion. Some operators of large turbines use an oil of as low as 100 sec. 
Say bolt at 100° F., claiming thereby to materially reduce friction losses. Color is of slight, 
if any, value in judging a lubricating oil, as the manufacturer can adjust color at will. 

Foaming Oil may be caused by water in. the system or may he due to air entering 
through leaks in the oil pump suction piping or strainer. Air also may be forced into 
bearing pedestals by the ventilating system of the generator. Foaming can be corrected 
by removing the water and preventing the entrance of the air. 

Oils Which Tend to Decompose and age rapidly in service will deposit a hydrocarbon 
sludge in bearings, piping and oil cooler. Besides plugging passages in bearings, thrusts 
and couplings, it forms an insulation on the cooling coils. Higher oil temperatures result, 
causing still more rapid aging. Such oils should be removed and filtered, the system 
thoroughly cleaned and new, higher-grade oil purchased. Cotton waste must not be 
used to clean the oil system, as lint is left behind to cause trouble later by stopping up 
the oil passages. Good practice requires the oil to be drawn from turbines in operation 
every six weeks or two months and replaced with fresh filtered oil. 

Reduction Gears have higher tooth pressures per sq. in. than the usual bearing pres- 
sures, and require a heavier oil than bearings. In some cases, these gears have their 
own oiling systems, using a heavy oil. When both gears and turbine bearings are on 
the same system, either a medium or a heavy oiL may be used. Hot oil may be supplied 
to the turbine bearings and only the gear supply circulated through the oil cooler. 

FILTRATION AND PURIFICATION OF OILS are necessary with moderate and large- 
size turbines. This usually is done in one of the following ways: 1. Continuous by-pass 
system. 2. Batch system. 3. Continuous by-pass batch system. 

The continuous by-pass system continuously takes out a certain amount of oil for 
treatment. The batch system takes out a large amount at periods. The continuous 
by-pass batch is a combination, of the other two methods. Separation of water and 
sludge may be secured by: a, Passing through a centrifugal separator or filter such as 
the DeLaval, Sharpies, and others, which separate the substances on the basis of their 
specific gravities. This removes water and dirt, but not alkalies and acids nor soluble 
sludge, b, Bag filters, which remove insoluble sludge, but will not remove acids nor 
soluble sludge, c , Separating tanks, in which the oil is cooled and where water and 
sludge can settle out and be withdrawn. Much soluble sludge separates out when cooled. 
Usually oil reservoirs in the turbines are provided with piping which allows any water 
that gets into the oil to overflow automatically when it settles in the reservoir. See 
Lubrication (N.E.L.A., 1922-23-24). 

Commercial turbine oils are available from a large number of refiners. Manufac- 
turers in some cases offer ’to the purchaser a list of turbine oils that have proved satis- 
factory in the past, and from these a suitable oil generally can be selected. Non- 
inflammable fluids for lubricating systems are being tried (lU3o) to lessen danger from 
oil fires. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF OIL. — Oil must be free from tarry, slimy or saponifiable 
matter, and also from soaps or other materials added to give body to the oil. It should 
contain no dirt, grit or other suspended matter. The specific gravity should be between 
0.86 and 0.8S at 60° F.; flash point, not below 334° F. ; fire test, 375° F. Acids can be 
detected by blue litmus, which turns red in the presence of acids. Animal and vegetable 
oils, used as adulterants, can be detected by a milk-white emulsion which forms when 
the oil is shaken with a strong solution of borax. After standing in a cool place the 
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clear mineral oil will be at the top, the borax solution at the bottom, and the emulsion, 
in between. 

Sludge in oil is highly undesirable. It plugs piping, coats oil cooler tubes and causes 
hot hearings by reducing the lubricating value of the oil. Sludge forms as a result of 
agitation of impure oil in the presence of water and air. To test the sludging properties 
of oils, a sludge accelerator has been developed which produces sludge in 1% of the time 
in actual service. For a description of this equipment and information on its use, see 
Lubrication (N.E.L.A., 1924). This report also contains detailed instructions for making 
flash, fire, viscosity, pour, total acidity, alkalinity, corrosion, carbonization, and demul- 
sibility tests on lubricating oils. 

VISCOSITY. — The viscosity is fixed by the oiling system of the turbine and the tem- 
perature conditions. Oils of the following Say bolt viscosities, all at 100° I\, have given 
satisfaction: 


Ring-oiled bearings with or without water jackets 150-200 sec. 

Ring-oiled bearings, subjected to extreme radiated heat 300—500 sec. 

Circulating systems, ordinary conditions 140-200 sec. 

Circulating systems, with reduction gears 250-350 sec! 


For specifications for steam turbine oils see lubrication (N.E.LJL, 19 22). 

10. GOVERNORS 

Turbines may be governed by throttling or by nozzle control. In throttling governing , 
the steam is throttled to some pressure lower than steam line pressure, at which lower 
pressure the heat available for work is sufficient to maintain the load. In nozzle governing , 
a series of valves are provided -which admit steam under control of the governor to each 
valve in series as the load increases. The only valve under throttling action is the last 
one being opened; the others operate at full steam line pressure. 



Fig. 29. Effect of Nozzle Governing on Steam Consumption 


. Theoretically, nozzle governing should be the more efficient, and in practice this is 
evident on small single-stage turbines. The water rate curve on such a nozzle-governed 
turbine is shown in Fig. 29. The solid line shows steam consumption with nozzles cut 
out consecutively, while the dotted line shows probable steam consumption with throttle 
governing. .On large units, these theoretical gains are offset somewhat by idle blade 
losses, and in multi-stage units by the fact that the pressure drop in the first stage be- 
comes excessive at light loads, leading to serious under-expansion and high nozzle and 
blade losses. Some builders have overcome this by providing two sets of nozzles, one for 
light load only, and the second for heavy loads, at which time the light load nozzles are 
cut out by suitable change-over devices in. the governing system. 

Throttle Governing is used oil turbines having full peripheral admission, as on. Parsons 
and some multi-stage impulse turbines. The water-rate curve with throttle governing 
can b© mad© to simulate that of nozzle governing by selecting a Most Efficient Load at a 
relatively low percent of rating and by providing for the additional capacity by secondary, 
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tertiary, and even quaternary valves admitting steam to lower stages of the turbine. 

Christie and Colburn (Turbines, Prime-movers Comm. Report, N.EX.A., 1932) point 
out that the type of governing has a serious effect upon end-point conditions, and upon 
quality in the last stages under light load conditions. Figs. 30 and 31 show condition 
curves with the two types of governing. 



Entropy Entropy 


30. Effect of Throttle Governing on Fig. 31. Effect of Nosmcle Governing 
Condition Curve on Condition Curve (.l/s-load curve 

is displaced to right and should be 
superimposed on M.E. curve) 

According to Fodnossoff, on reduction of load with throttle governing, more i 
operate in regions of increased superheat or quality, whereas with nozzle control, at the 
same reduced steam flow, more stages are transferred to lower temperatures and quality 
in the wet steam regions. This is evident from a study of Figs. 30 and 31 . Such con- 
siderations are of commercial significance in the operation of high- and low-pressure 
turbines in series with a reheater between, and also in connection with blade eroaion in 
single-cylfnder turbines which operate for long periods at light loads. 

Governors for Small Turbines. — The speed of most small turbines is controlled by a 
powerful centrifugal governor mounted directly on the end of the rotor shaft- Move- 
ments of the governor spindle are transmitted through a single lever to the regulating 
throttle valve which is usually a poppet valve. The governor weights axe carried on 
levers by tool-steel knife edges in tool steel bearings requiring no lubrication. In some 
types, ball bearings are used instead of knife edges. One type has weights which roll 
on flat tempered steel springs with no pins, bushings, bearings or knife edges. Sometimes 
the lever connecting the governor spindle to the regulating valve also is provided with 
knife edges. These governors must be examined frequently to see that no parts are 
loose or worn. Some designs use a ball-and-socket, or similar connection, to the regu- 
lating valve lever. This connection must be well lubricated, and lost motion taken up 
when wear occurs. Fig. 32 is such a governor for a small Sturtevant turbine. Other 
companies use similar direct-connected governors. Speed regulation of these governors 
is about 2% above and below normal. 

In several designs of small geared turbines the governor either is mounted on the 
slow-speed gear shaft or, in other designs, is geared from it. These governors, revolving 
at comparatively low speeds, are heavier and more powerful than when directly mounted 
on the high-speed shaft. 



Fig. 32. Section of Small Sturtevant Turbine 
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Care must be taken that ell levers always are free, and that stuffing-boxes on the 
regulating valves are not screwed too tight. Wear in collars of some types of governor 
must be taken up periodically if good regulation is to be maintained. 

Governors for Large Condensing Turbines. — Condensing turbines may use governors 
of the centrifugal, fly-ball, or inertia types, geared from, the turbine spindle. The oil 
pump often is placed at the lower end of the governor spindle and driven through the 
same gears. Regulation is obtained by some form of oil relay. Oil at from 25 to 100 lb. 
pressure is led from the oil supply system to a small relay valve, controlled by the gover- 
nor. This compensated relay valve admits oil above or below a piston directly con- 
nected to the regulating valve, or controlling the admission valves through a proper 
mecha n ism. It often is provided with a device to open the secondary overload valve 
when the primary valve has lifted a certain distance. The relay on some machines oscil- 
lates, so that the valves are always in action. 

On some turbine®, the motion of the oil piston is transmitted by levers or by rack and 
pinion to a cam shaft which opens in succession a series of spring-loaded valves. Each 
valve admits steam to one or to a group of nozzles. This method of governing gives a 
comparatively flat water-rate curve over a considerable range of load. When reheat is 
used, intercepting valves and dump valves are usually oil operated, and may be actu- 
ated by the governor or the overspeed trip. 

Pressure Regulating Governors are placed on many turbines driving pumps, etc. 
These are usually differential control valve gears, which, admit sufficient steam to the 
turbine to maintain a given pressure or pressure differential at the pump discharge or at 
a specified point in the piping system. Pressure regulating systems must be arranged 
to work with the regular speed and overspeed control governors. 

An Oil-operated Governor haws been, developed by Westing house which depends for its func- 
tioning on the -variation in oil pressure delivered by an. impeller pump mounted on the main shaft. 
The oil pressure varies as the square of the turbine speed. The discharge oil from the impeller 
is led to the governor housing, where it acts upon the operating piston, of the main governor valve. 
Suitable relay valves are provided to insure only such movement as will tend to maintain the speed 
substantially constant. Remote control is provided in these relays for synchronising and for 
varying the speed in operation, to give the desired frequency at a given load. Arrangements 
also permit tripping-out the turbine and of applying an. overspeed test if desired. 

To lessen the danger of fire due to breakage or leakage of oil control piping, this is 
mow welded as much as possible. As a further precaution, a non-inflammable fluid such 
as chlorinated diphenyl is being introduced for high pressure turbine control systems. 

Governors on, Turbo-alternators have their regulation fitted to the service for which 
the unit is designed. In general, 2% variation, between no load and full load is allowed 
for electric lighting service. Greater variation may be desirable where the load changes 
are large. Too close regulation is not necessary or desirable, as this may cause the load 
to surge between machines that are in parallel. Surging often can be reduced by in- 
creasing the speed variation of the governors. Turbines operating in parallel with hydro 
units usually do not require close regulation. 

Since the introduction of electric clocks, constant frequency must be maintained on 
the power system of public utilities, regardless of load. This is obtained by hand or 
automatic regulation of frequency on the governor auxiliary spring, which also is used 
to synchronize the unit with other turbines. 

Regulating Valves. — Balanced valves are used in nearly every case for regulating 
valves of the throttling type. These -were formerly of the double-seated poppet type. 
The difficulty of keeping the two seats tight when using superheat, led some builders to 
adopt the balanced single-seated valve. Valves and seats for low temperatures are 
generally of close-grained cast iron, well annealed and seasoned before final turning, to 
remove the growth in the iron. Such valves must be kept absolutely steam-tight when 
closed. Monel metal and Everbrite seats are used with superheat. Alloy steel bodies 
and valves must be used with high temperatures. 

Secondary Valves are generally of the balanced type, and can be adjusted to open at 
any desired amount of load. In large units, a multiplicity of control valves is provided 
to give better efficiency over a wide range of load. Single-seated valves, stream-lined 
to reduce eddy losses, are used on nozzle-controlled turbines. 

Steam Strainers in front of the throttle valve prevent grit, *)ipe scale or other foreign 
substances from reaching the turbine. These are made of perforated brass, with holes 
1 'i6 to 1 8 in. diameter, and generally in basket form, although flat strainer cages are 
used on some units. The steam chest of many large units is bolted rigidly to the turbine 
foundation and connected to the cylinder by several flexible steel pipes. This removes 
any pipe stress from the turbine casing. 

For methods of testing governors see A.S.M.E. Code for Speed Responsive Governors. 
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OVERSPEED GOVERNOR. — AH turbines have some form of automatic overspeed 
governor. A small centrifugal governor sometimes is provided in the end of the spindle 
shaft. Thus trips a latch at about 10% above normal speed, allowing a heavy weight to 
drop and unlatch a spring-loaded throttle valve which instantly closes. The usual form 
of overspeed governor consists of a bolt-headed pin in the spindle end at right angles 
to its axis. The centrifugal force on the unbalanced bolt-head is opposed, up to 10% 
overspeed, by a spring. At that speed, the bolt flies out, striking a trigger, which releases 
the spring-loaded throttle valve and permits it to close. On some large machines, the 
trigger operates a steam relay valve which causes a second small piston to unlatch the 
main throttle valve and allows it to close. A modification of this form of governor is an 
eccentric ring on the governor spindle, the centrifugal force of the eccentric part being 
balanced by a spring. At a given overspeed this spring is compressed, the eccentric ring 
strikes a trigger and the throttle valve is closed either by a spring or by an oil relay. 

LOAD RELEASE, particularly when the turbine is provided with several stages of 
bleeding, may cause serious overspeeding. Turbines (N.E.L.A., 1927) presents data on 
a 30,000-kw. turbine where the speed rose 13% before slowing on release of full load. 

■Westinghouse has developed an anticipator device which closes the main throttle upon 
complete loss of load of the generator and before the rotor has speeded up sufficiently to 
operate the overspeed governor. 

Mixed pressure and extraction turbines may have quite complicated governing gear 
to regulate the steam from two sources, to maintain constant pressure on the bleeder 
supply outlet, or to meet the electrical demands on the generator end- Also, where 
steam accumulators are used alone or as auxiliaries to the normal steam supply, the gov- 
erning gear must control several variable conditions. For discussions of such governor 
gear see: Kraft, Steam Turbines; Zietemann, Dampfturbinen; Stein, Regelung und Aus- 
gleich in Dampfanlagen. * 

BLEEDER PRESSURE CONTROL may be achieved by a pressure regulating valve 
outside of the casing, which returns steam to the low-pressure section of the turbine when 
the bleeder pressure reaches a desired amount. In other designs, it consists of a pressure- 
controlled piston outside of the casing which, through a link, controls an oscillating port 
ring or valve in the casing. This port ring or valve can oscillate to give any degree of 
opening to the ports leading to the nozzles of the low-pressure portion of the turbine or to 
shut them off entirely. 

THROTTLE VALVES often are opened against a heavy spring. The handle for 
opening the valve is fastened to the valve stem by a latch which may be released, usually 
by an oil relay, when the overspeed governor acts, thus forming a combined throttle and 
trip valve. It serves as a throttling valve only when coming up to speed. The unit 
always should be shut down by tripping this throttle valve. 

Other overspeed governors on small turbines release a flap valve, which clones of its 
own weight. Still others control a butterfly valve in the steam supply. 

"When any of these overspeed governors operate, the speed of the turbine must de- 
crease considerably below normal before the valve can be hooked up and the governor 
gear reset. 

11. STEAM TURBINE CASINGS 

CASING MATERIALS- — Casings of simple impulse turbines for low steam pressures 
and temperatures are made of cast iron, often split horizontally, with all steam and ex- 
haust connections usually in the lower half. Several designs split the casing vertically, 
where one head may be removed and the wheel and shaft removed. The steam chest 
sometimes is carried around one end in the form of a cored passage, with hand-controlled 
valves to the nozzles. When high-temperature steam is used, casings must be made of 
steel. Casings for pressures of 1200 lb. per sq. in. and higher have been made of forgings. 

Casings for large turbines usually are split horizontally, so that the upper half can be 
removed to permit examination and repairs. High-pressure sections of turbines carry- 
ing temperatures over 425° F. should he of cast steel. 

CASING CONSTRUCTION. — While strength is an important consideration in casing 
design, rigidity under varying ' emperature conditions is more desirable. Hence, they 
usually are east without ribs on the outside and with only sufficient flanges for bolts. 
They approach the smooth barrel form, and all large abrupt changes in diameter should 
be avoided. If flanges or ribs are provided, these must not be too deep, or distortion will 
occur due to slow adjustment to changes in temperature. Cored passages are to be 
avoided. 

Stationary dummy rings often are cast separately and fastened to the inside of the 
oasings. 

Gibb (Post-war Land Turbine Development, Proc. Inst. Meeh. Engrs., 1931) gives 
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specifications for cast steel casings as: Ultimate strength, 60,000 to 72,000 lb. per sq. in.; 
yield point, 30,000 to 35,000 lb. per sq. in.; elongation, 25%; reduction in area, 45%. 

Curves of temperature measurements on. the flanges and bolts of a 35,CXKD-kw. Met- 
ropolitan-V ickers turbine, 350 lb. per sq. in., 750° F. are given in Engg Mar. 11, 1932 
These indicate that flange and bolt temperatures lag several hours behind steam tempera- 
tures on starting up, but follow closely any subsequent changes. The bolts are substan- 
tially at flange temperature; the maximum difference noted was 75° F. 

Narrow flange faces are used on high-pressure turbines to increase the unit compres- 
sive stress on the joint up to 10,000 lb. per sq- in. A groove sometimes is cut inside the 
bolt holes and connected to the exhaust to reduce the pressure difference across the outer 
portion of the joint. In some cylinders, subject to high pressures and temperatures, 
■vertical saw-cuts are made from the outside of the flange to the bolt holes so that expan- 
sion and contraction, of the casing wall will be influenced as little as possible by the tem- 
perature of the outer part of the horizontal flanges. 

The high-pressure end of casings often is supported on sliding feet, located near the 
horizontal center line, to allow free expansion. Transverse alignment is obtained by 
vertical keys. In some designs, a flexible support, in the form of a steel I-beam or channel 
under the high-pressure end, holds the unit in sidewise and vertical alignment but permits 
lo ngi tudinal expansion through flexure of its web. With such construction, the cylinder 
is bolted solidly to the pedestal which rests on the I-section. 

Some angle-disc, overhung turbines have two safety blades, placed 120° apart, which 
rupture at a predetermined overspeed, thereby unbalancing the turbine. The shaft end 
then rubs on a heavy steel restraining ring in the casing, which braking action prevents 
further overspeed. 

Casings must be designed to withstand bursting pressures 50% above normal working 
load. For low-pressure cylinders, this may be taken as 30 'to 50 lb. per sq. in. The 
deflection between supports should be a minimum. The pull of the vacuum on the 
exhaust outlet, when an expansion joint is used, must be considered in figuring this de- 
flection- The lifting force of a spring-supported condenser also must be considered. 

Cy finders should be blanked off and subjected to about 25 lb. steam pressure for about 
24 hours before final boring, to season the metal and relieve casting stresses. Cylinder 
supports should be as near to the center line of the machine as possible, to avoid changes 
in shaft alignment from heat changes. Usually the generator end of the casing is fastened 
rigidly to the bedplate with provision for expansion at the opposite end. 

The thickness of the metal casing is usually calculated by the thin cylinder formula, 
l ~ pd/2/, where t = thickness, in.; p — internal pressure, lb. per sq. in.; d — internal 
diam., in .;/» allowable stress in the material, lb. per sq. in. See Stodola (Steam Tur- 
bines) for further details. 

Drainage grooves to remove moisture are provided in many of the last stages of large 
turbines. These appear capable of removing 25% of the moisture present. 

BOUTS as large as 4 in. diam. are in use. When used at high temperatures and pres- 
sures they are tightened to a definite stretch. Each bolt is heated to a certain temperature 
by an electric heater placed in a central hole in the bolt. The nut is set up snug and 
the bolt allowed to cool. The resultant stretch then is chocked. Similar heating is used 
when bolts are to be removed. Bolts or studs for high temperatures sometimes are 
made extra long with a collar under the nut to spread the stress on heating up over such 
length as to avoid over-stressing. 

Chrome-nickel-steel of 140,000 lb. per sq. in. ultimate strength, and yield point of 
90,000 lb. per sq. in., has been used for bolts. Creep at the working temperature must 
be taken into consideration -when deciding upon the loading of the bolts, Thompson 
and Van Duzer {Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-56-9, July, 1934), state that a heat-treated chisel 
steel gave the best performance with 1000° F, steam. Its composition was : Carbon, 0.45 
to 0.50%; chromium, 1.25%; tungsten, 2.0%; vanadium, 0.25%. 

DIAPHTAGMS, when cast in halves, must be made sufficiently strong and rigid to 
avoid undue deformations due to temperature and pressure differences. They usually 
are dished towards the high-pressure side to increase strength. Diaphragms in large 
machines are of cast steel, fitting on centralizing supports in turned circumferential slots 
in the casing. These diaphragms sometimes carry a shoulder projecting almost to the 
adjoining diaphragms and just outside the blade ring. If the disc fails, the flying pieces 
must rupture this heavy steel shoulder before piercing the casing. 

Diaphragms generally are built with the orifices around the outside made of sheet 
steel partitions, varying in thickness from Vj 6 to »/ie in., cast into the diaphragm. In 
an *? :rIrl - coastruc ^ on > properly-formed brass or bronze guide vanes are spaced 
and held by pms on the outer edge of the cast-iron diaphragm, a steel ring being shrunk 
on their outer edge to hold all the guide vanes in place. Still another form consists of 
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bronze crescent-shaped blades, placed in nozzle segments and bolted to the periphery of 
the diaphragm. On small diaphragms the partitions are carefully located and hydrogen- 
welded in place. Another design has a steel central section with accurately formed noz- 
zles mounted straddling the outer edge of this central part, like blades, and riveted or 
welded in place. The outer ends form a solid rim for the diaphragm. This produces 
robust, rigid nozzles of high efficiency. 

Design constants for diaphragms are largely based upon experience, since split dia- 
phragms are not easily analyzed mathematically. 

EXHAUST OUTLETS of large turbines are stiffened and reinforced against the 
crushing effect of the vacuum. This is done by cast-in or bolted partitions, or by means 
of heavy staybolts with extra heavy pipe spacers. These partitions or struts must not 
be placed close to the last blade row since they may cause undue blade vibration. 

Kraft (The Modern Steam Turbine) states that the design of the exhaust should fulfil the 
following conditions: a. The transformation into pressure of the kinetie energy of the steam leaving 
the blades must begin as soon as possible after the last wheel; it most take place as Quickly as 
possible yet it must be gradual; b. The curvature must be gentle; the area of the steam, passage 
in. a direction perpendicular to the flow must increase continuously, causing the steam, velocity 
to decrease gradually; c. The jets of steam escaping from the last wheel must not interfere with 
each other and cause eddies; d. As few guiding surfaces as possible should be provided in the 
ixhaust casing, to keep down, the friction losses against the walls. Diffusing; guides are employed 
in. all large exhausts. See Robinson, Leaving Velocity and Exhaust Loss in Steam Turbines, Tram., 
A.S.M.E., FSP-5&-10, July, 1934, for data on exhaust hood losses. 

ATMOSPHERIC EXHAUST. — Provision usually is made for an atmospheric exhaust 
on all condensing turbines, to discharge exhaust steam to atmosphere through- a relief 
valve. These valves are difficult to keep tight. The valve and piping are expensive and 
take up room in a plant. In modern operation, where machines axe started and shut 
down under vacuum, it is considered improper to operate non-condensing, particularly 
when high superheat is used. Hence the relief valves are seldom, if ever, used. Tur- 
bines have been installed with no relief valve, but with a lead blow-oufe or explosion dia- 
phragm set at 2 lb. per sq. in. gage and placed over the atmospheric port. These turbines 
have a special vacuum control device which trips the throttle valve if the vacuum drops 
below a certain value. 


12. ERECTION AND OPERATION 
Turbine Foundations 

The foundation should have sufficient weight and mass to hold the turbine rigid against 
vibration. The sub-foundations are determined by the character of underlying material, 
but must be so designed that the concentrated weights of the turbo-generator are spread 
over an. ample area to prevent springing or settling. For bearing power of soils see Vol. 3. 

A type of foundation extensively used is reinforced concrete, with heavy side walls 
and columns under the base of the unit, tied together by deep arching bridges. Neces- 
sary openings for condenser connections, air ducts, drain and steam piping, etc., should 
be provided together with additional reinforcing around these holes. The maximum unit 
pressure of the turbine and generator on the concrete should not exceed 250 lb. per sq. in. 
Reinforced concrete foundations are heavy and impose added loads upon the sub-foundation. 
They generally are used where the footings rest directly on rock. The concrete super- 
structure occupies space that might be used for auxiliary equipment. To overcome this 
objection steel foundations enclosed in concrete have been used to reduce the mass. Con- 
crete should consist of a 1-2-4 mixture, well placed and seasoned. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL FOUNDATIONS are widely used, as these permit the placing 
of much auxiliary equipment under the turbine itself. This type imposes least weight 
upon the sub-foundations, and hence is favored where the footings are supported upon 
piling, caissons, or a reinforced concrete mat. The steel piers are connected by a deep 
I-beam superstructure to carry the unit. The supports must be strongly buttressed and 
braced to prevent deflections and vibrations. The beams must he designed for a maxi- 
mum deflection under load of 0.020 to 0.030 in. Columns should not deflect axially more 
than 0.030 in. The allowable deflections usually are stated upon the turbine builder’s 
foundation plans, 

THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF TURBINE FOUNDATIONS usually is 
carried out by the purchaser. While the turbine builder will assume no responsibility 
for such plans, it is desirable to submit them to the builder for his approval in order to 
avoid mistakes, omissions of openings for drains, ducts, etc., and for suggestions as to 
resonance, rigidity, etc. 

Foundations generally are designed with rigidity, mass, etc., solely in view, without 
11—21 
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regard to resonance. Resonance must be considered, particularly with structural steel 
foundations, for periodic vibrations may occur corresponding to the r.p.m. of the turbine 
and to certain multiples of this speed. This vibration may be horizontal or vertical and 
may affect different parts of the foundation in opposite ways. The foundation may even, 
he too stiff for the particular turbine load and speed, and may vibrate severely as a result. 
Resonance in foundations may lead to object ional vibration in turbines themselves. 

In case of vibration trouble, a study of the structure by means of a vibrometer may 
indicate means for removing the difficulty. These instruments may be used to analyze 
vibrations in the turbines. See T. C. Rathbone, Vibration of Turbine-generator Foun- 
dations (Power, April 3, 10, 192S) and Dohme, Modern Steam Turbine Foundations 
(Power, Aug. 2, 1927). 

Provision must be made in foundations for the necessary air ducts for air coolers, 
when used, for pipe openings, and for cable and drain outlets. Provision also must be 
made for the down-pull of the vacuum if an expansion joint is placed between turbine 
and condenser. This down-pull equals the product of the area of the exhaust opening 
in sq. in., multiplied by the vacuum, as shown by a mercury column reduced to absolute 
pressure in lb. per sq. in. In some turbine designs this pull is carried entirely by the 
exhaust end supports. In others it is divided between front and rear supports. When 
the condenser rests on springs and is bolted directly to the turbine exhaust, there is no 
down-pull due to vacuum, but there may be an upward lift from the springs when the 
condenser is empty. Foundations should be designed to support machine load plus 25% 
for impact, condenser load, floor load, and dead loads. Cross bracing must be provided 
to care for a force equal to 25% of the machine load. 

Some turbines are leveled by steel shims on the steel work, and bolted in place. In 
other cases, the steel is so designed that a concrete top is provided and 1 to 1 grout is 
poured around the bed plates in the usual way after leveling with wedges. 

Floors between adjacent turbines in a power-house are frequently built across between 
turbine foundations. Vibrations thus are communicated to all parts of the power-plant. 
To prevent this transmission of vibration, the floor beams may be carried on separate 
columns leaving a space 1 in. wide between floor and foundation. This afterwards is 
filled with a board of soft wood or a rubber strip is fitted loosely in the opening. These 
do not transmit vibration. 

In many large stations only an operating platform about 6 ft. wide is built around 
the turbine bed plate, leaving the remainder of the engine-room open to the basement 
floor. This provides better light around the condenser auxiliaries, and the condenser 
equipment is more accessible to the crane. Dismantling and repairs can be carried out 
on the basement floor. If these were done on a floor at the turbine elevation, heavy steeJ 
or concrete flooring and floor supports would be required. 

Erection of Steam Turbines 

Before proceeding with the erection of a steam turbine one should be sure that the 
foundation is sufficiently strong and rigid to carry the unit. This is particularly neces- 
sary if the turbine is to be placed on the engine-room floor, as is sometimes done with 
small units. In erection, if turbine and generator are on one shaft, it is only necessary 
to level the unit carefully. If the set consists of a turbine with a separately-driven unit, 
as a generator or pump, or if gears are used, care must be taken to insure not only correct 
levels but also accurate alignment, particularly at the couplings. Leveling pads are fur- 
nished on many bed-plates. Levels should be checked with the turbine heated tc oper- 
ating temperature, as the alignment of some designs is affected by expansion due to the 
heating of the exhaust end. Leveling is done by steel wedges at frequent intervals under 
the edge of the be*l-plate, allowing a space of 1 in. under the bed-plate for grouting. 

There should be sufficient wedges to insure that no deformation occurs between them. 
After the grout has set for a day, they can be withdrawn. Some engineers slightly raise 
the outboard bearings of both turbine and generator to obtain more accurate alignment 
at the coupling by allowing for the deflection due to weight of the spindle and revolving 
field. This, however, is unnecessary with most couplings. Leveling always should be 
done with all weights in place. Detailed information on. erection will be found in the 
instruction books of manufacturers. Kearton’s Steam Turbine Operation also contains 
many data and suggestions for alignment methods, erection, etc. 

"When leveling is completed, the bed-plate is grouted in place, using one part of high- 
grade Portland cement and one part of sharp sand, mixed in a thin grout and well rammed 
to prevent air bubbles under the base. This should cover the foot of the bed-plate at 
least 3 in. Provision usually is made to grout in bed-plates supported on steel. Occa- 
sionally lead, i/ 2 to 1 in. thick, is used in place of grout on structural steel foundations. 
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Sometimes the inside of the bed-plate is completely filled with cement to e,dd more mass 
to the foundation, and lessen vibration. 

Some bed-plates are provided with foundation bolts. These are desirable, but not 
necessary. They are drawn up tight after the grout has set. 

Great care must be exercised when erecting the unit to prevent any dirt lodging in the 
bearings or oil chambers, or foreign matter in the blading. All oil chambers should be 
carefully cleaned, but waste must not be used on account of the lint left behind. 

Oil piping generally is blown out with steam and allowed to dry thoroughly before 
assembly, to remove dirt that may have gotten in during shipment. Steam lines should 
be blown out with full steam pressure before permanently connecting up, to remove any 
pipe scale or dirt from the inside. 

In assembling turbo-generators, great care must be taken to avoid injuring the stator 
coils or bruising the laminations when entering the rotating field into the stator frame. 
This may be prevented by placing wooden strips or bearing plates on the laminations. 

Steam Piping 

PIPING to turbines must provide for expansion and contraction, both of the turbine 
and of the pipe line, so that the least possible stress will be imposed on the turbine. 
Pipe vibrations also must be avoided. 

The steam chest containing the governor regulating valves is either, a, bolted directly 
to the turbine casing, or, b, fastened firmly to the foundation with flexible pipe connec- 
tions from it to the turbine casing. The throttle valve, usually of the automatic spring- 
closing type operated by the overspeed governor, bolts directly to the steam chest and 
may be supported by springs, or in case b, be supported by the foundation. In the latter 
case stresses from the piping cannot be transferred to the casing. 

In both cases, it is desirable, in order to keep the flange joints tight, that there be 
minimum stress on the throttle valve from piping. Allowance should be made in case a, 
for the maximum turbine expansion from cold to working temperature, and the same 
for the piping. This expansion may be halved and piping made up cold by springing into 
position for half the total expansion. Torsional stresses also should be avoided. See 
Sect. 5 for various data on pipe, flanges, etc. 

Practice is tending towards welded pipe joints for high pressure piping. In some 
eases this includes welds between piping, throttle valve and steam chest. See Field 
Welds in Pressure Pipe Lines of Steam Systems, H. N. Boetcher, Trans. A.S.M.E., 
FS P—56-1, Jan., 1934. 

Drains must be provided for all low points in piping, steam chests, bends, etc. The 
manufacturer’s drawings should show tho location of these drains. 

Exhaust Piping must be absolutely air tight. When an expansion joint is used, con- 
sideration must be given to the collapsing effect of the vacuum, and provision made by 
suitable brackets, anchor bolts or other devices to prevent distortion. 

Plant Design 

Turbo-generator plants are arranged in either of two ways: a. The turbo-generators 
are set with their axes at right angles to the boiler-room wall. Condensers are placed 
directly under the turbines. The units are spaced to give ample room between them for 
operating and for dismantling. This distance often is fixed by the space required by 
auxiliaries, which usually are in the basement. Space must be provided at the ends of 
the units to permit the field to be withdrawn from the generator. With large units, this 
results in a wide turbine room and long crane span, b . Large turbines often are placed 
with their axes parallel to the boiler-room wall. The distance between turbines is fixed 
by the space necessary to withdraw the generator field. The condenser usually is set at 
right angles to the turbine axis. Space must be allowed for withdrawing condenser tubes, 
and also at the side of the turbine for dismantling- Vertical condensers at the side of the 
turbine or in condenser pits frequently are used. 

THE COIf DENSER in every case should be placed as close to the turbine exhaust 
as possible. In small sizes, a bellows type copper expansion joint must be placed between 
turbine exhaust and the condenser inlet. Large units often are built with no expansion 
joint, the condenser being bolted directly to the exhaust nozzle. The supporting pads 
on the condenser shell rest on springs. These are adjusted to carry all, or a major portion 
of, the weight of the condenser when full of water. They provide a certain amount of 
flexibility to care for expansion from temperature changes. .All water, air pump, con- 
densate pump and atmospheric exhaust, connections should have expansion joints when 
the condenser is bolted firmly to the turbine in this manner. Rubber expansion joints 
axe used for this purpose. 
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HEADROOM UNDER THE CRANE above engine-room floor must be sufficient to 
permit lifting off the turbine cover and removing the spindle for repairs or inspection. 

PIPING. — The purchaser furnishes piping for cooling -water to and from the oil cooler, 
to and from the regenerator air cooler, for water glands, for steam to and from auxiliary 
oil pump and for drip connections. Manufacturers’ drawings will show where these connec- 
tions can be made. The manufacturer usually supplies all oil piping, piping to steam- 
sealed glands and water cooling piping about bearings when such is used. 

COOLING AIR for small generators may be taken from below the unit, and after 
passing through the generator, may be discharged into the engine-room. In some of the 
older units, air from outside is passed through washers before entering the generator and 
the discharged air is delivered to the boiler-room. This involves much duct work. In 
botJh the above methods, much dirt enters the generator and adheres to the windings. 
In case of a short-circuit, a fire in the windings usually results from the continued supply 
of fresh air. Units now are furnished with a closed system of air circulation and with air 
coolers supplied with condensate or with cooling water from other sources. These elim- 
inate the necessity of cleaning generators, and in case of a short-circuit, the fire is smoth- 
ered by the exhaustion of the limited oxygen supply in the closed system. Small 
breathers with viscous air filters provide for changes in volume in this closed circuit. 

One manufacturer uses the following formulas to give the approximate amounts of 
cooling air that are circulated through generators rated at 80% power factor. For 
36O0~r.p.m. generators from 3000 to 15,000 kw. rating inclusive, cu. ft. per min. of air 

3.7 X kw. rating/ 1000. For 1800-r.p.m. generators from 20,000 to 60,000 kw. rating 
inclusive, cu. ft. per min. of air — 2.4 X kw. rating/6000. 

FLOOR SPACE. — Table 4 gives the approximate overall floor space required by 
General Electric alternating-current turbo-generators for 80% power factor and with 
direct-connected exciters. Table 5 gives similar data on Allis-Chalmers Parsons turbines. 

Table 4. — Space Required by General Electric Turbo-alternators fox 80 %> Power Factor 
and Direct-connected Exciters 



Non-Condensing 

Kw. Rating, 

Condensing 

80% Power 
Factor 

Length , 
ft. in. 

Width, 
ft. in. 

Height, 
ft. in. 

50% Power 
Factor 

Length, 
ft. in. 

Width, 
ft. in. 

Height, 
ft. in. 

to 

6 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

500 

17 

2 

5 

6 

5 

4 

15 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

600 

17 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

20 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

750 

17 

1 1 

5 

6 

5 

7 

25 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

8 ■ 

1,000 

1 8 

2 

5 

11 

5 

9 

35 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1,250 

18 

6 

5 

11 

5 

9 

50 

9 

8 

3 

10 

3 

5 

1,500 

20 

8 

7 

6 

7 

1 

75 

12 

5 

3 

1 1 

4 

10 

2,000 

21 

7 

7 

6 

7 

1 

mo 

12 

7 

3 

1 1 

4 

10 

2,500 

22 

9 

7 

6 

7 

1 

150 

13 

2 

4 

5 

4 

10 

3,000 

24 

7 

8 

7 

7 

1 

200 

13 

4 

4 

5 

4 

10 

3,500 

25 

3 

8 

7 

7 

1 

300 

14 

6 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4,000 

26 

2 

10 

2 

7 

1 

400 

15 

2 

5 

4 

4 

11 

5,000 

29 

1 

10 

10 

6 

2 








6,000 

29 

9 

11 

2 

6 

8 








7,500 

30 

9 


2 

6 

8 








10,000 

33 

8 


8 

8 

7 


j 






12,500 

35 

4 


8 

8 

7 








15,000 

38 

3 


8 

8 

7 


Table S. — Floor Space Required by Allis-Chalmers Parsons 36O0-r.p.m. Turbines 


Kw. 

Length, 
ft. in. 

Width, 
ft. in. | 

Height, 
ft. in. j 

Shipping 

Weight, 

lb. 

Kw. 

Length, 
ft. in. 

Width, 
ft. in. 

Height, 
ft. in. 

Shipping 

Weight, 

lb. 

250 

15 

11 

4 

3 

5 

7 

22,400 

2000 

26 

2 

9 

0 

6 

0 

107,200 

500 

17 

1 

4 

3 

1 5 

7 

28,700 

2500 

27 

10 

10 

1 

6 

0 

1 15,000 

750 

18 

It 

6 

11 

6 

5 

47,200 

3000 

28 

7 

10 

3 

6 

0 

123,000 

1000 

19 

9 

6 

11 

6 

5 

56,600 

4000 

29 

6 

10 

6 

6 

1 

134,000 

1250 

22 

9 

9 

0 

4 

I I 

76,100 

5000 

29 

8 

10 

6 

6 

1 

153,600 

1500 

24 

10 

9 

0 

6 

0 

88,200 

6000 

33 

8 

12 

10 

6 

2 

168,000 


Care and Operation of Steam Turbines 

Manufacturers issue complete instructions for the care and operation of their respec- 
tive units. The Operating Code Manual for Prime Mover Plant, N.E.X.A., 1929, should 
be available to every operator. The following notes direct attention to a few operating 
considerations : 

The logical steps in starting a turbine are: First, the condenser circulating pump and the other 
condenser auxiliaries should be started; next, the auxiliary oil pump on the turbine, and a full oil 
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supply furnished to all bearings. Cooling water should be turned on the oil cooler. Any new oil 
added to the system should be poured through several thicknesses of cheese-cloth to remove 
any chips, cuttings, etc. 

The most difficult part of starting is the proper warming-up of spindle and casing. With 
steam-sealed glands, the vacuum pumps are started and steam turned into the glands. A small 
amount of steam allowed to pass the throttle valve will, on account of its density, rise to the top 
of the casing, causing it to heat and expand. The lower half remains filled with cold air and does 
not change in temperature or form. The result is a distorted cylinder. The same thing occurs 
on a spindle of Parsons construction. Discs also distort if one-half only is heated. It is evident 
that warming with a small amount of steam may cause undesirable distortions, which may result 
in blade rubs. A better method is to suddenly admit enough steam through the throttle valve to 
revolve the spindle, and to then close the throttle until only sufficient steam enters to keep the 
spindle turning over slowly. The rotating blades carry the Bteam around the casing, causing it 
to heat more evenly and rapidly than in any other way. This should continue until the turbine 
is evenly heated, before allowing the machine to speed up. All drains must be kept open during 
the warming process. A blade rub developed in starting probably is due to local distortion, and 
often may be relieved by allowing the turbine to stand for a short time while the heat in the easing 
diffuses through the whole body. Another careful start then may indicate that the blades are 
clear. It is unwise to bring a turbine up to speed without warming, as severe stresses undoubt- 
edly are produced in certain parts. 

STARTING TIP AND LOADING are important considerations on large ttirbines. The 
time required to bring turbines of 20,000 kw. and larger from, cold up to speed varies from 
1/2 to 3 hr., and load may be added at the rate of 1000 to 3000 kw. per min. If possible 
large turbines ought not to be operated at less than 20% of rating. 

Targe spindles must be warmed and cooled with great care to avoid bowing of the 
spindle by uneven heating or cooling. Indicators are provided on the shafts of many 
turbines to show whether the spindle is straight. If a spindle is bowed, it must be brought 
to rest and allowed to stand until all parts axe normal and the bend has disappeared. 

Targe units are provided with motor-driven turning gear which can continuously 
revolve the spindle at about 25 x.p.m. during the shut-down period to keep the spindle 
straight. This gear automatically disengages when starting up. Borne times oil at high 
pressure must be supplied to the bearings when starting to establish the oil film. 

E. Brown ( Engg ., Aug. 22, 1930) proposes placing a heat-insulated cover outside the 
casing, and heating the intervening space electrically to normal operating temperature 
during the shut-down period to permit instantaneous starting. He states that 0. 1 kw.-hr. 
per sq. ft. of outside cover will maintain the turbine in a hot state- This is equivalent 
to 0.1% of full-load steam per hour. 

When turbines connected to generators, and in parallel with water-power plants, 
operate for considerable periods at no load or at times are motored, sufficient steam must 
be admitted past the governing valves to cool and ventilate the blades. 

As the turbine speeds up the glands begin to seal and the vacuum builds up. It is 
well to ascertain if the governor-regulating valve is sufficiently tight to prevent over- 
speeding with no load and full vacuum on the turbine. The turbine next can be syn- 
chronized and the load added. 

In operation, the oil supply to the bearings requires constant watching. 

SHUTTING DOWN. — The turbine is shut down by reversing the above processes in 
the regular order. The machine usually is stopped by tripping the emergency valve, to 
see that it is free and acting properly, or by speeding up the turbine by holding the gov- 
ernor lever until the emergency governor itself acts, at 10% above normal speed. 

It is inadvisable to throw large loads suddenly on turbines, as this may cause the 
boilers to prime and throw water into the superheater. Large, efficient separators before 
the throttle valve are absolutely essential where wet steam is used. 

If the exhaust pipe turns up after leaving the turbine, and rises to a higher level, 
the pocket formed must be drained. Otherwise it will fill with water and lower the 
vacuum on the last rows of blades. A tank pump is best for drainage of such a pipe. 

INSPECTION. — Every turbine should be opened up and inspected periodically, usu- 
ally once a year, to note any wear of parts or other troubles. If wet steam is used from 
boilers that prime or foam, the blades in the first rows may become clogged with ma- 
terial carried over in the steam. Corrosion of blades in rows at the dew point generally 
is due to impure feed water or to no deaeration. Wet steam may cause erosion of the 
last rows of blades. Oil reservoirs require cleaning. Water glands scale up, unless con- 
densate only is used. Clearances in the cylinder require checking. Wear on thrust 
blocks should be noted and corrected. Leakage in throttle and regulating valve seats 
should be stopped. Care must be taken in reassembling to avoid damage to the blading. 

The highest vacuum should be maintained at all times in the condenser exhaust. 
Frequent use of heavy asphaltum paint on all exhaust joints is a good preventive against 
air leaks- 
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Care must be taken in tightening packing on governor valve or automatic valve 
stems to make sure that these are not made so tight as to cause the valve to stick in service. 

Accidents to steam turbines generally are due to one of the following causes: Failure 
of the oil supply; overspeeding, due to failure of the automatic overspeed governor to act; 
failure of blade© due to fatigue of material from vibration; fouling of blades with foreign 
parts in the casing; failure of the discs or drum from internal defects; or starting quickly 
an unevenly-heated and dis torted turbine. Some of these conditions can be foreseen and 
prevented by proper vigilance on the part of the operating engineer. 

TURBINE OPERATING DATA for a period of years will be found in Turbines, 
N.E.L.A. and E.E.I. The following terms have been adopted as standards in stating 
turbine performance: 

Period Honrs, — Total hours per year; 8760 in 1933. 

Service Demand Factor. — The ratio of demand hours to period hours. 

Service Demand Availability Factor. — The ratio of service hours to demand hours. 

Unit Capacity Factor. — The ratio of kilowatt-hours generated to the product of the 
unit rating and period hours. 

Unit Output Factor. — The ratio of kilowatt-hours generated to the product of the unit 
rating and service hours. 

Unit Operation Factor. — The ratio of service hours to period hours. 

Maximum Possible Unit Operation Factor. — The ratio of the sum of the service hours 
and the reserve hours to the period hours. 

Table 6 from Turbines, E.E.I., 1934, gives such performance data oyer a period of 
years. This shows a steady improvement in those factors associated with availability 
and reliability and also indicates the outage factors of the complete unit. The effects 
of the depression after 1930 also can be noted. 

OPERATION INDICATORS. — The erection of turbo-generator sets in the open has 
necessitated a more complete enclosure of all parts and the development of new instru- 
ments to show the conditions of operation. Instruments are under development to show 
the expa nsio n of spindle relative to casing, to detect the degree of vibration or changes 
in vibration, to indicate the touching or rubbing of parts inside the casing, shaft eccen- 
tricity and axial clearance, and to control valves from remote stations. These instru- 
ments probably will be placed in all new stations, open or enclosed. See Apparatus for 
Steam Turbin© Control, R. B. Smith, Elec. Jour., Sept., 1932. 

Availability and Reliability are important factors in turbine construction and opera- 

Table 6. — Average Performance of Units of 20,000 Kilowatts Capacity and Barger 


Period Analyzed 


1914- 

1921 

1 1922 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Turbine units rew wed 

. 78 


74 


87 


191 


153 


186 


Service demand factor, percent 

. 77. 

.80 

74. 

80 

78. 

40 

68. 

80 

70. 

55 

71. 

,11 

Service demand availability factor, percent. . . 

. 85. 

,50 

71 . 

OO 

92. 

30 

94. 

60 

i 92. 

16 

94. 

.62 

Unit capacity factor, peroent 

. 43. 

,80 

48. 

10 

51. 

60 

44. 

40 

49. 

20 

46. 

.13 

Unit output factor, percent 

. 66. 

00 

70. 

60 

71. 

30 

68. 

20 

64. 

.44 

66. 

.89 

Service hours factor, percent 

. 66. 

50 

68. 

10 

72. 

40 

65. 

10 

67. 

,06 

67. 

.14 

Turbine outage factor, percent 

6. 

93 

7. 

90 

7. 

.33 

7. 

29 

6. 

,28 

6. 

.36 

Generator outage factor, percent 

. 2. 

,56 

3. 

10 

1. 

.74 

1. 

85 

1 . 

.70 

1 . 

.68 

Condenser outage factor, percent 

1 . 

,20 

2. 

50 

3. 

.18 

3. 

51 

2. 

,65 

2. 

.75 

Other causes outage factor, percent 

. 0. 

.66 

1 . 

80 

0. 

.66 

0. 

98 

0. 

.57 

1 . 

.06 

Total outage factor, percent 

. 11 . 

.35 

15. 

,30 

12. 

.91 

13. 

63 

11. 

.20 

11 . 

.85 

Reserve hours factor, percent 

. 22. 

.05 

16. 

,60 

14, 

.69 

21 . 

25 

21 . 

.74 

21 . 

.04 

Maximum possible unit operation 

. 88, 

.55 

84. 

70 

87, 

.09 

86. 

35 

88. 

.80 

88 

J 8 


1928 j 

| 1929 | 

| 1930 | 

| 1931 i 

| 1932 ” 

| 1933 

Turbine units reviewed 

. 207 


276 


324 


334 


291 


310 


Service demand factor, percent 

. 72 

.09 

69. 

.43 

65 

.58 

60. 

40 

51 . 

.01 

50, 

.30 

Service demand availability factor, percent. . . 

. 96 

.01 

96. 

,27 

96 

.0 1 

96. 

50 

95. 

.73 

96 

.36 

Unit capacity factor, percent 

. 48 

.15 

40. 

57 

43 

.35 

38. 

42 

30. 

.52 

34, 

.97 

Unit output factor, percent 

. 69 

.44 

60. 

,71 

68, 

.86 

63. 

,65 

62, 

.50 

72, 

. 1 5 

Service hours factor, percent 

. 68 

.58 

66, 

,84 

62 

.96 

57. 

,93 

48 

.83 

48 

.47 

Turbine outage factor, percent . . . 

. 5 

.73 

5 

.02 

4 

.44 

4. 

,20 

3 

.90 

5 

.22 

Generator outage factor, percent 

1 

.13 

1 , 

,47 

1 

.52 

0. 

,95 

0. 

.69 

0 

.80 

Condenser outage factor, percent 

- 2 

.77 

2, 

.61 

2 

.51 

2. 

,16 

1 

.75 

1 

.42 

Other causes outage factor, percent 

. 0 

.57 

0, 

.72 

0 

.70 

1 . 

,06 

0 

.82 

0 

.62 

Total outage factor, percent 

. 10 

.22 

9, 

.82 

9 

. 1 7 

8. 

.37 

7 

.16 

8 

.06 

Reserve hours factor, percent 

. 21 

.22 

23 

.34 

27 

.87 

33. 

,70 

44 

.01 

43 

.47 

Maximum possible unit operation 

. 89 

80 

90 

.18 

90 

.83 

91 . 

.63 

92 

.84 

91 

.94 
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tion, since outages not only cost money but may lead to shut-downs of the entire electri- 
cal system. Possible gains in economy sometimes have been sacrificed to obtain more 
rugged and reliable operating units. 

SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER OPERATION of steam turbo-generator seta often is 
practiced. Generally the manufacturer refuses to accept responsibility for such an oper- 
ating condition, although few failures have been assigned to this cause. If the turbine 
is still coupled to the generator during such operation, particular care must be taken 
with disc-type turbines to properly ventilate the unit with, steam to remove the heat 
generated by windage in the various stages. This is done by admitting steam throu gh 
an orifice into the first stage of the casing. This ste am , while supplying some of the 
energy to overcome the mechanical losses of the set, is less than the normal no-load steam. 
The amount of heat generated, and the location of the hottest stage depends upon the 
size, type and number of stages and on the density in the turbine casing. The condenser 
usually is kept in service to maintain a high vacuum. Thermometers are placed on the 
turbine casing to indicate the rise in temperature when operated as a synchronous con- 
denser. The limiting temperatures are about 500° F. for a steel casing and 400° F. for 
a cast-iron casing for small units. In large turbines, man ufacturers have placed erven 
lower limits. 

When the turbine is uncoupled and the generator operated alone as a synchronous 
condenser, it is started as a motor by being tied-in electrically with another operating 
unit and brought up to speed. 

13. CORRECTION FACTORS FOR TURBINE BATA 

AN INCREASE IN STEAM PRESSURES increases the heat drop, which tends to 
reduce steam consumption at a given load and leads to lower leaving losses. Increased 
density leads to higher friction losses in the high-pressure section of the turbine. If 
initial temperature is constant, moisture increases in the low-pressure stages, tending to 
decrease efficiency, p, the ratio of wheel to steam speeds, decreases for each stage but 
R, the reheat factor, increases. Hence cumulative heat increases. The net result is a 
slight decrease in efficiency, together with lower steam consumption. 

AN INCREASE IN VACUUM increases the heat drop and decreases steam consump- 
tion. p decreases, tending to lower efficiency. The leaving loss increases- The net 
result is lowered efficiency, but also decreased steam consumption. 

AN INCREASE IN INITIAL STEAM TEMPERATURE decreases density of the 
high-pressure steam and tends to increase efficiency. It increases the heat drop, and 
decreases p, which tends to decrease efficiency. This often is offset by the decreased 
moisture in the low-pressure section, although leaving losses tend to increase. The net 
effect is a slight increase in efficiency, accompanied by a decrease in steam consumption. 

CORRECTION FACTORS. — As it may be impossible to reproduce on a plant test 
exactly the standard conditions specified in the contract, every steam turbine guarantee 
should contain in the contract, the corrections agreed upon for such variations from 
standard conditions as may occur on test. The corrections will vary with the various 
types and sizes of turbines, and with certain assumptions in their designs, and should 
cover variations in initial pressure, superheat or quality, vacuum and load. 

Only the manufacturer can state, with any degree of assurance, reasonable correction 
factors for his particular design. The purchaser, however, can check these by noting 
whether there is any appreciable change in the engine efficiency when the corrections are 
applied. 

In the interests of fairness and accuracy, the purchaser should ask for guarantees 
only under actual every-day operating conditions, such as usual throttle pressure, super- 
heat or quality and vacuum, which he reasonably can obtain on test, and which will, 
therefore, not need corrections. True values for corrections can be determined only by 
a series of tests where the conditions are varied one by one, all other conditions being 
maintained standard, and the results compared. 

Correction factors for all possible conditions cannot be stated for lack of space. The 
following data (Tendencies in Steam Turbine Development, H. L. Guy, Proc. Inst. Mech. 
Engrs., 1929) will indicate the relative magnitude of the various corrections: 

The steam or heat consumption at standard conditions is found by multiplying the 
measured quantity from the test by the correction factor. Standard conditions are 350 
lb. per sq. in. gage; 750° F.; 29 in. vac.; four-stage bleeding co heat feed to 300° F. Al- 
though not stated in article, these figures probably apply to 40,000~kw., 1500 r.p.m. 
units. 

The correction for initial steam pressure, temperature, and vacuum is much smaller 
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if performance is expressed as heat consumption than as steam consumption. The correc- 
tion factors apply to one specific load, the Most Efficient Load. Other factors must be 
provided for partial or full loads, particularly vacuum correction, factors which vary 
appreciably with load. See Goudie, Steam Turbines, p. 621. 


j Prewar* Correction Factors 


Pressure, lb. per &q. in. gage 300 325 350 375 400 

Pox steam consumption 0.979 0.99 1.00 1.011 1.022 

Pox heat cons um ption 0.982 0.991 1.00 1.009 1.018 

A straight line variation may be assumed for lesser increases or decreases. 

Superheat Correction Factors 

Steam te m perature, °F 720 735 750 765 78-0 

Pot steam consumption 0. 980 0 . 989 1 . 00 1 . 012 1 , 025 

Por heat consumption 0.989 0.995 1.00 1.007 1 .014 

Vacuum Correction Factors 

Y&cuum. in 28.4 28.6 28.8 29.0 29.2 29.4 

For steam consumption, - 0.96S 0.979 0.989 1.00 1.01 1.021 

For heat consumption - 0.977 0.985 0.993 1.00 1.005 1.009 

Feed Temperature Correction Factors 

Feed temperature, °F 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 

For steam consumption. . . . 1.041 1.028 1.015 1.00 0.984 0.966 0.945 

For heat consumption 0.9S5 0.992 0.997 1.00 1.001 1.002 1.002 


LOAD CORRECTION where necessary is determined by an interpolation or extrapo- 
lation of the Willans Line drawn from the results of actual tests and after all other cor- 
rections have been applied. The total steam (or heat) consumption for the output for 
which the correction is desired, may be determined from the formula: 


(Mt - Mg) X (W e ■ 

(Wt - Wa) 


where W c — output for which correction is desired; Wt ~ output of the test requiring 
correction ; IT® ~ output for an adj scent test employed for determining the load correc- 
tion; M c ~ total steam, (or heat) for the corrected output W c , lb. (or B.t.u.) per hr.; 
Mt = total steam (or heat) for the output Wt of the test requiring load correction, other- 
wise corrected to the specified operating conditions, in lb. (or B.t.u.) per hr.; M a = total 
steam (or heat) for the output W a of the adj acent test, corrected to the specified operating 
conditions employed in determining the correction, lb. (or B.t.u.) per hr. 

RULES FOR STEAM TURBINE TESTS are given in the A.S.M.E. Power Test Code. 
See p, 16-22. 


14. TURBINE PERFORMANCE 


Steam turbine performance usually is stated in tables giving size, speed, initial steam 
and exhaust conditions, and pounds of steam per kw.-hr. These tables, while of interest 
to engineers for reference, have three limitations: 1. It is impossible in a small space 
to quote tests for every possible steam condition under which turbines of many sizes 
may operate; 2. Builders seldom allow any tests to be published except the best records 
made by their equipment, and such tests obviously do not represent average conditions; 
3. Turbine builders, are prepared to furnish different types of the same size of unit, and 
frequently of different efficiencies, built to meet quite different conditions. For instance, 
a simple, cheap unit, with a low ratio of blade speed to steam speed and high leaving 
lasses may be best suited for certain commercial conditions. For other conditions, a 
more expensive turbine, of more refined construction, with a high ratio of blade speed 
to steam speed, and with low leaving losses, may be most desirable. The latter will have 
a much lower steam consumption and higher cost than the first unit. 

The following data will serve as a guide in estimating turbine performance or in check- 
ing tests: 

ENGINE EFFICIENCY. — Operating conditions, particularly on small turbines, vary 
over such a wide range that tables covering every condition are beyond space limitations. 
The engine efficiency is used in the following paragraphs as a measure of performance of 
the smaller units. 

The steam consumption of these units readily can be determined by dividing 3412 
(the heat equivalent of 1 kw.) by the product of the engine efficiency, r\ e at the generator 
tewnninals and the adiabatic heat drop from initial steam conditions to exhaust pres- 
sure. Thus lb. per kw-hr. = 3412/[7j f ,(fii — h-*)] 

The i sen tropic heat drop (hi — hi) can be found from a M oilier diagram or can be 
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calculated from the Steam Tables (see p. 5—03). The steam consumption in terms of 
brake-horsepower can be calculated by substituting 2543 for the horsepower and tf for 
the engine efficiency at the coupling. Thus lb. per B. Hp.-hr. = 2543/ [^(At — At)] 

Leaving loss also may be considered at the same time as engine efficiency, as it is a 
measure of the unutilised velocity from the last row of blades. 

Since turbines operate best under the conditions for which they are designed, the 
efficiency ratio under any other set of operating conditions will vary from the ratio at the 
specified conditions. On account of the high leaving loss from the last rows of blades 
of high-vacuum turbines, it often happens that a higher efficiency ratio may be obtained 
at a somewhat lower vacuum than specified, even though the steam co nsum ption per 
kw-hr. may be higher. 

HEAT CONSUMPTION of a turbine is expressed in B.t.u. per hr. See p. 3—72. 

British practice expresses turbine performance in terms of th er mal efficiency. This 
is the ratio of 3412 (the heat equivalent of 1 kw.) to the heat consumption of the unit, 
expressed in B.t.u. per ksv-hr. 

Another British practice is to state the Jc value for a unit where 



where 2d 2 is the sum of the squares of the mean diameters, in., of all rows. The hi gh par 
the value of k, the greater is the engine efficiency as a rule. Another si-miliar factor e*llftd l 
by Kraft (The Modern Steam Turbine, p. 31) the Parsons c^eficimi or quality factor 
q — TiiV^o. where 2-u* = the sum of the squares of the various wheel speeds, ft. per sec.; 
and ho = isentropic heat drop, B.t.u., from initial conditions to final pressure. 2v* gives 
an idea of the bulk of a turbine and consequently of the price of the unit. Kraft gives 
the following values of engine efficiency at the coupling for various values of qz 
q « 5000 7500 10,000 12,500 15,000 17,500 

rj c = 59.8% 77.2% 81.5% 84.2 % 85.5% 86% 

He points out that an increase in q means an increased number of stages, and that a 
large increase in q gives only a comparatively small increase in efficiency in the higher 
ranges. Also, the quality factor q may be higher for reaction turbines for the same 
efficiency than for impulse units. 

Table 7 represents the performance of single-stage velocity-type non-condensing tur- 
bines for direct connection to the driven apparatus- Blade speeds vary from 300 to 500 
ft. per sec. The higher values of engine efficiency refer to the performance under the 
most favorable steam conditions for that particular design; the lower values refer to per- 
formance under less favorable conditions. 


Table 7. — Performance of Single-stage, Non-condensing Steam Turbines 


Brake 

Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Referred to B.Hp. 

Brake 

Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Referred to B.Hp. 

Brake 

Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Referred to B.Hp. 

25 

34 to 44% 

125 

41 to 48.5% 

300 

47 to 53% 

50 

37 to 46 

1 50 

42 to 49 

400 

48 to 54 

75 

38 to 47 

200 

44 to 51 



IOO 

40 to 48 

2 50 

45 to 52 




The figures in. Table 8 represent best efficiencies for single-stage, direct-connected 
velocity-type steam turbines operating under the conditions stated, as furnished by one 
American manufacturer- All figures are for dry saturated or slightly superheated st-eam. 
Exhaust pressure, 14.7 lb. per sq. in., abs. Lower efficiencies often will be quoted to 
obtain a cheaper turbine. 


Table 8. — Engine Efficiencies Based on B. Hp. of Single-stage, Velocity-type, 
Non-condensing Turbines 


Rated 

Inlet Press ure = 

300 lb. persq. in., gage 

Inlet Pressure = 
150 lb. per stj. in., 

gage 

B.Hp. 

3600 r.p.m. 

2700 r.p.m. 

1 800 r.p.m. 

3600 r.p.m. 

2700 r.p.m. 

1 800 r.p.m. 

25 

34.5 

34.0 

30.5 

36.2 

36. 0 

32.9 

50 

39.0 

38.0 

32.6 

40.7 

40. 0 

35.0 

100 

44.5 

42.5 

33.6 

46.2 

44. 5 

36.0 

200 

49.0 

44.5 

34. 1 

50.5 

46. 5 

36.5 

400 

51 .5 

45. 5 

34.4 

53.0 

47. 5 

37.0 


Blade speed has an important influence on turbine efficiency. Higher blade speeds 
can be secured either by a relatively large wheel at moderate speed, or a relatively emai l 
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wheel at very high speed. In practice, the latter condition has been found most desir- 
able, as the disc friction and blade losses usually are less for the smaller wheel- The very 
high speed must be reduced through mechanical gearing to the required slow speed of the 
driven uni*. 

The figures of Table 9, applying to single-stage, geared, velocity-type turbines, run- 
ning at blade speeds of 500 to 650 ft. per sec. show by comparison with Table 7 the im- 
provement to be obtained with high blade speeds obtained through small discs and reduc- 
tion gearing. While these values do not refer to one specific type of turbine in both 
cases, it would seem that the increase in blade speeds has resulted in an apparent increase 
in the efficiency ratio of approximately 5%. 


Table 9. — Performance of If on-condensing Single-stage, Geared Turbines of 
High Blade-speed 


Brake 

Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Referred to B.Hp. 

Brake 

Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Referred to B.Hp. 

Brake 

Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Referred to B.Hp. 

25 

42 to 51% 

125 

47 to 55% 

300 

51 to 58% 

50 

44 to 53 

150 

48 to 56 

400 

53 to 59 

75 

45 to 54 

200 

49 to 57 



Id© 

46 to 55 

250 

50 to 58 




For certain purposes, as driving boiler-feed pumps, fans and other station auxiliaries, 
steam economy of the driving turbine is usually not a matter of great importance, since 
the exhaust is used to heat feedwater. Rugged construction and reliability of operation, 
combined with low first cost are usually the controlling factors in. the choice of such a unit. 

EFFICIENCY RATIO OF RE-ENTRY TURBINES. — Curves are given by Francis 
Hodgkinson (Historical Review of Steam Turbine Progress, Elec. Jour., 1918) which in- 
dicate that the engine efficiency, based on electrical output of non-condensing, direct- 
connected, single-wheel units of the re-entry type, such as are used for small lighting out- 
fits by contractors is as follows, with 175-lb. gage pressure dry steam: 12% on a 1-kw. 
unit, 29% on a 5-kw. unit, and 23% on a 10-kw. unit. Geared turbines of the re-entry 
type give the following probable engine efficiencies, based oh electrical horsepower, with 
175-lb. gage pressure dry saturated steam, non-condensing: 50-kw\, 44%; 100-kw., 47%; 
150-kw., 48.5%; 20O-kw., 50%. 

SMALL IMPULSE TURBINES. — J. Y. Dahlstrand (Characteristic Curves of Steam 
Turbines, Poioer Plant Engg., Aug. 1, 1924) discusses certain main characteristics of tur- 
bines of the impulse type below 500 kw., where the steam is throttled into the first-stage 
nasties. He points out that: 

1. The relation, between power output and ring pressure before first-stage nozzles approximates 
a straight line function. 2. The no-load pressure will increase with increased operating speed, 
and also will rise with increased back pressure. 3. An increase in steam line pressure on a given 
turbine with a given output, speed and back pressure, will not materially benefit the steam rate of 
ouch a turbine. The only benefit results from a slight superheating of the steam through throttling. 
To realise full benefit from increased steam pressure, the nozzle areas should be reduced to raise 
ring pressure to the maximum permissible, the nozzle expansion ratios being made correct for the 
higher pressure. 4. The relation between ring pressure and steam flow through nozzles will closely 
follow a straight line function, especially at its upper points, unless back pressure is very high; 
it then will bend along its entire length, following a hyperbolic equation. 5. The steam flow is 
practically independent of operating speeds with impulse turbines. 6. It is impossible to give 
definite rules for relations between steam rate or lb. of steam per kw-hr., at full load and at partial 
loads, but, in general, the following factors will vary but little for any size or type of impulse turbine 
up to 500 kw. 

!/4 load 1/2 load 3/ 4 load Full load 


Non-condensing 40% 20% 8% 0 

Condensing 20% 10 % 4% 0 


With throttle governing these factors state the percent by which the steam rate at partial 
loads exceeds the steam rate at full or most efficient load on such throttle-governed turbines. 
7. The power output for a given ring pressure will be influenced to a very small extent by super- 
heating the steam. For a turbine operating condensing there will be practically no change, but 
for a non-condensing turbine, superheat will increase the power output at the rate of 0.3% for 
10° F. superheat for the first 150° F. of superheat. The total steam flow at a given ring pressure 
of a non-condensing or condensing turbine will decrease at an approximate rate of 1% for 14° F. 
of superheat for the first 150° F. of superheat. As a result of these two considerations, the steam 
rate of a non-condensing turbine will decrease about 1% for an average of 10° F. superheat, and 
that of a condensing turbine will decrease 1% for an average of 14° F. superheat for the first 150° F. 
of superheat. 8. Moisture will increase the total steam flow through a turbine for a given ring 
pressure by as many percent as the percentage of moisture present for qualities above 97%. 
It will decrease the power for a given ring pressure to about the same extent for the same qualities. 
That is, the steam rate will be increased at the rate of 2% for each percent of moisture for qualities 
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,bove 97%. For qualities below 97% the effect will not be quite so great. 9. For steam line 
pressures of ISO In. per sq- in, gage and over, small changes in back pressure or vacuum will not 
affect the steam flow of impulse turbines appreciably. 

For non-condensing turbines, power will decrease and steam rates will increase, on an average, 
by the percentages given for each pound of added bacx pressure up to 15 ib. gage. 

Steam pressure, lb. per sq. in. gage 200 1 50 125 10© 75 

Percent decrease in power or percent increase in steam rate. . . 2 1.5 3 4 5 

Condensing turbines, designed for 28-in. vacuum, with ateam pressures of about 150 to 200 lb. 
per sq. in. gage, will increase in steam rate at about the following percentages: 

Vacuum, in. of mercury 27 20 24 

Increase in steam rate . 1 . 1,1 . . . . 6% 1 1 . 5 % is . 5%, 

At partial loads, the increases will be greater. 10. As stated under (8) the steam line pressure 
will not greatly improve the steam rate, unless ring pressure also is raised to give proper pressure 
drop over the governor valve. If this change is made, the effect of steam line pressure on steam 
rate is as follows, 150 lb. per sq. in. gage, being taken as normal. 


Non-condensing. 


Steam line pressure, lb. per sq. in., gage. 
Percent change in steam rate 

Condensing. 

Steam line pressure, lb. per sq. in., gage. 
Percent change in steam rate 


200 

175 

150 

125 

100 

75 

-5 

-3 

0 

+5 

+■10 

- f -2 

200 

175 

150 

125 

10 O 

75 

• 2.5 

- 1.5 

0 

+• 2.5 

+ 5 

+ 10 


It will be found that many of these general rules apply also to throttle-governed turbines 0 # 
greater size than 500 kw. 


PERFORMANCE OF NO IT -CONDENSING TURBINES at 3600 r.p.m. under 1034 
plant conditions is given, in Table 10 in terms of engine efficiency at the generator termi- 
nals in percent. Most efficient load is generally full rating. 


Table 10. — Engine Efficiencies of Non-condensing Turbines, 3600 r.; 


Size, Kw. 

A* 

B t 

CJ 

Size, Kw. 

A* 

Bt 

c i 

500 

53% 

58.5% 

58 -61% 

5,000 


73% 

72 -73% 

1000 

59% 

65% 

63 -65% 

6,000 



74% 

72.5-74% 

2000 

3000 

4000 

61.5% 

62.2% 

62.5% 

69% 

71.5% 

! 72.5% 

67.5-69% 

70 -71.5% 

71 .5-72. 5% 

8,000 

10,000 


75% 

76% 


* A. From Economic Considerations in the Application of Modern Steam Turbines to Power 
Generation, A. G. Christie, Mech. Engg., July, 1930, to apply to average non-condensing turbines 
of various speeds for steam conditions up to 250 lb. per sq. in. gage, 550° F., and atmospheric 
pressure at exhaust. 

t B. From discussion by R. T. Luce, Mech. Engg., April, 1931, p. 275; gives performance of 
well-designed non-condensing turbines of 3600 r.p.m. for practice in 1931, in operating conditions 
where advantage is taken of the fact that expansion is confined almost wholly to the superheat 
region, and of the large quantities of steam required which permits the use of long blades. High 
values of the speed ratio can be used and leaving losses can be reduced to a minimum. 

t C. Figures supplied by a leading builder of small turbines, and apply to 1934 plant conditions. 


PERFORMANCE OF SMALLER CONDENSING TURBINES at 3600 r.p.m. under 
1934 conditions, based upon engine efficiency at the generator terminals at most efficient 
load, usually at 80% of rating, is given in Table 1 1. 


Table 11. — Engine Efficiencies of Small Condensing Turbines, 3600 r.p.m. 


Size, Kw. 

A* 

B t 

c t 

Size, JKw. 

A* 

B t 

C t 

250 

500 

750 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 



55.5% 

60. 5% 

64. 0% 

65. 5% 

70. 0% 

5.000 

6.000 

7.000 

8.000 

9.000 

10.000 

7 3. 0% 

73. 7% 

74. 2% 

74. 8% 

75. 2% 

75. 5% 

74—75% 

74-75.5% 


59% 

62.5% 

65.0% 

69.0% 

71.0% 

72.2% 

60 -63% 

63 -66.5% 
66 -68% 

70 -71.5% 

72 -73.5% | 


73.5-74.5% 1 





* A. From Economic Considerations in the Application of Modern Steam Turbines to Power 
Generation, A. G. Christie, Mech. Engg., July, 1930; applies to average single-cylinder, 3600 r.p.m, 
turbines for steam conditions up to 300 lb. per sq. in. gaito, 600° F., 2S.5 in. vacuum, 

t B. Figures supplied by a leading builder of small turbines, and apply to 1632 plant conditi >us. 
t C. {Similar figures to B, from a second builder of small units for industrial plants under 1932 
steam conditions. 

The figures of Table 12, supplied by an American manufacturer, represent best effi- 
ciencies for multi-stage, geared, condensing turbines of the impulse type, operating with 
conditions that roughly approximate: 200 ib. per sq. in. gage, 150° F. superheat, ‘JSi/oin. 
vacuum. These urnts are suitabLe for pump drive, blower drive, marine service and other 
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applicatiom. Turbin® speed will be selected to suit the conditions by selecting proper 
gear ratio. Figures include the gear loss. 


Table 12. — Efficiency of Multi-stage, Geared Condensing Turbines 


Rated 

B.Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Based on B.Hp. 

Rated 

lUIp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Based on B.Hp. 

Rated 

B.Hp. 

Engine Efficiency 
Based on B.Hp. 

20 J 

52,5 

750 

64 . 5 

3,000 

71.8 

300 

57.0 

1000 

66 . 0 

5,000 

73.3 

400 

60.5 

1500 

68.2 

7,500 

73.8 

50*0 

62.0 

2000 

69.8 

10,000 

74.0 


VACUUM in all the above and subsequent data is assumed to be measured in inches 
of mercury, and referred to a 30-in. barometer. Thus a 29-in. vacuum is equivalent to 
(30 — 29) =* 1 in. absolute pressure = 0.491 lb. per sq. in., absolute = 96.67% vacuum. 

TESTS OF SMALL TURBO-GENERATORS. — Tables 13 and 14 are from tests of 
small turbo-generators such as are used in industrial plants and small central stations. 


Table 13. — Test of 1000-kw. Turbine, 3600 r.p.m. 

Steam Conditions, 1501b., gage, 450° F., Exhaust 5 lb., gage 


Throttle pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs.. , 

Throttle temperature, deg. F 

Exhaust pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. . , 

Turbine speed, r.p.m 

Total steam, lb. per hr 

Kw. output 

Steam rate, lb. per kw-hr,. 


164.6 

451.5 
20.0 
3612 
9552 

225 

42.5 


164.6 

467.3 

20.0 

3613 

11,989 

325 

36.9 


164.6 

464.0 

20.0 

3609 

16,004 

475 

33.7 


164.6 

474.9 

20.0 

3617 

22,205 

700 

31.7 


164.6 
476.9 
20.0 
3610 
27,624 
910 
30. 3 


Table 14. — Test of 2500-kw. Turbine, 3600 r.p.m. 
Steam, Conditions, 185 lb., gage, 500° F., 28 in. Vacuum 


Throttle pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. . 

Throttle temperature, deg. F 

Exhaust pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. , 

Turbine speed, r.p.m 

Total steam, lb. per hr 

Kw. output, 

Steam rate, lb. per kw-hr 


200.6 

200.6 

200.6 

200.6 

200. 6 

502.4 

501,8 

503.0 

499.0 

502.0 

0.98 

0. 98 

1. 08 

1.23 

1 .47 

3589 

3604 

3599 

3597 

3596 

12,514 

14,834 

22,998 

29,918 

36,798 

770 

990 

1,605 

2,100 

2,560 

16.25 

14.99 

14.32 

14.25 

14.37 


Tests of &©00*4cw., 3600 r.p.m., Allis-Chalmers, Parsons Turbine.— The following data from a 
consulting engineer’s official test are typical of the results which may be expected from this class of 
unit. Steam conditions were: 235 lb. per sq. in. gage; 522° F. ; and 28 in. vacuum. 

3000 4500 5000 6000 

fite&m rate, lb. per kw-hr 12.67 11.15 11.00 11.62 

Tests on 7500-kw., 3600 r.p.xn. Turbines. — Tests on two different Westinghouse tur- 
bines of 7500 kw. capacity, 3600 r.p.m., under different operating conditions are given 
in Tables 15 and 16. 


Table 15. — Test of 7500-kw., 3600 r.p.m. Turbine with. Back Pressure 

Steam Conditions, 650 lb., gage, 700° F., 150 lb., gage. Back Pressure 


Throttle pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. . 

Throttle temperature, deg. F 

Exhaust pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. . 

Exhaust temperature, deg. F 

Kw. load on generator 

Total steam, lb. per hr 

Steam rate. lb. per kw-hr 


662.9 

661.9 

663.4 

663, 4 

699.0 

697.0 

694.0 

693.0 

159.5 

163.2 

162.3 

163.6 

438.0 

427.0 

420.0 

417.0 

4217 

5865 

6697 

6992 

153,350 

201,120 

225,330 

231,080 

36. 36 

34.29 

33. 65 

33.05 


Table 16. — Test of 7500-kw., 3600 r.p.m. Condensing Turbine 

Steam Conditions, 185 lb., gage, 500® F., 28-in. Vacuum 


Throttle Pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. , 

Throttle temperature, deg. F 

Vacuum, in. of mercury 

Kw. load on generator 

Het condensate, lb. per hr 

Steam rate, lb. per kw. hr 


192. 7 

193.7 

197.3 

193.4 

500. 7 

504. 8 

517.7 

519.5 

28.03 

27.99 

28.08 

28.06 

1880 

3705 

5359 

6903 

31,640 

52,346 

69,788 

87,316 

19.37 

14.1 2 

1 3.0 

12.63 


661. 7 
693. 0 
165.4 
425.0 
7589 
263,500 
34.72 


192.8 
509. I 
28.01 
7666 
I 00,140 
13. 1 


Efficiencies in Table 16 may be exceeded in modern efficient turbines operating with 
higher steam temperatures. 


Performance of 1800 r.p.m. Condensing Turbines under steam conditions up to 450 lb pet 
sq. in. gage, 750 F. and 29 in. vacuum is shown in Table 17. (From data in* Economic Considers- 
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tions in Application of Modem Steam Turbines to Power Generation, A. G. Christie, Meth. Engg. t 
July, 1930.) This table presents values of the engine efficiency at the generator terminals at the 
most efficient load for given name plate ratings of the turbines. In general most efficient load is 
at about 80% of rating. Thus for a turbine rated at 30,000 kw. the engine efficiency n e * 77.2% 
applies to a generator output at most efficient load of SO, 000 X 0.8 » 24,000 kw. 


Table 17* — Performance of 1800 r.p.m- Condensing Turbines 


Rating, kw. 

Engine 
Efficiency, V e 

Eating, kw. 

Engine 

Efficiency, 

Eating, kw. 

Engine 
Efficiency, n g 

10,000 

74.8 

50,000 

78.3 

90,000 

79.4 

20,000 

76.2 

60,000 

78.6 

100,000 

79.5 

30,000 

77.2 

70,000 

79. 

150,000 

80 

40,000 

78.0 

80,000 

79.2 




DISTRIBUTION OF LOSSES. — K. Baumann (Some Recent Developments in Larg® 
Steam Turbine Practice, Jour. Inst. Elec. Engrs., lix, p. 590, 1021), presents the follow- 
ing figures for the parasitic losses of an impulse steam turbine of 28,900 kw. output at 
the generator coupling at 1500 r.p.m. 

a. Mechanical losses — constant kw. losses in per cent of turbine output at coupling. 


Disc friction 

Diaphragm leakage losses . . . 
High-pressure gland losses . . 
Water and steam seal losses. 

Bearing losses 

Governor and oil pump drive. 
Total mechanical losses 


Loss Measured in 
kw. at Coupling 
315 
174 
185 
36 
10 © 

16 

835 


Loses in Percent 
of Output 
1.09 
0.6 
0.64 
0.12 
0.38 
0.05 
2.89 


b. Velocity losses in percent of isen tropic heat drop (Ai — hi) . 


Steam chest losses 0 . 53% 

Leaving losses, last blades 2.85 

Exhaust losses 0.75 

Total steam chest and leaving losses 3.38 

Total in percent of turbine output at coupling 3.64 

Total losses of turbine in percent of turbine output at coupling 6.53 


These losses do not include nozzle or blade losses usually expressed as diagram or blade 
efficiency. 

DATA ON ENGINE EFFICIENCIES will be found in Post War Turbine Develop- 
ment, C. I>. Gibb ( Proc . Inst. Mech. Engrs., 1931). He states the following values of 
the internal engine efficiency of turbines built by C. A. Parsons & Co.; 1600 kw., 67%; 
2500 kw, 80%; 5000 kw., 82%; 10,000 kw., 84%; 25,000 kw., 85.5%. He calls particular 
attention to the gains made in. years 1920-1930 in the efficiency of the smaller turbines. 
This gain is attributed to improved designs of nozzles and blading, to the use of higher 
values of p, the ratio of wheel to steam velocities, to the elimination of eddies in the steam 
flow by the use of coned blading, to careful design of steam chests and nozzle boxes, and 
to thin leaving edges on nozzles and blades. A comprehensive table of turbine perform- 
ances is included in the paper. 

The Brown Boveri Review, Jan. 1931, states that the largest single-cylinder turbine at 3000 r.p.m. 
built by that company develops an engine efficiency at the coupling of 81%, with 300 lb. per sq. in. 
gage steam pressure. Data are presented on a peak load turbine which operates oyer a range 
of load from 50% to 150% of nominal rating at an average engine efficiency at the coupling of Sl%. 
The heat consumption varies only 6% from 50% to 150% of nominal rating. 


Sweden, 

before the y*. ~ — ■ — , 

at the generator terminals was 85.6%. These are among the best recorded figures and indicate a 
high efficiency of the turbine blading. 

Alden and Balcke (Steam Turbine Practice in the II. S., Trans . , A.S.M.E., FSP-55~3a, 1933) 


t toe range ui t *.o/o «« o*..*. P , .. . 

Tests of a 40,000-kw. General Electric Turbo-generator Unit. — NTo steam extracted from 
turbine. (See Turbines. U.E.UA., 1930, Test No. 11.) 17-stage turbine, 1800 r.p.m.; generator, 
13,800 volts, 3-phase, 60 cycles; etcher, 250 volts at full load, 160 kw., 1800 r.p.m., direct-con- 
nected; generator furnished with U-tube fin air cooler. The test results are given in Table If*. 
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Test of an 80,000-krw. Westinghouse Steam Extraction Turbo-generator Unit with steam 
extracted at four stages of turbine (See Turbines M.E.L.A., 1931, Test No. 2). Cross-compound 
unit; combination impulse and reaction type; hi^h-pressure cylinder, single flow design, with, a 
2-row impulse wheel and 13 rows of Parsons blading; low-pressure turbine, double flow with 9 

Table 1SL — Summary of Test of 40,000-kw. General Electric Turbo-generator Unit 


Ko steam extracted from turbine 


Duration, hr . . . 

Barometer (av. of 2 instru- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ments), in. Eg 

Oenerator 

Generator net output (direct- 

30.06 

30.26 

30.51 

30.22 

29.96 

30.22 

30.58 

connected exciter, kw 

15,070 

20,240 

25,060 

29,330 

33,420 

35,050 

40,260 

Power factor (by meter), % . 
Turbine — Main Unit 

Main steam pressure before 
throttle* lb. per sq. in., 

81 .3 

75.5 

83.6 

85.9 

94.2 

94.0 

96.2 

K»«« 

Steam, pressure after throt- 

366 

355 

359 

356 

353 

356 

358 

tie, lb. per sq. in., gage. . . , 
Steam temperature before 

321 

321 

320 

322 

>18 

324 

322 

throttle, 0 F 

Steam pressure after pri- 
mary valve, lb. per sq. in., 

716 

709 

715 

707 

710 

717 

716 

sage 

Steam pressure after sec- 
ondary valve, lb. per sq.in. 

147.2 

194. 5 

238.4 

273.8 

316.7 

314.1 

312.5 

(?a«e 

Total steam (actual steam 

| 91.0 

120.6 

149.7 

170.8 

198.6 

205.5 

252.2 

conditions), lb. per hr 

Steam rate (actual steam con- 

154,980 

201,810 

242,960 

282,520 

314,620 

331,130 

387,010 

ditions) , lb. per kw-hr.... 
Heat supplied per net kw- 
hr. (actual), B.t.u. per 

10.28 

9.97 

9.70 

9.63 

9.41 

9.45 

! 9.61 

kw.-hr 

13,560 

13,120 

12,780 

12,630 

12,380 

12,460 

12,620 

Thermal efficiency (actual), % 

25.2 

26. 0 

26.7 

27.0 

27.6 

27.4 

27.0 

Engine efficiency (actual), % 
Condenser 1 j 

Average vacuum (30 in. 

70.1 

72.6 

74.4 

75.6 

77.5 

76.2 

76.1 

bar.), in. Hg 

29.02 

29.01 

29.0 

28.94 

28.95 

28. 99 

28.83 

Condensate temperature, 0 F. 

55 3 

63, 1 

66.7 

75.1 

75. 2 

72.3 

78.0 


Table 19. — Summary of Test of 80,000-krw. Westinghouse Turbo-generator Unit 

Steam extracted at 4 stages of turbine. Turbine operating under vacuum 

Duration, hr 

Barometer, in. of mercury 

Turbine — Main Unit 


Steam temperature at throttle, ° F.. 
Vacuum at turbine exhaust, av. (30 in. t 

in. Hg 

Total steam to turbine (actual steam condi 

tions), lb. per hr 

No. 1 Heater 

Steam pressure at heater inlet, lb. persq. in. 

abs 

Steam temperature at heater inlet, 0 F . 
Temperature of condensed bleeder steam, 
assumed equal to saturation temp., ° F. 
Feedwater temperature entering heater, ° F 
Feedwater temperature leaving heater, 0 

Terminal difference, ° F 

Arithmetic mean temperature difference, 
Feedwater passing through heater, lb. per hr. 


B.t.u. per hr 

Heater area, sq. ft 

Coefficient of heat transfer based on arTth 
mean temp, diff., B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr, 
per ° F 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

30. 11 

30. 07 

29.99 

30.02 

30.00 

. 413.6 

412.2 

412.5 

406.3 

403.1 

689.4 

681 .5 

691 .8 

688.4 

681 .3 

28.65 

28. 67 

28.42 

28. 14 

27.87 

230,830 

277,050 

509,320 

735,040 

852, 14C 

53.9 

64.2 

1 15.2 

171.3 

200.8 

460.1 

457.4 

474.5 

541 .9 

589.0 

285.8 

297.2 

338.2 

369.2 

382.1 

246.3 

257.5 

291 .2 

316.1 

326.9 

288.7 

301 .0 

340.7 

370.5 

382.9 

-2.9 

-3.8 

-2.5 

- 1.3 

-0.8 

. 18.3 

18.0 

22.3 

25.9 

27.2 

. 236,930 
) 

275,820 

490,820 

732,880 

859, 150 

10. 05 

1 2. 00 

24. 30 

39. 87 

48. 11 

4214 

4214 

4214 

4214 

4214 

no 

1 58 

259 

365 

420 


2 

29.99 


400.8 

679.4 


27.70 


227.5 
610.3 

392.8 

335.6 
392.2 
- 1 - 0.6 

28.9 

966,510 

54. 70 
4214 


(.Table continued on following page) 
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Table 19 — Continued 


No. f Heater 

Steam pressure at heater inlet, lb. per aq. in., 
abs 

28. 3 

33.8 

59. 2 

86. 4 

101.4 

1 16.2 

Steam temperature at heater inlet, ° F 

337. 8 

339. 8 

361. 5 

408.9 

443.8 

463.1 

Temperature of condensed bleeder steam, ° F 

251. 3 

259.9 

291.8 

317.8 

329.1 

338.3 

Feedwater temperature entering heater, 0 F. 

187.0 

195. 5 

224.2 

240. 1 

247.8 

254.5 

Feedwater temperature leaving heater, ° F.. 

246. 3 

257. 5 

291.2 

316. 1 

326.9 

335.6 

Terminal difference, 0 F 

+ 0. 8 

- 0. 3 

+ 0.6 

+~ 1 . 3 

4-2.0 

+ 3.3 

Arithmetic mean temperature difference, 0 F. 

30. 5 

30. 7 

34. 1 

39.3 

41.5 

43.9 

Feedwater passing through heater, lb. per hr. 

236,930! 

275,820! 

490,8201 732,8601 

859,1501 966.510 

Total heat absorbed by feedwater, 1,000,000 
B.t.u. per hr 

14.05 

17.10 

32.88 

55.70 

67.96 

78.38 

Heater area, sq. ft 

4214 

4214 

4214 

4214 

4214 

4214 

Coefficient of heat transfer based on arith. 
mean temp, diff., B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 
per 0 F 

109 

132 

229 

336 

389 

424 

No. S Heater 

Steam pressure at heater inlet, lb. per sq. in., 
abs 

8. 8 

11.0 

19.5 

27. 1 

31.4 

35.8 

Steam temperature at heater inlet, assumed, 
0 F 

187. 2 

197.9 

226.6 

244.5 

266 . 9 

279.6 

Temperature of condensed bleeder steam, 
0 F 

187. 2 

197.9 

226.6 

244.5 

252.9 

260.6 

Feedwater temperature entering heater, ° F. 

129. 7 

134. 6 

154.5 

166.2 

172. 1 

176.9 

Feedwater temperature leaving heater, ° F.. 

188. 5 

197. 0 

226.6 

241. b 

249.5 

256.2 

Terminal difference, 0 F *. 

- 1.3 

+ 0.9 

0.0 

4-2.9 

4-5-4 

+ 4.4 

Arithmetic mean temperature difference, ° F. 

28. 1 

32. 1 

36. 1 

40. 6 

42.1 

44.1 

Feedwater passing through heater, lb. per hr. 

236,930 275,820 490,8201 

732,880? 859,1501 966,510 

Total heat absorbed by feedwater, 1,000,000 
B.t.u. per hr 

13.93 

17.21 

35.39 

55.26 

66.50 

76.64 

Heater area, sq. ft 

4127 

4127 

4 127 

4127 

4127 

4127 

Coefficient of heat transfer based on arith. 
mean temp, diff., B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 
per 0 F 

120 

130 

238 

330 

383 

422 

tfo. 4 Heater 

Steam pressure at heater inlet, lb. per aq.in., 
abs 

2.0 

2.3 

3.9 

5.4 

6.3 

7.1 

Steam temperature at heater inlet, assumed 
equal to saturation temperature, 0 F 

126. 1 

131.2 

152.0 

165.5 

172.1 

177.5 

Temperature of condensed bleeder steam, 
° F . . 

126.7 

132.3 

152.2 

166.6 

173.0 

178.2 

Feedwater temperature entering heater, ° F. 

113.8 

113.3 

1 15.5 

123.2 

127.8 

130.7 

Feedwater temperature leaving heater, ° F. 

125.7 

131.4 

151.6 

164.9 

171.1 

175.8 

Terminal difference, 0 F 

-f-0.4 

- 0.2 

-1-0.4 

4-0.6 

21.4 

+■1-0 

22.7 

+ 1.7 
24.3 

Arithmetic mean temperature difference, °F 

6.4 

8.9 

18.4 

Feedwater passing through heater, fl F 

235,71 

275,33 

496,90- 

732,880| 

855,2bO 

967,480 

Total heat absorbed by feedwater, 1,000, OOC 
B.t.u. per hr 

2.80 

4.98 

17.94 

30.56 

37.03 

43.63 

Heater area, sq. ft 

4737 

4737 

4737 

4737 

4737 

4737 

Coefficient of heat transfer based on arith. 
mean temp, diff., B.t.u. per sq.ft, per hr. 
per ° F 

92 

118 

206 

302 

344 

380 

Economy 

Generator net output (corr. to operating 
r'cmdihi fins) t kw _ 

19,270 

24,320 

46,940 

68,290 

77,060 

86,660 


Steam rate (actual steam conditions), lb, pei 

! 12.57 

11.93 

l 1.26 

11. 49 

12.05 

12. 24 

Heat consumption (actual steam conditions) 

Tf t. n ppv kw-hr. 

, 13,800 

12,890 

26. 5 

1 1,770 

1 1,630 

29 4 

11,990 

28 5 

12,040 

28. 4 

Overall thermal efficiency (actual steara 
conditions), 

24. 7 

29. 0 

Parsons rows on each side. The turbine ha 

,s three 

governor 

control 

valves arranged 

to carry 


45,000 kw. with the primary valve, 60,000 kw. with the primary and secondary valves, and 80,000 
kw\ with the primary, secondary, and tertiary valves, when operated bleeding under design steam 
conditions. Each turbine runs at 1SOO r.p.m. All bleeder beaters are of the closed type. Each 
turbine drives a 40,000-kw. generator, 90% power factor. Id, 800 volts, 3- phase, 60 cycles. The 
300-kw. exciter is direct-connected to the high-pressure turbine. Each generator has a 15,000- 
sq. ft, TJ-fin air cooler, to use condensate, together with a 6255-sq. ft. U-fin air cooler to use raw 
river water. The results of the tests together with bleeder heater data are given in Table 19. A 
surge tank is placed between No. 4 and No. 3 heaters, and this accounts for differences in the feed- 
water passing through No. 4 heater and through the other heaters in series. 
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EFFECT OF AGE ONT EFFICIENCY OF TURBINES. — Data in Turbines, N.E.L.A., 
1932, indicate that replacements of blading and turbine overhauls tend to restore turbines 
to their original efficiency". It is difficult to draw any general conclusion as to effect of 
age over an extended period since variations in individual cases are considerable. The 
loss does not appear to be more than 1% per year, which may be offset by current renew- 
als and maintenance. The last rows of blades on many* units may he badly eroded by 
moisture, yet the efficiency is affected little. This suggests the use of rugged, well rounded 
blade shapes to resist erosion. 

TURBINE TEST DATA from the sources noted have been gathered in Table 20. 
The figures quoted represent the steam rate or heat rate of the turbine at most efficient 
load. 

15- STEAM TURBINE CALCULATIONS 


Steam turbine calculations may be made for the purposes of: a, design; b, to esti- 
mate turbine performance with extraction heaters or bleeder connections; c, to check test 
results. The methods of making these calculations are varied, since the procedure is not 
standardized. Many assumptions are made to simplify the work. The following meth- 
ods yield results satisfactory for estimating and checking purposes. 

CHARACTERISTIC CURVES. — Three characteristic curves are needed to analyze 
turbine performance. The first of these, the WHlens Line , curve A, Fig. 33, indicates 

the relation between total steam per , - - L T — — , 

hour and load. This line may be assumed 
for throttle governing to be straight 32 
between no load and most efficient lead. ^ 

Above most efficient load, the form of W 28 
the line depends upon the overload §, 
valve arrangement, and the points at £ 24 
which overload steam is admitted to £ 
the turbine. In any case, the slope of | 
the line differs from that below most ©" 20 -500 
efficient load. With nozzle governing, Z 
the Willans Line should consist of a t i6 -400 
series of straight lines at slightly differ- 3 
ent slopes, with steps at each valve | 
opening. For estimating purposes a E 12-300 
straight line up to most efficient load § 
may be substituted for this series, or 8h2O0-f= 
the series of stepped lines may be used ^ 
if data are available for their estima- £ 4 f-loo ' 
tion. 

When guarantees of steam consump- I ! I I I I I I i ! ! t : ! ! i 

tion, or when performances of the given 5 10 lg 2 o 2 s 23 30 35 

turbine or of amndlar xinit are not Load 10 oo K.W. 

available, the Willans Line may be F 33 Wiliam and Inlet Prepare Lines for 35,000- 
plotted as follows: The heat drop from kw. Turbine 

initial conditions to final pressure can be 

found. From Tables 7 to 12, or from Table 17, the engine efficiency at most efficient 
load, based on generator output (or B.Hp.), can be selected. At most efficient load of 
a turbo-generator, 


5 10 15 20 25 23 30 35 

Load in 1000 K.W. 

Willans and Inlet Pressure Lines for 35, 000- 
kw. Turbine 


Total steam — 


Engine efficiency X Total heat drop 


X Most efficient load in kw. 


The no-load total steam with generator at full voltage may be approximated from 
Table 21, which expresses no-load steam in percent of total steam at most efficient load 
for various name plate nominal ratings. These figures apply to single-cylinder turbines 
with most efficient load at S0% of the name plate ratings for units 500 kw. and above. 
Most efficient load in small non-condensing turbines is frequently full load. 

Non-condensing No-load Steam depends largely on steam conditions. Fox units of 
500 kw. and less, assume no-load steam, y = 20 to 25% of total steam at most efficient 


No-load stearn depends upon turbine design and may vary considerably from the 
values given in Table 21. For multi -cylinder turbines, the no-load factor maybe greater 
than stated, on account of the additional bearings. . 

The preceding values of the no-load factor y, apply only to straight condensing tur- 
bines. Few data are available on values for regenerative and reheating turbines. Morse 
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(Power Plant En gin eering and Design) suggests another factor \f/ to find no-load steam. 
f is the product of no-load steam and isentropic heat drop from initial throttle conditions 
to exhaust pressure. Morse Ip. 362) finds that ^ depends on the size of unit, and the 
values in Table 22 are taken from his data, based on recent tests. 


Table SI.- STo-load Steam Consumption of Turbines, Percent of Total Steam 


Nam© Plate Hating, 

1 





30,000 

40,000 50,000 and 

kw. condensing. . 1000 2000 

3000 4000 5000 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

25,000 

% of Total Steam 







over 

at Most Efficient 

Load 13.8 12.5 

111 .8 1 1. 3 10.9 

9. 9 

9. 2 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 8.0 


Table 22. — Values of \J/ 

Rated capacity of unit, thousands of kw. . . 20 i 30 50 60 i 70 , 80 90 ,100 

\f, t millions of B.t.u. per h our 6.5 1 1 0. 4j 17 1 8. 8| 19 . 9i20, 8! 2 1 . 8 ; 22. 8 


When the beat drop (hi — hi) is known, the no-load steam becomes w n — pj (hi — hi) 
lb. per hr. 

The Willans Line now can be drawn between noload and most efficient load. At 
full load the steam rate depends on the design of turbine and exceeds that at most efficient 
load. It may for estimating purposes be assumed 5% in excess of that at most efficient 
load. The total steam at full load then can be computed and the remainder of the total 
steam line can be drawn. 

Example: — A 35,000-kw. turbine, 1800 r.p.m., single-cylinder, complete expansion, operates 
with 400 lb. per sq. in. gage, 750° F., and 29 in. vacuum. Assume most efficient load « 0.8 X 
15,000 « 28,000 kw. Heat drop from 415 lb. per sq. in., abs., 750° F. to 29 in. vac., entropy, s, 
“ 1.8580 - 1389.5 — 891.3 « 498.2 B.t.u. per lb. Engine efficiency at generator terminals at 
most efficient load of 28,000 kw. for turbine of 35,000 kw. rating, rj e = 77.6%. Steam rate at 
most efficient load = 3412/(498.2 X 0.776) = 8.82 lb. per kw-hr. output- Total steam at most 
efficient load 28,000 X 8.82 = 246,960 lb. per hr. No load factor «* 8.3%; no load steam «•* 
Q.0&3 X 246,960 = 20,497 lb. per hr. Full load steam rate = 1.05 X S.82 *» 9.26 lb. per kw- 
hr. Full load total steam =■ 9.26 X 35,000 = 324,1001b. per hr. The "Willans Line is shown in 
Fig. 33 as curve A. 

The Inlet Pressure Curve is the second characteristic curve. In throttle-governed 
turbines it shows the relation between the pressure before the first stage and the load. 
It has been confirmed by test that the inlet pressure is nearly proportional to the flow 
of steam through the turbine. The steam supply as shown by the Willans Line is related 
to load. Hence inlet pressure can be plotted against load. Inlet pressure at most effi- 
cient load is less than throttle pressure by the amount of the pressure losses through 
throttle valve, strainer, and governor valve- This loss ranges from 3 to 5% of the abso- 
lute initial pressure. Below most efficient load, inlet pressure at any load is proportional 
to total steam flow. Above most efficient load, added steam passes through the throttle 
valve with added losses. These throttling losses above mast efficient load can be as- 
sumed to vary as the square of total steam, since velocity through these areas is pro- 
portional to the total steam. 

Example : — In the 35,000-kw. unit of the preceding example, let the throttle and governor 
drop at most efficient load « 3% of abs. initial pressure — 0.03 X 415 = 12.5 lb. per sq. in. 
Inlet pressure at most efficient load = 415 — 12.5 = 402.5 lb. per sq.in., abs. Inlet pressure at 
no-load » (20,497/246,960) X 402.5 = 33.4 lb. per sq. in., abs. Throttling and governor loss at full 
load — (324,100/246,960)* X 12.5 =* 21.5 lb. per sq. in. Full load inlet pressure = 415 — 21.5 
= 393.5 lb. per sq. in., abs. Inlet pressure line plotted on Fig. 33 as curve B. 

"With nozzle-governed turbines, the pressure before the nozzle is presumed to remain 
constant. However, the pressure before the second stage will vary with steam flow up 
to most efficient load, and can be plotted and estimated in the same way as inlet pres- 
sure, provided one knows ar can assume the first-stage pressure at any given flow. 

The Condition Curve is the third characteristic curve. It represents the loci of points 
on a Mollier diagram which approximately represent the steam condition at the entrance 
to each stage and the final true end point. The exact condition curve which may be needed 
for design purposes only can be plotted from a step-by-step calculation of the nozzle, 
blade, disc and leakage losses of each stage, consideration being given to carry-over veloc- 
ities. Far estimating purposes, and for checking performance, such an accurately drawn 
curve is not necessary. Experience has shown that approximated curves serve for ordi- 
nary needs, such as for estimates of station performance with regenerative heating. 

In the case of a complete expansion turbine with, throttling governor, it is assumed 
that the steam is throttled at constant total heat from the ste am pressure and tempera- 
ture (or quality) before the throttle valve to the inlet pressure. The inlet pressure points 
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therefore can. be readily located upon, the Moliier diagram. Fig- 35 shows these points 
plotted from the data on Fig. 33, assuming throttle conditions at all loads of 415 lb. per 
sq. in., abs., 750° F. Should temperature at the throttle decrease with load due to super- 
heater characteristics, the new throttle condition could be used as the starting point for 
the throttling to inlet pressure. However, it would be necessary to plot Wiliams Lines 
and new inlet pressure lines for the changed steam conditions in order to deter mi ne the 
inlet pressure under the new throttle conditions. 

Manufacturers usually will furnish either condition, curves for given loads or data on 
the conditions of the steam at various bleeder and reheating points, and at exhaust from 
the last row of blades, as well as data on the leaving losses. “This information is consid- 
ered as part of the performance data on the unit. These condition points can be readily 
plotted on a Moliier diagram, and the condition curves drawn thr ough them. Similarly, 
if test data are at hand indicating steam conditions at various po in ts, and from which 
tests the true end point can be found, condition curves can be drawn through these points. 

An Estimate of Perfor man ce of any turbine, needed for preliminary studies, can be 
made by plotting condition curves on the basis of certain assumptions. In the case of a 
turbine with throttling governor, the probable engine efficiency of a unit at most efficient 
load, if operated straight condensing, can be assumed from data in Tables 7 to 12 or 
Table 17. The steam rate based upon generator output can be computed from the 
assumed engine efficiency. The method of finding the probable true end point is out- 
lined in Conditions at Turbine Exhaust, by Christie and Colburn (Turbines, N.E.L.A., 
1932), from which the following paragraphs are abstracted. 

The steam in expanding must furnish energy to supply the net output at generator 
terminals plus all generator and mechanical losses plus the energy equivalent to the 
leaving losses. 

The manufacturer usually furnishes data upon generator efficiency. If such data are 
not at hand, the following approximate formulas may be used which express present-day 
(1933) generator efficiency at nominal or name plate rating. Generator efficiency in per- 
cent at nominal rating of unit, which rating is expreseed in kw., is 

Fox 1800 r.p.m. turbines Vg — 98.85 — {9/ (Vrating/ 1000) } 

For 3600 r.p.m. turbines Vg = 96.0 — { 2.5/ (Voting/ 1000) } 

Corrections for partial loads in. percent of full load efficiencies are approximately: 


Generator load, 

Percent of rating 100 80 75 50 25 

1800 r.p.m 100% 99.6% 99.5% 98.3% 95% 

3690 r.p.m 100% 99.3% 99.0% 90.5% 92.5% 


The coupling kw. can be found by dividing the output by the generator efficiency. 

Examfue; — Ref erring to the 35,000-kw. unit noted above, the generator efficiency at full load 
* 7 g =* 98.85 — (9/V35, 000/1000) = 97.33%. At most efficient load, generator efficiency ij g = 
97.33 X 0.996 = 96.94%. Coupling kw. = (28,000/0.9694) = 28,385 kw. at moat efficient load. 
Coupling kw. at other loads can be found in a similar manner. 

THE MECHANICAL LOSSES of a turbine consist of friction in bearing and thrust 
devices, power to drive governor, oil pumps, and water glands, if used, and any other 
mechanical losses. Radiation is of a small order, except in small auxiliary turbines, and 
being in the nature of heat abstracted from the steam, can, for purposes of computation, 
be included in the mechanical losses. 

Mechanical losses depend almost entirely upon the speed of the unit, and may be 
considered constant at all loads, since the speed is maintained substantially constant. 
They are expressed as a percentage of the nominal rating of the generator, and also can 
be supplied by the manufacturer. When not so supplied they may be estimated by the 
following approximate formulas for single-cylinder units up to 100,000 kw. 

1800 r.p.m. turbines. 

Loss in percent of nominal rating = 1.5 — 1-15 logio (rating/ 10,000) 

3600 r.p.m. turbines, 

Loss in percent of nominal rating — 4 /( Venting/ 10QO) 

Mechanical losses added to coupling kw. give internal kw. that is, the net power that 
must be developed upon the shaft just inside the gland casing. 

Examples: The mechanical losses in the 35,000-kw\, 1800 r.p.m. unit would be 
1.5 — 1.15 log 10 (35,000/10,000) X (35,000/100) * 306 kw. 

These losses are constant at all loads. Internal kw. at most efficient load = 28,885 +- 306 
=s 29,191 kw. Internal kw. at other loads can be found by adding 306 kw. to the coupling kilowatts 
at that load. 
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The heat to internal work h 0 in B.t.u. per pound of steam at a given load now can be 
found. 

h e = 3412 X I kw./u? 

where / kw ~ total internal kw. and w = total lb. of steam per hr. passing through the 
turbine. 

Of the total heat hi that enters the throttle, h e is all that passes out of the casing as 
work; the remainder goes to the condenser with the exhaust steam. The heat to exhaust 
per lb. of steam is h Q =* h\ — h e as shown on Fig. 34. h a is known as the exhaust point. 

Example: Heat to internal work at most efficient load on 35,000 kw. turbine » 
(3412 X 29,191). 240,900 — 403.4 B.t.u. per lb. Heat to exhaust h c = 1389.5 — 403.4 = 986,1 
B.t.u. per lb. 

WETNESS AT EXHAUST is an important factor in leaving losses, erosion, resuper- 
heating, and condenser design. It readily can be found from the M oilier diagram when 
the total heat ho is determined. 

Guy (Tendencies in Steam Turbine Development) presents curves from which the 
following data are taken. These enable a quick estimate to be made of exhaust condi- 
tions. Table 23 indicates the steam temperature in degrees F. at the throttle required 
to provide the given percent moisture at exhaust for stated internal efficiencies 

Table 23- — Relation between Throttle Temperature and Pressure and Moisture in 

Exhaust Steam 


Throttle 
Press ure, 

Percent Moisture at Exhaust 

*71-83% 

Percent Moisture at Exhaust 

lb. per 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

8 

9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 

oq. in., 
esc© 

Temperature at Throttle, deg. F. 

29 0 

675 







755 

720 

680 

650 




390 

740 

710 

675 





840 

795 

755 

720 

680 

650 


400 

800 

760 

725 

600 

660 



900 

855 

815 

775 

740 

700 

665 

590 

840 

800 

770 

730 

700 

670 


950 

900 

860 

825 

785 

750 

715 

600 

875 

830 

800 

765 

730 

700 

670 

990 

940 

900 

860 

825 

785 

750 

890 

930 

890 

860 

825 

790 

760 

725 



970 

925 

885 

850 

815 

1090 

980 

935 

900 

870 

835 

800 

775 




980 

935 

900 

865 

1290 


9 BO 

945 

910 

875 

845 

810 





980 

940 

9 10 

1400 



980 

940 

910 

87 5 

840 






980 

940 


THE LEAVING VELOCITY AND EXHAUST LOSS occurs in the exhaust hood 
between the last wheel exit and the exhaust flange to the condenser. See Leaving Veloc- 
ity and Exhaust Loss in Steam Turbines, E. L. Robinson, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-56-10, 
July, 1934. The loss consists of both kinetic energy loss and pressure loss through the 
hood, since, according to the Power Test Code, vacuum is measured at the exhaust flange. 
This loss increases rapidly with load, and also varies with location around the wheel 
annulus. The heat equivalent to the loss produces no useful work and passes to the 
condenser as part of hp. The energy equivalent to this loss comes from the expansion 
of the steam from initial conditions to exhaust pressure. The steam condition at the 
end of the condition curve is represented by point Ae 0 , Tig. 34, where h a — hBo — leaving 
velocity and exhaust losses. 

The leaving velocity and exhaust loss sometimes called simply the leaving losses may 
be expressed in B.t.u. per lb. flow to the condenser, as a percent of adiabatic heat drop, 
or as a percent of the total energy theoretically available for conversion to switchboard 
power. In practice, it varies from 4 to 36 B.t.u. per lb. flow to the condenser or from 
I to 7.5% of the adiabatic heat drop. See Turbines, N.E.L.A., 1932. 

The manufacturer should furnish an estimate of leaving velocity and exhaust loss, 
as this can be determined from the turbine design. Eobinson states that with a particu- 
lar exhaust operating at fixed steam conditions, the leaving velocity and exhaust loss 
increases roughly as the square of the quantity of steam flowing to the condenser. With 
a particular exhaust passing a fixed flow, increasing the total available energy in the higher 
stages of the turbine by improved steam conditions, correspondingly reduces the percent- 
age loss in the exhaust. With a fixed percentage loss in a particular exhaust, the power 
may be increased, by improved steam conditions, as the s/ 2 power of the total available 
energy by increasing the flow to the condenser. 

When data are not available, the average annulus velocity, equivalent to the leaving 
velocity and exhaust loss, may be approximated by multiplying the weight flow to the 
condenser by the specific volume at the exhaust flange and dividing by the annulus area 
of the last blade row. If A 0 = area of last blade annulus, sq. ft.; W = lb. of steam per 
sec. to condenser; = specific volume and quality at pressure at exhaust flange, cu. ft. 
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the average annulus velocity, V a — Wx to f A 0 . The approximate leaving velocity 
and exhaust loss hi, — 1.25 (Fo/223.8) 2 . The condition of the steam at the true end- 
point m Fig. 34 may be assumed as hs 0 = h c — h^. 

Example: The leaving velocity and exhaust losa at moat efficient load of the 35,OOC-kw. unit 
is 10 B.t.u. h Bo - 986.1 - 10 = 976.1 B.t.u. per lb. 

This gives an assumed quality leaving the last row of blades of 88.65*% or 11.35% moisture. 

Leaving velocity and exhaust loss at full load, neglecting specific volume change, equals 
(324,100/246,960)* X 10 = 17.2 B.t.u. per lb. 


This method gives lower values than the actual leaving loss at loads below about Vaload, due 
to too low entering steam velocities. These calculated values may be increased arbitrarily 25 to 
50% at 1/4 load and less. * 


EBtr °Py Entropy 



Fig. 34. Condition Curve Fig. 35. Conditions Curves for Various 

Loads 


The true end points axe the lower ends of the condition curves for the various loads. 
The exact form of the curve between the initial point and the end point depends upon the 
design and efficiency of the various sections of the particular machine. For purposes of 
performance analysis, the curve can be approximated with sufficient accuracy on the 
Keenan-Mollier diagram by laying a straight edge between the two end-points and mid- 
way marking a point to the left of the straight edge and 3/ 8 in. distant. A smooth curve 
through the initial point, this marked mid-point and the end-point can be taken as the 
approximate condition curve. 

In the case of a turbine with nozzle governing, the first nozzle is throttled until the 
load requires its full capacity, then the next nozzle is throttled, etc. As each nozzle 
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reaches full capacity, the initial point of the condition curve for the first stage becomes 
the same. The end-points for the condition curve of this first stage will vary , depending 
upon the efficiency and capacity of the turbine. When one nozzle is throttling the steam 
and one or more other nozzles are giving full delivery, there must be two expansion lines 
for the first stage. Thereafter a single condition curve suffices. But the turbine effi- 
ciency must be known in order to plot the complete condition curve. 

To find the leaving velocity and exhaust loss on bleeder turbines, the total steam to 
the condenser and. its condition must be known. This condition generally is not known 
unless data are available from the manufacturer on the relative efficiencies of various 
sections of the turbine. 

The moisture in the exhaust steam and at the true end point can be estimated from 
the M oilier diagram. European designers aim to keep this moisture content less than 
10%. American turbines have operated with moisture contents as high as 14%. 

Table 34 presents the calculations necessary to find the true end points at a series of 
loads for the 35,000-kw. turbine considered in the examples given above. 

These data of initial points and end points are plotted on a Mollier diagram in Tig. 35, 
and condition curves have been drawn for the various loads. 

Table 24. — Calculation of End Points of Condition Curves 


Load, kw. 

1. Total steam (from Wiliam line), lb. per hr.. . 

2. Inlet pressure (from Inlet Pressure Line), lb.j 

per sq. in., abs 

3. Generator efficiency 

4. Coupling kw 

5. Mechanical losses, kw 

6. Internal kw 

7- Heat to internal work, B.t.u. per lb. of steam, 
(Item 6X 3412)/Ifcem I 

8. Heat at throttle, B.t.u. per lb 

9. Heat at exhaust point, B.t.u. per lb., 

(Item 8— Item 7) 

10. Leaving loss, B.t.u. per lb. . 

It. True end-point, B.t.u. per lb., 

(Item 9 — Item 10) 


Full, 

35,000 

Most 

Effioient, 

28,000 

324,100 

246,960 

393.5 

402.5 

97.33 

96.94 

35,960 

28,885 

306 

306 

35,266 

29,191 

381 .8 

403.4 

1389.5 

1389.5 

1007.7 

986. 1 

17.2 

10.0 

990.5 

976. 1 


20,000 

10,000 

182,260 

101,380 

297.0 

165.2 

96. 11 

93.14 

20,809 

10,736 

306 

306 

21,1 15 

l 1,042 

395 

371.6 

1389 

1389.5 

994.2 

1017.9 

5.5 

2.0 

988.7 

101 5.9 


THE CONDITION CURVE EFFICIENCY, t] cc , of a turbine with no extraction or 
reheating, is the ratio of the heat to work, as shown by the condition curve, to the total 
heat drop. In Tig. 34 the condition curve efficiency 

ij ce = (^i — ~ ta) 

THE INTERNAL EFFICIENCY, of such a turbine is the ratio of the heat to work 
on the shaft, just inside the casing, to the total heat drop. In Fig. 34 the internal efficiency 
V T = (hi — ho) /(hi — hz) = 7) ce — L l 

where L l is the leaving loss expressed as a percent of the total heat drop. 

EROSION of the inlet edges of blades by water droplets in the low pressure steam 
frequently has been encountered. Christie and Colburn (Turbines, N.E.L.A., 1932) show 
that in a pure impulse turbine, the moisture content of the steam entering the last blade 
row is greater than at the outlet or true end-point condition. In a Parsons turbine the 
reverse is the case, with moisture content highest at the true end-point. Since the last 
blade rows on most large impulse turbines now are given a certain degree of reaction, it 
generally may be assumed that the moisture content at the true end-point is the greatest 
that prevails in the turbine. 

STAGE EFFICIENCY is the ratio of the heat to work in a stage of a turbine, meas- 
ured on the shaft, to the isentropic heat drop for that particular stage. Nozzle and blade 
losses together with disc and idle blade loss and leakage must be considered. In general 
V* ~ VnVbly where i} 8 = stage efficiency; r) n = nozzle efficiency; i\ b = diagram efficiency; 
y C€ = condition curve of efficiency; y = a factor to cover disc, idle blade leakage, and 
radiation losses. In large turbines 7 is large, about 98%, for units with, full peripheral 
admission and moderate blade speeds when labyrinth packings are tight. On small 
machines with partial admission, high wheel speeds and large leakage, y is smaller. In 
Fig. 34 the stage efficiency 77 a = (Ai — h l2 )/(h — h Fl ) for the first stage, and similarly for 
other stages. 

It is well known from thermodynamics that the heat returned as reheat in a stage (as 
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ror instance (h l2 — h Fl ) in the first stage of Fig. 34) increases the available Beat to produce 
work in succeeding stages. Hence the total heat available to produce work in the sev- 
eral stages, — h Fl ) = 2 h r will exceed the total heat drop (hi — hi). 

The ratio, 2A r /(#i — hi) is known as the Reheat Factor , R- 


( hi — h&) (hi — hi) (hi — i 

where rj 3 — average stage efficiency. 

Also 77 J — 7) cc — L l ~ t) s R — L l . Hence, with the condition curve found, it is possible 
to estimate the average stage efficiency, provided the reheat factor R is known. The 
calculation of R is difficult, since the stage efficiency in the saturation region generally is 
assumed to decrease 1% for each 1 % of additional wetness. Kraft (The Modem Steam 
Turbine) suggests that the stage efficiency at any point in the saturated region can be 
found by multiplying the efficiency for the superheated region by the quality at the given 
point, and that tests have verified this assumption. Hence step-by-step methods must 
be used to find exact reheat factors. Table 25 has been taken from Report on Reheat 
Factors, E. L. Robinson ( Mech . Engg., Feb., 1928, pp. 1155-6). These reheat factors may 
be used for estimating purposes. The table is calculated for constant stage efficiency 
of 80% and initial superheats, 0 to 400° P. It is closely approximate for initial pressures 
from 20 lb. per sq. in. , abs. to 700 lb. per sq. in., abs. These factors are baaed on Keenan’s 
Steam Tables and M oilier Diagram. The table gives reheat factors It for various isen- 
tropic heat drops for steam expansion with an infinite number of stages. 


Table 25. — Values of Reheat Factors, R 


laentropic 
Heat Drop, 
B.t.u. per lb. 

Saturation J 

100° F. 1 

Superheat | 

200° F. 1 

Superheat 1 

300° F. j 

Superheat ! 

400° F. 

| Superheat 


Reheat Factor 

50 

1.006 

1 I. 013 

1.011 

1. 010 

1.009 

TOO 

1.011 

l .021 

1.024 

1.021 

1.019 

150 

1.017 

1 .023 

1.036 

1. 034 

1.030 

200 

1.022 

l .026 

1 .038 

1.048 

1.042 

250 

1.027 

1.030 

1.039 

1.051 

1.056 

300 

1.033 

1.035 

1 .041 

1. 052 

1.065 

350 

1.038 

1.040 

1 .044 

1.053 

1 . 064 

400 

1.043 

1.045 

1.048 

1.054 

1 . 0’64 

450 

1.049 

1.050 

1.052 

1.057 

1.065 

500 

1.054 

1.055 

1.057 

1. 060 

1.066 

550 

1. 060 

1.061 

1 .0 62 

1. 064 

1.068 


Actual Heat to Work on Condition Curve 
Reheat Factor - Average stage Efficiency X Isentropic Heat Drop (A “ 

With any particular number of stages the heat recovery (# — D is decreased by a frac- 
tion nearly equal to the reciprocal of the number of stages, i.e., by a fraction (n 1 )/ «» 
where n = number of stages. Thus with 500 B.t.u. adiabatic heat drop and 300 J?. 

superheat, with 80% stage efficiency, the reheat factor for a 17-stage machine would be 
£ 17 = i + {16 (R - 1)/17 } = 1 +• {16 X 0.060/17 J = 1.056. Also with any other stage 
efficiency, the heat recovery is greater or less, nearly in direct proportion, as the stage 
loss is greater or less. If the stage efficiency were 70% instead of 80 /<, the reheat factor 
with an infinite number of stages with 509 B.t.u. adiabatic heat drop and 300 F. super- 


heat is # 70 % = t + 


. - 0.70' 


a *3 

- i) = 1 + x 0.060 


)/, _ i) = i 4 - — x 0.060 = 1.090. On a 17-stage 

. - 0.80/ v ~ ot ' " 

machine this becomes 1.085. , . , . , M 

CUMULATIVE HEAT. — In a multi-stage turbine the sum of the isentropic heat drops 
Zh r in the individual stages is greater than the adiabatic heat drop (hi - ft-h from initial 
conditions to final pressure, by the reheat factor #. That is. ~h r — Rkh * ■ Jf. 
called the cumulative heat. In steam turbine design, it is often necessary to determine 
the heat actually available for work at any point on the condition curve. \\ hen the 
stage efficiency is known and R s is the total heat to work from ,mti:d conditions , to the 
given point, then cumulative heat R c = V This cumulative heat then is distributed 
among the various stages and leads to a proper design, dee Goudie Steam Turbines 
p. 581, for methods of distributing cumulative heat and for determining specific \ oleums 
at the various points. 
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Extraction Calculations 

Most large turbines now are provided -with extraction points from -which steam is 
blexi for regenerative feedwater heaters. These heaters vary from one to five in num- 
ber. If economisers are used, only one or two feed heaters are added. If air preheaters 
only are installed, usually three or more heaters are used. 

When steam is thus extracted at intermediate stages from a turbine, more steam 
must enter the throttle for a given generator output than if the turbine were operating 
straight condensing. Reynolds (Factors Affecting the Gain from Feedwater Heating, 
Elec, Jour., June, 1929) gives in Table 26 such increases, expressed as percent of throttle 
flow for the same output for non-extraction, operation, due to stage extraction for feed- 
water heating, and steam extracted for feedwater heating as a percent of total throttle 
flow when operating with extraction. Steam conditions: throttle pressure, 300 lb. per 
sq. in., gage; throttle temperature 622° F. ; vacuum, 29 in. Hg. 


Table 26. — Increase in Steam Flow and Steam Required fox Extraction Heating 


Expressed as Percentage of Throttle Flow for Non-extraction Operation 


Final Feed- 

Extraction Stages 

Extraction Stages 

water 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Temp., ° F. 

% Increase in Steam Flow 

Steam Extracted — % of Throttle Flow 

180 

4 0 

3. 5 




9.6 

9.9 




2(K> 

5 5 

4 5 

4 2 



11 .3 

II .6 

11 .9 



220 

7. 5 

6. 0 

5 5 

5.0 


13.0 

13.2 

13.5 

13.8 


240 

9.0 

7. 5 

6.5 

6.0 

5.5 

14.6 

14.9 

15.2 

15.5 

15.7 

260 

n.o 

9. 2 

8.0 

7.5 

7.0 

16.0 

16.4 

16.8 

17.1 

17.3 

280 


11. 0 

10.0 

9.2 

8.5 

....... 

18.0 

18.3 

18.6 

18.9 

300 


13. 2 

11.7 

11.0 

10 0 


19.3 

19.8 

20.1 

20.4 

320 



13 5 

13.0 

12.0 



21 .4 

21 .7 

22. 1 

340 



17.0 

15.5 

14.5 



22.8 

23.2 

23.6 

364) 



18.5 

17.0 




24.7 

25.1 

360 




21 .5 

20.0 




26.0 

26.5 

400 




25.0 

23.5 




27.6 

28.1 


The percent increase in steam flow will be slightly lower with higher steam pressures 
and slightly higher with lower steam pressures. For estimating purposes, the values in 
Table 26 may be multiplied by 1.05 for 200 lb., by 0.95 for 400 lb., by 0.915 for 600 lb., 
and 0.88 for 1200 lb.; all pressures in lb. per sq. in. gage. Similar corrections apply to 
the percentage of steam extracted. The latter data may be used to estimate steam to 
condenser, the leaving losses, and condenser capacity. 

The condition curve is modified by this additional throttle steam, as increased steam 
flow through the high-pressure stages leads to increased efficiency in these sections. Also 
decreased flow to the condenser results in lesser leaving loss. The general result of bleed- 
ing a turbine for regenerative reheating is to increase its overall efficiency, provided the 
stages are designed for operation under extraction conditions. 

To plot exact condition curves, manufacturers can furnish data on the pressures, 
temperatures, or quality, and heat contents at the various extraction points and at 
exhaust or true end-point. With leaving losses also given, the condition curves at the 
various loads can be plotted, lacking such data, an approximation to the condition 
curves can be made, as outlined in preceding sections, by assuming the efficiency of a 
similar size of turbine operating under the same steam and exhaust conditions. 

Performance data generally are expressed in terms of final feedwater temperature 
leaving the last heater. The choice of this temperature in the design of a plant depends 
upon the number of heaters and the personal judgment of the engineer. In general, at 
most efficient load this is about 70% to 80% of the saturation temperature at boiler pres- 
sure when no economizer is used. 

Hendrickson and Vesselowsky (A Thermal Study of Available Steam-power-plant 
Heat Cycles, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP— 56-4, April, 1934) present thermodynamic formulas 
and methods for computing the performances of 30,000-kw. units on various cycles and 
vi th different pressures and temperatures at throttle. Their results are shown by curves 
from which deductions on performance can be drawn. 

R. L. Reynolds (Calculation of the Gain from Feedwater Heating, Elec. Jour., April, 
May, June, 1929) presents simple methods of calculation and many data on performance. 
He has recomputed these data on the basis of Keenan’s Steam Tables and Mollier Dia- 
gram, also considering more recent power plant developments. Tables 27 to 32, which 
will prove useful in making plant estimates, are taken from the Reynolds’ curves. 

Table 27 shows the final feedwater temperature from the last heater, which gives 
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maximum reduction in heat consumption with multi-stage extraction. Steam conditions: 
Throttle pressure, 200 to 1200 lb. per sq. in., gage; throttle temperature, 750° F. ; vacuum, 
29 in. These temperatures vary only a few degrees with changes in throttle temperature. 


Table 27. — Final Feedwater Temperatures with Extraction Heating 


Steam Pressure, 


Number of Stages of Extraction 


lb. per sq. in., gage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 


Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

Deg. F. 

200 

222 

260 

286 

305 

318 

327 

339 

344 

300 

233 

273 

300 

320 

333 

342 

355 

361 

400 

243 

285 

312 

332 

346 

357 

370 

377 

500 

252 

295 

324 

344 

358 

369 

384 

392 

600 

260 

307 

335 

354 

369 

380 

396 

406 

700 

268 

316 

345 

364 

379 

391 

407 

419 

800 

275 

326 

355 

374 

390 

402 

419 

432 

900 

282 

335 

364 

384 

400 

412 

430 

445 

1000 

289 

344 

373 

393 

409 

422 

442 

457 

1100 

295 

353 

382 

402 

419 

432 

452 

469 

1200 

302 

361 

390 

411 

428 

442 

463 

481 


The reduction in heat consumption with multi-stage extraction, in percent of that 
with no extraction, and with the feed temperatures of Table 27, ar© given in Table 28, 
using the same steam conditions as given for Table 27. 


Table 28. — Seduction of Heat Consumption with Extraction Heating 

Expressed as a percentage of th6 heat consumption with non-ext 


Steam Pressure, 

Number of Stages of Extraction 

lb. per sq. in., gage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

200 

5.15 

6.80 

7.70 

8.35 

8.85 

9.20 

9.70 

9.90 

300 

5.60 

7.35 

8.35 

9.05 

9.55 

9.95 

10.50 

10.70 

400 

5.90 

7.80 

8.90 

9.65 

10.25 

10.65 

l 1.20 

11.45 

500 

6.25 

8.25 

9.40 

10.20 

10,80 

1 1.20 

11.80 

12. 10 

600 

6.55 

8.65 

9.85 

10.65 

11.30 

11.75 

12.35 

12.65 

700 

6.70 

9.00 

10.25 

11.10 

11.75 

12.20 

12.85 

13. 15 

800 

6.90 

9.35 

10.60 

11.50 

12.15 

12.60 

13,30 

13.65 

900 

7.25 

9.65 

10.95 

11.85 ! 

12.50 

13.00 

13.70 ! 

14.05 

1000 

7.45 

9.90 

11.25 

12.10 1 

12.80 

13.30 | 

14.00 ! 

14.40 

ItOO I 

7.60 

10.15 

11.50 

12.30 

13.05 

13.60 ! 

14.35 ; 

14.80 

1200 

7.75 

!0.3O 

M.75 

12.65 

13.30 

13.85 

14.60 | 

15. 10 


The effect of a rise in steam temperature is to decrease these gains slightly; a decrease 
in steam temperature increases the gain slightly. For estimating purposes, deduct 0.2% 
for each 100° F. rise above 750° F.„ and add 0.23% for each 100° F. decrease below 750° F. 
The percent reduction in heat consumption does not vary much for a range of feed temper- 
ature on either side of those given in Table 27. This is shown by the values in Table 29. 
In practice the tendency is to choose feed temperatures below the maximum rather than 
above. 

Table 29 indicates the reduction in heat consumption due to feedwater heating to 
various final temperatures expressed as a percent of non-extraction performance. 


Table 29. — Reduction in Heat Consumption Due to Feedwater Heating 

Expressed as a percentage of non-extraction operation. Steam conditions: Throttle pressure, 
400 lb. persq. in., gage; throttle temperature, 750° F.: vacuum, 29 in. 


Final Feed 
Temperature, 
deg. F. 

Number of Stages of Extraction 

Final Teed 
Temperature, 
df»^. F. 

Number of Stages of Extraction 

1 

2 

A 

10 

1 

2 

4 

10 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

180 

5.20 

5.65 

5. 90 

6.30 

320 

5. 05 

7. 65 

9.65 

11.00 

200 

5.60 

6.40 

6. 80 

7.25 

340 


7.45 

9. b5 

11 .25 

220 

5.85 

7.00 

7.55 

8.10 

360 


7. 10 

9 55 

11.40 

240 

6.00 

7.45 

8. 25 

8.85 

380 



9 35 

11 .45 

■7 Afl 

5 . 95 

7.70 

8. 80 

9.55 

400 



9.00 

11 35 


5 . 75 

7.85 

9. 20 

10.10 

420 




11.20 

20 V 

300 ! 

5 * 45 

7 * 80 

9’ 50 

10.60 

44 0 



i 

1 

10 95 


Since stage pressures increase or decrease with the amounts of steam passing through 
the stage, the saturation temperature of the steam at the extraction points, and conse- 
quently the final feedwater te-uperaturc, will increase or decrease with load. The aver- 
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age large turbine has its feed heating system designed to give best performance at a most 
efficient load of 75 to 80% of rating. Reynolds gives in Table 30 the figures for a unit 
designed for most efficient load at 75% rating. Table 30 shows the influence of load on 
the reduction in heat consumption as compared with non-extraction conditions with 
4-stage feed heating. Steam conditions are the same as given for Table 29. 

Table 30. — Influence of Load on Reduction of Heat Consumption, 4-stage Heating 

Expressed as a percentage of the heat consumption with non-extraction operation 

Load on turbine, percent of rating 30 40 50 j 60 I 70 i 75 I 80 j 90 I 1 0O~ 

Percent reduction in heat consum pti on -4. 85 6 .3517. 60; 8. 55i9.30|9. 65 ]9 . 85110 . 25| IQ. 55 

Since the heat consumption in non-extraction operation increases above most efficient 
load, operation with extraction heaters as indicated by the above gains will lead to heat 
consumptions at fall loads, relatively less in proportion to most efficient load than in the 
case of non-extraction performance. This leads to a flatter heat consumption curve. 

Reynolds shows that a decrease in vacuum from 29 in. to 27 in. decreases the gain from 
extraction operation, but increases the most favorable final feed temperature. Table 3 1 
shows the influence of vacuum on the reduction in heat consumption as compared to 
non-extraction operation when using 4-stage feed heating. Steam conditions, same as 
given for Table 29. 


'Table 31. — Influence of Vacuum on Reduction of Heat Consumption with 4-stage Heating 

Expressed as a percentage of the heat consumption with non-extraction operation 


Final Feed- 
water Temp., 
deg. F. 

| Vacuum 

Final Feed- 
water Temp., 
deg. F. 

Vacuum 

27 in. 

28 in. 

29 in. 

129. 5 in. 

27 in. 

28 in. 

29 in. 

29.5 in. 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent j 

Percent 

260 

7.60 

8.10 

8.75 

9.45 

340 

8.85 

9.35 

9.65 

10.05 

280 

8. 10 

8.65 

9.20 

9.80 

346 

8.85 




300 

8.45 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 

360 

8.80 

9.20 

9.55 

9.90 

320 

8.70 

9.20 

9.65 

10.10 

380 

8.70 

9.05 

9.30 

9.60 

324 




10.13 

400 

8.45 

8.75 

8.95 

9.20 

332 



9.70 


SELECTION OF HEATERS. — The economic selection of the proper number of heaters 
requires an evaluation of the savings, giving consideration to average use factor and aver- 
age load throughout the useful life of the turbine, the cost of fuel, and whether or not 
economizers are used. Against this axe charged the fixed costs on the investment in the 
added heater, valves, and piping, repairs and maintenance on this equipment, and the 
cost of added power for pumping due to the friction head added by the heater. In many 
cases this balance will indicate that the savings from adding more than 3 or 4 heaters 
axe not warranted by the returns on this investment. 

When the final feed temperature from the last heater is fixed, the temperatures leaving 
other heaters can be selected. The easiest method is to divide the temperature rise 
equally between, heaters. But in actual cases, the feed heating system is complicated by 
drainage from previous heaters, by evaporators and their condensers, by steam jet air 
pumps, and by the heat from the boiler feed pump. These modify the amount of steam 
bled at the various heaters, and particularly tend to decrease that bled at No. 1 heater. 
Reynolds shows a curve from which Table 32 is taken to indicate that best performance 
is obtained when equal quantities of steam are bled at all heaters. Table 32 shows the 
effect of location of heaters on heat consumption for 4-stage extraction by indicat ing the 
quantity bled at various heaters. 


Table 32. — Effect of Location of Extraction Heaters on Heat Consumption 

Steam conditions: Throttle pressure, 300 lb. per sq. in., gage; throttle temperature, 622° F ; 
vacuum, 29 in. 


Stage of 
Extraction 

! Heat Conaumption, B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

1 1,962 

1 1 1,944 

! 11,925 

I 11,953 

i Steam Bled, lb. per hT, 

4 

15,560 

13,520 

11,100 

7,980 

3 

12,440 

12,300 

1 1,100 

10,820 

2 

9,250 

11,180 j 

11,100 

10,530 

1 

7,530 | 

7,750 

11,100 1 

15,360 


There is no rule to determine the distribution of bleeder points and trial and error 
must be employed. Several approximate methods are in use. 

If generator air coolers, oil coolers, heat exchangers on drips, and the exhaust of steam 
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jet air pumps, all are used to heat the feed, the temperature entering the first heater 
will be considerably higher than hotwell temperature. It may be assumed for prelimi- 
nary calculations at most efficient load and 29 in. 'vacuum to be about 100° F. Having 
chosen the number of heaters and the desired final feed temperature, the temperature 
leaving each heater can be fixed, or if equal quantities of steam are bled, the feed tempera- 
ture is found by calculation. 

The terminal differences in feed heaters varies from 5° to 10° F., depending on the 
amount of heater surface, and usually is 6° F. With this fixed, the saturated steam tem- 
perature can be determined and hence the saturated steam pressure in the heater. Some 
feed heaters for the high-pressure bleeder points, where superheated steam is bled from 
the turbine, have been furnished with a counter-current section to utilize the superheat, 
which in some cases has heated the feedwater to the saturation temperature of the steam 
in the heater or even higher. 

A Pressure Drop occurs in the piping, non-return valves, and gate valves between 
turbine casing and heater, and in the turbine between the blading and the extraction 
nozzle. This frequently has been assumed to be 10% of the absolute pressure at the 
bleeder point at ail loads. An analysis of N.E.L.A. teat data indicates that pressure 
drops, shown in Table 33, between extraction points on the condition curve and the 
heaters may be assumed at most efficient load. 

Table 33. — Pressure Drop between Extraction Points and Heater 

Pressure at extraction point on con-| 

dition curves, lb. per sq. in., abe . . 10 20 30 40 50 70 1 00jl20j 140j 16<0 

Percent of pressure drop 15.6 M.5|12.8 1 1 . 6\\ 0. 6| 9. 7|9. 0|8, 1 7.5|7. Olk.415. 81,5. 4|5. 

The major portion of the pressure drop is caused by the non-re turn valve, and this 
becomes a factor of decreasing importance with increase in pressure. 

At other loads the pressure drop from the extraction points on the condition curve to 
the heaters, can be found by the formula p — K w-v, where p — pressure drop, lb. per 
sq. in. ; w — steam flow, lb. per hr.; v = specific volume at extraction point on condition 
curve, cu. ft. per lb.; K — a constant determined by applying the above formula to the 
assumed pressure drop, flow and specific volume at most efficient load. Such computa- 
tions are somewhat involved, and for estimating purposes, approximate pressure drops 
in percent can be estimated at other than most efficient loads as proportional to the 
total steam flow through the throttle. Thus in the preceding example, if the pressure at 
a given extraction point on the condition curve at most efficient load is 60 lb. per sq. in., 
the pressure drop to extraction point, from Table 33, is 60 X 0.09 = 5.4 lb. per sq. in., 
when 246,960 lb. per hr. are flowing through the throttle. At full load, the throttle flow 
is 324, 100 lb. per hr. The pressure on the condition curve at the extraction point would 
be 60 X 324,100/246,960 = 78.7 lb. per sq. in. The approximate pressure drop to the 
heaters, in percent, would be 9 X 324,100/246,960 = 11.8%. For preliminary calcula- 
tions the pressure drop at full load may be taken as 78.7 X 0.118 = 9.3 lb. per sq. in. 

Reynolds (Calculation of the Gain from Feedwater Heating, Elec . four ., April, 1919) 
uses a different approximate method by allowing for a pressure drop between extraction 
point and heater, which he assumes as equivalent to 2° F. drop in saturation temperature. 

The pressure of the steam in the turbine casing now can be computed, and when plot- 
ted on the condition curve, the total heat in the steam at the extraction point can be found. 

The pressures at other loads at the high-pressure extraction point are proportional to 
the total steam flows at the throttle, and for estimating purposes may be assumed in the 
same proportion at the other bleeding points. The true pressures at bleeder points below 
the high-pressure heater are proportional to the actual flows at each point, but these 
cannot be determined until later computations have been made. Slight errors in extrac- 
tion point pressures have comparatively little effect upon the final unit performance. 

The location of these pressures on the respective condition curves indicates the heat 
content of the steam at the various bleeder points. The computations now can be re- 
versed and the temperatures of feed leaving each heater at each load can be found. 

Table 34 shows these calculations for the 35, 090-kw. turbine assumed above and 
similar calculations for other loads. It also shows the method of finding the actual pres- 
sure in the heater. These pressures on the condition curve arc marked on Fig. 35. 

Standard practice numbers the heaters from the exhaust- Thus No. 1 heater is the 
first one that the condensate enters. 

The heaters may be drained: a. Through traps to the succeeding heater in Cascade, 
and finally to the condenser; b, by a return pump to the feed system at each heater; 
or c, by cascading to No. 2 heater, which is often made a deaerating heater, and mixing 
with the feed; the drains from No. 1 heater pass through a heat exchanger to the con- 
denser. H. L. Guy (Tendencies in Steam Turbine Development, Prac. Inst. Mech. 
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Engrs., 1931) shows that (fa) will decrease heat consumption over (a) with 600 lb., 700° F. 
steam conditions by about 0.87%; while (c) betters (a) by 0.7%. With 350 lb., 700° F. 
steam conditions, the gains of (6) and (c) over (a) are 0.97% and 0.69%, respectively, far 
the conditions assumed. System (fa) involves many small drip pumps, often of low ca- 
pacity, and at the high-pressure heaters these must pump against full boiler feed pressure. 
These added auxiliaries decrease the reliability and availabiLity factors of the turbine. 


Scheme (c) or a modification of this arrangement 

is generally preferred. 


Table 34. — Steam Conditions in 35,000-hw. Turbine 




Full, 

35,000 

Most 



Load, kw. 

Efficient, 

28,000 

20,000 

10,000 

Total Steam (from Willans Line), lb. per hr 

Pressure on condition curve at extraction point, lb. per| 

324,100 

246,960 

182,260 

101,380 

sq. in., abs 

78.7 

60 

44.2 

24.6 

Percent pressure drop to heater 

11 .8 

9 

6.6 

3.7 

Pressure drop to heater, lb. per sq. in 

9.3 

5.4 

2.9 

0.9 

Pressure in heater, lb. per sq. in., abs 

69.4 

54.6 

41.3 

23.7 


The Calculation, of the Steam Extracted at each bleeder point is a heat balance calcu- 
lation. Thus assume, for example, Mo. 3 heater of a series of four heaters. 

b (As — ms — A/j) -f- a (A /4 — A/$) = (x -f- to) (ho — h{) 

Solve for fa = lb. of steam per hr. to be bled, where As = total heat at bleeder point on the 
condition curve; mt — radiation loss, B.t.u. per lb. of bled steam (usually 3 to 5 B.t.u.) ; 
A/j ~ heat of saturated liquid at bleeder heater pressure; a = lb. of steam per hr. cascaded 
from previous heater; A /4 = heat of saturated liquid at pressure of preceding heater; 
x — make-up feedwater, lb. per hr.; u> — lb. of steam per hr. entering turbine; h 0 ~ 
heat of feedwater at temperature leaving No. 3 heater; hi = heat of feedwater at tempera- 
ture entering No. 3 heater; all heat quantities are in B.t.u. per lb. 

In the above calculation the temperature of the drips was assumed to be saturation 
temperature at that heater pressure. Some counter-current heaters reduce this tem- 
perature considerably below saturation temperature and these lower temperatures can be 
used in the heat balance equations. 

Where pumps lift the drip back into the feed line, w must be correspondingly decreased 
on the heater from which the drips are pumped, as well as on lower-temperature heaters. 

Heat Transfer Rates in Bleeder Heaters depend upon the velocity of the water through 
the tubes. As shown by Yeliott’s statement (Turbines, N.E.L.A., 1932) heat transfer 
rates in a gdven heater may vary from 400 B.t.u. at 2 ft. per sec. water velocity; 600 B.t.u. 
at 4 ft. per sec., to 750 B.t.u. at 6 ft. per sec. High water velocities permit the use of 
less heater surface. Regarding the effect of average film temperatures, if the heat trans- 
fer rate at 4 ft. per sec. velocity is taken as 400 B.t.u. at 100° P. average film temperature, 
the rate should be 500 B.t.u. at 150° F., 600 B.t.u. at 200° F., and 700 B.t.u. at 250° F. 
Usual water velocities vary from 4 to 6 ft. per sec. The pressure drop on the feedwater 
side of the heater varies from 4 to 12 lb. per sq. in. per heater. 

Bleeder heaters with an outlet temperature up to 250° F. generally are installed on 
the suction side of the boiler-feed pump. The condensate pump is selected to deliver 
the condensate through these heaters at a suitable pressure to the suction of the boiler- 
feed pump. Non-return valves in the bleeder steam connections prevent flooding the 
turbine if a tube ruptures in one of the closed heaters. 

Frequently, one of the feedwater heaters serves as a deaerating heater to remove oxygen, 
and gases from the feedwater. In case this is an open mixing heater, the temperature 
of the condensate leaving this heater will be the saturation temperature corresponding 
to the heater pressure. When boiler pressures do not exceed 600 lb. , the boiler-feed pump 
removes the water from No. 2 when this is an open heater. Heaters beyond this point 
must be designed on the water side to withstand full boiler pressure. With 1500 lb. 
boiler pressure, a booster pump is placed at No. 2 heater and the boiler-feed pump may 
be placed beyond the final heater. 

Allowance must be made for the heat added to the feedwater from the losses in cen- 
trifugal condensate, booster, and boiler-feed pumps. It may be assumed that 10% of 
the losses disappear as radiation and 90% is carried away by the feedwater. On this 
assumption, the temperature rise in deg. F. due to pump losses is 

(r,- ■) 

where ij p - pump efficiency as a decimal; P — total pressure added by pump, lb. per 
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sq. in.; d — specific volume of feedwater entering pump, cu. ft. per lb-; tei =® total feed- 
water pumped, lb- per hr. 

The Efficiency of Centrifugal Condensate Pumps may vary from 25 to 60%, depending 
upon working conditions. Centrifugal boiler-feed and booster pumps have efficiencies, at 
full load, of 50 to 75% depending upon pressure and temperature®. These efficiencies 
decrease at partial loads. 

The Evaporator to provide distilled water for boiler-feed make-up usually forms an 
element in the extraction system. A single-stage evaporator generally is used, taking 
steam from No. 2 or No. 3 extraction point, and exhausting into an evaporator condenser 
placed on the feed line between the preceding heater and the heater at the extraction 
point from which steam is taken. Aside from radiation losses, the evaporator and its 
condenser merely serve as the first stage of feed heating at the extraction point from which 
steam is taken to the evaporator- (See pp. 3-36 to 3-48 for evaporator data and calcula- 
tion.) Make-up in a modern station varies from 0.5 to 2% of the total steam to the iur* 
bine. In industrial plants, it may be much higher and may even exceed possible evapo- 
rator capacity when all condensate does not return from the bleeder services. 

Heat transfer in evaporator coils depends both upon temperature head and on the 
vapor temperature and degree of purity of the water evaporated- Thus with 25° F, 
temperature head, heat transfer rates of 425 B.t.u. at 100° F. vapor temperature, 500 



B.t.u. at 200° P. and 550 B.t.u. at 300° F. might be expected. Generally the total heating 
surfaces in all stages of multiple effect evaporators are made the same. See Yeilott’s 
statement in Turbines, N.Ei.L.A., 1932. 

In some plants, steam is withdrawn at bleeder points to furnish station heating, to 
operate steam-jet air removal pumps on the condenser, to operate steam-driven booster 
pumps, etc. These cases can be computed by giving careful consideration to all heat 
quantities involved. 

Generally, the feed leaving the condensate pump passes first through the condenser 
for the primary steam jets of the air pump. Knowing the total steam required by the 
jets and the total heat in this steam, the temperature rise of the feedwater can be 
computed. 

The feed next passes through the generator air cooler where the use of clean condensate 
is desirable, as it eliminates the need of cleaning and will not corrode tubes. Few data 
have been published to show the relation which the heat recovered in the generator air 
cooler bears to the heat equivalent of the total electrical losses. Sehoenherr’s statement 
in Turbines, N.E.L.A., 1932, indicates that at 29.5 in. vacuum, 92.5% of the electrical 
losses are recovered by the feedwater; at 29 in. vacuum, 84.5% ; at 2S.5 in. vacuum, 76%. 
Passing the condensate through the generator air cooler reduces the steam bled at the 
first bleeder point, and results in a final saving in heat rate of unit of 0.25 to 0.5%. 

The feedwater next passes through the oil cooler . Data indicate that heat equivalent 
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to the total mechanical losses is absorbed by the feedwater in this heater. Undoubtedly 
scone of the missing heat in the generator losses and heat from the turbine itself passes 
by conduction to the bearings and is removed by the oil. 

If a heat exchanger is used on drips, this can. be calculated by assuming a terminal 
difference of 10° F. between the cooled drips and entering condensate, and calculating 
the resultant temperature rise of the condensate. 

The feed finally passes through the condenser of the secondary air jets of the vacuum 
pump, where temperature rise can be calculated as for the primary jets. 

At light loads* there may be insufficient condensate to properly cool the generator air. 
In such a case a thermostatically controlled valve may by-pass feedwater beyond the 
oil cooler to the condenser, where it flashes and thereby increases the flow to the gener- 
ator air cooler to obtain the desired generator air temperature. Fig. 36 shows a typical 
extraction layout. Further information upon the computation of the heat balance on 
extraction turbines can be found in the following: 

Brown and Drewry, Economy Characteristics of Stage Feedwater Heating by Extraction, 
Trane. A.S.M.E., xlv, p. 713, 1923; Harding, Steam Power Plant Engineering; Hyde and Guigon, 
A. Method for Calculating Central Station Heat Balance, Power, July 3, 1928; Reynolds, Calcula- 
tion of the Gain from Feedwater Heating, Elec. Jour., April, 1919; Wheeler, A Typical Power 
Plant Heat Balance Layout, Powerfax, Autumn, 1931. A Thermal Study of Available Steam- 
Power Plant Heat Cycles, Hendrickson and Vesselowsky, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-56-4, April, 1934. 

OPERATION - OF EXTRACTION TURBINES.— Extraction turbines are started, 
operated, and shut down with all bleeder heaters connected in service. The connection 
to the turbine usually contains a gate valve and a non-return check valve. Some turbines 
have been designed so that at the time of peak load, bleeder heaters may be shut off and 
all of the steam passed to the exhaust, increasing the leaving loss and decreasing the plant 
efficiency by feeding colder water to the boilers. Christie and Viessman (Low Cost Peak- 
Load Capacity Bleeder Turbines, Mech. Engg . , Feb., 1931) show that the use of hot water 
accumulators to provide feed to the boilers over the peak when the bleeder heaters are 
cut off, leads to increases in station capacity of about 10% with 3 bleeders, 17% with four 
bleeders, and 21% with 5 bleeders. These gains are obtained with no increase in boiler 
or furnace capacity over those when the bleeders are in service. Station economy is also 
maintained nearly constant. These installations require a low investment, are simple and 
reliable in operation, and are economical in fuel consumption. 


16. REHEATING TURBINES 

REHEATING the steam from the high-pressure section of a turbine before admitting 
it to the low-pressure section has two objects: 1. To decrease moisture at exhaust; 
2. To increase overall plant efficiency. Warren and Blowney (The Increase in Thermal 
Efficiency Due to Resuperheating, Trans. A.S.M.E., xlvi, p. 563, 1924) show that the 
stage efficiency of the saturated section of a turbine decreases 1.16% for each additional 
1% of moisture in the steam. Reheating provides more expansion in the superheat region 
with corresponding gains in efficiency. Reheating is done with live steam, with boiler 
flue gases, or with a combination of these two methods. Station economy is highest 
wheu reheating is done by boiler flue gases. The need of reheating becomes less as per- 
missible initial steam temperatures increase. For instance with 700° F. throttle tem- 
perature, reheating is necessary at all pressures above 500 lb. per sq. in., gage to maintain 
moisture at exhaust at 12%. With 850° F. f reheating is not necessary until above 700 
lb. per sq. in. pressure is reached. With 1000° F. and 85 % engine efficiency, reheating 
is unnecessary below 1250 lb. per sq. in. gage pressure. 

Reynolds has shown (Reheating, Southern Power Jour., 1932) that the efficiency of a 
turbine has little effect on the gain to be expected from reheating. The number of stages 

Table 35. — Reduction in Heat Consumption Rue to Reheating 

Steam Condition: 1200 lb. per sq. in., gage; 750° F. inlet temp.; 750° F. reheat texnn • 29-in 
Vflucmini. 


Operating Condition 

Pressure entering reheater 
which, produces maxi mum 
reduction, lb. per sq. in., abs. 

Reduction in heat consump- 
tion, percent 

Straight condensing 

1 -Stage feed heating 

170 

195 

210 

215 

6.75 

5.65 

4.95 

4.65 

2-Stage feed heating 

3-Stage feed beating 

4-Stage feed heating 

5-Stage feed heating 

JLLKJ 

225 

4 . 55 

4.45 
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of extraction does affect the gains. Table 35 shows the reduction in heat consumption 
due to reheating. v 

The Pressure Drop over the Reheater is assumed as 5% of the absolute pressure 
leaving the high-pressure section. Table 35 indicates that 4- or 5-stage extraction reduces 
the gain about 1 / 3 , but this does not include the gain due to regenerative feed heating. 
The gain from both reheating and regenerative feed heating may be taken as 95% of the 
sum of the individual gains. This maximum gain Is obtainable only over a narrow range 
of reheating pressure. For example, with 4-stage bleeding, the gain is 4.5% or better 
with reheat pressures of 175 to 225 lb. per sq. in., abs. Usually the pressure entering the 
low-pressure section varies with load. The efficiency of the low-pressure section is a 
maximum at only one load and reheating pressure, and this load is the most efficient 
load for the complete unit. Hence for loads above or below most efficient load, the im- 
provement due to reheat will be lessened. While further gains might be obtained by addi- 
tional stages of reheating, these add to the expense of the plant and involve operating 
complications. More than one stage of reheating is not warranted with pressures of 
2000 lb. per sq. in., abs., or less, and 850° F. at throttle. 

THE GAIN FROM REHEATING depends upon the temperature to which the steam 
is reheated. See Table 36, by Reynolds. 

Table 36. — Reduction of Heat Consumption Hue to Reheating — 4-stage Feed Heating 

Steam conditions: 1200 lb. per sq. in. gage; 750° F. inlet temperature ; 20-in. vacuum; 5 % 


pressure drop over reheater. 


Temperature 
of reheat, 
deg. F. 

Pressure entering reheater 
which produces maximum 
reduction in heat consump- 
tion, lb. per sq.. in., abs. 

Reduction 
in heat 
consumption, 
percent 

Reduction in 
steam flow to 
condenses* due 
to reheat, 
percent 

Reduction in. heat 
absorbed by con- 
denser circulating 
water due to re- 
heating?;, percent 

850 

250 

6.4 

20. 0 

10.5 

750 

220 

4. 55 

16.0 

7.7 

650 

200 

2.75 

11.8 

4.7 

550 

175 

1.35 

7.9 

2.35 

450 

150 

0.40 

4.3 

0.70 


The temperature of saturated steam at 1200 lb. per sq. in. gage is about 569° F. Al- 
lowing a terminal difference in a live-steam reheater of 10° F., the reheat temperature 
to the low-pressure section would be 550° F. t on which the maximum reduction of heat 
consumption with 4-stage extraction is 1.35% at most efficient load. At other loads the 
gain is less. This gain may be entirely wiped out if the pressure drop through the re- 
heater should reach 17%. All gains are affected by this pressure drop through the 
reheater. Hence the need of large piping and passages and of few baffles. 

Reynolds states that the maximum gain from reheating decreases but slightly with 
increased pressure. Thus, with 4-stage extraction, 750° F. inlet and reheat temperatures, 
and with 29 in. vacuum, the maximum gain with 600 lb., gage, steam pressure is 4.9%; 
at 1200 lb., gage, it is 4.55% . The decrease appears less rapid at higher pressures. 

Since more heat per pound is converted into work with reheating, less steam enters 
the throttle for a given load, and less passes to the condenser. The percent reductions 
at the stated reheat pressures are given in Table 36. A corresponding reduction can 
be made in the size of the condensate pump, feedwater heaters, feedwater piping and 
boiler feed pump. But reheating involves the rejection of more heat per pound of steam 
to the condenser. The percent reduction in the heat absorbed by the circulating water 
also is shown in Table 36 for reheat effect only. A corresponding reduction can be made 
in condenser and circulating pump sizes. _ 

Reheating introduces problems of reheat temperature control, of regulation when load 
suddenly is removed and of complicated station layout. With increased steam tempera- 
tures, simple regenerative plants are preferred, despite the thermal advantages of reheat. 

For further information see: Guy, Tendencies in Steam Turbine Development, Proc., Jnst. 
Mech. Engrs., 1929; Guy, The Economic Value of Increased Steam Pressure, Proc. Inst. Xlech. 
Engrs., 1927; Baumann, Some Considerations Affecting the Future Development of the Steam 
Cycle, Proc. Inst. Mech. Engrs., 1930. 

17. ECONOMIC SELECTION OF OPERATING CONDITIONS 

PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES for steam turbines have changed greatly over 
the last fourteen years (1921 to 1935), and are being increased. Steam temperatures of 
750° F to 850° F. are in use and turbines are offered for 925° F. As the result of a two- 
year experience with a 10,000-kw. turbine, operating with initial temperature of 1000 F., 
Thompson and Tan Duzer (High Temperature Steam Experience at Detroit Tram. 
A.S.M.E., FSP-56— 9, July, 1934) state that a plant now can be built to operate on 190U * - 
II — 22 ’ 
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and that reliable service can be expected. Carter and Ellen-wood (The Thermal Per- 
formance of the Detroit Turbine Using Steam at 1000° F. t Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP— 56— 8, 
July, 1934) estimate that a 50,000-kw. turbine with 1200 lb. per sq. in., 1000° F., 29 in. 
vacuum, no reheating, and about 12% moisture at exhaust, should operate close to 8600 
B-t.u. per kw.-hr. of net generator output. Turbines form only 15 to 20% of total sta- 
tion cost, and consideration must be given to load factor, coal cost, and cost of complete 
plant in making the selection. In general, the larger the capacity, the lower the unit 
cost. Boilers now operate at 3200 lb. per sq. in., and pressures of 6000 lb. per sq. in. 
are being tried experimentally. 

W hi le stag© efficiencies tend to decrease with high pressures, the reheat factor increases 
and the overall efficiency of the turbine changes but little. F. Hodgkinson (Steam 
Turbine and Condensing Equipment, Elec. Jour., Dec., 1924) gives engine efficiencies of 
80.5% for 400 lb. unit with no reheat, and 79.5% for 1500 lb. unit with reheat. These 
values are increased in present day units. 

EXHAUST CONDITIONS. — The lowest exhaust pressure gives the greatest heat drop 
and largest potential power per pound of steam. It also entails long low-pressure blading, 
or in a given casing either limits output or increases leaving velocity and exhaust losses. 
In any specific case the weighted average cooling water temperature should be determined 
from an analysis of water temperatures throughout the year and the loads at such times. 
This weighted average temperature may vary from the mean temperature by several 
degrees. When the weighted temperature is found, the corresponding vacuum may be 
estimated by allowing for a temperature rise (usually 10 to 15° F.) and a terminal differ- 
ence leaving the condenser (usually 9 to 12° F.). When this vacuum is found the eco- 
nomic rating of a given casing can be chosen or blade lengths adjusted to the steam volume. 

METALS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE. — Steel and other metals decrease rapidly 
in tensile strength at temperatures above 750° F. Data have been published in many 
papers and hooks on this decrease of strength. Besides the references on creep given 
below, see also Symposium on Effect of Temperature on the Properties of Metals, A.S.M.E. 
1931, and bibliography included in this symposium. 

A further factor is creep, the name given to that indefinite elongation that occurs at 
higher temperatures under constant load at stresses much below the elastic limit of the 
material. This rate of flow is stated in terms of hours. S. H. Weaver (The Effect of 
Temperature on Materials Required in Turbine Design, Gen. Elec. Rev., Nov., 1930) 
shows that the limiting creep stress on a 0.23% carbon steel at 900° F. is 14,200 lb. per 
sq. in. A load of 10,300 lb. per sq. in. produces a flow of 1% in 10,000 hrs.; a 1% flow 
results from 8,000 lb. per sq. in. load in 100,000 hrs. while a 6090 lb. per sq. in. load pro- 
ducer an elongation of 0.1% in 100,000 hrs. Certain designers have chosen the allowable 
rate of creep as 0.01% per year. This permits turbines to be built safely with material 
now available for 900° F. and possibly for 1000° F. 

Particular attention must be given to the matter of creep in bolting material, in disc 
and diaphragm construction and in piping connections. Data on various materials can 
be found in Norton's The Creep of Steel at High Temperatures, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
Ranter & Spring’s Long Time or Flow Tests of Carbon Steels at Various Temperatures, 
A.S.T.M., 1928; McVetty, Working Stresses for High Temperature Service, Mcch. Engg., 
Mar., 1934; Baumann, Some Considerations Affecting the Future Development of the 
Steam Cycle, Proc. Inst. Mech. Engrs., 1930. In this article, Baumann gives permissible 
creep rates per hr. as follows: 1. Turbine discs pressed on shafts 10“ 9 . 2. Bolted flanges 

of turbine cylinders 10 -s . 3. Steam piping, welded joints, boiler tubes 10 -7 . 4. Super- 

heater tubes, 10“ 6 . These stresses must be well below the yield point. He suggests 
a factor of safety of 3 based on the yield point at the working temperature. 

PROBABLE STATION CONDITIONS will be: With no reheat, 450 lb. per sq. in., 
750° F. for stations with 10,000- to 50,000-kw. units, with $4 per ton coal, and with load 
factor under 50%. Single-cylinder units with up to 4 stages of bleeding will be used. 
For stations with 1- and 2-cylinder units of from 25,000 to 125,000 kw., and no reheating, 
750 lb. per sq. in., 850° F. Newer stations of this type may use 1000° F. and no reheat. 
For certain high-pressure stations with high load factor, 1200 lb. per sq. in., 800° F-, and 
reheat to 950° F., with 4 to 5 bleeders. This plant costs from 5 to 10% more than a 400-lb. 
plant, but is about 13% more economical in fuel. If fuel cost and load factor are such 
in 459-lb. plant that fuel charges equal fixed charges, it pays to consider high-pressure 
plant. 

Single-cylinder units in sizes up to 100,000 kw. are preferred, and are economic for 
750 lb. per sq. in., 850° F. When cross-compound units are used, the high-pressure 
units generally operate at 3600 r.p.m. The capacity of the high-pressure unit depends 
on. whether steam or gas reheat is used. 

G. A. Gaffert (High-pressure Steam and Binary Cycles as a Means of Improving 
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Power Station Efficiency, Trans, A.S.M.E., FSP— 5(3-11 , Oct., 1934) considers the possi- 
bilities of these various cycles. His results, given in Table 37, are based on the following 
assumptions: o. An overall efficiency ratio of 82% for turbines of 30,000 to 50,000 kw. 
capacity; b. a maximum of 11% moisture at exhaust at full load; c, terminal differences 
on feedwater heaters of 5 to 20° F. for feed temperatures of 100 to 52 5° F. ; of, steam 
generator efficiencies of 85%, including air preheater (if used); e, pressure drops of 10% 
between boiler and turbine, bleed points and their respective heaters, reheater piping and 
reheater; f, radiation loss of 2% from bleed point to heater, and 3% for reheating line®; 
g, normal auxiliary power allowances, with 20 kw.-hr. j>er ton as power for pulverising 
coal; h, feedwater heated in equal temperature steps to a maximum of 75 to 80% of 
saturation temperature corresponding to throttle pressure when m ost economical n um ber 
of feedwater heaters is employed; i, an overall efficiency ratio of 75% for the mercury 
vapor turbine; f, a terminal difference of 30° F. across the mercury condenser-boiler 
between mercury condensate and steam vapor temperatures. With diphenyloxide, a 
difference of 30° F. was assumed for the condenser-boiler at 25 lb. exhaust pressure for 
the diphenyloxide. 


Table 37. — Plant Performances for Steam and Binary Cycles 


Initial and Reheating Pressure * and Temperature Cycles 
Final Vacuum. =* 29 in. iu all cases 


400 lb.- 800° F. steam 

400 1b.- 900° F. steam 

400 lb.-l 000° F. steam 

600 lb.- 800° F. steam 

600 lb.- 900° F. steam 

600 lb.-l 000° F. steam 

900 lb.-l 000° F. steam 

1200 lb.-l 000° F. steam 

1200 lb.- 800° F.-R 200 lb.-800° F.f 

I 200 lb.-l 000° F.-R 200 lb.-l 000° F.f 

2500 lb.- 800° F.-R 500 lb.-800° F.f 

2500 lb.-l 000° F.-R 500 lb. 1 000° F.f 

3226 lb.-8O0° F.-R 900 lb.-800° F. 2nd R-20O lb.-8O0° F.. t 
32261b.-lO0O° F.-R 900 lb.- 1000° F. 2nd R- 200 lb.-l 000° F.f 
DPO.J 146 lb.-750° F.- 25 lb. Exh.§ Steam 730 lb.-800°F. 

R-l GO lb.- 800° F.f 10,920 

DPO.J 210 lb. -800° F.- 25 lb. Exh.§ Steam 730 lb.-j 

1000° F 10,630 

Mercury 46 lb .-800° F.- 4 in. E?:h. § Steam 500 lb.-800° F. 

Mercury 95 lb.-90O° F.- 4 in. Exh.§ Steam 500 lb.-800° F. 

Mercury 1 80 lb.- 1000° F.- 4 in. Exh.f Steam 500 lb.-80O°F. 

Mercury 200 lb- 1020° F.- 4 in. Exh.§ Steam-Mercury 
Superheate d at 500 lb.-8Q0° F 

* Pressures in lb. per sq. in., abs. f R = Reheat conditii T 

§ Exh. = Exhaust pressure in lb. per sq. in. or inches of mercury, absolute. 


Number of Points of Steam Extraction 


B.t.u. per kw.-hr. of Station Output 


12,890 

1 2,600 

12,460 

12,400 

12,460 

12,289 

12,160 

12,100 

12, ISO 

11,969 

11,840 

1 1,760 

12,180 

11,939 

11,830 

1 1,760 

11,990 

11,709 

11,620 

1 1,590 

11,720 

11,309 

11,430 

1 1,39® 

11,390 

11,109 

11,000 

10,930 

11,030 

10,809 

10,680 

10,580 

11,390 

11,060 

10,880 

10,800 

10,630 

10,400 

10,260 

10,220 

11,080 

10,850 

10,680 

10,58® 

10,390 

10,089 

9,930 

9,86® 

10,760 

10,550 

10,440 

10,36® 

9,880 

9,730 

9,620 

9,55® 

10,920 

10,780 

10,700 

10,680 

10,630 

10,559 

10,480 

10,460 

9,720 

9,649 

9,600 


9,390 

9,210 

9,170 


8,990 

8,859 

8,830 


8,780 

8,639 | 

8,600 


tiona. 

t DPO. 

5 Diphenyloxide. 


Gaffert concludes that higher steam pressures economically are j ratified, and that the 
steam cycle has not reached its limit; that when metals become available for temperatures 
over K>00° F., the mercury-steam binary cycle is the only feasible one; and that when 
thermal advantages and capital costs are considered, there is little choice between mer- 
cury-steam, diphenyloxide-steam and high pressure steam cycles, assuming Low fuel costs 
and 800° F. initial temperature. 

VARIABLE-PRESSURE OPERATION is possible with boilers operating at or above 
the critical pressure at constant temperature, such as the Benson. A description of this 
boiler appears in The JEngr., Apnl 21, June 23, 1933. The specific* volume at approxi- 
mately constant temperature varies inversely as the pressure. A turbine for 2250 lb. 
pressure will pass about four times as much steam as one for 550 lb. pressure and the 
same temperature, with some loss in vacuum. The heat drop and heat utilized remain 
nearly constant in both cases. Hence, it appears possible to govern the load on the 
turbine by varying the boiler pressure and thus the inlet pressure. This would elimi- 
nate the use of throttling or nozzle governing valves. 

THE LIMITING FACTOR IN TURBINE CAPACITY is the permissible area of the 
annulus of the last blade row. The amount of steam that can be discharged to the con- 
denser is determined by the allowable leaving loss, and hence the allowable leaving veloc- 
ity from this last row. 

Elearton (Steam Turbines, p. 25S) develops a formula for the mean diameter at the 
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exhaust end of an impulse turbine with no extraction from which the following is derived; 


D = 21.46 yj- X 

where D — mean diameter, in.; Xjg = quality of steam at outlet of blade; v% = specific 
volume of steam at exhaust pressure, eu. ft. per lb.; p = ratio of blade speed to steam 
speed for last row; n g = engine efficiency referred to generator output; (hi — hi) = isen- 
tropic heat drop from initial conditions to final pressure; m = allowable ratio of blade 
leng th to mean diameter (maximum value in 1934, m — 0.35) ; c = thickness coefficient, 
*.e-, ratio of clear opening at outlet of blades to pitch of blades (often assumed = 1.0); 
a = nozzle angle for last stage; kw. = kilowatt output of generator; N = r.p.m. 

For a Parsons turbine, D == 

where w = total pounds of steam per sec. passing Inst blade row, and &\ ~ outlet angle 
of last blade row, other notation being as before. 

The m aximum permissible annulus area largely is determined by the permissible 
tip speed an d blade length, with maximum tip speed of 1257 ft. per sec. (1934). Increased 
tip speeds contribute to increased economy. 

Blade length depends upon blade strength, and the method of blade fastening. Im- 
proved blade designs permit higher tip speeds, and thereby increase area of the annulus. 

Baumann blades are used by several companies to increase the capacity of the last 
row. One or more partitions are placed across both orifices and blades of several of the 
last rows. The outer section in each case expands the steam to exhaust pressure and 
delivers it to the exhaust pipe. The inner sections by-pass the steam to the succeeding 
orifices where expansion takes place. By this means the actual last row annulus area 
may b© increased 60% by one extra Baumann row, 120% by two extra rows and 180% 
by three extra rows. 

The greater the allowable leaving loss the greater is the turbine capacity. For in- 
stance, if the leaving loss can be doubled, the turbine capacity is increased about 40%. 
Doubling the leaving loss does not signify an equivalent decrease in turbine efficiency, 
for increased steam flow decreases disc, gland, and leakage losses, and increases the high- 
pressure blade lengths, while the mechanical losses per lb. of steam also decrease. Hence, 
the turbine itself may decrease in efficiency by only half the amount of the added leaving 
losses. The selection of the economic leaving loss for a given turbine, and hence its 
economic rating, depends on certain factors extraneous to the turbine, as load factor, 
daily and annual load curves, coal cost, station cost, and cooling water temperatures. 
The load factor should be the average throughout the whole useful life of the turbine. 
N.E.L.A. records show that this is comparatively low\ Daily and annual load curves 
determine the nature of the loading, the point of best economy, and the permissible sacri- 
fice of efficiency at occasional full load. Coal costs are highly important, as they fix the 
value of increased efficiency with decreased leaving loss. Station cost influences the 
amount of money that may be spent on the turbine. Water temperatures influence 
vacuum. For instance, if 2S-in. vacuum only can be obtained, practically twice the weight 
of steam can he passed through the last blade row as with 29-in. vacuum and the same 
leaving velocity. 

A given turbine casing can have a low rating for low leaving loss and maximum econ- 
omy, or a high rating with high leaving loss and decreased economy. Foreign practice 
favors low leaving loss, not exceeding 15 B.t.u. per lb. American design formerly fol- 
lowed this practice. Turbines, N.E.L.A., 1932, gives a table which, shows that at full 
rating, leaving losses vary from 6.6 to 33 B.t.u. per lb. Balcke and Alden (Steam Tur- 
bine Plant Practice in the U. S., Trans. A.S.M.E., FSP-55-3&, 1933) suggest for maxi- 
mum load, winter conditions, and a 29 in. vacuum, a leaving loss of 25 to 30 B.t.u. per 
lb. of steam. American practice in last row annulus varies from 1.2 to 2.5 sq. ft. per 
1000 kw. rated capacity, with the trend towards the lower figure. Bleeding for regenera- 
tive heating of the feedwater tends to decrease the steam to exhaust, and thereby in- 
crease possible rating of a given casing. Reheating has a similar effect in decreasing 
leaving loss. 

Fart of the kinetic energy of the leaving velocity is converted into pressure in the 
exhaust passage to the condenser. Practice allows area of exhaust openings to be 2.5 
to 5 sq. ft. per 1000 kw. of rated capacity. With high leaving losses, large condenser 
outlets are not necessary, and a saving may be effected in the cost of this item. 

HfCFFhliBNT LOADING. — -The incremental rate of a turbine at any given output 
is the slope of the input-output curve at the point corresponding to the output. The 
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best combined efficiency of turbines carrying load in parallel is obtained when these are 
operated at outputs corresponding to equal incremental rates. See The Theory of In- 
cremental Rates, Stienberg and Smith, Elec . Eng., March-April, 1934. 

THE ECONOMIC SELECTION OF A LARGE STEAM TURBINE is baaed on the 
above considerations of economy and cost. The extra costs of decreased unit efficiency, 
resulting from increased leaving loss, must be balanced against the fixed charges on the 
added cost of units of higher efficiency with lower leaving loss. This is fully discussed 
and a method of computation outlined by Christie (Economic Considerations in the Appli- 
cation of Modern Steam Turbines to Power Generation, Mech. Engg . , Aug.-Sept., 1930). 

FLOOR AREA in sq. ft. per 1000 kw. is given in Christie’s and Warren’s papers. 
World Power Conference, Berlin, 1930, and presented in Table 38. 


Table 38. — Floor Area per 1000 kw. of Steam Turbines 


Size, kw. 

i Tvpe of Turbine 

3600 r.p.m. 
units 

1 800 r.p.m. 
single 
evli nder 

Vertical 

1 compound 

2 cyl. 
tandem. 
1800 r.n.m. 

2 cyl. 
cross ; 

compound 

3 cyl. 
cross 

compound 

2,000 

5,000 

1 0,000 
20,000 

40.000 

60.000 
80,000 

100,000 

150.000 

200.000 

Sq. ft. 

95 

52 

42 

Sq. ft. 

Sq. ft. 

Sq. ft . 

Sq. ft. 

Sq. ft. 






50 to 60 

37 to 48 

27 to 36 

20 to 27 

17 to 24 

12 to 23 










22 

18 

14 

12.5 

30 

25 

20 

17 

12.5 




* 






25 

17 

13 



23 

17 





WEIGHTS OF STEAM TURBINES for condensing units for representative! turbo- 
generator installations as shown in Table 39, are from Christie's World Power Conference 
paper, Berlin, 1930. 


Table 39. — Weights of Steam Turbines for Condensing Units 

Size, kw 1 ,000j2,000 i 5,000 I O.OOOj 20,000 40,900 60,000180,000 

Weight, lb. per lew., 3600r.p.m.. 40 31 23 19 

Weight, lb. per kw,, 1800 r.p.m. 29 24 20 ! 17 15 13 

THE SELECTION OF INDUSTRIAL TURBINES depends upon the power demand, 
the efficiency warranted, use factor of unit, and its cost. If the plant has large low- 
pressure steam requirements, a high-pressure turbine may serve as a reducing valve from 
high-pressure boilers. When all steam is utilized in industry, the electric energy is gen- 
erated at all loads under average conditions at about 4600 B.t.u. per kw.-hr., or roughly, 
1/3 lb. of coal per kw.-hr. A complete analysis of this problem is given by Flanders in 
Turbine Arrangements for Supplying Industrial Power {Power, June 7, 1932) . 

Limited cooling water at the industrial plant may warrant a turbine for an extra high 
pressure to lessen the heat to condenser per kilowatt of plant output. These, and other 
economic influences, indicate increasing use of higher pressures and temperatures in 
industrial plants. Many old industrial turbines, of uneconomical design, could be re- 
placed by modern efficient units with the old alternator. Savings up to 17% are possible 
with no change in steam conditions. An additional saving of 5% may be effected by 
regenerative feedwater heating with new units. With same quantity of steam as used 
by the old turbines, a greater electrical output can be obtained. 

The Selection of a Bleeder Turbine involves a careful study of the conditions in 
the plant for which it is intended. The calculation of the performance of a bleeder tur- 
bine is somewhat complicated and can be represented best by a set of performance curves, 
based on the local plant conditions. These curves must be supplied by the builder of the 
turbine. See Campbell, The Field and Limitations of Extraction Turbines, Elec. Jour., 
Nov., 1927; Gove, Picking the Turbine to Fit the Job, Elec. Jour., Mar., 1933. 

18. MERCURY TURBINES 

Mercury, as a power generating fluid, has high, boiler temperatures for moderate pres- 
sures (see Table 8 , p. 5-16) and docs not decompose at any reasonable temperature. 
Mercury vapor can be utilized in a properly- designed turbine, where it is expanded in 
stages to the exhaust pressure. The condensing temperatures at usual vacua (see Table 
8 , p. 5—16) are so high that it can be used to evaporate water at a pressure suitable for 
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steam turbine operation. Hence stations can be built to operate upon the mercury vapor- 
steam cycle. This combination leads to high economy in the plant. See data in Table 37. 

The mercury vapor-steam plant of the Hartford Electric Light Co., of 10,000 kw. 
capaci ty, developed power a.t the switchboard for a year at an average fuel consumption 
of 10,250 B.t.u. per kw.-hr. 

The mercury -turbine at Hartford is a 5-stage impulse unit, and. operates at 70.7 lb. 
pear sq. in. gage pressure, 2S.5 in. vacuum. More stages will be used on new units with 
higher mercury pressures. The wheel speed of the Hartford unit is about 300 ft. per sec. 
The torbine wheels sire overhung on the outer end of the generator shaft in order to save 
* giand. The engine efficiency, based on shaft horsepower of the Hartford mercury 
buxe, is said to be about 77% at full load, and only a little less at half load. 

The mercury condenser is arranged for a temperature head of 20° F. between condens- 
ing mercury and boiling steam. 

Besides the Hartford, station, two other plants have been installed ( 1934) . One at 
Sclien«ectady, N, Y., of 20,000 kw. capacity delivers power to the New York Power and 
Ligh t Co. and sends 325,000 lb. of steam per hr. to the works of the General Electric Co. 
The other plant, also of 20,000 kw. capacity, is being built at the Kearny Station of the 
Publics Service Electric and Gas Co. of N. J., and delivers steam to turbines now in place, 
in which S3,000 kw. will be generated, thus making a total output of 53,000 kw. for the 
cnmhinftd mercury-steam unit. Table 40 gives comparative operating conditions for the 
three stations. 


Table 40. — Operating Conditions of Mercury Vapor-Steam Turbine Stations 



Hartford 

Kearny 

Schenectady 

Lomd o n mercury turbine, kw 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Sp©ed of mercury turbine, r.p.m 

720 

900 

900 

Total steam from unit, lb. per hr 

129,000 

325,000 

325,000 

Steam ^pressure, lb. per sq. in., gage. 

275 

365 

400 

Steam temperature, deg:- F 

680 

750 

760 

Me-rcur-y vapor, pressure at turbine, lb. per sq. in., gage... 

70.7 

125 

125 

Mercury vapor temperature at turbine, deg. F 

884.5 

958 

958 

Vacuum of mercury condenser, in. Hg, abs 

1.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Temperature of mercury vacuum, deg. F 

440 

485 

485 


The mercury- vapor plant appears to be economically justified on a system where fuel 
costs are high or where the unit with its accompanying steam turbine can be given, a con- 
stant heavy loading throughout the year. 
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CONDENSING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 

By Robert Thors ton Kent 

CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 

TYPES OF CONDENSERS. — The two general types of condensers are: 1. Direct 
contact condensers, in which the steam to he condensed comes in direct contact with the 
condensing water. They include jet, barometric, and ejector condensers. 2. Surface 
condensers, in which steam and condensing water circulate on opposite side® of a metallic 
condensing surface. 


1. DIRECT CONTACT CONDENSERS 

THE JET CONDENSER, Tig. 1, comprises a head into which the steam is delivered 
and where it is condensed by water sprays, a pump for the removal of condensate and 
condensing water, and a vacuum pump or steam-air jet ejector for removing air and non- 
condensible gases. Sometimes the same pump is used for removing both air and water. 
The jet condenser may be listed where there is an ample supply of condensing water, 
particularly if this is of the proper quality for boiler feeding. Condensing water is drawn 
into the head by means of the partial vacuum therein, and no circulating pump is required. 

Vacuum Breakers are required on jet condensers to admit air to the condenser body 
if water rises in it to a predetermined level. If permitted to rise above this level, the 
water might flood and damage the prime mover. The vacuum breaker consists of a float 
that opens an air valve, thereby destroying the vacuum and stopping the flow of con- 
densing water. 

Cost. — The jet condenser is low in first cost, hut its operating expense is higher than 
that of other types of condensers. 

Maximum Suction Lifts for the condensing water should be from 15 to 18 ft. Ii 
greater, an overload on the condenser would tend so to decrease the vacuum that insuffi- 
cient condensing water would be drawn for operation. Tig. 4 is a chart issued by the 
Elliot-Erhart Company showing permissible condenser overloads at various suction lifts. 
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Hie chart is based on condensing water at 70° F. At lower temperatures the permissible 
overload is greater. 

The use of the chart is as follows: Let L — load on condenser, lb. of water per hr., at suction 
lift m and -vacuum «; l = proportionate load at lift m and vacuum »; X and X a = actual load on 
condenser at incipient and absolute instability-, respectively; x and x a = proportionate load at 
point of intersection of curve of suction lift m, with lines of incipient and absolute instability respec- 
tively. Then 

X - L(x/l ) and X a = L(.x a /l). 

Example. — L oad L » 50,000 lb. per hr.; vacuum, 27 in.; suction lift 18 ft. Proportional load 
(r - 27; m ■» 18) — 140; proportional load uf incipient instability (m « 18) = 199. Load of 
incipient instabihty X » 60,000 (190/140) * 71,071 lb. 




Pro. 3. Dimensions of Schutte and 
Koerting Barometric Jet Condensers 


Table 1. — Dimensions of Low Level Vertical Cylindrical Jet Condensers 
<C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 1935) 


Dimensions, in. (See Fig. 2.) 


Sis© 

A 

B 

C 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

JC 

16 

4 

25 

82 

19 

23 

51 

100 

4 

28 

14 

66 

JD 

20 

5 

28 

88 

20 

24 

58 

102 

4 

34 

17 

70 

JE 

24 

6 

31 

921/2 

24 

28 

64 

105 

5 

42 

181/2 

72 

JF 

28 

7 

33 

971/2 

24 

28 

67 

1 It 

6 

48 

201/2 

74 

JG 

50 

8 

38 

107 

25 Vs 

30 

76 

1 17 

7 

54 

21 

82 

JH 

36 

9 

47 

1U1/2 

27 

32 

78 

120 

8 1 

62 

221/2 

84 

JK 

42 

10 

52 

1181/2 

29 

34 

80 

129 

9 

72 

241/ 2 

87 

JL 

48 

12 

56 

127 

32 

37 

90 

132 

10 

80 

29 

92 

JM 

54 

14 

58 

1391/2 

33 

38 

91 j 

135 

12 

84 

311/2 

102 

JN 

60 

16 

62 

146 

34 

39 

97 

138 

14 

92 

33 

104 

JP 

72 

18 

67 

162 

35 

40 

108 

138 

16 

102 

35 

116 


Table 2. — Capacities and Dimensions of Barometric Multi-jet Condensers 
(Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, 1935) 


Sue 

Max. 

Water 

Capac- 

Diameter of 
Con- 
nections, 

Overall 

Dimensions, 

in. 

[Weight, 

Size 

Max. 

Water 

Capac- 

Diameter _ 

of Con- ° vcral1 

Elections, Dimensions, 

• in. 

Weight, 

No. 

ity, 

gal. perj 

rijlfi 

i 

. 3) 

(See Fig. 3) 

lb. 

No. 

ity, 

gal.per| 

(See Fig. 3' (See Fig. 3) 

lb. 



A 

B 


r> 

E 



min. 

A |B j C D 

E 







ft. in. 

ft. 




ft. in. 

ft. in. 


2 

50 

5 

21/2 

2 

0- 71/2 

2-2 1/4 


36 

1,400 

3-10 1 / 2 1 

6-65/ 8 

3,500 

3 

85 

6 

3 

21, 

■' 2 | 0- 81/4 

2-7 1/4 


36 1 / 2 1 

1,600 

3-10 1/2 

6- 6 5/g 

3,500 

4 

130 

8 

4 

3 

0- 9 

3-1 % 


37 

1,800 

4-10 

8- 9 3/ g 

6,000 

5 

210 

10 

4 

4 

0-10 

3-8 3/4 


37 1/2 

2,100 

4-10 

8- 9 3/g 

6,000 

26 

250 

12 

5 

4 

2- 6 


1000 

38 

2,400 

10| 4-11 

8- 9 3/ 8 i 

6,500 

27 

300 

12 

5 

4 

2- 61/2 


1000 

381/2 

2,800 


8- 9 3/g 

6,500 

28 

350 

12 

5 

1 4 

2- 6 V; 

4-45/g 

1000 

39 

3,300 


10—10 3/ a 

8,600 

29 

400 

12 

5 

4 

2- 61/ 2 i 

4-4 5/g 

1200 

391/ 2 

4,000 

5- 7 3/4 

10-10 3/8 

8,600 

30 

450 

12 

5 

4 

2- 6 1/2 i 

4-45/g 

1200 

40 

5,000 

6- 7 

11- 8 

12,000 

31 

550 

14 

6 

5 

2-103/4 

3-11/4 

1600 

401/2 

6,000 

6- 7 

11- 8 

12,000 

32 

650 

16 

6 

5 

2-1 1 1/4 

5-11/4 

; 1800 

41 

7,000 

7- 8 

12- 6 

15,000 

33 

800 

18 

8 

5 

3- 3 

5-61/4 

2500 

41 1/2 

8,000 

7- 8 

12- 6 

15,000 

34 

900 

18 

8 

5 

3- 3 

5-61/4 

2500 

42 

9,000 

8- 4 

13- 4 

18,000 

34 1/ 2 ] 
35 : 

1000 

18 

8 

5 

3- 3 

5 - 6 I/ 4 J 

2500 

421/2 

10,000 

8- 4 

13- 4 

18,000 

1100 

20 

8 

6 

3-10 l/s| 

6-6 5/8 1 

3200 

43 

12,000 

9- 0 

14- 2 

22,000 

35 V 2 1 

1250 

20 

8 

6 

3-10 1/2I 

6-65/g 

3200 

43 1/2 

1 4,000 

9- 0 

14- 2 

22,000 




DIRECT-CONTACT CONDENSERS 
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Proportionate Capacity of Condenser 


Fig. 4. Stability Chart for Jet Condensers 


THE BAROMETRIC CONDENSER consists of a condenser head similar to that of a 
jet condenser, mounted at the top of a discharge pipe whose length is at least 34 ft. above 
the level of the hotwell. The condensate and condensing water falling into the tail pipe 
draw out the entrained air. As a rule, no vacuum pump is required with this type of 
condenser although sometimes a dry air-pump may be used 

to remove such air as may not be removed by the descending steam latefe 

water column. If the condensing water inlet is not over j 

20 ft. above the source of supply, condensing water will be J f CnJf| 

drawn into the condenser by the partial vacuum, as in a jet a Jay & ggTgg - 

condenser, and no circulating water pump will be necessary. -4 [ m 

Fig. 5 shows the Schutte <£ Koerting multi-jet barometric SI 

condenser. The condensing water is discharged through a 

series of small nozzles A into a combining tube B and an Sgl\| wT® 

extension C , consisting of several sets of tapered rings. The 0¥4 

water jets are directed into the throat D where they unite to Y j 

form a single jet. The vapors flow through the annular yV XJ 

passes of the combining tube and there are condensed. The fc-n pSSSS 

water jets entrain the air and non-condensible gases and dis- ™ 

charge them into the barometric tail pipe. This type of | 

condenser has had wide application in connection with 1 | 

evaporators, vacuum pans, dryers, stills, etc. Table 2 gives jj 1 

dimensions and capacities. * &] jp 

THE EJECTOR CONDENSER operates in a manner II 

similar to a steam ejector. In the Koerting Eductor con- p| 

denser, built by Schutte <fc Koerting Co., Philadelphia, con- 
densing water enters through a series of nozzles at a pressure 
of 5 to 9 lb. per sq. in. and condenses the steam. The con- 
densate and steam enter the discharge pipe at high velocity 
and discharge at atmospheric pressure, air and non-condensi- 
ble gases being entrained and discharged with the jet. Water ^ 

capacities of these condensers range from 15 to 7o() gal. per 
min. Steam capacities, at. 20-in. vacuum, range from 150 

to 750 lb. per hr. Condensing water is supplied by a eireu- Fig. 5. Schutte and Hearting 
lating pump, no vacuum pump being required. Barometric Jet Condenser 
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CONDENSING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 


Table 3. — Properties of Saturated Steam at Pressures below Atmospheric Pressure 


(Compiled from Keenan's Steam Tables) 


Vi 


Pressure, aba. ] 

Specific 
Vol- 
ume, 
eu. ft. 
per lb. 

1 Heat Content 


>> 

*2 

a 

.a K . 
S*s-| 
far 

ja — - 

j Pressure, at*. 

Specific 
Vol- 
ume, 
cu. ft. 
per lb. 

j Heat Content 

ii 

-S 

S *jg „g 

U* 

j- 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

In. of 
Mer- 
cury 
(Mer- 
cury i 
at 

32“ F.) 

Of 

Liquid, 

B.t.u. 

Of 

Vapor, 

B.t.u. 

§\? 

« 

2s. 

E— • 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

In. of 
Mer- 
cury 
(Mer- 
cury 
at 

32° F.) 

Of 

Liquid, 

B.t.u. 

Of 

Vapor, 

B.t.u. 

32 

29. 819 

0 08871 

0 1806 

3301 

0 00 

1073.4 

86 

28 747 

0.6153 

1.253 

527.7 

54.00 

1098.0 

33 

29,812 

.09231 

.1879 

3178 

1 01 

1073 .9 

87 

28 707 

.6352 

1 293 

512.0 

55.00 

1098.4 

34 

29 804 

.0961 

.1956 

3059 

2.01 

1074.3 

88 

28 665 

.6555 

1.335 

497. 1 

56.00 

1098.9 

35 

29 7% 

.1000' 

.2036 

2946 

3.02 

1074 8 

89 

28.623 

.6765 

1.377 

482.5 

57.00 

1099.4 

36 

29 788 

.1041 

.2119 

2835 

4 03 

1075.3 

90 

28.579 

.6980 

1.421 

468.5 

58.00 

1099.8 

37 

29.779 

.1083 

.2205 

2731 

5.03 

1075.7 

91 

28.534 

.7201 

1.466 

454.9 

58.99 

1100.2 

38 

29.770 

.1126; 

.2293 

2632 

6 04 

1076.2 

92 ! 

28.487 

.7429 

1.513 

441.8 

59.98 

1100,7 

39 

29 762 

.1171 

.2384 

2536 

7 04 

1076 6 

93 

28.440 

.7662 

1.560 

429. 1 

60.98 

1101.2 

-40 

29.752 

.1217 

.2478 

2445 

8.05 

1077.1 

94 

28.391 

.7902 

1.609 

416.8 

61.97 

1101.6 

■41 

29 742 

.1265 

.2576 

2357 

9.05 

1077.6 

95 

28.341 

.8149 

1.659 

404.9 

62.96 

1102.0 

-42 

29 732 

.1315 

.2677 

2272 

10 05 

1078.0 

96 

28.289 

.8403 

1.711 

393.3 

63.96 

1102.5 

■43 

29.722 

.1367! 

.2783 

2190 

11.05 

1078.5 

97 

28.236 

.8663 

1.764 

382.2 

64.95 

1102.9 

-44 

29.711 

. 1420] 

,2891 

2112 

12 05 

1078.9 

98 

28.182 

.8930 

1.818 

371.4 

65.94 

1103.4 

-45 

29 70Q 

.1475 

.3003 

2037 2 

13 05 

1079.4 

99 

28.126 

.9205 

1.874 

361.0 

66.94 

1103.8 

46 

29 688 

.1532 

.3119 

1965.3 

14.06, 

1079.8 

100 

28.068 

.9487 

1.932 

350.8 

67.93 

1104.2 

47 

29.676 

.1591 

,3239 

1896.1 

15 06 1 

1080.3 

101 

28.010 

.9776 

1.990 

341.1 

78.92 

1104.7 

48 

29.664 

.1652 

.3363 

1829.7 

16 06 

1080.8 

102 

27.949 

1 .0072 

2.051 

331 .6 

69.92 

1105.1 

49 

29.651 

.1715 

.3492 

1765.9 

17.06 

1081.2 

103 

27.887 

1 .0377 

2.113 

322.4 

70.91 

1105.6 

50 

29 638 

.1780 

.3624 

1704 8 

1806 

1081 .7 

104 

27.824 

1.0689 

2.176 

313.6 

71.91 

1106.0 

51 

29 624 

.1848 

.3763 

1645 3 

19.06 

1082.1 

105 

27.759 

1.1009 

2.241 

305.0 

72.91 

1106.4 

52 

29 609 

.1918 

.3905 

1588.3 

20,06 

1082.6 

106 

27.692 

1.1338 

2.308 

296.6 

73.90 

1106.9 

53 

29'. 595 

.1989 

.4050 

1 534.6 

21 06 

1083.0 

107 

27.623 

1.1675 

2.377 

288.6 

74.90 

1107.3 

54 

29.580 

.2063 

.4200 

1482.4 

22.06 

1083.5 

108 

27.553 

1.2020 

2.447 

280.8 

75.90 

1107.8 

55 

29.566 

.2140 

.4357 

14318 

23.06 

1084.0 

109 

27.480 

1.2375 

2.520 

273.2 

76.89 

| 1108.2 

56 

29.548 

.2219 

.4518 

1383 5 

24 05 

1084.4 

110 

27.406 

1.274 

2.594 

265.8 

77.89 

1108.6 

57 

29 532 

.2300 

4683 

1337.4 

25 05 

1084.8 

111 

27.331 

1.311 

2.669 

258.6 

78.89 

1109.1 

5» 

29 515 

.2384 

.4854 

1292.8 

26.05 

1085.3 

112 

27.251 

1.350 

2.749 

251.7 

79.89 

1109.5 

59 

29.497 

.2471 

.503? 

1249 6 

27.05 

1085.8 

113 

27.172 

1.389 

2.828 

245.0 

80.89 

1110. 0 

69 

29.479 

.2561 

.5214 

1208.0 

28.05 

1086.2 

114 

27.091 

1.429 

2.909 

238.6 

81 .89 

1110.4 

6! 

29.4o0 

.2654 

.5404 

1 167.9 

29.05 

1086.7 

115 

27.007 

1.470 

2.993 

232.3 

82.89 

1110.8 

62 

29 440: 

.2749 

.5597 

1129 7 

30.05 

! 1087.1 

116 

26.922 

1.512 

3.078 

226.2 

83.88 

1111.2 

63 

29.420 1 

.2848 

.5799 

1092.5 

31 05 

1087.6 

117 

26.834 

1.555 

3.166 

220.4 

84.88 

11 11.7 

64 

29 400 

.2949 

.6004 

1057.1 

32.04 

1088.0 

118 

26.742 

1.600 

3.258 

214.5 

85.88 

1112.1 

65 

29.378 

.3054 

.6218 

1022,7 

33.04 

1088.5 

119 

26,651 

1.645 

3.349 

209.0 

86,88 

1112.6 

66 

29.356 

.3162 

.6438 

989.6 

34.05 

1089.0 

120 

26.595 

1.692 

3.445 

203.6 

87.88 

11 13.0 

67 

29.334 

.3273 

.6664 

957.8 

35.04 

1089.4 

121 

26.459 

1,739 

3.541 

198.4 

88.88 

11 13.4 

68 

29 310 

.3388 

.6898 

927.1 

3603 

1089.8 

122 

26.360 

1.788 

3.640 

193.3 

89.88 

1113.8 

69 

29.286 

.3506 

.7138 

897.6 

37 03 

1090.3 

123 

26.258 

1.838 

3.742 

188.3 

90.88 

11 14.3 

70 

29.261 

.3628 

.7387 

869.0 

38.03 

1090.8 

124 

26.154 

1.889 

3.846 

183.5 

91.88 

11 14.7 

71 

29 238 1 

.3754 

.7623 

841.4 

39 03 

1091.2 

125 

26.048 

1,941 

3.952 

178.9 

92.87 

11 15.1 

72 

29 209 

.3883 

.7906 

815.0 

40 02 

1091.7 

126 

25.938 

1.995 

4.062 

174.4 

93.87 

11 15.5 

73 

29.182 

.4016 

.8177 

789.4 

41.02 

, 1092.1 

127 

j 25.828 

2.049 

4.172 

170.0 

94.87 

11 16.0 

74 

29.154 

.4153 

.8456 

764.8 

42.02 

1092.6 

128 

25.714 

2.105 

4.286 

165.8 

95.87 

11 16.4 

75 

29.125 

.4295 

.8745 

740.9 

43 01 

1093.0 

129 

25.596 

2.163 

4.404 

161 .6 

96.56 

11 16.8 

76 

29.096 

.4440 

.9040 

718.0 

44.01 

; 1093.5 

130 

25.478 

2.221 

4.522 

157.64 

97.56 

1117.2 

77 

29 065 

.4590 

.9345 

695.8 

450! 

1093.9 

131 

25.356 

2.281 

4.644 

153.74 

98.86 

11 17.6 

78 

29 034 

4744 

.9659 

674.5 

46.00 

1094.4 

132 

25.230 

2,343 

4.770 

149.91 

99.56 

11 18.0 

79 

29 001 

.4903 

.9983 

653.8 

47.00 

1094.8 

133 

25.101 

2.406 

4.899 

146.22 

100.56 

11 18.5 

80 

28 968 

.5067 

1 032 

633.8 

48 00 

1095.3 

134 

24.971 

2.470 

5.029 

142.66 

101.85 

I1 18.9 

81 

28 934 

.5236 

1 066 

614.5 

49,00 

1095 7 

135 

24.837 

2.536 

5.163 

139.17 

102.85 

1119. 3 

82 

28 8<*> | 

1 .5409 

1 . 10 ! 

595.9 

50.00 

1096.2 

136 

24.700 

2.603 

5.300 

135.80 

103.85 

1119.7 

83 

28 862 

.5588 

1.138 

577.9 

51.00 

1096.6 

137 

24.560 

2.672 

5.440 

132.51 

104.85 

1120.2 

84 

28 825 

5772 

1,175 

560.5 

52.00 

1097.1 

138 

24.417 

2.742 

5.583 

129.33 

105,84 

1120.6 

85 | 

28 787 1 

5960 

1 213 

543.8 

53 00 

1097.6 

139 

24.271 

2.814 

5.729 

126.22 

106,84 

1121 .0 



WEIGHT OF VAPOR 
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Table 3. — Properties of Saturated Steam at Pressures below Atmospheric Pressure. — Cent. 



Pressure, abs. 


Heat Content 

ti 

S A 


In. of 
Mer- 

Specific! 

'Vol- 

Of 

Liquid, j 
B.t.u. 

a 

Vapor, 

B.t.u. 

a *s 4 

Lb. per] 
sq. in. 

cury. 

(Mer- 

cury 

at 

ume, 
cu. ft. 
per lb. 



32° F.) 




24.122 

2.887 

5.878 

123.22 

107.84 

1121.4 

23.969 

2.962 

6 031 

120.29 

108.84 

1121.8 

23.813 

3.039 

6.187 

I 17.43 

109.84 

1122.2 

23.652 

3.118 

6,348 

I 14.631 

110 84 

1122.6 

23 489 

3.198 

6.511 

I 11 .94 

111 84 

1123 0 

23.322 

3.280 

6.678 

109.31 

112.84 

1123.5 

23.153 

3.363 

6.847 

106.77| 

1 1 13 .84 

1123.9 

22.978 

3.449 

7.022 

104.27 

114.84 

1124.3 

22. SOI 

3.536 

7.199 

101 .86) 

1 115.84 

1124.7 

22.619 

3.625 

7.381 

99.51 

116.84 

1125.1 

22.434 

3.716 

7,566 

97.27 

117.84 

1125.5 

22.245 

3.809 

7.755 

95.00 

118.85 

1126.0 

22.051 

3.904 

7.949 

92.83 

119.85 

1126.4 

21.854 

4,001 

8.146 

90.72 

120.85 

1126.8 

21.652 

4.100 

8.348 

88.66 

121 .85 

1127.2 

21.447 

4.201 

8.553 

86.66 

122.85 

1127.6 

21.235 

4.305 

8.765 

84.69 

123.85 

1128.0 

21.021 

4.410 

8.979 

82.80 

124.85 

1128.4 

20.001 

4.518 

9.199 

80.94 

125.85 

1128.8 

20.579 

4.627 

9.421 

79.15 

126.85 

1129.2 

20.351 

4.739 

9.649 

77.40 

127.85 

1129.6 

20.119 

4.853 

9.881 

75.69 

128.85 

1130.0 

19.881 

4.970 

10.119 

74.02 

129.85 

1130.4 

19.639 

5.089 

10.361 

72.40 

130.85 

1130.9 

19.392 

5.210 

10.608 

70.82 

131.85 

1131 .3 

19.140 

5.334 

10.860 

1.28 

132.85 

1131.7 

18.883 

5.460 

11.117 

67.78 

133.85 

1132.1 

18.621 

5.589 

11.379 

66.31 

134.85 

1132.5 

18.354 

5.720 

11.646 

64.89 

135.85 

1132.9 

18.081 

5.854 

11.919 

63.49 

136.85 

1133.3 

17.814 

5.990 

12.196 

62.14 

137.85 

1133.7 

17.519 

6.130 

12.481 

60.81 

138.85 

1134.1 

17.230 

6.272 

12.770 

59.5 2| 

| 139.85 

1134.5 


Pressure, a be. Heat Content 







In. of 
Mer- 

Specific 

Vol- 








Lb. per] 

cury. 

(Mer- 

ume, 
cu. ft. 

Liquid, 

vt 

Vapor, 






cury 

at 

per lb. 

B.t 

•u. 

B.tiau 






32 

° F.) 







173 

16 

.935 

6 

417 

13. 

065 



140 

.85 

1134. 

.9 

174 

16 

634 

6 

565 

13. 

366 

57 

03 

141 

85 

1135 

3 

175 

16 

,326 

6 

716 

13. 

674 

55 

.82 

142 

86 

1135 

7 

176 

16 

.015 

6 

869 

13, 

985 

54 

.66 

1 143 

.86 

1136 

,1 

177 

15 

697 

7 

.025 

14 

303 

53 

.52 

144 

86 

1136 

5 

178 

15 

.373 

7 

.184 

14. 

627 

52. 

.41 

145 

86 

1136 

.9 

179 

15 

.046 

7 

345 

14 

954 

51 

.34 

146 

87 

1137 

3 

180 

14 

.710 

7 

,510 

15, 

290 

50 

28 

147 

.87 

1137 

7 

181 

14 

.368 

7 

.678 

15. 

632 

49 

.25 

148 

.87 

1138. 

.1 

182 

14 

.019 

7 

849 

15 

981 

48 

24 

149 

.87 

1138 

5 

183 

13 

.663 

8 

024 

16 

337 

47. 

.26 

150 

.87 

1138 

,9 

184 

13 

.303 

8 

201 

16. 

697 

46. 

30 

151 

.87 

1139, 

.3 

185 

12 

.934 

8 

,382 

17. 

066 

45 

.36 

152 

.87 

1139 

.7 

186 

12 

.560 

8 

566 

17. 

440 

44, 

.45 

153 

.88 

1140 

l 

187 

12 

,179 

8. 

753 

17. 

821 

43. 

.56 

154 

.88 

1140. 

.5 

188 

11 

.790 

8. 

,944 

18. 

210 

42. 

.69 

155 

88 

1140 

.9 

189 

11 

.395 

9 

138 

18. 

605 

41 

.84 

156 

89 

1141 

3 

190 

10 

.992 

9, 

,336 

19. 

008 

41 

.01 

157 

.89 

1141. 

.7 

191 

10 

.581 

9 

538 

19. 

419 

40. 

.191 

158 90 

1142. 

,1 

192 

10 

.161 

9 

,744 

19 

839 

39 

.40 

| 159, 

.90 

1142 

.5 

193 

9 

.734 

9 

,954 

20. 

.266 

38 

.62; 

160 

90 

1142 

.9 

194 

9 

.298 

10 

,168 

20. 

,702 

37 

. 86 

161 

91 

1143 

.3 

195 

8 

.856 

10, 

,385 

21. 

.144 

37 

.12 

162 

.91 

1143 

.7 

196 

8 

.408 

10, 

,605 

21. 

.592 

36 

.40 

163 

.92 

1144. 

.1 

197 

7 

.952 

10. 

,829 

22. 

048 

35 

.69 

164 

92 

1144 

5 

198 

7 

.488 

11 

,057 

22 

.512 

35 

.00 

165 

93 

1144 

.9 

199 

7 

.016 

11 

.289 

22. 

.984 

34 

.33 

166 

.93 

1145. 

.2 

200 

6 

.535 

11 

.525 

23 

.465 

33 

.67 

167 

94 

1145 

.6 

202 

5 

.548 

12 

010 

24 

.452 

32 

.39 

169 

95 

1146 

4 

204 

4 

.526 

12 

.512 

25 

.474 

31 

.17 

171 

.96 

1147. 

.2 

206 

3 

.469 

13 

031 

26 

.531 

30 

.01 

173 

97 

1148 

.0 

208 

2 

.376 

13 

.568 

27 

.624 

28 

.90 

j 175 

98 

1148 

.7 

210 

1 

.246 

14 

.123 

28 

.754 

27 

.83 

177 

99 

1149 

5 

212 

1 0 

079 

IM 

.696 | 

29 

.921 ! 

26 

.82! 180 

00 1 

[ 1150 
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Table 4. — Weight and Volume of Water Vapor per Pound of Dry Air 


Pump 
Suc- 
tion 
Temp, 
deg. F. 

29-in. 

"Vacuum 

28.5-in. 

Vacuum 

28-in. 

Vacuum 

27.5-in. 

Vacuum 

27-in. 

Vacuum 

26.5-b. 

Vacuum 

26-in. 

Vacuum 

Lb. 

Cu. Ft. 

Lb. 

Cu. Ft. 

Lb. 

Cu. Ft. 

I.b- 

Cu. Ft- 

Lb. 

Cu. Ft. 

Lb. 

Cu. Ft. 

Lb. 

Cu. Ft. 

40 

0.201 

491.8 

0.1 19 

291. 1 

0.085 

208.0 

0.066 

161 .8 

0.054 

! 132.4 

0 046 

112 1 

0 03b j 

97.1 

45 

.268 

544.7 

.156 

317.7 

.110 

223.9 

.085 

173 2 

.070 

141.2 

.059 

119.1 

051 

103.0 

50 

.343 

603.7 

.192 

338.3 

.134 

235.0 

.102 

180.0 

.083 

145.9 

.070 

122 7 

.060 1 

105 8 

55 

.482 

688.8 

.255 

365.2 

.174 

l 248.5 

.132 

188.3 

.106 

151.6 

.089 

126.8 

.076 

109.0 

60 

.680 

820.2 

.333 

401.0 

.220 

265.4 

.164 

198,3 

.131 

158 3 

.109 

131.7 

.094 

112.3 

65 

1.026 

1048.0 

.442 

451.2 

.282 

287.5 

.207 

211 0 

,160 

163 2 

135 

137.7 

.115 

117.3 

70 

1 .764 

1531.7 

.606 

525.5 

.366 

317.1 

.262 

227,1 

.204 

17o9 

.167 

144 8 

.141 

122.6 

75 



.873 

645.7 

.485 

358.8 

.336 

248.4 

.257 

190 0 

.208 

153 8 

.175 

129.2 

80 



1.376 

870.6 

.665 

420.9 

.437 

277 6 

.327 

207 1 

.261 

165.1 

.217 

137.3 

85 



2,646 

1437.2 

.963 

523 1 

.589 

319.8 

.424 

230 2 

.331 

179 9 

.272 

147.6 

90 





1.533 

717 5 

.822 

384,8 

,5o2 

2t>2 9 

.427 

199.7 

.344 

161.0 

95 






3.044 

1230.6 

1 .233 

498 4 

.773 

312 5 

.563 

227.6 

.443 

179.0 

100 







2,125 

744,2 

1.130 

395 7 

.770 

269.5 

.583 

204.4 

105 







5.432 

1653.5 

1 848 

5t>2 6 

1. 114 

339.0 

.797 

242.5 

110 



’.!!!!! 






3.921 

1040 3 

1.775 

470.9 

1.147 

304.3 

115 











3.697 

857.3 

I860 

431 3 

120 













3 887 

790 0 
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QUANTITY OF CONDENSING "WATER REQUIRED. — Lot H = B.t.u. in exhaust 
steam at temperature T«; h = B.t.u. in condensate at temperature T c ; W = weight of 
exhaust steam per hr., lb.; Q = quantity of condensing water required per hr., lb.; T* — 
initial temperature of condensing water, deg. F.; T r = temperature of condensate deg. F.; 
Tf = final temperature of condensing water. Heat surrendered by the steam — W(H—h) . 

Heat absorbed by the condensing water — Q (Tf Ti), and Q — W{H h)/ (Tf T,). 
Theoretically T c = T t , but due to the presence of air and to imperfect mixing T c should 
be taken from 10 to 15 deg. lower than T t . T j — T c , whence 

Q = W (H-K)KT c ~Ti) . . [1] 

The value of (H — A) may be taken as 943 B.t.u. when exhaust steam is assumed to 
contain 10% moisture with 29-in. vacuum, and 933 B.t.u- with 28-in. vacuum. For 
approximate calculations (H — k) frequently is assumed as 1000 B.t.u., but the use of the 
actual values of H and h is more accurate. 

Table 5. — "Volume and Partial Pressure of 1 Lb. of Saturated Air at Various 
Vacua and Temperatures 


Pressure in lb. pt-r sq. in., absolute. Volume in cubic feet. 


Rump 

29-ia. 

28.5-in. 

2S*in, 

27.5-ia 

27 

-in. 

26.5-in. 

26-in 

Suction 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum- 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum. 

Tempera- 

0.49101b. 

0.7365 lb. 

0.9820 lb. 

1.2275 lb. 

1.4730 lb. 

1.7185 lb. 

1.96401b. 

tore, 
deg. F. 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pres- 

Vol- 

Pres- 

Vd- 

Pres- 

Vol- 

Pres- 

Vol- 

Pres- 

Vol- 

Pres- 

Vol- 

Pres- 

Vol- 


sure 

u me 

sun* 

ume 

sure 

ume 

sure 

ume 

sure 

ume 

sure 

ume 

sure 

ume 

40 

0.3639 

491 .8 

0.6148 

291. 1 

0.8603 

203 0 

1.1053 

161 ,8 

1.3513 

132.4 

1.5968 

112. 1 

1.8423 

97,1 

45 

.3435 

544.7 

,5890 

317.7 

.8345 

223 9 

1 G800 

173 2 

1 . 3255 

141 .2 

1.5710 

119. 1 

1.8165 

103,0 

50 

.3130 

603.7 

.5585 

338,3 

.8040 

23 5 0 

1 .0495 

180.0 

1 . 2950 

145.9 

1.5405 

122.7 

1.7860 

105.8 

55 

.2770 

688 8 

.5225 

365 2 

7680 

248.5 

1 0135 

188.3 

1.2590 

151 .6 

1 . 5045 

126.8 

1.7500 

109.0 

60 

.2349 

820.2 

.4804 

401 0 

,7259 

265 4 

0 9714 

193.3 

1.2169 

158.3 

1.4624 

131.7 

1.7079 

112.8 

65 

.1856 

1048.0 

.4311 

451.2 

,6766 

287 5 

.9221 

211 .0 

1 . 1676 

163.2 

1.4131 

137.7 

1.6586 

117.3 

70 ! 

.1282 

1531.7 

.3737 

525 5 

.6192 

317 1 

.8647 

227.1 

1.1102 

176 9 

1.3557 

144.8 

1.6012 

122.6 

75 



,3070 

645.7 

.5525 

358 8 

.7980 

248.4 

1 . 0435 

190 .0 

1 .2890 

153.8 

1 5345 

129.2 

80 



.2298 

870 6 

.4753 

420 9 

.7208 

277.6 

0.9663 

207.1 

1.2118 

165. 1 

1 4573 

137 3 

85 



.1405 

1437.2 

.3860 

523 1 

.6315 

319.8 

.8770 

230.2 

1 . 1225 

179.9 

1.3680 

147.6 

90 





2840 

717 5 

.5295 

384.8 

.7750 

262.9 

1.0205 

199.7 

1 .2660 

161 0 

95 





.1671 

1230 6 

.4126 

498.4 

.6581 

312.5 

0.9036 

227.6 

1 .1491 

179.0 

100 







.2788 

744.2 

.5243 

395.7 

.7698 

269.5 

1 0153 

2G4 4 

105 







.1266 

1653.5 

.3721 

562.6 

.6176 

339.0 

0.8631 

242.5 

110 









.2030 

1040.3 

.4485 

470.9 

.6940 

304.3 

115 











.2485 

857.3 

.4940 

4313 

120 













2720 

79o'o 


2. SURFACE CONDENSERS 

The standard type of surface condenser comprises a chamber containing a large num- 
ber of brass tubes, from 5 /s to I 1/4 in. diam., through which flows the condensing water. 
Steam flows around the tubes at high velocity and is condensed. Condensate, air, and 
other non-condensible gases are removed by a vacuum pump. For high vacuums, air and 
other gases are removed by a dry vacuum pump, and the condensate by a separate hotwell 
pump. The tubes are arranged so that the water makes usually one or two passes through 
them, although in some cases it may make as many as five passes. Air coolers usually 
are provided to further cool the entrained air and reduce its volume, and to condense any 
condensible gases present. These may be placed in the condenser chamber or be external 
to it. 

CONDENSING SURFACE REQUIRED. — Bet & ~ outside area of condenser tubes, 
sq. ft.; Q = quantity of condensing water, lb. per hr.; T\ and T% = respectively, initial 
and final temperatures of condensing water, deg.F.; U = overall coefficient of heat 
transfer per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. temperature difference; t m = mean temperature dif- 
ference, deg. F., between temperature T s of the steam and temperature of the condensing 
water. Then 


: l0& (T, - Tt) ' ' [3] 

Cl. A. Orrok (Tram. A.S.M.E., xxxviii, 1916, p. 467) gives for the value of U the 
empirical formula 

U = 32 5V°’«/T m ]4 [ 4 ] 

where I = velocity of water through the tubes, ft. per sec., other notations as above- 
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W. H. McAdams ( Trans . A.S.M.E., xlviii, 1026, p. 1233) in an analysis of Orrok’s data 
derived the empirical formula 1/U = r # -f r t f r, +- (1/B F 0 - 8 ), where r„, r v and r, «* 
respectively, the individual thermal resistance, per unit area of condensing surface on the 
vapor side, of the tube itself, and of any scale or other deposit on both sides of the tube, 
and V = a coefficient depending on the dimensions of the tube and on the temperature. 
On a clean tube of Admiralty metal, 1 in. outside diameter, with a steam temperature of 
136° F. and an average water temperature of 66° F. this formula reduces to 


1/U = 0.000401 -1- (1/248 F 6 - 8 ) [5] 

In practice V ranges from 4 to 10 ft. per sec. Corresponding values of F 0 - 8 and F^- 8 are 


F = 4 4.5 5 5.5 6 6.5 7 7.5 8 8.5 9 9.5 10 

F 0 - 6 = 2.31 2.47 2.63 2.77 2.93 3.07 3.21 3.35 3.4S 3.61 3.74 3.86 3.98 

F 0 - 8 = 3.03 3.33 3.62 3.91 4.19 4.47 4.74 5.01 5.27 5.54 5.80 6.16 6.31 

Values of tm and t m ^ are given in Table 6. 



50 60 70 80 90 100 

Temperature lulet Water, deg-. F. 


Fig. 6. Curves of Values of U for Surface Condensers 


The curves. Fig. 6 (Power, Sept., 1932) have been adopted by the leading condenser 
manufacturers for values of 17 that can be used on a commercial basis for the design of 
surface condensers for use with steam turbines. They take into account the effect on the 
value of U of the velocity and temperature of the inlet water, tube diameter, and fouling 
of the tubes. Figs. 7 and 8 are curves adopted by the same manufacturers for determining 
loss of head in the tubes and water box losses, the latter including entrance and exit losses 
of the tubes. The curves of Fig. 6 give lower values of U than does the Orrok formula. 

N" umber and Size of Tubes. — Geo. A. Orrok (Trans. A.S.M.E., xxxviii, 1916, p. 467) 


gives the following: Let N — number of passes in the condenser, n = number of tubes 

in one pass, d = outside diam. of tubes, in., t = thickness of tubes, in., I — total length of 

all passes, i.e., total length of water travel in the condenser, ft., a = full area through 
tubes for the passage of water, sq. ft. Then 

a = i/4vr(<f — 2f)Vl44 = 0.00545 (d - 20% [6] 

V = <2/(3600 X 62.4 X na) [7] 

n = <2/1 223 F(ti - 2i) 3 [8] 


The number of passes V depends on the ratio (I/d) = 72. Values of R in practice range 
from 25 to 50, and A = l/H. 

Tube diameters range from 3 / 4 in. to 1 3 / 1 in. The smaller diameters are preferable 
as the rate of heat transfer is higher in a small tube. With 1-in. tubes, 1 sq ft. of con- 
denser cross-section will contain from 40 to SO tubes, depending on tube spacing and 
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cement. If B* number of tubes per sq. ft., A = area of eon.den.ser cross-section, 
and Jj ® length of condenser, ft. A = Nn/b , and L — l/N + length of water boxes. 

Exa.mpi>b. — Determine the dimensiorta of a surface condenser to condense 175,000 lb. of steam 
per hr. at a vacuum of 28.5 in.; inlet water temperature ti, 75° F. ; velocity, T'= 8 ft. per sec. in the 
tubes; loading, 5 ib. per sq. ft. per hr. Assume temperature of condensate, t c - 81.75° F., diam. 
d of tubes ■* in., thickness t. No. 18 B.W.G. = 0.049 in. 

Solutim 1 .— From Table 3, T a - 91.75; 11 - 1100.6; t 8 - 91.75, >1 = 49.75. 

Q - 175,000 X (1106.5 - 49.75), 181.75 - 75) = 27,244,250 
Prom Fig. 6, U - 762 X 1.03 X 0.88 = 600.7. From formula [3], 




81 75 - 75 

lose {(91.75 - 75)/ (91.75 - 81.75)} 


13.086 


Surface - S - <2 (tc - ti)/l T tm, ” 27,244,250 (81.75- 75) /690.7 X 13.086 = 20,346 sq. ft. 

Ka of tubes - • - Q/1223 V (d - 2 <)* - 27,244,250/1223 X 8 (0.75 - 6.098)2 = 6550 
•Length - l -3.82 S/dn - 3.82 X 20,346/0.75 X 6550 - 15.82 ft. 

If ratio of length to diameter of tubes R => 25, 

Number of passes -V — l/R - 15.82 25 =» 0.632, indicating one pass. 

If tubes per sq. ft. of condenser cross section B =» 110, 

A - Nn/B - 1 X 6550/110 - 59.55 sq. ft. 

CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. — Shells usually are made of steel for land service, and 
of steel or copper for marine service. Shells are ribbed on. the outside to resist collapsing 

pressure, and steel or copper shells are stiffened with 
angles. 

Tubes usually are of brass, Muntz metal or Ad- 
miralty metal . The latter is used for salt water. A 
more recent development (1935) is arsenical copper. 
Tube thickness ranges from No. 16 to No. 20 B.W.G. 
and diameters from 5/s to 1 */4 in. The larger tubes 
are used where water is dirty and liable to clog the 
tubes. U sual practice has been to set the tubes in 

s.o 


rf 8.0 

£ 

01 

R 

S 2.0 


”01S845« 7 8 9 10 11 1» ''0l28456.7 89 l0.H12 

“Velocity, Feet: per Second. Velocity, Feet per Second 

Fia. 7. Loss of Head in Tubes of Sur- Fig. 8. Water Box Losses in Surface 

face Condensers Condensers 




brass ferrules screwed into the tube plates, and packed with lacing or wicking. In 
other cases, tubes were set in ferrules at one end and expanded into the tube sheet 
at the other end. Current practice (1935) tends toward expanding the tubes into the 
tube sheet at both ends, and allowing for expansion by flexure of the tubes, a special 
arrangement of the intermediate supporting plates being necessary. Another construc- 
tion uses one fixed tube plate and one floating tube plate, an expansion joint being placed 
between the tube plate and the shell. 

Tube Spacing must provide room for ferrules, if these are used, and leave sufficient 
metal between holes for strength. The maximum number of tubes per square foot of tube 
sheet is 

Pitch of tubes, in. 1 1 i/ie l i/ s 1 * /ie 1 Vi ls/ieis/s 1 Vie 1 V 2 1 Vie 1 s/s 

Tubes per sq. ft. 172 154 137 122 110 99 S9 82 76 70 65 


Table 6. — Values of t m yti 


tm 

tnr'* 

tm | 

tm 1A 

tm 

tm'* 

tm 

t m y * 

tm 

tm' 6 

2 1 

1 .095 

10 

1 .334 

1 8 

1.435 

26 

1 .503 

34 

1. 554 

4 

I . 189 

12 

1.364 

20 

1.454 

28 

1 .517 

36 

1.565 

6 

1 .251 

14 

1 .391 

22 

1.472 

30 

1 .530 

38 

1.576 

8 I 

I 2<>« 



1 .414 

24 

1.488 

32 

1 .542 

40 

1.586 
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Tube Sheets usually have been of rolled Muntz metal or brass. Where tubes are 
expanded into both tube sheets the Foster- Wheeler Corp. recommends the use of copper- 
bearing steel tube sheets. Thickness of tube sheets ranges from, 1.1 to 1.5 tube diameters. 
Large areas should be stayed to prevent collapse. 

Supporting Plates for the tubes, usually of east iron, should be spaced about 60 to 
70 tube diameters. The boles should be Vs in. larger diameter than the tubes. 

Water Passages. — Dimensions of water connections should be based on a velocity of 
8 ft. per sec., and of hotwell pump suction on a velocity of 4 ft. per sec. Air pump con- 
nection should be twice the size of the hotwell pump suction. 

Setting. — Condensers should be set with a slope of 1 in. in 10 to 15 ft. to drain the tubes 
when shut down. A small hole should be drilled in the water box partition to enable the 
water boxes to drain. Circulating water outlet should be above the highest point of tubes. 
The air pump should be as close as possible to the condenser with short, direct pipe con- 
nections. Air suction 


should be connected at r ^ r 7r I 1 zz ZJZZ 3 t ~\ 

the coldest part of the : " T " — 

condensers and steam ] I 1 

flow directed to it. : I / a n. | 

Condenser design IJzr 

should be such that the rffl .-■gpo'ol; c •* %\ 

steam penetrates every / a ft f f f m\ 

portion of the tube fa ! II / /r#Vv 

bank. Both longitudi- pdf j/%$\ \ \ \ \ I l I 1 1 I fs\ 

nal and transverse dis- / Jf V \ \ \ \ I ; j / / j Tfv\ \\ 

tribution must be con- I M%\\\ \ \\ \ 1 \ I I //////// // JQl I 

sidered. Dead air If /T^VWW \ \ \ 1 \ \ // / / ////// fr&\ i 

pockets, and blanketing ^ rSvVWWW \\ l I \ * I I 1 '// ft fp\ W 

of tubes by air are to | /v\\\\\\\ \\ \ \ \ \\ , j I I ‘ / / / / f /f p*k I 

be avoided. Steam pKvm\\\\\\\\\l 1 1 • Will III ■ j / f H S 

passages should be of U^\\\\\\\ \ \ \\\ U | ; ( , //// ! j / J / 

decreasing area toward \ M ^^\ \\ \\\\\ \ \ \ \ \\\\ I ! JTIW flH/f/ W 

the suction, to maintain Y V\ \\\ \ \ \ \ I I ! 1 \ /f/f/f/ 

practically uniform ve- / iBmTO : I 111 \ 

locityof steam through- 1 1 i ! !j // // / ':! ; ii / : , / 

out the tube bank. The I ' ! ' j \\\!\ll fl/ 'i'if 

construction should be ,v : ■ '' '‘'yjf 

such as to cause the - a ' \ :\i.- *• V Ja 

temperature of the con- ) . . .• , .'jr/p \ 

densate to be as close Yt — V' i •/'ii/r S 3 

as practicable to the • j I. ' 

vacuum temperature. 7/ . I , CnN/vT — » lS / i \ , — ^7/ 

Baffles or special ar- ff Air poor \ ' VI ^ f 

rangements of tubes V \ jlT J LpaJ '"j ''jjirVBjb jpa 

should protect the lower \V I -J/lC — \ lr j 

tubes from excessive ,i j , 

condensate dripped A i A - J ' ■ | 

from the upper ones. 1 r -^"c! 

rig. 9 shows sections Howell -- - | 

of aFoster-Wheeler con- Hz 

denser with a reheating ! jV— - - - 7 ~Jj 

hotwell and external air 

cooler. The tubes are , !k 

arranged in straight j 

Tig. 9. Cross Section of Foster-Wheeler Single Pass Surface Condenser 
Dot tom. bteam inters vitb lteheating Hotwell and External A»r Cooler 

at the top into a steam 

belt surrounding the upper part of the tube bank and flows through tho straight lanes of 
diminish Mig area to the air off-takes at the bottom. A pipe .1 between the two tube 
banks conveys a portion of the steam to the hotwell, where it flows through two curtains 
of condensate falling from perforated plates S and 0, being condensed thereby and raising: 
the temperature of the condensate to w ithin about 1° F. oi' vacuum temperature. Ent rained 
air is vented through pipe D. The air off-takes are connected to the external air cooler 
E , the cooling surface of which ranges from 5 to lo^T) °f the cooling surface of the main 
condenser. The water velocity in the air cooler is less than 1 ft. per sec. 

Table 7 show's dimensions of standard small and medium size surface condensers 




Cross Section of Foster- Wheeler Single Pass Surface Condenser 
with Keheating Hotwell and External Xit Cooler 
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to be 


installations of 1000 kw. and over usually are designed for the conditions 

Water Outlet Exkaust Steam Inlet > Atmos. Exhaust 



T “ Leugth of Tubes 


Fig. 10 


-Dimensions of Two-pass Surface Condensers, Steel Plate Shell 

(C. H. Wheeler Mtfg. Co., Philadelphia, 1935) 





Dimensions, in. (See Fig. 

10.) 



Size 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

H 

20 

22 

25 

28 

30 

33 

36 

39 

42 

45 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

76 

SO 

86 

15 

17 

19 

29 

21 

23 

H 1/2 

27 

25 

31 

33 

36 

40 

42 

45 

48 

48 

54 

18 

20 

21 

24 

24 

23 

30 

29 

33 

34 

36 

40 

48 

48 

54 

58 

60 

66 

22 

24 

26 

27 

34 

36 

40 

48 

54 

54 

54 

58 

66 

64 

69 

73 

75 

83 

25 

28 

30 1/4 

33 1/a 
36 

39 

42 

46 

49 

52 

55 1/2 
62 

68 

74 

80 

84 

88 

96 

11 

12 

13 

16 

18 

18 

20 

21 

22 

24 

26 

28 

32 

35 

38 

40 

42 

44 

24 

24 

24 

26 

30 

32 

36 

36 

42 

42 

48 

50 

54 

60 

66 

66 

72 

84 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

15 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

13 

15 

16 

20 

23 

25 

28 

28 

30 

31 

35 

38 

42 

46 

50 

53 

58 

60 


AIR IN SURFACE CONDENSERS- — In addition to air entrained in the feedwater, 
surface condensers contain air due to leakage through joints subject to vacuum. This 
leakage may range from 1 to 25% of the volume of the feedwater, but average leakage is 
from 5 to 10%. G. A. Orrok (Trans. A.S.M.E. xxxiv, 1912, p. 713) shows the effect of 
leakage on the vacuum of three units as follows. 


Leakage, cu. ft. of air per min. .. 10 

Size of unit 

8700 kw 2S.25 

8500 kw 28.4 

4000 kw 28. 7 


20 

30 

40 

50 

Vacuum In. of Mercury 


27.85 

27 A 

27.0 

26.6 

28.1 

27,8 

27.5 

27.2 

28.35 

28. 0 

27.55 




The air leakage was measured at atmospheric pressure. Mr. Orrok says that the 
leakage in condensers of from 20,000 to 50,000 sq. ft. should be less than 5 cu. ft. of free 
air per min. Sources of greater leakage should be found and corrected. The leakage 
should be added to the air entrained in the feedwater when determining the size of air 


pump. 

The vacuum in condensers may be increased by the application of deaerators, which 
remove practically all the air entrained in the feedwater. The air in the condenser then 
is limited to that introduced by leakage. 

CLEANLINESS FACTOR IN CONDENSER PERFORMANCE. — As deposits on 
the surface of condenser tubes greatly affect heat transmission, through them, and hence 
affect the performance of the condenser, a determination of the cleanliness of the con- 
denser is essential in evaluating its performance under given conditions. This is par- 
ticularly important in tests to determine conformity with guarantees. P. H. Hardie and 
W. S. Cooper (Trans. A.S.M.E. RP-55-3, 1933) define cleanliness factor as the ratio of 
heat transmission of a fouled tube to that of a new tube through which water has passed 
only during the time necessary to start the test, the tubes being supplied with water at 
the same inlet temperature and subjected to the same couditions on the steam side. Also. 
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water velocities through the tubes must be equal. In determining cleanliness factor, 
representative groups of tubes throughout the condenser are selected, and independently 
supplied with water from the same source as the main supply. Inlet and exit tempera- 
tures are measured for each tube, and the velocity in each tube is calculated from the dis- 
charge of calibrated nozzles on each tube. The heat tr&nsmiasion of old and new tubes 
is computed by 


U= iWC/S) log* (TV T b ) [S>] 

where U — heat transmission, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. F. log tumh temperature 


Worthington 



Ingersoll Rand 



Heat Transferred. Millions of Brt.a.. per hr. 


Fig. 11. Results of Tests of Two 101,000 sq. ft. Surface Condensers 


difference; W = water flow, lb. per hr.; C = specific heat of water; S = surface area of 
tube, sq. ft.; T a and T& = initial and final temperature differences, respectively, deg. F. 
The average cleanliness factor for the entire condenser at any velocity is determined by 
averaging the heat transmission of all old tubes under 
test, and of all new tubes, and then computing the ratio 
of these two averages. The performance of the tubes 
under test should be referred to the saturated vapor 
temperature immediately adjacent to them, otherwise a 
higher cleanliness factor than the true one may be 
obtained. 

The cleanliness f actor varies inversely as some power 
of the velocity, that is 

c = Kl/v) n [10] 

where c = cleanliness factor; v = velocity in any unit ; 
and n = velocity exponent for c. With velocities Vi 
and V 2 and cleanliness factorsct and c-i, 

n = Log (ci/c 2 ) -5- log (®i/®a). 

See J. N. Landis and S. A. Tucker (Trans. A.S.M.E., 

FSP-56-3, 1934) for test data of two 101,000 sq. ft. con- 
densers at the Hudson Ave. plant of the Brooklyn Edison, 

Co. In these tests cleanliness factors were determined 
in accordance with the foregoing method. Results are F] ia : J 2 - 01 ? 

summarized in Fig. 11. An. explanation of the difference Heat* Trjmsmissi nn u^Uld arid F New 
in cleanliness factors at high and low speeds in both Tubes 

sets of curves is given in Fig. 12, which shows that foul 

tubes do not respond to increases of velocity as do clean tubes. The increase of velocity 
reduces only the resistance to heat flow of the water film. This is a ruuch smaller pro- 
portion of the total resistance in a foul tube than in a clean one. 

Chlorination of the circulating water tends to improve the cleanliness factor, partim- 
larly if the water contains organic matter tending to promote the growth of algae. 
"V. M. Frost and W. F.Rippe ('Trans. A.S.M.E. F1SP-A3-10. 1931) describe experiments on 
chlorinating the water used in a condenser at the Kearney, N». J., station of the Publu 
Service Elect, and Gas Co. Two ol),UUl)-sq. ft. 2- pass condensers were used in the test 
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the water to one being 
with rubber plugs. T] 
0.2 in. of mercury over 


Steam Steam Inlet 



•Dutchirtfc 

Fia. 13. Multiple No*- 
®le Ejector 


320 to 72 id. per utty, — r . 

Chlorine must be used with caution, for aside from, its hazard as 
a toxic gas, it has a tendency, when present in excess, to cause 
corrosion of condenser tubes (see report of A.S.M.E. Research 
Comm, on Condenser Tubes, Trans. A.S.M.E., FSF-53-1S, 1931). 
The report of the Kearny tests, however, states that no corrosion 
was evident after one year of operation with chlorine. The maxi- 
mum residual chlorine at Kearny was found to be 0.3 part per 
million, at the condenser inlet. 

3. AIR PUMPS 

Air usually is removed from condensers by steam-jet pumps. 
These almost universally have replaced the mechanical pumps 
formerly used. Single-stage pumps are adapted to vacua under 
26 in. of mercury; 2-stage pumps are used for vacua between 26 
and 29 in.; 3-stage pumps for vacua above 29 in. 

Multi-stage condensers usually have an inter-condenser be- 
tween stages, and an after-condenser after the final stage. Con- 
densate is used as cooling water. All of the heat in the steam jet 
thus is recovered, when the inter- and after-condensers are of the 
surface type. Fig. 13 shows a multiple nozzle ejector. Fig. 14 
shows a 2-stage steam-jet air pump with surface inter- and after- 
condensers (Foster- Wheeler Corp.). Fig. 15 shows a 2-stage 
pump with jet inter-condenser. 

CAPACITY OF STEAM- JET PUMPS depends on the area of 
jet in contact with the air. A pump with multiple nozzles will 


nuch greater steam-jet surface than, a single nozzle passing the same amount 


A single-stage pump will operate economically only within, a compression ratio 


about 8 to 1. Beyond this range, high vacuum can be obtained only at the cost of 



Tic. 14. Two-Stage Steam Jet Air Pump with Surface 
Inter- and After-Condensers 



Fia. 15. Two-Stage Steam Jet Air Pump 
with Jet Inter-Condenser 


excessive steam consumption, and a 2- or 3-stage pump is indicated. Tig. 16 shows the 
relative capacity of a 2-stage and a 3-stage Foster-Wheeler steam-jet pump using the 
aount of steam. 
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Commercial steam-jet air pumps range in. capacity from about 1 0 lb. of dry air per- 
il our to KMJ lb. per hr. for single units. Twin units have double the capacity of single 
units. 

The steam consumption may be taken approximately as 15 lb. per 1 lb. of dry air per hr., 
based on a mixture temperature of 7.5 deg. lower than the temperature of the steam at 
the condenser pressure. 

Capacity of Air Pump Required for Surface Condensers is based generally (1935) on 
29 in. vacuum and a temperature depression at 
the pump suction of 7.5° F. below the tempera- 
ture of the steam at the pressure in the condenser. 

Under these conditions, the mixture of air and 
vapor in the condenser comprises about 2.2 lb. of 
vapor per 1 lb. of dry air. The air to be removed 
is that which leaks into the system. The quantity 
may cover a wide range, depending on the con- 
struction, tightness of joints and character of 
maintenance. Fig. 17 represents outside values 
that may be assumed for surf ace condensers, based 
on 29 in. vacuum and 7.5° temperature depression. 

In general, the actual leakage in well-maintained r> 
systems will be lower than the figures given by 
Fig. 17. .1, 

For conditions of vacuum and temperature -u 
other than those given above the necessary pump | 
capacity can be estimated as follows: Let V a = ^ 3 
volume of atmospheric air leaking into condenser, % 
per hr., cu. ft.; V c = volume of air to be removed 
from condenser, cu. ft.; v a = specific volume of ~ 
air at temperature T a , cu. ft. per lb. (see Table 
10, page 1-08); v g = specific volume of steam at 27 
temperature T m , cu. it. per lb. (see Table 3); Vacuum, in. H « Ref . t.o so : n. Be mawter 
T a « temperature of atmosphere, deg. F.; T m = Fia. 18. Comparative Capacity Curve of 
temperature of mixture of air and vapor in eon- 2- and S-stage Steam-jet Pumps using: 
denser at pump suction, deg. F.; P 0 = pressure same amount of Steam. 



TliuuKMiilsof I Vmul.-. ot Sti aiu Con Jcu se»l j*«-r Hour 

Fig. 17. Air Removed by Steam-jet Air Pumps 

of atmosphere; P c — total pressure in condenser; P s = pressure of vapor in condenser; 
all pressures in in. of mercury; W a = weight of air to be removed per hr., lb.; TT, = 
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weight of vapor to be removed per hr., lb.; W m — weight of mixture of vapor and air to 
be removed per hr., lb. Then 


V a Pg(Tm + 400) 
(Pc - p»)(T a + 4m 


[ 11 ] 


W c - Va/Va ■ - [12] 

w t = r, x (i/t,) [13] 

W m ~ Wa +* Wm [14] 


Values of V c and W m for the usual range of condenser pressures and temperatures are given 
in Tables 4 and 5. . 

Capacity of Air Pump for Jet Condensers may be estimated for preliminary calcula- 
tions by assuming double the values given by Fig. 17. If the actual volume of air in 
the injection water is known, this figure should be used instead of the value from Fig. 17. 

Example Required the capacity of pump to remove air from a surface condenser condensing 

250,000 lb. of steam per hr. Temperature of atmosphere, 65° F.; barometer, 29.6 in.; vacuum, 
28.5 in.; temperature of condensate, 87° F. Solution.— From Fig. 17, TF a - 39.0; the specific 
volume v a of air at 65° F. is 13.22, whence Va “ 13.22 X 39.0 = 515.58 cu. ft. P a **» 29.6; 
p e ** 1 . 5 ; T m » 87; Ta * From Table 3, P s « <30 — 28.708) = 1.292, or by interpolation 
in Table 5, (P e - P s ) - 0.208. 

Then from formula [111, 

Ve - 515.58 X 29,6 X ( 87 +■ 460) = ? § cu> ft hr< 

e 0.20S X 165 4- 460) 


Interpolating in Table 4, l lb. of dry air at 28.5 in. vacuum and 87° F. will have a volume of 1982 
«t*. ft. and contain 3.871 lb. of vapor. The weight of vapor to be removed, therefore, will be 
W s - C76, 445. 5/1982) X 3.871 « 140.31b. 

W m « 39.0 + 149.3 - 188.3 lb. per hr. 


COOLING EQUIPMENT 

"Water is cooled in a tower or pond by: a. Sensible heat flow from the water to the 
air, by radiation and conduction, b. Flow of latent heat to the air by evaporation of 
a portion of the water. The flow by radiation and conduction may range from 0 to 
15% of the total flow. The evaporation of 1 lb. of water will absorb about 1000 B.t.u. 
from the body of the water to be cooled, thus reducing its temperature. The speed of 
evaporation depends on: 1. Difference in temperature of water and air. 2. Vapor ten- 
sion differential between water and air. 3. Relative velocity of water and air. 

A cooling tower is largely independent of climatic conditions. Ordinary air is not 
saturated, and when brought into contact with water will absorb sufficient moisture to 
saturate it. Even if saturated, and brought into contact with warmer water, the tem- 
perature of the air will be raised and a portion of the water will pass into the form of 
vapor and be absorbed by the air. The main body of water will be reduced in tempera- 
ture by the loss of heat necessary to raise the temperature of the air and to evaporate 
the portion passing into vapor. 

1. COOLING TOWERS 

In a cooling tower, the water is broken into fine drops, or into thin films, and brought 
into contact with a current of air, induced by natural draft or mechanical means. For 
the various arrangements used to break up the water consult the catalogs of manufacturers. 

TYPES OF COOLIFG TOWERS. — Cooling towers are classified by the method of 
producing the air current through them as: 

1. Atmospheric Towers, depending on natural winds blowing horizontally across the 
tower. Louvres on the sides prevent water from being blown out of the tower. This 
type combines maximum thermal efficiency with minimum cost of construction, operation 
and maintenance. Its performance depends on the wind velocity, and therefore may 
vary widely. 

2. Chimney Towers. — A chimney is superposed on the cooling surfaces, and draft is 
produced by the column of air in the chimney heated by its passage through the hot 
water in the tower. This type is well adapted to high temperatures and limited space. 

3. Mechanical Draft Towers. — Draf t is supplied by a fan, and may be either induced 
or direct. Since the air supply is absolutely controlled, this type is very flexible in opera- 
tion, and the maximum of cooling capacity can bo placed in a given area. The practical 
limit to the cooling capacity of a given mechanical draft tower is the horsepower required 
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to operate it. As the quantity of water is increased, both the volume of air required and 
the pressure against "which tlie fan must operate increase. This necessitates larger fans 
and motors, and increased operating expense. A. point is reached at which the increased 
cast of fans and motors, and the increased operating expense, is greater than the cost of 
building and operating a larger tower. 

COOLING TOWER CALCULATIONS are based on the fact that the heat carried 
into the tower by the inflowing water and air is equal to the heat carried out by the out- 
flowing water and air- Formulas covering the several variables involved are given below. 
The formulas and tabular data accompanying them, should be used with caution, since 
the performance of a tower will vary widely with a relatively small change in any of the 
several variables involved. The tabular data are exact only for the conditions stated, 
and serve as a guide to the performance within a range of conditions. For other condi- 
tions than those stated, the performance should be calculated, and calculations should be 
based on the most unfavorable climatic conditions, highest atmospheric temperatures 
and highest relative humidity. Table 1 gives the average temperature and humidity in 
July for a large number of places in the TJ. S., and will serve as a guide for conditions to 
be met. It should be borne in mind that the figures in Table 1 are averages and provi- 
sion should be made for more unfavorable conditions- Thus, it would be wise to increase 
both temperature and humidity by 5%, and in. certain localities by at least 10%. Other- 
wise, in very hot, humid weather, the tower may fail to give the desired rang© of cooling. 
Furthermore, while theoretically a tower can cool to the wet-bulb temperature, wuch a 
degree of cooling would be exceedingly costly. Cooling to within £ deg- of wet-bulb 

Table 1. — Meteorological Conditions throughout North America 
30- Year Average Based on Records of U. S. Weather Bureau for July 
(Copyright, 1929, by Cooling Tower Co., New York) 

S 


State City 


State City 

II! 



Alabama... Mobile |80. 5 73.5 79. 0| 6. Oj Montana. .. Helena ;66. 9j 53 , 4]43. ©| 

Birmingham.. |79. 8| 73 . 3 73. 0 5.0| Nebraska.. Omaha 76. 5| 66 5 7.0 

Arizona.... Yuma 0,71.0 36. Oj New Jersey Atlantic City . 72. 5j 69 .0 84. © 8.0 

Phoenix 90. 5|68 .5 3 1 . 0 New York. Albany 72. 0165.5 71.0 7.7 

Arkansas... Little Rock .. 80 . 73.0 72.0 5.0 Buffalo 70. 2|64.0 7 1.0 10. 

Ft. Smith 80. 72.5 68. C 5.0 New York. .. 73. f 0 71.0 9.1 

California... San Francisco 57. 3 54.3 82. 0 14.0 Rochester. ... 70. 4 63 . 2 67. 0 7.1 

Sacramento. . 72. 4 60.6 51.0 9.7 N. Carolina Charlotte ,77.8 70.3 69 0 5.0 

Los Angeles.. 67. 4 61 .6 72.0 4.5 Wilmington .. 78. 7 73 . 

Colorado... Denver 71 57.8 45.0 7.5 N. Dakota. Bismarck.... 70. ,2 61.0 

Pueblo.. 72. 6 58.0 44. 0 7.0 NewMex.. Santa Fe . . . . j&8. 7| 55 , 2 46. 0 6.1 

Conn New Haven. . 71 . 9 65 .9 73. 8.0 Ohio Cincinnati... 77.7 68,7 63,0 6.6 

Dist. Col... Washington. . 76. 8 69 .3 69. < 5.3 Cleveland. ... 72. 5f 65 . 8 70. 0 1 1 . 7 

Florida Jacksonville.. 75.0 75.1 8.0 Columbus. . . . [75. 0 66 . 5 64. 0 8.7 

Tampa 75,0 79. < 6.0 Oklahoma.. Okla. City . . . |79. 0 0 64.0 9.0 

Georgia.... Atlanta...... 69.6 67. < 8.6 Oregon..., Portland 66.3 58 0 60 0 7.9 

Savannah 75.5 79. < 6.4 Pa Erie [71.8 64 8 69.0 9.0 

Illinois Cairo 72.4 75. < 6.2 Philadelphia.. 75.8 67 8 66.0 9.4 

Chicago 65.8 7U 15.1 Httshurgh . . . 74. 6 67 . 68 0 5.2 

Springfield... 68.0 64, 6 . 6 S. Carolina Charleston. .. 81 . 3 75 . 3 76 .0 9.8 

Indiana.. . Indianapolis.. 76.4 68.O65.0i 8.2' S. Dakota.. Yankton 74.6 66.8 66 6.5 

Iowa Davenport. 75 67.2 65. Oj 7 . 4 Tennessee. . Chattanooga . 77. 8| 70 . 8 7 l . 0, 5.2 

Des Moines. . 75 67.0 66.0 7.1 Memphis .... 80. 7 72 .7 68. o! 7.4 

Kansas.... Wichita 78 69.5 Texas Galveston. . . . 83 . 0 ! 77 . 0 76 0 10 .9 

Kentucky.. Louisville. ... ,78. 6 69.6 Ft. Worth. .. 82.5 69.5 51 10.0 

Louisiana.., New Orleans. 81.3 75.3 76, b.5| Utah SaltLake City 76. 2 58.2 34.0 6.3 

Shreveport... 82. 75.0 72. 5.0| Vermont... Burlington. * .[68.2 63 2 7 6.0 

Maine Eastport 59, 56.3 81.0 Virginia. .. Norfolk 78.4 72 6 74.0 

Portland 68. 62 . 0 17 1 . 0 Richmond. . . 79.2 72 070.0 

Maryland.. Baltimore,... 77. 69,6 70.0 6.6 Wash Seattle o3 . 3 56 3 64. 0 5.5 

Mass Boston 71. 64.8 70.0 9.3 Spokane 68.8 55.0 41.0.... 

Michigan... Detroit 72, 65.1 69,0 9.0 W. Virginia Parkersburg., 74.9 67 5 68.0 4.0 

Grand Rapids 72 . 6j 65 . 4 68. 0 9.0 Wisconsin.. Milwaukee... 69.7 7 77. Oj 9.8 

Mississippi.. Vicksburg.... 80.4 74.4)75.0 6.0 Wyoming.. ( 'heventie. . . . 67.4 54 6 46.0 8,0 

Minnesota.. St. Paul 72, 64.5,67,0 7.2 Canada.... Montreal .... 69 . 5 O7°,0 11.3 

Duluth 66, 60. 0|71. 0 11.0 Toronto 68.5 62 3 70.5j 7.9 

Missouri... Kansas City. . 76 68.9 0 7.5 Winnipeg .... 66 . 0 0 77.5jll.3 

St. Louis.... 70. 6i 0 8.2 
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temperature represents good practice. Manufacturers of cooling towers should bo con- 
sulted before a final decision is reached as to the size and type of tower advisable for any 
specified conditions. 

ATMOSPHERIC COOLING-.— An empirical formula for average temperature reduc- 
tion in. summer weather is 


where T% ** temperature of entering water; Tz = temperature of leaving water; ti a* tem- 
perature of dry bulb thermometer; t% = temperature of wet bulb thermometer, all in 
deg. F. A more exact formula, including wind variation, given by the Cooling Tower 

I g gU-t-i.- 1 - (.] + [{ (- 19385 .4-1.53)^; w 

where, in addition to above notation, R = cooling range, deg. F . ; A[ W = ratio of air to 
water by weight. Let V ~ wind velocity, mi. per hr.; J = a constant depending on the 
, of the tower; H = height of tower, ft.; B = width of distributing deck, ft.; 

Table 2. — Values oif(A/W) 


Values of R , deg. F. 


AfW 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 


2.667 

11.23 

22.46 

33.69 

44.92 

56 . 

15 

67.38 

78.61 

89.84 

101 . 

.07 

112 . 

.30 

123 

134 . 76 

2.833 

11.02 

22.03 

33.04 

44. 06 

56 . 

08 

66.09 

77 . 11 

88.12 

99 . 

.14 

110 . 

. 15 

121 

132 . 18 

3.800 

10.83 

21.65 

32.48 

43.30 

54 . 

13 

64.95 

75.78 

86.60 

97 . 

.43 

108 . 

,25 

1 19 

129.00 

3.167 

10.66 

21 . 3 ! 

31 .97 

42.62 

53 . 

28 

63.93 

74.59 

85.24 

95 . 

.90 

106 . 

55 

1 17 

127.86 

3.333 

10.51 

21.01 

31 .52 

42.02 

52 . 

53 

63.03 

73 . 54 

84.04 

94 . 

.55 

105 . 

.05 

1 15 

126.06 

3.500 

10.37 

20.73 

31.10 

41.46 

51 . 

.83 

62.19 

72.56 

82.92 

93 . 

.29 

103 . 

. 65 

I 14 

124.38 

3.667 

10.24 

20.48 

30.72 

40.96 

51 . 

.20 

61.44 

71.68 

81 .92 

92 . 

.16 

102 . 

.40 

1 12 

122.88 

3.833 

10.13 

20.25 

30.38 

40.50 

50 . 

.63 

60.75 

70 . 88 

81 .00 

91 . 

.13 

101 . 

,25 

I 11 

121.50 

4.800 

10.02 

20.04 

30.06 

40.08 

50 . 

.10 

60.12 

70 . 14 

80.1 6 

90 . 

.18 

100 . 

.20 

1 10 

120.24 

4.167 

9.93 

19.85 

29,78 

39.70 

49 . 

.63 

59.55 

69.48 

79.40 

89 . 

,33 

99 . 

.25 

109 

119 . 10 

4.333 

9.83 

19.66 

29.49 

39.32 

49 . 

.15 

58.98 

68 . 81 

78.64 

88 . 

.47 

98 . 

30 

1 08 

11 7.96 

4.500 

9.76 

19.51 

29.27 

39.02 

48 . 

.78 

58.53 

68.29 

78.04 

87 . 

.80 

97 . 

.55 

107 

117.06 

4.667 

9.68 

19.35 

29.03 

38.70 

48 . 

.38 

58.05 

67 . 73 

77.40 

87 . 

.08 

96 . 

.75 

106 

116 . 10 

4.833 

9.61 

19.21 

28.82 

38.42 

48 . 

.03 

57.63 

67.24 

76.84 

86 . 

.45 

96 . 

.05 

105 

115.26 

5.000 

9.54 

19.08 

28.62 

38 . 16 

47 . 

.70 

57.24 

66.78 

76.32 

85 . 

.86 

95 . 

40 

104 

114.48 

5. 167 

9.48 

18.96 

28.44 

37.92 

47 . 

.40 

56.88 

66.36 

75.84 

85 . 

.32 

94 . 

.80 

104 

113.76 

5.333 

9.42 

18.84 

28.26 

37.68 

47 . 

.10 

56.52 

65.94 

75.36 

84 . 

,78 

94 . 

.20 

1 03 

11 3 . 04 

5 . 500 

9.37 

18.73 

28.10 

37.46 

46 . 

.83 

56.19 

65 . 56 

74.92 

84 . 

.29 

93 . 

65 

103 

112 . 38 

5.667 

9.32 

18.63 

27.95 

37.26 

46 . 

.58 

55.89 

65.21 

74.52 

83 . 

.84 

93 . 

, 15 

102 

11 1. 78 

5.833 

9.27 

18.53 

27.80 

37.06 

46 . 

.33 

55.59 

64 . 86 

74.1 2 

83 . 

.39 

92 . 

.65 

1 01 

111 . 18 

6.000 

9.22 

18.44 

27.66 

36 . 88 

46 . 

.10 

55.32 

64 . 54 

73.76 

82 . 

.98 

92 . 

.20 

1 01 

110 . 64 

6 . 167 

9 . 18 

18.36 

27.54 

36.72 

45 . 

.90 

55.08 

64 . 26 

73.44 

82 . 

.62 

91 . 

.80 

1 00 

11 . 0 . 16 

6.333 

9 . 14 

18.27 

27.41 

36.54 

45 

.68 

54.81 

63.95 

73.08 

82 . 

.22 

91 . 

.35 

1 OO 

109 . 62 

6.500 

9 . 10 

18.20 

27.30 

36.40 

45 . 

.50 

54.60 

63.70 

72.80 

81 . 

.90 

91 . 

OO 

1 00 

109 . 20 

6.667 

9.06 

18 . 12 

27.18 

36.24 

45 

.30 

54.36 

63 . 42 

72.48 

81 . 

.54 

90 . 

.60 


108 . 72 

6.833 

9.03 

18.05 

27.08 

36 . 10 

45 

.13 

54.15 

63 . 18 

72.20 

81 . 

.23 

90 . 

.25 


108 . 30 

7.000 

9.00 

17.99 

26.99 

35 . 98 

44 

.98 

53.97 

62 . 97 

71 .96 

80 

.96 

89 , 

.95 


107 . 94 

7.333 

8.93 

17.86 

26.79 

35 . 72 

44 

.65 

53.58 

62 . 51 

71.44 

80 . 

.37 

89 . 

.30 


107 . 16 

7.667 

8.88 

17.75 

26.63 

35 . 50 

44 

.38 

53.25 

62 . 13 

71 .00 

79 . 

.88 

88 . 

.75 


106 . 50 

8.000 

8 . 83 

17.65 

26.48 

35 . 30 

44 

.13 

52.95 

61.78 

70.60 

79 . 

.43 

88 . 

.25 


105 . 90 

8.333 

8.78 

17.55 

26.33 

35 . 10 

43 

.88 

52.65 

61.43 

70.20 

78 . 

.98 

87 . 

.75 


105 . 30 

8.667 

8 . 73 

17.46 

26.19 

34.92 

43 

.65 

52.38 

61 . 11 

69.84 

78 . 

.57 

87 . 

.30 

96.03 

104.76 

9.000 

8.69 

17.38 

26.07 

34.76 

43 

.45 

52 . 14 

60 . 83 

69.52 

78 . 

.2 1 

86 . 

.90 

95.59 

104 . 28 

9.333 

8.66 

17.31 

25.97 

34 . 62 

43 

.28 

51.93 

60 . 59 

69.24 

77 . 

.90 

86 . 

.55 

95.21 

103 . 86 

9.667 

8 . 62 

17.24 

25.86 

34.48 

43 

.10 

51.72 

60 . 34 

68.96 

71 . 

.58 

86 . 

.20 

94.82 

103 . 44 

10.00 

8.59 

17. 17 

25.76 

34 . 34 

42 , 

.93 

51.51 

60 . 10 

68.68 

77 . 

.27 

85 . 

.85 

94.44 

103 . 02 

10 . 50 

8.54 

17.08 

25.62 

34 . 16 

42 . 

.70 

51.24 

59 . 78 

68.32 

76 

.86 

85 . 

.40 

93.94 

102 . 48 

1 1.00 

8.50 

17.00 

25.50 

34.00 

42 . 

.50 

51.00 

59 . 50 

68.00 

76 . 

.50 

85 . 

.00 

93.50 

102 . 00 

1 J . 50 

8.46 

16.92 

25.38 

33.84 

42 . 

.30 

50.76 

59 . 22 

67.68 

76 . 

.14 

84 . 

.60 

93 , 

101. 52 

12.00 

8.43 

16.86 

25.29 

33.72 

42 . 

.15 

50.58 

59 . 01 

67.44 

75 , 

.87 

84 . 

.30 

| 92 , 

101 . 16 

12.50 

8.40 

16.79 

25.19 

33.58 

41 . 

.98 

50.37 

58 . 77 

67.1 6 

75 . 

.56 

83 . 

.95 

92 . 

100 . 74 

1 3.00 

8 . 37 

16.73 

25.10 

33.46 

41 . 

,83 

50 . 19 

58 . 56 

66.92 

75 

.29 

83 . 

.65 

92.02 

100 . 38 

14.0 

8.32 

16.63 

24.95 

33.26 

41 . 

,58 

49.89 

58 . 21 

66.52 

74 . 

.84 

83 . 

, 15 


99 . 78 

15.0 

8.27 

16.54 

24.81 

33 . 08 

41 . 

35 

49.62 

57 . 89 

66.1 6 

74 . 

.43 

82 . 

70 


99 . 24 

17.5 

8.23 

16.46 

24.69 

32.92 

41 . 

15 

49.38 

57 . 61 

65.84 

74 . 

.07 

82 . 

30 


98 . 76 

20.0 

8 . 11 

16.21 

24.32 

32.42 

40 . 

53 

48.63 

56 . 73 

64.84 

72 . 

.94 

81 . 

.05 


97 . 26 

22.5 

8.06 

16 . 12 

24.18 

32.24 

40 . 

30 

48.36 

56 . 42 

64.48 

72 . 

.54 

80 . 

60 


96 . 72 

25.0 

8.02 

16.04 

24.06 

32.08 

40 . 

10 

48 . 12 

56 . 14 

64. 1 6 

72 . 

,18 

80 . 

20 


96 . 24 

27.5 

7.99 

15.97 

23.96 

31.94 

39 . 

93 

47.91 

55.90 

63.88 

71 . 

.87 

79 . 

,85 


95 . 82 

30.0 

7.96 

15.91 

23.87 

31.82 

39 . 

78 

47.73 

55 . 69 

63.64 

71 . 

.60 

79 . 

,55 


95 . 46 

33.333 

7.93 

15 . 85 

23.78 

31.70 

39 . 

63 

47.55 

55 . 48 

63.40 

71 . 

33 

79 . 

25 


95 . 10 
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Jf ass flow per sq. ft. of horizontal deck area, gal . per min. Then A/W = VJ ; J =* O.SJFT FB. 
Values of AjW range from 2.66 to IiS.33; of & from 0 to 60; of ta from 66 to 80; of Tt 
from 60 to 91.4; of F from l.f> to 3.5. Table 2 gives values of 


Table 3 gives capacities of atmospheric cooling towers for steam plants operating at 
various degrees of vacuum. Table 4 gives capacities and dimensions of similar towers 
for cooling the jacket water of Diesel engines. Table 5 gives dimensions and capacities 


Table 3. — Capacities of Atmospheric Cooling Towers for Steam Power Plants 
Based on 70° F. wet- bulb and wind velocity of 5 rnilea per hour 
(Cooling Tower Co., New York, 1935) 


Differential between Temperature of Vacuum and Temperature of Water at 
Condenser Outlet, deg. F. 


Loading 1 1/2 gal. per sq. ft. of active 
horizontal area 


J 1 5 


20 


Loading 2 l/a gal. per sq. ft. of active 
horizontal area 


Yacuum, in, of Mereu 

3 

8 

> 

0 

1 
p, 

a 

H 

!l 

n 

bC v* 

s 0 

O fc 

§ 

u 

i'o 

s 0 

P.O 
. 0 

*3 — 
O 

Lb. of Cooling Water 
per lb. of Steam 

Gal. per min. per 
j 1000 lb. of Steam 

ll 

at ® 

3 CO 

0 ji 

S 

M 

12 
*-< •—* 
go 

a 0 

. 0 
"5- 
O 

Lb. of Cooling Water 
per lb. of Steam 

Gal. per min. per 

1 000 lb. of Steam 

S E 

gS 

C® 

1° 

0 S3 

3° 

a 

s I 

-S *0 

Hd 

So 

. O 

-a - 
a 

Jjj 

S e 

*s 

tao -S 
C 0Q 

1 = 
On 

° S3 
d & 

J 

y 

.2 c 

!i 

0 

"3 — 
O 

u 

$ 

£ s 
u 

a a 

l' 3 

O d 
'0 £ 

£> ^ 
►4 

E 
S $ 
P»OB 
JS'S 

® JQ 

feo 

. 0 
13- 
O 

Lb. of Cooling Water 
per lb. of Steam 

e 

a® 

3*3 

® JO 

. 0 

•a- 

a 

28 

101 

56 

112 

69 

138 

94 

188 

1 38 

276 

60 

120 

88 

176 

119 

238 

SSI 

358 

27 

116 

34 

68 

39 

78 

46 

92 

55 

ItO 

39 

78 

46 

92 

55 

1 10 


136 

26 

326 

26 

52 

30 

60 

34 

68 

39 

78 

30 

60 

34 

68 

39 

78 


92 

25 

134 

22 

44 

25 

50 

27 

54 

31 

62 

25 

50 

28 

56 

31 

62 

wit 

72 

24 

141 

EH 


21 

42 

24 

48 

25 

50 

22 

44 

24 

48 

26 

52 

30 

60 

23 

147 

18 

36 

19 

38 

21 

42 

23 

46 

19 

38 

21 

42 

23 

46 

26 

52 

22 

152 

16 

32 

18 

36 

19 

38 

21 

42 

18 

36 

19 

38 

21 

42 

23 

46 


Table 4. — Dimensions and Capacities of Atmospheric Cooling Towers for Diesel Engines 
Baaed on Wind Velocity of 5 miles per hour 


(Cooling Tower Co., New York, 1935) 


Overall Dimensions, 
ft. 

Shipping 
Weight, lb. 

Open System f 

Closed System, 75° Wet-bulb 

{Shell and Tube 
Type t 

Bent Tube 
Type ft 






Wet -bulb Temp., 

deg. F. 


Gal. per 


Gal. per 

Width 

Length 

Height 

Tower 

Basin 

70 

75 

80 

Horse- 

min. 

Horse- 

min. 






Diesel Horsepower 

power 

Tower 

power 

Tower 

8* 

8* 

9* 

1600 

300 

1 80 

no 

135 

50 

23 



8* 

8* 

12* 

2400 

400 

240 

210 

1 80 

68 

30 



8* 

8* 

16* 

3000 

400 

320 

280 

240 

90 

40 



14 

13 

16 

6600 

1300 

540 

475 

400 

150 

68 

180 

54 

14 

13 

22 

8800 

1300 

720 

630 

540 

200 

90 

240 

72 

14 

19 

16 

9000 

2000 

1080 

940 

810 

300 

1 35 

3n0 

108 

14 

19 

22 

12000 

2000 

1440 

1260 

1080 

400 

180 

480 

144 

14 

25 

16 

11500 

2600 

1620 

1420 

1200 

450 

200 

540 

162 

14 

25 

22 

15200 

2600 

2160 

1890 

1620 

600 

270 

720 

216 

14 

31 

22 

18400 

3200 

2880 

2520 

2160 

800 

3b0 

9b0 

288 

14 

37 

22 

21600 

3900 

3600 

3150 

2700 

1000 

450 

1200 

360 

14 

43 

22 

24800 

4500 

4320 

3780 

3240 

1200 

540 

1440 

432 

19 

25 

32 

26900 

3300 

4500 

3940 

3380 

1250 

5b2 

1500 

450 

19 

31 

32 

32000 

4200 

6000 

5250 

4 500 

1670 

750 

2000 

600 

19 

37 

32 

37000 

5000 

7500 

6550 

5650 

2090 

940 

2500 

750 

19 

43 

32 

42000 

5900 

9000 

7900 i 

6750 

2500 

1 125 

3000 

900 


* Built of steel; all other sizes built of redwood. 

t Cooling range, 130°-100° F.; water over jacket and tower, gal. per min., == 0.2 X Hp, 

+ Jacket water, 130°-110 0 F.; gal. per min. = 0.3 X Up. Haw tower water, 97°-S4° F. ; gal. 
per min. = 0.45 X Hp. 

tt Jacket water, 130°-110° F.; gal. per min. => 0.3 X Hp. ltuw tower water, 99 a -83° F.; gal 
per min. = 0.3 X Up. 
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at various rates of load- 
ing per sq. ft. of horizon- 
tal deck area of atmos- 
pheric cooling towers. 

Fig. 1 is a chart for 
determining the size of 
tower for cooling the 
jacket water of Diesel 
engines for various ab- 
mospheric conditions, 
cooling ranges and en- 
gine horsepowers. The 
method of using the 
chart is shown by the 
inset. Find the intersec- 
tion C of the allowable 
off -engine water tem- 
perature and of the wet 
bulb temperature B. 
Follow to the right to 
2), the diagonal range 
line from this intersec- 


tion and then horizontally to the curve 
read the required gallons per minute 


of engine horsepower JE. At the bottom of the chart 
F y and the square feet of active horizontal area G. 


5 5.— Capacities and Dimensions of Atmospheric Cooling Towers 


(Cooling Tower Co., New York, 1935) 


Active 
Horizon- 
tal Area, 
aq. ft * 

Sq. Ft. per min. of Active 
Horizontal Area 

Overall Dimensions, 
ft. 

Shipping Weight, j 
lb. 

Type 

of 

Con- 

struction 

Loading, gal. per min. 



1 .5 

2.5 

3.5 

Width 

Length 

Height 

Tower 

Basin 


24 

40 

56 

8 

8 

9 

1600 

300 

Steel 


24 

40 

56 

8 

8 

12 

2400 

400 

“ 


24 

40 

56 

8 

8 

17 

3000 

400 



48 

80 

1 12 

8 

1 2 

12 

3200 

700 

“ 


48 

80 

1 12 

8 

1 2 

17 

4400 

700 

14 

36 

54 

90 

1 26 

14 

1 3 

23 

10500 

700 

(4 


54 

90 

1 26 

14 

13 

23 

8800 

1300 

"Wood 

48 

72 

120 

168 

8 

1 6 

17 

5700 

900 

Steel 

64 

96 

160 

224 

8 

20 

17 

7000 

1100 

“ 

12 

108 

180 

252 

14 

1 9 

23 

14300 

1200 

“ 


1 08 

180 

252 

14 

19 

23 

12000 

2000 

W ood 

80 

120 

200 

280 

8 

24 

17 

8300 

1300 

Steel 

96 

144 

240 

336 

8 

28 

17 

9600 

1500 



162 

270 

378 

14 

24 

23 

18000 

1600 



162 

270 

378 

14 

25 

23 

15200 

2600 

Wood 

11 2 

168 

280 

392 

8 

32 

17 

10900 

1700 

Steel 

128 

192 

320 

448 

8 

36 

17 

12200 

1900 


144 

216 

360 

504 

8 

40 

17 

13500 

21 00 

“ 

144 

216 

360 

504 

14 

30 

23 

21800 

21 00 

“ 

144 

216 

360 

504 

14 

31 

23 

18400 

3200 

Wood 

150 

225 

375 

525 

20 

18 

32 

26200 

2000 

St eel 

150 

225 

375 

525 

19 

19 

32 

21800 

2500 

Wood 

160 

240 

400 

560 

8 

44 

17 

14800 

2300 

Steel 

180 

270 

450 

630 

14 

36 

23 

25600 

2500 


180 

270 

450 

630 

14 

37 

23 

21600 

3900 

Wood 

21 6 

324 

540 

756 

14 

42 

23 

29400 

3000 

Steel 

21 6 

324 

540 

756 

14 

43 

23 

24800 

4500 

Wood 

225 

338 

563 

783 

20 

24 

32 

32600 

2800 

Steel 

225 

338 

563 

788 

19 

25 

32 

26900 

3300 

Wood 

300 

450 

750 

1050 

20 

29 

32 

38200 

3600 

Steel 

300 

450 

750 

1050 

19 

31 

32 

32000 

4200 

Wood 

37 5 

563 

938 

1313 

20 

35 

32 

33300 

4400 

Steel 

37 5 

563 

938 

1313 

19 

37 

32 

37000 

5000 

Wood 

450 

67 5 

1125 

1575 

20 

41 

32 

37 600 

5200 

Steel 

450 

675 

1125 

1575 

19 

43 

32 

42000 

5900 

W ood 

52 5 

788 

1313 

1838 

20 

47 

32 

43 100 

6000 

Steel 

52 5 

788 

1313 

1838 

19 

49 

32 

47100 

6800 

Wood 


Active horizontal area is the horizontal area occupied by each deck. 
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AIR REQUIRED IN MECHANICAL DRAFT COOLING TOWERS.— Let A - 

pounds of air required per pound of entering water; T\ = temperature of entering water; 
T t == temperature of leaving water; t\ — temperature of entering air; i% ** temperature of 
leaving air, aLl in deg. F.; and mz = moisture in 1 lb, of saturated air. at temperatures 
U and tz respectively (see Table 6); a and €2 = total heat, B.t.u., per lb. of water vapor, 
at temperatures t\ and tz respectively ; z — relative humidity of entering air H w *» heat, 
B.t.u., entering tower in the water, per 1 lb. of water; H a * heat, B.t u , entering tower 
in. the air, per 1 lb. of water; h w — heat, B.t.u., leaving tower in the water per 1 lb. of 
water; h a = heat, B.t.u., leaving tower in the air, per 1 lb. of water. 

B w = (Ti - 32); H a = 0.2375 A (h - 32) + A ; 

hw*= 1 - (m 2 — m x z) {Tz - 32); h a » 0.2375 A (f 2 - 32) -f- 
Neglecting radiation losses, H w -f H a = h w + Kt, whence 


0.2375 (t* — £\) -f- m* e* — mieiz — {rrt« — m\ z) ( T* — 32) * ' ' 

This formula assumes the leaving air to lie saturated. If it is not saturated, the 
value of mz must be multiplied by a factor z« = relative humidity of the leaving air. 
Table 7 has been calculated from this formula. See also paper by C. S. Robinson, Tran a. 
A-S-M.E., vol- xliv, p. 669, for formulas that take into account the diffusion of water vapor. 

Example. — Required the air to cool 475,000 lb. of water from 110 ° to 80° F. Temperature o>f 
entering air, 70° F ., relative humidity 70%. Temperature of leaving air lGO® ; relative humidity $8%. 

Solution. — Ti = 110; = 80; £1 « 70;£* - 100; *1 = 0.70; - 0.98; from Table 6, « 0 1553; 

mz = 0.4305; from steam tables, e t « 1090.8; - 1104.2. Then mit t — 0.01087; - 0.04044; 

A 110 - 80 

0.2375(100 - 70) +- Cl 104.2 X 0.04044) - (1090.8 X 0.01087) - (0.04044 — 0.01087) (80 — 32) 
= 0.7257 lb. of air per lb. of water. 

From Table 10 p. 1-08, 1 lb. of dry air at 70° F. ■» 13.35 cu. ft. and 1 lb. of saturated air »» 13.8® 
cu. ft. Volume of vapor = 13.69 — 13.35 = 0.34 cu. ft. Volume of 1 lb. of air at 70® F. and. 
70% relative humidity => 13.35 + (0.70 X 0.34) «• 13.59 cu. ft. Cu. ft. of air required per lb. of 
water - 13.59 X 0.7257 — 9.862. Total air required « 0.7257 X 475,000 - 344,707.5 lb. - 
9.862 X 475,000 = 4,684,450 cu. ft. 

WATER EVAPORATED IN A COOLING TOWER per pound of air is represented 
by the expression ( 771-2 — mi z ) in formula [3] above. If A = lb. of air per lb. of water 
circulated (see Table 7), W = lb. of water circulated per hr. and w =* amount of water 
evaporated per hr. , %o = AW (m 3 — m\z). This represents the quantity of make-up water 
required for surface condensers. Table 8 has been calculated from the above formula. 

ATMOSPHERIC COOLING TOWER CAPACITY FOR REFRIGERATION.— Cool- 
ing towers are used not only for refrigerating plants for ice-making and food cooling, but 
also for those used in connection with air conditioning equipment. The heat discharged per 
minute per ton of refrigeration, which must be eliminated by the cooling tower is: 

Compression Plants. — Straight refrigeration, 250 B.t.u.; distilled wateriee, 1250 B.t.u. ; 


Table 6. — Amount of Water Vapor in 1 Lb. of Saturated Air at Atmospheric Pressure 


Moisture, lb. 


Deg F. 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

■i 6 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
5 4 


0.00377 
.00392 
.00408 
.00425 
.00442 
.00460 
.00479 
.00498 
.00518 
.00538 
.00559 
.00581 
.00604 
.00628 
.00652 
.00677 
.00703 
.00731 
.00758 
.00787 
.0081 6 
.00848 
.00 37 9 


Deg F. 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
7" 


Moisture, lb. 

Deg F. 

Moisture, lb. 

De«. F. 

Moisture, lb. 

0.00912 

78 

0 02038 

101 

0,04257 

. 00946 

79 

.02107 

102 

.04389 

. 00981 

80 

.02178 

103 

.04526 

.01018 

81 

.02251 

104 

.04667 

.01055 

82 

.02326 

105 

04807 

.01093 

83 

.02404 

106 

.04961 

.01133 

84 

,02484 

107 

.051 14 

.01 174 

85 

.02566 

108 

.05267 

.01216 

86 

,02651 

109 

.054 28 

.01260 

87 

.02738 

1 10 

.05598 

.01306 

88 

.02828 

! 1 I 

.05767 

.01351 

89 

.02920 

112 

.059 37 

.01400 

90 

.0301 5 

113 ! 

.061 21 

.01450 

91 

.03 11 3 

1 i 4 

.06306 

.01501 

92 

.0321 3 

11 5 

.06490 

.01553 

93 

.03316 

! 1 6 

.06690 

.01608 

94 

.0423 

117 

.O 088 I 

.01664 

95 

.03 533 

118 

.07089 

.01721 

96 

.03643 

119 

.07304 

.01781 

97 

.03761 

120 

.07318 

.01842 

98 

.03879 

125 

.05701 

.01905 

99 

.04002 

130 

.1002 

.01970 

IOO 

04 127 

135 

,1134 
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s system, condensing engines, SOO B.t.u.,- distilled water condensers and flat coolers, 
1000 B.t.u. 

Absorption Plants. — Straight refrigeration, 550 B.t.u.; distilled water ice, 950 B.t.u.; 
distilled water condensers and flat coolers, 400 B.t.u. 

The Cooling Tower Co. recommends 2 sq. ft. of active horizontal deck area per ton of 

Table 7. — Pounds of Air per Pound of Circulating Water 


Outflowing air saturated 




fa 


tx = 50* 


| /, = 70° 

| tx = 80° 

Ti 

Tt 

z=0. 5 

*«0.7 

2-0.9 

2 — 0.5 

/ = 0,7 

2 = 0.9 

z = 0. 5 

2-= 0. 7 

2=0.9 



92 

0.7470 

0.777ft 

0. 8108 

0. 9617 

1. 0743 

1.2168 

1.1774 

1.4371 

1. 8440' 


70 

88 

.8554 

.8958 

. 9402 

1. 1493 

1. 3139 

1.5336 

1.4715 

1.9008 

2. 6841 


84 

.9860 

1.0400 

T. 1004 

l. 3981 

t. 6494 

2.0110 

1.9055 

2.6933 

4. 5922 



92 

0.5015 

0.5220 

0. 5443 

0. 6462 

0. 7217 

0.8172 

0.7915 

0.9659 

I. 2389' 

KM) 

80 

88 

.5743 

.6013 

.6311 

. 7723 

. 8827 

1.0299 

.9894 

1.2778 

1. 8034 

84 

.6619 

.6981 

. 7385 

. 9395 

1. 1081 

1.3505 

1.2817 

1.81 12 

3. 0862 



92 

0.2525 

0.2628 

0. 2740 

0. 3257 

0.3636 

0.4117 

0.3991 

0.4869 

0. 6243 


90 

88 

.289 2 1 

.3028 

. 3177 

. 3892 

. 4448 

.5188 

.4990 

.6442 

. 9088 


84 

. 3333 | 

.3514 | 

. 3717 

. 4736 

.5584, 

.6802 

.6466 

.9135 

1. 5557 

Tx 



i ii - 50° | 

It - 70° 

t *i - 90° 


h 

1 2-0.5 

£—0.7 

2 = 0.9 

2 = 0.5 

2 = 0.7 

2 = 0.9 

s = 0.5 

2 = 0.7 

2 = 0 9 



102 

0.7243 

0.7456 

0. 7683 

0.8647 

0. 9304 

1 .0070 

1.1877 

1.4665 

1. 9163 


70 

98 

.8202 

.8477 

. 8771 

1.0050 

1.0949 

1 .2026 

1.4695 

1.9214 

2. 7749 


94 

.9324 

.9681 

1. 0066 

1.1788 

1. 3045 

1 .4603 

1.8735 

2.6760 

4. 6809 



102 

0. 5472 

0.5633 

0. 5803 

0.6536 

0.7032 

0.7610 

0.8985 

1. 1091 

1. 4489" 

110 

80 

98 

.6196 

.6403 

. 6624 

. 7597 

.8275 

.9087 

1. 1118 

1.4534 

2. 0981 


94 

.7043 

.7312 

. 7602 

.891 1 

.9859 

1.1034 

1.4178 

2.0247 

3. 5401 



102 

0. 3675 

0.3782 

0.3897 

0.4392 

0.4725 

0.5112 

0.6042 

0.7457 

0. 9738 


90 

98 

t ,4160 

.4299 

. 4448 

.5104 

.5560 

.6104 

.7478 

.9773 

1.4102 



94 

; .4729 

. 4909 j 

.5104 

.5987 

.6624 

.7411 

.9539 

1.3619 

2. 3800 

Tx 

ip- 


tx = 50° ! 

1 *i - 70 £ 


t x = 9Q C 


it 


2-0.5 

bsh 

1 * = 0,9 | 

BXB 

1 2 = 0. 7 

M WSiiMM' 

z = 0.5 

SB 

wnxM 



I 12 

0. 6722 

0.6868 

OE3H 

0.7643 

0.8046 


0. 9464 

1.0769 

1.2491 


70 

108 

.7557 

. 7742 

.7936 

.8742 

.9272 

.9870 


1,3085 

1.5719 



1 04 

.8516 

.8752 

. 9001 


; 1.0759 

1.1573 

1.3455 

1.6255 

2.0528 



1 12 

wmm 

0. 5535 

wmm 


eeeeo 

CE25I 

0.7635 


wmmm 

120 

80 

108 

.6090 

.6239 

.6396 


.7475 

.79 57 

.9042 


1.2677 



104 

.6863 


. 7253 


.8674 

.9329 

1.0856 

1. 31 13 j 

1 . 6555 



1 12 

ex w& 

0. 4183 

igm 

0.4660 

EXMK 

0.5175 

0.5775 

KiXMki 



90 

108 

. 4602 

. 4714 

.4832 

.5329 

; *5651 

.6014 

.6839 

. 7983 

.9585 



104 

.51851 

. 5328 

.5479 | 

.6127 

[ .6556| 

.7051 

. 8212 

.9918 

1 . 2518 


Values of ex ok e* 

Temp , deg. F . 

50 


80 84 

88 


92 

B.t.u ■ 


Eu&2fl9i 

1095.3 1097.1 

1098.9 

1099.8 

1100 7 

Temp., deg. F. . . . 

94 

98 

102 

104 

1 08 

I 12 

B t.u 

1101.6 

1 103.4 

1105.1 

1 106. 0 

1 107.8 

1109.5 


Table 8. — Pounds of "Water Evaporated per Pound of Air 


Outflowing air saturated 


Ti= 100° 

| tx = 50° ] 

| tx = 70° 

1 h = 80° 

2=05 

: - 0.7 

2=09 

z = 0.5 

z = 0,7 

3 - 0.9 

2=0.5 

3 = 0.7 

3 = 0.9 

h 

92 

88 

84 

0.02834 

.02449 

.02105 

0.02682 
.02297 
.01953 1 

0.02531 

.02146 

.01802 

0.02436 

.02051 

.01707 

0.02126 

.01741 

.01397 

0.01815 

.01430 

.01086 

0. 02124 
. 01 739 
.01395 

0.01688 

.01303 

.00959 

0. 01253 
. 00868 
. 00524 

Tx= 110° 

1 tx = 50° | 

1 tx - 70° | 

h 

= 90° 


h 

102 

0.04010 

0.03858 

0.03707 

0.03612 

0.03302 

0.02991 

0. 02881 

0.02278 

0. 01675 

98 

.03500 

.03348 

.03197 

.03102 

. 02792 

.02481 

. 02371 

.01768 

.01165 

94 

.03044 ; 

.02892 

.02741 

.02646 

.02336 

.02025 

. 01915 

.01312| 

.00709 

T, « 120° 

1 = 50° 1 

I = 7o° i 

| h = 90° 

h 

112 

0.05556 

0.05404 

0.05253 

0.051 58 

0. 04848 1 

0.04537 

0. 04427 

0.03824 

0.03221 

108 

. 04888 

1 .04736 

.04585 

.04490 

. 04180 j 

.03869 

. 03759 

.03156 

.02553 

104 

. 04288 

.04136 

.03985 

.03890 

. 03580 ! 

.03269 

. 03159 

.02556 

.01953 
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refrigeration for gas refrigerating machines. Per steam refrigeration., it recommends 3. SO 
sq. ft. per ton. 1 he air requirements are 300 cu. ft. i«?r min. i**r ton of refrigeration. 

Meehameal refrigeration requires 3l> gal.-defa;. of water per min. j.jer ton of refrigeration; 
i.e., if but 1 gal. of water per min. per ton of refrigeration is circulated through the tower, 
the cooling range will be 30° F.; if 3 gal. per min. are circulated, the cooling range will 
be 10° F. ; if 6 gal. per min. are circulated, the cooling range will be 5° F. £teara refriger- 
ation. (see p. 10—2/) requires the circulation of at least 3 times the above quantities. 

ECONOMY OF COOLING TOWERS. — Gustav J. Bisehof (l*mr*T, Sept., iy;i3 s pre- 
sents a series of curves showing the relative cost of city water, at $1,00 per 1 but J cu. ft. 



Diesel Engine, Horsepower 


and the cost of operating a cooling tower for 
ammonia condensers for refrigerating plant*, 
for condensers for strain turbines, and for 
Diesel engine jacket water. These curves are 
combined in Fig. 2. The ammonia condenser 
curve is based on 3 gal. per min. per ton of 
refrigeration and 10° F. cooling range. The 
steam turbine condenser curve is based on a 
steam rate of 20 lb. per lew. -hr., 2S-in„ vacuum, 
940 B.t.u. dissipated per lb. of steam con- 
densed, and a temperature difference of 8° F, 
between outlet water and vacuum tempera- 
ture. The city water charges are based on 


Water Tem jwratwr** am Tower 



Fig. 2. Comparison of Cost of City Water Fig. 3. Type of Guarantee Curve for 
with Cost of Cooling Tower Operation CooLiag Towers 


63° F. temperature. The Diesel engine curve is based on aoO°F. temperature rise in 
the city water, a 40° F. rise in the cooling tower water and a heat absorption by the 
cooling water of 3400 B.t.u. per brake-Hp. 

COOLING TOWER GUARANTEES. — Cooling tower capacity sometimes is guaran- 
teed on the basis of a given number of degrees of cooling with a given atmospheric tempera- 
ture and relative humidity. Unless the stated temperature and humidity coincide, which 
may not occur over a period of years, the guarantee cannot be verified and the purchaser 
has no legal relief. A series of curves, similar to Fig. 3, furnished with the cooling tower, 
permits its performance to be checked under a wide range of conditions of temperature 
and humidity. The wind velocity in the case of atmospheric towers, the air velocity in 
mechanical draft towers, and also the loading per sq. ft. of active horizontal deck area, 
upon which the curves are based should be stated. 


2. COOLING PONDS 

EVAPORATION FROM PONDS. — In ponds, cooling is mainly by evaporation and 
is independent of the depth. Box (Treatise on Heat) gives for the rate of evaporation 
from a pond, in still air, 

W = (240 -f- 3.7 1 ) (P - p)/ 7000 [4] 

where W = moisture evaporated per sq. ft. per hr., lb.; t = average temperature of 
water, deg. F.; P — saturation pressure of vapor at temperature t , in. of mercury; p = 
actual vapor pressure of air, in. of mercury. See also p. 3 — IS. 

Area of Pond Required. — If the water is not sprayed into the pond, the theoretical 
area A sq. ft., required to cool Q lb. of water to a final temperature of t», deg. F.. is 

A = Q(h . ’.=>] 

where b = initial temperature of water entering pond; # 2 = final temperature of r in 
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pond; H =s heat dissipated per sq. ft. per hr., B.t.u., = TFh; A = latent heat of water 
at temperature h; W = weight of water evaporated as given by formula [4]. The value 
of A so found may be smaller than, is usual in practice. Heat dissipation is modified by 
variations in "wind velocity, air temperature and relative humidity. Actual values of H 
range from 4 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. temperature difference in summer, to 2 B.t.u. 
in winter. A good practical average is 3.5 B.t.u. 

SPRAY PONDS. — The heat-dissipating capacity of ponds may be increased greatly 
by spraying the water into them through nozzles which break the water into fine spray, 

increasing the evapora- 
tion and the cooling 
effect. Pinal tempera- 
tures depend on the cool- 
ing range, atmospheric 
conditions, arrangement 
of nozzles and storage 
capacity of pond. A 
lower final temperature 
is obtainable with mod- 
erate cooling ranges (10° 
to 20° P.) than with 
ranges of 30° to 40°. At 
the same relative hu- 
midity, final temperatures 
will be lower in warm 
weather than in cold, due 
to the greater moisture- 
absorbing power of warm 
air. Table 9 compiled 
from curves published 
by the Cooling Tower 


a 


N Oate valves with 
htmis to 

pond wall 

jA vlx?. _sJ. 


Automatic drain and 
flush out valve on end \ 
of each lateral line 


Ns 


'Cold well with 
double removable 
screens, 


14 groups of 2 ta. nozzles 
oapaeity-S3O0 G.P.H. 
at 7 lb. pressure 
PLAN OF POND 


Spray Gro M ps y >x ^ niYersa - 1 Caftt lrC f Pi P® 


Top of Nozzles 



SECTIONAL ELEVATION 
Typical Spray Cooling Pond 


Co. gives average final temperatures that may be expected under various conditions. 

The quantity of water stored greatly’ exceeds the quantity sprayed per minute. Its 
average temperature is lower than that of the sprayed water, decreasing as the quantity 
stored increases. Pig. 4 is a layout of a typical spray pond. 


Table 9. — Average Final Temperatures of Spray Cooling Ponds 


re mp. of 

j Ammonia Condenser Service 

Steam Condensing Service 

Water 

I Wet-bulb Temperature, deg. 

F. 

Wet-bulb Temperature, deg. F. 

Nozzles, 

1 60 

! 65 

1 70 

1 75 

| 80 

| 60 

1 65 | 

1 70 | 

1 75 

i 80 

deg. F. 

| Temperature of Pond, deg. 

F. 

| Temperature of Pond, deg. F. 

60 

60 





60 .0 





70 


67. 75 

70.0 



66.0 

68.25 

70. 0 



SO 

68. 75 

71.75 

74.5 

77.25 

80.0 

71 .0 

73.25 

76. 0 

78.25 

80 

£0 

72. 25 

75. 25 

78.0 

80.75 

83.75 

75.5 

77.75 

80. 25 

82.75 

85. 5 

100 

75. 25 

78. 25 

81,0 

83,75 

87,0 

80.0 

82.25 

84. 50 

87.0 

89.75 

no 

78. 25 

81.0 j 

84.0 

86.75 

89.75 

84.25 | 

86.5 

88. 75 

91 .0 

93. 75 

120 

81.0 

■ 83.75 

86.75 

89.25 

92.25 

88.25 

90 .75 

92. 75 

95.0 

97. 50 

13-0 

83.75 

86. 5 

89.25 

91.75 

94,50 

92 .5 | 

94.5 

96. 5 

98.75 

101. 0 


Nozzle pressures of 7 to 10 lb. per sq. in. are usual. Higher pressures produce a finer 
spray that may be blown away by the wind ; lower pressures produce larger drops which 
retard cooling. Nozzles should be spaced 8 to 12 ft. The pond area should be 1 sq. ft. 
per 250 lb. of water sprayed per hour for plants of 1000 Hp. or over, and 1 sq. ft. per 150 lb. 
of water per hour for plants under 1000 Hp. Depth need not exceed 3 ft. Power required 
to circulate the water ranges from 1CJ to 2% of the power developed by the prime mover 
under liigh vacuum. Table 10 gives the capacities of one type of spray nozzle. 


Table 10. — Capacity of Spray Cooling Nozzles 

(Cooling Tower Co., New York, 1935) 


Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Orifice, 

in. 



Pressure at Nozzle, Ih. per s 

m. in. 



5 

1 6 

! 7 

1 8 

1 9 

1 io 

! 12 

1 15 

| 20 

j Capacity, TJ. 8. gallons per minute 

2 

1 V4 

33.8 

37. 0 

40. 0 

42. 7 

45.3 

47.7 

52. 3 

58,5 

67. 5 

1 V2 

1 

21. I 

23. 2 

25. 0 

26. 8 

28.3 

29.9 

32. 7 

36.6 

42. 3 

1 1/2 

7 /s 

16.9 

18. 5 

20. 0 

21.4 

22. 6 

23.9 

26. 2 

29.2 

33. 8 

1 

5/# 

12.8 i 

1 3. 8 

14. 8 

15. 6 

16.4 

17.2 

l 8. 6 

20,6 ! 

23. 7 
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REFRIGERATION AND ICE-MAKING 

By Louis A. Harding 


References. An elaborate discussion, of the thermodynamic theory of the various fluids used 
in the production of cold was published by M. Ledoux in the Annales des Mines , and translated in 
Van N cstrand $ Magazine in 1879. This work, revised and additions made by Profs. Denton, 
Jacobus and Reisenberger, was reprinted in 1892 (Van Nostrand's Science Series No. 46). The 
work is largely mathematical. Other references are numerous papers in Trans. A.S.M.E. and 
Trans. A.S.R.E., and the following books: Siebel, Compend of Mechanical Refrigeration; Lorenz, 
Modern Refrigerating Machinery, translated by Pope; Gardner T. Voorhees, Refrigerating 
Machines; J. Wemyss Anderson, Refrigeration; Harding and Willard, Power Plants and Refrig- 
eration; W. R. Woolrich, Refrigerating Engineering; H. J. Mclntire, Refrigerating Engineer’s 
Handbook; Refrigerating Data Book of A.S.R.E.; A. J, Wallis-Taylor, Refrigeration, Cold 
Storage and Ice-making. Por Properties of Ammonia and Sulphur Dioxide, see papers by Profs. 
Wood and Jacobus, Trans. A.S.M.E., vols. ix and xii, 1888 and 1891; Univ. of 111. Bulletin No. 65, 
Goodenough and Mosher; U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 142. The Data Book of 
A.S.R.E. gives thermal properties of a number of refrigerants. 

Por illustrated descriptions of refrigerating-machines, see catalogs of builders, as Frick & Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa.; De La Vergne Machine Co., New York; Viltex Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; York 
Mfg. Co., York, Pa.; Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky.; Carbondale Machine Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa.; and others. See also articles in Ice & Refrigeration, Tower, Power Plant Engineering , 
Heating, Piping <& Air Conditioning. 

REFRIGERATION 

1. REPEIGERA.TION UNITS OF CAPACITY 

MEASURE OP REFRIGERATING EFPECT AND STANDARD TON.— The quantity 
of heat abstracted or absorbed is measured in British thermal units. In the following 
discussion, 1 B.t.u. will be taken as equivalent to 778 ft. -lb. = 0.2930 watt-hr. 

The commercial unit of refrigeration or standard ton oj refrigeration as adopted by 

A. S.R.E. is the heat required to melt 1 ton (2000 lb.) of pure solid ice, i.e., the heat ab- 
sorbed by 2000 lb. of pure ice melting to water at 32° F. The 144 B.t.u. absorbed is the 
latent heat of ice. One ton. of refrigeration, therefore, equals (144 X 2000) * 288,000 

B. t.u. per 24 hr. = 12,000 B.t.u. per hr. = 200 B.t.u. per min. All refrigeration calcula- 
tions are made on a 24-hr. or day basis. 

RATING OF REFRIGERATING MACHINES. — Refrigerating machines are rated in. 
tons of refrigeration per 24 hours with a statement of the temperature and pressure range 
through which they operate while performing this duty. 

A refrigerating machine using liquefiable gas ox vapor is rated by the number of 
standard tons it is capable of producing under pressures which correspond to a saturated 
temperature of 5° F. for inlet or suction pressure, and 86° F. for condenser pressure, with 
9° F. subcooling of the liquid entering the throttling or regulating valve, and 9° F. super- 
heating of vapor entering the compressor. These pressures and temperatures are to be 
measured outside of and within 10 ft. of the machine. 

The Ice-making Capacity of a machine in tons of ice is assumed as approximately 
one-half its refrigerating capacity. The production of 1 ton of ice necessitates reducing 
the temperature of the water to 32° F., the extraction of its latent heat, and reducing 
the temperature of the ice to the mean temperature of the brine tank (approximately 
(11° to 16° E.). The average temperature of the manufactured ice harvested is 
(16 -1- 32)/ 2 ~ 24° F. Heat extracted to freeze 1 lb. of ice (initial temperature of -water, 


75°) is: 

To lower temperature of water, 1 X (75 — 32) X I (specific heat of water) = 43 B.t.u. 

To freeze 1 lb. of water, 1 X 144 (latent heat of ice) \ . . = 144 

To reduce temperature of ice, 1 X (32 — 16) X 0.5 (specific heat of ice) ... = 8 

Total 195 B.t.u. 

20% of 195 (heat transmission losses of brine tank, ice storage room, heat 

introduced by warm ice cans, etc.) 39 

Total heat required to manufacture 1 lb. of ice 234 B.t.u. 


The heat required to manufacture 1 ton of ice from water at 75° F. 13 2000 X 234 = 468,000 
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REFRIGERATION 


B.t.u. The refrigerating capacity of the machine required for 1 ton of ice, working through 
the above temperature range, ia 468,000/288,000 = 1.625 tons of refrigeration. 

REFRIGERATING- LOAD- — The refrigerating load of a cold storage or other refrig- 
erating plant consists of heat abstracted for the following purposes: 1. To cool the goods 


Table!. — Composition and Specific Heat of Food Products and Storage Temperatures 


Product 

Temp. 
Carried, 
deg. F. 

Composition 

Specific 

Heat 

above 

32° 

Specific 

Heat 

below 

32° 

Latent 
Heat of 
Freezing, 
B.t.u. 

Water, 

percent 

Solids, 

percent 

Lean beef 

30 

72. 00 

28. 00 

0. 77 

0. 41 

104 

Fat pork 

30 

39. 00 

61. 00 

. 51 

.30 

56 

Eggs 

30 

70. 00 

30.00 

. 76 

.40 

101 

Potatoes 

34 

74.00 

26. 00 

. 80 

. 42 

107 

Cabbage 

33 

91. 00 

9.00 

. 93 

.48 

131 

Carrots 

33 

83.00 

17.00 

.87 

.45 

120 

Cream 

33 

59.25 

30.75 

. 68 

. 38 

85 

Milk 

35 

87.50 

12.50 

.90 

.47 

126 

Oysters, 

35 

80. 38 

19.62 

. 84 

.44 

116 

White fish 

15 

78. 00 

22.00 

. 82 

.43 

117 

Chickens 

28 

73. 70 

26.30 

. 80 

. 42 

106 

Ice 

28 

100. oo 

0.00 

1. 00 

. 504 

144 


Table 2. — Space Required for Refrigerated Goods 


(Meat rails placed approximately 30 inches on centers) 


Material 

Average Weight, 
pounds 

Floor Space, 
sq. ft. 

Space Occupied, 
cu. ft. 

Clear Height 
of Room 

1 barrel apples or potatoes. . 

160 

2.5 

5.9 



60 

2.5 

2 5 



60 

2.0 

2.0 


1 case eggs (30 dos.) 

70 


3.0 


1 beef 

700 

9.0 

1C8.0 

12' 0" 

1 sheep 

75 

2.0 

16.0 

8 / 0" 


250 




1 calf 1 

90 






Table 3. — Approximate Cold-storage Temperatures 


Article 


Temp., 
deg F. 


Applee 33 

Asparagus 33 

Bananas 55 

Beans, fresh 32 

Beans, dried 45 

Beef, fresh, short carry 35 

Beef, fresh, long carry 30 

Beef, dried 40 

Berries, fresh short 

carry 40 

Buckwheat flour 42 

Butter 14 

Butterine 20 

Cabbage 33 

Cantaloups, short carry 40 
Cantaloups, long carry 33 

Carrots 33 

Celery 32 

Cheese, long carry. ... 35 

Chestnuts 34 

Cigars 42 

Corn, dried 45 

Cornmeal 42 

Cranberries , 33 

Cream, short carry ... 33 

Cucumbers 38 

Currants, short carry.. | 32 

Dates 55 

Eggs 30 

Figs 55 

Fish, not frozen, short 
. parry 26 


Article 

Fish, fresh water, fro- 
zen 

Fish, salt water, not 

frozen. 

Fish, to freeze 

Fish, dried 

Fruits, canned 

Fruits, dried 

Furs 

Game, short carry .... 
Game, after frozen.. .. 

Game, to freeze 

Grapes. 

Hams, not brined 

Hogs 

Honey 

Hops 

Huckleberries, frozen.. 

Ice 

Ice cream, short carry. 
Lemons, short carry... 
Lemons, long carry. . . 

Lambs 

Lard 

Maple Byrup and sugar 

Meats, canned 

Meats, salt, after cur- 
ing 

Milk, short carry 

Nuts in shell 

Oatmeal 

Oils 


Arti cle 

Oleomargarine .... 

Onions . 

Oranges, short carry. 
Oranges, long carry . . 

Oxtails 

Oysters in shell 

Oysters in tubs 

Parsnips 

Peaches, short carry . , 

Pears , 

Peas, dried 

Plums 

Potatoes 

Poultry, dressed, iced . 
Poultry, short carry.. . 
Poultry, after frozen. . 

Poultry to freeze 

Raisins . 

Salt meat curing room 

Sardines, canned 

Scallops, after frozen. . 

Sheep . . . 

Sugar 

Syrup 

Tenderloins 

Tobacco 

Tomatoes, ripe ....... 

'Watermelons, short 

carry 

Wheat flour 

Wines 

Woolens 


Temp., 
deg. F, 

18 

15 

5 

40 

40 

40 

28 

28 

10 

0 

36 

20 

30 

43 

32 

20 

28 

15 

50 

38 

32 

40 

45 

40 

43 

35 

40 

42 

45 


Temp., 
deg. F. 
20 
32 
50 

34 
30 
43 

35 

32 
50 

33 
45 
32 

34 
30 
28 
10 
0 

55 

32 

40 

16 

32 
45 
45 

33 
42 
42 

40 

42 

50 

28 
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stored, depending on initial and final temperatures of the goods, their weights and specific 
heats. 2. To offset heat transmission of the cold storage room walls, depending on the 
difference in temperature between the inside and outside of the room and the character 
of wall construction. 3. For ventilation including heat to be extracted from air passing 
into the room for ventilating purposes, and that required for lowering the temperature 
of and precipitating moisture contained in the entering air, depending upon initial and 
final temperatures of the air and its relative humidity. 4. To offset heat inside the room, 
including that generated by men •working, by motors, fans, etc., and lights in the room. 

1. Heat abstracted to cool the goods stored = sw(ti — t ), where $ — specific heat of 
goods; w = weight, lb. ; ti — outside temperature, deg. T. ; t = inside temperature, deg. F. 
If the goods are to be frozen, i.e., carried at a temperature below 32° F., the B.t.u. required 
= (ti — £ 2 ) sw + {Pxo X 144), where P = percentage of water contained in the goods. 
Tables 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 give data for estimating the above quantities. 

2. Heat transmission of walls may be estimated from Tables 6 and 7. 

3. If a fan is used to circulate cold air in the room or through the cold room, the heat 
generated by the fan will be introduced into the circulation and extra refrigeration must 
be provided on the basis of 1 Hp. = 2546 B.t.u. per hr. The brake-Hp. required for a 
fan will be B.Kp. = 5.2 j>Q/ (E X 33,000), where p = total pressure of the air, in. of 
water, at the fan outlet; Q — cu. ft. of air circulated per min.; E — mechanical efficiency 
of fan = 0.50 for a steel plate ventilating fan, and 0.60 for a multiblade fan (approxi- 
mate). In a well-proportioned system of ducts and cooling chamber, p ordinarily should 
not exceed 1 in. of water, equivalent to a pressure of 5.2 lb. per sq. ft. 

4. The heat abstracted to offset the heat generated inside the cold storage room may 
be estimated from the following data: Heat given off per workman per hr., 500 B.t.u.; 
heat given off by one gas light per hr., 3600 B.t.u. ; heat given off by incandescent lights, 
3.41 B.t.u. per watt. 

Example. — R equired the refrigeration to cool 50,000 lb. of meat from 95° to 35° (F. per 24 hr.; 
outside temperature 85° F. and 70% humidity. Size of room 40 X 60 X 12 ft. Ventilation, 
10 changes of air per 24 hr., based on inside temperature. Walls, 13 in. brick; roof, 11/2 in. wood 
with large air space and 1 in. ceiling. Floor construction, 6 in. concrete on cinder fill. Insulation 
on all walls, floor and ceiling, 3-in. corkboard. 

1. Refrigeration Load. — To cool the goods stored, 

aw (ti — t) - 0.8 X 50,000 X (95 — 35) = 2,400,000 B.t.u. per 24 hr. 

2. Beat Transmission. — B.t.u. = area X transmission coefficient X temperature difference. 


12-in brick walls -f- 3-in. corkboard, 2400 sq. ft. X 1.75 X 50 210,000 B.t.u. 

6-in. concrete floor ■+ 3-in. corkboard, 2400 sq. ft. X 1.97 X 15 71,000 “ 

1-in. -wood ceiling 4* 3-in. corkboard, 2400 sq. ft. X 1-99 X 50 238,800 * * 

519,800 B.t.u. 

3. Tentilation . — Cu. ft. of air introduced per 24 hr. = 40 X 60 X 12 X 10 = 288,000 cu. ft. 
"Weight of moisture contained in air at 85° F. and 70% humidity (0.026 X 0.70) = 0.0182 lb. of 
vapor per lb. of air. The air will be reduced to a saturated state of 35° F. on entering the room 
and will then carry 0.00427 lb. of moisture per lb. of air introduced. Latent heat of the vapor at 
35° F. = 1074.4 B.t.u. Specific heat of vapor => 0.46. Weight of air per 24 hr. = 23,040 1b. 

To lower temperature of air, 23,040 X 0.24 (85 — 35) 276,480 B.t.u. 

To lower temperature of vapor, 23,040 X 0.018 X 0.46 (85 — 35) 9,539 4 4 

To condense vapor, 23,040 X (0.0182 — 0.00427) X 1074.4 346,558 1 4 

632,577 B.t.u. 


The precipitated moisture deposited on the cooling coil will he frozen. The coil temperature is 
approximately 10° lower than room temperature; in this case it is 25°. The heat abstracted 


per lb. of moisture precipitated is as follows: 

Reducing temperature from 35° to 32° 3 B.t.u. 

Freezing 144 4 1 

Reducing temperature of ice from 32 to 25 = 0.5 (32 — 25) 3.5 41 

150.5 B.t.u. 


Total heat thus abstracted, 150.5 X 0.014 X 23,040 = 48,545 B.t.u. 

Total heat abstracted by ventilation = 632,577 ■+ 45,545 = 681,122 B.t.u. 


Total Refrigeration. Required. 

(1) To cool the goods stored 2,400,000 B.t.u. 

(2) Heat transmission 519,800 “ 

(3) Ventilation - 681,122 “ 

3,600,922 B.t.u. 


1 ton of refrigeration = 288,000 (B.t.u.; refrigeration required is 3,600,922/288,000 = 12.5 tons 
HEAT TRANSMISSION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.—' The method, including 
conductivities of the materials and surface coefficients, used in calculating heat transmis- 
sion of building construction is given in Section 11, p. 11— 03. Data in Table 5 were calcu- 
lated as therein described. The beat transmission of a compound wall for any combina- 
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Table 4. — Liquids and Soilids in Foods and Humidity at which. They Should Be Stored 


Product | 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Composition, 

percent 

Rel. 

Product 

Temp., 
deg. F. 

Composition, 

percent 

Rel. 

Humid* 


Water 

Solids 

ity, % 


Water 

Solids 

ity, % 

Apples (Storage) 
Bananas: 

32-36 

63.5 

36.5 


Lemons (Storage) 
Beef (Storage) . . . 

36-38 

34-38 

68 

32 

85 

76 

(Retarding). . . 

60 

75. 5 

24.5 

80 

Poultry (Storage) 

28-30 

73. 7 

26.3 


(Ripening) .... 

64 

75. 5 

24.5 

84 

Potatoes (Storage) 

36-40 

74 

26 


(Forcing) 

68 

75. 5 

24.5 

88 

Eggs (Storage). . . 

31 

70 

30 



Table 5. — Operating Conditions for Meat Storage Rooms 


Temperature, deg. F 

Relative humidity, percent 

Meat stored, lb. per sq. ft 

Initial meat temp., deg. F 

Final meat temp., deg. F 

Hours of cooling ; freezing and cooling 

Water evaporated, percent of weight of meat : 

First day 

Second and third day 

In three days 

* Meat already cooled to 32° F. 


Precooling 

Cold Store 

Frozen Meat 

Rooms 

Room 

Room 

41-46.4 

35. 6-39.2 

21.2-15.8 

70-80 

70-80 

70-85 

41 

31 

31 

82.4 

59 

32* 

59 

37.4 

21.2-17.6 

20 

30 

72 

0.65 

0. 35 



Table 6. — Heat Transmission Coefficients for Insulated ‘Walls 

(B. t.u. transmitted per sq. ft. per 24 hr. per deg, difference in air temperature) 
— - — ^all Thickness of Cork Board Insulation, in. 


Construction 



- -Cork board 
Ftaster 
'{■ Flntah 





Thickness, 


in. 


Heat Transmission Coefficient 


8 

3.77 

2.40 

2 , 06 

1 .46 

12 

3.36 

2.29 

1. 75 

1 .39 

16 

2.52 

1.85 

1. 47 

1 .22 


6 

4.34 

2.71 

1.97 

1 .56 

8 

4. 18 

2.64 

1. 92 

1.51 

10 

3. 98 

2.56 

1. 90 

1 .49 


6 

3. 62 

2.40 1.80 

1 .44 

8 

3. 53 

2.37 1.78 

1.43 

10 

3. 46 

2.34 1.76 

1.42 


Thickness of Granulated Cork, in. 



_L 

I 8 10 

! 2 


Heat Transmission Coefficient 


1.47 

1. 09 

| 0.86 | 0.72 

0. 61 

Brick Wall, 


Number of Air Spaces 


in. 


Heat Transmission Coefficient 


8 

4. 30 

2.78 1 2.06 1 

1. 62 

12 

3. 74 

2.54 1.92 

1. 56 

16 

3. 36 

2.37 I 1.30 1 

1. 47 


Table 7. — Recommended Practice for Designing Cold-storage "Walls 

(Outside temperature assumed, 85° to 95° F.) 


Inside Temperature, 
dec. F. 

li.t.u. Transmitted per sq. ft. 
per deg. Temp. Ihff. per 24 hr. 

Tons Refrigeration per 24 hr. 
per 1000 sq. ft. 

- 10° to + 5° 

1 .00 

0. 32 to 0.28 

5° to 20° 

l 25 

.35 to ,28 

20° to 32° 

1.50 

.34 to .27 

32° to 45° 

2.00 

.37 to .27 

45 : and above 

3.00 

.41 
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tlon of materials may be found rrhen. the conductivities and surface coefficients of the 
materials are known. 

The following conductivities C were used in the calculations for data given in Table 6; 
Brick, C = 5; concrete, C = 8; tile, 6-in., C = 0.54; 8-in., C — 0.49; 10-in., C = 0.46- 
cork board, C — 0.30; plaster, C — 2.32; 7/g-in. boards, C — 1.0; one air space, C = 1 . 1 . 
Outside wall surface coefficient, K = 1.34; inside wall surface coefficient, K = 4.02. The 
value of u as determined by the heat transmission formula was multiplied by 24 to obtain 
heat transmission per 24 hr. 


2. COLD STORAGE 

Relative Humidity for Cold Storage Rooms. — If air in a cold storage room is recircu- 
lated only, it soon is devoid of moisture, which, is condensed on cold coil surfaces. The 
ultimate result is evaporation of moisture from stored product, with a loss of weight 
and value, which is to be avoided if possible. The proper relative humidity for each prod- 
uct stored has not been definitely ascertained. In general, it is safe to maintain a percent 
relative humidity equal to the moisture percentage in the stored product. Table 4 
(H. Vetter) gives recom m ended data for several products. 

C. E. Baker gives the 
optimum temperature for 
apple storage as 31° to 33° F. 
witb relative humidity of 80 
to 85%. Approximate control 
of relative humidity in rooms 
cooled by the direct method 
may be obtained by relatively 
large coil surfaces propor- 
tioned on a basis of 10° to 
12° temperature difference. 

While the method of ap- 
proximately controlling rela- 
tive humidity usually is satis- 
factory for small or medium 
size rooms, large rooms are 
best served by a central refrig- 
erating and air conditioning 
system, rooms being refrig- 
erated by cold air fan cir- 
culation. The circulated air 
is cooled and saturated by- a 
spray type de humidifier. 

Water for sprays is cooled 
by refrigeration. See Section 
11, p. 11— 55. Table 5, giving operating conditions for meat storage rooms cooled by a 
central cooling and air conditioning plant is from Sulzer Tech. Rev., No. 3, 1927, trans- 
lated by J. D. Blake in Aerologist, June, 1928. 

Provision must be made to heat saturated cooled air leaving dehumidifier or cooling 
chamber by passing it through a heater to obtain complete and satisfactory control of 
relative humidity in rooms being cooled. 

CORK PIPE-COVERINGr is a molded covering, manufactured in three types, viz., 
ice water thickness, brine thickness, and heavy brine thickness. Ice water thickness, 
used for temperatures above 25° F., is U/2 to 2 in. thick. Brine thickness, used for 
temperatures from 0° F. to 25° F., is 2 to 3 in. thick. Heavy brine thickness, used for 
temperatures below 0° F., is 3 to 4 in. thick. 

THE BRINE SPRAY B TINKER system of room cooling is used principally in hog or 
beef chill rooms of meat packing plants. It consists of spraying cold brine in spray 
bunkers or lofts near the ceiling. The brine spray induces rapid circulation of air and main- 
tains a fairly high relative humidity, which rapidly chills meat without “case hardening” 
and without appreciable loss of weight or shrinkage. Pressure of 8 to 20 lb. per sq. in. 
is maintained at the spray nozzles, spaced 1 to 5 ft. centers. At each end of the bunker 
is a large gravity air circulation duct. Air circulation is indirection of the spray. This 
system is cheaper than a cold air fan circulating system. 

THE FORCED AIR CIRCULATION' SYSTEM uses a fan to recirculate air over 
cooling coils located in a small room called a cooler. The air is piped from the cooler to 
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the cold storage rooms, and returned from them to the fan. by a return duct- A coil with 
f an (unit cooler) is becoming a popular method of room cooling. The advantages of the 
system are: Centralizing of brine or refrigerant piping; moisture precipitation all occurs 
in the cooler; cold storage rooms are dry and free from cooling coil drip. 

If air is cooled by a spray type dehumidifier, relative humidity in the rooms also may 
he controlled. It must be possible to heat the air leaving the dehumidifier to obtain 
complete control of relative humidity in the cold storage rooms. 

Exa-MFLE. — A ssume a forced air circulation system to be used in the previous example, the air 
leaving the cooler at 20° F., and returning at 35°. The fan must handle 

3,600,922/(0.24 X 15 X 60 X 24) = 694 lb. of air = 8710 cu. ft. of air per min. 

With an air velocity of 600 ft. per min., through the face area of cooling coils, the total pressure 
rating of the fan should not exceed 1 in. of water. This will require a steel plate fan, 42 in. wheel, 
476 r.p.m. and 4.68 brake~Hp„ or a multiblade fan, 36 in. diam., 300 r.p.m. and 3.3 brake-Hp. 
Using the multiblade fan, the heat equivalent of the power required to move the air, which is mtro- 
nto the circulation is 3.3 X 2545 X 24 = 201,564 B.t.u. per 24 hr., equivalent to 
« 0,70 ton of refrigeration, which must be added to the amount previously calcu- 
The total refrigeration required then is 12.5 + 0.70 = 13.2 tons. 

TESTS OF SMALT REFRIGERATORS. — Table 8 gives results of tests made by the 
author to determine the heat transmission of the walls of three well-known makes of small 
ice-cooled refrigerators. The figures are an average of several tests run in still air with 
the boxes empty and doers made tight "with, felt and kept closed during the tests. The 
boxes were cooled to constant temperature conditions before the tests were started. 

REFRIGERATION REQUIRED FOR SMALL BOXES AND ROOMS.— In large 
rooms the heat losses may be analyzed with some degree of certainty when conditions 
of operation are known. For small refrigerators as in hotels, kitchens and private homes, 
etc., the following data are recommended as giving better results than a more elaborate 
analysis. Heat loss, B.t.u. per cu. ft. per 24 hr. : Pantry refrigerator, 300; kitchen refrig- 
erator, 600 to 900; butchers’ display refrigerators, 200 to 250; long storage, 150 to 200. 
An allowance of from 200 to 225 B.t.u. is made per lb. of ice. In applying the data, as- 
, a refrigerator temperature of approximately 45° P. and an average summer tern- 

Table 8. — Results of Tests of Small Refrigerators 


External area, square feet 

Length of test, hours - 

Average inside temperature, deg. F 

Average outside temperature, deg. F 

Pounds of ice melted 

B.t.u. transmitted per sq. ft. per deg. difference in outside and inside 
te mperature in 24 hours. 


Box A Box B Box C 


32.3 

12.15 

54.0 

80.2 

10.8 

3.67 


29.6 
12.35 
55.0 

80.7 
10.5 

3.86 


28.4 
12.20 
55.7 

80.5 

11.5 

4.61 


Table 9. — Approximate Refrigeration Required for Large Boxes 

(Based on. 24-hr. continuous operati on.) 


Cu. Ft. 

| Temperature = 20 deg. F. 

Temperature = 1 0 deg. F. 

Space 

1 Cu. Ft. 1 

Cu. Ft. per 1 ft. of Pipe 

Cu. Ft. 1 . 

Cu. Ft. per 1 ft. of Pipe 

in 

1 per Ton 1 Pipe Size 

in., | 0 . 

per Toa 1 Pipe Size, in., 1 

Box 

of 

Direct 

[. Pipe Size, in.. 

of 

Direct npe wze, in., 

or 

| Refrig- J Expansion j 

Re frig- E 

xp ansi on Brme 

Room 

eration j 

1 Vi 

2 1 1 1/4 2 

eration j 

11/4 2 ! 1 1/4 2 

12 

113 1.6 

2.2 

1.4 2.0 

93 1.0 

1.2 0.6 l. 1 .... 

20 

137 1.7 

2.3 

1.4 2.0 

112 1.0 

1.2 0.6 1.1 .... 

50 

160 1.8 

2.4 

1.5 2.1 

130 1. 1 

1.2 0.6 1.1 

100 

205 2.0 

2.6 

1.6 2.2 

168 1.2 

1.3 0.6 1.2 

250 

348 .... 

2.8 

2.4 

280 .... 

1.4 1.3 .... 

1,000 

580 .... 

3.2 

2.7 

470 .... 

1.6 2.5 1.5 .... 

3,000 

820 

3.8 

5.5 .... 3.0 4.0 

650 .... 

2.2 3.0 1.7 2. 3 

5,000 

1 1 00 

4.5 

6.5 .... 3.4 4.5 

840 .... 

2.5 3.6 .... |.9 2.6 

10,000 

1600 .... 

6.0 

8.0 .... 4.0 5.5 

1 140 .... 

3. 2 4. 6 2. 2 3. 3 

20,000 

2100 

7.0 

10.0 .... 4.7 6.5 

1 600 .... 

4.0 5.7 .... 2.6 4.0 

40,000 

2500 .... 

8.0 

12.0 5.5 7.5 

2 100 .... 

4. 8 6 . 8 3.0 4. 7 

70,000 

3200 

9.0 

14.0 6.5 8.5 

2600 .... 

5.5 8.0 3.5 5.5 

100,000 

4000 

11 .0 

17.0 7.5 10.0 

3 100 .. .. 1 

6.5 10.0 4.2 6.7 

150,000 

4900 ... 

14.0 

20.0 9.0 12.0 

3 800 

8.0 1 2. 0 ... . 5.0 8.0 


Mean Temperature 

, Ammonia Ex- 

Mean Temperature, Ammonia Ex- 


mansion. . . . 


0° F. 




Mean Temperature, Brine in Coils. 10° F. 

Mean Temperature, Brine in Coils. 5° F, 
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pexature of 72° F. For pantry and kitchen, refrigerators, outside dimensions are used in 
figuring volumes. Each lineal foot of insulated brine pipe requires appro xima tely the 
same refrigeration as 1 cu. ft. of box. The approximate refrigeration required for large 
boxes and rooms, together with the pipe or coil surfaee necessary, is given in. Table 9. 

Example. — R equired the amount of refrigeration and brine pipe surface for a pantry refrig- 
erator, 4 X 2 X 6 ft.; average inside temperature 45° F.; average brine temperature in cooling 
pipes, 20° F. Allow for 50 ft. of insulated brine pipe. Total cu. ft. = (4 X 2 X 6) -f 50 = 98. 
Tons of refrigeration per 24 hr. = (300 X 98)/288,000 = 0.102, equivalent to 0.102 X 12,000 = 
1224 B.t.u. per hr. Taking the coefficient of heat transmission K — 2, the amount of pipe surface 
required will be <S = (300 X 48) /24 X 2 (45 — 20) = 12 sq. ft. or 34 lineal feet of 1-in. pipe. See 
Heat Transfer in Room Piping, p. 10-13. 

APPROXIMATE REFRIGERATION IN TONS REQUIRED FOR. VARIOUS PUR- 
POSES. — The following data are from a bulletin issued by Am. Carbonic Machy. Co. 
These data will guide preliminary estimates and check more refined calculations after 
operating conditions are known. 

General Cold Storage Buildings 

Desired temp., deg. F 0 5 10 20 32 36 

Cxi. ft. per ton, rooms up to 1000 cu. ft. 500 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 

“ '* “ over 41 “ 1000 2000 3000 5000 7000 8000 

One ton of refrigerating machine capacity is required for the quantities given in each 
class in the following services; 

Apartment Buildings.— -16— 20 apartment refrigerators; 1000 cu. ft. of restaurant 
refrigerator. 

Bakeries.— 800 cu. ft. of air circulated for air-conditioned dough mixing room*; 
IOQO cu. ft. of air through high speed 3-bbl- dough mixer *; 1000 gal. water cooled per day. 3 * 

Candy Factories. — 2000 cu. ft.*; 1500 cu. ft. of fruit and nut storage *; 2 chocolate 
enrobers. 

Creameries. — 3000 gal. of milk cooled peT day; 1000 cu. ft. of butter and milk storage. 

Drinking Water. — 1000 gal. per day cooled from 75° to 40° F.*; 200 persons in offiee 
building*; 150 persons in factories* 

Fur Storage Vaults. — 1500 cu. ft. for vault space.* 

Hotels. — 1000 cu. ft. of kitchen service and storage refrigerators; 5-10 ice-cream cans 
in serving counters; drinking water cooling, 60 rooms*; ice-making, 125 rooms; air con- 
ditioning and cooling dining-rooms, 10-12 seats *; ballrooms, 500 cu. ft. of air circulated.* 

Ice Cream Factories. — 120 to 150 gal. of ice cream made and hardened per day. 

Ice Plants. — 1000 lb. of ice per day. 

Meat Markets- — 1000 cu. ft. storage refrigerator space; 50 lineal ft. display counter. 

Pipe Line Losses. — 1000 lineal ft. drinking water piping; 750 lineal ft. brine mains. 

Theater Cooling. — 10-15 seats * (see Sect. 11, p. 11—60). 

Ice Skating Rinks. — The following averages are based on 9 rinks in the U. S.: Sq. ft 
of ice surface per ton of machine capacity, 169.3; lineal feet of 1 1 /4-in. pipe per sq. ft. 
of ice surface, 2.85, 4-in. pipe centers, pipes across the arena. For good skating condi- 
tions, about 0.40 B.t.u. per min. per sq. ft. must be absorbed. Brine temperature, ap- 
proximately 18° F. for bare pipe; 10° to 12° F. for embedded pipe. Ice surfaces removed 
one day and replaced the next require nearly twice as much refrigeration as a surface that 
remains frozen. Brine storage tanks always are used, but tank capacity is relatively small. 


3. HEAT TRANSMISSION 

HEAT TRANSMISSION OF PIPING IN REFRIGERATING PRACTICE.— The co- 
efficient of heat transmission K = B.t.u. transmitted per sq. ft. per deg. F. difference in 
temperature per hr. It varies with the velocity of the gas or liquid in contact with the 
surfaces. The following formulas are given (Trans- A.S .R.E ., 1907) for the heat trans- 
mission of double-pipe ammonia condensers : K = 130^ v) w ; Q = KS X Af, where Q = 
heat transmitted, B.t.u. per hr. = K X S X At; S = sq. ft. of surface; tu t% = initial and 
final temperatures of cooling water or brine, respectively, deg. F. ; At = mean temperature 
difference; w w = velocity of water over the pipe surface, ft. per sec. 

For double-pipe brine coolers K = 84 where — velocity of brine through the 

pipe, ft. per sec., Q — K X S X A t, and At — { (ti + where to = temperature 


* Required capacity of compressor for daily operating periods of 24 hr. or less; allowances not 
marked (*) are based on 24-hr. operation of compressor, For less than 24-hr. operation (brine 
circulation), size of plant is (24 X Q)/h, where Q = size as determined from, above allowances and 
h = hours operated. 
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of gas maintained in. evaporating coil. The York Mfg. Co., York, Pa., gives the heat 
transmission obtained "with circulating water and brine at different velocities as follows: 

For 1 1 / 4 -in. and 2 -in. double-pipe ammonia condensers: 

Velocity of water in coil, ft. per min 100 150 200 250 300 400 

B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. mean temperature 

difference 150 198 240 260 300 338 

For 2 -in. and 3-in. double-pipe brine coolers: 

Velocity of brine in coil, ft. per 

min 100 150 200 250 300 400 500 600 700 800 

B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. 

mean temperature difference. . . 95 112 130 145 158 177 101 205 215 220 

The above figures were obtained in tests. For ordinary practice the heat transmission 
is taken as 30 to 40% less. 

The York Mfg. Co. gives for the surface required in ammonia condensers 

S = [HA ■+ {AC(Jt - tO}] -*■ iKQk [1] 

where & ~ surface, sq. ft. ; H = heat of vaporization at condensing pressure, B.t.u. 
A = ammonia circulated per min. per ton of refrigeration, lb. ; C — specific heat of vapor; 
t temperature of gas entering condenser, deg. F-; i\ = temperature due to condensing 
pressure; <* = mean temperature of water on and off condenser; K = B.t.u. transmitted 
per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. mean temperature difference. 

Various tests made on shell-tube type condensers indicate the following values for K 
for various water velocities through tubes : 


Velocity, ft. per min 100 150 200 250 

K 170 190 210 230 


HEAT TRANSMITTED FROM LIQUID TO LIQUID. — Hausbrand gives for the 
quantity of beat transmitted from liquid to liquid, the formula 

K = 60/[{ 1/(1 + 3.33 V Wl ) ] + (1/(1 4- 3.33 ]] [ 2 ] 

where v>i and v>» = velocities on opposite sides of the pipe surface. If w\ « «? 2l then 
£[ ass 30(1 -f- 3.33 Vtb), and Q = A*S X At, where A t — mean temperature difference 
between the two liquids. This formula is applicable to the “ heat exchanger , ’ used in 
the absorption system. 

MEAN TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE. — The mean temperature difference A t be- 
tween two fluids which alter their temperatures during an exchange of heat, may be deter- 
mined by the constant in Table 10. If D c and D a = smallest and greatest temperature 
difference, respectively, and D c /D a = ratio of smallest to greatest difference (see col- 
umn 1 ) and M = a constant (see column 2), then At « M X D a is the mean tempera- 
ture difference. 

HEAT TRANSMITTED FROM STEAM TO BOILING WATER. — Prof. Greene gives 
from the experiments of Jelinck, the formula 

K = 953 jyJTd. [ 3 ] 

d = diam of pipe or tube, ft ; l as total length of pipe, ft. 

HEAT TRANSFER IN ROOM PIPING. — The rate of heat transfer per deg. difference 
m temperature between ammonia or brine and air, circulated by gravity in cold-storage 
rooms as interpolated from a diagram by C. H. Herter {Rejrig. Wld Oct., 1915) are; 

D ~ 6 8 10 12 14 IS 18 20 

K = 1.20 1 50 1.75 2.00 2.17 2.30 2.40 2.48 

D = temperature difference between room and refrigerating medium; K = heat transfer, 
Table 10. — Mean Temperature Difference At. (Hausbrand) 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

l>e 

Dq 

At. 

D a - 1 

De 

At. 

Da — 1 

De 

D a 

At. 

D a - 1 

D e 

D a 

At. 

D a = 1 

0.0025 

.005 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

0. 166 
. 189 
.215 
.25 1 
.277 
.298 
.317 
.335 
.352 
. 368 
.378 

0. 10 
.11 
. 12 
. 13 
. 14 
. 15 
. 16 
. 17 
. 18 
. 19 
. 20 

0.39! 
.405 
.418 
.430 
.440 
.451 
,461 
. 466 
.478 
.489 
,500 

0.21 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.50 

0. 509 
. 51 8 
. 526 
.535 
. 544 
. 583 
.624 
. 658 
.693 
.724 

0.55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
. 80 
.85 
.90 
.95 

1. 00 

0.756 
.786 
.815 
.843 
.872 
! .897 

.921 
.953 
.982 
1.000 
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B-t.u. per hr. per sq- ft. per deg. temp. diff. These values are to be applied to room 
piping fairly free from frost. Table 11, condensed from one by O. Gueth in the Refriger- 
ating Engrs. Manual, presumably represents practice of various makers of refrigerating 
machines. See also series of papers, Basic Laws and Data of Heat Transmission, by W. J. 
King, Mech. Engg., Mar.-A.ug., 1932, for a comprehensive survey of this subject. 

The method used in the following example, to ascertain coil surface required for a given 
amount of work is due to C. D. Fehl. 

Example. — 5000 lb. of beef are stored per day of 24 hr. in a room 31 X 12 X 15 ft. high, exposed 
on all sides to outside temperature of 90° F. Beef enters the room at 90° F. and is cooled to room 
temperature of 33° F. Using 4-in. corkboardon all parts of room, allows a heat leakage of 1.5B.t.u. 
per sq. ft. per 24 hr. per deg. temperature difference. Specific heat of beef assumed as 0.77. 


Total exposed surface = 1980 sq. ft. 

Heat transmitted through wall, (1980 X 1.5 X (90 — 33)}/24 = 7,054 B.t.u, 

Heat abstracted from beef, {5000 X 0.77 X (90 - 33)}/24 ~ 9,144 “ 

Two workmen at 500 B.t.u., each = 1,000 * 4 

Three 16-cp. incandescent lights, at 254 B.t.u., each = 762 “ 

Total B.t.u. per hr — 17,960 B.t.u. 

Add 20% for opening doors, etc = 3,592 B.t.u. 

Net heat to be abstracted per hr = 21,552 B.t.u. 

The surface required in the room is based on the assumption that the brine enters the room coils 
at 15° and leaves at 20° F. The least difference in temperature is (33 — 20) = 13, and the greatest 
is (90 — 15) = 75. Using Hausbrand’s method (see above) 13/78 = 0.173, and from Table 10, by 


interpolation, the coefficient corresponding to 0.173 is M = 0.47; whence 0.47 X 75 = 35.25 mean 
temperature difference. If the arithmetical mean temperature difference is used, it is 
{(90 -b 33) J2) - {(20 +- 15)/2} = 44° F. 

The surface required is 21,552/(2 X 35.25) = 305.7 sq. ft., assuming that the pipe is frosted and 
transmits 2 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. of temperature difference. Lineal feet of 1 1 / 4 -in. pipe 
required is 305.7 X 2.301 = 703.4. 

The above method may be used to calculate all coil surfaces, where velocities of liquids 
ox gases as well as the heat transmission at the different velocities are known. It 
is advisable to add 20% to the calculated surface, since in practice the brine may rise 
to a higher temperature than assumed. 

4. METHODS OF PRODUCING ARTIFICIAL REFRIGERATION 

Low temperatures may be produced by a comparatively rapid absorption, of heat by 
certain substances during either a chemieal or a physical change of state. Chemical 
changes require, and are accompanied by, a heat transfer. The tendency of certain salts 
in combination with water, acid or ice, to pass into a liquid state is so great that the 
heat energy required for the change cannot all be supplied from outside the mixture. 
The deficiency is supplied by the heat of the mixture itself, with a consequent lowering 
of the temperature. The salts used in so-called freezing mixtures are those alkalies which 
possess the property of solubility at comparatively low temperature. Refrigeration by a 
chemieal change is not commercially possible, as the energy expended to change the 
state of the resultant mixture back to its original constituents is excessive. The high 
cost of the materials used render imperative a continuous cycle of operation. The most 
common form of freezing mixture is ice and common salt Other mixtures use snow and 
calcium chloride, snow and sulphuric acid, snow and hydrochloric acid, sulphate of so- 
dium and hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid, etc. See p, 3-23 for freezing mixtures. 

PHYSICAL CHANGE OF STATE. — Artificial refrigeration is produced commercially 
by apparatus causing a physical change of state only by mechanical process. The fol- 

Tahle 11. — Coefficient of Heat Transmission K for Wrought-iron or Steel Pipe 

(B.t.u, per hr. per sq. ft. per deg. temp, diff ) 


Conditions K 

Ammonia gas inside, water outside. Submerged condenser 50 

Ammonia gas inside, running water outside; atmospheric condenser 60 

Ammonia gas inside, brine outBide. I3rine tank 25 

Ammonia gas inside, air outside. Direct expansion piping. 5.5 

Cold brine inside, water outside. Water cooler 80 

Ammonia liquor inside, water outside. Absorber 60 

Ammonia liquor inside and outside. Heat exchanger 50 

Steam inside, water outside. Countercurrent steam condenser 500 

Steam inside, water or ammonia liquor outside. Ammonia generator or still. , 300 

Steam inside, air outside 2 

Brine inside, air outside. Brine piping, black pipe 

Brine inside, air outside. Brine piping, frosted pipe 
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lowing systems are at present (1935) in use : 1. Cold air machines, using: air as the refrig- 
erating medium. 2. Vapor compression machines, using a volatile liquid, as ammonia 
(NHj)i sulphur dioxide (SO*), carbon dioxide (CO*), Dielene (CEU Cl*), Carrene 
(CH* Cl*), etc., as die refrigerant. 3. Steam jet vacuum machines, using water vapor 
as the medium. 4. Absorption machines, using ammonia as the refrigerant. 


Cold-Air Machines 

The operation of the cold-air machines is based on the first law of thermodynamics. 
If a compressed gas or air, cutoff from the source of supply, expands in a cylinder, moving 
a piston and performing external work, heat is abstracted from the working substance, 
fiance heat and work are mutually convertible. If the expansion occurs in a non-conducting 
cylinder, it is adiabatic and the temperature of the air expanded in the cylinder falls. 
The cold expanded air is circulated through the space to be cooled, absorbing heat and 
producing the refrigerating effect desired. The excessive size of compressor cylinders and 
their relatively low efficiency, as compared with machines using saturated vapor for a 
refrigerating medium, has practically limited cold-air installations to shipboard. The 
low specific heat of air requires the circulation of large volumes and the use of bulky 
apparatus. The compressor cylinder capacity is approximately 16 times that required 
for equal duty with ammonia used as a refrigerant. 

Cold-air systems should be worked on a closed cycle, the air being recirculated to 
keep the working temperature range low and also to avoid the loss and operating difficulty 
caused by freezing of moisture in outside air taken into the system. If air introduced 
to make up leakage loss is chilled below its dew point before introduction, its water vapor 
will be precipitated and the system will operate practically with dry air. 




Fig. 3. Indicator Cards, Cold Air Machine 


THE ALLEN TENSE AIR MACHINE- — The operating cycle above indicated is 
accomplished in the Allen dense air machine, Fig. 2. Air is drawn into the compressor B 
from the refrigerator coil at a gage pressure of from 60 to 70 lb. per sq. in. It is com- 
pressed (single stage) to from 210 to 240 lb. persq. in., gage, and passes through a cooling 
coil E surrounded by water, which removes the heat of compression. The air leaves 
the coil at about 10° F. higher than the final temperature of the cooling water. The 
reduced volume of cooled air expands in the cylinder I) which has an adjustable cut-off 
gear The air, in expanding, assists in driving the compressor, thereby recovering a large 
portion of the external work of compression. The expansion of the air causes its tem- 
perature to fall, and it then passes to the coils of the room to be refrigerated, returning 
thence to the compressor cylinder. An oil extractor F in the discharge line permits the 
frozen oil to be collected and melted. Make-up air required to keep th e system fully 
charged is compressed in a small cylinder and discharged into cooler E, where its tem- 
perature is lowered and moisture precipitated before it is introduced into the system. 

The operation of the cold-air system is explained by formulas below. Compression of 
the air and its re-expansion are assumed to take place adiabatically (Fig. 3). 

Compression. — Let Vi = volume of air drawn into compressor cylinder per min.; 
STi ~ absolute initial temperature of this air and pi — its initial pressure. Ti is about 




VAPOR COMPRESSION MACHINES 
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Table 12. — Tests on Cold-air Machines 
(Linde, Trans. A.S.M.E., xiv, p. 1416) 


Air pressure in receiver, lb. per sq. m., absolute 

Temp, of air entering compression cylinders, deg. F 

Temp, of air after expansion, deg. F 

I.Hp. in compression cylinder 

I.Hp. in expansion cylinder 

I.Hp- in steam cylinder 

B.t.u. abstracted per hour per I.Hp. of steam cy linder, at 20° F 


System 


Coleman | L ' 8htfoot 


61.0 

65.0 

64.0 

65.5 

62.0 


-52.6 

-82.0 

-85.0 

124.5 

43. 1 

346.4 

58.5 

28.0 

176.2 

84.4 

24. 6 

332.7 

668. 0 

1 554.0 

954.0 


10 ° below the temperature to be maintained in the refrigerator. Let v 2 . p 2 and T 2 be the 
volume, pressure and absolute temperature, respectively, of the air after compression 


All pressures are lb. per sq. in., absolute. Then 

Tz= Ti (P 2 /Pi)°‘ 29 ; v 2 lA1 — 3)1 Ci 1,41 /p2 [4=] 

Wort of compression, ft.-lb. per min., is w = 3.45 (pa — Pi ri) X 144 . . . [5] 

Cooling. — Volume «2 is reduced to volume v\ in the cooler at constant pressure 

= T 2 ) [ 6 ] 

The B.t.u. imparted to the cooling water per lb. of air circulated is 

CvaiT*- r 2 ) [7} 

where C pa — 0.24 = specific heat of air at constant pressure- 

Expansion Cylinder, — The reduced volume v\ expands adiabatically to v\ and pres- 
sure p\. Then (u^) 1 - 41 = pi(y'i )*- 41 /;p' 2 [8] 

Work recovered by expansion, ft.-lb., is w' = 3 45 ( 3*2 *>'2 — Pi ®'i) X 144, . . [9] 

Final absolute temperature is = T\ = T' 2 (pi/P2) 0 29 [10] 

Expansion in Refrigerator Coils. — Volume t?'i expands in the refrigerator coil at constant 
pressure pi, returning to original volume »i and temperature T\. Vi =v'i(Ti/T'i) . . [11] 

The shaded portion of Fig. 3 gives the refrigerating effect (beat removed = H) per cu, ft. of 
piston displacement. 

H = C pa d(2T - T r 1) B.t.u [12] 


where d = density, lb. per cu. ft. of air at temperature Ti and pressure p\. The density 
for any pressure is given by the characteristic equation of gases PV = MRT, where 
P — absolute pressure, lb. per sq. ft., T = absolute temperature, and R ~ 53-85 for air. 
If M is 1 lb- and 2) is the volume, cu. ft., Pv = Rt or 1 Jv = P/RT. But ljv = d — PJRT 
which gives the density in terms P, R and T. 

Compressor Displacement Required per Ton of Refrigeration. — Let D — displace- 
ment of compressor per 24 hr. per ton of refrigeration, cu. ft., E — volumetric efficiency 
of compressor (80% approximately). Then 

D = 288,000 -s- {d X C P aCTi — X E] [13] 

and the net horsepower required is 


{ 3.45 (p 2 r >2 — p\V\ — -f- y\ v\) X 144} 

33.000 


Vapor Compression. Machines 

The media generally used in compression machines, ammonia, sulphur dioxide, and 
carbon dioxide, etc., exist only as a gas or vapor at atmospheric pressures and ordinary 
temperatures, but they are liquefied when compressed to a sufficiently high pressure and 
cooled. The heat absorbed in re-evaporating the liquid at a reduced pressure constitutes 
the refrigerating effect. To periodically return the refrigerating medium to its original 
liquid state, the system must comprise the following parts: 1. Evaporating coils, wherein 
the liquid is evaporated, absorbing heat from its surroundings and producing the refrig- 
erating effect. 2. The compressor, in which vapor from the evaporating coils is com- 
pressed into the condenser at a terminal pressure corresponding to the temperature of 
the saturated vapor obtainable with the cooling water available. 3. The condenser, in 
which the latent heat and heat of compression is removed and the vapor liquefied Iry 
cooling water circulated through or over the condenser pipes or tubes. 

MEDIA. — The choice of vapor depends on: 1. Pressure range corresponding to tem- 
perature to be maintained in condenser and evaporator. 2. Volume of medium to be 



Table 13.— Physical Properties of Various Refrigerants 
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* Above 4.0° P. | Above 0° P. t Above 22° P. 



TOTAL-HEAT-ENTROPY DIAGRAM FOR AMMONIA 10-15 


drawn into compressor to produce a given amount of refrigeration. This determines the 
displacement of the compressor used. 

Table 13 (condensed from Data. Book, A.S.R..E., 1933 ed.) gives data on. commonly 
used refrigerants. The Data Book contains tables of thermal properties of isobutane, 
butane, methyl chloride, ethane and dichlorodifluoromethane (freon, F- 12 ). 

Ammonia (NH 3 ) is used most generally in cold storage and ice-making plants; for the 
temperature range in practice between evaporator and condenser it does not require the 
compressor to handle large volumes of gas, and condensing pressure is approximately 180 
lb. per sq. in. for usual condensing -water temperatures. Ammonia gas from a safety 
standpoint, in case the gas escapes, is not favored for cooling auditoriums, installations 
on ships, etc. , where an odorless refrigerating equipment may be required; carbon diox- 
ide (CO 2 ) often is preferred. 

Carbon Dioxide operating pressures are relatively high, about 1000 lb. per sq. in. for 
usual condensing water temperatures; steel compressor cylinders are required. CO 2 
machines are used in. chemical processes requiring low temperatures, which NH 3 machin es 
cannot meet without going below atmospheric pressure on suction (evaporation) side of 
machine, allowing air and its contained vapor to enter. Air, being non-condensible at 
temperatures and condenser pressures available, would lower efficiency and capacity. 

Compressed CO 2 , so-called dry i.ce , is used as a refrigerant in shipment of ice cream, 
fish and meats It completely disappears when vaporized and has high refrigerating 
effect for its weight. 

Sulphur Dioxide (SO 2 ) is not used for evaporator temperatures below about 20° F. 
Another objection ia that SO 2 forms highly corrosive sulphurous acid on contact with 
moisture in in-leaking air. Tor usual temperature ranges, however, SO 2 is very satisfac- 


1.25 



I 


Fig. 4. Total-leat-Entxopy Diagram fox Ammonia 
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Fig. 5. Totsl-heat-Entropy Diagram for 
Carbon Dioxide 


Fiq. 6. Total-heat-Entropy Diagram for 
Methyl Chloride 


Table 14. — Thermal Properties of Liquid and Saturated Ammonia 

Figures in bold face are for standard ton conditions. This table and Table 15 were condensed 



from U. 

S. Bureau of Standards Tables for Ammonia. 

See Fig. 4 


Temp., 

Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in., 

Specific 
Volume of 

Heat Content Above - 
B.t.u. per lb. 

- 40° F. f 

Entropy 

deg. I\ 

abs, 

Vapor 

Liquid 

Latent 

Total 

of Vapor 

Ct) 

(P) 

(»«> 

(?) 

(r) 

Ois) 

(s) 

- 60 

5.55 

44.73 

- 21 .2 

610. 8 

569.6 

1.4769 

-50 

7.67 

33.08 

- 10,6 

604. 3 

593.7 

1. 4497 

-40 

10.41 

24.86 

0.0 

597. 6 

597.6 

1.4242 

-30 

13.90 

18.97 

10.7 

590. 7 

601 .4 

1. 4001 

- 28 

14.71 

18.00 

12.8 

589. 3 

602. 1 

1. 3955 

-20 

18.30 

14.68 

21.4 

583. 6 

605.0 

1. 3774 

- 10 

23.74 

11 .50 

32.1 

576. 4 

608.5 

1. 3558 

0 

30.42 

9.116 

42.9 

568. 9 

611.8 

1. 3552 

5 

34.27 

8 .150 

48.3 

665 . 0 

613.3 

1.3253 

10 

38.51 

7.304 

53.8 

561. 1 

614.9 

I. 3157 

15 

43.14 

6.562 

59.2 

557. 1 

616.3 

1. 3062 

20 

48.21 

5.910 

64.7 

553. 1 

617.8 

1.2969 

25 

53.73 

5.334 

70 2 

548. 9 

619. 1 

I. 2879 

30 

59.74 

4.825 

75.7 

544. 8 

620.5 

1. 2790 

40 

73.32 

3.971 

86,8 

536. 2 

623.0 

1. 2618 

50 

89.19 

3.294 

97.9 

527. 3 

625.2 

1. 2453 

60 

107,6 

2.751 

109,2 

518. 1 

627.3 

1. 2294 

70 

I 28.8 

2.312 

120.5 

508. 6 

629. 1 

1 . 2 1 40 

77 

145 4 

2.055 

128 5 

501. 7 

630.2 

1. 2035 

80 

1 53 0 

1 .955 

132,0 

498. 7 

630,7 

I. 1991 

86 

169 2 

1 .772 

138,9 

492.6 

631,5 

1 . 1904 

90 

1 80 6 

1 .661 

143,5 

488. 5 

632.0 

1. 1846 

95 

195.8 

1 .534 

149.4 

483. 2 

632.6 

1. 1775 

100 

21! 9 

1 .419 

155 2 

477. 8 

633.0 

1. 1705 
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tory and is used in small electric refrigerators for homes, etc. The condenser pressure for 
SO 2 is less than 80 lb. per sq. in. for usual eondenser water temperatures. 

Carrene (CH2CI2) and Dielene (C 2 H 2 CI 2 ), used in turbo-compressors, ar® odorless, 
water-white liquids at normal atmospheric conditions, and may be handled in open con— 

Table 15. — Thermal Properties of Superheated Amm on i a 


v *=* specific volume, cu, ft- per lb.; h = beat content, B.t.u. per lb.; s = entropy superheated vapor 


Temp., 
deg. F. 

Pressures, lb. per sq. in.: 
Absolute, 170, Gage 155.3 
Sat. Temp., 86.29° F. 

Pressures, lb. per sq. in.: 
Absolute, 180, Gage 165.3 
Sat. Temp., 89.78° F. 

Pressures, lb. per sq. in.: 
Absolute, 190, Gage 176.3 
Sat. Temp.. 93.13° F. 

t 

V 

h 

s 

V 

h 

s 

V 

h 

s 

sat. 

1.764 

621.6 

1.1900 

1.667 

632.0 

1 .1850 

1.581 

632.4 

1.1802 

100 

1.837 

641 .9 

1. 2087 

1.720 

639. 9 

1.1992 

1 .615 

637.8 

1. 1899 

110 

1.889 

649.1 

1. 2215 

1.770 

647. 3 

1 .2123 

1 .663 

645.4 

1.2034 

120 

1.939 

656,1 

1.2336 

1.818 

654. 4 

1.2247 

1 .710 

652.6 

1.2160 

130 

1.988 

662.8 

1. 2452 

1.865 

661.3 

1.2364 

1 .755 

659.7 

1.2281 

140 

2.035 

669.4 

1.2563 

1.910 

668. 0 

1.2477 

1 .799 

666.5 

1.2396 

150 

2.081 

675.9 

1.2669 

1.955 

674. 6 

1.2586 

1.842 

673.2 

1.2506 

160 

2. 127 

682.3 

1. 2773 

1.999 

681. 0 

1.2691 

1 .884 

679.7 

1.2612 

170 

2. 172 

688.5 

1.2873 

2. 042 

687.3 

1.2792 

1.925 

686. I 

1.2715 

180 

2.216 

694.7 

1. 2971 

2.084 

693.6 

1.2891 

1.966 

692.5 

1.2815 

190 

2.260 

700.8 

1. 3066 

2. 126 

699.8 

1.2987 

2.005 

698.7 

1.2912 

200 

2.303 

706.9 

1. 3159 

2. 167 

705.9 

1.3081 

2.045 

704.9 

1.3007 

210 

| 2.346 

713.0 

1. 3249 

2. 208 

712.0 

1.3172 

2.084 

.711.1 

1.3099 

220 

2.389 

719.0 

1.3338 

2. 248 

718. 1 

1.3262 

2.123 

717.2 

1.3189 

230 

2.431 

724.9 

1.3426 

2.288 

724. 1 

1.3350 

2.161 

723.2 

1.3278 

240 

2.473 

730.9 

1.3512 

2.328 

730. 1 

1.3436 

2.199 

729.3 

1.3365 

250 

2.5M 

736.8 

1.3596 

2. 367 

736. 1 

1.3521 

2.236 

735.3 

1.3450 

260 

2.555 

742.8 

1.3679 

2. 407 

742.0 

1.3605 

2.274 

! 741.3 

1.3534 

270 

2.596 

748.7 

1.3761 

2. 446 

748.0 

1.3687 

2.311 

! 747.3 

1.3617 

280 

2.637 

754.6 

1.3841 

2.484 

753.9 

1.3768 

2.348 

1 753.2 

1.3698 

290 

2.678 

760.5 

1.3921 

2. 523 

759.9 

1.3847 

2.384 

759.2 

1.3778 

300 

2.718 

766.4 

1. 3999 

2. 561 

765.8 

1.3926 

2.421 

-765. 2 

1 .3857 

310 

2.758 

772.3 

1.4076 

2. 599 

771.7 

1.4004 

2.457 

771. 1 

I .3935 

320 

2.798 

778.3 

1. 4153 

2. 637 

777.7 

1.4081 

2.493 

777. 1 

1.4012 

330 

2.838 

784.2 

1.4228 

2. 675 

783.6 

1.4156 

2.529 

783. 1 

1 .4088 

340 

2.878 

790.1 

1. 4303 

2. 713 

789.6 

1.4231 

2.565 

789. 0 

1 .4163 

350 

2.918 

796.2 

1. 4377 

2. 750 

795.6 

1.4305 

2.601 

795. 1 

I .4238 

360 

2.957 

802.0 

1.4450 

2. 788 

801.5 

1.4379 

2.637 

801. 0 

I .4311 

370 

2.997 

808.0 

1. 4522 

2. 825 

807.5 

1.4451 

2.672 

807. 0 

1 .4384 

380 

3.036 

814.0 

1. 4594 

2. 863 

813.5 

1.4523 

2.707 

813. 0 

1 .4456 

390 

3.075 

820.0 

1. 4665 

2. 900 

819.5 

1.4594 

2.743 

819. 0 

1 .4527 

400 

3.114 

826.0 

1. 4735 

2. 937 

825. 5 

1 4655 

2.778 

825. 1 

1 .4598 


Table 16. — Thermal Properties of liquid and Saturated Carbon Dioxide 


Boldface figures are for standard ton conditions. Condensed from A.S.R.E. Data Book. S 


Temp., 
deg. F. 

Absolute 

Pressure, 

Specific 

Volume 

Heat Content Above — 40° F., 

B.t.u. per lb. 

lb. per sq. in. 

of Vapor 

Liquid 

Latent 

Total 

(t) 

<P) 

(%) 

<<7> 

(r) 


-60 

94.7 

0.9270 

- 9. 2 

145. 8 

136.6 

-50 

1 18.2 

. 7492 

- 4. 7 

141.9 

137.2 

-40 

145.8 

.6113 

0 . 0 

137.8 

137.8 

-30 

177.8 

.5029 

4. 5 

133. 7 

138.2 

-20 

214.9 

.4168 

9. 1 

129.4 

138.5 

- 10 

257.3 

.3472 

13. 9 

124. 8 

138.7 

0 

305.5 

.2904 

1 8. 8 

120. 1 

138.9 

5 

331.9 

.2660 

21.3 

117.5 

138.8 

10 

360.2 

.2437 

24. 0 

11 4.7 

138.7 

14 

383.9 

.2274 

26. 1 

112. 5 

138. 6 

20 

421 .8 

.2049 

29. 4 

108.9 

138. 3 

26 

462.2 

. 1846 

32.9 

105. 1 

138.0 

30 

490.8 

. 1722 

35.4 

102.4 

137. 8 

40 

567.8 

. 1444 

41.7 

95.0 

136. 7 

50 

653.6 

.1205 

48. 4 

86.6 

135. 0 

60 

748.6 

.0994 

55. 5 

76.6 

132. 1 

70 

853.4 

.08040 

63. 7 

63.8 

127. 5 

77 

933.1 

.06674 

70.5 

51 .4 

121.9 

80 

968.7 

.06064 

73. 9 

44.8 

11 3. 7 

86 

1043.0 

.04789 

83.3 

27.1 

110. 4 

87.8 

1066.2 

.03454 

97. 0 

0.0 

97. 0 
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Table 17- — Thermal Properties of Liquid and Saturated Sulphur Dioxide 


Bold face figures are for standard ton conditions. The data in this table were first published in 
Zee and Cold Storage , London. See Fig. 7 


Temp., I 
deg- P » 

(0 

Absolute 1 

Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in. 
(P) 

Specific 
Volume of 
Vapor 
(Vs) 

Heat Content Above - 
B.t.u. per lb. 

o 

o 

i 

Entropy 
of Vapor 

(s) 

Liquid 

(<7) 

Latent 

(rO 

Total 

(*s) 

— 40 

3.136 

22. 42 

0.00 

178.61 

178.61 

0. 42 562 

-30 

4.331 

16. 56 

2.93 

176. 97 

179.90 

. 41 864 

-20 

5.883 

12. 42 

5.98 

175.09 

181.07 

. 41 192 

- 10 

7.863 

9. 44 

9.16 

172.97 

182. 13 

. 40544 

0 

10.35 

7. 28 

12.44 

170.63 

183. 07 

. 39917 

6 

11.81 

6.421 

14.11 

169.33 

183.49 

. 39609 

10 

13.42 

5. 682 

15.80 

168.07 

183. 87 

. 39306 

15 

15.21 

5. 042 

17.49 

166.72 

184. 21 

. 39005 

20 

17. 18 

4. 487 

19.20 

165.32 

184. 52 

. 3S707 

25 

19.34 

3. 994 

20.92 

163.87 

184. 79 

. 38412 

30 

21.70 

3. 581 

22.64 

162.38 

185. 02 

.38119 

40 

27.10 

3. 212 

26.12 

159.25 

185. 37 

. 37541 

50 

33.45 

2. 348 

29.61 

155.95 

185. 56 

. 36969 

60 

40.93 

1. 926 

33.10 

152.49 

185. 59 

. 36405 

70 

49.62 

1. 590 

36.58 

148.88 

185. 46 

. 35846 

77 

56.55 

1. 371 

39.00 

146.82 

185. 27 

. 35458 

SO 

59.68 

1. 321 

40,05 

145.12 | 

185. 17 

. 35291 

36 

66.45 

1.185 

42.12 

142 . 80 

184. 92 

. 34954 

90 

71 .25 

1. 10^ j 

43.50 

141.22 

184. 72 

. 34731 

100 

84,52 

0. 9262 1 

46.90 

137.20 

184. 10 

.34173 




Table 18. — Thermal Properties of Superheated Sulphur Dioxide 

(Prom A.S.R..E. Data Book) 

specific volume, cu. ft. per lb.; h — heat content, B.t.u. per lb.; s = entropy o! superheated vapor 
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tamers. Dielene is slightly combustible; its flame generally is self-extinguishing. Carrene, 
which may be interchangeably used in the same system, is non-combustible. The rela- 
tively large volume of ga^s necessary to produce refrigerating effect makes their use in 
reciprocating machines impractical. These refrigerants always operate below atmos- 
pheric pressure, and the apparatus requires more or less continuous removal of air, which 
carries with it some refrigerant. The loss is not serious, and replacement cost probably 
does not exceed that of other refrigerants which operate above atmospheric pressure. 
Freon, F-12 (CCI2F3) is used in connection with surface-type, direct expansion coolers, 
used for air conditioning. Ordinarily, condensing pressure docs not exceed 120 lb. per 
sq. in. with usual available condenser cooling water temperatures. 

Water-vapor, used with a turbo-compressor or a steam-jet ejector-type thermo- 
compressor, is used to cool water for industrial uses and air conditioning. Its application 
is limited to cooling to approximately 40° F. minimum when steam is available. As a 
large volume of water-vapor is drawn from the evaporator, a reciprocating compressor is 
impractical. 

T OT AL-HE AT-ENTR 0 P Y DIAGRAMS FOR AMMOFIA, CARBON DIOXIDE, 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE, METHYL CHLORIDE AND FREON (Figs. 4 to 8, by the 

author, Beating , Piping & Air Conditioning Magazine, Aug., 1935) maybe used to approxi- 
mate refrigerating effect R and the value 
of M m or M r , heat equivalent of the work 
of compression ( h c — h s ) or (h c — hj) T and 
horsepower per ton of refrigeration. To 
compress the diagrams to fit the page, 
the heat content scale has been shortened. 
Upper scale is for vapor and lower scale 
is fox liquid. On the NH 3 diagram, 
standard conditions (5° evaporator temp, 
and S6° condenser temp.) for the theoret- 
ical Rankine cycle are shown; also stand- 
ard machine rating conditions with 9° 
subcooling of liquid and 9° superheat 
for suction vapor. 

For NH3, and theoretical Rankine 
cycle, evaporator pressure for 5° is 34.27 
lb. per sq. in., abs.; condenser pressure 
for 86° is 169.2 lb. per sq. in., abs. 
q c = 138.9 B.t.u. ; ft.* = 613.3 B.t.u. 

- 8.15 cu. ft.; h c — 711.3 B.t.u. 
M r = 200/(513.3 — 138.9) = 0.422 lb. per 
ton per min. 

Hp. = 0.422 X (711 -3 — 613.3)/42.5 = 
0,973 per ton. "Volume of saturated vapor 
to be pumped per min. per ton is V => 
Mv s = 0.422 X 8.15 = 3.44 cu. ft. 

For SO2 and theoretical Rankine cyde, 
evaporator pressure for 5° is 1 1.81 lb. per 
Fio. S. Total-heat-Entropy Diagram for Freon sq. in., abs.; condenser pressure for 86° is 

66.45 lb. per sq. in., abs.; q c = 42.12; 
h* = 183.49; v s = 6.421; h = 213; M r = 200/(183.49 — 42.12) = 1.414 lb. per ton per 
min.; Hp. = 1.414 (213 — 183.5) /42.5 = 0.98 per ton; V = 1.414 X 6.421 = 9.08 cu. ft. 
of saturated vapor to be pumped per min. per ton. 

For CO3, and theoretical Rankine cycle, evaporator pressure for 5° is 332 lb. per sq. 
in., abs.; condenser pressure for 86° is 1043 lb. per sq. in., abs.; q c = 83.3; h s = 138.75* 
v s = 0.266; h — 159; M r = 290/(138.75 — 83.3) = 3.60 lb. per ton per min.; Hp. = 
3.60 (159 - 138.75)/ 42.5 = 1.70 per ton; V = 3.60 X 0.266 = 0.958 cu. ft. of saturated 
vapor to be pumped per ton per min. 

The lines joining points ABCDE in Figs. 4 to 8 represent various states of the refrig- 
erant as it passes through the apparatus for the theoretical Rankine cycle with no sub- 
cooling or superheat in the suction gas. The lines ABFGDHK are for the same cycle 
with 9° F. subcooling of liquid and 9° superheat in suction gas. The following descrip- 
tion refers to cycle without subcooling or suction superheat {ABCLM) : 

Liquid at SO 0 F. and corresponding condenser pressure p c , point B, is throttled to the 
lower pressure p r , point C, corresponding to evaporator temperature (5° F.), as it passes 
the expansion valve. Heat-content during throttling remains constant. The remaining 
liquid evaporates to dry saturated vapor in the expansion coils and absorbs the difference 
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between heat content at saturation for 5°, point C, and heat content of mixture at point 
D, which is the refrigerating effect B, per lb. of refrigerant circulated. Compression be- 
gins at D; it is complete when condenser pressure j> c is reached at E. Adiabatic compres- 
sion is assumed, and the heat equivalent of the work done in compressing 1 lb- of vapor 
is difference between heat content at D and E . Entropy remains constant at an adiabatic 
change of state. The compressed vapor condenses at constant condenser temperature 
86° and corresponding pressure p c due to removal of heat of compression and its latent 
heat by the condenser cooling water. Heat to be removed per pound of refrigerant is 
difference between heat content of superheated vapor at E and heat content of liquid at B. 

"Using the heat-content-entropy diagrams, the values of Table 19 were obtained for 
standard machine rating conditions. 

VAPORIZATION" OF A LIQUID AND “ REFRIGERATIN' G- EFFECT *» R . — The 

liquid to be used as a refrigerating medium should evaporate at a relatively low tempera- 
ture (low boiling point) in order to extract beat from its surroundings during the evaporat- 
ing period. Let t c = temperature of condensed liquid in the receiver (Fig. 9) ; t s = tem- 
perature of saturated vapor in the evaporating coils ; v s specific volume of saturated vapor 
at temperature t$; q c — heat of the liquid for temperature t c ', h s ~ heat content at tem- 
perature t & - Then the heat Ei in B.t.u. per lb., which the medium is capable of extract- 
ing from the surroundings will be the refrigerating effect, and Hi = (Ji s — q c ) 9 the initial 
state being liquid and the assumed 
final state dry saturated vapor. 

The volume, in cubic feet, of dry 
saturated vapor leaving the evapor- 
ating coil per ton of refrigeration 
per minute is V = (200 X v s )/Ri. 

If the vapor is allowed to super- 
heat in the evaporator, heat content 
becomes hi, and the refrigerating 
effect is (Ai — q c ) B.t.u. per lb. 

Superheating increases the refrig- 
erating effect. 

Example. — If 1 lb. of liquid ammonia at the temperature of the outside air, 95° F„ flows through 
a needle valve from a drum into the evaporating coil. Fig. 9, one end of which is open to the atmos- 
phere, the liquid will evaporate into dry saturated vapor at atmospheric pressure. The pressure 
existing in the drum (Table 14=) -will he 18L.1 lb. per sq. in., gage, and the heat of the liquid q c 
at this temperature will be 149.4. From Table 14, the boiling point of the liquid is —28° F. and 
the heat of the saturated vapor is 602.1 B.t.u. per lb. — h&. The refrigerating effect 
Ri = (602.1 - 149.4) = 452.7 B.t.u. 



Refrigerating effect of 1 cu. ft. of vapor is = Ri/v s =452.7/18 = 25.2 B.t.u. 

TEE "WEIGHT OF REFRIGERANT M r to be circulated per minute per ton of refrig- 
eration per 24 hours is M r — 288,000/Ei X 24 X 60 = 200/ (h s — q c ) lb. The volume of 
saturated vapor to be pumped per ton per min. is G — (M X t s ) cu. ft. Actually the 
volume may be somewhat greater, as the vapor usually enters the machine with some 
superheat. If the liquid is subcooled below the temperature of the saturated vapor corre- 
sponding to the condenser pressure, the weight to be pumped is less, due to greater refrig- 
erating effect of the vapor. 

VAPOR COMPRESSION CYCLE. — The four essential parts of a vapor refrigerating 
system are shown in Fig. 10. The complete system comprises: 1. An expansion or regu- 
lating valve through which liquid refrigerant is throttled from condenser pressure to 
evaporator pressure. 2, The evaporator, pressure in which corresponds to that tempera- 


Table 19. — Standard Machine Rating Conditions 


Evaporator temp., 5° F., condenser temp., 86° F ; 9° F. sutcooling of liquid; 9° F. superheat 
in suction gas: temp, of liquid entering expansion valves, 77° F.; of vapor at beginning of compres- 
sion, 14° F. 



NH 3 

S(>, 

C’(>> 

Vc> lb. per sq in., absolute 

169. 2 

66, 43 

1043 

p e , lb. per sq. in., absolute 

34. 27 

1 1 . 81 

332 

fl, B.t.u 

128. 5 

39 01 

70. 5 

hi, B.t.u. . 

61 9. 5 

185 3 

140. 7 

ho B.t.u 

721. 0 

21 5. 2 

162. 0 

, lb, per min. per ton 

0. 407 

1. 37 

2. 80 

Theoretical Hp. per ton . . . , 

0. 97 

0. 96 

1 . 42* 


* Carbon dioxide may be subcooled, in a double-pipe condenser, to a temperature below 
that corresponding to the condenser pressures, resulting in a reduction in the Up, per ton. 
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fcure of saturated vapor as may be required for refrigeration. 3. The compressor, where 
vapor from evaporator is compressed to pressure required for liquefaction. This corre- 
sponds to temperature of the condenser cooling medium, usually water, although air often 
is used for small house refrigerators with certain, refrigerants. 4. The condenser, where 
superheat due to temperature rise of the vapor during compression is removed, and the 
vapor condensed. Sometimes a liquid cooler is added to further cool (subcool) liquid 
below saturation temperature corresponding to condenser pressure. 



Compressor Motor 

Fig. 10. Diagram of Vapor Compression System 


The theoretical Kahkine cycle. Fig. 11 , assumes vapor to enter the compressor dry and 
saturated, corresponding to temperature t s and pressure p a of evaporator. The compres- 
sion assumed is adiabatic (constant entropy) to pressure Vc corresponding to tempera- 
ture of liquid leaving the condenser t e . Let h s — heat content (enthalpy) of the satu- 
rated vapor corresponding to t s and p 8 , B.t.u. per lb.; h c = heat content of superheated 
vapor at end of compression, B.t.u. per lb. ; heat equivalent Q of external work of compres- 
sion is ( h c — h a ) per lb. Theoretical horsepower of the compressor, based on the Rankine 

cycle is, Hp. = M r {h c — X/)/42.5, where M r = 

T — <- — h c weight of refrigerant circulated per min.; 42.5 

Di»ci*ree\. pu M ®=Coast (or 33,000/778) is the B.t.u. heat equivalent per 

' min. of 1 Hp. The expected B.Hp. of the com- 

P c t s pressor may be assumed as approximately 30% 

section ^ more than the theoretical. The values of h s and 

| — - » ■ Jp | h c are taken from the saturated and superheated 

-H — — — • — Li j vapor tables or from a Mollier diagram for the 

p -t? g • J -J refrigerant used. The value of h c may be ap- 

Pio.ll. Theoretical Rankine Cycle Proximated by {fc +■ C v {t - t c ) ), where C p 

mean specific heat of vapor at constant pressure 
for the superheated vapor between temperature t s and final temperature t at the end 
of compression, k = heat content of saturated vapor corresponding to p c . The tem- 
perature t at end of compression may be approximated by the equation 

M- 460 = (f, + 460) (j> c /j>.) ( " -1)/n [15] 

See Table 13 for value of n for various refrigerants, and Fig. 12 formean specific heat of 
superheated ammonia gas. 

The heat equivalent of the work of compression per lb. of refrigerant circulated may 
be approximated by 


Q = he - h 8 = (rc/tt - 1) p*u s [l - (p c /p s ) (n X (144/778) B.t.u. per lb. . [16] 
where p s and v 3 are respectively the pressure, lb. per sq. in., and volume, cu. ft. per lb., 
of saturated vapor entering compressor. Table 13 gives values of n for various refriger- 
ants. See standard works on thermodynamics for derivation of equations for t and 0 
HEAT BALANCE FOR. VAPOR COMPRESSION CYCLE (Fig. 4).— The heat H c 
absorbed by cooling water used in the condenser (and liquid cooler, if used) must equal 
^tal>sorhed hy the evaporator 11 plus heat equivalent of the work of compression 
n / 1 neglecting any gam or loss of heat by radiation or convection to or from the ap- 
paratus. lie = H -f (W/ 778.) per lb. of refrigerant circulated. W « work of compres- 
sion, f t.-lb. Heat absorbed by evaporator per lb. of refrigerant circulated equals difference 
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between the heat content (enthalpy) of liquid leaving condenser (or liquid cooler, if used) 
and heat content of vapor at beginning of compression, h\. If the liquid is not subcooled, 
q equals the heat content of the liquid q c corresponding to condenser pressure p c for satu- 
rated vapor. If the liquid is subcooled, q equals heat content corresponding to fi-na.1 tem- 
perature of liquid leaving the liquid cooler. For machine rating conditions, the liquid 
is assumed to be subcooled 9° F. 

In the Rankine cycle, vapor at beginning of compression is assumed saturated, or 
fa ss h s . In standard rating of refrigerating machines, vapor at beginning of compression 
is assumed with 9° superheat or hi = h# -f C p (t s + 9) ; C-p — mean specific heat of vapor 
corresponding to the temperature range. H = (h a — q c ) for the theoretical^ Rankine 
cycle, — (hi — q) for machine rating conditions. 

The weight of refrigerant to be circulated per min. per ton of refrigeration is: M T — 
200/ Qi s — q c ) for the theoretical Rankine cycle; and M m = 200/ (hi — q) for machine 
rating conditions. Subcooling reduces the weight of refrigerant to be circulated and the 
power requirement for compression. 

The heat equivalent of the work of compression is W /778 = (h — h s ) for the theoreti- 
cal Rankine cycle, and Wf 778 = (A — hi) for machine rating conditions with superheat 
for the vapor entering compressor from the evaporator. For the theoretical Rankine 
cycle compression horsepower per ton is Hp. = M {h c —h a )/42.5 (42.5 = 33,000/778). 
The complete refrigerating cycle is best illustrated by indicating it on the heat content 
(enthalpy) -entropy diagram. See Figs. 4 to 8. 

, LOSSES WITH VAPOR REFRIGERATING CYCLE-— One inherent loss is due to 
heat of the liquid. It equals the difference between heat of liquid q c leaving condenser 
and heat of liquid q e correspond- 
ing to evaporator temperature. 2oo7"l 

The refrigerating effect of a small o_8i Lm 1 I I I I 

portion of the evaporating gas Curve Showing Values of Cjp 

cools, from co.rden.ser to evapor- 0... — I \S^M- “ “£££££" , — 

ator temperature, the liquid pass- T AlWl (Goodmough and Mosher) 

ing through the expansion valve. J76 £ 150 i(n\\\\ 

Another loss is due to heat 0 ..j 2 — |l— MU t 

added (cylinder heating) by com- 10 i \\ \\\ \ 

pression, which superheats the gas °- 68 T^nrrn rV 

to a temperature well above sat- ^ w , AjJ \\V y\ 

uration temperature corresponding ° ' A W WWW \^r 

to condenser pressure. If it were ojso — - 

possible to remove this heat as 
rapidly as formed, the compres- °- 56 ~m. 
sion would be isothermal instead 0 52 
of adiabatic as assumed. ' ^ 

The sum of these losses, i.e., 0.48 y b— 

liquid expansion plus superheat, ^ ^ 

frequently is used as the criterion *_ioo o 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 soo 900 1000 
in comparing the percentage of Temperature in Decrees F. 

power losses for various refrig- Tie. 12 . Mean Specific Heat of Superheated Ammonia 
erating media. 

COMPOUND OR STAGE VAPOR COMPRESSORS in refrigerating machines are 
analogous to stage air compressors with intercoolers. In refrigerating machines the 
intercooler between, stages must be cooled by the refrigerant, due to the comparatively 
low temperature of the vapor entering the cylinder on the suction stroke. Some saving 
in power input may result in plants using more than one suction pressure and temperature. 

COMBINED OR BINT ARY VAPOR REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS. — Ammonia is not 


-IOO 0 IOO 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 

Temperature in Decrees F. 

Fi<3. 12. Mean Specific Heat of Superheated Ammonia 


well adapted as a refrigerant for the low temperatures used in oil refineries, quick food 
freezing, etc. ( — 50° to —75° F.), as the suction side of the system must work below 
atmosphere. CO 2 is well adapted to low temperatures. The power required per ton of 
refrigeration is somewhat greater with CO 2 than with NH 3 . A combination of a CO 2 
and an M 3 system is satisfactory and economical of power input. The low temperature 
evaporating coil is part of the C 0 2 system, the condenser being cooled by the evaporating 
coil of the NH 3 system. The NHL condenser is cooled by condensing water. 

VOLUME CONTROL FOR MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS.— A varying re- 
frigerating load requires pumping a varying weight and volume of gas. Steam-driven 
compressors do this by varying engine speed. With compressors driven by constant- 
speed motors, another means of varying the weight of vapor pumped is required. Throt- 
tling the suction decreases capacity, but at the expense of increased power. 

One method varies and reduces compressor capacity by clearance pockets around the 
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compressor cylinder, which communicate through auxiliary valves with the clearance 
space. The pockets increase the clearance volume by fixed percentages of cylinder vol- 
ume,, and vary the weight of vapor in the clearance space, and consequently the piston 
displ ftp^ m p -nt volume available for drawing in vapor from the evaporator on the suction 
stroke. Some machines obtain 100%, 50% and zero capacity. The clearance pockets 
provide means of varying compressor capacity without increasing power requirement. 

TURBO OR CENTR1FU GAL VAPOR COMPRESSORS. — Refrigerating media such 
as Dielene, Carrene and water vapor, are well adapted to turbo-compressors, the relative 
volume of the first two media to be handled being approximately 8 times that of ammonia 
for corresponding evaporator temperatures. 

With standard ton conditions (5° F. evaporator and 86° F. condenser temperature) , 
absolute pressures with Dielene are 1.7 in. Kg and 14 in. Hg; for Carrene, 2.39 in. Hg 
and 20.5 in. Hg; the complete system always operates below atmospheric pressure. The 
compressor is motor-driven at about 3-300 r.p.m. A. 5-stage machine operating at this 
©peed is used in a number of plants for an evaporator temperature of approximately 
39° F., with corresponding evaporator pressure of 24.8 in. Hg. The construction of the 
machines is ghrrila r to standard makes of multi-stage turbo air compressors. Calculations 
involved in design are similar, bearing in mind the different value of ratio ti for the com- 
pression curve. 

VOLUMETRIC EFFICIENCY OF RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS is here de- 
fined as ratio of actual weight of vapor handled by a compressor in unit time, to weight 
of vapor computed from piston displacement, based on temperature and pressure condi-' 
tions in suction line at compressor. The actual weight of vapor handled will be some- 
what less than the theoretical, due to re-expansion of vapor in clearance space of the 
compressor, and superheating of vapor in passing the warmer intake valves and cylinder 
walls. Also the higher the discharge pressure, the greater is the re-expansion of vapor 

in the clearance from the 
previous stroke, with lower 
volumetric efficiency. 

Clearance volume varies 
somewhat with different ra- 
tios of stroke to cylinder 
diameter; the actual condi- 
tion or state of vapor at the 
end of the suction stroke and 
beginning of the compression 
is impossible to determine 
accurately in tests. This pre- 
cludes giving very accurate 
data. Table 20 gives test 
results obtained by Reed and 
Ambrosius in 1931 at the 
TJniv. of 111. on a single-acting 
ammonia compressor with a 
clearance volume of 5.56% 
of the piston displacement 
volume. 

SIZE OF COMPRESSOR CYLINDER- — To compensate for reduced compressor 
capacity, due to re-expansion of vapor on the suction stroke, and an increase in volume 
of saturated vapor, due to superheating while passing through hot suction ports and pas- 
sages, volume G of saturated gas, as previously calculated, is taken as Gf 0.75 to G/ 0.80, 
the result being compressor displacement D, cu. ft. required per min. per ton of refrigera- 
tion per 24 hr. For purposes of calculation, assume Z) = G/0.77. Let N = number of 
working strokes per min. == 2 X r.p.m. for 1 single-, double-acting compressor or 2 single- 


Table 20. — Volumetric Efficiency of Single-acting Ammonia Compressor 


Suction Pressure, 
lb. per sq. in., abs. 

Discharge Pressure, lb. per sq. in., abs. 

100 

150 

200 

250 

Volumetric Efficiency (E) 

10 

0.826 

0.780 

0.735 

0.677 

20 

.882 

.840 

.790 

.743 

30 

.925 

.875 

.823 

.776 

40 

.970 

.910 

.865 

.817 

50 

.990 

.945 

.892 

.848 



Fia. 13. Double-acting Compressor Cylinder 
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acting compressors; l — length of stroke, in.; d ~ diameter of compressor cylinder, in..; 
M.E.P. — mean effective pressure in compressor cylinder, lb. per sq. in. 

Approximate piston displacement, cu- in. per stroke = 1/4 tcH « 172SD/JV. 

M.E.P. = ?,{»/(» - 1) ) { (JPcJ P a) 1)/n - 1 ) [17] 

where ti — 1.31 for NH 3 ; = 1.25 for SO 2 ; — 1.311 for COz. 

I. Hp. = M.E.P. X M X v a f 33,000 [18] 

Table 21 gives approximate mean effective pressures for various suction and condenser 
pressures. The brake Hp. of the compressor will be 1.5 X theoretical I.Hp. (approx.) for 
large compressors, and 2 X theoretical Hp. for small ones. 

The heat-content (enthalpy) -entropy diagram generally is used to determine heat 


equivalent of work of compression per lb., ( h c — A £ ) B.t.u. See Figs. 4-8. Theoretical 
Hp. per ton of refrigeration = 778 (A — h s )M/ 33,000 = Qi c — A*)A//42.5 [19] 


ExA-MPiiB. — Required the size of NH 3 compressor cylinders for a 2-cylinder, single-acting 
machine and compressor, and also the I.Hp. to produce 40 tons of refrigeration per 24 hr., operating 
dry compression. Condensing pressure, 181.11b. per sq. in., gage, corresponding to a temperature 
of S5° T. for liquid entering the evaporating coil; suction pressure, 15.7 lb. per sq. in., gage, cor- 
responding to a temperature of 0° 3?. for saturated gas leaving the evaporator coils. No subcooling 
of liquid, or superheat in suction vapor. Assumed volumetric efficiency of compressor = SO%. 

Solution. — Refrigerating effect of 1 lb. of NK 3 — = (Ji a — q c ) — (611.8 — 149.4) = 462.4 

B.t.u. per lb. NH 3 to be circulated per min. per ton of refrigeration — 200/462.4 = 0.43 lb. 

Compressor Displacement Required. — Specific volume of NHj leaving the evaporator coils — 
9.12 cu. ft. Volume of saturated vapor to be pumped per min. per ton of refrigeration per 24 hr. 
= 0.43 X 9-1.2 = 3.93 cu. ft. Piston displacement required per ton » 3.93/0.80 *= 4.9 cu. ft. = 
196 cu. ft. per min. for 40 tons- With an assumed stroke of 18 in. and a speed of 76 r.p.m., the area 
of each compression cylinder will be (196 X 144) 4- (2 X 76 X 1.5) — 123.8 sq. in. or 12.55 in. diam. 
Prom Table 23, the nearest standard single-acting compressor is 12 1/2 X IS in. 

Compressor l.Rp. — The work to be performed per lb. of = (h — h s ) or, from Pig. 4, 

(733 — 611). Expected I. Hp. will be approximately 20% more than theoretical. Theoretical I.Hp. 
per ton — {0.43 (733 - 611)} -5- 42.5 = 1.23. The expected I.Hp. per ton is 1.22 X 1.2 = 1.48. 
Expected I.Hp. of compressor * 40 X 1.23 X 1.20 — 59.0. Combined mechanical efficiency of 
engine and compressor averaging about 85%, the engine I.Hp. required is 58. 6/0.85 = 69.4 Hp. 
Compare the piston, displacement and the compressor I.Hp. with the data of Table 25. 

BACK PRESSURES. — Table 22 gives the average temperature and corresponding 
backpressures of the expanding ammonia in the evaporating coils to maintain given room 
temperatures or brine tank temperatures. It is assumed that the room or tank has 
sufficient coil surface. 

COMPARISON OF SINGLE- AND DOUBLE- ACTIN' G AMMONIA MACHINES 
OPERATING DRY COMPRESSION. — Table 25 compares results obtained in tests by 
the York Mfg, Co- of single- and double-acting machines with a compressor cylinder 
12 1/2 X 18 in. The better resuLts (I.Hp. per ton of refrigeration) obtained with a single- 
acting machine were ascribed to the different design of suction valve in the two machines. 
In the double-acting machine it was small and had a more contracted area as compared 
with the large valve in the piston of the single-acting machine, giving an increased super- 
heating effect of the gas during the suction stroke of the double-acting machine. The 

Table 21- — Indicated Mean Effective Gage Pressures in Ammonia Compressors 

(De La Vergne Machine Co., New York) 


Condenser 



/ J c = 

103 

115 

127 

139 

153 

168 

184 

200 

218 

Ta 

T c 

65° 

70° 

75° 

80° 

8 5° 

90° 

95° 

100 ° 

105° 

4 

- 20 °F. 

41 . 46 

43.91 

46.34 

48.77 

51 .23 

53.68 

56.1 1 

58.54 

60.99 

s 6 

- 15° 

42. 72 

45.38 

47.90 

50.74 

53.40 

56.08 

58.86 

61 .40 

64.08 

ts 9 

- 19° 

44. 40 

47.38 

50.33 

53.29 

56.25 

59.20 

62. 1 6 

65. 14 

68.09 

ft 13 

- 5° 

45. 86 

49.15 

52.42 

55.70 

58 .97 

62.25 

65.53 

68.81 

72.08 

1 16 

0 ° 

46. 94 

50.56 

54.16 

57.78 

61 .40 

65.00 

68.62 

72.22 

75.84 

20 

5° 

47. 74 

51.73 

55.70 

59.68 

63.67 

67.66 

71 .62 

75.61 

79.81 

24 

10 ° 

48.04 

52.40 

56.77 

61.13 

65.51 

69.86 

74.24 

78.59 

82.97 

28 

15° 

47.88 

52.67 

57.44 

62.23 

67.02 

71 .81 

76.60 

81.39 

86 . 18 

33 

20 ° 

47.08 

52.30 

57.53 

62.75 

67 .98 

73,23 

78.46 

83.68 

88.91 

39 

25° 

45.06 

51.34 

57.05 

62.75 

68.46 

74.17 

79.88 

85.58 

9 1.29 

45 

30° 

43.16 

49.71 

55.92 

62.14 

68.35 

74.56 

80.77 

86.98 

93. 19 

51 

35° 

40.52 

47.26 

54.9 2 

60.76 

67.52 

74.28 

81.02 

87.78 

94. 52 

Table 22.- 

—Pressures and Temperatures in Ammonia Evaporating Coils 

(F. E. Matthews; 

Room temperature, deg. T . . . 


5 

10 

15 2 

28 

32 

36 40 

>0 60 

Back pressure, lb. per sq. in., 

gage. . 

6.9 

8.6 

11.8 1 

).3 21. 

25. 1 

27 30 

15. 2 40 

Temperature ammonia, deg. 

F 

- 13 

- 10 

- 5 

8 

12 

14 17 

12 26 
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Table 23. — Sizes and Capacities of Vertical Single-acting Ammonia Compressors 

(York Mfg. Co., York, Pa.) 


Compressor 

| Engine 

Tons 

Ref rigeration 

Revolutions 
per Minute 

Horsepower 
of Engine 

Bore, in. 

1 Stroke, in. 

Bore, in. 

( Stroke, in. 

71/2 

10 

1 1 Vs 

I 10 

10 

95 

18 

9 

12 

13 1/2 

12 

20 

no 

35 

111/2 

15 

16 

i 15 

35 

94 

60 

121/2 

18 

18 

18 

40 

76 

69 

14 

21 

20 

21 

65 

84 

111 

16 

24 

24 

24 

90 

78 

154 

18 

28 

26 

28 

125 

74 

214 

21 

32 

281/2 

32 

175 

66 

300 

24 

36 

34 

36 

250 

&4 

427 

27 

42 

36 

42 

350 

61 

598 

30 

48 

44 

48 

500 

62 

855 


Table 24. — Capacities of Two-cylinder, Single-acting Ammonia Compressors 


Suction Temperature (Evaporator) , deg. P. 


Size 

Pressure, 
Ib.persq. 
in., gage 

- 

8.4 

I o 

21.4 

35 

Tons 

Refrig. 

B.Hp. 

Tons 

Refrig. 

B.Hp. 

Tons 

Refrig. 

B.Hp. 

Tons 

Refrig. 

B.Hp. 

3 X 3 in. 

165 

1.42 

3.22 

1.79 

3.41 

3.03 

3.76 

3. 98 

4.0 

400 r.p.m. 

185 

1.37 

3.30 

1.70 

3.46 

2,94 

3.91 

3. 86 

4.1 

4 X 4 in. 

165 

3. 19 

6.89 

4.01 

7.31 

6.81 

8. 10 

8. 40 

8.22 

375 r.p.m.. 

185 

3.09 

7.10 

3.88 

7.54 

6.61 

8.50 

8. 69 

8.86 

5 X 5 in. 

165 

6.06 

12.90 

7.60 

13.80 

12.90 

15.40 

17.00 

16.00 

360 r.p.m.. 

185 

5. 86 

13.40 

7.40 

14.30 

12.60 

16.30 

16. 40 

17.00 

6 X 6 in. 

165 

10.60 

20.90 

13.30 

22.40 

22.60 

25.20 

29. 50 

26.50 

360 r.p.m. 

185 

10.20 

21 .50 

12.90 

23.30 

21.90 

26.60 

28. 60 

27.90 

7 X 7 in. 

165 

17. 10 

32.50 

21.20 

37.30 

37.20 

40.10 

49.50 

43.10 

360 r.p.m. 

185 

16. 70 

34.20 

20.60 

38.90 

36.40 

43.00 

48. 30 

44.70 

8X8 in. | 

165 

26. 30 

48.40 

32.90 

52.00 

56.00 

58.40 

73.20 

62.00 

360 r.p.m. 

185 

25. 40 

50.20 

31.90 

54.00 

54.40 

62.00 

68.50 

64.40 

9 X 9 in. 

165 

32. 20 

56.40 

40.30 

60.50 

68. 60 

68.20 

90.00 

72.30 

300 r.p.m. 

185 

31. 10 

58.60 

39.00 

63.10 

66. 60 

72.60 

86.60 

73.20 

10 X 10in. 

165 

45. 50 

76.00 

57. 10 

82.00 

97. 00 

92.50 

[27.00 

98.50 

300 r.p.m. 

185 

44. 00 

79,50 

55. 20 

86.00 

94. 30 

98.50 

122.60 

! 103.00 


V-belt drives generally are used for small motor-driven compressors. 


Table 25. — Displacement and Horsepower per Ton of Refrigeration of Single-acting 
(S.A.) and Double-acting (D.A.) Ammonia Compressors, Dry Compression 
CYork Mfg. Co., York, Pa.) 


Condenser 
Gage Pressure 
and 

Corresponding 
Temperature. 
Temperature 
of Liquid at 
Expansion 
Valve 


Lb. per 
sq. in. 


S.A. 145 
D.A.145 
S.A. 165 
D.A. 165 
S.A. 185 
D.A. 185 
S.A. 205 
D.A. 205 


Deg. 

F. 


82 

82 

89 

89 

95.5 
95.5 
0! .4 
01 .4 


Suction Gage Pressure and Corresponding Temperature 


5 1b. 

- - 17.5° P. 

10 lb. — — 8.5 C F. 

|15.671b.= 

0° F. 

|20 lb.= 5.7° F.| 
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> 
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79. 

12,608 

t .65 

81.2 

9,811 

1.4 

83. 

7829 

1 T 20 

84. 2 

6765 

1.07 

68. 

14,465 

1.93 

80.5 

11,300 

1.61 

73. 

8901 

1.36 

74.7 

7625 

i.2 : 

77.5 

13,045 

1.83 

79.7 

10,148 

1.56 

81.5 

8092 

1.34 

82. 7 

6990 

1.20, 

66.5 

15,203 

2. 14 

69. 

11,720 

1.80 

71.5 

9224 

1.53 

73.2 

7898 

L36: 

76. 

13,491 

2.01 

78.2 

10,487 

1. 72 

80. 

8362 

1.49 

81.2 

7219 

1.34! 

65. 

15,774 

2.35 

67.5 

12,150 

1. 99 

70. 

9555 

1.7 

7 1.7 

81 76 

i .5 1 ; 

74.5 

13,947 

2. 19 

76.7 

10,834 

1. 88 

78.5 

8630 

1.63 

79. 2 

7450 

1.47! 

63.5 

16,362 

2. 57 

66. 

12,590 

2. 18 

68. 5 

9890 

1.87 

70. 7 

8459 

i .67 : 


■ 1 1.5° F. 


85.5] 

76.5 


_o 

5836 

6522 

6027 

6751 

6223 

6985i 

6420 

7222\ 


a a 


0.943 
1 .054 
1 .071 
1 .2 
1 .197 
1 .344 
1 .323 
1 .488 


Note.— 

i , . . T . . , . ~ — "vr+j uuc jjiotuu vicarauice aoes non 

.ceed y 32 in. Unless clearance is excessive no addition to the horsepower will be necessary 
nere liquid is cooled lower than temperature corresponding to condensing pressure, there will be 
MT-dh" n ^ h ^ rsep0Wer and dis P lacexneafc Proportional to the increase of work done by each pound 
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initial volume to be compressed thus was increased, resulting in increased power con- 
sumption. For engine horsepower add 17% to the compressor horsepower -up to 20 tons 
capacity, and 15*% for larger machines. 

WET COMPRESSION. — In the wet compression system, sufficient liquid is by- 
passed from the liquid line to the suction line of the compressor, so that as the end of 


compression the vapor will be dry and saturated (a; = 1). Let — vaporized portion 
of 1 lb. of the mixture at the beginning of compression, r s = latent heat at temperature t#. 
Then W = 778 X {He - (g s + a 2 r s )} [20] 


where W = ft.-lb. of work per lb. of medium circulated. The I. Up. per ton of refrigera- 
tion per 24 hr. = AfW/3Zs,000. Entropy being constant for an adiabatic change, the 
value of £C 2 may be obtained from the entropy tables for the vapor under consideration. 
Weight per pound of vapor circulated that reaches evaporator coils and produces useful 
refrigeration is (1 — x 2 ) . Let n s — entropy of the liquid corresponding to t a ; R s /T a = 
entropy of vaporization corresponding to t 8 ; N c = entropy of the vapor corresponding 
tot c - Then n s + (xnr a /r 8 ) = N c , and x 2 = (T a /r 3 ) (N e — n s ) .... [211 

Table 26 compares the results of tests made by the "York Mfg. Co. obtained when 
operating with wet and dry compression. The tests were made on a double-acting ma- 
chine at a compression pressure of 185 lb. persq. in., gage, and 15.67 lb. per sq. in., gage, 
suction pressure. The figures in the table are the average results of 6 wet and 6 dry com- 
pression runs of 6 hr. duration each, wet and dry runs alternating. 

Allowable Velocities in Vapor and Liquid Piping. — Table 27 gives suitable velocities 
in piping for liquid and vapor refrigerating media. 

Steam-jet-Vacuum Refrigeration 

The refrigerating effect in steam-jet-vacuum refrigeration is produced by evaporating 
part of the liquid circulated, in this case water, in a partial vacuum. Final temperature 
of the water corresponds to temperature of evaporation for the partial vacuum. See 
Fig. 14. The relatively large volumes of water vapor to be removed and compressed, 
for refrigerating effect, have made reciprocating vapor compressors in thiB connection 
impracticable. "Water is sprayed into the evaporator to present a surface from which 
evaporation may occur in a reasonable space. The unit is compact, simple and has few 
parts; it is used to cool water for industrial purposes, and with air conditioning apparatus 
•when steam is available. Usual final temperature t e of the chilled water is 40° to 60° F. 
Considerably more condensing water is required than for electrically-driven NH3, CO 2 , 

Table 26. — Comparison of Results of Wet and Dry Ammonia Compressors 

Wet Dry 

Comp ression Compression 


Tonnage refrigeration (brine cooling) 20.94 20.47 

Total I. Up. of compressor 42.88 32.83 

Total I. Up. of engine 49.31 36.16 

Friction in percent of engine horsepower. . 13.39 9.19 

Compressor I. Hp. per ton of refrigeration 2.066 1.603 

Engine I.Hp. per ton of refrigeration 2.368 1.766 


Table 27. — Velocities, ft. per min., of Refrigerating Media (R. C. Dorenms) 


Fluid 

Suction 

Side 

Discharge 

Side 

Eluid 

Suction 

Side 

Discharge 

Side 

Ammonia. 

Aqua ammonia 

Carbon dioxide. 

Methyl chloride 

Methyl chloride 

4000-5000 
30-50 
1000-1200 
3000-4000* 
1000-2000 f 

5000-6000 

1 00-250 
1000-1 200 
4000-5 000* 
2000-25001 

Sulphur dioxide 

Sulphur dioxide 

Brine 

Water 

4000-5000* 
1000-2000 j 
60-150 
60-200 

5000-6000* 
2000-25001 
100- 200 
100- 250 


* In large pipe sizes (manufacturing plants), f In small tubing (electric refrigerators). 


Table 28. — Approximate Pressure Loss, lb. per sq. in., in Ammonia Vapor Piping* 


Pipe Size, in. 

Velocity, ft. per min. j 

Pipe Size, in . 

Velocity, ft. per min. 

4000 

6000 I 

4000 I 

6000 

3/4 

7.5 

16.7 

3 

I 1.95 i 

4. 2 

1 1/4 

4. 3 

9. 5 

4 

1.4 

| 3. 2 

2 

2.9 

6. 2 

6 

1 0. 95 

1 2. 1 


♦Allowances for fittings and valves to be added to measured length of piping: 90° ell, 40 ft.; 
tee, 60 ft.; globe valve, 60 ft. 
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SOa, etc. machines, as the evaporated vapor producing refrigerating effect must be con- 
densed along -with steam supplied to the jet. 

Fig. 15 is a diagram of the apparatus. Steam expands in a single or multiple set of 
steam nozzles to a pressure corresponding to temperature t e maintained in the evaporator. 
The velocity, ft. per sec., of steam leaving nozzle exit, for adiabatic expansion is w = 
223.7 VAi — h e , -where k\ and h e = beat content of steam supplied to nozzle, and after 
expansion to evaporator pressure, respectively. For an initial pressure p\ — 125 lb. per 
sq. in., abs., w — 4000 ft. per sec. (approx.) for usual chilled water temperatures. 

The high velocity steam mixes 


Vacuum Referred to a SO in. -Barometer, in. Mercury 

J2$M» CQC “ - — ■ OOi on* 000 



Absolute Vapor Pressure - ia. Mercury 
Fee. 14. Preflsxire-Texnperature-Volum.e Curve of Water 
Vapor 


in the injector chamber with sat- 
urated vapor from the evaporator, 
and passes through the converging 
portion of the machine. Mixture 
is compressed adiabatically to pres- 
sure corresponding to the partial 
vacuum in condenser. 

Part of the kinetic energy of the 
nozzle steam Sib. is used to accel- 
erate the evaporated vapor W lb. to 
the velocity at which the mixture 
enters the compressor section. Part 
of the kinetic energy of mixture 
(S + W) is used to compress the 
mixture from evaporator pressure 
p e to condenser pressure p c . Con- 
denser temperature t c is approx- 
imately 5 to 10° F. higher than 
initial temperature of condensing 
water. The usual partial vacuum 
for the condenser is 27.5 to 28.5 in. 


Hg. The vapor mixture enters the diverging portion of the unit, where it is compressed 
and its velocity reduced to approximately 500 ft. per sec., at which velocity it passes 
into the condenser. The compression is from p e to p c . 

Let M = water to be cooled, lb. per hr. initial and final temperature of water 

to be cooled, deg. F. ; 12,000 = heat to be extracted from water per hr. per ton of refrig- 
eration, B.t.u. ; W = lb. of water to be evaporated at evaporator temperature U, deg. F. 
per hr. per ton of refrigeration. Then M {t — f e )/ 12,000 = tons of refrigeration required. 



Fig. 15. Diagram of Steam-jet Refrigerating Apparatus 


WEIGHT OF WATER, W, lb., to be evaporated per hr. per ton of refrigeration is, 
TF == 12,000/ — q x ), (approx. 12 lb.). It may be assumed for approximation that the 
quality of the vapor leaving the evaporator is 90% at pressure j> e • h e = total heat of 
-,apor leaving evaporator, B.t.u. per lb. ; q x - heat of liquid make-up water, B.t.u. per lb. 

WEIGHT OF STEAM S, lb. per hr. per ton of refrigeration, to be supplied unit may 
be approximated as follows, using the total-heat-entropy diagram or chart, page 5-19: 
Let hi — total heat of steam supplied to nozzles, B.t.u. per lb.; h e ~ total heat of steam 
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expanded adiabatically to pressure p e , B.t.u. per lb.; E = combined efficiency of expand- 
ing nozzles, entrainment and compression (approximately 0.40). 

Assume the vapor entering condenser to be dry and saturated, with total heat h c at 
pressure p e (actually it will contain some moisture). Compression is assumed to bo 
adiabatic. From the chart determine the total heat h per lb. of the mixture (*S -f- W) at 
beginning of compression. The heat available for work of compression is 5 E (hi — h e ) , 
and the heat equivalent to the work of compression is ( S -f W ) (h c — h ) B.t.u. per hr. 
per ton of refrigeration. Then 

0.42 5 (h! - h e ) = (S -f 12) (he - h) [22] 


from which the value of *S is obtained. 
The steam used by the steam-jet con- 
denser air pumps is not included in the 
value of S. 

Example. — A ssume chilled water tem- 
perature required to be 40° F.; condenser 
vacuum, 28 in. ; initial steam pressure 125 
lb., gage, dry and saturated. 

Referring to heat-content-entropy chart, 
A = 1193; h e = 792; h e = 1105; h = S90. 

0.42 S X 401 - (S-h 12) 115. 8 = 

30.6 lb. of steam per hr. per ton of refrig- 
eration. 

The overall thermal efficiency of the 
complete system sometimes is stated as 
the ratio of heat extracted from the 
evaporator to heat input to boiler, 
including the steam used by steam-jet 
condenser air pumps, as well as the 
heat equivalent of the work of boiler- 
feed pump. A detailed analysis and 
discussion of the steam ejector cycle by 
T. Kalusian, will be found in Trans. 
A.S.R.E., 1934. 

Fig. 15 gives results obtained with a 
steam-jet refrigerating unit for various 
operating conditions with an initial 
steam pressure of 125 lb., gage, dry 


REQUIRED is approximately 



45 “ 50 

temperature of Chilled "Water. (t e ) deg-. F. 

Fig. 16. Performance Curve, Steam-jet 
Refrigerating Apparatus 


N = (s + W) rj(t v — t x ) [23] 

where 1 V* = lb. per ton per hr.; t v may be assumed 5 to 10° F\ below t c ; t v = initial tem- 
perature of condensing water, deg. F.; r c = latent heat corresponding to t c , B.t.u. per lb. 
When a cooling tower is used assume t x = 80° F. for preliminary estimates. 

A number of A-meriean. manufacturers build steam jet refrigerating machines; the 
majority use multiple nozzles in the ejector chamber. A surface condenser ordinarily is 
used, although barometric condensers may be employed, either type equipped with a two- 
stage steam-jet air eliminator having inter- and after-condensers. Maximum efficiency 
is obtained only when the machine operates at the designed rate of flow of steam nozzles 
and other portions of the apparatus. It is customary to provide two or more separate 
steam-jet units to obtain the best overall efficiency under variable loads. The units all 
are connected to the same evaporator and condenser. 


5. THE AMMONIA ABSORPTIOH MACHINE 

Fig. 17 is a diagram of the ammonia absorption machine. Superheated ammonia, 
gas and steam are driven off from a solution of ammonia and water in the generator, 
heated by steam coils. The total pressure existing in the generator consists of the partial 
vapor pressures of ammonia, gas and water. Vapors leaving the generator are condensed 
in the rectifier (dehydrator) in which the temperature is maintained at a sufficiently low 
point to condense practically all water vapor but not the ammonia. The condensed 
water re-absorbs a portion of the ammonia and is returned to the generator as rich liquor. 
The practically dry ammonia gas then is liquefied in the ammonia condenser and ex- 
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Tatile 29. — Boiling Points of Solutions of Ammonia and Water 


(Figures are temperatures, deg F., corresponding to concentration of NTH* solution) 


Percent 

Absolute Pressure 

NH, 

148 

150 

152 

154 

156 

158 

160 

162 

164 

10 

306.3 

307.4 

308.4 

309. 4 

3 10.5 

31 1.6 

312.6 

313. 6 

314.7 

12 

295.8 

297.0 

298.0 

299. 0 

300.2 

301. 2 

302.2 

303. 2 

304.1 

14 

286.1 

287. 3 

288.3 

289. 3 

290.4 

291. 4 

292.4 

293.3 

294.2 

16 

276.5 

277. 5 

278.6 

279.6 

280.7 

281. 7 

282.8 

283.7 

284.6 

18 

266.9 

268.0 

269.0 

270.0 

271 .0 

272. 0 

273.0 

273. 8 

274.8 

20 

257.6 

258. 6 

259.7 

260.7 

261 .7 

262. 6 

263.6 

264.5 

265.5 

22 

248.9 

250. 0 

250.9 

25 1 . 9 

252.9 

253. 9 

254.9 

255.8 

256.6 

24 

240.8 

241. 9 

242.8 

243.7 

244.8 

245. 7 

246.7 

247.6 

248.5 

26 

232.8 

233.7 

234.7 

235.6 

236.6 

237.4 

238.4 

239.3 

240.3 

28 

224.5 

225.5 

226.5 

227.4 

228.4 

229. 3 

230.3 

231.2 

232.0 

30 

216.3 

217.3 

218.3 

219.2 

220.2 

221. 1 

222,0 

223.0 

224.0 

32 

208.5 

209.4 

210.3 

21 1. 1 

212.1 

213. 1 

213.8 

214.6 

215.4 

34 

200.8 

201.7 

202.6 

203.5 

204.4 

205. 3 

206.1 

206.9 

207.7 

36 

193.6 

194.5 

195.5 

196.4 

197.4 

198.3 

199.1 

199.9 

200.6 

38 

186.3 j 

187.3 

188. 1 

189. 1 

190.0 

190.8 

191.7 

192.6 

193.4 

40 

179. 1 

180. 1 

181.0 

182.0 

182.9 

183.8 

184.6 

185.5 

186.4 

42 

172.4 

173.3 

174.2 

175.1 

175.9 

176.9 

177.7 

178.4 

179.2 

44 

165.4 

166.3 

167.2 

168.0 

168.7 

169. 8 

170.8 

171.4 

172.2 

46 

158.6 

159.4 

160.3 

161.3 

162.1 

162.0 

163.8 

164.5 

165.3 

48 

152.4 

153.3 

154. 1 

155.0 

155.8 

156.7 

157.5 

158.3 

159.0 

50 

145.5 

146.4 

147.3 

148.0 

149.0 i 

149.8 

150.7 

151.5 

152.3 


| Absolute Pressure 

NH 3 

166 

168 

170 

172 

174 

176 

178 

180 

182 

10 

315.6 

316.6 

317. 6 

318.7 

319.7 

320.8 

321.7 

322.7 

323.6 

12 

305. 1 

306.1 

307. 1 

308.1 

309. 1 

310.1 

311.0 

312.0 

313.0 

14 | 

295.2 

296.2 

297. 1 

298.1 

299.0 

300.0 

301.0 

302.0 

302.9 

16 

285. 5 

286.4 

287. 3 

288.3 

289.2 

290. 1 

291.1 

292.0 

293.0 

18 

275.7 

276.7 

277. 6 

278.5 

279.5 

280.5 

281.4 

282.4 

283.3 

20 

266.5 

267.5 

268. 4 

269.3 

270.3 

271.3 

272.3 

273.3 

! 274. 1 

22 

257. 5 

258.4 

259. 3 

260.2 

261.1 

262.1 

263.0 

263.9 

264.7 

24 

249.4 

250.3 

251.0 

252.0 

253.0 | 

253.8 

254.6 

255.5 

256. 5 

26 

241. 1 

242.0 

243.0 

243.8 

244.6 

245.5 

246.3 

247.2 

248.0 

28 

232.9 

233.7 

234. 5 

235.4 

236.3 

237.1 

238.0 

238.9 

239. 8 

30 

224.9 

225.8 

226. 7 

227.5 

228. 4 

229.3 

230. 1 

231.1 

231.8 

32 

216.3 

217.0 

217. 7 

218.6 

219.5 

220.4 

221.2 

222.0 

223.0 

34 

208.4 

209.2 

210. 0 

210.9 

21 1. 7 

212.5 

213.4 

214.2 

215.0 

36 

201. 4 

202.2 

202. 9 

203.7 

204. 4 

205.2 

206.0 

206.8 

207. 5 

38 

194. 1 

194.9 

195. 6 

196.3 

197. 0 

197.8 

198. 6 

199.3 

200. 0 

40 

187. 2 

188.0 

188. 9 

189.8 

190. 5 

191 .2 

192. 0 

192.8 

193. 6 

42 

180.0 

180.6 

181.4 

182.2 

183.0 

183.7 

184. 5 

185.3 

186. 0 

44 

173. 9 

173.6 

174. 3 

175.0 

175. 8 

176.8 

177. 3 

178.2 

178. 9 

46 

166. 0 

166.8 

167. 5 

168.3 

169. 0 

169.7 

170. 5 

171 .3 

172. 0 

48 

159. 1 

160.5 

161.2 

161 .9 

162. 7 

163.3 

164. 1 

164.9 

165. 8 

50 

153. 8 

1 54.1 

154.9 

155.5 

156. 3 

157.2 

158. 1 

158.7 

159. 5 

Percent 

| Absolute Pressure 

NH 3 

1 84 

186 

188 

190 

192 

194 

196 

198 

200 

10 

324.5 

325.5 

326. 5 

327.0 

328. 2 

3 29.0 

329. 9 

330.7 

331.6 

12 

313.9 

314.7 

315. 7 

3 16,5 

317. 3 

318.3 

318. 1 

320.0 

320.7 

14 

303.7 

304.6 

305. 6 

306.5 

307. 4 

305.4 

309. 3 

310.3 

311.1 

16 

293.9 

294.9 

295. 7 

296.6 

297. 6 

298.5 

299. 5 

300.5 

301.3 

18 

284.2 

285. 1 

286. 0 

287.0 

287. 9 

288.9 

289. 9 

290.8 

291.7 

20 

275.0 

276.0 

277. 0 

278.0 

278. 9 

279.9 

280. 8 

281 .7 

282.7 

22 

265.6 

266.5 

267. 5 

268.5 

269. 3 

270.3 

271. 2 

272.1 

273.0 

24 

257.4 

258.2 

259. 1 

260.0 

260.9 

261 .8 

262. 7 

263.6 

264.5 

26 

248.9 

249.7 

250.6 

251.5 

252.3 

253,0 

253.9 

254.8 

255.8 

28 

240.6 

241.5 

242.4 

243.2 

244. 0 

244,9 

245. 8 

246.7 

247.5 

30 

232.6 

233.5 

234.4 

235.1 

236.0 

236,8 

237.7 

238.7 

239.3 

32 

223.8 

224.7 

225.5 

226.4 

227. 3 

228.2 

229. I 

230.0 

230.8 

34 

215.9 

216.7 

217.5 1 

218.3 

219.2 

220.0 

220.8 

221.7 

222.5 

36 

208.3 

209.0 

209.8 j 

210.6 

211.3 

212.0 

212.9 

213.7 

214.4 

38 

200.7 

201.6 

202.3 

203.0 

203. 8 

204.5 

205.2 

206.0 

206.8 

40 

194.3 

195.0 

195.7 

196.5 

197.3 

198. 1 

198.7 

199.4 

200.1 

42 

186.9 

187.6 

188.3 

189.2 

190.0 

190.7 

191.5 

192.3 

193 ,0 

44 

179.7 

180.5 

181.3 

182,0 

182.8 

183.5 

184.3 

185. 1 

185 .0 

46 j 

172.8 1 

173.6 

174.3 

175.2 

175.9 

176,7 

177.4 

178.3 

179 .9 

48 

166.4 

167. 1 

167.9 

168.6 

169.3 

170, 1 

170.9 

171.7 

172.5 

50 1 

160.3 | 

161.0 

161.8 

162,4 

163.2 

163,9 

164.7 

165.3 

166.0 
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paneled in evaporating coils, producing a refrigerating effect as in the compression sys- 
tem. The expanded a mm onia gas from the evaporating coil is re-absorbed in the absorber 
by weak liquor drawn from the bottom of the generator. The rich liquor produced by 
absorption, is returned to the generator, flowing over a series of trays in the analyzer 
where it reduces the superheat in the gases given off by the generator. This reduces 
the amount of heat to he removed in the rectifier and condenser. The analyzer some- 
times is omitted to reduce first cost of the apparatus, but this saving is effected at the 
expense of operating economy. Pressure existing in generator and rectifier depends on 
temperature maintained in the condenser, which, in turn, is governed by Quantity and 
temperature of cooling water available. 

Calculations for the design of an absorption machine involve: 1. Dalton’s law of 
partial vapor pressure, modified. 2. Properties of saturated and superheated steam and 
saturated and superheated ammonia vapor. 3. Roiling point of amm onia solutions of 
various strengths corresponding to various pressures. 4. Weight of am monia absorbed 
by water. 5. Heat developed by chemical reaction occurring when ammonia is absorbed 
by water. 


'ling: Waters, 



■Ammonia. Condense! 
■Expansion Valve 


1 1 Liquor liquid Receiver 1* — ... - ci^ ■ 

]v G.lb. Strong liquor 1 11). Liquid Ammonia I 



Evaporating 


•1 lb..Ammoaia Vapor 
- Absorber 


Arrangement of Ammonia Absorption Plant 


BOILING POINT OF AMMONIA SOLUTIONS.— Table 29 gives boiling points at 
various pressures of solutions of water and ammonia. It is condensed from a table cal- 
culated by H. J. Maclntire, based on the experiments of Mollier, using a formula T, = 
TaJ (0.00466a; -+• 0.656), where = absolute temperature of saturated ammonia corre- 
sponding to the observed pressure; T» = absolute temperature of the solution; x = per- 
cent of ammonia in solution, by weight. Between concentrations of 15% and 35% this 
formula checks with the experimental work of both Starr and Mollier. 

HEAT OF ABSORPTION. — Let x - mean concentration or weight of ammonia in 
1 lb. of solution; xi = weight of ammonia in 1 lb. of weak solution; x 2 = weight of am- 


Tahle 30.- -Heat of Absorption h (B.t.u.) and Weight G (lb.) of Strong Liquor Circulated 

per Pound of Ammonia 


Concentra- 
tion of 


Concentration of Strong Solution 


Weak 


Solution 

0. 20 

0.22 

0. 24 

0.26 

0. 26 

0.30 

0. 32 

0.35 

0.40 

„ , n ih = 

825 

821 

816 

81 1 

806 

80 1 

796 

788 

774 

,u (G = 

9.0 

7.5 

6.43 

5.63 

5.0 

4. 5 

4.09 

3.6 

3.0 

. ,, fk - 

821 

816 

811 

806 

801 

796 

791 

783 

769 

12 \G = 

I 1.0 

8.8 

7 .33 

6.29 

5.5 

4. 9 

4.4 

3.83 

3, 14 

„ ,, (fe = 

816 

81 1 

806 

801 

796 

791 

786 

777 

763 

°- 14 \G = 

14.3 

10,75 

8.6 

7. 17 

6.14 

5. 19 

4.8 

4.1 

3.31 


814 

809 

804 

799 

793 

788 

783 

774 

761 

0I5 1q = 

17.0 

12. 14 

9.44 

7.73 

6.54 

5. 67 

5.0 

4.25 

3.4 


811 

806 

801 

796 

791 

786 

780 

772 

758 

0<I6 IG = 

21.0 

14.0 

10 .5 

8. 4 

7.0 

6. 0 

5.25 

4.32 

3.5 

„ . H ih = 

806 

801 

796 

791 

786 

780 

775 

766 

752 

°- 18 \Q = 


20.5 

13 .67 

10. 25 

8.2 

6. 83 

5.7 

4.82 

3.73 



796 

791 

786 

780 

77 5 

769 

761 

746 

0,20 IG - 


40.0 

20 .0 

13. 3 

10.0 

8. 0 

6.7 

5.3 

4.0 
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monia in 1 lb. of strong solution; n = pounds of water to 1 lb. of ammonia in solution; 
m = pounds of ammonia gas added, to the solution; then 


x = 1/2 (®i +- x 2 ) ; ®i — 1/(1 +- n); x 2 = (1 + m)/{ 1 + w- + rn). 

The heat h , in B.t.u., developed when 1 lfo. of ammonia gas is added to a solution of am- 
monia of concentration xi may be determined by Mollier formula h = 887 — 350® — 400® 2 . 
See Table 30. The formula is good for values of a: up to about 0.60 at which value and 
over h is constant at 540 B.t.u. The heat in B.t.u. developed when. 1 lb. of ammonia is 
added to water so that the final concentration, is x, is h = 893® — {142.5® 2 /(1 — »)}. 

AMOUNT OF LIQUOR TO BE CIRCULATED.— For each pound of anhydrous 
ammonia passing through the condenser and evaporating coils, G lb. of strong solution 
must be circulated, and (G — 1) lb. of weak liquor enters the absorber. Weight G depends 
on the degree of concentration of the strong and weak solution. Using the notation of the 
preceding paragraph G = (1 — ®i)/ {x 2 — ®i). Table 30 gives values of G for various con- 
centrations of weak and strong solutions. 

RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF SUPERHEATED AMMONIA AND WATER VAPOR.— 


Dalton’s law for mixtures of perfect gases is only approximately true for mixtures of super- 
heated ammonia and water vapor. Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., vol. 83, shows that for low 
pressures and low percentages of ammonia solutions, the partial water-vapor pressure is 
directly proportional to the number of molecules in solution. Assuming this to be true 
for higher pressures, vapor pressure existing in the analyzer may be approximated by 
Spangler’s formula ^ = ^ j cl700 - i7 t )/(OTf j)); f! =j - p, [24] 

where p = total pressure in generator, rectifier and condenser (gage pressure -f 14.7), 
being fixed by the ammonia condenser temperature and pressure; pi = pressure of satu- 
rated water-vapor corresponding to its temperature; p% — pressure of ammonia gas; 
Pz = partial water-vapor pressure; all pressures are in. lb. per sq. in., absolute; sc = percent 
of ammonia by weight in 1 lb. of solution. One eu. ft. of mixture leaving the analyzer 
and entering the rectifier consists of 1 cu. ft. of superheated ammonia gas and I cu. ft. of 
steam. If da — lb. per cu. ft. of ammonia gas at pressure p 2 , and dz = lb. per cu. ft. of steam 
at pressure ps, each cu. ft. of vapor contains d 2 lb. of ammonia gas and d s lb. of water 
vapor. For each pound of ammonia gas entering rectifier there will be d 3 /d 2 lb. of water 
vapor. If x 2 — specific volume of 1 cu. ft- of ammonia gas at pressure p% and vz — spe- 
cific volume of 1 cu. ft. of vapor at pressure pz, d% = l/v 2 and dz = l/v 3 . 

HEAT SUPPLIED TO GENERATOR. — The amount of ammonia to be circulated 
per ton of refrigeration depends on the condensing pressure and temperature desired in 
the evaporating coil. Total heat taken into the system must equal that removed, radia- 
tion being neglected. Calculations can be made most conveniently on the basis of 1 lb. 
of active ammonia passing through the evaporating coil. Let h g — B.t.u. supplied to 
generator per lb. of active ammonia passing through evaporating coils; h T = B.t.u. to be 
removed from rectifier; h c ~ B.t.u. to be removed by condenser; h e = B.t.u. taken in by 
evaporator coils; h a = B.t.u. removed from absorber; hi = B.t.u. lost in heat exchanger. 
Then Jig h e ™ ha he hr fou and. hg — ha he T for — foe 4" Jh> 


The weight of saturated steam required in the generator coils per lb. of active ammonia 
is TV = ( hg/L ) -f* 15% to 20% for radiation losses. L is the latent heat of steam corre- 
sponding to pressure in the coil. Steam temperature in coil should not be less than 
boiling temperature of the weak solution. All quantities are per lb. of ammonia. 

Heat to be supplied the generator may be approximated by the following method: 
Heat developed when 1 lb. ammonia liquid is absorbed in a solution of strength ®i, thereby 
raising the strength to 22 , is given by the Mollier formula h = 345 — 345® — 40Q® 2 , 
where x = (xi -f x 2 )/2. This is practically the same as the previous equation for heat 
developed when ammonia gas is absorbed by a solution, if 542 be added. It is equiva- 
lent to assuming that 542 B.t.u. must be removed in every case to change gas to a liquid. 
Heat to be supplied to generator per lb. of NH3 is sum of items a -f b Hh c, below: 

a. Heat required to change concentration of solution from x\ to x 2 , per lb. of NH 3 
driven off; h = 345 — 345 x — 400 x % . 

b. Difference between heat content of 1 lb. superheated NHg gas (at pressure carried 
by generator and temperature of strong solution returned to generator) and heat content 
of 1 lb. liquid NH 3 at temperature of weak solution leaving generator. 

c. Weight of weak solution circulated per lb. of NH 3 , ((7 — 1 ) X temperature differ- 
ence between strong and weak solution entering and leaving generator X specific heat 
of solution (approx. 1.05). 

The small amount of heat required to evaporate and superheat the water vapor driven 
off with the ammonia here is neglected. Temperature in generator must he sufficient to 
boil the weak solution. 
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HEAT TO BE REMOVED PROM THE RECTIFIER. — Temperature 1 3 of gas leaving 
the rectifier need be only approximately 10° higher than, condenser temperature t c » to 
condense approximately 95% of the water vapor, leaving the ammonia gas practically 
dry and uncondensed. The condensing temperature of the water vapor corresponding to 
its pressure P 3 is higher than, the condensing temperature of the ammonia corresponding 
to its pressure P 2 . In practice it is sufficiently accurate to ass ume all water vapor to be 
condensed from the mixture of gas and vapor in the rectifier. As shown above, each 
pound of ammonia gas entering rectifier is mixed with d%/dt lb. of water vapor. To 
determine the amount of ammonia which this amount of vapor will re-absorb, the maxi- 
mum concentration x-m possible for the absolute temperature of the solution and the 
absolute temperature T a corresponding to the partial pressure p 3 mus t be dete rmine d. 

T s = T a - h (0.00466^ 4 0.656) £25] 

whence the value of cc m may be found. If the initial concentration of the water vapor 
be that of the strong solution == the weight of ammonia absorbed by ds/d* lb. of water 
condensed is tv — (dz/ d%) X (jXm/& 2 ) per lb. of ammonia entering rectifier. Then for 1 lb. 
of active ammonia passed to condenser and evaporator coils, w 3 — 1 -j-{ (dt/ds) X (aWcs) } 
lb. of ammonia vapor, and w 3 = (da/d*) {l 4 (d 3 /d 2 ) X (aWx*)j lb. of water vapor en- 
tering rectifier. 

Let t x — temperature of vapors entering rectifier (approximately 30° to 40° lower 
than boiling temperature of the strong solution, of concentration xi) ; t% ~ temperature 
leaving rectifier (approximately 10 ° higher than the ammonia condensing temperature t c 
corresponding to pressure pz) ; C p8 = mean specific heat of water vapor = 0.44 (approx.) ; 
C pa = mean specific heat of ammonia vapor for pressure pz and temperature range f* to 
t x — 0.66 (approx.) for usual conditions of operations; Lz — latent heat of water vapor 
for temperature tz\ x — mean concentration of final solution of ammonia gas absorbed 
by the water vapor condensed = 1 J% (% 4 ccz ) ; A = heat in B.t.u. removed, from recti- 
fier to lower temperature of the vapors from t x to { 3 ; B = heat, B.t.u., removed from rec- 
tifier to condense the water vapor; h — heat, B.t.u., developed by the absorption of w lb. 
of ammonia in the water condensed; hr — total heat, B.t.u., removed by cooling water. 

Tliei1 A ~ (CpaWz 4 Cj, 8 w 3 ) (tx — tz) B = n v>3 [26] 

h = 893x - {142.5 335 / (1 - at ) } ; hr = A 4 B 4 h [27] 

HEAT REMOVED BY CONDENSER. — If the water vapor has been removed by 
the rectifier, the heat, B.t.u., to be removed by the condenser is h c = r c 4 C pa (tz — i c ), 
where t% = temperature of superheated gas arriving at the condenser (approximately 
t c 4- 10) ; t c = temperature of saturated ammonia gas corresponding to condenser pressure; 
r c — latent heat of condenser pressure, and C va = mean specific heat at constant pres- 
sure of superheated ammonia vapor for condensing pressure p%. See Fig. 12. 

HEAT TAKEN INTO THE SYSTEM BY THE EVAPORATING COILS is K - 
(h 3 — hq c ) , ns in the compression system, where h s = heat content of saturated vapor 
corresponding to evaporator temperature t Sr and q c = heat of the liquid at temperature t c . 

HEAT TO BE ABSTRACTED FROM THE AJ3SORBER AND THE 'WEAK LIQUOR 
COOLER. — The temperature of the strong liquor leaving absorber ordinarily should be 
below 125° F., and 110° F. often is specified. With low steam and suction pressures, the 
temperature must be still further reduced. The temperature limit of absorber is fixed by 
the pressure in. the evaporating coil, which is approximately the pressure in the absorber. 
Maximum absolute temperature of solution is determined by 

T 6 = V a f (0.00466^2 4 0.656) [28] 

where T a = absolute temperature of saturated ammonia gas in evaporating coil and r 2 
— concentration of strong solution. 

The cool strong liquor from the absorber at temperature t a absorbs heat in the heat 
exchanger from the hot weak liquor and enters the analyzer at a temperature t g approxi- 
mately 35° less than that of the outgoing weak liquor. For approximate calculations, 
temperature of the weak solution may be assumed as (t a 4 10), being cooled to absorber 
temperature in an auxiliary cooler. 

The heat, B.t.u., developed by the addition of ammonia gas to a weak solution of am- 
monia is h — 887 — 350x 400r 2 [29] 

The total heat h a to be abstracted from the weak liquor cooler and absorber by the 
cooling water per pound of active ammonia passing through evaporating coil, comprises: 
a. Heat developed by absorption = k h b. Difference between heat contained in the 
weak liquor at the temperature of the generator t s , and temperature t a carried in the 
absorber, = (G — 1) X (t g — t a ), where G = lb. of strong solution circulated per lb. of 
anhydrous ammonia passing through evaporating coil. Specific heat of solution is taken 
as 1. c. The negative quantity of heat introduced by the ammonia in raising its ten- 
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perature from the evaporating temperature t 8 , to the temperature of the absorber t a , or 
{ — C'pa&a — t 8 )\, "where C' pa = specific heat of ammonia gas for the pressure existing 
in the evaporator coils. Then 

h a = hi +- (<? - 1 )<fg - t a ) - C'pa(t a - t 8 ) [30] 

LIQU OR PUMP. — The power required for the pump depends on the quantity of 
liquor to be pumped, cu. ft. per min., and the effective pressure per sq. in. on the plunger. 
The effective pressure is the difference between the pressure existing in the generator 
and evaporator coils plus the friction pressure loss. A non-condensing, fly-wheel type 
pump with cut-off requires approximately 35 to 40 lb. of steam per I.Hp.-hr. A direct- 
acting pump requires 100 to 150 lb. per I.Hp.-hr. 

NOTTS ON THE DESIGN OF ABSORPTION MACHINERY.— The concentration 
of weak liquor in high-pressure plants may be assumed as approximately 20% ammonia, 
and of strong liquor as 28%, by weight, for ordinary conditions. Corresponding figures 
for low-pressure plants are 30% and 38% respectively. Temperature of steam in the 
generator coils should not be less than that required to boil the weak solution. 

Temperature t x of vapors entering the rectifier may be assumed as 30° to 40° lower 
».Vmn temperature t g of the weak hot liquor. Temperature of ammonia gas leaving the 
rectifier may be assumed as approximately 5° to 10° higher than its condensing tempera- 
ture corresponding to condensing pressure pa and temperature t c - Temperature of the 
strong liquor leaving the absorber may be assumed as 110° to 130° F. A heat exchanger 
of sufficient surface will increase the temperature of the strong liquor approximately 73% 
of the number of degrees temperature drop of the weak liquor. Absorption plants are 
usually operated with exhaust steam at 5 to 10 lb. per sq. in. back pressure. 

STEAM REQUIRED PER HOUR PER TON OE REFRIGERATION. — Table 31 gives 
test data based on various condensing gage pressures and evaporator pressures of 15.87 
lb. gage, on actual steam consumption per ton of refrigeration. The steam consumptions 
given are without analyzer. If an analyzer is used, deduct 3 lb. per ton of refrigeration 
as an approximation. Actual difference depends on amount of aqua ammonia circulated. 

PERFORMANCE OF ABSORPTION MACHINES. — From an elaborate review by- 
Gardner T. Voorhees of the action of an absorption machine under certain stated condi- 
tions, showing the quantity of ammonia circulated per hour per ton of refrigeration, its 
temperature, etc., at the several stages of the operation, and its course through the sev- 
eral parts of the apparatus, the following condensed statement is obtained : 

Generator. — 30.9 lb. dry steam, 38 lb. gage pressure, condensed, evaporates 32.2% 
Btrong liquor to 22.3% weak liquor. 

Exchanger. — 3.01 lb. weak liquor at 264° F. cools to 111° F. 

Absorber. — Adds 0.43 lb. vapor from the brine cooler, making 3.44 lb. strong liquor 
at 111 0 F. to go to the pump. 

Exchanger. — 3.44 lb. heated to 224° F.; some of it is now gas, and the rest liquor of a 
little less than 32% NH3- 

Analyzer. — Delivers strong liquor to the generator, while the vapor, 91% NHs, 0.4982 
lb., goes to the rectifier. 

Rectifier. — Cools the gas to 110° F., separating water vapor as 0.0682 lb. drip liquor 
which returns through a trap to the generator. 

Condenser. — 0.43 lb. NH 3 gas at 110° F. cooled and condensed to liquid at 90° F. by 
2 gal. of water per min. heated from 73° F. to 86° F. % 


Table 31- — Steam Consumption, Lb. per Ton of Refrigeration for Various Condensing 

Pressures 

(Evaporator pressure = 15.67 lb. per sq. in , ga ire) 


Steam Pres- 
sure, lb. per 

| Condensing Pressure 

sq. in., gage 

125 

135 

145 

155 

165 

175 

185 

1 

34. 3 

35.5 






3 

34 1 

35 3 

36.7 





5 

33.9 

35. 1 

36.4 

37. 8 

39.0 



10 

33.3 

34.5 

35.9 

37. 2 

38.4 

40.1 

41.3 

15 

32.8 

34.0 

35.3 

36. 7 

37.9 

39.6 

40. 7 

20 

32.2 

33.4 

34.8 

36. 1 

37.3 

39.0 

40. 2 

25 

31.7 

32.9 

34.2 

35. 6 

36.8 

38.5 

39. 6 

30 

31.1 

32.3 

33.7 

35. 0 

36.2 

37.9 

39. 0 

35 

30.6 

31.8 

33.1 

34. 5 

35.7 

37.3 

38. 5 

40 

30.0 

31.2 

32.5 

33. 9 

35. 1 

36.8 

37. 9 

45 

29.5 

30.7 

32,0 

33. 4 

34.6 

36.2 

37. 4 

50 

29.0 

30. 1 

31 4 

32. 8 

34.0 

35.7 

36. S 
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Expansion Valve and Cooler. — Reduces liquid to 0° F. and boils it at 0° F., cooling 
3 gal. of brine per min. from 12° F. to 3° F. Gas passes to absorber and eyele repeats. 

Of the 2 gal. per min. of cooling -water flowing from the condenser, 0.2 gal. goes to 
the rectifier, -where it is heated to 142° F., and 1.8 gal. through the absorber, -where it is 
heated to 110° F. 

Heat Halan.ce. — Absorbed in the generator, 496 B.t.u. ; in the brine cooler, 200 B.t.u.,* 
total, 690 B.t.u. Rejected: condenser, 220 B.t.u.; absorber, 383 B.t.u.; rectifier, 93 B.t.u.; 
total, 696 B.-t.u. 

Table 32 shows the strength of liquors and quantity of steam required per hour per 
ton of refrigeration under the conditions stated. 

Table 33 gives steam consumption, lb. per hour per ton of refrigeration, for engine-* 
driven compressors and for absorption machines with liquor pump not exhausting into 
the generator at suction and condenser pressures (gage) given. 

The economy of the absorption machine is much better for all conditions than that of 
a simple non-condensing engine-driven compressor. At suction gage pressures above 8 to 
10 lb. the economy of the compound condensing engine-driven compressor exceeds that 
of the absorption machine, the absorption machine giving the superior economy at suc- 
tion pressures below 8 to 10 lb. 

Relative ^Performance of Ammonia Compression and Absorption Machines, Assum- 
ing No Water to be Entrained with the Ammonia-gas in the Condenser. (Denton and 
Jacobus, Tram - A.S.M.E., xiii.) — See Table 34. It is assumed in. the calculation for both 
machines that 1 lb. of coal imparts 10,000 B.t.u. to the boiler. The condensed steam 
from the generator of the absorption machine is assumed to be returned to the boiler at 
temperature of steam entering the generator. The engine of the compression machine is 
assumed to exhaust through a feedwater heater that heats the feedwater to 212° F. 
and to consume 2 lb. of water per Hp.-hr. Figures for the compression machine 
include the effect of friction, which is taken, at 15% of the net work of compression. 

For discussion of the efficiency of the absorption system, see Ledoux’s work; paper by 
Prof. Linde, and discussion on the same by Dr. Jacobus, Trans A.S.M.E., xiv, 1416, 
1436; and papers by Denton and Jacobus, Trans . A.S.M.E.. x, 792, xiii, 507. 

SILICA-GEL SYSTEM. — The following was abstracted from A.S.R.E. Data Book: 
Silicon dioxide SiOs, or silica gel, is a hard glassy material resembling quartz sand. It is 
chemically inert toward most substances, and particularly those used as refrigerating 
media except ammonia. It is obtained as a gelatinous mass, and after drying becomes 
a sponge which is granulated to from 8-20 mesh. It has the property of absorbing large 
quantities of vapors or liquids, SOa being used with it as a refrigerant. The internal vol- 
ume of silica gel is about 50% of its total volume. In refrigeration 1 Lb. S 1 O 2 will absorb 
0.25 to 0.35 of SO 2 . During adsorption, the latent heat of adsorption, about equal to the 
heat of vaporization, is liberated and must be removed. The adsorbed S0 2 is given up 
by activating the silica by heat, heat of desorption being about twice the latent heat. 
Silica gel is used also to dry air in air conditioning. Here, heat of desorption is more favor- 

Table 32. — Strength of Liquor and Steam, per Hour per Ton of Refrigeration. 

™ Condenser Pressures, lb. per sq. in., gage 

140 | 170 j 200 


Suction Pressures, lb. per sq. in., gage 



0 

15 

30 

0 

1 5 

30 

0 

15 | 

30 

Strong liquor, percent. . 
Weak liquor, percent... 

24 

13.13 

35 

25.75 

42 

33.70 

22 

10.85 

32 

22.3 

38 

29. 15 

18 

6. 28 

28 

17.7 

36 

26.9 

Lb. steam, per hr. per ton 










of refrigeration: 
Generator 

30.1 

27.9 

22.9 

41 .3 

30.9 

26. 2 

48. 7 

34. 1 

27.9 

Liq.uor pump. 

1.7 

1.6 

1 .4 

2.1 

1 .9 

1 1 • 8 

2. 4 

2. 3 

2.2 


Table 33.— Steam Consumption, Pounds per Hour per Ton of Refrigeration for Engine- 
driven Ammonia Compression and Absorption Machines 


Condenser Pressures, lb. per sq. in , gage 


140 | 170 | 200 


Type of Machine 


Suction Pressures, lb. per sq. in., gage 



0 

15 

30 

° 1 

15 

30 

0 

] 

30 

Simple non-condensing engine. 
Compound condensing engine. 
Absorption machine 

78.3 
42.0 
31 .8 

44. 5 
23. 8 
29. 5 

31 . 1 
16.6 
24.3 

90. 5 

48.4 1 

43.4 

52.5 

23.0 

32.8 

37. 2 
19. 0 
28.0 

104.0 

55.6 

51.1 

61. 4 
32.7 
36.4 

44.5 

23.9 

30.1 


II — 24. 
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able, being about equal to latent heat. In practice, about 1.5 X latent heat is required 
to drive off adsorbed water. 

NHs-CaClg ABSORPTION SYSTEM uses as a solid absorbent a calcium chloride 
sponge, specially treated to increase its absorbing capacity (set in cement). The general 
method of operation is similar to that of the silica-gel system. 


6. VAPOR CONDENSERS 

HEAT ABSTRACTED. — Let h — heat content of gas leaving the compressor and 
arriving at the condenser; q c = heat content of liquid leaving condenser; p c ~ condenser 
pressure. Heat abstracted in the condenser is 

(h — q c ) — h c -f* Cp (t t c ) Qc = r c -j- Cp (t tc) . . . . [SI] 

C p ~ mean specific heat between temperatures t e and t; t = final compression tempera- 
ture; t e = condenser temperature; h c — heat content of saturated vapor for pressure p 0 ; 
r a = latent heat for temperature t c . Values of h may be obtained from Figs. 4, 5 and 7 
for NHs, CO a, and SO 2 , and values of q c from the saturated vapor tables. 

AMOUNT OB CONDENSING* WATER REQUIRED. — Let t r and t y = initial and 
final temperatures, respectively, of condensing water; C = lb. of condensing water re- 
quired per lb. of ammonia circulated. Then, with ( h — q c ) as given above, 

C = (h, — q c )/(t v — t x ) [32] 

The temperature of condensing water for the wanner summer months should be as- 
certained in advance for each individual case. Usual assumed initial temperatures are 
68° to 70° F. if the source is a reservoir, river or late, or 55° if the source is an artesian 
well. The final temperature of condensing water determines the final temperature of the 
condensed liquid and, therefore, should be as low as practicable. It will be approximately 
80° to 85° F. with an initial temperature of 70°, and the final temperature of the con- 
densed liquid then will be about 95°, which gives a final compression pressure of 182.6 lb. 
per sq. in., gage, when ammonia is used as the refrigerating medium. 

The most economical compression pressure depends upon the cost of producing 1 1.Hp. 
in a compressor cylinder for various pressures. This, in turn, depends upon the cost of 
water per gallon, either by purchase or by pumping. 

Examples. — R equired the cooling water per ton of refrigeration for an ammonia condenser 
operating under a condensing pressure and temperature of 182.6 lb. gage and 95° F. respectively, 
with suction pressure and temperature of 15.25 lb. gage and 0° F., respectively. Initial tempera- 
ture of circulating water is 70° E., and its final temperature 85® F. 

Solution . — Weight of refrigerating medium circulated per minute per ton of refrigeration = 
M = 200/ (h 9 — q c ) = 200/(538.5 — 71.3) = 0.428 lb. of ammonia circulated per ton per minute. 


Table 34. — Relative Performance of Ammonia Compression and Absorption Machines 


Condenser 

I Refrigerating 

1 Coils 

Tem- 

perature 

of 

Ab- 

sorber, 

degrees 

F. 

Pounds of Ice-melting Effect 
per lb. of Coal 

Heat 

furnished 

to 

generator 
of absorp- 
tion- 
machine, 
B.t.u. per 
lb. of 
ammonia 
circulated 

Tem- 

pera- 

ture 

in 

degrees 

E. 

Abso- 
lute 
pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Tem- 

perature 

in 

degrees 

F. 

Abso- 
lute 
pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Compression 

Machine 

Absorption Machine * 

Using 

3 lb. of 
coal per 
hr. per 
I.Hp. 

Using 
1.6 lb. of 
coal per 
hr. per 
I.Hp. 

Ammonia 
circulating 
pump ex- 
hausts into 
the generator 

Ammonia 
circulating 
pump ex- 
hausts to 
atmosphere 
through 
heater, yield- 
ing 212° 
temp, to the 
feedwater 

61.2 

110. 6 

5 

33.7 

61.2 

38. 1 

71.4 

38. 1 

33.5 

969 

59.0 

106.0 

5 

33.7 

59.0 

39.8 

74.6 

38.3 

33.9 

967 

59.0 

106.0 

5 

33.7 

130.0 

39.8 

74.6 

39. 8 

35. 1 

931 

59. 0 

106.0 

-22 

16.9 

59.0 

23.4 

43.9 

36.3 

31.5 

1000 

86. 0 

170. 8 

5 

33.7 

86. 0 

25.0 

46.9 

35. 4 

28. 6 

988 

86. 0 

170.8 

5 

33.7 

130.0 

25.0 

46.9 

36. 2 

29. 2 

966 

86. 0 

170. 8 

-22 

16.9 

86. 0 

16.5 

30.8 

33. 3 

26.5 

1025 

86.0 

170. 8 

-22 

16.9 

130.0 

16.5 

30.8 

34. 1 

27. 0 

1002 

104. 0 

227. 7 

5 

33.7 

104. 0 

19.6 

36.8 

33. 4 

25. 1 

1002 

104. 0 

227. 7 

- 22 

16.9 

104. 0 

13.5 

25.3 

31.4 

23. 4 

1041 


*5% of water entrained in the ammonia will lower the economy of the absorption machine 
about lo'X; to 20% below the figures given in the table. 
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Heat rejected to the condenser per ton per minute — M(h — q c ) => 0.428 X (603 — 71) 

= 253 B.t.tx. lb. of water per ton per minute = 253/ (So — 70) =» l&.S, 
or 16.8/8.33 — 2 gal. = 2 X 1.75 = 3.5 gal. per minute per ton of ice manufactured per 24 hr. 

Condensing Surface Axea 

TYPES OF CONDENSERS. — The types of vapor condensers in common, ns© are: 
The atmospheric, the double pipe and the shell and tube type. 

'The atmospheric type is recommended when its location on the roof or in the open 
room is unobjectionable. It is economical of water and easy of access for repairs or clean- 
ing. See Table 35 for dimensions, and Table 36 for amount of pipe per ton of refrigeration 
usually allowed in atmospheric condensers. 

The double-pipe type is recommended where condensing water is used for other pur- 
poses. The water is under pressure and the absence of drip and dampness thig 

type suitable for all locations. It is essential that the water be soft, with, no tende ncy 
to form scale. Condensers for ammonia usually are made 12 pipes high , th e three upper 
pipes being 21/2 in. diam., and the balance 2 in. diam. The water pipe is 3.1 /4 or 1^/ss in 
diaxn. throughout. The larger pipes at the top provide a wider annular space around the 
water pipe for gas when it reaches the condenser in a rarefied condition. See Table 37. 

The shell and tube type is similar to the surface type of steam condensers. It is the 


Table 35. — Dimensions of Atmospheric Ammonia Condensers 


No. of 
Sections 

Capacity, 
Tons of 
Refrig. 

Space Required, ft. 

Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Pape 

Length, 

ft. 

No. of 
Pipes 

Total 

Pipe, 

ft. 

Shipping 

Weight, 

lb. 

Length 

Width 

Height 

1 

71/2 

191/2 

2 

8 

1 1/4 

18 

20 

360 

2,306 

2 

15 

191/2 

3 

8 

1 1/4 

18 

40 

720 

4,606 

1 

121/2 

2U/2 

2 

113/4 

2 

20 

24 

480 

3,206 

2 

25 

2U/2 

3 l/«? 

HV4 

2 

20 

48 

960 

6,406 

3 

37 1/2 

2U/2 

5 1/2 

113/4 

2 

20 

72 

1440 

9,606 

4 

50 

211/2 

7 1/4 

113/4 

2 

20 

96 

1920 

1 2,806 

6 

75 

211/2 

12 

113/4 

2 

20 

144 

2880 

l 9,200 

8 

100 

211/2 

16 

113/4 

2 

20 

192 

3840 

25,600 

12 

150 

211/2 

24 

113/4 

2 

20 

288 

5760 

38,400 

16 

200 

21 1/2 

32 

113/4 

2 

20 

384 

7680 

51,200 


Table 36. — Dimensions of Double-pipe Ammonia Condensers 


Capacity, 

Tons 

No. of 
Sections 

No. of 
Pipes 

Length of 
Pipe, ft. 

Total 
Peet of 
Pipe 

Space Required 

Shipping 

"Weight, 

lb. 

Length, 
ft. in. 

Width, 
ft. in. 

Height, 
ft. in. 

1 

1 

6 

8 

48 

10 

6 

1 

8 

6 

0 

900 

2 

1 

6 

12 

72 

14 

6 

1 

8 

6 

0 

1,100 

3 

1 

8 

12 

96 

14 

6 

1 

8 

6 

9 

1,500 

4 

1 

8 

14 

112 

16 

6 

1 

8 

6 

9 

1,600 

5 

1 

8 

1 6 

128 

18 

6 

1 

8 

6 

9 

1,700 

6 

1 

10 

1 5 

150 

17 

6 

1 

8 

7 

6 

1,950 

7 

1 

10 

1 6 

160 

18 

6 

1 

8 

7 

6 

2,000 

8 

1 

10 

1 7. 5 

175 

20 

0 

1 

8 

7 

6 

2,100 

9 

1 

10 

16. 5 

198 

19 

0 

1 

8 

8 

3 

2,400 

10 

1 

12 

17.5 

210 

20 

0 

3 

8 

8 

3 

2,500 

12.5 

1 

12 

1 9 

228 

21 

6 

1 

8 

8 

3 

2,600 

15 

1 

14 

1 9 

266 

21 

6 

1 

8 

9 

0 

2,900 

15 

2 

8 

17.5 

280 

20 

0 

3 

4 

6 

9 

3,900 

18 

2 

10 

17.5 

350 

20 

0 

3 

4 

7 

6 

4,500 

20 

2 

10 

19 

380 

21 

6 

3 

4 

7 

6 

4,800 

25 

2 

12 

19 

456 

21 

6 

3 

4 

8 

3 

5,400 

30 

3 

10 

18 

540 

20 

6 

5 

0 

7 

6 

6,800 

35 

3 

12 j 

18 | 

648 

20 

6 

5 

0 

8 

3 

7,900 

40 

4 

10 

19 

760 

21 

6 

6 

8 

7 

6 

9,400 

45 

4 

12 

17.5 

840 

20 

0 

6 

8 

8 

3 

1 0,400 

50 

4 

12 

19 

9 12 

21 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

l 0,800 

55 

5 

12 

17.5 

1050 

20 

0 

8 

4 

8 

3 

l 2,700 

60 

5 

12 

18 

1080 

20 

6 

8 

4 

8 

3 

l 2.900 


Table 37. — Dimensions of Shell and Tube Type Ammonia Condensers 


Diameter of shell, in 

16 

20 

24 

34 I 

38 

42 

No. of vertical 2-in. tubes. . . 

21 

23 

51 

115 

1 44 

191 

No. of horizontal 2-in. tubes. 

16 

26 

36 

96 '■ 1 

1 36 

176 

Shell thickness, in 

1/4 

5 /lfi 

3/S 

1/2 

5/ 8 

5/3 
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most widely -used type for ammonia, and is available in both horizontal and vertical 
designs. Tube sizes range from 1 1/4 to 21/2 in., and generally are No. 10 gage. 

RATING OP ATMOSPHERIC CONDENSERS. — The water required per min. per 
ton of refrigeration in atmospheric condensers is, according to J. Levey, as follows: 
Temperature, deg. F . 50 55 60 65 70 75 SO 85 

Gal. per min 1/2 5 /s 3 /4 Vs 1 1 Vfi 1 1 /a 2 

These quantities are based on water leaving the condenser at 95° F. and are the small- 
est quantities that should he allowed. 

RATING OF DOUBLE-PIPE AMMONIA CONDENSERS.— Table 38 gives data on 
double-pipe condensers. The capacities and horsepower per ton of refrigeration are based 
on one section of a counter-current double-pipe condenser of 1V4 and 2 in. pipe, 12 pipes 
high, 19 ft. outside of water bends, and on water velocities of from 100 to 400 ft. per min., 
with an initial temperature of condensing water of 70° F. The horsepower per ton is for 
a single-acting compressor, and 15.67 lb. suction pressure. The friction, in the water 
pump and connections should be added to water horsepower and to total horsepower. 

THE FLOODED CONDENSER. — In the flooded condenser sufficient liquid ammonia 
is injected into a mixing chamber in direct contact with the ammonia gas to absorb the 
superheat and insure full saturation. Condensation is effected by cooling water applied 
externally. The advantages of the flooded type of condenser are lower first cost, reduced 
Bpace and reduced upkeep. The flooded condenser is built in the atmospheric, double- 
pipe and shell-and-tube types. One section of a flooded atmospheric condenser, 12 pipes 
high, 20 ft. long, made of 2-in. pipe, or a total of 150 sq. ft. of pipe surface is rated as fol- 
lows when operating at a condensing pressure of 185 lb. and various temperatures of water : 


Temperature of water, deg. F. . . . 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

Tonnage per coil 

54.6 

49.9 

44.4 

39.3 

33.5 

26.5 

17.1 

11.8 

Water per min. per ton of refrigera- 
tion, gal 

1.1 

1.19 

1 .36 

1.53 

1.79 

2.26 

3.86 

5.68 

Similar data for a double-pipe coil, 8 pipes high, 18 ft. 2 in. long, made of 2- and 3-in- 

pipe are: 

Temperature of water, deg, F. . „ . 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

Tonnage per coil 

62.5 

55.9 

49.3 

42.5 

35.8 

28.8 

21.3 

13.0 

Water per min. per ton of refrigera- 
tion, gal 

1.44 

1.61 

1 .83 

2.12 

2.51 

3.13 

4.22 

6.9 


COOLING TOWERS IN REFRIGERATING PRACTICE.— Natural draft water- 
cooling towers are rated on a basis of a wind velocity of 5 mi. per hr., with major axis 
of tower at right angles to prevailing wind movement of the locality. 

Table 39 gives data for guarantees of final water temperatures, based on 5 mi. per hr. 
wind velocity; towers 17 to 32 ft. high; water circulation, 1 .5 to 3.0 gal. per min. per sq. ft. 
of distributing deck; decks 4 to 12 ft. wide. Wet bulb temperature is that of entering 
outside air to tower. 

In mechanical towers, air is circulated by fan or blower and is independent of outside 
wind movement. The two types are forced and induced draft. Table 40 gives the prac- 


Table 38. — Double-pipe Condenser Data 


Velocity 
through 
1 1/4-in. 
Pipe, ft. 
per ruin. 


HIGH PRESSURE CONSTANT 


100 

7,77 

1.16 

1. 69 

6.7 

185 

1. 71 

0. 0012 

1 .7112 

150 

1 1.65 

1.165 

3. 05 

10. 

185 

1. 71 

.002 

1 .712 

200 

15.54 

1 .165 

5. 08 

13.4 

185 

1. 71 

.004 

l .714 

250 

19.42 

1 .18 

7. 89 

16.4 

185 

1. 71 

. 006 

1 .716 

300 

23. 31 

1 .24 

11. 41 

18.8 

185 

1. 71 

. 009 

1 .719 

400 

31.08 

1 .30 

20. 51 

24. 

185 

1. 71 

. 01 6 

1 .726 


CAPACITY CONSTANT 


100 

7. 77 

0.777 | 

1. 69 

10. 

225 

2. 04 

0.0008 

2.0408 

150 

11.65 

1.165 

3. 05 

10. 

185 

1.71 

. 002 

1 .512 

200 

15. 54 

1 .554 

5. 08 

10 . 

165 

1. 54 

. 005 

1 .545 

250 

19.42 

1.942 

7. 89 

10. 

155 

1. 46 

. 009 

1 .469 

300 

23.31 

2.331 

1 1. 41 

10 . 

148 

1. 40 

. 01 6 

1 .416 

400 

31.08 | 

3.108 

20. 51 

10. 

140 

1. 33 

. 038 

1 .368 


Condensing Water 


[Capacity, Condens- 
Total Gallons Friction Tons iag Engine Circulating! rp °^ a ’ 

Gallons per min. Through R-efrig. Pressure, Driving Water 1 

Used per Ton Coil, lb. Per lb. per Com- through |a ° - , 


Hp, per To n of Refrigeration 
Total 


per min. Refrig. perBq.in. 24 Hr, 


lb. per 
sq. in. 


Com- 

pressor 


,, a er , land Water 
through cl , ouU . 


Condenser 
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tice in mechanical draft towers, based on a "water circulation of 2.07 gal. per min. per 
sq. ft. of wetted filling surface. In general the cooling surface or filling for towers is cypress 
or redwood, copper nailed. See also p. 9-21. 


Table 39. — Final Water Temperatures Natural Draft Towers 


Wet Bulb 
Temperature, 
deg. F. 


Cooling Range (i* — 

ti ) * 


5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

80 

81 .6 

83.0 

84.3 

85. 4 

86. 9 

75 

77.0 

78.6 

80.2 

81.6 

83. 6 

70 

72.4 

74.4 

76.2 

77. 8 

80. 4 

65 

67.5 

70.2 

72.3 

74. 2 

77. 1 

60 

63.2 

66.0 

68.4 

70.4 

74.0 


*t i — temp, water from condenser, deg. F.; = temp, water leaving tower, deg. F. Limit 

of *2 is wet bulb temp, of entering air. 


Table 40. — Final Water Temperatures of Mechanical Draft Towers 


Wet Bulb Temp., deg. F.. 
(£i-« 2 )= 5 


80 

81 .8 

82.6 

83.4 
84.2 


75 

77.0 

78. 2 

79. 4 

80. 4 


70 

72.3 
74.0 

75.4 

76.6 


65 

67.8 

69.6 
71 .5 
73.0 


60 

63.4 

65.6 
67.8 

69.4 


7. BRINE CIRCULATING SYSTEM 

In the "brine circulating system, Fig. 18, brine circulates through coils in the storage 
room. The evaporating colls of the refrigerating system are located in the brine tank, 
and the brine acts simply as a heat transfer medium. The principal advantage of this 
system is that the refrigeration can be stored and the refrigerating machine shut down 
for part of the time. The length of refrigerant piping and number of joints also are re- 
duced to a minimum. 



The brine system is more expensive to operate, as a lower back-pressure must be car- 
ried by the machine at all times, due to the fact that at least 10° difference in tempera- 
ture must be maintained between outgoing brine from the tank and the evaporating coils, 
in order to obtain the necessary heat transfer from brine to the refrigerant. The brine 
tank sometimes is placed in the room to be cooled. 

SIZE OF BFIHE TAHJI.— For continuous operation about 00 cu. ft of brine per 
ton of refrigeration is required. For non -continuous operation weight of brine required is 

W = 12,000 R( 24 — h) -r- {S b (ti - fall $3) 

where R = refrigeration, tons per 24 hr.; h = number of hours per 24 that machine oper- 
ates; >S& = specific heat of brine solution (Table 411 ; 1 1 = initial temperature of brine 
when machine is starting; t% = final temperature of brine when machine is sbut down. 

The specific gravity of the brine solution, to be used depends on the lowest tempera- 
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ture ti to be carried, which fixes the percentage of salt in. making up the solution. If 
x — specific gravity of solution at 60° F. the weight d, lb. per cu. ft. = 62.5a;, approxi- 
mately, and the contents of the brine tank — W/d cu.ft. The size of the brine circulat- 
ing pump is calculated in the same manner as that of a water pump. If a reciprocating 
pump is used, allowance lor slip must be made. 

RATING OF MACHINE. — The refrigerating machine and condensing apparatus must 
produce R tons of refrigeration in h hr., and also dispose of the heat absorbed by the brine 
tank. If the brine tank be located in one of the rooms to be refrigerated, the heat trans- 
mission of the tank produces useful refrigeration and is not an extra tax on the machine. 
The rating of the machine (tons per 24 hr.) required will be; C = (JR/hJ) X 24. Rating 
is based on a suction temperature in evaporator coils approximately 10° lower than lowest 
brine temperature required. A shell-and-tube, shell-and-coil or double-pipe brine cooler 
is used in preference to a submerged coil. The sheil-and-tube type brings a larger body 
of ammonia in contact with the cooling surface than the others. 

The three-pipe balanced system is used in larger installations, especially where brine 
is to be pumped against a great head. The balancing brine tank is placed slightly higher 
than the top coils in the building; pump and brine cooler are located in the basement. 
The pump discharges brine from the bottom of the balancing tank through the cooler to 
the room coils, whence it returns to the balancing tank. 

BRINE SOLUTIONS. — Common Salt (NaCl) corrodes pipes so freely that leakage, 
repairs, etc., offset the lower first cost of salt. Refrigerated brines must circulate so close 
to 0° F., the freezing point of common salt brine, that crystals of salt separate out, clog 
pipes, increase friction and tend to insulate pipes, thus requiring that more brine be circu- 
lated than would be necessary with clean pipes. See Table 41 for properties. 

Calcium Chloride (CaCh) brine has no action on the pipe and may be used at tempera- 
tures below 0° F. A somewhat greater cost of calcium chloride, compared to common 
salt, is offset by the fact that 25% less in weight is required. See Table 42 for properties. 

BRINE PIPING. — Factors entering into design of brine piping are: 1. Heat ab- 
sorbed by each coil, basing calculations upon refrigeration required for the various rooms 
or refrigerators. 2. Amount of brine to be circulated to absorb the calculated amount 
of heat with a temperature rise of from 2° to 5° F. 3. Pipe friction of the system. 

Quantity of Brine to be Circulated per deg. F. rise of temperature per ton of refrig- 
eration, when the specific heat of brine is 0.829, is 242.4 lb. or 25.2 gal. per min. If the 
number and character of fittings is not definitely known, an estimated friction loss in 
fittings, etc., of from 20% to 40% usually will be sufficiently accurate, using the latter 
figure for small jobs and the former for, say, large drinking-water systems. 

Regulation of flow is facilitated if the system is so arranged that it always will be full 
of brine while in operation and also if it is kept under pressure. To insure this latter, it 
may be advisable to place a reducing valve on the discharge. 

Direct Expansion versus Brine Circulating System with Ammonia 

DIRECT EXPANSION. — Assume a temperature of 20° F. in a refrigerating room 
piped with direct expansion coils. The ammonia temperature then must be approximately 
10° F., corresponding to a suction pressure of 23.31b., gage. If the condensing pressure is 
182.6 lb., gage, corresponding to a temperature of 95° F., then 209/(541.2 — 71.3) = 0.425 
lb. of ammonia must be pumped per min. per ton of refrigeration. The specific volume of 


Table 41.— Properties of Common Salt Trine at 60° F. 


Degrees 

Baum6 

Degrees 

Salinometer 

Specific 

Gravity 

Percent 

Salt 

Wt. of 

1 gal., lb. 

Wt. of 

1 cu. ft., lb. 

Freezing 
Point, deg. F. 

Specific 

Heat 

5 

20 

1.037 

5 

8.7 

64.7 

25.4 

0.96 

10 

40 

1.073 

10 

9.0 

67.0 

18.6 

.892 

15 

60 

I. 115 

15 

9.3 

69. 6 

12.2 

.855 

19 

80 

1. 150 

20 

9.6 

71. 8 

6.9 

.829 

23 

too 

1. 191 

25 

9.9 

74. 3 

1 .0 

.783 


Table 42. — Properties of Calcium Chloride Brine 


Specific Gravity 
at 68° F. 

Lb. 75% Sol v ay 
CaCh per gal. 

Lb. 75% Solvay 
CaCk per cu. ft. 

Freezing Point, 
deg. F. 

Specific Heat 

1. 100 

1.46 

10.9 

18.0 

0.88 

1. 125 

1 .83 

13.7 

12.5 

.87 

1. 150 

2.20 

16.5 

+ 6.5 

.85 

1. 175 

2.59 

19.4 

- 2.0 

.835 

1.200 

2.99 

22.4 

-12.5 

.81 

1.225 

3.38 

25.3 

-23.5 

.80 

1.250 

3.75 

28.3 

-36.5 

.77 
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the gas is 7.34 cu. ft., and 0.425 X 7.34 = 3.12 cu. ft. of saturated vapor to be handled 
by the compressor per ton per min. requiring 1.22 compressor I.Hp. per ton per 24 hr. 

BRINE CIRCULATING SYSTEM:— CONTINUOUS OPERATION.— Brine tempera- 
ture in room coils must approximate that of the ammonia in the direct expansion system; 

10° F. Temperature of amm onia in the evaporating coils in the brine tank will be 
approximately 0° F. in which case 0.427 lb. of ammonia must be circulated per min , per 
ton of refrigeration per 24 hr. The specific volume of saturated amm onia at O 0 F. is 
9.19 cu. ft. per lb. The compressor must handle 0.427 X 9.19 = 3.92 cu. ft. per min. 
per ton of refrigeration _per 24 hr. f< the compressor I.Hp. being 1.46. Under the conditions, 
assumed, therefore, with the brine circulating system continuously operated the com- 
pressor capacity is 25.6% larger, and the power consumption 20% greater than with the 
direct expansion system, no allowance being made for the power required to operate 
brine circulating pump. 

ICE MANUFACTURE 


Two systems of ice manufacturing in general use are: 1. Can system. 2. Plate sys- 
tem. The former may he subdivided into a. Distilled water system; b. Raw water sys- 
tem. Ammonia is the commonly used refrigerant in ice plants. 



Boiler Feed Pump Feed Heater 


Fig. 1. Arrangement of Distilled Water Ice Making Plant 


CAN SYSTEM. Distilled Water (Fig. 1). — Exhaust steam from the main engine 
and auxiliaries is purified by reboiling and filtering and then is frozen in galvanized sheet 
steel cans immersed in a brine tank, the brine being agitated by a propeller wheel and 
cooled by direct expansion piping in the tank. The product is known as distilled-water 
ice. The ice grows from all sides of the can and any mechanically suspended impurities 
in the water will appear in the ice at the center of the block. It is, therefore, essential 
that water free from impurities be used. A standard size block is 11 X 22 X 44 in. and 
weighs approximately 300 lb. 

Raw Water. — A clear merchantable ice may be manufactured from raw water if the 
water in the cans is agitated during the entire freezing period by air discharged under a 
pressure of 3 to 6 lb. per sq. in. at or near the bottom of the cans through a i/ie-in. open- 
ing. The unfrozen water, heavily charged with impurities, is pumped out of the center 
of the block before this part is entirely closed and frozen, and the space is filled with raw 
water containing only the initial amount of impurities. As this system does not require 
distilling apparatus, the most economical form of drive may be used, the maj ority of plants 
being motor-driven. The size of the motor should be ample to provide for a higher ter- 
minal pressure than ordinarily is considered for 70° F. condensing water, to prevent 
possible overloading of motor. See Fig. 2 for capacities of can system. 

PLATE SYSTEM. — A tank approximately 10 ft. deep by 12 ft. wide, divided by 
l/ 2 -in. plates, bolted to direct expansion piping, into compartments 30 in. wide is used. 
The plates form the freezing surface. Ice grows from the plates outwards and mechani- 
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cally suspended impurities in the water are separated and fall to the bottom of the tank. 
The ice cake usually is thawed from the plate by passing hot gas through the coils. Dis- 
tilled water is not required for the manufacture of clear ice, and electric drive may, there- 
fore, he used- The ice gradually forms in from 8 to 10 days to a thickness of 12 to 14 in. 

The freezing tank area required by the plate system is about 12 times that required 
by the can system and the cubical contents are about 4 times as great- The advantage 
of the plate system that clear ice is produced without special app a rat us is offset by the 
fact that the building up of the ice is slow and expensive; also, for continual operation 
several tanks are required, so that one or more may be frozen while the others axe being 
emptied. The cost of the plate system is about */ 3 more than tha t of the ea ,n system. 
In the can system, ice is drawn throughout the 24 hours while in the plate system the 
entire product is harvested, cut and stored in a few hours. 

TEE DISTILLING- SYSTEM. — Exhaust steam from the main engine and a uxiliar ies, 
after passing through an oil separator, is condensed at atmospheric pressure in a steam 
condenser. About 10% is diverted to the feedwater heaters. The feedwater first is 
used as cooling water in the ammonia and steam condensers and distilled water cooler. 
The condensed steam flows to the reboiler and skimmer, where a live-steam coil boils the 
water at atmospheric pressure, driving out air and absorbed gases. Oil and other impuri- 
ties that rise to the surface are skimmed off. The steam coil either may be perforated 
or closed. If perforated, the high-pressure steam is reduced to atmospheric pressure and 
mixes with the distilled water. If 



closed, condensation returns to the 
feedwater heater. 

The reboiled distilled water is 
reduced to a temperature of ap- 
proximately 90° F. in the distilled 
water cooler, usually of the double- 
pipe type. After filtering through 
quartz, sand or maple charcoal 
filters, it is stored and further 
cooled in the storage tank or fore- 
cooler, containing a coil through 
which gas from the evaporating 
coils passes on its way to the com- 
pressor. When reduced to a tem- 
perature of approximately 40° F-, it 
is used to fill the cans. A regulat- 
ing device automatically controls 
the flow of water from the reboiler 
to the storage tank and also con- 
trols the pump circulating distilled 
water through coolers and filters. 

ICE-MAKING CAPACITY. — The ice-making capacity of a refrigerating machine is 
approximately 61% of its refrigerating capacity, as given under Rating of Refrigerating 
Machine, p. 10-03. Table 1 gives data from which ice-making capacity may be deter- 
mined. 

SIZE OF FREEZING TANK. — Let W — weight of ice, lb., to be pulled every 24 hr. 
= tons rating X 2000; H = freezing tinie.hr., K = number of cans required; C = weight 
of 1 block of ice, lb. Then A = \VH/\C X 24). Tor 300-lb. blocks, H = SO and A = 
TF/144, and the number of 300-lb. cans per ton capacity rating of plant is 14. Some 
manufacturers recommend 16 cans per ton of capacity. Dimensions of the freezing tank 
may be approximated from data given, in Table 3. 

Table 2. — Suction Pressures Required for Va rious Brine Temperatures 
Back pressure, lb. per sq. in., gage. . . 10 '5 20 2 5 30 

Brine temperature, deg. F 0 1 0 


Lineal Ft. ol 134' Pip* per ton <sl lee 

Tig. 2. Number of Cans per Ton of Ice for Various Suc- 
tion. Pressures and Areas of Evaporated Surface 


15 


20 


25 


Table 3. — Size of Standard Ice Cans and Freezing Time 


Size of Can, in. 

'Weight of lee Block, lb. 1 

Gage of Metal j 

Time of Freezing, hr. 

Normal 

Actual 

Sides 

Bottom 

15° Brine 

1 8° Brine 

6 X 12X26 

50 

56 

20 

20 

15 

20 

8 X 16X32 

100 

no 

18 

16 

30 

36 

8 X 16X42 

150 

165 

18 

16 

30 

36 

11 X 22X32 

200 

220 

18 

14 

50 

60 

11 X 22X44 

300 

315 

16 

14 

50 

60 

11 X 22X57 

400 

415 

16 

14 

30 

60 
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EXPANSION PIPE. — Approximately SO to 100 sq. ft. of pipe surface per ton of ice- 
making capacity is required with good brine agitation. The maximum length of pipe 
for one expansion is 1200 ft. See Table 5. 


Table 4k. — Dimensions of Freezing Tanks 


Number Cans, 
Wide or Long 

Width, 
ft. in. 

Length, 
ft. in. 

Number Cans, 
Wide or Long 

Width, 
ft. in. 

Length, 
ft. in. 

6 

9 

0 

16 

6 

22 

28 

3 

49 

9 

8 

11 

3 

20 

9 

24 

30 

9 

53 

9 

10 

13 

9 

24 

9 

26 

33 

0 

58 

0 

12 

16 

3 

29 

0 

28 

35 

6 

62 

3 

14 

18 

6 

33 

0 

30 

38 

0 

66 

3 

16 

21 

0 

37 

3 

32 


. . . . 

70 

6 

18 

23 

6 

41 

3 

34 



74 

6 

20 

25 

9 

45 

6 







Table 5. — Lineal Feet of Pipe per Ton of Ice 


Pipe size, in 


U/4 

h 

2 

15° brine, ft. of pipe. 

400 

320 

270 

210 

18° brine, ft. of pipe. 

450 

360 

310 

240 


Table 6. — Water Consumption per Ton of Ice in Compression Plants (O. Grueth) 


Initial temp, water over ammonia condenser, deg. F 

1 55 

60 

70 

80 

Water temp, entering Bteam condenser, deg. F 

1 €0 

85 

90 

95 

Water temp, leaving steam condenser, deg. F 

125 

125 

125 

125 

Gallons per minute | 

1 4 

4.5 

5. 15 

6 


FUEL CONSUMPTION IN' ICE PLANTS operating on the compression system may 
be computed as follows: Assuming an average steam consumption for the main engine 
(Corliss type) of 27 lb. per I.Hp.-hr. and an additional 4% to operate the feed pump, 
total steam required is 28 lb. per I.Hp.-hr. The agitator engine and distilled water pump 
will use an additional 8 lb. of steam per hr. per ton of ice-making capacity. Then, since 
each ton of ice made requires 1.75 tons of refrigeration, and each ton of refrigeration re- 
quires 1.5 compressor I.Hp., the steam required per ton of ice-making capacity for main 
engine and feed pump will be (1.75 X 1.5 X 28) /0.85 = 87 lb. of steam, when the mechan- 
ical efficiency of the engine and compressor is taken at 85 %. Exhaust steam available is 
87 + 8 = 95 lb. Adding approximately 10 % for waste in the reboiler and in filling the 
cans, 105 lb. of water must be evaporated per hour, equivalent to approximately 31/2 
boiler Hp. per ton of ice-making capacity. 
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HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

By Louis A. Harding 


HEATING 

1. ESTIMATING HEATING REQUIREMENTS OF BUILDINGS * 

HEAT REQUIRED TO BE SUPPLIED. — The am o un t of heat, in B.t.u., to be sup- 
plied by the heating apparatus to a building to maintain the inside temperature above 
that of the outside, commonly termed heat losses, is: (a) The heat required to offset the 
heat transmission of the walls, ceiling or roof, and floor. This loss of heat depends upon 
the type and materials of construction used and the temperature difference to be main- 
tained between the inside and the outside of the building, (b) The heat required to warm 
the air entering the building from the outside, either by infiltration or purposely intro- 
duced for ventilation, (c) The heat supplied by persons, lights, machinery and motors, 
which may be deducted from the sum of Items (a) and (£>) to obtain net amount of heat 
to be supplied by the heating system. [Item (c) usually is not considered.] In the 
design of heating installations it is customary to estimate the amount of heat per hour 
to be supplied by the apparatus. The total heat to be supplied, B.t.u. per hour, is 
H - [(Item a) + (Item 6) — (Item c)]. 

This is the assumed amount of heat that must be supplied by the heat emitting appa- 
ratus, i.e., radiators, unit heaters, etc., after a condition of heat equ ili bri um has been 
established for the assumed temperature differential. The amount of heat to be sup- 
plied by the boiler or furnace during the “starting up” period with cold rooms and 
apparatus will be considerably greater. See Rating of Heating Boilers, p. 11-11. 

TEMPERATURES. — The inside temperatures to be maintained for various classes 
of work are given in Table 1. The outside temperature for which the heating installation 
should be designed is fixed by the lowest outside temperature that is liable to continue 
for several days during the heating season. 

HEAT TRANSMISSION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.— Heat is transferred to 
and from a surface by radiation and convection. The transfer of heat through a material 
is by conduction . 

As it is difficult to measure separately the heat transfer by radiation and convection, 
they ordinarily are combined- Let t and k = temperature of the inside air and wall sur- 
faces respectively; 2o and fa — temperature of the outside air and outside wall surface 
respectively. K\ and K% = the combined coefficient of radiation and convection for the 
inside and outside wall surfaces respectively. (B.t.u. transferred per sq. ft. per hour per 


Table 1- — Usual Inside Temperature Specified 


Kind of Building 

Degrees F. 

Kind of Building 

Degrees F. 


68-72 


85 


65 


63-70 

TVf jinlij 

60-65 

Hospitals 

72-75 

"Pmindripis, hoiler-shops, ftt.c . . 

50-60 

Paint-shops 

80 

Residences 

70 



Table 2. — Values of £Tin Still Air Tests 


Brickwork 1.40 Glass window . ... 1.50 

Concrete 1 . 30 Sheet asbestos ... 1.40 

Corkboard.. 1.25 Magnesia board . , 1.45 

Cement plaster 0.93 Wood (finished) . 1.40 


The average of the above values of K is 1.34. 


* Largely condensed from Heating;, Ventilating and Air Conditioning, by L. A. Harding and 
A. C. "Willard. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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degree difference in temperature, between the surface and air in contact with the surface.) 
Then Ki(t — t t ) = K$(t 2 — £ 0 )- Table 2 gives values of K determined in a series of con- 
ductivity, absorption and emissivity tests by Harding and Willard at Univ. of 111. in 1915. 

A wind velocity of 15 miles per hour over the surface increases the values of K ap- 
proximately 3 times the tabular values. Hence, it is recommended that for inside wall 
surfaces the tabular values of K be used, and for outside surfaces (tabular values X 3) . 

CONDUCTIONS — Let C — coefficient of conductivity, or B.t.u. transferred through 
a material per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. T. difference in temperature of the two surfaces, 
per in. of thickness; x = thickness of material, in. Then (C/x) (£1 — £ 2 ) — heat trans- 
mitted by conduction per sq. ft. per hour. Tables 4, 5 and 6 give conductivities fox 
various materials for the thickness stated. See The Guide , published by A.S.H.V.E., 
each year for a complete report of conductivity tests covering building and insulation 
materials. Tables 4, 5 and 6 were abstracted from the 1932 Guide. 


Table 3. — Climatic Conditions Compiled from United States "Weather Bureau Records 


State 

City 

*. 

pcj 

b£) 

0 

xs 

B 

QJ 

H 

5 

ft 

1 

fH r • 

1 9 
S'* 

>-1 

Av. Wind Velocity, 
miles per hr.f 

Direction of Pre- 
vailing Wind 

State 

City 

* 

to 

0 
x 

1 
h 

>■ 

-if 

Lowest Temp., 
deg. F. 

Av. Wind Velocity, 
miles per hr.f 

Direction of Pre- 
vailing Wind 

Ala. 

Mobile 

57.7 

- 1 

8.3 

N 

Nev. 

Tonopah 

39.6 

-7 

9.9 

SE 


Birmingham 

53.9 

- 10 

8.6 

N 


Winnemucca 

37.9 

-28 

9.5 

NE 

Ariz. 

Phoenix 

59.5 

16 

3.9 

E 

N. H. 

Concord 

33.4 

-35 

6. 0 

NW 


Flagstaff 

34.9 

-25 

6.7 

SW 

N. J. 

Atlantic City 

41.6 

-7 

10.6 

NW 

Ark. 

Fort Smith 

49.5 

-15 

8.0 

E 

N. Y. 

Albany 

35. 1 

-24 

7.9 

S 


Little Rock 

5!. 6 

-12 

9.9 

NW 


Buffalo 

34.7 

- 14 

17.7 

w 

Cal. 

San Francisco 

54.3 

29 


N 


New York 

40.3 

-6 

13. 3 

NW 


Los Angeles 

58.6 

28 


NE 

N. M. 

Santa Fe 

38.0 

-13 

7.3 

1 NE 

Colo. 

Denver 

39.3 

-29 

7.4 

S 

N. C. 

Raleigh 

49.7 

-2 

7.3 

SW 


Grand Junction 

39.2 

-16 

5. 6 

SE 


Wilmington 

53. 1 

5 

8.9 

SW 

Conn. 

New Haven 

38.0 

-14 

9. 3 

N 

N. D. 

Bismarck 

24.5 

-45 


NW 

D. C. 

Washington 

43.2 

-15 

7. 3 

NW 


Devil’s Lake 

1 8.9 

-44 

1 1.4 

w 

Fla. 

Jacksonville 

61.9 

10 

8. 2 

NE 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

36.9 

- 17 

14.5 

SW 

Ga. 

Atlanta 

51.4 

-8 

11. 8 

NW 


Columbus 

39.9 

-20 

9.3 

SW 


Savannah 

58.4 

8 

8. 3 

NW 

Okla. 

Okla. City 

48.0 

- 17 

12.0 

N 

Idaho 

Lewiston 

42.5 

-13 

4. 7 

E 

Ore. 

Baker 

34. 1 

-20 

6.0 

SE 


Pocatello 

36.4 

-20 

9. 3 

SE 


Portland 

45.9 

-2 

6. 5 

S 

111. 

Chicago 

36.4 

-23 

17. 0 

SW 

Pa. 

Philadelphia 

4 1.9 

-6 

11.0 

NW 


Springfield 

39.9 

-24 

10. 2 

NW 


Pittsburgh 

40.8 

-20 

13.7 

NW 

Ind. 1 

Indianapolis 

40.2 

-25 

l 1. 8 

S 

R. I. 

Providence 

37.6 

— 9 

14.6 

NW 


Evansville 

44. 1 

-15 

8. 4 

S 

s.c. 

Charleston 

56.9 

7 

11.0 

N 

Iowa 

Dubuque 

33.9 

-32 

6. 1 

NW 


Columbia 

53.7 

-2 

8.0 

NE 


Sioux City 

32. 1 

-35 

1 2. 2 

NW 

S. D. 

Huron 

28. 1 

-43 

1 1.5 

NW 

Kan. 

Concordia 

38. 9 

! — 25 

7. 3 

N 


Rapid City 

3 2.3 

- 34 

7.5 

W 


Dodge City 

40. 2 

-26 

1 0. 4 

NW 

Tenn. 

Knoxville 

47.0 

- 16 

6.5 

SW 

Ky. 

Louisville 

45. 2 

-20 

9. 3 

SW 


Memphis 

50.9 

-9 

9.6 

NW 

La. 

New Orleans 

61. 5 

7 

9. 6 

N 

Texas 

El Paso 

53.0 

-2 

10. 5 

NW 


Shreveport 

56. 2 

-5 

7. 7 

SE 


Fort Worth 

54.7 

-8 

1 1.0 

NW 

Me. 

Eaatport 

31. 1 

-23 

13. 8 

W 


San Antonio 

60.7 

4 

8. 2 

N 


Portland 

33. 6 

-17 

10 . 1 

NW 

Utah 

Modena 

38. 1 

- 24 

8.9 

W 

Md. 

Baltimore 

43. 6 

-7 

7.2 

NW 


Salt Lake City 

40.0 

- 20 

4.9 

SE 

Mass. 

Boston 

37. 6 

- 13 

1 1.7 

W 

Vt. 

Burlington 

29.3 

-27 

12.9 

S 

Mich. 

Alpena 

29. 1 

-27 

1 1. 3 

w 

Va. 

Norfolk 

49. 1 

2 

9.0 

N 


Detroit 

35. 4 

-24 

1 3. 1 

SW 


Lynchburg 

45.2 

-7 

5. 2 

NW 


M arquette 

27. 6 

-27 

l 1. 4 

NW 


Richmond 

47.4 

-3 

7. 4 

S 

Minn. 

Duluth 

25. 1 

-41 

1 1 . 1 

SW 

Wash. 

Seattle 

45.3 

3 

9. 1 

SE 


Minneapolis 

29. 6 

-33 

I 1. 5 

NW 


Spokane 

37.5 

- 30 


SW 

Miss. 

Vicksburg 

56.0 

- 1 

7. 6 

SE 

W. Va. 

Elkins 

38.8 

- 21 

4. 8 

W 

Mo. 

St. Joseph 

40. 3 

-24 

9. 1 

NW 


Parkersburg 

4 1.9 

- 27 

6.6 

s 


St. Louis 

43.3 

-22 

l 1. 8 

NW 

Wis. 

Green Bay 

28.6 

- 36 

12. 8 

SW 


Springfield 

43.0 

-29 

1 1. 3 

SE 


LaCrosse 

3 1.2 

-43 

5.6 

NW 

Mont. 

Billings 

34.7 

-49 


W 


Milwaukee 

33.0 

- 25 

1 1.7 

W 


Havre 

27.7 

-57 

*8.7 

SW 

Wyo. 

Sheridan 

3 1.0 

-45 

5.3 

NW 

Nebr, 

Lincoln 

37.0 

-29 

10.9 

N 


Lander 

28.9 

-36 

3.0 

NE 


North Platte 

34. 6 

-35 

9. 0 

w 








* Oct. 1 to May 1. f In Dec., Jan., 1 
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CALCULATION FOR. THE HEAT TRANSMISSION OF WALLS.— The amount of 
heat absorbed by the inside wall surface, the amount conducted thr ou gh the wall and the 
amount emitted by the outside wall surface is evidently the same. Let u = heat trans- 
mission of the actual wall per sq. ft. per hour per degree F. difference in temperature of 
the air on the two sides. Then 

® {(l/JO +■ +- (*/Q + (m/Ci> + (xj/Cj) +• etc.) . . [1] 

The value of {xJC) for thin plates, glass ox roofing material is so small that it safely 
may be neglected in ordinary calculations. For example, the unit heat transmission u 
for a window is assumed as (1/1.5) + (1/4.5) = 1.12. 

Example. — Determine the heat transmission of an 8-in.. brick wall, furred with 1 1 / 2 -in . split 
furring tile laid up in plaster, and finished with 1 / 2 -in. plaster. Ki — 1.34; iC 2 = 3 X 1.34 = 4.02; 
€, for brick, = 5; C, for split tile, = 1.25; C, tor plaster, = 2.32 (,see Table 4). 

“ -1+ (lk' l "ds + i + lii + ti) = °' 28 P« sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. <Ufler- 

ence in temperature of air inside and outside. 

Heat is transmitted through air space construction from one surface to another by 
radiation and convection. The conduction of one air space, as shown by the experiments 
of Prof. F. B. Rowley, is approximately C — 1.0 for the usual temperatures encountered 
in heating practice. 

EXPOSURE FACTOR. — Some engineers increase the calculated heat transmission 
loss of wall and glass surfaces when they are exposed to high winds, to compensate for the 
increased convection and the leakage of cold air through the wall. The following are 
commonly used arbitrary factors by which heat transmission losses are multiplied: North, 
northeast and northwest exposure, if winds are an important factor, 1.15 to 1.30; east or 
west walls, moderately exposed, 1.10 to 1.20; south walls, 1.0. If the data from Tables 
4, 5 and 6 are used, it is not necessary to use an exposure factor. 

The heat transmission of stone walls is approximately 50% greater than that of brick 


Table 4. — Coefficients of Transmission ( C ) of Solid Brick Walls 

Note. — These coefficients are expressed in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 1° F. temperature differ- 
ence between the air on the two sides, and are based on an outside wind exposure of 15 mi. per hr. 
Values of C are based on the following internal 
conductivities or conductances, B.t.u. per 
hr. per sq. ft. per 1° F. 


Brick 

5.00 

per 

1 in. 

Cement mortar or concrete 

8.00 

per 

1 in. 

Plasterboard 

3.73 

per 

3/ s in. 

Plaster (gypsum) 

2.32 

per 

1 in. 

Wood lath and plaster 

2.00 

as applied 

Corkboard 

0.30 

per 

1 in. 

Rigid insulation (board form).. .. 

0. 33 

per 

1 in. 

Cellular gypsum (18 lb.) 

0.59 

per 

1 in.. 

Flaked gypsum, dry (241b.) 

0.48 

per 

1 in. 

Split furring tile: 1 l/ 2 -in.= 1.40; 

2-in.= 1 . 25 



Hollow tile: 6-in.= 0.54; 

8-in. = 0.49; 




10-in. = 0. 46; 12-in. = 0.33 
Y — thickness of insulation, in. 


where specified 



No. Interior Construction 

Plain wails — no interior finish 

V 2 in. plaster on brick 

V 2 in. plaster on metal lath, furred 

V 2 in. plaster on wood lath, furred 

i/2 in. plaster on 3/g-in. plasterboard, furred 

Vs in. plaster on wood lath on 2-in. furring strips, cellular] 

gypsum fill * 1 5/8 1 

1/2 in. plaster on wood lath on 2-in. furring strips, flaked 

gypsum fill I 5/gt 

| V 2 in. plaster on rigid insulation (board form), furred j ^ 1,2 

J 1/2 in- plaster on corkboard set in 1/2 i n * cement mortar | 

1/2 in. plasteTon 1 l/ 2 -in, split furring tile set against wall. . . 

1/2 in. plaster on 2-in. split furrin g tile set against wall. . 

* The coefficient used for cellular gypsum, 0.59 is for IS lb. weight; vs 
be used. 

t Based on 1 5/s-in., the actual thickness of 2-in. furring strips. 


Thickness of Brick, X" 


3 in. 

1 2 in. 

I 6 in. 

0.385 

0.295 

0.238 

. 356 

.277 

.227 

. 261 

. 216 

. 1 84 

. 250 

, 208 

.178 

. 251 

. 209 

.179 

. 171 

. 151 

.135 

. 154 

. 137 

. 124 

. 19 1 

. 166 

. 146 

. 148 

. 132 

. 120 

. 127 

. 115 

. 104 

. 105 

. 097 

.090 

. 2S4 

. 231 

. 195 

.277 

227 

192 

sights as low as 12 

lb. may 
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of equal thickness. The B.t.u. loss per foot of sash perimeter (Table 8) , is based on the 
leakage determinations by Voorhees and Meyer, Trans. A.S.H.V.E., 1916. 

I£EAT TRANSMISSION OF ROOFS ANI> FLOORS.— The temperature of the air 
in contact with, the under side of a ceiling or roof is higher than the temperature at the 
breathing line, where the temperature usually' is measured. This is due to the natural 
tendency of the warmer or less dense air to rise. It is recommended that an increase of 
approximately 20%, be made to the specified inside temperature for the temperature at 
the ceiling for ceiling or wall heights exceeding 15 ft. Thus, if 65° F. is the specified inside 
temperature to be maintained in a room the height of which is 25 ft., the temperature of 
the air in contact with the under side of the roof may be assumed to be 66° -J- 20%, or 
78° F. The loss of heat through the ceiling of a room over which a large air space exists, 
through partitions between a heated and a cold room, or through the first floor to the cel- 
lar, may be estimated on the assumption that the warmed rooms give off sufficient heat 
to maintain the temperature of these colder spaces according to the following schedule: 


Closed attics under metal or slate roofs. 14° F. 

Closed attics under tile, cement, tar, or gravel roofs 23° F. 

Cellars and rooms kept closed 35° F. 


Tbe heat transmission of floors that are laid directly upon tbe ground may be esti- 
mated on the assumption that the ground in contact with the under side of the floor 
has an approximate temperature of 55° F. Thus the estimated heat loss through a 6-in. 
concrete floor, laid directly on the ground, assuming an inside temperature of 65° F., is 
« » 1 + {(1/1.34) -fi (6/8)} = 0.66; 0.66 (65 — 55) = 6.6 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 
HEAT LOSS BY INFILTRATION. — The heat required to warm the outside air which 
may enter by leakage through the cracks or clearances around windows and doors is that 
required to raise the temperature cf the weight of incoming air per hour from the out- 
side to the inside temperature. 

Table 5. — Coefficients of Transmission (C) of Wood Siding on Clapboard Frame Walls 


ValueB of C are baaed on the following internal conductivities or 
conductances, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 1 ° F. 

Wood (yellow pine or fir) 1.00 per 1 in. 

Plaster (gypsum) 2.32 per 1 in. 

Plasterboard 3.73 per 3/g in., 2.80 per 1/2 in. 

Corkboard 0.30 per. 1 in. 

Wood lath and plaster 2.00 as applied 

Rigid insulation (board form) 0.33 per 1 in. 

Flexible insulation 0.27 per 1 in. 

Cellular gypsum (181b.) 0.59 per 1 in. 

Flaked gypsum (24 lb.) 0.48 per 1 in. 


Typical Construction 



No. 


Type of 
Sheath- 
ing. 


Insulation between 
Studding 


None 

Flaked gypsum fill 
_ jn (241b.) * 

wood +1 CelIllIar gypsum fill 
woou T| C181bt) *j 

1 / 2 -in. flexible insula- 
tion 


rigid Flaked gypsum fill 

msula- 

„ Cellular gypsum fill 

Aboard 1 <'«>*>**■ 

form) flexible msula- 

None 

Flaked gypsum fill 

l/ 2 -in. (241b.)* 

plaster- Cellular gypsum fill 

board (181b.)* J. 

12 1 / 2 -in. flexible insula- 
tion 


Plaster Base 


Wood 

lath 

Metal 

lath 

3 -in. 1 / 2 -in. 

plaster- .rigid in- 
board Isulation 

l-in. 
rigid i il- 
ls ulati on 

1 1 / 2 -m. 
cork- 
board 

2-in. 

cork- 

board 

0.262 

0.275 

0.263 

0. 198 

0. 153 

0.117 

0.098 

.096 

.098 

.096 

. 086 

. 076 

.067 

.060 

.111 

.113 

.111 

.097 

. 085 

. 073 

.065 

. 152 

. 157 

. 153 

. 128 

. 107 

. 089 

.077 

.220 

.229 

.221 

. 173 

. 137 

. 108 

.092 

.090 

.09 1 

.090 

.081 

. 072 

.063 

.058 

. 102 

. 104 

. 103 

.090 

. 080 

. 069 

.062 

. 137 

. 140 

. 137 

.117 

.099 

. 083 

.073 

.295 

.312 

.297 

.216 

. 163 

. 123 

. 102 

.099 

. 102 

. 100 

.089 

. 079 

. 068 

.062 

.116 

.118 

. 116 

. 102 

. 088 

.075 

.067 

. 163 

. 167 

. 163 

. 135 

. 11 2 

. 092 

. 080 


* Thickness of fill assumed 3 5/g in., based on 2 X 4 in. studding. 

t Based on 25/32 in., the actual thickness of 1-in. or 7/8 -in. sheathing. Building paper neglected, 
t The coefficient used for cellular gypsum, 0.59 is for 18 lb. weight; weights as low as 12 lb. may 
be used. 



Table 6. — Coefficients of Transmission C of Various Types of Flat Roofs Covered with Built-up Roofing without Ceilings. 

(Underside of Roof Exposed) 

These coefficients are expressed in B.t.u, per hr, per sq. ft. per 1° F. temperature difference between the air on the two sides and are 

based on an OUtBide wind exposure of 15 mi. per hr. 
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Let b = B.t.u. required per hour to heat the incoming air; t = inside room tempera- 
ture, deg. F.; <o — outside temperature; Cj> = specific heat of air at constant pressure = 
0.24; d = density of the air at temperature t, = 0.075 for 70° inside temperature, = 0.070 
for 50° inside temperature ; Q = cubic feet of air per hour entering building by infiltration, 
measured at temperature t\ W = weight of air per hour entering building by infiltration 
= d X Q. Then 

l = c p (t - t 0 )Q X d = 0.24 X B 7 X (t — to) 

= 1.26 Q for 70° inside temperature and to = 0. 

— 1.08 <2 for 60° inside temperature and t 0 = 0. 

Two assumptions are made by engineers in practice for obtaining the value of Q, 
The common method is to assume a certain number of air changes, n, per hour in the 
cubical contents of the room. Table 7 may be used as guide when this method is 
employed. 

Table 7. — Air Changes per Hour 



n 

1 

71 

Halls 

3 

2 

I 

2 to 3 


1 1/2 to 2 
3/4 to 2 

1/2 to 1 

1/2 to 1 

Rooms on 1st floor 

Churches, public assembly-rooms. . . 
Large rooms with small exposure. . . . 
Factory buildings 

Rooms on 2d floor. . . . . 

Offices and stores, 1st floor 


Table 8. — Air Infiltration Around Window Sashes 

Plain wooden sash - -.114 cu. ft. air per hr. per ft. perimeter 

Plain wooden sash, -weather-stripped 24 cu. ft. air per hr. per ft. perimeter 

Hollow metal sash 2 1 6 to 268 cu. ft. air per hr. per ft. perimeter 

Hollow metal sash, weather-stripped 72 to 1 50 cu. ft. air per hr. per ft. perimeter 

Copper-covered sash 132 ou. ft. air per hr. per ft. perimeter 

Example. — Required the heat loss, by infiltration, from a room containing 20,000 cu. ft., the 
temperature of which is maintained at 70° F. in zero weather, the estimated number of air changes 
w'heing two per hour. 

Solution. — Q = 2 X 20,000 = 40,000 cu. ft. of air entering per hour at 70° F., I = 1.26 X 40,000 
= 50,400 B.t.u. per hour. 

The second method is to use the estimated amount of air leaking in the building 
through the cracks around the sash perimeter and meeting rail- Table 8 may be used 
in this connection. The data are based orx a wind moyement of approximately 20 miles 
per hour (Voorhees and Meyer tests). 

For a room with more than one outside wall use only the sum of the perimeters of the 
windows, in the side having the greater number. 

Example. — An office, 14 by 16 ft. with a 10-ft. ceiling, has two 3 X 7-ft. wooden sash, windows. 
The maintained inside temperature is 70 °, and the outside temperature O 0 F. Required the heat 
loss by infiltration. 

Solution. — By the first method, assuming two air changes per hour, the loss is 
b - 1.26 X 2 X (14 X 16 X 10) = 5645 B.t.u. per hr. 

By the second method this loss is: 

b = 1.26 X 2(3 +3 -J- 3 -f- 7 +- 7 perimeter) X 114 = 6607 B.t.u. per hr. 

HEAT SUPPLIED BY PERSONS, LIGHTS, MOTORS, MACHINERY, ETC.— See 
Air Conditioning, p. 1 1-54. 

CALCULATING THE HEAT LOSSES FROM A BUILDING.— It is evident from the 
foregoing data that the heat transmission calculations for each wall, each roof or ceiling 
and floor for every room must be performed separately and tabulated for future reference 
as required for the proper selection of the amount of radiation to be installed, or the 
amount of warmed air to be introduced into the various rooms. 


2. HEATING SYSTEMS 

HEATING SYSTEM is generally understood to mean the kind of heating medium 
and the type of apparatus used to release or transfer heat from the medium to the en- 
closure to be warmed. 

All heating systems comprise at least two principal parts or necessary apparatus to 
effect the desired result: a. Heat generator where the heat released from burning fuel is 
transferred to the heating medium. This apparatus is termed the boiler in steam and hot 
water systems, or simply a furnace in warm air furnace systems, b. Distribution system 
used to convey the medium from the generator to the heat emitting apparatus; for ex- 
ample, steam or hot water piping and air ducts, c. Heat emitting or releasing apparatus 
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3 TUBE 



A TUBE 5 TUBE 6 TUBE 


Fig. 1 . Cast-Iron Radiators, Tubular Type 


to 'which the distributing system is connected, termed the radiator. In a simple warm 
air furnace system, only a and E> are required, whereas in a steam or hot water system all 
three parts are essential. 

Radiator commonly means a heat emitting unit located within the enclosure to be 
warmed. If no provision is made for introducing outside air for ventilation, to he circu- 


lated over the radiator, it is termed a direct 
radiator. Radiators often are installed in recesses 
in the -walls of the building. 

The most common type of direct radiator is 
made of hollow cast-iron sections joined by mal- 
leahle-iron nipples. Practically only two types 
of direct cast-iron radiators are now (1935) manu- 
factured: a. Tubular type; b. Wall type. See 
Figs. 1 and 2. Several special types of tubular 
radiators are not illustrated. A variety of direct 
radiators is built of brass or copper pipe coils, 
with extended surface in the form of thin metal 
fins or spiral wound ribbons. Direct radiators are 
built of steel or iron pipe and standard fittings 
still are employed to some extent for industrial 
work. See Fig. 3. 

Iron pipe coils, through which hot water is 
circulated, buried in the wall and ceiling construc- 
tion of buildings and termed panel heating, are 
used to some extent in England in place of direct 
radiators. 


•5 Foot Sec. !Ska~* 

-7 ** “ 18 17 /gsrJ 



Tia. 2. Cast-iron Radiators, Wall Type 


A UNIT HEATER is a combination of a radiator and fan located within a common 


enclosure or casing and placed -within or adjacent to the space to he warmed. The unit 
heater largely used for industrial heating is made in two general types: a. Floor type; 
f>. Ceiling or hung type. The air passed through the casing is warmed by convection. 
Comparatively little heat is emitted by radiation. See p. 11-44. 

Air for industrial installations almost invariably is recirculated, with no provision for 



VACUUM SYSTEM, DIVIDED SURFACE LOW PRESSURE STEAM SYSTEM 


Tig. 3. Pipe Coil Radiaturs 
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introduction of outside air to be passed through the unit. Ordinarily, sufficient air for 
adequate ventilation is provided by infiltration in single-story industrial buildings having 
monitors or saw tooth roofs. Unit type heaters are now (1935) practically standard 
heating equipment for industrial establishments. Steam ordinarily is used as the heat- 
ing medium, although hot water occasionally is used. The circulation of air at a velocity 
of 1000 ft. per min. or more over a heating surface greatly increases the convection coeffi- 
cient of the heat emitting surface. This results in a large reduction in installed heating 
surface, as compared with direct radiation, to obtain the same heating results. The 
ratio is often as low as 1 to 5. 

UNIT VENTILATOR is defined as a floor-type unit heater, designed to circulate all 
or part outdoor air, with or without recirculation. It is designed primarily for school 
and office building use where a positive ventilation is required. See Fig. 31. Provision 
often is made to introduce moisture into the air circulated through the ventilator, and 
thermostatic control ordinarily is provided. These units may supply both heating and 
ventilating requirements or ventilation alone in conjunction with direct radiation. 

FAN OR. BLAST HEATING is understood to mean a combination of heat emitting 
surfaces, enclosed by a casing through which air is blown or drawn by a fan. As usually 
installed, the blast beater is located on the suction side and the duct system is connected 
to the fan outlet. See Figs. 25 to 27 inclusive and Figs. 29 and 30. 

RATING OF RADIATORS. EQUIVALENT DIRECT RADIATION. — All types of 
direct radiators are tested to determine the heat emission, in B.t.u. per hr., of the assem- 
bled radiator in still air at 70° F., using dry steam at a temperature of 215° F., corre- 
sponding to a pressure of 0.50 lb. per sq. in. gage at the radiator inlet. Manufacturers 
publish the rating in terms of square feet of equivalent direct radiation (e.d.r.) 1 sq. ft. of 
equivalent direct steam radiation being assumed equal to a heat emission of 240 B.t.u. 
per hour. No fixed relation exists between the actual measured external heating surface 
of the many and varied types of radiators, particularly when they are of the extended 
surface type, and their heat emission; hence the necessity of either publishing radiator 
ratings in B.t.u. or in terms of e.d.r. 

Cast-iron direct radiators, being constructed of sections, the e.d.r. per section is stated. 
See Tables 9 and 10. When a number of these sections are assembled more or less heat 
actually may be emitted, depending on height and number of sections. If the same 
radiator is to be used in conjunction with a hot-water system, based on supplying the 
radiator with water at 180° F. in still air at 70° F. with a 20° drop in temperature passing 
through the radiator, the heat emission is assumed to be 150 B.t.u. per sq. ft. of e.d.r. 
per hour. The temperatures stated for the steam or water and air surrounding the radi- 
ator are known as standard conditions. Thus, if the published rating of any type of 
direct radiator, unit heater or blast heater is stated as R sq. ft. of e.d.r., the expected 
heat emission, when the heat emitting unit is supplied with steam at a temperature of 
215° F., will be R X 240 B.t.u. per hour. The latent heat at this pressure is 967 B.t.u. 
per lb. The weight of steam condensed per sq. ft. of e.d.r, per hr. is, therefore, 240/967, 
or approximately 0-25 lb. per hr. 

AMOUNT OF E.D.R. TO BE INSTALLED.— If H is the calculated heat loss, B.t.u. 
per hr., the sq. ft. R of e.d.r. to be installed is R = 77/240 sq. ft. for steam at 0.50 lb. 
per sq. in. gage in 7 0° F. air. For a hot-water installation, R = 17/150 sq. ft. with initial 
temperature of water of 180° F., and a 20° drop through the radiator. 

DIRECT RADIATION FOR CONDITIONS OTHER THAN STANDARD.— Cases 
arise where both steam temperature and temperature of the room air are other than 215° 
and 70°, as for example in drying rooms, etc. The coefficient of heat emission of direct 
radiators, when the steam or room temperature is other than standard, increases with 
the temperature difference between the radiator and the air. In order to correct for 
changed conditions, the following formula safely may be applied within the limits of the 
usual variations met in practice. Let t = temperature of steam or water, deg. F. ; t a — 
room temperature, deg. F.; R = equivalent direct radiation (e.d.r.) as calculated for 
standard conditions, sq. ft. ; r *= equivalent direct radiation (e.d.r.) to be installed, sq. ft. 
The variation in heat emission from a direct radiator is approximately 0.2% per deg. F. 
above or below a temperature difference of 145° F. between the radiator and room tem- 
perature. Then R 

' ~ {(£ — 2 a )/ 145} + 0.002 Q - to, - 145) 

RADIATOR DIMENSIONS. — Table 9, with example following, gives the necessary 
data to determine a tubular type cast-iron radiator, Fig. 1. Table 10 gives corresponding 
data for wall type radiators, Fig. 2. Manufacturers’ catalogs must be consulted for the 
dimensions of the many and varied types of iron, copper or brass tube extended surface 
type radiators. 
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Table 9. — Corto Cast-iron Radiators. (Fig. 1) 
(Tubular Type Radiation, — Am. Radiator Corp.) 


Height of 
Section H, 
in. 


Square Feet of Equivalent Direct Radiation per Section 
(240 B.t.u. per sq. ft. of rating). 

Length of Section— 21/2 in. 

Number of Tubes and Width of Section 



3-4 5/g in. 

4-6 3 / 16 in. 

5—8 in. 

6-9 ll/isin. 

20 

1 3/4 

2 1/4 

2 2/3 

3 

26 

2 1/2 

2 3/4 

31/2 

A 

32 

3 

3 1/2 

41/3 

5 

38 

3 1/2 

4 1/4 

5 

6 


Table 10. — Dimensions and Heating-surface of Wall Radiators- 2) 


(American Radiator Corp.) 


Section No. 

Length, 

in. 

Width, 

in. 

Thickness, 

in. 

Thickness 
(with Bracket), 
in. 

Heating- 
Surface, 
sq. ft. 

. 5-A 

16 5/g 

l3 5 / ]6 

2 7/8 

3 1/2 

5 

7-A, 7-B 

217/s 

13 5 / 16 

2 7 / 8 

3 1/2 

7 

9- A, 9-B 

29 l/i 6 

13 5 / 16 

2 7/s 

3 1/2 

9 


e. — Required the dimensions of a 5-tube, 32-in. high, tubular type, cast-iron direct 
radiator to supply 14,400 E.t.u. per hr. Standard conditions: steam 0.50 lb. per sq. in., gage; 
room temperature, 70° F. The e.d.r. rating required is 14,400/240 == 60 sq. ft. The e.d.r. sur- 
face for a 5-tube, 32-in., high section is 41/3 ft. (Table 9.) The number of sections required 
is therefore 60/4 1 / 3 , or (approx.) 14. The length, of the assembled radiator will be 14 X 2 1 / 2 , 
or 35 in., and the width will be 8 in. The actual installed e.d.r. is 14 X 4 l/ 2 = 63 sq. ft. The 
expected weight of steam to be supplied (ox resulting condensate) per hour will be 63 X 0.25 or 
15 3/4 lb. 

HEAT EMISSION OF DIRECT CAST-IRON RADIATORS.— The coefficient of heat 
emission K of direct radiation in, still air, or the B.t.u. emitted per hour by the radiator 
per measured square foot of external surface per degree difference in temperature between 
the heating medium and the surrounding air, is found by tests to be a variable. Its value 
depends on the length, width, number of sections in the radiator, and the temperature 
difference. The value of K varies from 1.45 to 1.95, the average value being 1.70. The 
values may be applied to either steam or hot water. 

The coefficient K is increased or decreased at the approximate rate of 0.2% per degree 
of temperature difference above or below the standard temperature difference of 145° F. 

Effect on Heat Emission of Location of Direct Radiators. — The maximum heat emission 
is obtained when the radiator is placed in the center of the room. The Committee “Re- 
port on Best Position for a Radiator in Room,” Trans. A.S.H.V.E., 1916, states that the 
following values of K were obtained by test : 1.76 with radiator placed in center of room 
and 1.588 with radiator placed under a window in the outside wall. 

The heat emission of direct radiation should be reduced by the following percentages 
when inclosures are provided. (See report by Prof. K. Brabbee, Royal Tech. Inst, of 
Berlin; translated by Geo. Stumpf, Jr., Heat. Sc Vent. Mag., May, 1914): 

Radiator set in recess of wall without front grill, 8%; radiator with shelf over top, 
10%; radiator with shelf over top and front grille, 20%, 

Effect of Painting on Heat Emission. — Tests by J. R. Allen indicate that the effect of 
painting the surface of radiators is to influence the loss of heat from the surface only, 
and depends largely on the radiation factor for the surface in question. The following 
are the relative transmissions of various surfaces: Bare iron, 1.00; aluminum and copper- 
bronze, 0.75; snow-white enamel, 1.01; white-lead paint, 0.987; white-zinc paint, 1-01. 


3. HATING OP HEATING BOILERS 

HEATING BOILER LOAD. — In order to make a satisfactory selection of a heating 
boiler a number of factors must he considered. As a result, manufacturers have fixed 
certain standard conditions under which the ratings of their boilers are established. 

The Code of Minimum Requirements for the Heating and Ventilation of Buildings of the 
A.S.H.V.E., in discussing the Minimum Capacity and Installation Requirements for Low- 
Pressure Steam and Hot-water Heating Boilers summarizes the more important factors 
or conditions as follows: 

Estimated Heating Boiler Load. — For the purposes of the Code, the estimated connected load, 
to the boiler or boilers using solid fuels, shall be taken as R =- (a + t t f) X f, where B «= esfci- 
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mated load connected to the toiler, B.t.u. per hr.; a = estimated heat emission, B.t.u. per hr., of 
the connected radiation, direct, indirect or both, to be installed as determined by computation from 
data given for normal operation. (Heat transmission calculations, see p. 11—03) ; 6 = estimated 
maximum beat, B.t.u. per hr., required to supply water heaters or other apparatus to be connected 
to the boiler or boilers; c — the estimated heat loss, B.t.u. per hr., of the piping connecting radiation 
and other apparatus with the boiler or boilers (see below); F — estimated increase in the normal 
load, B.t.u. per hr., due to starting with cold radiation, if bailers are to be in service intermittently. 
This increase is to be based on a b ■+ c, and assumed to be not less than the following: 

Sum of a , b and c in B.t.u. per Hour Multiplying Factor, F 


Up to 100,000 1.65 

100.000 to 200,000 1.60 

200.000 to 600,000 1. 55 

600.000 to 1,200,000 1. 50 

1.200.000 to 1,800,000 1.45 

Above 1,800,000 1.40 


Tbe values of F are based on heating 1 sq. ft. of cast-iron radiation weighing 7 lb. (specific heat 
= 0.12) from 35° F. to 220° F. during the first hour of operation, or 7 X 0.12 X (220 — 35) — 156 
B.t.u., which is (156/240) X 100 = 65% of the heat emission of the radiator. 

Heat losses from the piping system, which comprises all connections not considered as direct 
radiation, and including all mains, branches and risers, may be estimated as follows: Let E — heat 
loss, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of external surface of uncovered piping; h = temperature of surround- 
ing air; t — temperature of steam or hot water; tg = (f — ti) ; K = a constant = 2.0 for steam, and 
1.8 for hot water. Then B — h X K.. Based on steam and hot-water temperatures of 219.4° F. 
and 180° F., respectively, the following are values of E for various values of fj. 


h 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 

B (steam) 358.8 348. S 338.8 328.8 318.8 308.8 298.8 288.8 

B (hot water) 252 243 234 225 216 207 198 189 


If pipe covering 3/4 to., or more, thick is used, the above figures may be reduced 75%. If the cov- 
ering is less than 3/* in. thick, the piping should be considered as bare. 

Boiler Capacity to be Installed. — The boiler capacity installed should be able to supply, at the 
boiler outlets, the total B.t.u. per hour as computed by the method outlined in tbe preceding para- 
graph, under the conditions of operation which are stated in the specifications covering the installa- 
tion for which the boilers are intended. 

STANDARD CONDITIONS. — American manufacturers of heating-boilers rate the 
boilers in terms of B.t.u. per hr. or sq. ft. of direct cast-iron radiating surface (e.d.r.) 
that the hoiler is capable of supplying, for the firing period stated (fuel available in hours), 
under the following conditions: 1. Steam boilers, steam pressure, 2.3 lb. gage at the 
boiler; 2. Hot-water boilers, water temperatures, 180° F. leaving and 160° F. entering 
the boiler; 3. Fuel, stove size anthracite, of a heating value of at least 12,000 B.t.u. per 
lb. of dry coal. 

The rate of combustion, or coal required per hour for the boiler to develop this rating, 
has, until recently, seldom been given. The method of determining rating has varied 
with different makers and often is not stated. Also, it is possible for a boiler to be placed 
on tbe market and given a certain rating, although such rating never actually has been 
checked by tests. It is, therefore, important to establish standard conditions for rating 
tests, and the manufacturer should be in a position to produce certified test sheets of such 
tests. The standard conditions under which a boiler should be tested to develop its rat- 
ing are generally understood by manufacturers to be as follows: 

l. Pressures, temperature and fuel as stated above. 2. Fuel capacity sufficient to 
carry the boiler for the period stated, and leave 20% reserve for igniting a fresh charge. 
3. Draft of sufficient intensity to bum the fuel at the required rate to produce the rating 
stated. 4. Each square foot of equivalent direct radiation (e.d.r.) is assumed to trans- 
mit 240 B.t.u. per hr. for steam, and 150 B.t.u. per hr. for hot-water radiators, respec- 
tively. 5. The condensation from steam radiators returns to the boilers at the same 
temperature as the steam, so that the boiler simply supplies the latent heat of evaporation 
at 2.3 lb. gage pressure, or 965.4 B.t.u. per lb. of water evaporated. 6. The water from 
hot-water radiators returns to the boiler at 160° F., allowing a 20° drop in the radiators. 
No loss of temperature is allowed in the return main. 

EQUIVALENT BOILER HORSEPOWER RATING OF HEATING- BOILERS.— 
The capacities of heating-boilers may be stated in boiler horsepower, and its equivalent 
in square feet of radiation may be determined as follows: 1 boiler Hp. = 34.5 lb. water 
evaporated from and at 212° T. = 34.5 X 970.2 (latent heat at 212° F.) = 33,472 B.t.u. 
per hr. 1 sq. ft. of standard cast-iron steam radiation is assumed to transmit 240 B.t.u. 
per hr., and 1 boiler Hp. ~ 33,472 -f- 240 = 139.5 sq. ft. of equivalent direct radiation. 

The equivalent boiler Hp. rating of a hot-water boiler is 33,472 -a* 150 = 223.1 sq. ft. 
of direct cast-iron hot-water radiation. 
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GRA.TE-STTRFA.CE. — It is advisable to check the grate-area required for heating- 
boilers. The total heat loss must include not only the calculated loss, due to transmis- 
sion through 'walls and glass for 'which the radiation is proportioned, but also about 50% 
additional for heat losses from the piping system, boiler, etc. If B is the B.t.u. to be 
supplied by the boiler, G = B 4 - ( C X. F X E), where <? = grate-area, sq. ft.; rate 
of combustion of dry coal, lb. per hr. ; F = calorific value of fuel, B.t.u. per lb.; J2 — com- 
bined efficiency of boiler and grate (usual assumption, 65%). The boiler selected should 
not have a smaller grate-area than that given by the above formula. Special attention 
is called to the distinction between grate-area and firebox or fuel-pot area. (See Depth 
of Fuel-pot, below.) The rate of combustion C varies from approximately 5 lb. for small 
boilers up to approximately 10 lb. for the largest sizes. Table 11 gives the maximum 
rate of combustion during the starting up period, and the rate for the normal load as 
ordinarily found in practice. 


Table 11. — Rates of Combustion for Heating Boilers 
Based on 13,000 B.t.u. Anthracite, and on Boiler and Grate Efficiency of 65% 


Estimated [Normal Boiler Load, Sum of 
Items, (see p. 11-03) 

Maximum rate of 
Combustion for 

Rate of 
Combustion 

Factor 

B.t.u. per hr. 

Equivalent Direct 
Steam [Radiation, 
sq. ft.* 

Starting Up Load, 

C m lb. per sq. ft. of 
grate per hr.f 

Load, C, lb. 
per sq. ft. of 
gTate per hr 4 

for Starting 
Up Load, 
F=C m JC 

Up to 1 00,000 

Up to 420 

8 

4.85 

1. 65 

100,000 to 200,000 

420 to 840 

8 

5.00 

1. 60 

200,000 to 600,000 

840 to 2,500 

9 

5.80 

1. 55 

600,000 to 1,200,000 

2,500 to 5,000 

10 

6.70 

1. 50 

1,200,000 to 1,800,000 

5,000 to 7,500 

11 

7.50 

1.45 

1,800,000 to 2,880,000 

7,500 to 12,000 

12 

8.60 

1.40 

2,880,000 to 3,840,000 

12,000 to 16,000 

14 

10.00 

1. 40 


* B.t.u. per hour/240. t C ffl = (a XF- r- (ff X 0.65 X 13,000). 

$ C = (a + + c) -*■ (G X 0.65 X 13,000). 

Example. — The estimated boiler load (sum of items a -f b -f c) is 150,000 B.t.u. per hr. The 
maximum starting load is assumed as 150,000 X 1.6 — 240,000 B.t.u. per hr., or 1000 sq. ft. of 
e.d.r. Required : The grate area -with 13,000 B.t.u. anthracite, and an assumed boiler efficiency of 
65%. From Table 11, assume a combustion rate of 8 lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hr. for the maximum 
starting up load. Then <? = 240,000/(8 X 0.65 X 13,000) — 3.55 sq. ft. The rate of combustion 
at normal load will be about 5 lb . per sq. ft. of grate per hr. 

DEPTH 0E FUEL-POT. — The average area of the firebox is usually somewhat 
larger than the grate-area in sectional boilers. It may be less than the grate-area in 
certain types of round boilers. In any event, the capacity of the firebox or fuel-pot, 
measured from grate to middle of firedoor, should be sufficient to hold all the coal re- 
quired for an 8-hr. firing period, pLus at least 20% reserve for igniting the new charge. 

To determine the depth of pot or firing period, as the case may be, let G — grate-area, 
sq. ft.; C — rate of combustion, lb. per hr.; A = average area of fire-pot, sq. ft.; h — firing 
period, hr. ; TV — weight of fuel per cu. ft. (50 lb. for anthracite, 40 lb. for bituminous); 
D = depth of fuel bed from grate to center of firedoor, ft. Then (O X C X h) +- 20% or 
A XW X D = total weight of one charge. Hence, D — 1.2 GCh/AW, or h = A WI>/ 1.2 GC . 
This formula allows for the greater bulk of soft coal. 

Example. — In a boiler with a grate-area of 8 sq. ft., average firepot area, 9 sq. ft., height to 
center of firedoor, 18 in., and a rate of combustion of 6 lb. per sq. ft. of grate for anthracite, 
h = (9 X 50 X 1.5) -5- (1.2 X 8 X 6) = 11.7 hr. 

MANUFACTURERS’ RATING OF STEEL HEATING BOILERS.— The Steel Heating 
Boiler Institute adopted (1929) a rating code for steel heating boilers based on grate-area 
as follows: For b oilers with ratings of 300 sq. ft. to 4000 sq. ft. of e.d.T. for steam, grate 
area, sq. ft. = V (catalog rating, sq. ft. steam radiation •— 200) -5- 25.5. For boilers 
with rat ings of 4000 sq. ft. of steam radiation and larger, grate-area, sq. ft. = 
V (catalog rating, sq. ft. — 1500) 4- 16.8. The code further states that the boiler heating 
surface must not he less than 1 lu of the e.d.r. rating in square feet. Catalogs of steel 
boilers give both grate area and boiler heating surface. The heating surface ratio is 
based on 10 sq. ft. per nominal boiler Hp. One boiler Hp., as previously shown, will 
supply 139.5 sq. ft. of e.d.r. Therefore, 10/139.5 = l j 14 (approx.). 

EFFECT OF FUELS ON RATINGS. — All ratings are based on anthracite, unless 
otherwise stated. If bituminous coal is used and the boiler is selected by catalog rating, 
one with a fire-pot of at least 25% greater capacity should be selected. With soft coal, 
additional heating-surface also is required, as soot accumulations render the heating- 
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surfaces less effective. Boilers for pea coal should Lave a larger fire-pot than those for 
stove or furnace coal. As the sm all sizes of anthracite contain more ash than the larger 
sizes, they" have greater bulk for the same heating effect and so require larger fuel-pots 
for the same capacity. Firing periods differing from that on which the boiler is rated, 
also affect the fuel-holding capacity. For example, if boilers designed for an 8-hr. period 
are operated on a 12-hr. basis, at least 50% greater fuel-holding capacity will be neces- 
sary and larger boilers must be selected. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION. — The estimated fuel consumption of heating-boilers per 
heating season may be based on grate-area, square feet of radiation installed, or cubic 
contents of the building to be heated. The TJ. S. Treasury Dept, allows for government 
buildings 5 tons of coal per sq. ft. of grate-area per season 
of 240 days, or 1 lb. of coal per cu. ft. of building con- 
tent. District steam-heating companies estimate 500 lb. 
of steam per sq. ft. of direct radiation per season or about 
70 lb. of good coal. This is approximately equivalent to 
assuming that J /3 of the radiation installed is operated 
continuously for 240 days. The amount of coal for maxi- 
mum conditions is determined as follows: 

Assume 1 sq. ft. of direct steam radiation to emit 240 
B.t.u. per hr., 70° air surrounding the radiator, and assume 
the piping on the average job to be 25% of the direct radiation. Assume 8000 B.t.u. per 
lb. of anthracite burned. If B = direct radiation, sq. ft., and C = coal burned per hr., 
lb., C = (1.25 X R X 240) -5- 8000. In a heating season from Oct. 1 to May 1,210 days 
of 24 hr. each, there would be burned under maximum conditions, a total of 
(1.25 X B X 240 X 210 X 24) -f- (8000 X 2000) = 0.0945 JR tons of coal, 
and for hot-water heating, 0.0197 R tons. 

The estimated seasonal consumption is the product of the preceding figure and the 
“demand factor,” or (70 — T a )/Td , where T a = average outside temperature (Table I), 
and T d = temperature for which the system was designed, usually 70° T. 

Reference. — Engg. Economics of Heating, M\ TV. Ehrlich, Trans. A. S. H. V. E., 1919. 



Fig. 4. Correct Chimney Design 


Table 12. — Average Steam Consumption of Various Type Buildings, per Year 

(Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Buildings 

No. 

Pound Steam per 
sq. ft. Radiation 

Buildings 

No. 

Pound Steam per 
sq. ft. Radiation. 


1 1 

482 


3 

280 

Apartments 

13 

562 

Manufacturing .... 

4 

447 

Department stores . . 

6 

315 

Public buildings. .. 

4 

292 

T'hfiAf.ers 

5 

364 

Clubs, lodges 

3 

500 

Office buildings 

20 

354 

Printing 

5 

655 

Auto sales 

8 

498 

"Warehouses 

2 

590 


Average of above is 400 lb. per sq. ft. per year. 


TYPES OF HEATING BOILERS. — Cast-iron steam-heating boilers are designed to 
operate at a maximum pressure of 15 lb. per sq. in. The sections are tested in manufac- 
ture to about 100 lb. per sq. in. hydrostatic pressure. The maximum size of round-type 
boilers manufactured is rated at about 1400 sq. ft- Sectional boilers are built up to 10,000 
sq. ft. rating (see manufacturers’ catalogs for dimensions, capacities, etc.). 

SELECTION OF CAST-IRON BOILERS. — The selection of cast-iron boilers should 
not be influenced too largely by price and the ease of carrying them into a building, where 
structural conditions interfere with the introduction of a steel boiler. The character of the 
service or attendance, especially in government or other public buildings, often is such that 
steel equipment, capable of standing more abuse, should be used, particularly if the returns 
are handled by a pump. 

STEEL HEATING BOILERS. — The two general types of all-steel boilers used for 
heating are the firebox type and the return, tubular typo. In the firebox type, the grate 
and combustion chamber are surrounded by a water-jacketed extension of the shell. The 
products of combustion pass directly through the tubes to the smoke flue at the rear. The 
return tubular type is similar to the ordinary horizontal tubular boiler used for power 
plants (see Steam Boilers). 

Capacities of the usual firebox type boilers range from 500 to 13,000 sq. ft. of direct 
radiation. Detailed information as to capacities, dimensions, etc., are available in makers’ 
catalogs. The return tubular boiler commonly is used in heating systems of 10,000 sq. ft. 
or more of direct radiation, and is rated at 10 sq. ft. of boiler heating-surface per boiler 
Up. A special design of setting is required for smokeless combustion when bituminous 
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coal is used. The so-called standard setting should not be used in this connection. <Sea 
Steam Boilers.) 

CHIMNEY S FOR HEATING BOILERS. — Tha minim um height of chimneys for low- 
pressure heating "boilers, hot-water boilers, and hot-air furnaces is 35 ft. measured from the 
grate. No flue should be less than 8 X 8 in. Many heating installation failures may be 
traced to insufficient draft to burn the fuel at the rate required for the rated capacity of 
boiler or furnace. Flue-gas temperatures should range between 400° and 500° F. when 
the apparatus is worked at its rated capacity. The chimneys should be so located with 
reference to nearby higher buildings that wind currents will not form eddies and force air 
downward in the shaft. (See Fig. 4.) The flue should be as straight as possible i 
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base to top outlet and should have no opening except the boiler smoke pipe. The outlet 
must not be so capped that its area is less than the flue area. Sharp bends and off-sets in 
the flue may reduce the area and choke the draft. The flue must have no feature which 
reduces the full area. In tile flues, joints must be well cemented and all space between tile 
and brickwork tightly filled in. If crevices open into the flue where tile sections meet, 
the draft will be checked. With brick flues, the stacks should have outside walls at least 
8 in. thick- Exposed bricks at the top should be laid in cement mortar to prevent acid 

Table 13- — Fireclay Flue-linings 
(Robinson Clay Products Co., Akron, Ohio) 

Rectangular Hound. 

Nominal Size, I Actual Size, I Actual Size, Inside Diam., 1 Outside Diain., 


Nominal Size, 
in. 

Actual Size, 
Outside, in. 

Actual Size, 
Inside, in. 

4 1/2X 8 1/2 

4 3/4X 8 5/ 8 

3 1 / 4 X 7 

4 1/2 X 1 3 

4 3/4X 131/4 

3 1/16X11 3/4 

4 1/2X1 8 

41/2X 17 

3 7/8X151/2 

6 X 1 6 

6 X 12 

4 I/ 2 XIOI /2 

7 X 7 

71/4X 71/4 

5 3/4X 5 3/4 

8 I/ 2 X 8 1/2 

8 I/ 2 X 8 I /2 

7 1/ 4 X 71/4 

8 1/2X13 

8 V 2 X 13 

6 7/sXH 5/8 

8 I/ 2 XI 8 

8 I/ 2 X 18 

6 1/2X16 

13 X 1 3 

13 X 13 

11 1/4X111/4 

13 X 1 8 

13 X 18 

10 3/4X15 3/4 

18 X 1 8 

18 X 18 

15 1/2X151/2 


20 

24 

30 
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fumes and rains from cutting cut the joints, as will occur with lime mortar. The best 
location for a chimney is near the center of the building, as all walls then are kept warm. 
If there is a soot pocket in the flue below the smoke-pipe opening, the clean-out door 
always should be tightly closed. Other openings into it, from fire-places, etc., check the 
draft and prevent best results. The smoke-pipe should not extend into the flue beyond 
the inside surface of the latter, as its end cuts down the area of the flue. Joints where the 
smoke-pipe fits the smoke-hood of the boiler, or where the pipe enters the chimney, should 
be made tight with boiler putty or asbestos cement. The best practice uses fire-clay 
linings for small and medium-sized flues. Rectangular flue linings are rated by outside 
dimensions and round linings by inside dimensions. 

Reference. — An Ordinance for Construction of Chimneys, recommended by Nat. Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Jour. A. S. H. V. E., Dec. 1921. 

Table 14, giving dimensions and heights of chimneys, has been used with success in 
many heating installations. For large installations and for power boilers, draft losses 
should be estimated and a height of chimney chosen to give sufficient intensity of draft to 
balance the sum of the losses. See William Kent’s Chimney Formula, p. 6-104 and Fig. 5. 

The loss of draft through a cast-iron sectional boiler, normal rating, is approximately 
0.15 in. water column, and 0.07 in. for loss through fuel bed, with a combustion rate of 
8.6 lb. of egg coal per hr. 

Stacks for Tall Buildings are special cases and should be designed by the methods 
used in the design of chimneys for power boilers. See Chimneys and Draft, p. 6—102. 
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4. DIRECT STEAM HEATING 

Systems using direct steam radiators are: 1. Gravity circulating. 2 . Mechanical cir- 
culating. The distinguishing characteristic is the manner in which the condensate from 
the radiators returns to the boiler. In Type 1 the condensate returns by gravity, due to 
the static head existing in the returns, and the system is a closed circuit. The steam pres- 
sure is the same in boiler, mains and radiator, except for friction-pressure losses due to the 
flow of steam. In Type 2, the condensate returns to a receiver or feedwater heater, and 
then is forced into the boiler by a pump or return traps, or both. The system is not closed, 
and boiler-pressure may be higher than that in mains and radiators. The receiver usually 
is vented to atmosphere, and in vacuum systems an additional pump, attached directly to 
the returns, discharges the condensate into the receiver or heater- Gravity circulating 
systems are also divided into 1-pipe and 2-pipe systems, with basement mains supplying 
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Table 14- — Dimensions of Chimneys for Low-pressure Steam- and Hot-water Boilers 

and Hot-air Furnaces 

(American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers) 


Warm Air 
Furnace 
Capacity, 
sq. in. of 
Leader 
Pipe 

Steam 

Boiler 

Hot- 

Water 

Rectangular Flues j 

Round Flues 1 

Height 

of 

Chimney 

from 

Grate, 

ft. 

Capac- 

ity, 

sq. ft. of 
Radia- 
tion 

Heater 
Capac- 
ity, sq.ft, 
of Radi- 
ation 

Nominal 
Dimen- 
sions of 
Fire-clay 
Lining, in. 

Actual Inside 
Dimensions of 
Fire-clay 
Linings, 
in. 

Actual 
Area, 
sq. in. 

Inside 
Diam- 
eter of 
Lining, 
in. 

Actual 
and Ef- 
fective 
Area, 
sq. in. 

590 

590 

973 

8 1/2 X 13 

7 X 11 1/2 

81 



* 35 

1000 

690 

1,1 40 

10 

79 

35 

900 

1,490 

13X13 

1 1 1/4 X 11 1/4 

6 3/4 X I6I/4 

127 

35 


900 

1,490 

8 1/2 X 18 

1 10 



35 


1,100 

1,700 

1,940 

2,130 

1,820 

2,800 

12 

113 

40 


13 X 18 

11 1/4 X 161/4 

183 

40 


3,200 

3,520 

4,090 

15 

177 

40 


18X18 

153/4 x 153/4 

17 1/4 X 171/4 

248 


40 


2,480 

20 X 20 

298 



45 


3,150 

4,300 

5,000 

4,600 

5,570 

5,580 

6,980 

7,270 

8,700 

9,380 

10,150 

10,470 

1 1,800 

5.200 
7,100 
8,250 
7,590 
9,190 

9.200 

1 1,500 
12,000 
14,400 

15.500 
16,750 
17,250 

19.500 
24,300 

29.500 

18 

254 

50 





20 

314 

50 


24 X 24 

21 X 21 

441 

55 


20 X 24 

480 



55 



24 X 24 * 

576 



60 



22 

380 

452 

60 





24 

65 



24 X 28 

672 

65 



28 X 28 

784 



65 



27 

573 

65 

i 


30 X 30 

900 

65 



28 X 32 

896 



65 



30 

707 

70 


14,700 
17,900 i 




33 

855 

70 





36 

1018 

70 


=* Dimensions below are larger than those in which rectangular fire-clay flue linings are com- 
mercially available, and hence are for unlined rectangular flues — requiring thicker walls than 
when lined. 

risers to the various floors, or with overhead mains supplying drop risers to the floors 
below. In the latter arrangement, steam and the water of condensation in the risers flow- 
in the same direction. As there are no counter-currents, less friction is produced, and 
somewhat smaller pipes may be used. The overhead system commonly is known as the 
Mills system. Seep. 11-18. 

The following types of steam heating systems are in common use: One-pipe circuit 
systems, Fig. 7; One-pipe Relief systems, Figs. 8 and 9; Two-pipe systems, Tig. 10; Air- 
line systems. Fig. 11; Vapor or Air Return systems (2-pipe), Fig. 12; Vacuum systems. 
Fig. 13. In all systems provision must be made to maintain the water in the boiler at the 
normal water-line level. A most prolific cause of cracking of sections in a cast-iron boiler 
is the lowering of the water line, thereby uncovering heating surface which is practically 
in contact with the fire. Due to loss of pressure in a gravity return system caused by 
frictional resistance in piping, valves, etc., a static head of water must exist in the return 
piping, above the boiler water line, equivalent to this pressure loss (30 in. per lb. loss in 
pressure). "When the system is started with cold radiation, a greater volume of steam is 
moved through the piping. Consequently, greater loss in pressure results, and more 
water is drawn from the boiler than is necessary during the normal heating period to create 
the necessary static head in the return piping. It is during this starting period that 
cracking of cast-iron boiler sections sometimes occurs. 

ONE-PIPE GRAVITY SYSTEM. — The 1-pipe circuit system (Fig. 7) with basement 
mains commonly is used for small residence heating. The main rises close to the base- 
ment ceiling, just above the boiler, grading down from this high point with a fall of 3/ 4 
or 1 in. per 10 ft. to the last radiator riser. The main then drops below the boiler water- 
line, and now being required to carry only condensation, is reduced in size. This con- 
struction is called wet return, and is the most satisfactory arrangement whenever its use 
is possible. If the return main is above the boiler water line, it is a dry return . Return 
mains slope to the boiler 1 in. per 30 ft. An automatic air valve should be placed on the 
main, at the drop, to remove air from the pipe system. 

In mains of unusual length the height of the end of the main above the boiler water 
line must be carefully determined to prevent water backing up from the boiler and flood- 
ing the main, air valve and branches. For steam mains up to 80 ft. long, there should be 
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Fig. 7. One-pipe Circuit System 


If necessary to clear 
obstruction install 
“Rise and Drip” as 
shown and run wet 
return back to boiler 


at least 20 in- between the under side of the steam main at the low point and the normal 
water level in the boiler. This height should he increased 2 in. for every 10 ft. of run above 
80 ft. in all types of gravity systems. In operation, steam and water flow in the same 
direction in the steam main, and in opposite directions in basement branches, risers and 
radiator branches. This necessitates larger piping and valves than in any other steam 

system. The main, espe- 
Connect only One Radiator r^>A.v. dally, must be full size from 

0 ca c , er boiler to drop, unless drip- 

A ' y \ ' F ‘ ‘ j 7~ U A * V ‘ ped at intervals. 

s'] fi— -J fi— J THE ONE-PIPE RE- 

f[*4 l \ Ei-e^d Drip-J^ \ XIEF SYSTEM, Fig. 8, 

Wf ^ -= =^r -v C . — -j \ resembles the 1-pipe circuit 

1 * ’ /T"!. . S_\ system, except that the in- 

- 2 ? Grade Steam Mam % in. m 10 ft. yS J rfe* ., , . , . , 

in direction of flovj. Run full Tf dividual risers drip to the 

size to end. k II return main, which may he 

3^- — •,»***= ■ — a.V /i w,lt either wet or dry. A web 

"TT ” " /f / return is preferred. The 

^Cu C f^tLI, iD ‘ Riser -^- Pi £Vfi n steain mail1 carries no con- 

s' / / densate, and also drips at 

tou«r vT J \ I intervals to the return. A 

- ^ vcv* Air Valve, J rise and drip, as shown, is 

; — * ’ JJ w * iu * , used when the head room 

r 1 4 /l" If necessary to clear , , , , . 7Z 

^is\\JPp i2f/*Miin obstruction install under the steam mam would 

1JsL> / ' Ss- “Rise and Drip” as be too much reduced. In 

ls'iiin. y B ^° wtl » nd " n . w I ® t this system it is possible to 

noun Boiler Watea- uinc*--^ 5 ^'^-^ r a oer reduce the size of the main 

check. Valve. (C .v.i-x , M at each branch, and to run 

To the main closer to the base- 

0 , ment ceiling, which is im- 

Fm.7. One-pipe Circuit System porte at ^re basemeEt 

space is valuable. This is the system most commonly used in large installations. For tall 
buildings, the I-pipe system with basement mains and gravity circulation frequently is 
used. It is satisfactory if the piping is properly designed for the circulation of steain and 
return of condensate. In long, narrow buildings, using a gravity system, a deep boiler 
pit is necessary, otherwise the elevation of water in the return connections may flood 

the far end of the steain 

All radiator branches to grade toward main or lines. 

Riser 1 in. in 5 ft. MIXES SYSTEM. — 

^ Riser to floors above J a.v. A more satisfactory ar- 

’ J rrV4 R I (T jl rangement. Fig. 9, for 

; & A v ' Hr— — j [ CT tall buildings and fac- 

1 ] M Pitch i in \ Not less than 18 j b « r « A a b. w. l. tories is to run the steam 

‘ * Vs'j r' 11 ' 5 A - v Fu -« main, near the ceiling of 

~T ^ Braced the top floor or the roof 
; S0)an P Drip Loop^Ijt and install down-feed 

^ -steam Main. Pitch i in. in 2s ft ^ Eis flr risers to the radiation. 

"-Drip c7v7T|" 0 A.v. steam Main "*f| This arrangement of the 

soMiJr ^ J ^ Jl piping is known as the 

eF J&fr * DrioLooirdJ ^j==g^zfl Mills System. In it, the 

c.vj j * Dry Return ^ == ^ _ . . _ steam and condensate 

Jr j rv Air valve B ® r r i sers the 

w I lTI" r— " " s _ _ 33010 same direction and with 

1 " fe y Eetur “ higher velocities. Con- 

Boaet ‘*i rffln Eccentric D * iB « sequently smaller pipe 

DriDLooD may be used than with 
To reduce size of C i«c k Vaive j x>t ^ an up-feed system. The 
steam Main *===&$ risers drip at the bottom 

Fig. S. One-pipe Relief System ^he return as pre- 

viously indicated. These 

systems ordinarily operate at 2 to 5 lb. boiler pressure at normal load. The steam piping 
usually is designed for a loss in pressure of approximately 1 oz, per 100 ft. of run, including 
allowances for ells and other fittings. 

THE TWO-PIPE GRAVITY SYSTEM, Fig. 10, with basement mains often is used 
in large buildings, and always with indirect radiation. A thermostatic valve on each 
radiator will adapt it to vapor and mechanical vacuum systems. When used as a gravity 


- Steam M sin 
__£= - — 


J. Not less than IS above 
^f A q^ / A.y g ^ 

1 ip Drip Loop-Zjl 

. Pi eh Up. la 25 ft 
\T rj A.V. 


> Riser 
Steam Main 


‘ Drita Loop^U 

Dry Return 


V 2 >-l ^ Courli: 

czos{E3^=3 

To reduce size of 
Steam Main 


J / Dr y Eetura 

,L Drip Loop 

J Drip atEnd of 
Dry Return 


One-pipe Relief System 
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system, the return from each radiator is separately sealed either by dropping below the 
boiler water line to a wet return or by using drip loops, before connection to a dry return. 
Even in 1-pipe systems, all drips or reliefs should be sealed as in Fig. S. If this is not 
done, steam may enter a drip ox return from, the outlet and ca us e ■water-hammer, due to 
counter-currents of steam and condensate. All drips, reliefs, return-risers and connec- 
tions from the steam to the return 

side of the system must be sealed, Air vav* *t 

either by connection below the y<«r ste*m i£*ia 

water line or by using a running ~ 

or return-trap on the connecting M Feed J iT'’ - *J *_j» 

line. Failure so to seal will result [ crate Are. size Bis** ~ Jr * r-P 

in unsatisfactory operation. f I JT> J 

special gravity SYS- !»!.** h IjiFr ^IjFr 

TEMS. — Many special steam- I. 1 ? or J?*?!? ] — La^ — aw Support j-—-. 

heating systems, known as air- Dry Return ^ \ f jr — 'T Jr * 

liri.0 and vapor systems, also A . . 

, ... , , T XT — — h ^ i ’bl* con*€«tIoMBtob«HMa*o® 

operate with gravity return of | J Mean BoW wm*t liz» 

the condensate. The air-line 

system, may be applied to any . _ 

, r* • . , f i Method of connecting- return to 

1- or 2-pipe gravity system, by J one boiler without the use of 

connecting the automatic air 1 1 check valve 

valve of each radiator, by small Fig. 9. Mills System 

size piping, to an exhauster main- 
taining a slight vacuum in the air piping and removing accumulated air from the radi- 
ators. The application of this scheme to the ordinary 1-pipe or 2-pipe gravity system, 
will improve its operation. The 


Method of connecting return to 
one boiler without the use of 
check valve 


12 j<y Eccentric Coupling j 


Kg? 


To Reduce Size of 
Steam Main 


exhauster for less than 2500 sq. ft. of Note: 

radiation is a water-driven vacuum- 

pump with a pressure Of at least 20 IT Jjn and Wet Returns 1 in. in 30 ft. 

lb. per sq. in. Larger systems use a — 

high-pressure steam jet, ox if steam " -*tfR Lj 

is not available, a motor-driven vac- x -^ =r J^f!A P t:ric CoapllPa 

uum pump of about 1/4 Hp.; 1-in. ToReduce Size of 

air mains in the basement are used, Steam Main xx 

■with a gate valve on each riser. See -vt~t. a/k rV> ff^P ' 

Fig. 11. The steam used varies from t * i[ U ly^* 

1 to of the total condensation. t , rff J y . < D T 

The Vapor Systems, so-ealled, Fig. 1 1 *“ 

12, are 2-pipe gravity systems in *•' ^ a Drip -4 __v -4 

which the accumulated air in the ra- steam Main jw p , 

diators is removed through the return , * - — . — - 1 — - ■ — ^ aiser 

the air valve on the radiator being *'* r>P3 ^ 0 v^' steam Main 

omitted. The return on each radiator p v . ^ 1 , 

has a check valve or thermostatic 1 >a ??■' Ai r v»ive * 

trap, and the dry main return in the X— — L^-st 0*~ II 

basement terminates in a small re- iT'j J 1 " Return ~ a 

ceiver, having an automatic air valve g^ ile:r ’ 4g2n 

of sufficient capacity to remove all C-^^LV^WaterConn. Return Dri P Loop 

accumulated air. Each radiator or- ■Note: Che!d , D , J Ris< *r, u. ft 

j* -i • n. x , . , . , Connect all boiler outlets < S? e l « Pegged „ 0 

dmarily is fitted with a graduated f U n s i ze w ith steam ma in. v ?_A-l c / T<:c I I 

fractional valve on the steam connec- y „ Drip at Ccdof 

tion, permitting partial heating of the °ry Return. I-Drip 

radiator when desired. st^S^R D ■ " RiSW Drip at End of 

MECHANICAL VACUUM SYS- P™ Steam Main. 

TEMS are of the 2-pipe type and have Return^ ^ Risers servinff not more Run main full size 

a vacuum pump attached directly to than one radiator va i!e coaueSTon 

the returns. See Fig. 13. This pump Riser and »ay be dripped back 

must be capable of handling both air Drip. to S (1^ us ’ 

and water, as no air valves can be 

used on the radiators in this system. Fig. 10. Two-pipe Gravity System 

The return end of each radiator has 

a radiator trap, usually of the thermostatic type, and commonly called a vacuum valve, 
such as the Dunham, "Webster, Illinois, Monash, etc. A volatile liquid in the thermostatic 
bellows vaporizes when steam comes in contact with the bellows, causing the latter to 
expand and close the valve. The temperature of the condensate from the radiator is 


C-i -Fr 1 - 3 JSK Water Conn. Jl-S Return 

Note: I 

Connect all boiler outlets ‘tf? e , < L k Flushed 
full size with steam main. a ^ i LjL > / ' ree 

a Drip at Endof 

g. Dry Return. 

*-R!s©r 

Steam Main TT p r j 


JEUrtum SUsw Drip Loop 


Riser and 
Drip. 


Risers servinff not more 
than one radiator 
may be dripped back 
to steam main thus, 
(See Fig. 7) 


Drip at End of 
Steam Mail. 
Run main full size 
to ell for air 
valve connection. 


Fig. 10. Two-pipe Gravity System 
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Connections to radiator air Valves 7 in. 
risers are in., up to 8 stories high. 

mains in basement are; 1 in. for i in. Risers and - If* in. 
for -y -in. Risers. 

Air Valves are of the thermostatic type. 

This illustration shows the recommended method of connecting piping 
for a two- boiler installation without the use of check valves. 

Fig. 11. Air-line Vacuum. System 


not sufficiently high to vaporize 
the liquid, and the valve, there- 
fore, remains open to pass con- 
densate and air until the steam 
starts to flow. The valves are 
very sensitive, and when, in 
proper adjustment and repair 
will not blow steam. It is good 
practice to connect a 1 / 2 -in. 
cold water line to the main 
return at the pump, to con- 
dense steam that may leak 
past the vacuum valves, due 
to dirt getting under the 
seat. 

Figs. 14.4 and 145 show the 
application of vacuum traps to 
the 2-pipe system. The vac- 
uum valve or trap is placed 4 
ft. from the riser or main which 
it drains. Otherwise, conduc- 
tion of heat through the con- 
nection to the trap will keep 
the valve open. Return con- 
nections for a vacuum system 
are smaller than for the ordi- 
nary 2-pipe systeun- 

Vacuum systems are used 
with exhaust steam heating. 



where the back pressure from 
engines or turbines ordinarily 
should not exceed 5 lb. per sq. 
in. A by-pass with a reducing 
valve cross connects the live- 
steam main with the heating 
system, allowing live steam at; 
reduced pressure (usually 2 to 
■5 lb.) automatically to enter 
the heating system whenever 
the demand is greater than the 
supply from the engines, or 
when they are not operating 
(see Fig. 18). The pump on 
the main return-line ordinarily 
maintains a vacuum of about 
10 in. of mercury. It is under 
automatic control, the negative 
pressure in the return Im p* 
operating the controller. 

RADIATOR VALVES.— 
Table 15, giving radiator valve 
ratings, is based on average 
cast-iron radiation for a 20- 
minute heating-up period. If 
the 20-min. quick heating-up 
feature is disregarded and rat- 
ings are desired for normal 
requirements after the radiator 
is fully heated, multiply values 
in Table 15 by 2. The ca- 
pacity and rating of various 
types of fractional valves as 


Fiq. 12. 


"Thermostatic 

Trap-CT.T.) 


VaDor System 


manufactured by various con- 
cerns will naturally vary some- 
what 
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Note: Grade Steam Main 1 in. in 25 ft., and Return 'Main 
1 in. in 40 ft., in Direction of Flow 


fTjP^jf 

■T0O 


Hep 


PRESSURE LOSSES IIT PIPING. — The pressure loss due to friction in steam mains, 
valves and traps in low-pressure gravity systems, ordinarily should not exceed, approxi- 
mately, 1 oz. or 0.062 lb. per 
sq. in. per 100 ft. of run.. Fig. 

15 shows the reason for limiting 
the pressure loss. .As the steam 
flowing through the main loses 
pressure, the pressure at the 
last riser will be lower than, in 
the boiler. The difference in 
pressure, or pressure loss, p, 
causes the water line in the 
return main to be higher than 
in the boiler. The added height 
of water in the return is that 
of a column of -water which 
pressure p will support. Thus, 
if boiler-pressure is 2 lb. per sq. 
in., and the pressure at the far 
end of the main is 1 1 12 lb. , with 
water weighing 61 lb. per cu. ft. 

(0.035 lb. per cu. in.) , the water 
in the return will stand (2 — 

1.50) -s- 0.035 or 14 in. above 
the water-line of the boiler. In 
this instance, unless the water- 
line of the boiler is IS in. or 
more below the last riser or 
radiator-connection, water i3 
liable to flood the steam-main 
and cause hammering and poor 
circulation in the radiators near 
the end of the run. 

Fig. 15, showing the various 
pressure losses existing in a 
vapor system, illustrates the 
method of approximately esti- 
mating pressure losses in any 
low-pressure heating system. The height of the water line in the return piping above 
the boiler water line then may be determined. The example is based on normal or 
designed load conditions of operation. The pressure losses are calculated as follows: 



Rise and Drip for Steam Main 
into Dry Return 


Lift Fittings 

Fig. 13. ^Mechanical Vacuum System 


Let Pi ®» pressure loss, or effective pressure, required to impart initial velocity in the steam 
main and overcome friction at entrance to main, lb. per sq. in.; H = head of water column, ft., 
— P/0.415; then Pi = 1.65 X velocity pressure = 1.65 ® 2 d/9262 ; v — velocity of steam, ft. per 
aec.; d = density of steam. (See Steam Tables, p. 5-04.) Th.e velocity of the steam in the main at 


Table 15. — Rating of Radiator Valves 
When Full Open 

Square Feet Equivalent Direct Radiation 


(Warren Webster Co., Camden, N_ J.) 


Type of Valve 

Size, 

in. 

Pressure at Inlet 

Valve 

2 oz. 

4 oz. 

8 oz. 

1 lb. 

Standard angle. . . 

1/2 

30 

42 

60 

84 


3/4 

62 

87 

124 

175 

“ “ . . . 

1 

102 

147 

204 

294 

“ “ . . . 

1 1/4 

180 

252 

360 

504 

“ “ . . . 

1 1/2 

258 

364 

5 16 

728 

Modulating *. . . . 

1/2 

27 

38 

54 

76 

“ .... 

3/4 

57 

80 

1 13 

160 

“ 

1 

94 

132 

187 

265 

“ .... 

1 1/4 

160 

225 

3 19 

450 


♦Fractional or graduated inlet type. Use 
2-oz. rating for vapor and S-oz. rating for vacuum 
systems. 



Fig. 14. Application of Vacuum Traps to 
2-Pipe System. A. Riser Drip. B. Riser 
and Drip Connection 
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the boiler, as ordinarily designed, usually does not exceed 40 to 50 ft. per sec. at rated load. Assum- 
ing 1 lb. gage pressure at the boiler, d = 0.04, and 

Pi = 1.65 <£(40 2 X 0.04/9262) - 0 . 0111 b. per sq. in. 

P 2 = pressure loss due to friction in. steam main, horizontal connection to riser and riser to 

inlet valve of radiator farthest 

Pi “Pressure boss at Entry to Steam Main <= 0.011 lbu per sq. In. 

P 2 “Pressure Loss in Steam Main to G I.V. “0.188 
Pg “Pressure Loss through Grad. Inlet Valve -==0.125 
P* “Pressure Loss through Thexino.Trap “ 0.125 
P 5 “Pressure Loss through Check or Air Valve = 0.100 

Total Loss = 0.549j»lb__j 


Equiv- Head of Water * 


' 0.415 J 


4.82 ft. “15.8 in 




ter sq. in. 


of Pressure in Return neglected. | | 

Steam Main. Riser Connection, and Riser 
designed for 1 ox. or 0.0625 lb. per sq. in. per 
100 ft. of run ***50 1 for allowance for fittings. 

(2 x0.0625 x 1.5“ 0.188) 

^Rise and Drip 
_175 'Measured Length 



Steam and Return Mains graded 1 in., in 25 ft. 

Pitch of Steam Main “-“ = 6.6 in. 

Pitch of Return Main == 6.08 in. 

Note: In the eaae of Long Steam Mains it sometimes becomes necessary 
to Install "Rise and Drip", as indicated, to keep end of Steam Main 
high enough to Drip into the Dry Return Main at end of run. 

Fig. 15. Pressure Losses in Piping 


from the boiler, lb. per sq. in., 
taken as 1 oz. or 0.0625 lb. per 
Bq. in. per 100 ft. of ran, in- 
cluding all allowances for loss 
through ells and tees. (See 
Figs. 16 and 17.) If no actual 
estimate for ells or tees is 
made, 1.5 L is usually suffi- 
ciently accurate, L being the 
measured length, ft., from 
boiler outlet to last radiator 
valve. 

Then P 2 (approx.) 

= 0.0625 X (l.SZ/100) 

*= 0.094 Z/100 lb. per sq.m. 

p 3 = pressure differential 
required to overcome pressure 
loss through a graduated inlet 
valve wide open. With proper 
valve size, P 3 should not ex- 
ceed 0.125 lb. per sq. in. at 
normal rated operation. Exact 
data should be obtained from 
the maker of valve used. 

P 4 = pressure differential 
required to overcome pressure 
loss through the radiator re- 
turn valve as applied to a 
vapor system. In thermostatic 
return valves for vapor sys- 
With thermostatic valves for pres- 


tems in normal operation, P 4 (approx.) “ 0.125 lb. persq. in. 
sure systems (1 to 2 lb.) , F 4 = (approx.) 0.25 lb. 

P x = pressure loss in radiator and return lines; it is negligible if returns are properly graded. 
p s =* effective pressure causing air-vent check valve to open at end of return line, or the effective 
pressure to operate check valve on return line at boiler, whichever is greater. Air-vent check valves 
usually are rated on a basis of completely venting the system of air in 40 min. at starting, with a 
pressure differential of 0.0625 lb. per aq. in. In normal operation perhaps 0.05 lb. or less is required. 
A horizontal swing check may require approximately 0.10 lb. per sq. in. in normal operation. A 
swing check in the return main adjacent to the boiler, or on a drip line, requires an effective head 
of approximately 3 in. to 4 in. of water, = 3 = 0.103 to 0.138 lb. per sq. in. The cubic content of 
the radiation and connecting piping is approximately 3 cu. ft. per 100 sq. ft. of installed direct 
radiation. 

The sum of the losses JP as above indicated is 

P = Px -f- P 2 + Pz •+ P 4 H- Pb = 0.011 +- (0.094 E/lOO) + 0.125 + 0.125 +- 0.10 
= 0.361 -h (0.094 L/lOO). 

Assuming L = 200 ft., P - 0.361 -f- 0.18S “ 0.549 lb. per sq. in.; then H — P/0.415 = 1.32 ft. 
“ 15.8 in. 


During the starting period (cold radiation and maximum pressure condition.) the 
condensation rate, and consequently, the weight of steam Slow and pressure loss in the 
main, inlet valve, and radiator trap may approximate twice the amounts stated. For 
the example given, H then approximately equals 30 in. Vapor systems using thermo- 
static traps place the air trap on the return main 24 to 30 in. above normal water line of 
boiler to prevent flooding of the dry return main. 

PRESSURE LOSS IN' STEAM MALNS. — The pressure loss in a pipe full of flowing 
steam may be approximated by the TJnwin or Babcock formula 


1 IL X (1 +■ 3.6/d) L J 

where W = weight of steam flow, lb. per min.; L = length of pipe, ft.; d = diam. of 
pipe, in.; y = density of steam, lb. per cu. ft.; p = loss of pressure, lb. per sq. in. Figs. 
16 and 17 are based on this formula. Under normal conditions of operation, 1 sq. ft. of 
direct radiation will condense 0.25 to 0.30 lb. per hour. The density of steam, y , is 
0.04 lb. for 2.3 lb. per sq. in. pressure. The capacities of steam mains in Table 19 were 
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calculated by the above formula, the pressure loss p being limited to 1 oz. or 0.062 1b- 
per sq.. in. per 100 ft. of straight pipe. To allow for fittings, use the data in Table 1$. 
The steam main should not be smaller than the riser connected to it. 

ALLOWABLE PRESSURE PROP IN LOW-PRESSURE, VAPOR AND VACUUM 
STEAM-HEATING MAINS. — Usual practice has been to design ste am -heating maips 
in buildings on a basis of 1 oz. pressure drop per 100 ft. of run regardless of length. Good 
practice (1935) limits the total drop in pressure from boiler to the farthest radiator to 
approximately the values given in Table 17. 

The allowable pressure loss per 100 ft. of run is pi = {p t -s- (Z/100)} , where pt = total 
allowable pressure drop, and L = length of run, ft. See Table 18. The length of run 
includes allowances for elbows, side outlet tees and valves. 


Table 16. — Resistance of Valves and Fittings 
L ength of pipe to be added to measured length of r un to obtain, equivalent length of run, in feet. 


Pipe si ze, in. 2 1 /2 10 12 14 

Standard elbow . 35 59 47 ~53 

Side outlet tee . . 69 76 90 105 

Gate valve 13 15 18 20 

Globe valve 105 118 140 160 

Ang le valve 47 5 2 63 72 


Table 17. — Pressure Drop in Steam Mains 


Type of System Total Drop 

One-pipe low-pressure gravity systems, equivalent length of run 200^ ft. or less 2 oz. 

Two-pipe low-pressure gravity systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. or less 2 oz. 

Two-pipe vapor systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. or less 2 oz. 

One-pipe low-pressure gravity systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. to 6QQ ft. .. . 4 oz. 

Two-pipe low-pressure gravity systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. to 600 ft.. . 4 oz. 

Two-pipe vapor systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. to 400 ft 2 oz. 

Two-pipe vapor systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. to 600 ft 4 oz. 

Vacuum pump systems, equivalent length of run 200 ft. to 600 ft 4 oz. 

Vacuum pu mp systems, e q uivalent length of run 200 ft. to J200 ft. . L ._ 1 . . 8 oz. 


Table 18. — Pressure Drop, Ounces per Square Inch per 100 Feet of Run. 


Total Drop, 


Equivalent Length of Run, feet 


oz.persq. in. 

IOO 

i 200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

2 

2 

1 

0. 67 

0. 50 

0. 40 

0. 33 



.... 

.... 

4 

j 4 

2 

1.33 

l 

.80 

. 67 


. . . - 

.... 

.... 

8 


1 4 

2. 66 

2 

1.6 

1. 33 

1 .14 

1 

0.89 

0. 80 


Table 19. — Capacities of Steam Mains, Branches and Risers 
Capacities stated in equivalent square feet of direct radiation. One sq. ft. of equivalent direct 
radiation assumed to condense 0.25 lb. of steam per hr. 


Noj - ^ lal 
Pipe riize, 
in. 

Steam Mains and Down-feed 
Risers Dripped; Branches to 
Risers Dripped, Steam and Con- 
densate Flowing in Same Direction . 

Branches to Risers 
Not Dripped* 

Up-feed Supply Risers 

One-pipe 

Gravity- 

Systems 

Two-pipe 
Gravity, 
Vapor and 
Vacuum 
Systems 

One-pipe 
Gravity 
Systems f 

Two-pipe 
Gravity, 
Vapor and 
Vacuum 
Systems J 

Pressure Loss, oz. per 100 ft. 

1 

2 

4 

3/ 4 

§ 

§ 

§ 



25 

30 

1 

55 

80 

1 10 

20 

26 

45 

55 

1 1/4 

120 

175 

245 

55 

58 

98 

1 20 

1 1/2 

190 

270 

380 

80 

95 

152 

190 

2 

385 

550 

770 

165 

195 

288 

385 

21/2 

635 

900 

1,270 

260 

395 

464 

635 

3 

1,165 

1,645 

2,325 

47 5 

700 

799 

1165 

31/2 

1,735 

2,460 

3,475 

745 

11 50 

1 144 

1735 

4 

2,460 

3,475 

4,915 

1110 

1700 

1520 

2460 

5 

4,545 

6,430 

9,090 

2180 

31 50 


.... 

6 

7,460 

10,555 

14,925 





8 

15,335 

21,970 

31,070 




.... 

10 

28,345 

40,085 

56,690 





12 

45,490 

64,335 

90,990 






* Radiator branches more than 8 ft. long to be one pipe size larger than table. 


by A.SJELV.E. Research Laboratory. 
Table 21 for size of Radiator Valves. 


t Based on testa 


% Based on 1 osb. pressure loss per 100 ft. run. 6 See 
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Pressure Loss per 100 Ft., Lb. per Sq. In. Cl Oz.= ,0025 Lb, per Sq. In.) 



Pressure Loss per 100 Ft., Lb. per Sq. In. (1 Oz. = .0626 Lb. per Sq. In.) 



Equivalent Direct Radiation ( Con’d 0.25 Lb. 
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Exa-mplu. — la a vapor system the measured distance from the boiler to the farthest radiator, 
including allowances for ells, is 350 ft. Total allowable drop is 2 oz. Allowable drop per 1QQ ft., 
2 *5- (350/100) = 0.57 oz. = 0.0350 lb. per sq. in. A horizontal line through, this pressure loss 
per 100 ft. in Figs. 16 and 17, intersects the diagonal pipe size lines. The equivalent direct radian 
tion for a 2-in. pipe is read at the top of the chart as 285 sq.. ft. 

PIPE SIZES FOR LOW-PRESSURE STEAM, VAPOR AND VACUUM: SYSTEMS. 
— Tables 19 and 20 may be used to determine pipe sizes in buildings for all types of low- 
pressure steam and vapor systems. They represent present (1935) practice. The rat- 
ing of the steam mains is based on pressure losses of 1 oz., 2 oz., and 3 oz. per 100 ft. of 
run. To design the steam main for a fixed total pressure loss, P, for a length, L, determine 
the pressure loss per 100 ft. of run, equal to P -v-X/lOO; locate this pressure loss on the 
chart; from the intersection of the horizontal pressure loss line with the vertical line 
corresponding to the weight of steam to be carried by the pipe per hour or the equivalent 
direct radiation, determine the nearest size of pipe required. It is advisable in any large 
gravity steam system to cheek the total pressure loss in the system. 

Table 20. — Capacities of Dry and Wet Return Mains 

Capacities stated in equivalent square feet of direct radiation. 


Nominal 
Pipe 
Size, in. 


3/4 

1 

11/4 
1 1/2 

2 

21/2 

3 

31/2 


1- and 2-pipe 
Gravity and 
Vapor 
Systems Up 
to 200 Et.* 


320 

670 

1,058 

2,300 

3,800 

7,000 

10,000 


Dry Return. Mains 


l - and 2-pipe Gravity Systems 
Exceeding 200 ft. Length * 


Length, L, ft. 


300 


370 
770 
1,210 
2 , *40 
4,380 
8,000 
11,500 


400 


320 

670 

1,058 

2,300 

3,800 

7,000 

10,000 


600 


275 

480 

757 

1,630 

2,770 

5,000 

7,200 


2-pipe Vapor Systems 
Exceeding 200 ft. Length* 


Length, i, ft. 


300 


285 

595 

945 

2,140 

3,470 

6,250 

8,800 


400 


250 

520 

820 

1,880 

3,040 

5,480 

7,800 



' ' 1 

Vacuum System 

Wet Return Mains 


Return Mains and Return i 

Gravity and Vapor Systems. Pressure 

Pipe 


Risers * 


Loss, 

1/2 in. Water per 1 00 ft. Run f 

Size, in. 

Length, L, it. 

' Length, JL, ft. 


100 

300 

600 

100 

200 

400 

600 

3/4 

800 

462 

326 



! 


1 

1,400 

810 

570 

1,525 

1,083 

762 

625 

11/4 

2,400 

1,387 

976 

3,255 

2,311 

1,627 

1,335 

U/2 

3,800 

2,195 

1,547 

4,541 

3,224 

2,270 

1,862 

2 

8,000 

4,622 

3,256 

8,450 

6,000 

4,425 

3,463 

21/2 

13,400 

7,745 

5,453 

13,176 

9,355 

6,588 

5,402 

3 

21 ,400 

12,360 

8,710 

21,122 

1 5,000 

10,511 

8,660 

31/2 

32,000 

18,490 

1 3,020 

32,500 

23,075 

16,250 

13,323 

4 

4*000 

25,430 

17,910 

45,077 

32,000 

22,538 

| 18.482 


* Recommendations of Joint Committee, A..S.II.V.E. and H.P.C. N.A., also A.S.H.Y.E. Minimum 
Requirements Code. 

t Calculated from formula proposed by Dx. Biel- (See Heating, Ventilation and Air Condition- 
ing, p. 416, John "Wiley & Sons, New York.) 

Note. — For capacities for any length of run L\, divide capadties given in table in the column 
under Length, Z by VL/Zi. Minimum grade for steam and dry return mains 1 in. per 40 ft. 
Minimum grade for horizontal branches to radiators 1 in. per 20 ft. Above table applies to pipes 
properly reamed and first-class workmanship. 


Table 21. — Radiator Valve Capacities and Vertical Connections 


Square feet, equivalent direct radiation 



Single Pipe 
Gravity 
Systems 

| Two-pipe Gravity Systems 

Vapor and 
Vacuum Systems 

Size, in. 

Radiator Supply 

V al ve 

Return Trap 

, s/ * 

1 1/4 

U/2 

2 

'26 

55 

8 1 

165 

30 

55 

120 

190 

385 

120 

190 

335 

Use manufacturers, 
listed capacities 
for valves and 
return traps 
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5. EXHAUST STEAM HEATING 

The economy of using exhaust steam for heating is apparent, since approximately 
only 7% of the heat above 32° F. supplied to the average non-condensing engine appears 
as work in the steam cylinder. Approximately 80% of the exhaust may he utilized for 
heating, drying, etc. The steam consumption of non-condensing automatic high-speed 
engines and turbines in first class condition with atmospheric exhaust is given in Table 
22, when operating at normal load. The arrangement of piping for an exhaust steam 
heating system is shown in Fig. 18. 

Direct-acting feed pumps consume approximately 4% of the total steam generated 
by boilers; forced draft equipment approximately 2% to 3%. A feedwater heater will 
condense approximately 17% of the total weight of exhaust steam when heating feed- 
water from 50° to 210° F., and 6% when heating the water from 150° to 210° F. The 
latter assumption may be used when all of the exhaust is utilized and the heating returns 
are piped back to the feedwater heater. Allow 20% loss by radiation in piping and heater 
in determining the net direct radiation which the power equipment will supply. 


£ 

<35 



Example. — Required the amount of direct radiation (0.25 lb. condensation per eq. ft. per hour) 
which a 200-kw. non-condensing engine-driven unit will supply; hand-fired natural-draft boiler 
plant and 5 lb. back-pressure on the engine. 

Solution . — Boilers must evaporate: 200 X 4S = 9500 lb. of water per hour for engine; 

(9600 X 0.04) /( 1.00 — 0.04) = 400 lb. per hour for feed pump, or a total of 10,000 lb. per hour. 

The feedwater heater will condense approximately 6% of this amount or 600 lb., leaving 
(10,000 — 500) ** 9400 lb. of steam per hour for heating. Deducting 20% from this amount for 
unavoidable losses, 7520 lb. of steam per hour is available for the radiation. Maximum amount 
of radiation which plant will supply is: 7520 0.25 - 30,000 sq. ft. 

A vacuum system should be used in. conjunction with, exhaust steam heating in order 
to obtain good steam circulation with a minimum of back pressure on the engine. For 
additional information, see L. A. Harding, Power from Process and Space Heating Steam, 
Trans . A.S. H.V. E., 1930. 


Table 22. — Approximate Steam Consumption of High-speed Engines and Turbines 

rise of Unit Steam Consumption per Hour 

I.Hp. kw. Per I.Hp. Per kw. 


Engines 100 1b. Gage Initial Pressure 


10-25 


45 


50 

30 

33 

51 

100 

65 

29 

55 

300 

200 

28 

43 


Turbines 150 lb. Gage Initial Pressure 



50 


56 


100 


47 


200 


41 


500 


36 


1000 


34 


1 kw. = 1.34 electrical Hp. Allowing for efficiency of engine and generator, 1 kw. at the gen- 
erator terminals requires approximately 1.55 I.Hp. The above water rates will be increased approxi- 
mately 3% for 2 lb. back-pressure and 10.5% for 5 lb. back-pressure. 
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6. DIRECT HOT-WATER HEATING 

SYSTEMS IN USE. Direct hot-water radiator heating systems may be divided into 
two general classes: 1. AH systems operating by gravity only, depending on the differ- 
ence in density of the water columns in the flow- and return-lines to cause circulation; 
2. Systems in which a forced circulation is maintained by a pump placed just in front of 
the boiler or heater on the return-line. Class 2 systems usually are employed only in 
large installations, or in district heating service. 

GRAVITY HOT-WATER HEATING SYSTEM. — The gravity systems are: a. Up- 
feed systems, using basement mains; i>. Down-feed systems, using overhead or attic 
mains. Up-feed systems may have either a 1-pipe or 2-pip© basement main; and the 
latter type may have either a direct or a reversed return main. (See Fig. 20, for reversed 
return.) The down-feed systems may have either single or double risers. Either sys- 
tem may operate with an open or a closed expansion tank, as shown in Fig. 19. In gen- 
eral, the down-feed or overhead systems are more positive, permit the use of smaller 
mains and risers, and provide for the automatic removal of air from radiators and piping. 
For proper installation of overhead mains and branches, the headroom in the attic must 
be at least 4 ft. If the overhead mains can be run at the ceiling of the top floor, thi* 
restriction does not apply. Mains in attics must be well insulated to prevent freezing. 

Under-feed systems 
are used where basement 
space of little or no value 
is available, and the 
radiation is located on 
two or more floors; or 
where attic space is so 
limited that overhead 
mains and branches can- 
not be installed. Under- 
feed systems are liable 
to be unsatisfactory in 
buildings less than two 
stories high, as the mo- 
tive head, with radiators 
on the first floor only, 
is so slight, that faulty 
or deficient circulation 
is probable- 

The only rational 
method for designing 
gravity flow hot-water 
piping is to balance the 
friction head against the 
head available. The 
head available is cal- 
culated from the differ- 
ence in weight of the 
water in the flow and 
return lines. The fric- Tig. 19 , Expansion Tank Connections 

tion head formulas for 

pipe of American manufacture, valves and fittings, was determined by Dr. F. E. 
Giesecke, in 1924. Space limitations do not permit of the reproduction, of the method 
or tables required to use the rational basis for determining pipe sizes. 

See The Friction of Water in Pipes and Fittings, F. E. Giesecke, Univ. of Texas Bull. Mo. 1759; 
The Art of Heating Buildings by Gravity-flow Hot Water Heating Systems, F. E. Giesecke, a thesis 
for the doctor’s degree conferred by the Univ. of Illinois, June, 1924. See also Heating and Vent. 
Mag., for The Friction of Water in Elbows, F. E. Giesecke, C. P. Iteming, and J. W. Knudson, Jr., 
Bureau of Engineering Research, Univ. of Texas IBull. 2712, March 22, 1927. 

Up-feed, One-pipe Systems. — The up-feed, 1-pipe system consists of a supply main 
in the basement, sloping down. 3/4 in. per 10 ft., from a point close to the ceiling above the 
boiler to beyond the last supply branch, after which it drops and returns to the boiler, 
together with flow-risers and radiator branches taken, off at the top, and return-branches 
entering at the side or bottom of the main. The main is of the same diameter throughout 
the circuit- In the case of branches near the boiler, or branches supplying only upper- 
floor radiators, flow connections may bs> made to the supply main at 45° instead of at the 
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top. Radiators on upper floors "will assist the circulation in radiators on the first floor, 
if the upper-floor risers are taken from the side of the branches supplying the first floor 
radiators. See Fig- 19J. and B. First-floor branches usually are all full size. 

Radiators should be connected at the top to the supply by a union-elbow, and at the 
bottom to the return , by a quick-opening hot-water radiator valve. Only one valve is 
required to control a radiator. The area of the last radiators on a main should be in- 
creased from 5 % to 10%, as the temperature of the water is gradually decreased in pass- 
ing through the preceding radiators; it is advisable to increase the size of branch and riser 
connections at the end of a main by one pipe size. 

Tables 23 and 24 (J. J. Hogan) give data for proportioning piping. In using the tables, 
all mains must be measured back to the boiler. For mains over 100 ft. long, reduce the 



Up-feed 2-pipe System. — The up-feed, 2-pipe system, Fig. 20, comprises two mains 
in the basement, a feed- and return-main, connected, respectively, to the inlet and return 
risers of the radiators. This system will prove satisfactory if it has a “reversed return,” 
that iff, the return-main begins at the first radiator connected to the feed-main, and par- 
allels the latter to the last radiator, whence it returns to the boiler. It is the same sizie 
throughout as the feed-main. With a “direct-return,” that is, with the return-main 
beginning at last radiator connected to the feed-main, water will circulate first through 
radiators nearest the boiler, having heat abstracted from it, and then through succeeding 


Table 23. — Sizes of Basement Hains for Hot-water, Up-feed, Open Tank Heating 
Systems. (Mains up to 100 ft. long) 


Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Direct 
Radiation, 
sq. ft. 

Indirect 
Radiation, 
sq. ft. 

Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Direct 
Radiation, 
sq. ft. 

Indirect 
Radiation, 
sq . f t. 

Pipe 

Size, 

in. 

Direct 
Radiation, 
Sq. ft. 

Indirect 
Radiation 
ST. ft. 

IV* 

135 

100 

3 1/2 

850 

650 

7 

4,800 

3,900 

I V 2 

220 

135 

4 

1100 

850 

8 

6,200 

5,000 

2 

350 

225 

4 1/2 

1350 

1050 

9 

7,700 1 

6,300 

21/2 

460 

320 

5 

1700 

1350 

10 

9,800 

7,900 

3 ! 

675 

500 

6 

3600 

2900 

12 

14,000 | 

1 1,400 


Table 24. — Sizes of Branches and Risers for Hot-water, Up-feed, Open Tank Heating 
Systems with Easement Mains 


Pipe 

Size, 

| Direct Radiation, sq. f 

t. 

Pipe 

Size, 

Direct Radiation, sq. ft. 

1 st 

2 d 

3d 

4th 

1 st 

2 d 

3d 

4th 

in. 

Floor 

Floor 

Floor 

Floor 

in. 

Floor 

Floor 

Floor 

Floor 

S /4 

30 

45 

1 55 

70 

21/2 

400 

490 

525 

550 

1 

60 

75 

85 

95 

3 

620 

650 

690 

730 

1 V4 

1 10 

120 

135 

150 

31/2 

820 

870 

920 

970 

1 V 2 

180 

195 

210 

230 

4 

1050 

1120 

1185 

1250 

2 

29 p 

320 

! 350 

370 

41/2 

1325 , 

1400 

1485 

1560 
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radiators in turn. The last radiators thus will be slow* in war ming up and the system 
may prove unsatisfactory. With the reversed return each radiator offers the same 
resistance to the flow of water and all become warm at the same time. With the reversed 
return, the flow is in the same direction as in the flow main. The return increases pro- 
gressively in size while the flow main decreases. Flow mains should slope up from, and 
return mains down to, the boiler 3/4 in. per 10 ft. Pipe sizes in Tables 23 and 24 will 
apply to 2 -pipe systems, and. the size of main should be reduced or increased as rapidly 
as the change in radiation supply will permit. A “starting pipe” of from 1 1/4 to 2 i/ a in. 
diam. is, in government work, installed between the flow main and the return at the boiler in 
under-feed systems, to assist establishing initial circulation between flow and return headers. 

EQUALIZATION OF PIPES. — The relative capacities of different sizes of pipe for 
the same friction loss per 1000 ft. of run are as follows: 

Pipe Size, in 1/2 s / 4 I l^l 1 ^ 2 2 */a 3 31/2 4 5 6 7 8 

Relative Capacity. 2 5 10 20 30 60 110 175 269 380 650 1050 1600 2250 

The equivalent numbers are proportional to the 5/ 2 powers of the diameters and the 
quantity of water W flowing equals Xd^, where K — a constant and d — pipe diameter, in. 

Example. — Find a pip? of equivalent capacity to a 1 1/4-, 1 1/2- and 2 -in. pipe. 

SAution . — The equivalent capacity numbers are 1 1/4 = 20; 1 1/2 =30; 2-in. = 60. 20.-}- 30 +- 60 
= 110 , which is the number equivalent to a 2 Vs-ia. pipe. 

DETAILS OF PIPING SYSTEMS FOR GRAVITY HOT- WATER HEATING.— 
Mains and Tranches must be uniformly graded with provision for expansion and contrac- 
tion by means of flexible double elbow joints or otherwise. Air traps and pockets must 
he avoided and automatic air outlets provided at the top of all points where such pockets 
may occur. Eccentric fittings must be used wherever the mains are reduced 
in. size to keep the tops of the pipe in the same plane and avoid air pockets. 

The piping must be so arranged that the system will completely drain of 
water when the blow-off cock at the boiler is open. Branch mains from a 
header at the boiler must all rise to the same elevation; the tops of all 
branches must lie in the same plane as they start away from the boiler. 

Long Sweep Fittings must be used on all main piping and branches. 

Risers supplying radiators on two or more floors should be connected 
through special tees, known as O. S. flttings, to the branches. See Fig. 21 . 

The deflector to divert the current of flow into the outlet of the tee will p 1Q q 
favor the radiators on the intermediate or lower floors. The maximum Fitting 
length of branch employed above the floor for connecting either steam or 
water radiators is 9 in. The branch must run in the floor or under the ceiling if longer 
than 9 in. Risers to upper floors should not be over 2 in. from finished walls. 

Radiators should be connected to the flow at the top and to the return at the bottom. 
A single valve on the return thus will control the radiator. With both connections made 
at the bottom, two valves are necessary. 

Air Removal. — Small air cocks or automatic air relief valves should be attached to the 
high point of each radiator on all up-feed systems and opened periodically to relieve air 
accumulations. Automatic air valves heretofore have been Liable to derangement and to 
passing water as well as air. Unless air accumulations are removed, faulty circulation 
and failure to heat the radiator will result. 

EXPANSION TANKS. — A suitabLe tank to take care of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of water in the system must be provided on all low-pressure hot-water heating sys- 
tems. This tank should be opened and connected to the nearest return riser or to a sep- 
arate expansion line at an elevation at least 3 ft. above the highest radiator. The capacity 
of the tank depends on the amount of water in the system and on its temperature range. 
Water heated from 32° to 212° F. increases in volume approximately 4.33%. Hence, for 
every 23 gal. of water in the system at 32° F., a tank capacity of 1 gal. must be provided, 
when water is heated to 212° F. Cast-iron radiators have an internal volume of about 
1 1/2 pint per sq. ft.; steel radiators and 1-in. pipe contain about 1 pint per sq. ft. of surface. 
It generally is assumed that the intemaL volume of radiators is 50% of the volume of 
the entire system and the capacity C of the tanks on this basis, therefore, would be, 
C — (R X 2) 0.125, where C = capacity, gal. and R = sq. ft. of radiation in radiators. 

Table 25 shows the sizes and capacities of commercial expansion tanks. These are 
slightly smaller in the larger sizes than given by the above formula, but will prove satis- 
factory with all systems employing up to 6009 sq. ft. of radiation. 1 or larger systems, the 
size of the tank should be determined separately. 

Expansion tanks on 1-pipe systems preferably are connected through an expansion 
line from the high point of the main, just above the boiler connection, to a return bend 
just below the tank, with a return circulating line connected through the side of the bend 
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with the return main at the bailer. See Fig. 19. A 1 1/4-in. vent from the top of the tank 
should lead through the roof withal y^-in. overflow' connected in the vent line just above 
the tank. The vent should discharge into an open sink or a drain near the boiler. In 
small installations, the expansion line may be connected to a radiator return riser. 

CLOSED TAXK SYSTEMS. — In open-tank systems, the highest temperature practi- 
cally possible is 212° F. At this temperature, the water, rising into the open tank, will 
boil and empty the system of water. The remedy is to raise the pressure on the system, 
which, by increasing the hydrostatic head, will raise the boiling point. The hydrostatic 
head may be increased by interposing a column of mercury in the expansion line. A 
device for this purpose is the Honeywell “heat generator,” Fig. 22. Water entering the 
generator forces the mercury up in tube A, until a head of 20 in. or 10 lb. is established, 
and the entrance to the tube is uncovered. "Water and air then may pass to the expansion 
tank. Any excess of mercury over that required to fill tube 
A, returns by tube B to the reservoir. When the system 
cools, water flows back in tube A as the mercury column 
drops, the small head of mercury at the outlet of the tube 
being overcome by the head of water in the expansion tank. 
The 10-lb. increase in static pressure makes possible a 
temperature of 240° F. in the system, and allows the use of 
smaller radiators. A greater difference in temperature will 
exist between flow and return risers than in open tank sys- 
tems, giving a greater motive head, and permitting smaller 
mains and risers to be used. As the system will contain 
less water, it will be more sensitive both in heating up and 
in cooling off. The “generator” may he located any place 
in the expansion line, excepting close to the expansion tank. 
Other devices for the same purpose as described for the 
generator are available. 


Table 25. — Sizes and Capacities of Expansion Tanks 


Size, 

No. 

Size, 

in. 

Capacity, 

cal. 

Set. Ft. of 
Radiation 

fc>ize, 

No. 

Size, 

in. 

Capacity, 

gal. 

Sq. Ft. of 
Radiation 

0 

10X20 

8 

250 

5 

16X36 

32 

1300 

1 

12X20 

10 

300 

6 

16X48 

42 

2000 

2 

12X30 

15 

500 

7 

18X60 

66 

3000 

3 

14X30 

20 

700 

8 

20X60 

82 

5000 

4 

16X30 

26 

950 

9 

22X60 

100 

6000 



7. FURNACE HEATING 

The term applied to warming or heating a building by a hot-air furnace is Jumace 
heating. Furnaces for soft coal usually are designed with a secondary air supply or over- 
draft, to admit heated air at the surface of the fire to consume the volatile gases liberated 
immediately after firing. The over-draft should be so controlled that it may be checked 
or closed when the fuel has coked. Soft coal also may be burned efficiently in the under- 
feed type of furnace. 

The furnace should be centrally located in the basement with reference to the rooms 
to be heated, and preferably toward the side or sides exposed to prevailing winds in winter. 
This arrangement favors the more exposed rooms by shortening the leaders to them and 
reduces the length of cold-air duct which should run from the exposed side of the building. 
In operation, some or all of the air circulated is cold air drawn from outdoors through the 
cold-air duct, passed through the space between the heater and its jacket, and warmed by 
contact with the surface of the combustion chamber and the radiator just above it. 

LEADERS AND STACKS. — Leaders are the nearly horizontal round pipes in the 
basement, connecting the furnace to the vertical rectangular pipes or stacks leading to the 
register grilles. Leaders should pitch upward toward the base of the stack at least 1 in. 
per ft. For best results, they should not be over 12 to 15 ft. long. Stacks should run 
between the studding of interior walls or partitions. If placed in outside w'alls, the cooling 
effect reduces their efficiency, both in temperature of air and velocity of flow. Leaders 
and stacks usually are made of bright IX tin, although for leaders larger than 12 in., gal- 
vanized steel, No. 26 U. S. Std. gage, is used. Leaders, boots and stacks, and also the 
furnace, should be covered with first-class insulation. As stacks are usually in a 4-in. 
studding-space, with a net depth of about 3 3 /4 in., they should be kept as deep as possible. 
Steel lath or expanded metal should be used in front of all such stacks which usually have 
but one lay^r of asbestos-paper covering. The double-wall stack, with space between 
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inside and outside pipes, and without asbestos covering, is more effective. Attention is 
called to the fact that where large second-floor rooms are heated by one register, 6-in. 
stud partitions usually are required on. the first floor. 

Design, of Furnace Heating Systems 

HEAT DOSS AND AIR REQUIRED. — The size of the fur na ce, and of the connecting 
leaders, stacks, etc., depends on: 1. The actual heat loss from each room in the building, 
including wall and glass transmission losses, as well as loss due to infiltration. 2. The 
amount of air to be circulated per hour, -which, in turn, is based on this heat loss. A 
building is heated by hot-air by introducing the air into the rooms at a temperature above 
that maintained in. the rooms at the breathing line (approximately 70° F.). The air, in 
cooling, gives up 0.24 B.t.u. per lb. for each degree drop in temperature, thus supplying 
the heat necessary to offset the heat transmission of the walls, etc. The mn-icimiiin tem- 
perature of the air leaving the furnace cap is approximately 190° F.; it leaves the registers 
at 175°. These figures are maximum values, not to be exceeded. If all the air is drawn 
from outdoors, and the outdoor temperature is 0° F., then the air is heated, from 0 to 
190° F., and cooled on entering the room from 175° to 70° F-, or 105° F. That is, 
0.24 X 105 or 25.2 B.t.u. apparently is thrown away for every pound of air circulated. 
If all the air for ventilation must be brought from outdoors, this is the price that must be 
paid for ventilation. It would be the same for equally good ventilation, irrespective of 
the system of heating. Usually, however, much, if not all, of the air may be recirculated. 
In this event, for equal ventilation, the furnace system requires no greater expenditure 
of fuel than a direct steam or hot-water system, and is just as economical when correctly 
designed, installed and operated. The head, producing the flow, is due to the difference 
in weight between the ascending column of heated air and the weight of an imaginary 
similar column of the colder intake air. The system generally is proportioned for recir- 
culating all the air during extreme cold weather. 

WEIGHT OF AIR TO BE CIRCULATED EER HOUR.— Let W = air to be circulated 
per hour, lb.; t — inside temperature to be maintained, deg. F T = temperature of air 
leaving registers deg. F. (assumed 15° lower than temperature leaving furnace cap); 
H = B.t.u- to be supplied to room per hr., as determined by heat loss calculations 
(seepage 11—03). 0.24 X (2* — 0 ~ B.t.u. given up per lb. of air circulated. Then, 

W= E -5- {0.24(T -0} [4] 

The maximum value for T* is approximately 175° F. and t = 70° F. Then, W — H/ 25.2, 
and Q = W/d = W/0.062 = Jff/1.6, where Q — warm air entering the room, cu. ft. per 
hr., and d = density of entering air = 0.062 at 175° F. 

HEAT REQUIRED FROM FURNACE, BASED OF RECIRCULATION.— 1 The heat 
required per hour from the furnace depends on the temperature of the entering air. It 
will be a maximum if all air circulated is taken from outdoors, and a minimum if all the 
air is recirculated. Let h — B.t.u. required from heater per hr.; T e — temperature of 
air entering heater = 65° F.; T& = temperature of air leaving heater — 190°. Then 

h = 0.24 {T h - T C )W [5] 

Substituting the values given above for Th and T e , h — 1.2 if. 

SIZE OF FURNACE. — The capacity of the furnace for heating air depends primarily 
on the amount of coal that may be burned per hour or (rate of combustion) X (grate area). 
With an assumed rate of combustion, capacity depends on grate area. Grate area, there- 
fore, is the basis for rating and comparison of hot-air furnaces. The average rate of com- 
bustion in furnace heating ranges from 3 to 4 lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hr. In zero 
weather this rate may be as high as 6 lb., and readily is obtainable with the ordinary height 
of residence chimney, that is, at least 35 ft. A properly-designed furnace will have a com- 
bined furnace-and-grate efficiency of 55 to 60*%. 

FURNACE RATING BASED ON EFFICIENCY AND RATE OF COMBUSTION. — 
The B.t.u- per hr. that a furnace can impart to the air (not to the room) also may be 
estimated from the grate area by assuming that the average coal used has a heat value of 
12,000 B.t.u. per lb. A combined furnace-and-grate efficiency of 55U and a maximum 
combustion rate of 6 lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hr. for coldest weather conditions also 
usually are assumed. 

GRATE SURFACE REQUIRED BASED ON RECIRCULATION. — The area of the 
grate is readily calculated when the heat to be supplied per br. has been determined. Let 
if = B.t.u. to be supplied per hr.; h = B.t.u. required from furnace per hr. for heating 
the air = 1.2 if; C = B.t.u. of coal per lb.; EJ = combined furnace-and-grate efficiency; 
= rate of combustion, lh>. of coal per sq. ft. of grate per hr.; Q = grate area, sq. ft. 
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Table 26. — Air-heating Capacity of 'Warm-air Furnaces 


Fire-pot 

Casing * 

Total Cross- 
sectional Area 
of Heat Pipes, 
sq. in. 

Diameter, in. ; 

Area, sq. ft. 

Diameter, in. 

18 

1.8 

30-32 

180 

20 

2.2 

34-36 

280 

22 

2.6 

36-40 

360 

24 

3. 1 

40-44 

470 

26 

3.7 

44-50 

565 

28 

4.3 

48-56 

650 

30 

4.9 

52-60 

730 


Number and Size of Heat 
Pipes that May be 
Supplied 


3-9" or 4-8" 

( 2-10" and 2-9" 

(_ 2— 9" and 2— 8" 
r 3-10" and 2-9" 

{ 4- 9" and 2-8" 

( 3-10" and 1-9" 

\ 2-10" and 5-8" 
r 5-10" and 3-9" 

( 3-10" 4- 9" and 2-8" 
( 2-12", 3-10" and 3-9" 
t 5-10", 3- 9" and 2-8" 
( 3-12", 3-10" and 3-8" 
\ 5-10", 5- 9" and 1-8" 


* The casing diameter should be such, that the minimum cross-sectional area between casing and 
radiator ■will be at least 20 % greater than the total cross-sectional area of all the heat-pipes. 


Table 27. — Capacities and Dimensions of 'Warm-air Piping and Registers 


Diameter 
of Round 
Cellar or 
Riser- 
pipe, in. * 

Proper Size 
of 

Rectangular 
Riser-pipe, 
in.* 1 

Area of 
Riser- 
pipe, 
sq. in. 

Required 
Area of 
Register- 
face, 
sq. in.* 

Diameter 
of Round 
Cellar or 
Riser- 
pipe, in.* 

Proper Size 
of 

Rectangular 
Riser-pipe, 
in.* 1 

Area of 
Riser- 
pipe, 
sq. in. 

Required 
Area of 
Register- 
face, 
sq. in.* 

6 

3 

X 9 1/2 

28 

52 

13 

6X22 

132 

242 

61/2 

31/2X 9 1/2 

33 

62 

131/2 

8X18 

143 

254 

7 

31/2X11 

38 

72 

14 

8X19 

154 

276 

71/2 

31/2X12 1/2 

44 

84 

141/2 

8X201/2 

165 

298 

8 

31/2X14 

50 

96 

15 

8X22 

176 

320 

81/2 

4 

X 1 4 

57 

108 

16 

8X25 

201 

358 

9 

4 

X 16 

64 

120 

17 

10X22 1/2 

227 

410 

91/2 

4 

X 1 8 

71 

134 

18 

10X251/2 

254 

450 

10 

4 

X20 

78 

142 

19 

12X231/2 

283 

508 

101/2 

6 

X 14 1/2 

86 

158 

20 

12X26 

31 4 

554 

11 

6 

X 1 6 

95 

176 

21 

12X281/2 

346 

618 

m/2 

6 

X 17 1/2 

104 

194 

22 

14X27 

380 

686 

12 

6 

X 19 

1 13 

204 

23 

14x291/2 

415 

70 7 

121/2 

6 

X 20 1/2 

122 

222 

24 

14X32 

452 

770 


* When the required size of pipe falls on the odd half-inch (as 7 1 / 2 , 8 l/s> etc.), the size may be 
increased to the even inch (as 8 for 7 1/21 9 for 8 l/2» etc.), for the first-floor rooms and bath-rooms; 
provided that the pipes for upper-floor rooms, other than bath-rooms, be decreased by 1/2 in. when 
the required sizes fall on the odd half-inch. It is better, however, to use pipes of the sizes given 
above, with proper allowances for length of pipe, extra beads, etc., beyond straight runs 12 ft. long. 


Then h~GX.CX EXE 1.2; H = G X 12,000 X 0.55 X 5.5 = 36,300 G; <3 = 
<1.2 X H) 36,300. 

The usual assumptions with anthracite are: C - 12,000 B.t.u. per lb., R — 4 lb., 

ordinary rate, and 5.5. lb., coldest weather conditions. E = 0.55. Then G = h - 5 - 36,300 
= 1.2 H 36,300 = M -i- 30,250. 

SIZE OF LEADERS APTD STACKS. — The area of the air pipes (leaders and stacks) 
required for a room depends on the quantity of air to be introduced per minute and the 
velocity with which the air will flow with natural circulation. The theoretical velocity of 
air in a duct depends on the difference in weight of the column of heated air and of an 
imaginary column of equal height of air at the temperature of air entering the heater. 

Q/60 = warm air to be introduced per min., cu. ft.; V — attainable velocity of air, 
ft. per min.; H = heat loss, B.t.u. ; A = area of pipe, sq. in. Then, Q/60 = A Y J 144, and 
substituting value of Q = 1271.6; A = 1.5 H/V sq. ft. 

The theoretical velocity of air in a duct is expressed by the formula 


7 = -X 

where V = velocity in the duct, ft. per sec. ; £1 = absolute temperature of air in the vent 
duct; t-z — absolute temperature of external air; h = vertical height of duct, ft.; 2 g = 64 .4. 
Actual velocities will be considerably lower due to loss by friction, which will vary with the 
form and cross-sectional area of the duct and its connections, and the degree of smoothness of 
its interior surface. The following approximate velocities are obtained in Leaders and 
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stacks for the several floors given: First floor, 173 ft. per min.; second floor, 240 ft. per min.; 
third floor, 322 ft. per mm. Then, substituting in the equation in the preceding paragraph, 
we have : Ai = H/ 115 (first-floor pipes, leaders, etc.); A s — H/16Q (second-floor pipes, etc.); 
A 3 — Hj 215 (third-floor pipes, etc.). 

Fig. 23 shows graphically- the results of tests made under the direction of Prof. A- C. 
Willard, and described in Hull* No. 112, Engg. Experiment Station, Ilniv. of Illinois, 
1919. From the test data it was found that the temperature at the registers on the 
second floor is approximately 10° lower than on the first floor, so that if 175° is used for 
the register temperature on the first and third floors, 165° should be used for second-floor 
registers. 

Actual leader and stack sizes are based on the above areas, usin g the nearest t m 
for leader diameter (Table 27), and keeping the stacks of such proportions that the cross- 
sectional dimensions are never in a greater ratio than 3 to 1. For example, a stack 4 X 
20 in. is seldom effective over its full area, it being too narrow and the lar ge rubbing 
surface causing excessive friction. The actual velocities obtained, however, will depend 
on the head causing the flow, and on the friction-head, and seldom will exceed 50% of 
the theoretical velocity. Table 27 gives sizes of round pipe for leaders and of wall pipe 
for stacks, and free areas of registers to connect with them. Leaders over 12 ft. long 
should be iMCjreased 1 in. diameter for each 5 ft. over 12 ft. 

REGISTERS. — The free area through the ordinary register gr ille is approximately 
55% of the gross area. Hence, the register must have double the gross area of the pipe 



Fig. 23. Effect of Register Temperature on 
Leader Capacity 


Fig. 24. Baseboard Reg- 
ister 


Warm-air registers may be placed in the floor, bat preferably in inside partitions for 
first-floor rooms. The base-board register (Fig. 24) usually gives the required capacity 
without resort to floor registers. Base-board registers can be connected to a flue 3 to 
41/2 in., deeper than the studding by making it project 2 in. into the room at the floor 
line, and utilizing the 1 in. space occupied by the lath and piaster, a total increase in 
depth of flue of about 3 in. For upper-floor rooms, registers should be placed in inside 
partition walls, using convex registers for shallow stacks. As a general rule, warm-air 
registers should be so placed as to shorten leader and stack connections as much as possible. 


8. FAN OR BLAST HEATING- SYSTEMS 

The mechanical indirect system of heating known as the fail system or blast system, 
particularly adapted to the warming and ventilating of large structures, consists of 3 
units: 1. A heater of pipes, tubes, or cast-iron sections through which steam, hot water 
or hot gas is passed; 2. A fan or blower to circulate air over the heater surfaces, the air 
being the medium of heat transfer; 3. A system of ducts or pipes to convey the heated 
air from the heater. If the heater is located between the fan and main duct the system 
is termed blow-through. If the fan is installed between the heater and the duct, it is 
termed draw-through. (See Fig. 27.) The draw-through system is used for shops where 
compactness is desirable. The blow-through apparatus is used principally for hot and 
cold systems installed in schools and public buildings. 

If ventilation is not required, or is relatively unimportant, the air simply may be 
recirculated, sufficient fresh air for ventilation being obtained by infiltration. The heat 
to be supplied to the heater in this case is the same as in a direct-radiation iiista.lkitit.u. 
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When ventilation is required, a cold-air intake i3 provided and sufficient fresh air 13 drawn 
into the system from outdoors to meet the ventilation requirement. The remainder of 
the air necessary for heating is recirculated. This is effected by an arrangement of ducts 
and dampers on the suction side of the fan. If the fresh air is to be washed or conditioned, 
the washer or humidifier and tempering coil is placed between the inlet for the recirculated 
air and the fresh-air intake. In factory work, the unit heater has largely supplanted the 
fan. or blast system when heating is the only requirement. See Unit Heaters, p. 1 1—44. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE FAN SYSTEM . — The advantages of the fan system over 
direct radiation, briefly, are: 1. It affords positive ventilation, entirely independent of 
changing climatic conditions; 2. "When a standard humidity of air is to be maintained, 
as is desirable in heating and ventilating, and essential to the manufacture of some ma- 
terials, the air-conditioning apparatus may be made integral with the system; 3. Less 
radiating surface is required for equal heating duty, with a consequent reduction in the 
number of steam-tight joints to keep in repair. 4. Air leakage being mostly outward, 
the building will be freer from drafts and more uniformly heated. If air is recirculated 
and no outside air is taken into the heating system from outside, this statement does not 
apply. The pressure of air in the building, even if all air enters the system from outside, 
is comparatively feeble, and some air will infilter around windows and doors on the wind- 
ward side of the building, despite the often-made statement that the outward leakage 
prevents all infiltration of cold air. 5. The fan system is more easily regulated than 
direct radiation, and readily responds to changing outside temperature. 6. Air entering 
for ventilation, may be cooled in summer by circulating cold water ox brine, previously 
cooled by mechanical refrigeration, through the heater. 7. Running the fan will, in 
itself, relieve oppressiveness in sultry weather, and if cold water is circulated through 
the coils, the difference is noticeable. 

HEATER CALCULATIONS. — Let H = heat loss; H\ — heat to be supplied by 
heater; Hi — heat to be supplied by tempering coil; Hz — heat to be supplied to humidi- 
fier, all in B.t.u. per hr. Let M 0 — outside air introduced; M r = recirculated air; M 
~ M 0 ~b M r = total air circulated, all in lb. per hr. Let T 0 = temp, of outside air; 
Ti = temp, of air entering heater; t = temp, to be maintained in room; h = temp, of air 
leaving heater, tj = temp, loss in ducts; h — temp, of air leaving ducts; if 4 = temp, of 
air leaving tempering coil; t m = temp, of air entering ducts, all in deg. F.; n — number 
of occupants of room; Q = ventilation requirements, cu. ft. of air per hr. per occupant 
= 900 to ISOO (usual school requirements). Specific heat of air at constant pressure = 


0.24. TVeight of air per cu. ft. at 70° T. — 0.075 lb. 

Amount of Air to be Circulated. 

For heating, M — H 4 - 0.24 (J.3 — t ) [6] 

For ventilation, M 0 *= 0.075 X n X Q [7] 

Heat to be Supplied by Heater. fiTi = 0.24 (fi — Ti) M [S] 

Temperature of Air Leaving Ducts. tz = (HJ 0.24 M) -j- t [9] 

Temperature of Air Entering Ducts, t m — ts -f $2* 

Temperature of Air Entering Heater, a. When all air circulated is outside air, T\ 
— T 0 ) b. When all air is recirculated, Ti = t\ c. When part of air is recirculated, 

== {M 0 (T 0 -b 460) +- Mr ( t + 460) } -*- + M r ) .... [10] 


Temperature of air leaving the ducts, £3 = t\ — h. It depends on temperature T\ 
of air entering heater, its velocity through clear area of heater, area of heating surface, 
steam temperature, and temperature loss in ducts. The usual range of t% is from 125° 
to 150° F. Tables 31 and 32 give values of t\ for specific conditions. Values of h depend 
on the location of the ducts. Heat loss from ducts in inside walls helps to heat the build- 
ing, and h may be taken as equal to fi; that is, tz = 0, and t m — t\ . Heat losses from 
ducts in outside walls or underground must be compensated by increasing ti by an amount 
equal to h. 

A constant value of t cannot "be maintained in several different rooms with different 
heat losses by controlling the temperature h of air leaving the heater. Temperature ; 
usually will be different for each room. It is controlled by means of the double-plenum' 
chamber system described below. / 

Air that is recirculated and outside air are passed through a tempering coil that raises 
it to a temperature 1 4, usually from 64 to 70° F. Part of the tempered air passes through 
the heater. The remainder is by-passed and is mixed with the hot air leaving the heater 
at temperature tu Calculations for the tempering coil are the same as for the heater. 
The required proportions of heated and tempered air are found by the method of mixtures 
as follows: Let x and (1 — x) — respectively the proportions by weight of heated and 
tempered air. Then 

a; (fi -h 460) -f (1 - x') (* 4 -k 460) = t m +- 460 [1IJ 
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120° and 64° I 


MoL fr?m termine qUm ?^ °? air to be circulated, and the heat to be supplied to it to 

S TT Tf at £ * 70 P - and whose ^ 120,000 B.t.u, per hr. 

Room contains 60 persons. Outside temperature T 0 assumed as 0° F 

Solutions.— Several arrangements are possible. I. AU circulated air drawn fxoi 
Assume = 5. t z = 120. t\ ~ t 2 4- t$ = 125. 

M — M 0 = H 0.24 (f 3 — t) * 120,000/0.24 (120 — 70) — 10,000 lb. 

= 0.24 Ch - Ti) X M => 0.24 (125 — 0) X 10,000 - 300,000 B.t.u. 

II. All air to be recirculated. Here JTi =* t — 70. 

M — M r - H -r 0.24 (f 3 — £) =s 120,000/0.24 (120 — 70) = 10,000 lb. 

Hi = 0.24 Ci - !Ti) X M - 0.24 (125 — 70) X 10,000 = 132,000 B.t.u. 

* ° f ^ tQ be recircula - ted > aad 1S00 cu. ft. of outside air per hr. per person to be bu 

for ventilation. 

M 0 = n X Q X 0.075 = 60 X 1800 X 0.075 = SlOOIb. 


M — M 0 +- M r — £7 -7- 0.24 (t 3 — <) » 120,000/0.24 (120 — 70) - 10,0001b. 

M r — M - Mo = 10,000 — 8100 = 1900 lb. 

Ti - [{M 0 (T 0 + 460) + M r (t + 460) } (M 0 + M r )] - 460 

= [{(8100 X 460) -f 1900(70 +• 460)} 10,000] — 460 = 17.3® F. 

Tj is the temperature of the mixture of outside and recirculated air entering the heater. 

Hi — 0.24 (Ci - Ti) M = 0.24 (125 — 17.3) X 10,000 — 258,480 B.t.u. 

IV. Room heated by direct radiation. Air for ventilation supplied by a fan system. This com- 
bination is called a split system. Air conditioned to maintain a constant relative humidity of 
35% in room. Outside air is passed through a tempering coil to bring its tem- 
perature to 35° F. before it enters washer. With t = 70° F., a relative humidity of 35% corre- 
sponds to a dew point temperature of 41° F. Air passing through spray chamber of air washer 
is saturated and leaves at a temperature of Ti = 41° F., at which temperature it enters the heater. 
Assume temperature t z of air entering the room to be 80° F. Then 


M — Mo = n X QX 0.075 = 60 X 1800 X 0.075 = 81001b. 

For heater, Mi — 0.24 (f 3 — TOM = 0.24 (SO - 41) X 8100 = 75,816 B.t.u. 

For tempering coil, H 2 = 0.24 (t 4 - t 0 )M = 0.24 (35 -.0) X 8100 = 68,040 B.t.u. 

For washer M 3 = 0.73 M = 59,130 B.t.u. 

It is assumed here that a washer with a water heater is used that will fully saturate the air. 
*The heat to be supplied to the washer is the difference between the heat content of dry air entering 
the washer at 35° F. and of saturated air leaving it at 41° F., or 7.3 B.t.u. per lb. 

Total heat — 23i +■ H 2 + = 202,986 B.t.u. 

V. Constant temperature t — 70° F. to be maintained in. each of several rooms which have 

different heat losses, as given in Table 28. Ventilation to be provided at rate of 1800 cu. ft. per hr. 

per occupant . Determine temperature t 3 of entering air. Using room A-2 as an example, 

M 0 = Q XnX 0.075 = IS00 X 53 X 0.075 « 7125 lb. 


t z = (If/0.24 Mo) -f t ~ 21,000/(0.24 X 7125) -+ 70 — 82.2® F. 


AIR SUPPLIED FOR VENTILATING PURPOSES ONLY.— A combination of direct 
radiation to offset the heat-loss H , and a fan system, to supply fresh air needed for venti- 
lation, is considered best practice for schools and public buildings. The heater capacity 
usually is made sufficient to warm the air for ventilation to about 80° F. 

HOT-AND-COLD OR DO UB IE- PLENUM -CHAMBER SYSTEMS. — In so-called 
Hot-and-cold or Double-plenum-ch amber Systems all air drawn from outdoors first passes 
through a tempering-coil, designed to heat air to approximately 70° F. Part of the 
tempered air then passes through a heater and is raised to from 125° to 150° F. If vary- 
ing proportions of the hot and tempered air are correctly mixed the resulting tempera- 
ture T is controlled without varying the quantity of air discharged, which must remain 
constant on. account of the ventilation requirement. 

The two methods of distribution used are shown in Figs. 25 and 26. In the single- 
duct system, Fig. 25, the hot and tempered air meet at the entrance to the ducts, at the 


Table 28. — Data for Example 


Room 

Number 

Number of 
Occupants, n 

Ventilation | 

Ileat Loss, 1/ 

Temperature, T, 
of Air Leaving 
Ducts, by 
Formula 

Cubic Feet 
per Hour 
at 70® F. 

1 800xn 

Weight per 
Hour, lb., 211 o 

A- It 

53 

90,000 

6750 

32,000 

89. 5 

A-2 

53 

95,400 

7125 ! 

21,000 

82.2 

Hail 


30,000 

2250 

4,000 

77.4 
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end of the plenum-chamber. The temperature of the mixture is controlled by mixing- 
dampers, "which may be operated by hand or automatic thermostatic control. The 
plenum-chamber is divided, and each duct serving a room has an independent set of mix- 
ing-dampers. In the double-duct system. Pig. 26, two ducts run from the plenum- 
chamber to the base of each vertical flue, carrying hot air and tempered air, respectively, 
which are mixed at the base of the flue. The mixing-dampers may be controlled by hand 
or by automatic thermostatic control through a compressed-air-operated damper. 
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IRON PIPE- COIX HEATERS. — The standard pipe-coil heater for hot-blast work 
comprises 4 vertical rows of 1-in. pipe, spaced 2 1 / s to 2 3 / 4 in. centers, screwed into a 

cast-iron base. Nipples and ells cross-connect at the 
top the pipes in each row. The heater comprises a 
number of sections, each consisting of a base and its 
pipes, enclosed in a sheet-steel jacket, usually No. 22 
gage. This type of heater has been supplanted largely 
by the cast-iron sectional and copper tube types. Pig. 
27 shows types of heater jackets. 

CAST-IRON INDIRECT HEATERS.— Special cast- 
iron sections for indirect heaters, such aa the Vento, 
made by American Radiator Co., are used extensively 
in this class of work. A stack of several sections has 
fewer joints than a pipe-coil section of equal heating- 
surface. There is practically no deterioration of the 
cast-iron sectional type of beater, except for the 
right- and left-hand hexagonal nipples connecting the 
units of a stack. The four standard lengths of Yento heater-sections are indicated 
in Table 29, which includes other data needed in design. The Vento heater is designed 
for pressures not over 10 lb. per sq. in. 



Damper 

COLD AIR BENEATH COLO AIR ABOVE 

Fio. 27. Types of Heater Jackets 


BRASS OR COPPER TUBE EXTENDED SURFACE HEATERS.— Some commercial 
heaters are built of copper tubing on which is wound a spiral copper ribbon, forming 
the extended surface. These are known under trade names as Aerofxn, Arco Blast, Super- 
fin, etc. This construction, due to its compactness and light weight, has largely sup- 
planted the cast-iron sectional heater. See manufacturers’ catalogs for physical data, 
temperature rise of air passing over various number of rows of pipe and resulting conden- 
sation for various steam pressures. These heaters also may be obtained for high-pressure 
work up to 350 lb. per sq. in., gage. 


Table 29. — Yento Hot-blast Heater Data 


Length of Section, j 
in. 

Heating-surface, 
Regular Units, 
sq. ft. 

| Inches on Centers 

1 4 5/ 8 

5 

1 5 s/8 

i Free Area of Unit Section, Square Feet 

40 

10.75 

0. 52 

0.62 

0.72 

50 

13.50 

0. 65 

0.77 

0.91 

60 

16.00 

0. 78 

0.92 

1.08 

72 

19.00 

0. 94 

1.10 

1.30 
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TEMPERATURE RISE. — The temperature rise of air passing through blast heaters 
of various types has been well established by experiment. Manufacturers have published 
the results in the form of bulletins and catalogs. See Tables 30 and 31. 

Example. — D etermine size of Vento hot-blast heater necessary to heat a public building, whose 
calculated heat-loss H — 1,420,000 B.t.u. per hr. for 70° 3?. inside and 0° I*, outside temperature; 

Table 30. — Tinal Temperatures and Condensations, Vento Heaters 


Regular section, standard spacing, 5-in. center to center, of loops. Steam, 5-lb., gage. C «= 
condensation, lb. per hr. per sq.ft, of heating-surface. FT =» final temperature of air leaving heater. 
Velocity measured through free are! 
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temperature T of air entering rooms to be approximately 120° F., and of air entering beater 0° F.; 
stersn-pressure, 5 lb., gage. 

Soltdion. — From. Table 30, the number of stacks deep required for final temperature 120° and 
entering air 0°, using a velocity of 1000 ft. per min., is 5. "Weight of air to be circulated per min. is 

M » H/{Oj24:(r - t) X 60} = 1,420,000/(0.24(120 - 70) X 60} = 1972. 

Free area required is A - 1972/(0.075 X 1000) = 26.3 sq. ft. 

From Table 29, with a 60-in. length of unit, 5 in. on centers, free area per section is 0.92 sq. ft. 
Number of sections, JV, required across face of heater is, 2V = A/0.92, or 26.3/0.92 = 28. 

Heating-surface per section is 16 sq. ft. Total heating-surface, therefore, is <S = 5 X 28 K 16 = 
2240 sq. ft. and the total condensation C per hr., to be supplied by the boiler, or exhaust-steam, at 
5-lb. pressure is (Table 30) 

C = 2240 X 1.56 = 3494 lb. 


Table 31. — Final Temperatures and Condensations of Aerofin Heaters 
Steam at 6 lb. per sq. in. and 227° F. temperature 


Velocity of Air through Net Face Area, ft. per min., Measured at 70° F. 
and 29.92 in. Barometer 


Temp, of 
Entering 
Air, 
deg, F. 

Rows 

of 

Tubes 

Deep 

400 ft. Face Veloc- 
ity. Friction per 
Row = 0.0337 in. 

500 ft. Face Veloc- 
ity. Friction per 
Row = 0.052 in. 

600 ft. Face Veloc- 
ity. Friction per 
Row = 0.074 in. 

700 ft. Face Veloc- 
ity. Friction per 
Row = 0.100 in. 

Final 

Temp. 

of 

Air, 
deg. F. 

Conden- 
sation,^ 
per hr., 
per 
Lineal 
ft. of 
Tube 

Final 

Temp. 

of 

Air, 
deg. F. 

Conden- 
sation, lb 
per hr., 
per 
lineal 
ft. of 
Tube 

Final 
Temp, 
of 
Air, 
deg. F. 

Conden- 
sation, lb. 
per hr., 
per 
Lineal 
ft. of 
Tube 

Final 
Temp, 
of 
Air, 
deg. F. 

Conden- 
sation,! b. 
per hr., 
per 

Lineal 
ft. of 
Tube 


6 

144.0 

1 ,22 

138.2 

1 .47 

133.0 

1 .69 

127. 4 

1.89 


7 

155.0 

1,13 

149.5 

1.37 

144.0 

1 .58 

139.0 

1.78 

0 

8 

163.8 

l .04 

158.7 

1.27 

153.6 

1 .47 

149.0 

1.66 


9 

170.5 

0.96 

166.0 

1.17 

161.5 

l .37 

157. 2 

1.56 


10 

175.8 

.90 

171.8 

1.10 

168.0 

I .29 

164. 0 

1.47 


1 

54.2 

1 .71 

52.0 

2.00 

49.0 

2.17 

48. 0 

2.45 


2 

82.0 

l .59 

78.0 

1 .86 

74.3 

2.09 

71.5 

2.32 


3 

104.6 

I .44 

99.5 

1 .69 

95.5 

1 .92 

91.3 

2. 12 


4 

123.0 

1 .32 

117.8 

1 .57 

113.2 

l .80 

108. 5 

1.99 

~f 20 

5 

138.0 

1 .20 

132.4 

1 .44 

127.6 

1 .65 

123.0 

1.84 

6 

150.0 

1 .10 

144.6 

1 .32 

139.7 

1 .52 

135.0 

1.71 


7 

159.8 

1 .02 

154.7 

1 .23 

150.0 

1 .42 

145. 5 

1. 61 


8 

167.4 

0.94 

163,0 

1.14 

158.5 

1 .32 

154. 3 

1.50 


9 

173.4 

.87 

169.4 

1 .06 

165.5 

1 .23 

161. 6 

1.40 


10 

178.0 

.81 

174 7 

.99 

171.0 

1.16 

167. 4 

1. 32 


1 

70.4 

1 .52 

68.3 

1 .77 

66. 5 

1 .99 

64. 5 

2. 14 


2 

95.0 

1 .41 

91.5 

1 .65 

88.6 

1 .87 

85. 5 

2. 04 


3 

1 15.3 

1 .28 

111.3 

1 .51 

107.6 

1 .72 

103. 6 

1. 89 


4 

131 .5 

1.18 

127.0 

1 .40 

123.0 

1 .60 

119. 0 

1. 78 


5 

144.7 

1 .07 

140.0 

1 .28 

135.8 

1.47 

13 1. 4 

1. 63 

+ 40 

6 

155.5 

0.98 

151.0 

1 .18 

146.6 

1 .35 

142. 5 

1. 52 


7 

164.2 

.91 

160.0 

I .10 

155.7 

1 .27 

15 1. 6 

1. 43 


8 

1 71 .0 

.83 

167.0 

1 .01 

163.3 

1,18 

159.5 

1. 33 


9 

176.0 

.77 

172. 6 

0.94 

169.2 

1 .09 

! 165.7 

1. 24 


10 

180.3 

.72 

177. 5 

.88 

174.2 

1 .03 

171.0 

1. 17 


1 

86.8 

l .34 

84. 5 

1 .53 

83.4 

1.75 

8 1.5 

1. 88 


2 

108.3 

I .24 

105. 3 

1 .46 

103.0 

1 .66 

100. 0 

1. 80 


3 

1 26.0 

1.12 

122.4 

1 .32 

119.5 

l .51 

11 5. 8 

1. 66 


4 

140.5 

1 .03 

136. 3 

1 .23 

133.0 

1 .41 

129. 0 

1. 55 


5 

1 52.0 

0.94 

148. 0 

1 .12 

144.0 

1 .29 

140. 4 

1. 44 


6 

161 .4 

.86 

157.4 

1 .03 

153.6 

1.19 

150. 0 

1. 34 


7 

I 68.6 

.79 

165.0 

0.96 

161. 5 

1.11 

158. 0 

I. 25 


8 

1 74.3 

.73 

171.0 

.89 

168.0 

1 .03 

164. 6 

1. 17 


9 

179.0 

.67 

176.0 

.82 

173.0 

0,96 

170. 0 

I. 09 


10 

182.6 

.63 

180.3 

.77 

177.3 

.90 

174. 6 

1. 03 


1 

94.7 

1 .23 

93.0 

1 .44 

9 1.5 

l .61 

90. 0 

I. 75 


2 

1 15.0 

1.16 

112.3 

l .36 

110.0 

1.54 

107. 4 

1. 68 

H- 70 

3 

1 31 .5 

1 .04 

128.0 

1 .23 

125.0 

1 .40 

122. 0 

1. 54 


4 

I 44.6 

0.96 

141.0 

1.14 

137. 6 

1 .30 

134. 0 

1. 44 


5 

1 55.6 

.87 

151. 8 

1 .05 

148. 2 

1.20 

144. 8 

1. 34 


* Net Face Area means only that area facing the tubes and does not include the headers or casing 
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SELECTION OF BLAST HEATERS. — The selection, of a heater for a given service 
fs based on the final temperature desired and on the net free area of pipe-coil or Veil to 
heaters, and gross face area of copper tube heaters, required for a certain allowable veloc- 
ity. That is, for specified initial and final temperatures and a given number of net sec- 
tions, a certain final temperature results when the velocity has been fixed in advance. 
Good practice limits velocities to those given in Table 32. High velocities are objection- 
able in public buildings on account of the resulting noise. Resistance through the heater 
increases as the square of the velocity, with an increase in the power required. 

Table 32. — Allowable Velocities, Ft. per Min., of Air Through Blast Heaters* 

No. of stacks deep 

Velocity, public buildings. 1000-1 500 1000-1300 1000-1200 900-1100 800-1000 

Velocity, factories 1200-1 600 1200-1600 1200-1600 1200-1500 1200-1400 

* Referred to a temperature of 70° F. Allowable velocities for gross or face area of heater is 
approximately one-half tabular values. 

RATING OF BLAST HEATERS. — The rating of an assembled heater of several sec- 
tions (pipe-coil or copper tube type) or stacks (Vento type) is based on the temperature 
rise of the air passing over the heating surface for certain velocities through the free or 
unobstructed area of the heater-face. For convenience in rating, velocity is based on 
the volume of air at an assumed temperature of 70° F. 

Let M — weight of air to be circulated through heater, lb. per min. ; A = free area of 
heater, sq. ft.; V = veolcity of air, ft. per min., through free area based on 70° tempera- 
ture; 0.075 =* density of air at 70° F. Then A — M 0.075F. 

9. DESIGN OF AIR DUCTS 

ALLOWABLE VELO CITY OF AIR ITT DUCTS AND FLUES.— To limit the resistance 
or pressure-loss in the duct system, velocities should be kept within the limits of Table 33. 
In public buildings, air should be delivered to the room at a velocity that will insure its 
movement to the desired points in the room without objectionable draft or noise when 
passing the register-grilles. 

The velocity through the fan outlet, under the ordinary conditions that obtain in 
heating work, varies from 1500 to 2500 ft. per min. 

SHEET-METAL PIPES AND DUCTS.— The recommended gage (U. S. Std. sheet- 
metal gage) for various sizes of galvanized sheet-steel pipes for heating and ventilating 
work, blowpiping and exhaust work, is given in Table 34. 

PRESSURE LOSS. — The frictional resistance of air flowing through smooth sheet- 
metal ducts, termed pressure-loss, measured in inches of water, fox 70° F. air, and for a 
length of duct of 100 ft., may be estimated by the formula 

h = 0.000136 X {E/A) X » 2 [12] 

where JR “ perimeter of duct, ft.; A = area of duct, sq. ft.;n = velocity of air, ft. per sec.; 
h = pressure-loss, in. of water-column. For round ducts, the above formula reduces to 
h = 0.00055t) 2 /i>, where D — diam. of duct, ft. 

Fig. 28 is based on this formula, and gives the diameter of a round duct for various 
velocities, and the pressure-loss or resistance for various quantities of air flowing. 

Example:. — T o find the size of a round duct to convey 1500 eu. ft. of air per min. at a velocity 
of 1800 ft. per min., and also the pressure-loss per 100 ft. of duct: locate 1500 on the right-hand side 
of the diagram, pass horizontally to the left to the intersection of the diagonal 1800-ft. velocity line. 
The duct nearest the required size is 12 in. diam. At this intersection pass vertically down to the 
base-line and read the pressure-loss of 0.4 S in. of water-column. 

PRESSURE LOSS OF RECTANGULAR. DUCTS. — The simplest method of deter- 
mining pressure-loss for rectangular ducts is to proportion the system for round ducts 
throughout, and transfer to rectangular sizes giving equal pressure-losses (not equal areas) 
by means of Table 35. 

Example. — A duct 12 in. diam. and 120 ft. long contains two 90° elbows, whose ratio of radius 
of throat to pipfe diameter is 3; air flowing, 1500 eu. ft. per min. at a velocity of 1800 ft. per min. 
The total equivalent length of duct is 120 f (2X 4.8) = 129.5 ft. The pressure-loss, from Fig. 28, 
is 0.48 in. per 100 ft. The loss is, therefore, 0.43 X (129.6/100) = 0.112 in. of water-column. 

The pressure-loss for square elbows is in. of water-column for round pipes, and l,25»^/2g 

for square pipes; v — velocity, ft. per see. The pressure-loss through register-grilles may be taken 
at 0.023 in. for a velocity of 400 ft. per min. through free area. The gross area of registers is about 
twice the free area. The pressure-loss in air-washers and humidifiers for a velocity of 500 ft. per 
min. through free area is 0.25 in. of water-column. The pressure-loss through Vento heaters is 
given in Table 37, and through Aerofin heaters in Table 31. 
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Friction in Inches of Water-Column per 100 Feet 

I'm. 28. Diameter of Duct for Various Velocities and Pressure Doss for Various Quantities of AJr 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE OIST PRESSURE-LOSSES, —The preceding data on 
pressure-losses in ducts, registers and heaters are based on an air temperature of 70° F. 
Tor other temperatures, the pressure-losses are to be divided by the comparative volume 
of air at actual temperature to its volume at 70° F. See Table 38. For heaters use the 
average temperature of the air passing through the heater. 

DESIGN OF DUCT SYSTEMS. — Two schemes are used to proportion air-ducts: 
1. The velocity method; 2 . The method of equal friction pressure-loss per ft. of length. 
Method 1 involves fixing the velocities (see Table 33) in the various sections, and the 
gradual reduction of the velocity from beginning of the duct to point of discharge. Pres- 
sure-loss is computed separately for each section having a different velocity, and the 
various pressure-losses are added together to obtain total pressure-loss. Method 2 is used 
principally in the design of duct systems for factory-heating. The velocity in the outlet 
farthest from the fan is fixed and the area of this branch is determined by vol um e of air 
to be delivered. Determine friction pressure-loss per 100 ft. of duct of this size by Fig. 28 
and proportion remainder of the main for this same pressure-loss per 100 ft. 

^J?x XAMrLE : — Metiod !■ 111 the single-duct system, Fig. 29, the risers are based on a velocity of 

600 ft. per nun. or 10 ft. oer sec. and 400 ft. per min, or 6.8 ft. per Bee. , through, free area of register- 
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Table 33. — Allowable V elocities in Pan Systems 


In Public Buildings 

Velocity, 

feet 

per min. 

In Manufacturing 
Plants 

{ Velocity, ft. per min. 

Employees 

Sitting 

Employees 

Standing 

Velocity through 

Pree area, wall-registers 

400- 500 
200- 300 
600- 750 
800-1000 
1500-2500 

Velocity through 

IVfam d nr*ts . . 

1200—1 500 
600- 900 

1500-2400 

900-1500 

Pree area, floor registers 

Branches 

Vertical flues to registers 

Connections to- base of flues .... 
Main horizontal ducts 



Tat)le 34. — Metal Gages for Ducts. (A. meric an Blower Corp., Detroit) 
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Thickness and Weight 

Blowpiping and Exhaust Work 

Diameter, 

U. S. Std. 

Thickness, 

Weight, lb. 

Diameter, 

U. S. Std. 

in. 

Gage No. 

in. 

per sq. ft. 

in. 

Gage No. 

6-18 

26 

0.01087 

0.91 

3- 5 

26 

19-36 

24 

0.025 

1 . 16 

6- 8 

24 

38-48 

22 

0.0312 

1 .41 

9-15 

22 

50-60 

20 

0.0375 

1 .66 

16-24 

20 

63-72 

18 

0.05 

2. 16 

26-30 

18 


Table 35. — Round and Rectangular Ducts of Equal Pressure Losses 


Side of 
Bee- 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

18 | 

20 

22 

24 














Duct, 

in. 




Equivalent Diameters, 

inches 





4 

4.4 












5 

4. 9 












6 

5.4 

6.6 











7 

5. 8 

7.0 











8 

6. 1 

7.6 

8. 8 










9 

6 5 

8.0 

9 3 










10 

6 8 

8.4 

9. 8 

11.0 









] | 

7 1 

8 8 

10 2 

11.5 









12 

7 4 

9 2 

10. 7 

12.0 

13,2 








13 

7 6 

9 6 

1 1 1 

12 5 

13.7 









7 6 

9 9 

1 1 5 

12 9 

14 3 

15 4 








8 2 

10 2 

1 1 9 

13 4 

14. 7 

16.0 

16.5 






1_6 

8 4 

10 5 

12 3 

13 8 

15.2 

16.5 

17. 1 

1 7. 6 





17 

8 6 

10 8 

1 2 6 

14 2 

15.7 

17.0 

17. 6 

I 8. 2 





8 3 

1 1 1 

1 3 n 

14 6 

1 6 1 

17 4 

18 1 

1 8 7 

19 8 





9 1 

1 1 4 

1 3 3 

15 0 

16 5 

17 9 

18. 6 

1 9. 2 

20.4 




20 

9. 3 

11 .6 

13. 6 

15.4 

17.0 

18.4 

19.0 

19. 7 

20.9 

22.0 



22 

9. 7 

12.1 

14. 2 

16. 1 

17. 8 

19.2 

19.9 

20. 6 

21.9 

23. 1 

24.2 


24 

10. 0 

12.6 

14. 8 

16.8 

18. 5 

20.0 

20.8 

21.5 

22.8 

24.0 

25.2 

26.4 

26 

10. 4 

13.1 

15. 4 

17.3 

19. 2 

20. S 

21.6 

22.3 

23.8 

25. 1 

26.3 

27. 5 

28 

10. 8 

13.5 

15. 9 

18.0 

19. 8 

21.5 

22.4 

23. 1 

24.6 

26. 0 

27.3 

28. 5 

30 

1 1. 0 

13.9 

16. 4 

18.5 

20. 5 

22.2 

23. 1 

23.9 

25.4 

26.8 

28.2 

29. 5 

32 

1 1. 3 

14.3 

16. 9 

19.1 

21. 1 

22.9 

23. 8 

24.6 

26.2 

; 27.7 

29.1 

30. 5 

34 

11.6 

14.7 

17.3 

19.6 

21.6 

23.5 

24.4 

26. 3 

26.9 

28.5 

30.0 

3 1.3 

36 

1 1. 9 

15.1 

17. 7 

20.1 

22. 2 

24.2 

25. 1 

26.0 

27.7 

29. 3 

30,8 

32. 2 

38 

12. 2 

15.4 

18. 2 

20.6 

22. 8 

24.8 

25. 8 

26.7 

28.4 

30.0 

31.5 

33. 1 

40 

12. 5 

15.7 

18. 6 

21 . 1 

23. 3 

25.4 

26. 4 

27.3 

29. 1 

30.8 

32.4 

33. 9 

42 

12. 7 

16.1 

19. 0 

21 .6 

23. 8 

25.9 

26. 9 

27.9 

29.8 

31.4 

33.0 

34. 5 

44 

13. 0 

16.4 

19. 4 

22.0 

24. 3 

26.5 

27. 5 

28.5 

30.3 

31.2 

33.7 

35. 3 

46 

13. 3 

16.7 

19. 8 

22.4 

24. 8 

27.0 

28. 1 

29.1 

31.0 

32.8 

34.6 

36. 2 

48 

1 3. 5 

17.0 

20. 1 

22.8 

25. 2 

27.5 

28. 6 

29.6 

3 1.6 

33.4 

35. 2 

37. 0 

50 

13. 7 

17.3 

20. 4 

23.2 

25. 7 

28.0 

29. 2 

30.3 

32. 2 

34 .1 

35.9 

37. 6 

52 

1 3. 9 

17.6 

20. 8 

23.6 

26. 2 

28.5 

29. 6 

30.7 

32.9 

34.7 

36. 5 

38. 3 

54 

1 4. 1 

17.9 

21. 1 

24.0 

26. 6 

29.0 

30. 1 

31 .2 

33. 4 

35.3 

37. 2 

38. 9 

56 

14. 3 

18.2 

21.5 

24.4 

27. 0 

29.5 

30. 6 

31 .7 

33. 9 

35.9 

37. 8 

39. 6 

58 

14. 6 

18.4 

21.8 

24.7 

27. 4 

30.0 

31. 1 

32.2 

34. 4 

36.4 

38.4 

40. 3 

60 

14. 7 

18.7 

22. 1 

25.1 

27. 8 

30.5 

31.6 

32.7 

34.9 

37.1 

39. 1 

40. 9 

62 

I 5. 0 

19.0 

22.4 

25.5 

28. 2 

30.9 

32. 1 

33.2 

35. 4 

37.7 

39.6 

41 . 6 

64 

1 5. 1 

19.2 

22. 7 

25.9 

28. 6 

31 .3 

32. 6 

33.7 

35.9 

38.2 

40. 2 

42. 2 

66 

15. 3 

19.5 

23. 0 

26.2 

29. 0 

31 .7 

33. 0 

34.2 

36. 4 

38.7 

40. 8 

42.8 

68 

1 5. 5 

19.7 

23. 3 

26.5 

29. 4 

32.1 

33. 4 

34.7 

36. 9 

1 39.2 

41.4 

43.4 
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grille. Velocity in the longest main, B, is 900 ft. per min.; volume of air to be delivered, 2000 cu. ft. 
per noin., at 120° F. Area of riser required is 2000/600 * 3 1/3 sq. ft. = 480 sq. in. An 18 X 27-in. 
riser (486 sq. in. area) is used. Area of main, B, is 2000/900 = 2.22 sq. ft. — 320 sq. in. Size of 
duct is 12 X 27 in. The diameters of round ducts of equivalent friction-losses (Table 35) are: 
for riser, 24 in.; main, JB, 19.5 in. 

Referring to Fig. 28, pressure-losses are: Riser, 0.032 in. per 100 ft.; main, 0.09 in. per 100 ft. 
The main lists one elbow and the riser one elbow, with ratio of radius at throat to diameter assumed 
as 3, in both cases. Equivalent length, of main B — 200 + <4.8 X 20/12) = 208 ft. ; pressure-loss = 
0.09X (208/100) *0.187 in. Equivalent length of riser - 34-M4.8 X 24/12) =44 ft.; pressure-loss = 
0.032 X (44/100) — 0.014 in. Pressure-loss through register-grille is assumed as 0.023 in. 



Total resistance of the duct system is 0.187 +- 0.014 -f- 0.023 — 0.224 in. Assuming 5-section 
Vento heater to be used, with a velocity (based on free area) of 1200 ft. per min., pressure-loss 
through heater is 0.376 in. (Table 37.) Total resistance against which fan must operate is 
0.224 in. •+ 0-376 in. = 0.60 in., based on 70° air. Assuming temperature of air to be 120°, resist- 
ance is (Table 38); 0.60 X (1/1.094) = 0.55 in. Method 2 is illustrated by example given under 
Application of Fan-blast Heating Data, below. 

Table 36. — Friction Pressure Loss of 90° Elbows 


(Quantities in Table Expressed in Diameters of Pipe) 


Radius of throat * 

V 4 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

1 1/4 

1 1/2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Straight pipe of equivalent pressure loss. . . .1 

67 | 

30 

1 6 ! 

10 

7.5 

6 

4. 3 

4.8 

5. 2 

5.8 


=* Ratio of throat radius to diameter of pipe. 


Table 37. — Friction of Air Through Vento Heaters 

Friction loss, in. of water column. Vento stacks of regular section and standard 5-in. spacing 
of loops. Air temperature, 70° F. 


Velocity, 
ft. per min. 

One 

Stack; 

Two 

Stacks 

Three 

Stacks 

Four 

Staeks 

Five 

Stacks 

Six 

Stacks 

Seven 

Stacks 

800 

0. 037 

0. 070 

0.103 

0.135 

0. 167 

0.200 

0.232 

900 

0. 047 

0. 088 

0.129 

0.170 

0. 21 1 

0.252 

0.293 

1000 

0. 059 

0. 109 

0.160 

0.211 

0.262 

0.313 

0.364 

I 100 

0. 07! 

0. 132 

0.193 

0.255 

0.316 

0.377 

0.438 

1200 

0. 084 

0. 157 

0.230 

0.303 

0. 376 

0.449 

0.522 

1300 

0. 099 

0. 185 

0.271 

0.356 

0. 442 

0.528 

0.614 

1400 

0. 115 

0.214 

0.314 

0.414 

0. 513 

0.612 

0.712 

1500 

0. 132 

0. 246 

0.360 

0.474 

0. 588 

0.702 

0.816 

1600 

0. 150 

0.280 

0,410 

0.540 

0. 670 

0.800 

0.930 

1700 

0. 169 

0.316 

0.463 

0.609 

0. 756 

0.903 

! 1.0*9 

1800 

0. 190 

0. 354 

0,518 

0.683 

0. 848 

1.012 

1.177 


Table 38. — Volume of Air at Different Temperatures and Atmospheric Pressure 


Deg. F. 

Cu. Ft. 
in 1 lb- 

Compar- 

ative 

Volume 

Deg. F. 

Cu. Ft. 
in 1 lb. 

Compar- 

ative 

Volume 

Deg F. 

Cu. Ft. 
in 1 lb. 

Compar- 

ative 

Volume 

0 

11.583 

0.867 

90 

13.845 

1. 038 

160 

15. 603 

1.169 

32 

12.387 

0.928 

1 CO 

14.096 

1. 056 

170 

15, 854 

1. 188 

40 

12.586 

0.943 

1 10 

14.346 

1. 075 

180 

16. 106 

1.207 

50 

12.840 

0.962 

1 20 

14.596 

1.094 

190 

16.357 

1.226 

62 

13.141 

0.985 

130 

14.848 

1. 1 13 

200 

16.608 

1.245 

70 

13.342 

1.000 

1 40 

15.100 

1. 132 

21 0 

16. 860 

1.264 

80 

13.593 

1.019 

1 50 

15.351 

1. 151 

21 2 

16.910 

1.267 
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APPLICATION OF FAN -BLAST HEATING- DATA.— The application of the pre- 
ceding data may be illustrated by the design of a fan-blast draw-through heating system 
for the factory-building, Fig. 30; steam pressure to be 5 lb., gage. The calculated heatr-loss 
(average inside temperature of 70° F. in zero weather) is as follows: 



Sq. Ft. 

B.t.xi. Transmitted 

Total B.t.u. 




per sq. ft. 


per Hour. 

1 5/g-in. roof.. 

. . . 22,000 

X 

31.* 

SB 

682,090 

9-in. brick walls 

. . . 1,830 

X 

25. 

SB 

45,760 

13-in. end walls 

. . . 2,100 

X 

19.7 

= 

41,370 

Side wall monitor 

880 

X 

30. 

a 

26,400 

Glass surface. 

. . . 7,300 

X 

79. 

=B 

576,190 

7/ s air-change per hr., cu. ft. ... . 

. . . 354,800 

X 

1.26 

== 

390,287 


Total = 1.761.917 = 3 

Heater Calculations. — A heater made up of five 60-in. Vento stacks will be used.. Air will be 
recirculated and will enter heater at an assumed temperature 10° F. lower than the average inside 
temperature, or (70 — 10) = 60° F. It will pass through free area of heater at a velocity of 1200 ft. 
per min., measured at 70° F. From Table 30, final temperature of air leaving heater -will be 140° F. 
and condensation per sq. ft. of heating surface will be 1.23 lb. per hr. 

M = 1,761,917 -4- {SO X 0.24 (140 — 70)} = 17471b. of air to be circulated per minute, or from 
Table 38, 1747 X (15.1 4- 1.132) = 23,215 cu. ft. of air per min., measured at 70° F. 

A = 23,215 ■+• 1200 = 19.34 sq. ft. of free area through, heater (Table 32). 

JV = 19.34 4- 0.92 = 21 sections, width of heater (Table 29). 

S = 21 X 5 X 16 = 16S0 sq. ft., total heating surface (Table 29). 

C = 1680 X 1.23 = 2006 steam, condensed per hour (Table 30). 

Design of Duct System.— The duct system in factory work ordinarily is designed on a basis 
of eqtual pressure loss per foot of length. Total air volume, measured at 140° F.,is 1747 X 15.1 = 
26,379 cu. ft. per min. (Table 38), and volume of air to be delivered by each of the 12 outlets is 
26,379 -4- 12 = 2198 cu. ft. per min. With an assumed discharge velocity at outlets of 1350 ft. per 
min. (Table 33), required area per outlet is 2198/1350 == 1.6 sq. ft., equivalent to 17 l/oin. diam. 

From Fig. 28, pressure-loss per 100 ft. of length of the last section of the 17 1/2-in. duct, dis- 
charging 2198 cu. ft. per min., is 0.20 in. of water-column. Since the duct system is to be designed 
for equal pressure-loss per foot of length, the remaining sizes of duct are determined by the inter- 
section of the vertical 0. 20-in. pressure-loss line with the horizontal cu. ft. lines for the quantities of 
air to be handled by the various sections of the duct. Each outlet should have a damper to equalize 
and adjust the flow of air. Total pressure-loss of system is estimated as follows: 

Loss through heater 0.376 in. of water-column. 

“ “ 200 ft. pipe, 2 X 0.20 0.400 “ 

“ “ two 35-in. elbows 0.072 

“ “ one 17 1/2-in., elbow 0.013 

Total 0.866 “ 

The actual pressure-loss will be somewhat less than the above total, as the figures are based on 

* Temperature of air, under side of roof s sumed to be (70 -f- =82°. B.t.u. pereq. ft., U, 

• 0.38 X 82 = 31. (See Table 6.) 
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a density corresponding to an air temperature of 70° F. Usually no correction is made in praeti ce 
for this difference. 

The rated capacity of the fan required (see tables under Fans and Blowers, p. 1—63) for this 
installation is 26,379 -j- 1.06 — 24,S86 cu. ft. per min. (Table 39) at 7/ s -in, static pressure or main- 
tained resistance. The speed and horsepower as given by the fan tables should be multiplied by 
the factor 1.66. 

RATING OF FANS. — The volume of air, cu. ft. per min., at 70° F., which a fan will deliver, 
varies with the resistance against which it operates. To correctly choose a fan. from manufacturers’ 
tables (see Fans and Blowers), the resistance (static pressure) must be determined by the duct-design, 
after the size of heater, and its resistance, have been determined. The speed and brake horsepower 
required to drive the fan also are stated in the tables. The temperature of air handled by the fan 
With draw-through apparatus is higher than 70°, except for a fan which is connected ahead of a 
tempering-coil, usually a heater 2 sections deep. The tabulated speed, volume and brake horse- 
power to maintain the pressure T nns + be multiplied by the factors given in Table 39, for temperatures 
other than 70°. The :':u r< rs ir. : : iis table are the square roots of the ratios of the density of the air 
at 70° F. to its density at the temperature stated. 

Table 39. — Factors for Speed, Volume and Brake Horsepow er of F ans 

Temperature, deg. F 0 100 120 130 140 150 

Factor 0.932 1.028 1.046 1.055 1.064 1.073 


By-pass 

Chamber 

Temperature 

Control 

Damper'''- 




SELECTION OF MOTOR FOR FAN DRIVING. — Good practice will add 15% to 
the brake horsepower, as determined from the fan tables, for the rating of the motor. 

This allows for overload, due to fan being 
r~ r~r-i \ operated under somewhat different conditions 

: ; ,1 “*j ... j of pressure and speed than those under which 

Outlet Grille it was originally rated. . 

Coppli ^^ 1 1 » i * 'SZi Fan Engine. — When high-pressure steam 

Tube 'j i : i : u is available, an automatic high-speed engine 

Radiator^ ' \V.' • » ; often is used for fan-driving. _ The exhaust 

By-pass ‘T from the engine is used in the first section of 

CharabeF *“ 5 X ' : ~75Q£/?. the heater. 

Temperature ADDITIONAL HEATING REQUIRE- 

Damper^ 7" J MENT. — It may be desirable to so propor- 

/ / =^ 7T y:~~ tion heating-apparatus that the fan may be 

Motor & Fan / , J f ' ■? '--Tri; — Air stopped at night and started about two hours 

Assembly^ A. ^Filter before the shop is opened in the morning. It 

Recirculating '■ \\ '•} . Grille maybe safely assumed that the temperature 

GrilleX^, L Copper of the air in the building will not be below 

Recirculating V. \ - Screen 30 ° F * when the fan is started, and that the air 

Damper ' 1 f ' . is all recirculated. Fan and heater must be of 

J j “ wither sufficient capacity to make up the heat loss 

| - ,x Louvres from the building, including infiltration, and 

- • ■ .' I also to heat the contained air from 30° to 

Fig. 31. Unit Ventilator 60° F. in two hours. Assuming the same 

data as given in the preceding example, the 
additional heat required will be, if the cubic contents of the building are 388,650 cu. ft. 
(38S.650 X 0.08 X 0.24 X 30) 4- 2 = 119,931 B.t.u. per hr. 




Recirculating P- ‘ , ' 

Grilie XU\- 

Inlet & v . ■ ■; 
Recirculating: ! V. N ■( 
Damper'"] 


e P*'f - ^..Grille 

■ 4 - l \ \' y C , Cppe f 


Fig. 31. Unit Ventilator 


or approximately 7% greater heating requirement than previously calculated. This may 
be obtained by increasing the steam-pressure in. the heater to approximately 10 lb., gage. 
Catalogs, bulletins, etc., on the subject of fan-blast heating may be obtained from the 
American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and other manufacturers. 

UNIT HEATERS, INDUSTRIAL TYPE. — Propeller-fan type unit heaters have 
outlet velocities ranging from 300 to 600 ft. per min. They ordinarily are suspended 
from the ceiling or structural framework of the building, at intervals of from 60 to 100 ft. 
The floor-type unit heater discharges warmed air through one or several outlets at 
velocities of 1000 to 1700 ft. per min. Some types will project and distribute the heat- 
ing effect over a distance of approximately 200 ft. Most unit heaters are built with 
extended-surface copper tube heating surface. Unit heaters may he distributed through 
the central portion of a room, discharging toward the exposed wall surfaces, or around 
the walls, discharging at an angle with the walls toward the interior of the room. The 
discharge from the heaters should be so directed that rotational circulation of all the air 


in the room is set up by the discharge from the heaters. 

The usual capacity rating of unit heaters is B.t.u. per hr. heating effect, based on 
recirculation of air in the room. Some makers state air volume delivered and tempera- 
ture rise. The number of uniform-size unit heaters required in a room depends primarily 
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Table 40. — Capacities of Unit Heaters 3 ’* 

(American Blower Corp., Detroit, 1935) 



1- 18 502.5 

2 - 18 1002 

3 - 18 1505 

4 - 18 2008 

1-30 1065 



160 

.:025 

120.5 

124.5 

2-30 

2130 


8,000 

51 1.0 

125.0 

529 

s 

720 

1256 

86 . 8 | 

90.0 


6,350 

437.3 

131 .0 

452 

1 

1 160 

4050 

241 . o | 

249.0 

3-30 

3195 


12,000 

767.0 

125.0 

793 

1/4 

720 

2512 

173.5 

180.0 


9,525 

656.0 

131 .1 

678 

U /2 

1 160 

6068 

361.5 

374.0 

1-38 

1757 


6,850 

422.0 

122.0 

436 

1/2 

720 

3770 

260.3 

269.0 


5,450 

362,5 

127.0 

375 

2 

1160 

8100 

482.01 

498.0 

2-38 

3410 


12,450 

819.0 

126.5 

846 

1/2 

720 

5024 

347 . 0 | 

359.0 

1 1/2 

9,870 

692.5 

131 .5 

716 

1 

870 

4000 

255.5 

264.0 

3-38 

5280 

19,275 

1267.5 

126.5 

1310 

V 2 

690 

3175 

218 . 6 | 

226.0 


14,175 

1016.5 

133.2 

1051 


* Heater fitted with Class IV convector; for Class III convector multiply B.t.u.. by 0.95»; for 
Class II convector multiply B.t.u. by 0.89. 

f Basic rating, based on steam at 2 lb., entering air temp., 60® F. 

j To obtain B.t.u. capacity for conditions other than 2 lb. steam and 60 a F. entering air, multiply 
B.t.u. as given in Table 40 by factor from Table 41. 


Table 4i. — Conversion Factors for Unit Heaters 
(For Application to B.t.u. Values of Table 40) 


Steam Pressure, lb. per sq. in., gage 


Enter - 
ing Air , 
deg . F . 

0 

2 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

0 

1.405 

1.442 

1.485 

1.558 

1.610 

1.649 

1.725 

1,787 

1,850 

1.897 

1 .943 

1.988 

2.028 

2.071 

10 

1.329 

1.363 

1.410 

1.480 

1.533 

1.572 

1.648 

1.710 

1.773 

1.820 

1 .869 

1.914 

1.951 

1.994 

20 

1 .253 

1 .290 

1.334 

1.403 

1.458 

1.498 

1.572 

1.637 

1.700 

1.748 

1 .795 

1.841 

1.878 

1.919 

30 

1.178 

1.215 

1.260 

1.328 

1.382 

1.421 

1.497 

1,563 

1.628 

1.673 

1 .722 

1.770 

1.804 

1.845 

40 

1.105 

1.141 

1 .187 

1.253 

1.310 

1.350 

1.423 

1.491 

1.554 

1.601 

1 .651 

1.698 

1.732 

1.770 

45 

1 .070 

1 .105 

1 .150 

1.219 

1.274 

1. 313 

1.387 

1,455 

1.520 

1.565 

1 .617 

1.663 

1.697 

1.735 

50 

1 .032 

1 .069 

1 .114 

1.182 

1.239 

1.278 

1.352 

1,420 

1.483 

1.531 

1 .582 

1.629 

1.661 

1.700 

55 

0.997 

1 .035 

1 .080 

1 .148 

1.204 

1.243 

1.318 

1.385 

1.450 

1.500 

l .548 

1.595 

1.625 

1.665 

60 

.952 

1 .000 

l .045 

1 .112 

1.168 

1.208 

1.281 

1.350 

1. 416 

1.463 

1 .512 1 

1.560 

1.590 

1.630 

65 

.925 

0.955 

1 .010 

1 .078 

1.133 

1.172 

1.247 

1.318 

1.382 

1.430 

1 .478 

1.525 

1.557 

1.595 

70 

.892 

.930 

0.975 

1 .042 j 

1.099 

1.133 

1.212 

1.282 

1.347 

1.394 

1 .443 

1.491 

1.523 

1.560 

75 

.858 

.895 

.940 

1 .008 j 

1.063 

1.104 

1.179 

1.249 

1.312 

1.360 

1 .410 

1.458 

1.490 

1 527 

80 

.822 

.861 

.906 

0.973 j 

1.028 

1.070 

1. 145 

1.215 

1.278 

1.325 

1 .377 

1.422 

1.457 

I 492 

85 

.788 

.825 

. 8/2 

.938 

0.993 

1.035 

1.112 

1.181 

1.245 

1.293 

1 .343 

1.389 

1.421 

1 460 

90 

.754 

.792 

.838 

.903 

.960 

1.002 

1.078 

1.148 

i 1.211 

1.260 

1 .310 

1.354 

1.387 

1.425 

IOO 

.688 

.728 

.771 

.833 | 

.895 

0.936 

1.010 

1.081 

1 . 145 

1.194 

1 .243 

1.288 J 

1.321 

1.359 

110 

.621 

.662 

.706 

.772 I 

.828 

.870 

0.945 

1.017 

1.080 

! 1.130 

1 .178 

1.223 

1.253 

1 .292 

120 

.556 

.598 | 

.641 1 

.703 

.763 

.807 

.882 

0 952 

1.015 

1.065 

I .113 

1.158 

1 . 1 S 9 

1.227 

130 

.495 

.531 

.577 

.643 

,700 

. 7*2 

.820 

. 893 

0 952 

1 OOO 

1 050 

1 C 94 

1.123 

1 .162 


on the spacing necessary to obtain uniform heating. The required B.t.u. capacity of 
each heater is the calculated heat loss of the room divided by number of heaters to be 
installed. Capacities of unit heaters asmade by one manufacturer are given in Table 40. 
Table 42 shows dimensions of several types. 

Example. — A. suspended-type unit heater installation for the factory building shown in Fig. 30 
conveniently could consist of ten units, in two groups of five in each side bay near the outside walls. 
Required capacity of each unit = 1,761,917 -r 10 = 176,192 B.t.u. per hr. Air is to be recirculated 
at 70° F. Steam pressure, 5 lb. The nearest size of unit (Table 40) is a 2 - 1 $ unit, 2512 cu. ft. 
per min. delivery, 173,500 B.t.u. per hr., 1 / 4 -Hp. motor; multiplying by factor l.CL from Table 41 
for 5-lb. steam and 70° tiir, 173,500 X 1-01 = 175,235 B.t.u. per hr. 

UNIT VENTILATORS. — A considerable number of unit heaters, suitable for rise in 
schools and public buildings ordinarily are designed for the ventilating requirement only, 
with sufficient direct radiation to provide for the calculated heat loss of the walls. The 
combination is termed a split system. The unit ordinarily is designed to heat to ap- 
proximately 80° F. outside air drawn into the apparatus. 

Unit ventilators ordinarily are placed under a window. They comprise a small ven- 
tilating fan, fan motor, and indirect heating surface of either cast-iron or extended-surface 
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Table 42 — Dimensions of Unit Heaters 

(American Blower Carp., Detroit, 1935) 


Size 

No. of 
Fans 
and 
Outlets 

Total 
Area of 

Overall Dimensions, in. 

Pipe Sizes, 
in. 

Over- 
hang of 
Motor 
Brack- 
et, in. 

Floor Type 1 

I Wall Type | 

Ceiling Type 


Drip 

sq. ft. 

High 

■Wide’* 1 ' 

Deep 

High 

Wide* 

Deep 

High 

Wide* 

Long 

Supply 

1-18 

1 

to 

69 

36 

18 3/s 

65 

3o 

18 i; * 

18 VS 

36 

79 

2 

2 

18 

2-18 

2 

2.0 

89 

54 

181/g 

65 

54 

18 1/8 

181/8 

54 

79 

2 

2 

20 

3-18 

3 

3.0 

89 

72 

18 1/8 

65 

72 

18 1/8 

181/8 

72 

79 

2 

2 

22 1/2 

4-18 

4 

4.0 

89 

90 

181/8 

65 

90 

18 1/8 

181/8 

90 

79 

3 

2 

24 

1-30 

1 

1.5 

1 10 1/2 

46 

301/2 

82 l/ 2 

46 

30 1/2 

301/2 

46 

103 

3 

2 

22 1/2 

2-30 

2 

3.0 

1 10 1/2 

70 

301/2 

82 1/2 

70 

30 1/2 

301/2 

70 

103 

3 

2 

26 

3-30 

3 

4.5 

1 10 1/2 

94 

301/2 

82 1/2 

94 

301/2 

30 1/2 

94 

103 

3 

2 

28 l/ 2 

1-38 

1 

3.05 

130 

53 

38 3/g 

99 

53 

38 3/ 8 

I 38 3/g 

53 

135 

3 

2 


2-38 

2 

6.10 

130 

89 

38 3/g 

99 

89 

38 3/ 8 

38 3/8 

99 

135 

3 

! 2 


3-38 

3 

9.15 | 

130 

124 

38 3/g 

99 

124 

38 3/g 

1 38 3/8 

124 

135 

3 

2 



* Exclusive of motor bracket. 


copper coils, all enclosed in a finished sheet steel casing* with an outside and recirculating 
intake. Each intake has a damper, and all dampers usually are so connected that the 
f ull opening of one closes the other. The fan draws in. either all outside air, all recircu- 
lated air, or a mixture of the two as may be desired by the manipulation of the dampers. 
The fan discharge may be by-passed around the heater, all passed through the heater, 
or a portion only by-passed by means of a damper ordinarily under thermostatic control. 
The temperature of the air leaving the unit is controlled by the by-pass damper, the vol- 
ume of air leaving the unit remaining constant. 


HEATING BY ELECTRICITY 

The relations involved, and the underlying principles of electrical heating are ex- 
pressed by the following equations: 

I = E/E; R = M/a; W = I X E = I 2 R; H = 3.415 TV = 3.415 I 2 E per hr., 
where / = current flowing, amperes; E ~ electromotive force or potential difference, 
volts; R — resistance of conductor, ohms; k = coefficient of specific resistance, ohms per 
sq. in. per ft. of conductor; l = length of conductor, ft. ; a = area of cross-section, sq. in..; 
IT = watts = volts X amperes; H = heating effect, B.t.u. per hr. 

It is evident that the heating value of a conductor varies as the square of the current 
flowing and directly with the resistances- For given potential differences, the current, 
varies inversely as the resistance; hence, increasing the resistance only, in such a case, 
actually would cut down the heat supplied. The resistance varies with the material, 
with the length of conductor, and inversely as the area of the conductor. For a con- 
ductor of given material and length, subjected to a definite voltage, there is a certain, 
diameter and corresponding resistance which will give the maximum heating effect, which 
can be determined from the above equations. 

The economy of electrical heating depends entirely on the cost of generating and dis- 
tributing the electricity, as all the energy supplied, if the heater is of the direct type, is 
converted into heat at the radiator. In addition to this, account must be taken of the 
simplicity, additional convenience, reduced attendance and repairs, and small space 
occupied by the electrical equipment. The actual money value of these factors is hard 
to determine. Any comparison with other forms of heating usually is based on heating 
effect obtained per pound of coal burned, or per dollar paid for fuel and electricity. Only 
when electricity can be generated at a very low cost, as in certain hydro-electric plants, 
can it be used for heating on a basis of equal cost compared with the ordinary steam or 
hot-water system of heating. 

Example. — A. house heating boiler burns coal of 12,000 B.t.u. per lb. with 60% efficiency. The 
coal required to give the heating effect of 1 kw.-hr. is 3415/(0.60 X 12,000) = 0.47 lb. The cost 
of 1 kw.-hr. in a turbo-generating station with 90% combined mechanical efficiency is 1.00/0.90 or 
1.111 kw.-hr. for each kw. supplied for heating. With a generating set thermal efficiency of 15%. 
the coal required at 60% efficiency to produce 1 kw. for electrical heating is 
Cl. 111/0.15) X {(3415/0.60 X 12,000)} - 3.5 lb. 

The relative cost of fuel at the same price per ton is, therefore, 3.5/0.47 ==> 7.5 times as much when 
electrical generation by steam is employed. 
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VENTILATION 


VENTILATION is the displacement of vitiated air from an inhabited room, and its 
replacement "with fresh air. It usually is expressed in the n um ber of changes of air per 
hour. This is not strictly correct, as there is no positive change; the incoming air dilutes 
the foul air until it is suitable for respiration. 

VENTILATION LAWS. — Many states have laws stating the amount of ventilation 
to be supplied to public and semi-public buildings, temperature limits, etc. These codes, 
and those of the various cities involved should be consulted before completing the design 
of any heating and ventilating system. Most states require 30 cu. ft. per min. per occu- 
pant of outside air to he introduced into school rooms to provide ventilation. 

SYSTEMS OF VENTILATION. — Ventilation systems are classified as: 1. Natural 
ventilation in which the movement of air in flues, ducts, etc., is induced by the thermal 
. head produced by the difference in density due to the difference in temperature between 
the column of air in the ducts and that of the outside atmosphere. 2. Mechanical venti- 
lation in which the movement of air is maintained by a positively driven fan. With the 
mechanical system, air at any desired temperature may be positively circulated to all 
parts of the building, giving practically uniform ventilation, regardless of outside weather 
conditions. For data regarding fan capacities in mechanical ventilating systems, see 
Blast Heating, p. 11—33, and Tans and Blowers, p. 1-63. For data on capacity of venti- 
lators in natural ventilation, see Table 2. 

Ventilation systems also are divided into: <x. Upward systems; b. Downward systems. 
Upward systems frequently are used for audience rooms. Air is supplied near the floor 
line through mushroom ventilators in the floor, through hollow pedestals in the chairs, 
or through floor registers. Vitiated air outlets are in the wall near the ceiling. The 
downward system generally is used in school rooms, hospitals, institutions, etc., where 
the occupants are not closely spaced. Air enters at 8 ft. or more above the floor; the 
vitiated air outlet usually is at or near the floor line. Inlets and outlets should be placed 
if possible in the same inside wall, the former being at least 7 or 8 ft. above the latter. 
Incoming air flows out across the room to the cold outside wall before it cools and drops 
to floor level. Practically uniform distribution of fresh air throughout the room, thus is 
obtained. Theaters often are ventilated by a downward system, with the fresh air out- 
lets located in the ceiling. See p. 11-66. Neither upward nor downward system can be 
characterized as superior. Each has its proper place and limitations. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GOOD VENTILATION.— Table 1 represents good ventila- 
tion practice as regards the amount of outside or new clean air to be introduced into rooms 
used for various purposes. 


Table 1. — Amount of New Air to be Supplied per Person, with and without Air Conditioning 

(A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 19 28) 


Schools 

Class rooms 

Assembly rooms 

Gymnasiums 

Toilets 

Locker rooms 

Kitchens 

Lunch rooms 

Theaters, seating space. 
Hospitals 

W ards 

Kitchens. 

Dining rooms 

Toilets 

Hotels 

Dining rooms . 

Kitchens 

Ball rooms, 

Work space 

Assembly rooms 


v , Humidified or Humidiiied, 

Not Humified De huinidified Dehumidified 
T> - ° r , . J Not and 

Recirculated Recirca i ate d Recirculated 


Cubic feet per minute 


Number of 
Air Changes 
per Hour 


30 

15 to 25 

30 

20 

10 to 15 
25 

30 to 50 

20 to 30 

40 to 60 

30 to 40 

20 to 30 

15 to 20 

23 to 30 

15 to 20 


10 

to 

15 




10 

to 

15 




15 

to 

20 







10 

to 

20 




5 

to 

10 




20 

to 

60 




10 

to 

20 

10 

to 

15 







20 to 

60 



1 0 to 

20 



I 0 to 

20 



1 0 to 

20 



20 to 

60 

10 to 

15 

5 to 

10 



5 to 

10 

10 to 

15 
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DISTRIBUTION' OF THE AIR. — In general, with upward or downward ventilation, 
definite provision to remove vitiated air should be made to insure uniform distribution 
and prevent short circuiting between air inlets and outlets. Multiple inlets and mush- 
room ventilators, Fig. I, are used to give a better mechanical distribution of air in sys- 
tems of upward ventilation in audience rooms -with fixed seats. Air is supplied through 
a false floor or plenum chamber below the main floor. The mushroom ventilator heads, 
located under every second or third seat, are adjusted for a uniform discharge of tempered 
air over the entire seating area. The heads are mounted either on an adjustable spindle 
as shown, or on a non-adj ustable spindle with a control damper. In either case, the ad- 
justable head or the damper must be locked in the final adjusted position. 

AUTOMATIC VENTILATORS. — The chief differences in the various types of auto- 
matic ventilators for natural ventilation lie in the degree to -which the wind is utilized 
to produce additional ventilation. Four general classes of such ventilators are: 1. Sta- 
tionary non-siphoning type; 2. Stationary siphoning type; 3. Rotary plain head type; 
4. Rotary siphoning type. ^ . 

Type 1 does not contemplate utilizing the wind to produce additional ventilating 
effect. Type 2 uses the wind to produce additional ventilating effect, by an ejector 
action. When there is no wind, ventilation is due to natural circulation. 

The rotary or revolving head types (3 and 4) have a protecting cowl revolving on a 
central bearing. An opening in one side is always directed in the path of the wind 
through the movement of the cowl. The velocity of the wind creates a region of decreased 
pressure at the cowl opening which in turn creates additional ventilation. 

Average results of a series of tests conducted in 1920 by the Engineer- 

C3 - ~ ^ ing Experiment Station of the Kansas State Agricultural College on 
different types of 10-in. automatic ventilators are given in Table 2. The 
object of the investigation was to determine the degree to which the 
$5 various types utilized wind in producing additional ventilation. Ap~ 
t'j proximate wind conditions were duplicated by a wind tunnel in which 
Fi 1 Mush- were produced wind velocities up to 10 miles per hr. Air velocities in 
room ‘Ventilator tunnel and in ventilator were measured by an anemometer. The tem- 
perature within the tunnel and in the room ventilated being identical, 
there was no natural circulation of air, and all movement of air through the ventilator 
was produced by the wind currents. Actual installations of ventilators would obtain 
in most cases greater ventilation because of the influence of natural circulation. The 
amount of ventilation secured by natural circulation may he calculated, if the density 
of the internal and external air and the height of the ventilator above the floor are known. 
The tests indicated that the various types have certain well-defined advantages, but for 
all practical purposes little difference exists between ventilators differing slightly in design 
but of the same general type 

EFFECT OF VITIATED AIR. — The presence of carbon dioxide, according to Dr. Ira 
Remsen, is not in itself dangerous to health except that it reduces the supply of oxygen 
by displacing It. Carbon dioxide is non-poisonous, but organic impurities exhaled with 
it may be a menace to health. The breathing of small quantities of decomposing organic 
matter and unhealthful gases are the dangers of poor ventilation. The carbon dioxide 
given off at the same time as the other impurities is more or less an indicator of the pres- 
ence of real danger. A lowering of the oxygen supply below the point required by good 
ventilation causes lowered vitality and decreased production of industrial workers. Sat- 
isfactory ventilation consists in constantly supplying fresh air, free from dust and other 
impurities, at the proper temperature and with the proper moisture content and also in 


Table 2. — Air Velocities Through Automatic Ventilators Produced by Various 

Velocities 


Wind 

Velocity of Air in Ventilator, 
ft. per min. 

Wind 

Velocity of Air in Ventilator, 
ft. per min. 

Veloc- 
ity, 
miles 
per 
hr . 

Station- 

ary 

Non- 

siphon- 

ing 

Type 

Station- 

ary 

Siphon- 

ing 

Type 

Rotary 

Plain 

H ead 
Type 

Rotary 

Siphon- 

ing 

Type 

Veloc- 

ity, 

miles 

per 

hr. 

i 

Station- 

ary 

Non- 

siphon- 

ing 

Type 

Station- 

ary 

Siphon- 

ing 

Type 

Rotary 

Plain 

Head 

Type 

Rotary 

Siphon- 

ing 

Type 

I 

27 

31 

46 

52 

7 

192 

215 

321 

361 

2 

55 

62 

92 

104 

8 

220 

246 

367 

413 

3 

83 

93 

137 

1 55 

9 

248 

277 

41 3 

465 

4 

no 

123 

183 

207 

10 

276 

307 

459 

516 

5 

137 

154 

229 

2 58 

11 

304 

338 

505 

570 

6 

165 

185 

275 

310 

1 2 

332 

368 

55 2 

621 
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removing vitiated air. This can be accomplished satisfactorily during the heating sys- 
tem only by mechanical means. 

CAUSES OF AIR. VITIATION.— Air is vitiated by: I. Excess of carbon dioxide due 
to respiration, lights, etc. 2. Generation of heat by occupants, lights, etc., above that 
required for 'warming. 3. Water vapor in excess of or below that required for desired 
relative humidity. 4. Dust, either brought in by the air or carried by persons within 
the building. 5. Bacteria, due to respiration or otherwise. 6. Odors, due to occupants 
or to manufacturing processes. 

The composition of pure air and respired air has been given by Prof. R. C. Carpenter 


as follows: 

O N COa Water Vapor 

Pure air 20.26% 78.00% 0.4% 1 .50% (variable) 

Respired air 16 . 2% 75 . 00% 4.0 5.0% 


The respired air is at a temperature of 90° to 98° F. and is nearly saturated with water 
vapor. 

The quantity of air required for each adult in order to maintain a CO 2 content of 
7 parts, outside air containing 4 parts, per 10,000, is given by C = (a X £>)/ (n — 4) , 
where C — cu. ft. per min., a and n. = respectively, parts of C0 2 per 10,000 for respired 
air, and air of standard purity, and b = cu. ft. per min. of CO 2 per person = 0.25 
ordinarily. See Table 3. 

FETATION BETWEEN HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE.— Air, on being heated, 
has its capacity for absorbing moisture greatly increased, giving the sensation due to 
so-called “ dry ” heat. This causes excessive and unnatural evaporation of moisture 
from the skin and respiratory organs, which lowers the surface temperature of the body 
and causes a temperature sensation several degrees lower than the actual temperature 


, ... °f the room. The remedy for too low or too 

elooltj of Fall In Fast per Hour - . , , . , 

12 so fo high humidity m a room is the introduction 



— ... ■ - 1 2 a 4 sa r a 9 10 

Diameter of Dust Particle In Microns Hours of Dust Generation 


Fig. 2. Velocity of Fall of Dust Fig. 3. Effect of Air Chambers on Dust Con- 

tent 

The relation of temperature and relative humidity to human comfort has been the 
subject of considerable research by the A.S.H.V.E. The results of this research have 
been published from time to time in the transactions of this society, to which the reader 
is referred. See A.S.H.V.E. 1932 Guide for comfort charts. 

DUST- — Determination of dust includes both the amount actually present in a given 
volume of air and the examination as to its character, such as abrasive, metallic or fibrous. 
Soluble filters of pure sugar are used to screen out dust particles and the sugar then is 
dissolved. 

O. W. Armspach {Jour. A.S.H.V.E., Dec., 1920) reports an investigation and tests 
carried out by the Research Bureau of the A.S.H.V.E., and the U- S. Bureau of Mines, 
•with the following conclusions: The dust content in a room depends on: 1. Density of 
material, velocity of fall of particles and size of the room. The dust will accumulate 
until a definite content is reached, depending on the rate of fall and the number of air 

Table 3. — Values of C for Various Values of n from 5 to 30 


n = Vitiation allowed. Parts of CO 2 per 10,000 in the rnnm air. 

C = Cu. ft. of air containing 4 parts of CO 2 per 10,000 to be supplied per person or equivalent . 
A person — 0.6 cu. ft. CO 2 per hr. 


n — 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 

1 6 - 5 1 

7.0 I 

: 7.33 

| 7.5 

! 8 -° 1 

9.0 1 

10.0 j 

15.0 | 

20.0 | 

i 30.0 

C — 

1 1 00.0 

66.6 

50.0 

1 40.0 ! 

33.3 ! 

| 30.0 

>28. 6 

I 25.0 I 

20. 0 ! 

i 16.6 I 

9.1 1 

1 6.2 1 

1 3. 8 
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changes. 2. The total dust given off by various machines when handling different ma- 
terials can be determined from the average count of dust particles resulting in the room. 

3. Dust conditions can be improved by providing the proper number of air changes. 
There is, however, a limit to this number, and usually 5 changes per hour are sufficient. 

4. For equal conditions of air dustiness, as the density of the material increases, the 
weight per cu. ft. decreases. All dust determinations should be on the^ basis of the num- 
ber of particles per cu. ft. Prom a formula developed in the investigation, the chart, 
Fig. 2, was prepared, showing the velocity of fall for various kinds of dust. This chart, 
for example, shows that a particle of 2 microns diameter and a density of 8 will fall at the 
same rate as a particle of a diameter 5.75 microns and a density of 1. Another formula 
developed shows the effect of change of air on dust content. The curves, Fig. 3, for 
dust of 2 microns diameter falling with a velocity of 1 ft. per min. and based on 100,000 
particles per cu. ft. given off at the source, are plotted from this formula. 

AIR FILTERS. — The use of some form of air filter is becoming a recognized necessity 
for the removal of dirt and dust from the air in a heating and ventilating system, or for 
the air supply to air compressors, internal combustion engines, etc. Air filters often are 
used in conjunction with air washer equipment when the removal of fine dust particles 
is considered important. They are fiistinguished from air washers in that they remove 
dirt and dust without using a water spray, and hence, do not change temperature or rela- 
tive humidity of air passing through the filter. 

All types of filters should fulfill the following requirements: 1. Efficient in dirt re- 
moval. 2. Interpose low resistance to air flow. 3. Possess large dust holding capacity. 
4. Easy to clean and handle. Air filters are classified as: 1. Dry filters; 2. Yiscous 
filters. 

I>ry Filters were the first type to he used. They comprise a fine mesh cloth, felt or 
paper screen through which the air is filtered or strained. Several types of dry air filters 
are available. They are cleaned by rapping, by reversing the air flow, or by supplying 
new filter areas. 

Viscous Filters have largely superseded the dry type. Their cleaning action depends 
on the dirt impinging on. a metal surface coated with a viscous fluid. All filters of this 
type operate on the principle of adhesive impingement. The viscous material employed 
should be odorless, fireproof and germicidal in its action. This type of filter is con- 
structed in units of various standard sizes so that practically any area of filtering surface 
may be obtained by the use of one or more units. 


AIR CONDITIONING 

AIR CONDITIONING generally is understood to mean the simultaneous control 
of temperature, relative humidity, air motion, air distribution and ventilation within an 
enclosure. Air conditioning systems are used in theaters, churches, auditoriums, schools, 
restaurants, offices, homes, etc., to produce or effect comfort for occupants by maintaining 
a temperature and relative humidity -which wifi lie in the so-called “comfort-zone.” 
The comfort zone for both winter and summer has been established by the A.S.H.Y.E. 
Research Laboratory. "While the art of air conditioning properly may be regarded as a 
recent development, its principles are not new. A system embodying many of the prin- 
ciples now used was proposed for the II. S. Army hospitals by G. H. Knight in 1864. 

Air conditioning systems are used in industry to maintain the temperature and relative 
humidity that is most desirable for the process involved. For many industrial processes 
the most desirable temperature and relative humidity has been, fairly well established. 
See A.S.H.Y.E. Guide , 1934. 

The addition of moisture to air being circulated is humidification; the removal of 
moisture is dehumidification. 

HUMIDIFICATION usually is effected by passing air through a finely-divided water 
spray-, in an air washer. This consists of a sheet-metal housing, enclosing one or more 
banks of spray nozzles. The air passes through the spray and then over bent plates, 
called eliminators. The latter abruptly change the direction of flow and remove free 
water held ill suspension. Larger dust particles also are removed in the washer, but for 
complete dust elimination an air filter must precede the washer. 

In some industrial plants, a steam jet is used for humidification. When both humidifi- 
cation ami dehumidification are required for year-round operation an air washer is used. 
Recirculated spray water is heated for humidification in winter, and cooled for dehumidifi- 
cation in summer. 

Surface-type coolers are used quite generally for summer comfort cooling. Cold 
water is circulated through the coils of the cooler, or a refrigerant, as freon, methyl ehlor- 
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ide, etc., is evaporated in the coils. When temperature of cooling medium is lower than 
temperature of air entering cooler, dehumidification results. Artesian well water, if 
available, may be used as a cooling agent. Artificial refrigeration, however, is usual for 
comfort cooling. 

HUMIDITY is the "water vapor (steam or moisture) mixed with air. The maximum 
weight of vapor which a given, enclosure will contain depends only on the temperature 
(see the Steam Tables) , regardless of the presence or absence of any other vapor or gas. 
That is, the weight of vapor is exactly the same whether air is present or not. The pres- 
sure of the vapor is in accordance with Dalton’s Law (see p. 1—08), and depends only on 
the temperature, irrespective of the presence of air. 

Saturated Air. — Air is saturated when it has mixed with it the maximum possible 
amount of vapor, which amount varies with temperature. The vapor itself under this 
condition also is saturated (quality x = 1) . If the air is not saturated, the contained 
vapor is superheated- The actual humidity of the air, in meteorological work, is the 
number of grains (1 lb. = 7000 grains) or pounds of water vapor contained in 1 cu. ft- of a 
mixture of air and vapor at the observed temperature. 

Relative Humidity, or degree of humidity, is the actual amount of moisture (grains 
or pounds) contained in 1 cu. ft. of the mixture divided by the amount which 1 cu. ft. 
of the mixture would hold at the same temperature if saturated. This condition is stated 
as percent relative humidity. 

A common interpretation of this term in engineering computations, is the ratio of 
actual weight (lb.) of vapor mixed with 1 lb. of dry air to the weight (lb.) of vapor mixed 
with 1 lb. of dry air in a saturated mixture at the same temperature. 

Wet- and Dry-bulb Temperatures are the observed temperatures as indicated by 
wet- and dry-bulb thermometers respectively. 

Dew-point Temperature is the temperature corresponding to saturation (100% 
relative humidity) for a given weight of vapor. Any lowering of temperature produces a 
contraction of volume and partial condensation. Air with any amount of vapor or 
relative humidity has a dew-point, as temperature may be lowered to a temperature 
where condensation begins. 

Example. — Required the weight of vapor carried by 1 lb. of air in a saturated air-vapor mix- 
ture at 60° F. and atmospheric pressure (14.7 lb. per sq. in., or 29.92 in. Hg, absolute, at sea-level). 
Solution . — Let p and pi = respectively, atmospheric and absolute partial pressures of air; p -2 ** 
absolute partial pressure of the vapor corresponding to the temperature; all pressures in lb. per 

sq. in. Then p = Ti 4~ P 2 — 14.7 lb. at sea Level. 

From the Bteam tables, at 60° F., P 2 = 0.25; density == 0.000828 lb. per eu. ft. '.Pi == 14.70 — 0.26 
= 14.44. From the relation PV = MPT (see p. 3-76), where B -* 63.36 for air, T =» 459.6 +- 60 = 
519.6, P - 144 X 14.44, JUT = 1, 

7 » (53.35 X 519 .6) / (144 X 14.44) = 13.33 cu. ft. - vol. of air. 

As the air and vapor occupy the same space, the volume of vapor also is 13.33 cu. ft., whence the 
weight of saturated vapor in the mixture is 13.33 X 0.000828 =* 0.01104 lb. Weight of vapor 
per cu. ft. of mixture — 0.01104/13.33 = 0.000828 lb. = 0.000828 X 7000 = 5.796 grains. 

TOTAL HEAT OF DRY AND SATURATED AIR.— The total heat of dry air is 
h = C a t, where h = total heat, B.t.u. per lb.; C a — specific heat of air == 0.24 (usual 
figure); t — temperature of air, deg. F. In saturated air the “heat of the liquid” usually 
is neglected, the error introduced thereby being negligible in air conditioning calculations. 
The total heat per 1 lb- of dry air in the saturated air-vapor mixture is the heat required 
to raise the temperature of 1 lb- of dry air from 0° F. to saturation temperature t, and to 
evaporate the weight W of vapor in the mixture. Thus 

h m =C il t+rW [1] 

where hm. = total heat of mixture, B.t.u. per lb. ; r = latent heat of vapor at temperature 
t. For saturated air at 56° F., r = 1060.3, W — 6.00954 lb. Then (see Table 10, p. 1-OS) 
hm, = (0.24 X 56) -4- (1960.3 X 0.00954) = 23.555 B.t.u. 

TOTAL HEAT OF PARTIALLY SATURATED AIR. — A non-saturated air-vapor 
mixture may become saturated by ail adiabatic process (see below) at the wet -bulb tem- 
perature. The total heat of the mixture is the same as the total heat of saturated air 
at the wet-bulb temperature, as given by the saturated air table, p. 1-08, or the psyohro- 
metric chart. Fig. 1. This relation, is used in determining the total heat of partially 
saturated air. 

WEIGHT OF VAPOR IN MIXTURE. — Assume a saturated mixture of 1 lb. of dry 

air, containing JTTb. of vapor at temperature t, to be heated at constant pressure to a dry- 
bulb temperature of td , with a corresponding wet-bulb temperature of t u ^ If the mixture 
is cooled at constant pressure back to t , t is the dew-point temperature for a combination 
of dry- and wet-bulb temperature td and t w , and weight W lb. of vapor in tbe mixture is 
the same amount as contained in saturated air at the dew-point temperature. Thus if 
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dry- and -wet-bulb temperatures are known, the dew-point temperature can be determined 
from the psy chrome trie chart, and consequently the value of W. 

Method of Mixtures. — If x lb. of air be mixed with y lb. of air at dry-bulb temperatures 


<1 and respectively, the resultant dry-bulb temperature is 

tz — ( xh 4- yt^/ix -f y) [2] 

If ITi and Ws = weight of moisture per 1 lb. of air at dry-bulb temperatures t : and t-> 
respectively, then the weight of moisture per 1 lb. of air in the mixture is 

W s * O Wi + y Ws)Kx +- y) [3] 


From the psychrometric chart. Fig. 1, the dew-point corresponding to Wz can be found. 
These relations often are used in air conditioning work. 

ADIABATIC SATURATION OF AIR. — Air not completely saturated, when passed 
through a spray or over the surface of water housed in a completely insulated enclosure, 
will pick up vapor evaporated from the water. Dry-bulb temperature td of the leaving 
air will be lower than that of the entering air. If leaving air is saturated, its temperature 
will be the same as the wet-bulb temperature tv, of the entering air, which remains constant 
during the process. Since no external heat is supplied, and as heat is necessary to evap- 
orate water, evidently the heat exchange has been between the air passing through the 
apparatus and the water. Such an exchange wi thout transfer of external heat is termed 
an adiabatic process. Let Wi = initial vapor content, lb. per lb. of dry air, corresponding 
to dry- and wet-bulb temperatures td and t w respectively; Wz = final vapor content corre- 
sponding to temperature t w ;r w = latent heat corresponding to tv,, B.t.u. per lb. of vapor; 
C a = specific heat of dry air = 0.24; C 8 — specific heat of vapor = 0.4423 -fi 0.00018^. 
Then heat to evaporate weight of vapor added to mixture = r w {Wz — Wi) B.t.u. per I lb. 
of dry air, and r w (W 2 — W i) = iCa 4* C s Wi) (t# fw)» 

7**0 IF 2 tzo) 

Wi — M 

This psychrometric method of determining the weight of vapor mixed with or carried 
per 1 lb. of dry air was devised by W. H- Carrier in 1911. 

Air Washers 

The ability of a washer to cool air depends on fineness of spray, water pressure at the 
nozzles, arrangement of nozzles, number of banks of nozzles through which air passes, 
and direction of spray discharge from the banks. 

HUMIDIFYING EFFICIENCY of an air washer, considered as a cooling device, is 
E — { 1 — (. tdl ‘ — tvo)/ tide tio) } ~ (tde ' tdl)/ ^ de ~~ h c) ..... [5] 

where E = efficiency, percent; tde and tdl — dry-bulb temperatures of entering and leaving 
air, respectively; t l0 = constant wet-buib temperature- Values of E attained in practice 
with various arrangement of nozzles are as follows: 2 banks upstream, 1 bank downstream, 
E = LOO; 2 banks upstream, E = 0.95; 1 bank upstream, 1 bank downstream, E = 0.85; 
1 bank upstream, E = 0.S0; 1 bank downstream, E = 0.65. 

Air washers are rated at from 400 to 500 cu. ft. of air per min. per sq. ft. of cross-sec- 
tional area through the spray chamber. The pump and spray nozzles should supply 
from 5 to 6 gal. of water per 1000 cu. ft. of air per min., the individual spray nozzles being 
rated at 1 x /s gal. per min. The friction loss of air through a washer varies with the 
type. For 500 ft. per min. velocity it is approximately 0.25 in. 

Psychrometric Chart and Heat Exchange Diagram (Fig. 1) 

EXAMPLES IN' THE USE OF CHART A1STD DIAGRAM. — -Required the relative humidity 
for a dry-bulb reading of 84° F. and a wet-bulb reading of (56° F. 

The intersection of a horizontal line through 60° F. on. the saturation curve, and the vertical 
through 84° F.» dry bulb on the base line gives, approximately, 37% for the relative humidity. 
The dew-point temperature is found by tracing the corresponding constant weight vapor line to its 
intersection with the saturation came, giving 56° T. for the above condition. The actual -weight of 
vapur per pound of dry air may be read directly from the saturation curve for the dew-point tem- 
perature of 56° F. and is 66.8 grains or 0.00955 lb. 

Humidifying.— Assuming a room temperature of 70° F. and 40% relative humidity to be main- 
tained when outside temperature is 0° F. Locate intersection of vertical 70° F. dry-bulb tempera- 
ture with 40% relative humidity curve, follow the constant weight vapor line, passing through the 
intersection, to its intersection with the saturation curve or 45° F. corresponding to 0.0063 lb. or 
44.2 grains of vapor per lb. of dry air. This is then the temperature at which saturated air must 
leave washer, and is the temperature for which, thermostat controlling spray water heater must be 
set. See Fig. 2. 

The heat per pound of dry air required for the tempering coil and water heater is read at the 
right of the diagram, and is 17.5 B.t.u. to raise temperature of incoming air from 0° F. to 45° 
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and saturate it at this temperature. The additional heat required for the reheater wll depend 
upon the final temperature desired for air entering the room. 

Air Cooling- — Entering air 89° F., dry bulb, and a relative humidity of 50% corresponding to 
a wet-bulb temperature of 74.5° F., wet-bulb depression (89 — 74.5) or 14.5 degrees. If the humid- 
■ifying efficiency of a washer is 60%, then temperature drop will be 14.5 X 0.60 or 8.7° F. Tem- 
perature of leaving air ~ (89 — 8.7) or 80.3° F. Wet-bulb temperature remains constant at 74.5°. 
See Fig. 3. 

Drying. — Outside air temperature S0° F. and 40% relative humidity; heater to raise its tempera- 
ture to 110° F., at which temperature it is introduced into drier. Air to Leave drier, 70% saturated. 
Trom intersection of vertical 80° F. dry-bulb temperature line and 40% relative humidity curve, 
follow the diagonal eqwal weight cf vapor line until it intersects vertical 110° F. line corresponding to 


Weight of Moisture per lh. Air, Grains (1 lb.= 7000 grains) 
Corresponding to Dew Point Temp. 
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73.5° wet-bulb. Read horizontally to the left to tie intersection with the 70% curve. The corre- 
sponding dry-bulb temperature is 80.5° F., which is tie required temperature of leaving air. 

The weight of moisture evaporated per lb. of dry air circulated is the difference between the 
weight of vapor per lb. of dry air for 80.5° F. and 70% humidity and 80° F. and 40% humidity 
or 112.2 — 63.1 = 49.1 grains or 0.007 lb. 



COMFORT COOLING. — Air is recirculated, and only enough outside air introduced 
to provide for ventilation requirements, approximately 10 to 15 cu. ft. per min. per 
occupant. Inside dry-bulb temperature to be maintained at breathing line should not 

exceed 10 to 15° T. below outside 
design dry-bulb temperature. The 
minimum dry-bulb temperature of 
air leaving cooler or washer de- 
pends largely on the distribution, 
which should be such as to prevent 
cold drafts over the occupants. 
Normally this temperature should 
be not less than dew-point tem- 
perature to be maintained in the 
room. A rule-of-thumb method 
for limiting minimum room inlet 
air temperature for horizontal out- 
lets is: 2° F. per each foot of height of bottom of outlet above floor. 

Weight of air to be circulated depends on sensible heat to be removed. The sensible 
heat load to be removed from the room is made up of: 1. Motors, electric lights and 
electrical heating appliances — total watts X 3.41 B.t.u. per hr. 2. Occupants at rest 
in 80° F. air, 225 B.t.u. per hr. per person. 3. Heat transmission of windows, walls, roofs 
and floors, based on the inside design temperature and outside design temperature dif- 



Fig. 3. Temperature Relations in Air Cooler 


Table 1. — Sun Effect, Solar Heat Flow Through Building Construction 

(A.S.H.V.E. Research Laboratory) 


Construction 

Horizontal 

Surface 

East or 
West Wall | 

| South Wall 


| B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hour 

Single glass * 




Maximum per hour 

260.0 

196. 0 

81.0 

Total per day 

1900.0 

745. 0 

700.0 

2-in. yellow pine 




Maximum per hour 

25. 1 

18. 7 

11.9 

Total per day 

203.0 

80. 0 

75.0 

4-in. gypsum 




Maximum per hour 

17.8 

13.2 

8.4 

Total per day 

179.0 

70.0 

66. G 

6-in. concrete, no insulation 




Maximum per hour 

28.8 

21.5 

13. 6 

Total per day 

249.0 

98.0 

92. 0 

3-in. concrete -f- l-in. cork 




Maximum per hour 

16.7 j 

12.4 

7. 9 

Total per dav 

157.0 

62.0 

56. 0 


* If awnings are used, deduct 28% from tabular figures. 
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ference. Sun effect and heat transmission, should not both be calculated for th e sam e 
surface. 4. Sun effect on roofs and windows; see Table 1. 5. Heat loss from insulated 

steam pipes (approximately 90 B.t.u. per sq. ft. of pipe surface per hr.)- 6- Infiltration 

of air — lb. of air per hr. X 0.24 X temperature difference between, outside and inside air. 

The so-called latent heat load is the heat to be removed by the washer or cooler to 
condense moisture that is to be removed from the air circulated through the cooler or 
washer. See formula [13]. 

Air Conditioning Calculations 

dotation. — t 0 d, to j>» W> = respectively, dry-bulb, dew-point and wet-bulb design 
temperatures of outside air; tid, tip, ti w = respectively, dry-bulb, dew-point and wet-bulb 
design temperatures of inside air; t ec z, t ep , t ew = respectively, dry-bulb, dew-point and wet- 
bulb temperatures of air entering cooling apparatus; t ld , t lp , t lw — respectively, dry-bulb, 
dew-point and wet-bulb temperatures of air leaving cooling apparatus; trd, t rp , tr W — 
respectively, dry-bulb, dew-point and wet-bulb temperature of air entering room; 
w 0 , Wit We, Wp 'tVr == weight of vapor per 1 lb. of dry air, corresponding to dew-point 
temperatures with the same subscripts; hu h% — respectively, total heat, B.t.u. per 1 lb. 
of air-vapor mixture entering and leaving cooling apparatus, corresponding to wet-bulb 
temperatures t ew and t lw ; H s — computed estimate of sensible heat to be removed, B.t.u. 
per hr., due to occupants, lights, electrical machinery, heat transmission, sun effect, 
infiltration, etc. ; H v = sensible heat to be removed, B.t.u. per hr. due to air introduced 
for ventilation; Hi — latent heat load, B.t.u. per hr.; W\ = weight of vapor added to 
room air by occupants, infiltration and other sources, lb. per hr.; each occupant at rest in 
80° P. air gives off 0.17 lb. of vapor per hr.; Wi = weight of vapor added to room return 
air by ventilation requirements, lb. per hr.; M = weight of air to be circulated through 


room and cooling apparatus, lb. per hr.; M 0 = infiltration, lb. per hr.; M v = ventilation 
requirements, lb. per hr. = 60 -n X cu. ft. of outside air per person X 0.075; n — number 
of occupants; c = cu. ft. per min. of standard air, 70° F.; 0.24 = specific heat of air at 
constant pressure. Then 

W\ = 0.17rc, + dfoOo - vh) . [6] 

Wi = M v (w 0 — [7] 

M « H s j0.24(ti d - trd) [ 8 ] 

The weight of air M is based on sensible heat to be removed from room. It doe3 not 
include sensible heat to be removed by cooler from outside air drawn in at the cooler for 


ventilation. This latter must be included in the sensible heat to be removed by the cooler. 
The air leaving cooler and entering room must contain a weight of vapor of 

iv r = wi - CWi/M) [9] 

The corresponding dew-point temperature t rp is found from the chart, Fig. 1. 

DEHUMIDIFYING AIR WASHER (Fig. 4A). — The air leaves a dehumidifying air 
washer in a saturated condition at temperature tid, which is the dew-point temperature 
of air entering the room , or tid = t rv . The saturated air must be warmed by a heater, 
or by mixing room air by-passed around the washer, to a final dry-bulb temperature of 
t r d. Pry-bulb temperature of air entering cooling apparatus is, by method of mixtures, 

t e d = |1 - [10] 

Weight of moisture per 1 lb. of air entering cooling apparatus is, by method of mixtures, 

w e = {1 - f (M v /M)w 0 [H] 

corresponding to a dew-point temperature of t ep . Dry-bulb temperature of t c d being 
known, wet-bulb temperature t CV) is obtained from the psychrometric chart, and h\ thus 
is determined. The heat to be extracted from air circulated by the cooling apparatus is 
M(hi — h 2 ) B.t.u. per hr., or 

Tons of refrigeration = M (h\ — Zi2)/l2,000 ...... [12] 

The cooler must condense the weight of vapor iW\ 4- W 2 ), and also must remove the 
sensible heat load -f H v ). 

H v = 0.24 {t od — tid)M e [13] 

Latent heat load may be approximated as 

H l = 1060(Wi + Wz) M 

in which 1060 is the assumed latent heat of vapor at the temperature at which it is con- 
densed. This assumption is not strictly correct. For most practical purposes 

Tons of refrigeration = ( H s + H v ~) -f Hj/^OOO .... [15] 

This approximation may be used for a by-pass dehumidifying washer or a surface cooling 


tt — 
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unit, but not for a dehumidifying washer ■without by-pass. In the latter, the beat to be 
remov ed b y the washer is somewhat greater. 

DEHUMIDIFYING ’WASHER WITH BY-PASS (Fig. 4B).— To avoid necessity of 
reheating to dry-bulb temperature t r d , the saturated air leaving the washer at dew-point 
temperature and also to reduce materially the refrigeration required, a return air 
by-pass around the washer is essential. Let x, y and z represent the fractional part of M 
that is outside air for ventilation, recirculated air through washer, and by-passed air 
around washer, respectively. Then x -f y + t = 1. 

By the method of mixtures we may write the equations 


Moisture Removed 


^ ^ zkp +- (* -f- y)t Zp = t rp [17] 

Equation [17] is based on the fact that for comparatively small temperature ranges, 
dew-point temperatures may be substituted, without appreciable error, for the weight of 
vapor per lb. of dry air. 

Subtracting [17] from [16], & — (t r d — t rp )f {ta — tip') ; substituting value of z in [17], 
Ip — vra — 2 iid)/ (x -f- 2/)- By method of mixtures, t e d = (xl c d ■+- ytid) j{x 4 ~ y), and 

rv e = (xtc 0 -)-ywi)l(x ~f -y), which is 
the weight of vapor per lb. of air enter- 
ing washer. The corresponding dew- 
point, £ ep of air entering washer thus is 
ascertained. Corresponding wet-bulb 
temperature t ew is given by the psy- 
chrometric chart, and hi is found in 
the saturated air table, p. 1—08. The 
value of ho, from the saturated air 
table, corresponds to temperature t lpm 
Tons of refrigeratioa required is found 
by the equation [12]. 

EVAPORATOR-TYPE COOIUVG 
SURFACE (Fig. 4C). — The heat trans- 
fer **ate of any type of air cooling is a 
function of the velocity of air through 
free area of coils, and of the tempera- 
ture of coil surface. The following data 
apply to a common type of evaporator 
cooling surface made of 5/s-in. copper 
tubing wound with a continuous copper 
fin, 8 fins per inch, coils being placed 
1 7 /i6 in. centers. 'Velocity of air 
through gross face area of cooling coil 
enclosure should not be less than 400 
ft. per min., to avoid carrying over free 
moisture. These coils are largely used 
for direct expansion cooling surface with 
freon and methyl chloride refrigerants. 

One manufacturer furnishes assem- 
bled unit coils in sheet-metal casings. 
Unit casings may be obtained with 
overall heights of 20 9 /i 6 in. with 12 rows 
of tubes across face, or 29 in. with 18 
rows of tubes across face. Net face area, 

. (casing height, in. - 3)/ 12] X {tube length, ft. — (8.5/12)}. 
Tube lengths obtainable vary from 1 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 6 in., in multiples of 6 in. Units 
are obtainable 1 to 3 rows of tubes deep in direction of air flow. Usually 3 to 5 tube rows 
depth of cooler is required, assembled from units available. An automatic refrigerant 
expansion valve .is used for each row of tubes in the cooler. Capacity of valves required 
must be proportioned for the cooling load per row as shown in Table 2. 

Face area of cooler, sq. ft., A — il//( 0.075 X 400) .... [18] 

^The relation between temperature of coil surface and temperature of refrigerant is 
A — t a ) = {H a — H v ) -f Hi, or 

ta — t x (hi — hz)M/AH [19] 

where U = temperature of refrigerant in evaporating coils, deg. F.; t x — temperature of 
■ heat absorbed. B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft, of face area per deg. 



Fio. 4. 
q. ft.. 


Dehumidifying Washers and Surface Cooler 
of unit is A = 


coil surface, deg. F. ; H ■ 
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*fal)le 2. — Capacity of Refrigerant Expansion "Valve Required in. Evaporator Coolers 

No. of Rows Depth in Direction of Air Flow 

3 14 15 


Proportion of Total Load 


1st Row. . 

0.417 

0.346 

0.305 

2nd Row. 

.319 

.265 

.234 

3rd Row. 

.264 

.220 

. 194 

■4th Row. 

.... 

. 168 

. 148 

5th Row. 



. 119 


temperature difference between t s and t x ; other notation as before. Values of H are given 
in Table 3. 

Determination of Temperature t s . — 1. Locate on psychiometric chart. Tig. 1, the 
conditions of the air entering and leaving cooler, "wet- and dry-bulb temperature being 
known. 2. Between the points so located draw a straight line to intersect the saturation 
line. See Fig. 5- T empexature corresponding to this intersection is required temperature 
of coil surface t x . 3. Determine temperature of refrigerant by equation [19]. 



Fig. 5. Determination of Temperature 
Refrigerant 


Number of Tube Rows, Depth of Cooler 
depends on the ratio R of the sensible heat 
to the total heat to be extracted. 

■where hx = total heat, B.t.u. per lh., of 
saturated air corresponding to temperature 
t x of coil surface; other notation as before. 
Table 3 shows the maximum value of JR 
for a given number of tube rows depth. 

Reference to the psychrometric chart 
shows the relation 

R = (Ai - h 2 )/(hi - h x ) 

= (ted - t ld )/{t €d - t x ) [21] 

[22] 


Equation [22] enables surface temperatures for various tube loads to be determined. 


Table 3. — Relation of Tube Row Depth and Heat Absorbed in Cooler 


No. of Tube Rows in Depth . . . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

R (max ) 

0. 544 

0. 682 

0.770 

0.839 

0.900 

Heat absorbed, H * 

800 

1 200 

1600 

2000 

2400 


* B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of face area per deg. F. temperature difference between refrigerant 
and coil surface, based on a heat transfer of 26.21 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of cooling surface per deg. 
temperature difference. 1 sq. ft. of face area — 15.9 sq. ft. of surface per tube row. 


Examine. — R equired the face area of evaporative-type surface cooler, number of tube rows 
depth and temperature of refrigerant required for the following conditions: 10° F. cooling; occu- 
pancy, ft = 100 persons; outside design conditions, tod = 95° F., tau> = 74.6° F. (38^ relative hu- 
midity), top — 66 °F„ w 0 = 0.01370 lb.; inside design conditions, tid = 85° F., tfo ~ 71° F., i*j, = 
64° F., wi - 0.01276 lb. 

Solution. — Assume temperature of air entering the room t rd — tj d — 64.5° F., and sensible heat 
to be removed — 91,363 B.t.u. per hr. Weight of air to be circulated through room and cooler, 
equation [8], 

M — 91,363/0.24 (85 — 64.5) «* 18,570 lb. per hr. = 4127 cu. ft. per min. 

Air required for ventilation, M v = 4050 lh. per hr. 

Assume infiltration Mo = 11,600 lb. per hr. 

Weight of vapor added to room air by occupants, etc., equation [6], 

Wi = (0.17 X 100) -i- 11,600 (0.01370 — 0.01276) = 27.9 lh. per hr, 

Weight of vapor to be added to room by ventilation air, equation [7], 

W 2 = 4050 (0.01370 — 0.01276) = 3.81 lb. per hr. 

Wi _|_ = 27.9 H- 3.81 = 31.7 lb. per hr. 

Air must leave cooler and enter room with a vapor content of, equation [9], 

^ W3 = 0.01270 - (27.9/18,570) = 0.0112 lb. per lb. of dry air, which corresponds to a 
dew-point of 60.5° F„ a wet-bulb temperature of 61.9° F. and a heat content ho of 27.5 B.t.u. per lb. 

Dry-bulb temperature of air entering cooler is, equation [10], 

t ed ={ (1 — (4050/18,570) }85 +- (4050/18,570) 95 = 87.2° F. 

Air entering cooler carries a weight of moisture, equation [11], 

vit = [l - (4050/18,570) }0.0 1276 +- (4050/18,570) 0.01370 = 0.0129 lb. per lb. of air 
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which corresponds to a dew-point of 64.5° F., a wet-bulb temperature of 71.6 tf F . and a heat content 
hi of 34.8 B.t.u, per lb. 

Ton* of refrigeration, equation [12], *= 18,570(34.8 — 27.5)/12,000 = 11.3. 

By the approximate method, equation [15], 

Tons of refrigeration *={91,363 + 9720 + (1060 X 31.7} J/12,000 - 11.2 

Face area of cooler, at 4D0 ft. per min. face velocity is, equation [18], A = 4127/ 400 = 10.3 sq. ft. 

Locate on psychrometric chart, Fig. 1, initial and final conditions of air entering cooler. A 
line between the points so found intersects saturation line at t x ** 59.5° F. See Fig. 5. 

Determine tube row depth by equation [21] and Table 3. E - (87. 2 — 64.5)/ (87.2 — 59.5) 
» 0.82, which from Table 3, calls for a 5 row depth of cooler with a value of H = 2000. 

Temperature of refrigerant is, equation [19], 

t s « 59.5 ~{ (34.8 - 27.5) 18,570/(10 X 2600)} - 52.9° F. 

For weights of refrigerants to be handled by the compressor, compressor displacement, cu. ft. 
per min,, and horsepower required, see section on Refrigeration. 

UNIT COOLERS consisting of an assembly of fan, -various numbers of rows depth 
of coils and a dry type air filter are obtainable from several manufacturers. These 
assembled units are used largely for comfort cooling of restaurants, stores, offices, etc. 
Unit coolers, consisting of a direct expansion cooler and fan, similar to unit heaters, are used 



Fig. 6. Unit of Continuous Tube Water Fie. 7. Assembled Cooler of Four 

Cooler Units 


in cold storage rooms in which the air simply is recirculated. Units in which ammonia is 
the refrigerant are obtainable from a number of manufacturers. 

SURFACE TYPE COOLERS WITH CHILLED WATER SUPPLY— A type of air 
cooler used in air conditioning is made of copper tubes S/s in* diam., with 8 copper ribbon 
tinned fins per inch of extended surface. The continuous coils are connected, at the 
beginning and end of run, into a bronae header. See Figs. 6 and 7. Header inlet and 
discharge connections are 2 in. diam. The coils are assembled in a sheet-metal casing, 
obtainable with face heights of 12 tubes (20 9/i6 * n - height of casings) , and 18 tubes (29 in. 
height of casing). Assembled units may be obtained varying in length of finned tube 
from 2 ft. to 10 ft. in. multiples of 6 in. Overall length of casing is (tube length -+• 8 */2 in.). 
Depth of casing in all cases is 10 in. 

The net tube area, sq. ft., is 

(length of tube across face, ft.) X{ (casing height, in. —3)/ 12). 

Rated heat transfer surface of these coils is 15.4 sq. ft. per row of tube depth per sq. ft. 
of face area. The number of tube rows depth also is the number of passes the water 
mates across the unit. The quantity of water flowing through each unit of the cooler is 

Gal. per rain, (g.p.ra.) = ®A r /1.235 [23] 

where A r = number of tube rows high; v — velocity, ft. per sec. 

Face area of cooler A = cu. ft. per min. 4 allowable face velocity V , ft. per min. 

Number of tube rows depth N required is 

N = SKA X K X F X T m ) [24] 

where S - HR = sensible heat to be transferred; H = total heat to be transferred, 
B.t.u. per hr. ; R — ratio of sensible heat to total heat to be abstracted; A = face area 
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of cooler, sq. ft.; K = sensible heat transfer from air to water per sq. ft. of face area 
per deg. mean effective temperature difference between air and water per row depth, per 
hr. (see Table 4) ; T rn = mean effective temperature difference between air and water 
= (di — d$) /log e (di /ds) , where d\ and are the greatest and least differences of tem- 
perature between entering and leaving air and water. Values of H and R are as follows : 

H = 0.75 X cu. ft. per min. X (hi — hn) ; 


where h i and Tit = respectively initial and final heat content of air passing through cooler, 
ted, ^id == respectively, entering and leaving dry-bulb air temperatures, deg. F. 

Initial and final water temperatures obviously must be lower than dew-point tempera- 
ture of leaving and entering air if condensation is to occur. Entering water temperature 
may be assumed 8 to 10° F. lower than dew-point of entering air. 


Table 4. — Values of F and K in Equation 24 


Face 
Velocity 
of Air 
ft. per 
min. 

V 

Water Velocity, v. 

ft. per sec.* 

R 

Water Velocity, v, ft. per sec.* 

1 

1 2 

I ^ 

1 4 

1 8 

1 

1 2 

1 3 

1 4 

1 8 

Values of K 

Values of F 

300 

97 

1 12 

117 

121 

129 

0.90 

0.954 

0.965 

0.9 70 

0.974 

0.980 

400 

113 

133 

141 

148 

158 

.80 

.901 

.924 

.935 

.943 

.957 

500 

126 

150 

162 

170 

183 

.70 

.842 

.876 

.893 

.907 

.928 

600 

136 

166 

179 

190 

206 

.60 

.774 

.820 

.844 

.860 

.894 







.50 

.696 

.7 52 

.782 

.806 

.847 


i 





.40 

.605 | 

.670 

.706 

.735 

.787 


* v =* (g.p.m. per unit) /1 .235 X No. tube rows high. Units may be either 12 or 18 tube rows 
high. 


Table 5. — Friction of Dry Air Through. Cooler 


No. Hows Depth of Cooler 


of Air, 

! 2 

1 4 | 

5 

1 6 | 

1 8 | 

10 | 

! 12 I 

1 16 

I H : 

1 20 

ft. per min. 
V 

Friction loss, in. of water * 

300 

! 0.08 

0. 10 

0. 12 

0. 15 

o. 19 ; 

0. 24 

0. 28 

0. 37 

0. 42 

0. 47 

400 

. 10 

. 18 

. 22 

. 25 

.34 | 

. 42 

. 50 

0.65 

0.74 

0. 82 

500 

. 15 

. 27 

.33 

. 39 

.52 ! 

. 64 

. 76 

1. 10 

1. 14 

1.26 

600 

. 21 

. 38 

.47 

. 56 

. 73 

.91 

1. 08 

1.44 

1 .61 

1 . 80 


* For wet coil surfaces, with initial water temperature above 50° F., multiply tabular values 
by 1.35; for water temperatures below 50° F., by 1.50. 


Table 6. — Water Friction loss per Row of Tubes Depth 


Length of 

| "Water Velocity through Tubes, ft. per sec. 

Tube Unit 

T i 


'K ! 




1 1 


> l 


I o 

ft. 

! Friction, ft. head of water 

2 

0. 10 

0.50 

1. 20 

2. 20 

8.40 

4 

.15 

0. 75 

1. 80 

2. 80 

10.60 

6 

.20 

1.00 

2. 00 

3. 45 

13.00 

8 

.22 

1.10 

2, 40 

4. 02 

15.30 

10 

.25 

1.13 

2. 80 

4, 70 

17 cO 


Example. — A ir entering cooler: Dry-bulb, 95° F.; wet-bulb, 75° F.; dew-point, Gli.o 13 F.; hi 
37.81 B.t.u. per lb. 

Air leaving cooler: Dry-bulb, 63.7° F.; wet-loulb, 60.0° F.; dew-point, 5S.0° I.; h 2b. 18 

B.t.u. per lb. 

Ji = 1,046,700 B.t.u. per hr. = 17,445 B.t.u. per min. Equivalent volume id standard air 
to be circulated through cooler = 20,000 cu.ft. per min. = 90,000 lb. per hr. 

Face velocity 7 = 580 ft. per min. Water velocity » « 5 ft. per sec>. Initial temperature 
t L . of water = 50° F., or 8° F. below dew-point of entering air. 

Required the number of rows of tubes in cooler. 

Solution . — Assume each cooler unit to be 18 tubes high, in parallel. Water required per unit, 
equation [23 j, is g.p.m. = 5 X IS' 1.235 = 73 gal. per min. 

Face area of complete cooler = .1 = 20,000/580 = 34.5 sq. ft., indicating a cooler 2 units 
high with 8 ft. length, of tubes. Total g.p.m. for both, units = 2 X 73 =* 146, or 145 X 8,33 *= 
1213.2 lb. per min. 

Temperature rise of water *= 17,445/1213.2 = 14.4° F. 
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Final temperature of water = 50 +• 14.4 — 64.4° F., which ia lower than the dew-point of 
entering air. 

Maximum temperature difference between air and water at air inlet of cooler is (95 — 64.4) ~ 
30.6° F. 

Maximum temperature difference between air and water at air outlet of cooler is (63.7 — 50) = 
13.7° F. 

Mean effective temperature difference is (30.6 — 13.7) /log* <30.6/13.7) = 20.06. 

Arithmetical mean — {(95 Hr 53.7) /2} — {(64.4 ■+* 50) , 2} - 22,15 

(Ratio of sensible heat to total heat removed by cooler is 

22 = 0.24 (95.0 - 63.7)/(37.Sl - 26.18) - 0.646 

Sensible heat S - 1,046,700 X 0.645 - 676,168 B.t.u. per hr. 

By interpolation in. Table 4, for V » 580 and « = 5, K = 100; for R <=* 0.646 and » = 5, 
F - 0.839. 

Then, eauation [24], A r - 676,168/(34.5 X 190 X 0.889 X 20.06) - 5.7S, indicating the use 
of a 6-row cooler. 



Fig. 8 . Air Conditioning of Theater 

AIR CONDITIONING A THEATER. — Applying the formulas and data above given 
for the sensible and latent heat loads and usual outside design dry-bulb temperatures 
(90° to 95° F.) and 60*% relative humidity, the relative weight of fresh outside air, recir- 
culated air, and by-passed air are about as indicated in Fig. 8. That is, x = 0.20, z = 0.65, 
y = 0.15. Usually the refrigeration, requirement is 13.5 seats per ton, or 74.3 tons per 
1000 seats. 
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DIESEL ENGINES 

By Edgar J. Kates 

A Diesel engine is a prime mover actuated by the gases resulting from tlie combustion 
of a liquid or pulverized fuel, injected in a fine state of subdivision into the engine cylinder 
at or about the conclusion of a compression stroke. The heat generated by the com- 
pression to a high temperature of air within, the cylinder is the sole means of igniting the 
charge. After being ignited, the charge burns and expands, thus converting the heat 
energy of the fuel into work. 

The thermal efficiency of Diesel engines has advanced from 13,5% efficiency of the 
Hornsby-Akroyd hot-surface oil engine in 1890 to the 41% efficiency (brake Hp. basis) 
of a 5500-Hp. two-cycle marine engine tested in 1934. 

High-compression, self-ignition engines, now being built in the U.S. to which the 
generic name Diesel is applied, are the outcome of two parallel developments. 

The first practical petroleum engine was produced by Julius Hock in Vie nna in 1870, 
and the first compression oil engine of Brayton was built in the United States about 1873. 
The Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine was the first to meet with undoubted success in 1836-1890. 
The chief feature of this design was its extreme simplicity 
of construction. For a complete history of Petroleum 
Engines, see Gas and Petroleum Engines by W. Robinson; 

American Diesel Engines by L. H. Morrison. 

The Diesel engine, patented in 1892, was designed orig- 
inal ly by Dr. Rudolf Diesel to operate on the Carnot or 
isothermal cycle, and to use pulverized coal as fuel. This 
engine wa3 unworkable. It was modified to use oil as 
fuel, and to maintain a nearly constant pressure in the 
cylinder during the injection of fuel. See Tig. 1. This was 
the progenitor of the air-injection Diesel engine, which 
uses a blast of compressed air to inject highly atomized 
fuel into the cylinder. 

The solid-injection Diesel engine atomizes the fuel by means of its own pressure, 
without the use of blast air. It is a development of the low compression, hot-bulb engine. 
It operates either on the cycle shown in Fig. 2, where the combustion takes place almost 
instantaneously, or on the so-called dual cycle, Fig. 3. In this cycle the first part of the 
combustion is at constant volume and the latter part at nearly constant pressure. 

1. TYPES OF DIESEL ENGINES 

CLASSIFICATION. — Diesel engines may be classified as: 1. a, 4-cycle; b, 2-cycle. 
2. a, Single-acting; 5, double-acting. 3. a , Vertical; b , horizontal; c, radial. 4. By 
speed. In 1935, rotative speeds ranged from 95 to 2500 r.p.m., and average piston speeds 
from 690 to 2330 ft. per min. 5. a, Air injection; b , solid injection; the latter may 1 ' be 
subdivided into, b lt direct injection; b 2 , antechamber; ?>3, auxiliary air chamber. 0. By 
size (horsepower). In 1935, Diesel engines were built in sizes of 5 Hp. to 22,500 Hp. 

600 1— 

500 
-S-tOO 

S 

Js 300 

ft 

4 200 

1QO 

0 




Fig. 1. Diesel Engine Cycle 


Fig. 2. Constant Volume Cycle 
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Fig. 3. Dual Cycle 
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CYCLES OP OPERATION. — All commercially used Diesel engines operate on one of 
the following cycles: a. The 4-cycle (4-stroke cycle, Otto cycle, or Beau de Rochas cycle) 
completed in four strokes of the piston, viz., 1. Air inlet. 2. Compression.. 3. Expan- 
sion. 4. Exhaust. See Pig. 4B, b. 2-cycle (2-stroke-cycle) where the processes are 



Fig. 4. Operation Cycles 


completed in two strokes of the piston, viz., 1. Expansion (compression stroke having 
just been completed) ; at the end of the expansion stroke, exhaust ports are uncovered by 
the piston, the burnt gases exhausted and pure air at a slight pressure enters the cylinder; 

2. Compression, or inward stroke of the piston, which 
closes the exhaust ports; fuel injection occurs as com- 
pression is completed. See Fig. 4A. 

Goldingham gives relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of 2-cycle and 4-cycle engines as : 

Advantages. — 4-Cycle: 1. More complete com- 
bustion of fuel. 2. Lower fuel consumption. 3. Greater 
accessibility where the crank-case is open and moving 
parts in view. 4. Use of lower grades of fuel without 
a tendency to carbonize on piston, rings and exhaust 
passages. 

2-Cycle: 1. No exhaust valves, air inlet valves or 
valve motion. 2. Power developed by piston displace- 
ment per unit of volume, 75% to 90% greater than with 
a 4-cycle type. 3. More even crank effort. 4. Lighter 
fly-wheel than with 4-cycle type. 

Disadvantages. — 4-Cycle: a. Variable crank-pin 
effort, requiring heavy fly-wheel, b. Greater total 
weight per horsepower, c. Exhaust and air-inlet valves 
and valve motion necessary. 

2-Cycle: a. Inferior combustion of fuel and smoky 
exhaust. 6. More lubrication and cooling water re- 
quired. c. Increased fuel consumption. d. Possible 
leakage of air with crank-case compression. 

SPEED. — Design and construction of Diesel engines 
are influenced by speed. Increase in rotative Bpeed 
causes: 1. Increased number of reversals of reciprocat- 
Fig. 5. Speed Classification Chart mg parts. 2. Shortened periods for the various cycle 

events, as intake of air, exhaust, and particularly 
injection of fuel. 3. Increase in acceleration of reciprocating parts, accompanied by 
increased inertia forces on rotating parts. 4. Increased noise due to increased inertia 
forces and velocities. 5. Larger stresses from torsional vibrations and critical speeds. 
6. Increased peripheral speeds of bearings, gears, chain drives. 7. Increased linear speeds 
of reciprocating wearing surfaces. 8. Increased piston displacement per unit of time, 
with increased gas velocities through intake and exhaust-valve openings. 
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Engines commonly are classified as to speed by rotative speed and average piston speed. 
Y. L. Maleev and E. C. Magdeburger (Trans. A.S.M.E., OGP-54-5, 1932) show that 


Fuel 



Tig. 6. Combustion Space Fig. 7. Antechamber or Pre- 
of Air Injection Engine combustion System 


Fig. 8. Auxiliary Air 
Chamber System 


neither of these by itself is suitable. They proposed the characteristic (R.p.m. X piston 


speed, in ft. per min.) -f- 100,000. The divisionlin.es are: 

Speed Class Low Medium High Super-high 

Speed Characteristic Eelow 3 3-9 9—27 over27 


Any engine may be quickly classified as to speed by means of Pig. 5. 

COMBUSTION SYSTEMS. — The principal combustion systems are: 1. Adr-injectioii 
(blast-injection); fuel is blown into the cylinder and atomized by air at 800 to 1200 lb. 
per sq. in. Fig. 6 shows shape of combustion space in an air-injection engine. 2. Solid- 
injection (mechanical injection, airless injection, pump-injection) ; fuel is precompressed 
to 800 to 6000 lb- per sq. in., and is atomized by passing through one or more small orifices. 

Solid-injection system may be classed as: 1. Direct injection, or single-chamber _ Fuel 
is injected directly into an undivided combustion space of shape similar to that of Fig. 6. 
2. Antechamber, or Precombustion Chamber , Fig. 7. The combustion space comprises 
two parts, the antechamber and the main space, j oined by a constricted passage. Fuel 
is injected into the antechamber and is partly burned. The resulting rise in pressure 
in the antechamber ejects the remaining fuel and hot gases into the main chamber, where 
the fuel mixes with the air and burns. 3. Auxiliary Air Chamber, Fig. 8, often is confused 
with the antechamber type, because the combustion space similarly is in two parts j oined 
by a constricted passage. The important difference is that the fuel does not burn in the 
auxiliary air chamber. During the compression stroke, air is forced into the auxiliary 


Table 1. — Relative Advantages and Disadvantages of Various Combustion 
Chamber Types 


Direct injection or 
single chamber 

See Tig. 6 


Best thermal efficiency. 

High mean effective pres- 
sures. 


Antechamber or 
precombustion chamber 

See Fig. 7 

Advantages 

Low fuel injection pressure. 
Inexpensive f uel injection system. 


Auxiliary air chamber 
See Fig. 8 

Low fuel injection pressure. 
Inexpensive fuel injection system. 


Start from cold without “Uses fairly viscous fuels, 
electric heating coils. 


Uses fairly viscous fuels. 


Simple cylinder head design. 
Maximum space for valves. 


High fuel injection pressure. 
High cylinder pressure. 


Disadvantages 

Greater surface-volume ratio 
than in direct injection. Great- 
er heat loss through jackets. 


Better thermal efficiency and 
mean effective pressures than 
antechamber. 

Lower thermal efficiency and 
mean effective pressure than 
direct injection. 


Sensitive to more viscous 
grades of fuel. 


Lower thermal efficiency ; lower Requires heating coils or higher 
mean effective pressures. compression for quick starting. 


More difficult to start: requires 
heating coils or higher com- 
pression. 
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air chamber, "which, acts as an air reservoir. Just before top dead center, fuel is injected 
into the passage between the air reservoir and main combustion space, and combustion, 
starts in. the passage. As the piston moves down, air flows out of the air reservoir, both 
by pressure difference and by inertia effect, meeting the injected fuel in the passage. 
Pure air for combustion thus is continually supplied to the burning fuel, and the products 
of combustion pass into the cylinder. 

Table 1 summarizes the advantages and disadvantages of the various types of com- 
bustion chambers used in solid-injection engines. 

FIELDS OF APPLICATION. — The principal fields of application and the types of 
Diesel engines generally used are: 1. Oil pipe line pumping. Formerly horizontal, now 
(1935) generally vertical. Two- or four-cycle, slow speed, air or solid injection. 2. Marine 
propulsion. Vertical, 2- or 4-cycle, air or solid injection. Slow speed for direct drive, 
medium speed for gear or electric drive. 3. Electric central stations. Vertical, 2- or 
4-cycle, slow or medium speed, air or solid injection. 4. Ice-making and refrigeration. 
Vertical or horizontal, 2- or 4-cycle, slow speed, air or solid injection. 5. Industrial plants, 
cotton-gins, etc. Vertical or horizontal, 2- or 4-cycle, slow or medium speed, air or solid 
injection. 6. Construction equipment. Vertical, generally 4-cycle, medium speed, solid 
injection. 7. Locomotives and rail cars. Vertical, 4-cycle, medium or high speed, solid 
injection. 8. Auto trucks and buses. Vertical, 4-cycle, high speed, solid injection. 
9. Airplane propulsion. Radial, 4-cycle, high or super-high speed, solid injection. 

2. THERMODYNAMICS OF DIESEL ENGINES 

For general subject of thermodynamics, see Section 4. The Diesel engine is a heat 
engine whose purpose is to convert the combustion energy of its fuel into mechanical 
energy. The air which unites with the fuel always is precompressed to raise its tempera- 
ture so that it will ignite the fuel injected near the end of the compression stroke, and to 
increase efficiency by subsequent expansion of the burned charge. In any internal com- 
bustion. engine, compression before ignition extends the range of effective expansion. 

Fig. 9 from Diesel Power, Dec., 1933, shows the heat balance throughout the range of 
load. Engines of different makes will show considerable variation. 

Power and Efficiency Formulas 

DISPLACEMENT of an engine is the volume, cu. ft. per min., swept by the piston 
or pistons during the power strokes. It is equal to (Number of cylinders X area of each 
piston, sq. ft. X stroke, ft., X number of power strokes per minute). 

VOLUMETRIC EFFICIENCY is the ratio 
V a /D, where V a — volume of air, cu. ft. 
per min., at intake temperature and pressure, 
induced and compressed, and D = displace- 
ment. 

INDICATED HORSEPOWER of an engine 
cylinder is the horsepower developed in the 
cylinder. The formula is 
I.Hp. = (M.i.p. X L X A X N) -2- 33,000 [l] 

•where M.i.p. = mean indicated pressure, lb. 
per sq. in. ; L = stroke of piston, ft.; A = 
net piston area, sq. in. ; N = number of power 
strokes per min. 

MEAN INDICATED PRESSURE (M.i.p.) 
of an engine cylinder is average net pressure, 
lb. per sq. in., acting on piston throughout 
one cycle. 

BRAKE HORSEPOWER (E.Hp.) is the 
horsepower delivered by the shaft at the 
output end. The formula is 
Pen-v^ofLond Load B.Hp. = 2 tt^1T/33,000 ... [2] 

Fig. 9. Heat Balance of Diesel Engine' 'where l = distance between shaft center and 

bearing point of brake arm, ft.; n = revolu- 
tions per minute of brake shaft; W — net weight cn brake arm, lb. 

BRAKE MEAN EFFECTIVE PRESSURE (B.m.e.p.) is 
B.m.e.p. = (B.Hp. X 33,Q00)/(L X 



[ 3 ] 
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PISTON SPEED is the total feet of travel made by each piston in one minute- 
The formula is 

Piston Speed = 2 X stroke in feet X r.p.m [4] 

INDICATED THERMAL EFFICIENCY is the ratio of the heat equivalent of I Hp.-hr. 
(2545 B.t.u.) to the heat units actually supplied per I.Hp.-hr., based on the higher heating 
value of the fuel. 

BRAKE THERMAL EFFICIENCY is the ratio of the heat equivalent of I Hp.-hr. 
to the heat units actually supplied per B. Hp.-hr., based on the higher heating value of 
the fuel. 

MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY is the ratio of brake horsepower to indicated horse- 


power. 

HEAT LOSSES IN INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES are: a. Loss through 
externally cooled walls, when gases are at maximum temperature and during compression ; 
6. Throttling of air inlet and back pressure during exhaust; c. Incomplete combustion 
at maximum temperature and loss through exhaust. The distribution of heat energy in 
a typical Diesel engine at full load is: 

B.t.u. per Percent of 

B.Hp.-hr. heat in fuel 


Brake work 2545 33 

Friction. 680 9 

Heating of jacket water. 2100 27 

Heat in exhaust gases 2200 28 

Radiation, etc 255 3 

Total 7780 100 

THERMODYNAMIC ANALYSIS OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE 
CYCLES (Goodenough and Baker, Bull. No. 160, Univ. of 111., 1927). — In a theoretical 
analysis of the cycle of an internal combustion engine three degrees of approximation may 



Compression Ratio 


Fig. 10. Variation of Efficiency with. Com- 
pression Ratio and with Mixture Strength for 
Otto Cycle 


be observed. 1. The simplest and crudest 
system of analysis gives the so-called air 
standard, which is still used to estimate the 
engine efficiencies. This analysis assumes 



Fig. 11. Variation, of M.E.P. with Com- 
pression Ratio and Mixture Strength for 
Otto Cycle 


that the medium throughout the cycle is air or a gas with the same properties. During 
the combustion phase the air is supposed to receive ail amount of heat equal to the heat 
of combustion of the fuel. The specific heat of air usually is taken as constant. The air 
standard efficiency deduced from this analysis always is from 10 to 25% higher than the 
efficiency obtained from more accurate analyses. 

2. The properties of the actual gas mixtures are used. The medium compressed^ is a 
mixture of fuel and air; the medium expanding adiabatically after combustion is an entirely 
different mixture of different properties. In this analysis, it is assumed that combustion 
is complete before adiabatic expansion begins. 

3. It is well known that at the maximum pressure and temperature attained in the 
cycle, combustion is incomplete, and that, clue to dissociation of COo and H 2 O at tempera- 
tures above 2500° F., the mixture will contain un. burned CO and H 2 at the beginning of 
adiabatic expansion.. As the temperature falls during expansion, combustion continues, 
and at the end of expansion it is practically complete. The third system cf analysis takes 
account of these phenomena. 

For the Otto cycle the effect of compression ratio and mixture strength on thermal 
efficiency is shown in Fig. 10. The effect of these factors on mean effective pressure is 
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shown in Fig. 11 . Corresponding relations for the Diesel cycle are shown in Figs. 12 and 1 3. 

As a result of studies based on the third system of analysis, Goodenough and Baker concluded: 
1. Efficiency increases with compression ratio, t.e., the higher the compression the higher the effi- 
ciency, other conditions being unchanged. 2. For the same compression, efficiency increases with 
amount of air used. A lean mixture gives higher efficiency than a rich mixture. 3. Mean effective 
pressure is a maximum, when air supply is somewhat less than 100% of the theoretical amount 
(Fig. 11). The mixture for maximum power is a mixture of relatively low efficiency. 4. Ideal 
efficiencies obtained from various liquid fuels are practically the same. 5. Efficiencies of the Diesel 
cycle, as & group, range higher than efficiencies of the Otto cycle. However, a comparison of the 

two efficiencies the same compression ratio 
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(absolute) at beginning and end of compression; Pi, P 2 — respectively, initial and final 
pressures (absolute). Tor adiabatic compression, rt — 1.408. In an actual engine, 
however, loss of beat occurs, and the value of n is about 1. 35. These relations are shown. 
graphically in Fig. 15. 


3. RESEARCH OH INJECTION PHENOMENA 

The development of light-weight, high-speed engines for automotive use has led to 
considerable useful research on inj ection and combustion phenomena. Outstanding 
work has been done by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Xangiey 
Field, Va., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., H. B. Ricardo, A. X. Bird, and 
the (Royal Aircraft Establishment in England, and F, Sass, K. Ne umann and (R. Kuehn 
in Germany. 

A few of the significant findings are abstracted below. See original reports mentioned 
for full details. 


FACTORS IN THE DESIGN OF CENTRIFUGAL TYPE INJECTION VALVES FOB. OIL 
ENGINES (Nat. Advis. Comm, fox Aeronautics, Report No. 26S, 1927).— The general method was 
to record the development of single sprays by high-speed photography, taking 25 consecutive 
pictures of the moving spray at a rate of 4000 per second. Investigations were made of effects on 
spray characteristics of the helix angle of helical grooves, ratio of cross-sectional area of orifice to 
that of the grooves, ratio of orifice length to diameter, and position of the seat. Sprays were 
injected at 6000, 8000 and 10,0001b. 


per sq,. in. pressure into air at atmos- 
pheric pressure, and into nitrogen at 
200, 400, and 600 lb. per sq. in. pressure. 
Orifice diameters were from. 0.012 to 
0.040 in. 

Decreasing the pitch of the helical 
grooves, thus increasing the centrifugal 
force applied to the spray, increased the 
spray cone angle considerably; percent- 
age increase was much less in dense air 
than in atmosphere. Spray penetration, 
decreased as centrifugal force applied 
increased. About twice the spray vol- 
ume per unit oil volume was obtained 
with a high centrifugal spray as with a 
non-centrifugal spray. Spray cone angle 
increased, and spray volume-oil volume 
ratio, and spray penetration decreased 
with increase in ratio of orifice area to 
groove area. Maximum spray penetra- 
tion occurred at a ratio of orifice length 
to diameter of about 1.5. Slightly 
greater penetration was obtained with 



400 600 ... 1000 1200 

Temperature, deg. F. 


Fig. 15. Relation of Pressure and Temperature of Air 


the seat directly before the orifice. 


EFFECT OF ORIFICE LENGTH-DIAMETER. RATIO ON FUEL SPRAYS FOR COM- 


PRESSION-IGNITION ENGINES (N.A.C.A. Report No. 402, 1931).—' With a plain stem in the 
injection valve and an increase in length-diameter ratio of the orifice from 0.5 to 10, rate of spray- 
tip penetration decreased to a minimum between ratios of 1 .5 and 2.5, reached a maximum between 
ratios of 4 and 6, and again decreased as ratio was increased to 10. Exact position of maximum 
and minimum points depended upon orifice diameter. Spray cone angle was affected hut little by 
variation either of diameter of orifice or length-diameter ratios greater than 4. 

With a helically grooved stem in injection valve, ratios at which highest penetration occurred 
ranged between 5 and 7. Spray cone angle increased with increased ratio of orifice area to groove 


area. 

N.A.C.A. APPARATUS FOR STUDYING FORMATION AND COMBUSTION OF FUEL 
SPRAYS. (N.A.C.A. Report No. 429, 1932). — The report includes result of tests to determine 
effect of air temperature, air flow, and nozzle design on spray formation. Compression tempera- 
ture has little effect on penetration of fuel spray, but does affect dispersion. Air velocities of about 
300 ft. per see. are necessary to destroy the spray core. Effect of air flow on spray is controlled to 
a certain extent by design of injection nozzle. Results of tests on. combustion of spray show that 
when ignition occurs after spray cut-off, ignition may start almost simultaneously throughout the 
combustion chamber or at different points in the chamber. When ignition occurs before spray 
cut-off, combustion starts around the edge of the spray, and spreads throughout the chamber. 

FUEL VAPORIZATION AND ITS EFFECT ON COMBUSTION IN A HIGH-SPEED 
COMPRESSION-IGNITION ENGINE (N.A.C.A. Report No. 435, 1932) . — Tests were made to 
determine whether or not fuel injected into a high-speed compression-ignition engine vaporizes 
appreciably during the time available for injection and combustion. Effects of injection advance 
angle, fuel boiling temperatures, fuel quantity, engine speed, and engine temperature were investi- 
gated. The results show that an appreciable amount of fuel is vaporized during injection even 
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though temperature and pressure in engine are too low to cause ignition either during or after injec- 
tion.. When conditions are such as to cause ignition, the vaporization process affects combustion. 

INJECTION LAG IN A COMMON-RAIL FUEL INJECTION SYSTEM (N.A.C.A. Technical 
Npte No. 332, 19130). — Injection lag increased lineally with increase in injection tube length, but 
was not affected by the bore of the tube. Lag increased slightly with increase of valve. opening 
pressure, and decreased materially with increase of injection pressure. Initial pressure in injection 
valve tube before timing valve opened did not affect injection lag, if injection pressure was con- 
siderably in excess of valve opening pressure. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE DISCHARGE RATE OF A FUEL-INJECTION SYSTEM 

(N.A.C.A, Technical Note No. 373, 1931). — Fuel discharged by a cam-operated pump and auto- 
matic injection valve was collected in a rotating receiver. Ninety-eight percent of the fuel was 
discharged during an interval of 25 deg., whereas the period from start to stop of the fuel spray was 
63 deg. 

EFFECT OF HIGH VELOCITIES ON DISTRIBUTION AND PENETRATION OF A FUEL 
SPRAY (N.A.C.A. Technical Note No. 376, 1931). — High-speed moving pictures were taken of 
the formation and development of fuel sprays from an automatic injection .valve. Sprays were 
injected normal to, and counter to, air at velocities from 0 to 800 ft. per sec. Air was at atmospheric 
temperature and pressure. Results were: 1. Air velocities of approximately 400 ft. per Bee. are 
necessary to break up the central core of a fuel spray from a single, round-hole orifice during the 
injection period in a high-speed compression-ignition engine. 2. Lower velocities have little effect 
on the main body of the spray during injection, but break up the spray at the end of injection. 

PHOTO MICRO GRAPHIC STUDIES OF FUEL SPRAYS (N.A.C.A. Technical Note No. 424, 
1932). — -Photomicrographs were taken of fuel sprays injected into air at various densities in order to 
study spray structure and the stages in the atomization of fuel. Fuel leaves the nozzle as a solid 
column, is ruffled and then torn into small, irregular ligaments by action of the air. The ligaments 
quickly are broken into drops by the surface tension of the fuel. The photomicrographs also show 
that dispersion of a fuel spray at a given distance from the noszle increases with increase in jet 
velocity, or increase in air density. 


4. SUPERCHARGING 

SUPERCHARGING. — The amount of energy that can be produced in a given size 
of Diesel cylinder, charged with air in the ordinary way, is limited by the amount of fuel 
that can be burned efficiently in the air available. By artificially increasing the amount of 
air, more fuel can be burned efficiently and more energy produced. The artificial increase 
of combustion air supplied to the cylinder before fuel injection is called supercharging. 

The best known systems of supercharging are the Rateau and the Buchi. Both provide 
the supercharging air "by means of turbine-driven centrifugal blowers, using exhaust gases 
of the engine as motive fluid. By proper adjustment of compression ratio and air excess, 
supercharged engines are not subjected to higher temperatures or higher maximum 
pressures than exist in similar normally-charged engines, although average cylinder 
pressures are higher- Pressure of the supercharging air is about equal to pressure of the 
exhaust gases, generally 18 to 20 lb. per sq. in., absolute. Engine capacity is increased 
30 to 40%. 

According to Max Rotter ('Trans. A.S.M.E. OGP-53-9, 1931), in the Buchi system 
the speed of the blower and, therefore, the pressure of supercharging air automatically 
adjust themselves to the existing engine load, due to variation of exhaust pressure with 
load. High efficiency results, with a flat fuel-consumption curve. The Buchi system is 
suitable for continuous operation, and has been applied exclusively to four-cycle enginea 

The Sulzer system primarily is intended to increase overload capacity of a two-cycle 
Diesel engine. Supercharging air is furnished by a compressor, attached to the engine, 
whose action is so controlled by the engine governor that supercharging occurs only at 
the higher engine loads. Automatic valves in the upper tier of Sulaer scavenging ports 
for normal scavenging and charging are supplemented by timed valves, controlling 
delivery of supercharging air to the cylinder. Air furnished by the supercharging com- 
pressor is admitted only toward the end of the charging period. Engine capacity tempo- 
rarily may be increased as much as with the Buchi system, but fuel efficiency of the engine 
is affected adversely about 5%, due to the power consumed by the supercharging pump, 
even when not in action. 

Another system of supercharging has been applied to German 4-cycle engines to 
accomplish the same purposes as the Sulzer system . Supercharging air is furnished by a 
compressor attached to the engine. In addition to the normal admission valve, a timed 
supplementary piston valve delivers excess atmospheric air to the admission valve during 
the earlier part, and of supercharging air during the latter part, of the suction stroke. 
Dimensions and power consumption of the charging compressor are less than they would 
be if all charging uir were furnished by it, but fuel consumption at all loads is increased. 

Complete tests of the Buchi system were made by Prof. A. StodoU, Zurich, Switzerland. (See 
Ta< Shipbuilder , June, 1928, p. 413.) Tfcie testa were made on a 4-cycle* 6-cylincier erigiue, etEtiulard 
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except for the addition of the exhaust-gas turbo-blower supercharger. The normal rating of the 
engine without supercharger was 850 Hp. at 167 r.p.m. "With the turbo-blower, output was 
increased to 1275 Up., with combustion and exhaust temperatures the same a>s at normal rating. 
Even at 1652 B.Hp. output, engine exhaust was absolutely clear. At 1275 B.Hp., fuel consumption 
was 0.391 lb. per B.Hp.-hr. The lower calorific value of the fuel used was 18,240 B.t.u. per lb. 
The same engine, without supercharging, consumed 0.408 lb. of fuel per B.Hp. per hr. The turbo- 
supercharging improved fuel consumption of the engine tested by about 4%, due to increase in 
mechanical efficiency from 72 to S0.2%> referred to normal rating of the engine. 

Another feature of the Buchi system, is the reduced amount of heat parsing through 
walls of piston, cylinder, and cylinder head, i.e 1620 B.t.u. per B.Hp. per hr. at full load. 
An engine of a similar speed, with uncooled pistons and a fuel cons um ption of 0.41 lb. per 
B.Hp.-hr., showed a loss through the cooling water of 28.7% of the heat value, equal to 
2130 B.t.u. per B.Hp. per hr. 


6. HEAT RECOVERY 


The heat energy of the fuel supplied to the Diesel engine finally is dis tributed as 
actual work at the engine crank-shaft, frictional losses, heating of cooling water in Angina 
jackets, heat in the exhaust gases, and miscellaneous heat radiation to atmosphere. 
Table 2 gives a typical heat balance. The jacket water heat, 27% of the heat in the fuel, 
almost equals the heat utilized a3 work. Jacket water heat can be u tiliz ed dir ectly in the 
form of -warm water. About 40% of the exhaust, or 11% of the heat of the fuel, can be 
recovered by passing it through a simple heat exchanger with a moderate amount of 
surface. By thus utilizing jacket and exhaust heat, an additional recovery of about 38% 
may be obtained, corresponding to 
about 4500 B.t.u. per kw.-hr. 

Although the exchanger reclaims 
less than one-third of the total heat 
recovered, it is important in that it 
raises the temperature of the water 
higher than would be safe in the 
engine jackets. Thus if water enters 
the engine jackets at 40° F. and 
leaves them at 140®, it will leave the 
exhaust heat reclaimer at about 
180° F. This final temperature rise 
makes the water useful where a tem- 
perature of 14$f would be too low. 

Exhaust heat also can be used to 
make steam, but only part of the 
j acket water can be evaporated. 

However, if the quantity of steam 
needed is small, and the rest of the 
jacket water can be used as warm 
water, all the heat can be recovered. 

EXHAUST HEAT RECOVERY. — At full load (at the point a heater could be 
installed) the exhaust of a heavy-duty 4-cycle engine will be at 650° to 800° F. A 2-cyele 
engine exhaust will be at 450° to 600° F. Heat recovered wdli vary in proportion to 
temperature drop in exhaust gas as it passes through the boiler. More heat can be 
recovered in heating water than in generating steam. In steam generation, heat recovery 
is greater with low-pressure than with high-pressure steam, as the temperature limits are 
lower in generating low-pressure as compared with high-pressure steam. For practical 
purposes, gas temperature leaving an exhaust-heat boiler should be above 250° F., although 
a temperature a3 low as 200° F. will not cause the water vapor to condense. Fig. 15 
(Diesel Power , Dec., 1933) shows representative exhaust temperatures of different types 
of engines at various loadings. 



Percent of Full Lo»d 

Representative Exhaust Temperatures of Vari- 
ous Diesel Engines 


Table 2. — Heat Balance of Diesel Engine 



| B.t.u. per 
B.Hn.-hr. 

Percent 

Useful 

Percent 

Heat Recoverable, 

B.t.u. per B.Hp.-hr. 

Brake work 

2545 

33 

33 


Friction 

680 

9 



Jacket water heat 

2100 

27 

27 

2100 

Exhaust gas heat ■ 

2200 

28 

1 1 

880 

Radiation, etc 

255 

3 



Total 

7 780 

100 

7 1 

2980 = 4500 B.t.u. per kw-hr. 
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The quantity of heat recoverable from the exhaust gas at any load may be estimated 
roughly from the formula 

Q = (B.Hp. X C X D)/4 [5] 

where Q — recoverable heat, B.t.u.; B.Hp. = brake horsepower at the load in question; 
C = a constant (approximately 12 for 4-cycle engines, 20 for 2-cycle engines); D — tem- 
perature drop of exhaust gases through heater, deg. F. 

Exhaust heaters may be fire-tube, water-tube or thimble-type, and in general, are 
similar to the corresponding types of fuel-fired boilers, except that heating surfaces are 
larger. They are compact and inexpensive. When used with modem high-grade Diesel 
engines, they are quite easy to keep clean, as little or no soot is deposited. They also are 
effective silencers. 

The recovery of waste heat from Diesel engines is especially valuable in mild weather, 
if it permits shutting down a fuel-burning boiler or discontinuing purchased steam. A. 
good use for this heat is in a combination steam and Diesel plant, where the Diesel jacket 
water at, say, 140° F. goes directly to the feedwater heater, thus recovering about 27% 
of the heat of the Diesel fuel. The utilization of heat in the jacket water serves a double 
purpose. It effects a reduction in heat required from other sources, and also eliminates 
equipment for cooling j acket water, or the expense of wasting it. 

Table 3 gives the results of tests of a Foster- Wheeler water-tube muffler-boiler, with 
1400 sq. ft. of extended heating surface, connected to a 4000-HCp. Hooven-Owens-Rentschler 
double-acting, 2-cycle, 4-cylinder, air-injection Diesel engine. 

Table 3. — Test of Boiler Utilizing Diesel Engine Exhaust Bases 


Steam pressure, lb. per sou in., gage 43.5 

Back pressure on engine exhaust, in. of water 6.00 

Temperature gases entering boiler, deg. F 538 

Temperature of gases leaving boiler, deg. F 346 

Temperature of water entering boiler economizer, deg. F.. 168 

Indicated horsepower . 4,812 

Brake horsepower 4,01 9.5 

Fuel consumption, lb. per hr 1,669.5 

“ lb. per I.Hp.-hr 0.346 

“ “ lb. B.Hp.-hr.. 0.438 

Main engine speed, r.p.m 110 

Water fed to boiler, lb. per hr 2,820 

Exhaust gases, lb. per hr 85,000 

Stroke of main engine, in 47.25 

Diameter of cylinders, main engine, in 27.5 

Thermal value of f uel, B.t.u. per lb. 1 9,000 


6. COMBINED DIESEL-STEAM POWER PLANTS 

Diesel engines have been used in conjunction, with steam engines to obtain greater 
overall economy in production of both power and heat. "When all the exhaust of a steam 
power unit can be used for processes requiring heat, power is produced as a by-product. 
The boiler plant practically would be as large and burn as much fuel if it produced steam 
•olely for heating. If the demand for heat is not large enough or uniform enough to u tiliz e 
all the exhaust from engines or turbines, some exhaust heat is wasted. This waste may 
be reduced by the addition of Diesel engine capacity to carry the load when there is no 
demand for heat, or to carry that portion of the load that exceeds the demand for exhaust 
steam. 

The advantages of such a combination plant are: 1. The Diesel engine is compact and 
self-contained. It easily can be installed in an existing plant. 2. It need not interfere 
with operation of the steam plant. 3. Investment is moderate. 4. The same staff can 
operate and maintain steam and Diesel equipment. 5. The Diesel equipment is an emer- 
gency reserve for the steam plant. 6. Heat in Diesel jacket water generally can be used 
to advantage. If desired, an exhaust gas boiler may be used to recover the Diesel exhaust 
heat. 7. The foregoing combine with the fuel efficiency of the Diesel engine to give low 
operating costs. 

Exhaust-use Factor 

The economy of a steam plant supplying power and heat depends on the exhaust-use 
factor. i.<\, a ratio representing the proportion of the total steam power that is by-product. 
Before adding a Diesel engine to an existing steam power plant, the exhaust-use factor 
must be determined accurately. 

In i determining the amount of by-product power, figures for power and heat requirement 
should be measured over short periods for each different operating condition. Daily 
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averages may lead to large errors; longer periods, as a week or a month, are practically 
worthless, as long periods disregard the diversity of demands for power and heat. Even 
if daily average process ox heating steam demand exceeds average power demand, there 
always are periods when conditions are reversed. When power demand exceeds heating 
demand, some or all of the exhaust steam is wasted. Hence, the exhaust-use factor should 
be determined by readings for periods of one hour ox less, taken at various times of the 
day, week and year. 

The addition of a Diesel engine to a steam-power plant may improve overall economy 
by: 1. Increasing exhaust-use factor of steam plant. 2. Replacing expensive 'prime steam 
power (steam engine power corresponding to wasted exhaust steam) with less expensive 
Diesel power. In such case, steam units are loaded to the point of best overall economy 
for the entire plant, and the Diesel generates the remainder of the power. 

In a study of the joint use of the Diesel and steam engines in a definite project, it is 
best to select arbitrarily several different combinations of commercial shies of Diesel and 
steam engines. With existing steam plant, only the amount of Diesel power to be added 
is -determined. For each combination a scries of charts is made for all seasons of the 
year, based on curves of hourly demands for power and heat- These charts should show: 
1. Amount of steam needed to supply heating load. 2. Amount of by-product power 
that can be produced from that steam. 3. Amount of additional power that Diesel 
equipment can generate- 4. Amount of prime steam power, if any, that must be produced 
if Diesel plant cannot generate all power required in excess of by-product steam power. 
From these charts may be computed the quantities of coal and the Diesel fuel that will be 
used, thus determining for each combination the annual cost of boiler and Diesel fuel. 
To the fuel costs must he added cost of attendance, repairs, ash-disposal, water and sup- 
plies. Costs will vary with each combination, depending on relative capacity and kw-hr. 
output of the steam and Diesel parts of the combination. The sum of these items is total 
annual operating cost, to which are added fixed charges, as taxes, interest, amortization 
and insurance. The resulting overall annual costs of the several combinations then can 
be compared. 

7. AUTOMATIC DIESEL PLANTS 

Automatic electric-generating units driven by gasoline engines, as farm-lighting 
outfits, have been used for twenty years; the automatic multiple-unit Diesel-electric 
power plant is a recent development. Up to August, 1935, four such plants, based upon 
patents of C. T- Strong, had been installed. All supply direct current. 

This type of plant consists of several Diesel-electric generating units, operating in 
parallel with a storage battery and a battery booster, all controlled automatically. The 
generating units start and stop in accordance with load requirements; line voltage is 
maintained constant, regardless of load surges; all supply services to engines are fully 
controlled and safeguarded. Engines are started by supplying battery current to their 
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generators, the "battery-booster regulation maintaining constant voltage on the line during 
starting. Battery and booster also absorb line load surges, and prevent flicker of lights. 

To insure reliability, a spare unit is installed, with controls so arranged that any unit 
failing to start, or developing trouble while running, automatically is stopped and dis- 
connected, and the spare unit started in its place in less than 30 seconds. The storage 
battery meanwhile supplies any deficiency in power. A unit disconnected from the circuit, 
due to trouble, automatically transmits a signal to a central office. 

A diagram of the Strong automatic control system for a 4-unit plant is shown in Fig. 17. 
The control panel of the switchboard has, for each engine, a spring-loaded relay in series 
with the line. The relays are adjusted to act with an increase of load on the building 
feeder lines, and cause the engines to start. The switchboard relays are set to keep but 
one engine in operation if the current flowing to the building lines does not exceed a pre- 
determined value. When current increases beyond the capacity of the first engine, second, 
third and fourth units are started successively in accordance with the load. As load 
decreases the engines are stopped in sequence. The operating units thus have an economi- 
cal load factor- While idle, exhaust valves are held open by a spring opposing a solenoid, 
to prevent compression in the cylinders. Also, the governor mechanism holds open the 
by-pass valves of the fuel pumps, preventing injection of fuel into the cylinders. When 
the load requires starting an engine, the generator acts as a motor, using battery current, 
bringing the engine up to about half speed. The solenoid operating the compression 
relief mechanism then is energized and full compression thrown on the engine. 

To insure continuity of service, each generating unit is entirely independent, the only 
common points being the main fuel storage tank and the switchboard bus-bars. Each 
generating unit is controlled by its own automatic switching panel. Safeguards are 
provided for jacket water temperature, lubricating oil pressure and main bearing tempera- 
ture. In case of derangement the engine affected is stopped automatically, and the spare 
unit started in its place. 


8, STANDARD DIESEL ENGINE PRACTICE 

The following is an abstract of tentative (1935) standard practices of the Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers’ Assoc., as given in the book of standards of the association. 

STANDARD SEA-LEVEL RATING of a Diesel engine is the net brake horsepower 
that engine will deliver continuously when in good operating condition and located at not 
over 1500 ft. above sea level, with atmospheric temperature not over 90° F. and barometric 
pressure not less than 28.25 in. of mercury. The stan- 
dard rating must be such that the engine will deliver an 
output of 1 10% of rating, with safe operating tempera- 
tures for two out of any 24 hours. 

Net Brake Horsepower is horsepower delivered to 
the engine crank-shaft coupling, less any power consumed 
by certain separately-driven auxiliaries, if used, i.e., 
injection-air compressor (for air-injection type engines), 
scavenging air pump or blower (for supercharged en- 
gines), and pumps for circulating lubricating or piston- 
cooling oil through engine or oil cooler. No deductions 
are made for power to drive such auxiliaries when me- 
chanically driven by the engine. No deductions are 
made for auxiliaries intermittently operated, or governed 
in size or operation by special conditions of plant apart 
from the engine, viz., centrifuges, compressors for start- 
ing-air, and pumps for oil-transfer, circulating water and 
raw water. 

EATINGS AT HIGHER ALTITUDES. — The net brake horsepower capacities of a 
normal supercharged Diesel engine at various altitudes, in percent of sea-level rating, are 
given in big. 18. The power that a Diesel engine can deliver decreases with increase in 
altitude. The resultant decrease in atmospheric density decreases horsepower by: 
1. Decreasing amount of oxygen available for combustion. 2. Decreasing possible rate 
of heat absorption. The reduction in rating due to an increase in altitude is not exactly 
m proportion to the decrease in barometric pressure because horsepower required to over- 
come internal friction remains nearly constant for all altitudes. 

CAPACITY AND FUEL-CONSUMPTION GUARANTEES.— Guarantees of brake 
horsepower capacity and fuel consumption arc based on tests conducted by the engine 
builder on his shop test floor. Brake horsepower capacity guarantees for non-super- 
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charged engines are contingent on an air-intake pressure of not less than. 2 8.25 in- of 
mercury, and air-intake temperature of not over 90° F. Sea-level fuel-consumption 
guarantees are made in fractions of a pound per net brake horsepower at half, three- 
quarters and full loads, when operating at rated revolutions per minute. Such guarantees 
are referred to a fuel oil of a high heat value of 19,000 B.t.u. per lb. All sea-level fuel- 
consumption guarantees are contingent on the following conditions: 1. Intake-air 
temperature between 40° and 90° F., inclusive. 2. Barometric pressure of intake air 
between 28.25 and 30 in. of mercury, inclusive. 3. Fuel oil to conform to engine builder's 
specifications for type of engine involved. In adopting these standard practices, the engine 
builder absorbs the differences in performance caused by three variables. Since these 
variables may operate adversely in a cumulative way, fuel-consumption guarantees are 
subject to a tolerance of 5%. 

Standard fuel consumption guarantees are not made 'for quarter load, because testa 
at this load are inaccurate and not reproducible. The fuel consumption rate at the guar- 
antee points increases with increase in altitude, principally because of the different full- 
load ratings. Fuel consumption for altitude operation is guaranteed, therefore, on a basis 
of the rate at corresponding horsepower load under sea-level conditions. 

FIELD TESTS FOR HORSEPOWER CAPACITY AND FUEL CONSUMPTION - . — 
Horsepower capacity, fuel consumption or other tests made after the engine is installed 
in its ultimate location, are made in accordance with the Field-test Code. 

LIJBRIC AXING OIX CONSUMPTION. — The same Diesel engine if installed in 
several plants in succession, would show different rates of lubricating oil consumption, so 
material is the influence of plant conditions and operation on lubricating requirements. 
These conditions are beyond the control of the engine builder, and it is not feasible to 
guarantee lubricating oil consumption. 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR STATIONARY ENGINES.— The standard of 
minimum equipment furnished with stationary engines is as follows: 

Engine fly-wheel, unless weighted rotor (fly-wheel-type) generator is to be driven: extension 
shaft and outboard bearing; engine piping to common inlet and outlet nozzles; exhaust manifold 
or individual exhaust pipes to conduit below floor; air-inlet manifold; strainer-type fuel oil filter; 
strainer-type lubricating oil filter; lubricating oil sump tank; force-feed lubricator (if required by- 
design) ; all necessary lubricating oil pumps and coolers; all necessary piston-cooling oil pumps and 
coolers (for oil-cooled pistons); lubricating oil pressure gage; thermometers for engine circulating 
water; thermometers for piston-cooling oil or water (if pistons are cooled); piston-oil cooler (for 
oil-cooled pistons) ; safety, or relief, valves; synchronizing device, hand or pneumatically operated; 
a set of tools, but not including any tools that can be purchased in the open market (these are not 
duplicated for a plant where two or more engines are installed); a minimum set of spare parts; 
such platform and steps or stairs as may be required; drilled and tapped holes for exhaust-tempera- 
ture measuring devices, but not including such devices; drilled and tapped holes for attachment of 
indicator, but not including indicator, indicator cocks or reducing motion; complete foundation 
bolts, including generator and exciter bolts if these units are to he driven; the services of an erection 
superintendent, from the time the building and foundations are ready and the machinery is at the 
site, until 7 days after the equipment is ready for commercial operation. 

STANDARD GOVERNOR PERFORMANCE. — Two types of governors commonly 
are furnished: 1. Cen.tr ifugally-powered type. 2. Relay-powered type. The choice 
depends on the class of service. 

Centrifugally-powered governors will conform to the following standards: 1. Gov- 
ernor will control engine speed to within 3% above or below mean speed, at all loads 
between, no-load and full-load for gradual changes in load. 2. Governor will control the 
momentary engine speed change to within 5% above or below mean, speed, at all loads 
between no-load and full-load, for sudden changes in load, where engines are intended for 
parallel operation. 3. Stabilization period -will not exceed 20 seconds. 4. Sensitiveness 
will not exceed V 4 of 1%. 5. Under constant load there will be no hunting; with the 

load changing there will be no persistent false governor movements. 

Relay-powered governors will conform to the following standards: 1. Governor will 
control the engine speed to within 3% above or below the mean speed, at all loads between 
no-load and full-load for gradual changes in. load. 2. Governor will control the momentary* 
engine speed change to within 5% above or below the mean speed, at all loads between 
no-load and full-load, for sudden changes in load, where engines arc intended for parallel 
operation. 3. Stabilization period will not exceed 10 seconds. 4. Sensitiveness will not 
exceed 1/100 of 1%. 5. Under constant load there will be no hunting; with tho load 

changing there will be no persistent false governor movements. G. The speed-droop will 
be adjustable during operation from zero to 6%. 7. Average frequency control, com- 

mercially accurate, may be specified when the governor is adjusted to zero speed-droop. 

STANDARD OF PARALLEL OPERATION. — It is standard practice to build engine- 
generator units capable of running in parallel with other generating units, provided that 
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such other generating units are: 1. Capable of operating in parallel with each other. 
2. Equipped with proper damper windings. 3. Equipped with voltage regulators with 
adequate cross-current compensation. 

TORSIONAL VIBRATION AND CRITICAL SPEEDS.— Standard practice is so to 
co-ordinate the assembly* of each engine and driven equipment that the peak of any deleteri- 
ous critical speed for a constant-speed unit will not fall within a range of speed of 10% of 
the rated speed of the unit. 

9. SELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF STATIONARY 
DIESEL ENGINES 

(Abstracted from Standard Practices of Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Assoc., 1935.) 

SELECTION OF SIZES.— The general principles to be followed in the selecting of 
Diesel engines are: 1. The most efficient load range, from the standpoint of fuel economy, 
is from half load to full load. 2. A small engine is practically as efficient as a large one. 
3. Dependence should not be placed on overload capacity to handle regularly recurring 
peak loads. 4. Additional engines easily can be added at any future date. 

LOAD VARIATION is presented most effectively in curve form, using successive 
power demands as ordinates and hours of the day as abscissae. Number and 3ize of engines 
should be selected to conform with load conditions. 

OVERLOAD CAPACITY. — While Diesel engines are rated to allow some overload 
capacity for short periods, this should not be utilized to handle routine peak loads. Any 
predictable load should be within the combined ratings of the engines. 

POWER TRANSMISSION. — Diesel engines may be direct-connected to driven 
machinery if starting torque can be limited to less than 50% of full-load torque. 

CLUTCHES. — Torque delivered by a Diesel engine reaches full-load value at 25% to 
35% of full load speed. Machinery requiring a high starting torque, but requiring 
only normal torque immediately after starting, may be driven by Diesel engines through 
clutches. A flour mill line-shaft is a typical instance. 

CLUTCH PULLEYS. — For belt drives clutch pulleys should he on the driven, rather 
than on the driving, shaft. If driving shaft location is essential for the clutch, driving 
pulley should be on a quill. 

ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC DRIVES.— Where prolonged high 
starting torque is required, electrical, hydraulic, pneumatic, or a combination clutch and 
sliding gear drive is necessary. Such transmissions axe used in Diesel locomotives, 
shovels and drag lines. 

MACHINERY LAYOUT. — In designing a Diesel plant, machinery should be laid out 
first and buildings designed around it. Good natural light contributes to lower operating 
costs. Ample space should be allowed around each engine. When engines and auxiliaries 
have been worked into the floor plan, a work room and store room should be added. All 
floors should drain to one or more drains. The engine builder’s specifications of minimum 
headroom from top of engine to bottom of crane hook should be observed. 

SPACE FOR FUTURE UNITS. — If more horsepower possibly will be needed at a 
future date, space should be allowed for it in the building, or the building so designed that 
it can be extended. Doorways should permit the introduction of future units and parts 
for present units. 

CRANES- — The best crane layout provides runways on either side of the building for 
a traveling crane that can serve the entire floor area. The crane may be hand operated, 
but with two or more engines, cost and time of erection can be reduced if the hoist is 
motor-driven. Individual cranes may be mounted on I-beam tracks over each engine 
center line, extending sufficiently beyond units to allow easy landing of parts. 

ARRANGEMENT OF TWO OR MORE ENGINES. — 'The most compact arrange- 
ment for two or more engines is side by side. This permits locating engine auxiliaries at 
one side of the room and driven apparatus with appurtenances at the opposite side. 

FOUNDATIONS. — Manufacturers supply foundation drawings with each engine 
sent out. These drawings usually apply for a bearing of hard pan, confined gravel, hard 
clay, or rock. If such firm, sub-soil lies considerably below the minimum depth required, 
the foundation may be designed in the regular way, but supported on piling. An alterna- 
tive construction is a reinforced slab supported by reinforced concrete pillars. An expert 
foundation engineer should be consulted where special conditions exist. 

Minimum Depth for Foundations should be sufficient to prevent settling from frost, 
vibration, or influence of loads borne by adjacent ground, irrespective of firmness of sub- 
soil. If solid rock exists at less than the recommended depth, excavation should be 
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carried a foot or two into the rock to secure firm anchorage; in no event should absurdly 
shallow foundation be allowed. 

Foundation Over Underground Water. — An engine foundation, never should be located 
over underground water without the advice of an experienced fo un dation expert, nor 
-without full details being given to the engine budlder. 

Foundation Bolt Template. — The bolts should be supported by a template, carefully 
leveled, resting on the foundation forms. Each bolt should be surro un ded with iron 
pipe or stove pipe, supported by the bottom washer, and stopped with waste at the upper 
end to prevent entrance of concrete. 

Pouring the Concrete. — The foundation should be of concrete, one part cement, two 
parts sand, and four parts broken stone or gravel (1 in. maximum) . The entire foundation 
should be poured at one time, with no more interruptions than axe required for proper 
spading and ramming. The top should be level, and left rough and clean for grouting. 
After pouring, the top .should be covered and wet down twice daily until the forms are 
removed at the end of the third or fourth day. The engine should not he placed on the 
foundation until ten days have elapsed, nor operated until another ten days have passed. 

leveling the Engine. — The engine should be leveled by wedges resting on steel plates 
on the top of the foundation, and grouted in with a thin mixture of one part cement and 
two parts sand. The grout should fill the pipes around the foundation bolts. The 
leveling wedges should be removed after grout has thoroughly set. 

PIPING AND WIRING should be located in trenches with side walls and floors of 
concrete at least 4 in. thick, and covered by removable steel plates. Inlet, exhaust, fuel 
oil, lubricating oil, circulating water, and air piping trenches should be drained. Gen - 
erator lead trenehes should drain to their respective fly-wheel and generator pits through 
3-in. drains. All piping should be supported in trenches by racks. To avoid fire hazard, 
fuel and lubricating oil piping should not be located in the same trench with exhaust 
piping. 

INSULATING FOUNDATIONS AGAINST VIBRATION. — Engines in residential 
districts, hotels, office buildings, or department stores should be set on cork-insulated 
foundations to minimize vibration. All piping from engine to off-foundation locations 
should have flexible j oints to prevent transmission of vibration. (See Section on Vibration, 
vol. 3 of this series.) 

FUEL STORAGE. — Fuel oil storage tanks may be of steel or concrete. Concrete 
tanks should be painted inside to prevent absorption of oil. If near a railroad siding, the 
minimum aggregate fuel storage should be 1 1/4 to 1 1/2 the capacity of an average tank 
car. If the siding is some distance from the fuel storage, an unloading pump at the siding 
may be advisable. 

Heating Euel Oils. — The trend is toward heavier fuel oils. Even at present (1935) 
it often is economical to burn an oil which may need heating in cold weather before it can 
be pumped from an outside tank. Heating coils, therefore, are recommended for storage 
tanks. They should be arranged around the suction pipe and have no joints within the 
tank. 

Fuel level Indicators. — -If records are to be kept, a sounding pipe and float-operated 
indicator are essential. If tank is located outside, the indicator should be enclosed. 

Locating Fuel Tanks. — Storage tanks are best located above ground. Where local 
conditions call for a buried tank it should be set on a firm foundation and surrounded 
with soft earth, well-tamped sand, or encased in concrete. With, a concrete casing, the 
tank manhole should be accessible in the bottom of a well. Before locating a fuel storage 
or day tank, local laws and ordinances applying should be consulted. 

FUEL HANDLING SYSTEMS. — A common system of handling fuel oil is by means 
of individual day tanks for each engine. Oil is pumped from the main storage to the day 
tank, whence it flows by gravity to the engine pump. Engines sometimes are equipped 
with a supply pump which draws fuel directLy from the main storage tanks. 

Day Tanks. — Day tanks above the floor line should have gage glasses to permit 
mea s ure m ent of fuel consumed. Day tanks below the floor should have float or pressure- 
operated gages. 

Fuel Oil Piping and connections should be made up tighter than is customary for 
water piping. Wrought-iron, steel or preferably brass or copper pipe may be used for 
lines between, fuel strainer and engine. Unions should be of brass without gaskets. 
Piping should be located so that oil cannot come in contact with hot exhaust piping. 

Fuel Oil Filtering or straining usually is sufficient purification for fuel oils; poorer 
grades often must be centrifuged. Filtering elements may be metal screens, cloth bags, 
or thin washers held tightly together by king bolts. Filters should be of duplex construc- 
tion so that one half may be cleaned while the other half is in operation. 
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Care of Fuel Pumps, spray nozzle valves, air injection compressors and scavenging 
compressors should be carried on according to a regular schedule. See p. 12-32. 

AIR FILTERS- — If air drawn into an engine contains much dirt and dust, liner wear 
results. A good air filter will remove practically all dust and dirt from intake air without 
materially lowering air pressure at intake valves. 

COMPRESSION PRESSURE. — A Diesel engine will not function properly unless 
compression pressure is maintained at or near the point specified by its builder. Com- 
pression pressure may decrease because of valves seating poorly, too great piston clearance, 
or poor piston rings. Users should learn from the engine builder the proper method of 
indicating engine cylinders for compression pressure, and of maintaining valves, piston 
clearance and piston rings. 

EXHAUST TEMPERATURES. — Relative cylinder loading can be checked by observ- 
ing exhaust temperatures of the several cylinders, which should be not more than 50° F. 
apart- Temperatures can be measured either by exhaust pyrometers or suitable ther- 
mometers. 

EXHAUST PIPING- should be as direct as possible and free from 90 deg- short- turn 
elbows. The pipe to the muffler never should be smaller than the size of connection on. 
exhaust manifold on the engine. Exhaust lines preferably should be standard steel pipe 
with screwed connections up to 6-in. pipe, and flanged connections for 6-in, pipe and over- 
Cast-iron pipe may be used. The line must be designed to allow for the expansion due 
to a 1000° F. variation in temperature. 

MUFFLERS usually are of cast iron or of sheet steel, but can be any kind of a chamber 
which promotes gradual dispersion of exhaust gases. Concrete chambers filled with stone 
or with coke sprinkled with water are effective mufflers. Cast-iron or steel mufflers, if 
connected to a straight length of exhaust piping, should be on. rollers or provided with 
expansion joints. 

STARTING ADR SYSTEM- — On low-pressure starting systems, such as are used for 
mechanical injection engines, standard lap-welded steel pipe, with globe valves of the best 
materials and workmanship, should be used. On high-pressure (500-1000 lb. per sq. in.) 
starting systems, seamless drawn steel tubing or copper tubing should be used, with needle 
valves. 

Tanks for starting air should meet the requirements of the insurance companies and 
comply with state and local codes. 

LUBRICATING OIL SYSTEMS. — Lubricating oil systems for Diesel engines vary 
somewhat, but the main connecting-rod, and cam-shaft bearings generally are force-feed 
lubricated; cylinders, including air-compressor cylinders, usually are drop-feed lubricated. 
Pure mineral oil should be used for power cylinder lubrication and mineral oil, or specially 
compounded compressor oil should be used, sparingly, in injection and scavenging com- 
pressor cylinders- Physical specifications for crank-case lubricating oil do not furnish a 
sure indication of its suitability. Users must rely on the experience with various oils of 
the engine builder, and should choose from oils recommended by him. 

Clarification. — Lubricating oil may be clarified by straining through wire gauze or 
filtering cloth; by settling, with or without chemicals; or by centrifuging. Centrifuging 
may be: 1. By the batch, all oil of the engine system being run through a centrifuge 
periodically. 2. By the continuous method, wherein a small amount of the oil continuously 
is by-passed through a centrifuge which operates whenever the engine operates. 

Lubricating Oil Piping including centrifuge system pipe, may be black iron pipe; 
copper or brass pipe is preferable. 

Acidity of Lubricating Oil- — When high-sulphur fuel oil is used, the crank-case oil 
should be examined frequently for acidity. Manufacturers can recommend treatment to 
neutralize acid oil. 

Lubricating Oil Coolers. — The efficiency of lubrication is not impaired if crank-case 
oil remains below 135° F. With a tendency toward higher temperatures, a lubricating oil 
cooler must be used, and the oil cooled to 90 to 100° F. A rising temperature of oil as it 
drains to the sump indicates a hot bearing, and oil pressure should be raised until the engine 
can be shut down and investigated. 

COOLING WATER. — In the simplest cooling water system, water passes through the 
engine system once and then is rejected to waste. This system is feasible only where a 
large and inexpensive supply of suitable soft water or sea water exists. The sodium salts 
of sea water do not tend to give trouble, while salts of calcium, magnesium, aluminum and 
iron frequently do. Surface water, water in lakes, and water in rivers frequently hold 
salts in solution by virtue of dissolved CO 2 - In a circulating water system, the CO 2 may 
become liberated and the salts deposited. Such deposits defeat the purpose of the cooling 
system by insulating the metal surfaces and retarding the flow of heat. Water should be 
analyzed if the least doubt exists about its suitability for cooling system use. 
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Treatment of Hard W ater. — Hard "water may be softened by passing through, a layer 
of Zeolite, which absorbs the calcium, magnesium, aluminum and iron, in exchange for 
sodium. The Zeolite is rejuvenated by passing a solution of common salt through it. 
This system is satisfactory If properly supervised. The -water should be tested frequently 
for hardness, and engine Jackets should be inspected frequently for scale. The tempera- 
ture of water from cylinders and heads usually should not exceed 120° F. maximum, as the 
tendency of salts to precipitate increases at higher temperatures. 

Scale Removal from engine jackets usually can be effected by a treatment with an 
acid solution. Manufacturers can recommend the exact procedure in such case>s. 

Raw Water Cooling Systems. — With a limited supply of fairly good water, engine 
circulating water can be sent over a cooling tower or through a spray pond. See p. 9—16. 
Such systems should be completely drained and replenished with fresh water at regular 
intervals, as hardness in the water, even if moderate at the start, continually concentrates 
due to additions of make-up water and evaporation of pure water. 

Double Circuit Cooling Systems. — Engine cooling water passes through a heat 
exchanger, where it is cooled by raw water which is recooled in a cooling tower or spray 
pond. As the loss of engine circulating water in a properly set-up system is slight, the 
best grade of water can be used, viz., rain water, distilled water, or water thoroughly 
treated. The heat exchanger may be a series of pipe coils with raw water flowing outside, 
or it may be a shell-and-tube cooler, with raw water passing through the tubes. 

Radiator Cooling is a variation of the double circulating system. The soft water 
passes through a radiator, similar to an automobile radiator, and is cooled by air, cir- 
culated through the radiator by a fan. The radiator system can be thoroughly satis- 
factory. 

CIRCULATING WATER PIPING AND TEMPERATURES.— Circulating water 
should be under a static head at the circulating water header on the engine. If the circu- 
lating water is at all hard, discharge from the cylinder head and piston cooling system 
should not exceed 120° E. No bad effect is traceable to somewhat higher discharge 
temperatures with soft water. Air compressor cylinders should be kept as cool as possible. 
With equal loads in power cylinders, outlet water temperatures should be within 5° F. of 
the average. 

The spread between the inlet and outlet circulating water temperatures should be 
held within 30 to 40° F. depending on the engine. A greater spread will result in strains 
in the cylinders- If double-circuit circulation is used, the temperature rise through the 
engine cylinders and heads should be held to one-half the above, since the temperature 
of the raw water is not lower than can be produced in a cooling tower. 

Amount of Water which should be circulated in a single-circuit system, with inlet water 
at 90° F. and outlet water at 120° F., is about 0.2 gal. per min. per rated Hp. This 
amount should be increased to about 0.4 gal. per min. per rated Hp. for double circuit 
systems, with the temperature rise limited to 15° F. 

Circulating "Water Piping should be of wrought iron or steel, galvanized. The best 
gaskets are rubber with cloth insertions. 

Stopping and Starting. — The circulating water system should operate for 20 minutes 
after stopping an engine. The flow should not he reduced suddenly, as, for instance, 
when the engine is running too cold. Cold water never should be turned into a hot engine. 
If the installation, is in a freezing climate, circulating water should be drained from all 
parts of the engine, whenever it is shut down for more than short periods. 

TYPICAL LAYOUT OF DIESEL POWER PLANT. — Figs. 19 and 20 from Hammond, 
Diesel Power Plant Layout, show a plant layout, designed for economical construction 
and operation, with provision for plant extension. 

SPECIFICATION FOR DIESEL-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS. — A form of speci- 
fication in considerable detail, for Diesel-electric generating plants, will be found in 
“Standard Practices,” published (1935) by the Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Assoc., 
New York. 

10. VARIATIONS IN DIESEL ENGINE DETAILS* 

ATTACHED PUMPS. — Smaller engines usually have built-in circulating water pumps. 
Larger engines usually require the installation of motor-driven pumps. Some .2-cyele 
engines have built-in scavenging pumps or blowers; others require motor-driven equipment. 

FLY-WHEELS. — The dimensions and weight of fly-wheels for Diesel engines depend on 
the equipment to be driven by the engine; its engineering data must be analyzed and 
evaluated with respect to parallel operation cf alternating-current generators and torsional 
vibration. Fly-wheels may be of one- or two-piece construction, and must have suitable 

* Abstracted from Tentative Standard Practices of Diesel Engine Manufacturers Association, 
1935. 




5. Interconnecting Platform 13. Air Starting Tanks 21. Pipe Trenches 

6. Daily Use Fuel Tanks 14. Air Starting Outfit 23. Piping 

7. Lubr. Oil Sump Tanks 15. Centrifuge 23. Overhead Orane 

<3 JExhaust Line 16. Centrifuge Sump Tank 


G. 20, Plan of Typical Diesel Engine Plant 
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fly-wheel effect for the purpose intended. Some types of engines require but little fly- 
wheel effect, which may be incorporated in the generator rotor. Generators with weighted 
rotors are specified as fly-wheel type, or weighted-rotor type, as disting uish ed from 
standard engine type. 

ENGINE EXTENSION SHAFTS- — The length and diameter of extension shafts of 
Diesel engines vary with type and speed of engine, type of generator or other driven equip- 
ment, and critical speed or torsional vibration conditions. Fly-wheel type generators 
usually are mounted on short extension shafts; standard engine type generators require 
longer extension shafts- Exact dimensions c ann ot be determined until the driven equip- 
ment is selected and its engineering data analyzed. 

FLY-WHEEL-BARRIN G- DEVICES are required fox rotating the engine to its start- 
ing position or for adjustment and repair. The three types of barring devices used axe 
manually, pneumatically or electrically operated. The first two types usually are sup- 
plied by engine builders. Slow-speed engines up to about 750 Hp. generally have 
manually-operated fly-wheel barring devices. 

PYROMETERS, if used, may be attached to and made a part of the engine, or may 
he mounted on the switchboard or engine-room wall. 

OIL COOLERS for lubricating oil are standard equipment, where climatic conditions 
require them. Sizes and types are selected by the engine builder. 

BEDPLATES- — When engine-generator sets are mounted on concrete foundations, 
general practice is not to use an extension of the engine base or separate sub-base to 
support the generator, exciter and outboard bearing. 

RIGHT- AND LEFT -HAN’T ENGINES. — An engine is right-hand if the controls are 
on the right-hand side when the engine is viewed from the fly-wheel end. There is Little, 
if any, advantage in a stationary plant with two engines, in having one engine right- 
hand and the other left-hand. 


Cj A 

> 4 


11. ECONOMICS OF DIESEL POWER 
Stationary Plants 

The most common application of Diesel engines in stationary plants is the driving of 
electric generators. The annual reports of the Oil Engine Power Cost Sub-committee of 
the A.S.M.E. contain many data on the operating costs of over 100 Diesel-driven electric 
generating plants of all ages and types located 
in various parts of the U. S. In a study of 
operating costs of a well-run plant with mod- 
ern engines, L. H. Morrison used these data 
and plotted separately fuel consumption, 
lubricating oil consumption, engine and other 
repairs, and supplies. These were plotted 
against plant MLowatt-hour output per kilo- 
watt capacity, which is a measure of the use 
of the plant. Fuel and lubricating oil costs 
were adjusted to prices of 4 cts. and 50 cts. 
per gal., respectively. Repairs include addi- 
tional labor used on repairs. Median lines 
then were established with as many plants 
above as below the lines. Since many of the 
plants plotted were not of modern design, and 
some had inferior attendance, Morrison took 
for his criterion for modern, well-run plants 
the average costs of those above the median 
lines. Fig. 21 ( Diesel Power , Nov., 1932) 
shows costs with fuel at 4 cts. per gal., and 
also at 5 cts. per gal. 

ATTENDANCE. — Fig. 21 does not include labor, i.e., attendance cost. The A.S.M.E. 
report shows that the better plants employ, as a rule, only one man per shift. Plants 
over 1500 kw. may need a second man on one shift, especially in lighting plants where the 
evening load varies rapidly. Wages vary widely and plant executives must establish 
this item for themselves. 

OPERATING COST. — On the basis of one-shift operation, engineer’s wages of 52250 
yearly, and 4-cent fuel oil, Morrison gives total operating costs, including labor, as shown 
in Table 4. In the smaller Diesel plants, especially factory power plants, arrangements 
often can be made for part-time attendance, thus reducing the cost to less than that shown 
in Table 4. 
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Table 4. — Operating Caste of One-shift Diesel Plante 
Based on fuel oil at 4 cents per gal., and attendant’s wage of $2250 per year. 


Plant Capacity, 
kw. 

Yearly Output, kw.-hr. per kw. C'anaeitv 

1000 

| 2000 

i 3000 

| 4000 

i Operating Cost, Cents per kw.-hr. 

250 

1.518 

0.899 

I 0.730 

0. 654 

500 

1.068 

.674 

.580 

. 542 

1000 

0.842 

.561 

.505 ! 

. 486 

2000 

.730 

.505 

.467 

. 458 


FIXED CHARGES per kilowatt-hour generated in a Diesel power plant depend on 
many factors, among which, are: cl. Amount of investment, which depends on. size and 
type of engines and completeness of accessory equipment; b. Probable useful life of 
plant; c. Annual output of plant m ,d. The rate of interest. 

Diesel engine® cost (1935) $25 to $45 per rated horsepower- To this nrust he added cost of 
electric generators, switchboards, wiring, foundations, fuel oil storage tank, piping, measuring instru- 
ments, etc., which vary widely. A complete Diesel-electric plant, installed, may cost from $50 to 
$250 per kilowatt capacity. The useful life of most Diesel engines in stationary service is determined 
not by the actual wearing out of the engine, but by changes in need for the engine.^ The wearing 
parts of a Diesel engine plant comprise only a small proportion of the total cost; the life of an engine 
kept in repair is indefinite. The management of a Diesel plant must decide its probable useful 
service life. Bunding periods are taken as high as 20 years, and as low as 10 years.j From 12 to 
15 years are usual periods. 

STATIONARY DIESEL ENGINES, NON-ELECTRICAL DRIVE.— -The foregoing 
figures are based on electric drive and the costs are on a kilowatt-hour basis. Diesel 
engines also are used for mechanical drive, for example, to drive ammonia compressors 
and oil pipe-line pumps. To obtain mechanical cost from electrical cost, an approxi- 
mately correct factor is 2 / 3 , i.e cost per B. Hp.-hr. at the engine shaft equals 2/ 8 X cost 
per kw-hx. generated. This relation is exactly true for an electrical efficiency of 89.4%, 


Typical Operating Records of Stationary Diesel Engine Plants 
MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT. — Table 5 shows costs of 1933 for the municipal 
Diesel-electric plant of Hudson, Mass. (L. D. Wood, Diesel Power, Mar., 1934). The 
plant consists of two 615-kw., one 460-kw. and one 835-kw. units. Current generated 
was 5,135,900 kw.-hr., gross, 4,543,900 kw.-hr., net. Overhead charges include both 
depreciation and bond retirement, as required by state regulations. If the smaller item, 
depreciation, be disregarded, the total cost per kilowatt-hour distributed becomes 9.93 
mills. 

Table 5. — Operating Costs of Hudson, Mass. Municipal Diesel Engine Plant 


Production Expenses 

Superintendence and Labor. . 

Fuel 

"Water 

Lubricants 


Cost for Year 1933 


Cost per 
kw.-hr. 
Generated, 


Cost per 
kw.-hr. 
Distributed, 


Mills 


Mills 


$14,546.61 
14,929.91 
269.1 8 
1 ,844. 1 7 


2.87 

2.9 

0.05 

0.36 


3.27 

3.29 

0.06 

0.41 


Maintenance 

Station Structures 

Diesel Plant Equipment 

DieBel Engines 

Accessory Electric Equipment. 

A. Total Production Expenses. .. 

Distribution Expenses 

U tiliaation Expenses 

New Business Expenses 

General Expenses 

B. Total Operating Expenses. .. 


1,709.38 
523.89 
1,132,49 
45 27 


Overhead Costs Chargeable to Production 

Depreciation 

Bond Interest 

Bond Retirement 

Insurance and Additional Labor 

C. Total Overhead 

Total chargeable to production(A-f-C) 


$5,000.00 

1,800.00 

7,500.00 

500.00 


$35,300, 90 
1 1,953. 11 
1,542. 60 
1,51 1. 59 
31,250. 28 
$8 1,558. 48 


0.33 

0.11 

0.22 

.0 


0.97 

0.35 

1.46 

0.09 

$14,800.00 .... 

$50,100. 90 .... 


0.37 

0.12 

0.25 

.0 


6. 84 


2.3 
0.3 
0.29 
6 . 1 
15.83 


1.10 

0.4 

1.65 

. .. . 0 . 11 

2,87 .... 

9.7 1 .... 


7.77 

2.63 

0.34 

0.33 

6.88 


17.95 


3,26 
II .03 
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FACTORY ELECTRIC PLANT. — Many factories have good load factors, better 
than the ordinary municipal electric plant, and Diesel engines have been found economical 
even in plants that are quite small. Table 6 gives the performance and costs of a 40-kw- 
Diesel unit supplying power to a factory, with auxiliary electric service furnished by a 
public utility. 

Table 6. — Operating Record and Costs for 4 Months’ Operation of 40-kw. 

Diesel-Electric Plant with Public Utility A uxili ary Service 


Diesel Unit Data,. Current generated, 40,327 kw.-hr.; hours run, 1532 1 / 4 .; average running 
load, 26.3 kw.; average running load factor, 65.7%; fuel oil consumed, 4734 gal.; lubricating oil 
consumed, 84 3 / 4 gal. 


Diesel Operating Co t 

Total 

Per kw.~hr. 

Public 'Otilutv Service 


$309.50 

39.00 

60.50 

176.00 

$0.0077 
.0010 
.0015 
. 0043 

Current purchased, 8879 kw.-hr. 
Max. demand (30 min.) 27 kw. 



Attendance and supervision 

Total cost .$424.04 

Total ! 

$585. OO 

100. 00 

.0145 


Credit for coal saved by using Diesel heat 
Net cost 

$485.00 

$ 0.0120 


Tota.x.s, Diesel. Plus Public Utility 

Current generated and purchased. 49, 206 kw. hr. 

Mari. mam demand 67 kw. 

Load factor 24. 4% 

Total cost, Diesel plus public utility $909 . 04 

Total cost, Diesel plus public utility, per kw.-hr $0.0185 

Comparative cost, if all purchased- $1980.00 

Saving effected by Diesel plant $1 07 1 . 00 

Annual saving, assuming Diesel heat used 6 mo. per year. . . $2990. 00 


OFFICE BUILDING- ELECTRIC PLANT.— One of tlie first Diesel-electric plants fox 
supplying the entire requirements of an office building was installed in 1932 in the 18-story 
building, No. 1 Park A.ve., New York. The plant is fully automatic, and consists of 
four 180-kw. Diesel direct-current generating units operating in conjunction with a 
storage battery. The latter starts the engines, and provides good voltage regulation 
despite an irregular load. The jacket water, discharged at about 140° F-, is pumped to 
the building’s hot water service tank. Operating costs ( Diesel Power, Mar., 1935) 
during 1934 were: 

Total power generated 1,500,000 kw.-hr. 

Fuel oil, at 6.4 cents per gallon. $9,000 

Lubricating oil, at 50 cents per gallon 750 

Maintenance parts, labor, supervision 5,550 

$15,300 

Less credit for hot water 900 

Total generating cost $14,400 

Generating cost per kw.-hr. 0.96 cents 

ICE PLANTS. — Fuel and lubricating oil consumption and costs of eight Diesel -driven 
ice plants, in different parts of the U. S., are given in Diesel Power, Mar., 1935. Plant 
capacity ranged from 12 to 98 tons of ice per day. Ammonia discharge pressure ranged 
from 120 to 190 lb. per sq. in. Average costs, covering a week or more during the summer 
were: Fuel oil, per ton of ice, 4.79 gal.; cost per gal., delivered, o.41 c.; cost per ton of 
ice, 25.9 C-; lubricating oil, per ton of ice, 0.0533 gal.; cost per gal. delivered, 50 c.; 
cost per ton of ice, 2.66 c- Combined cost of fuel and lubricating oil per ton of ice pro- 
duced, 2S.56 c. Although the fuel oil per ton of ice varied in the eight plants from 3.G2 
to 6.25 gal., the total cost of fuel and lubricating oil per ton of ice produced varied only 
from 23.9 to 34.2 cents. 

Performance D ata, Stationary Plants 

A.S.M.E. REPORT ON OIL-ENGINE POWER COST.— The outstanding tabulation 
of records of performance and operating costs of Diesel engines in stationary electric 
generating plants is the annual report on oil-engine power cost, compiled from original 
sources by the A.S.M.E. Subcommittee on Oil-Engine Power Cost. 

The 1933 report includes information from 156 oil-engine generating plants, containing 3D8 
engines, totaling 2 16,0 10.5 rated B.Hp., with a total net output of 259,209,519 kw.-hr. The informa- 
tion on production, cost includes type of plant, load, size, hours operated, load factors, costs of fueL 
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lubricating oil, attendance, supplies and repairs. The data on engine details and operating informa- 
tion comprises the following items for each engine in each plant: 


Engine Data 

Engine desig 
Engine cycle 
Injection system 
Scavenging system 
Trunk piston or croeshead 
Bated B.Hp. 

Equivalent kw, (90% generating efficiency) 
Number of cylinders 
Cylinder dimensions, bore X stroke, in. 
Rated r.p.m. 

Generator rating, kv.-a 
Year in which engine started work 
Engine-hours operated in reported period 
Lubrication 

Total new lubricating oil used, gal. 

New lubricating oil for cylinder lubrication 
only, gal. 

Unfit lubricating oil discarded, gal. 

Rated Hp.-hr. per gal. of new lubricating oil 
Lubricating oil treatment 

Fuel 

Fuel oil used, gal. 

Nature of fuel oil used 
Is fuel centrifuged? 

Output 

Gross output, kw.-hr. 

Gross kw.-hr. per gal. of new lubricating oil 
Gross kw.-hr. per gal. of fuel oil 
Loading 

Running engine capacity factor 
Running plant capacity factor 
Peak load during reported period, gross kw. 
B.MJE.P. at rated B.Hp., lb. per sq. in. 
B.M.E.P. at peak load (90% generating 
efficiency) 


Miscellaneous 
Piston cooling 
Air filters 

Type of cooling system 

Average temperature of incoming cooling 
water, deg. F. 

Average temperature of outgoing cooling 
water, deg. F. 

Purpose for which jacket water heat is utilized 
Purpose for which exhaust heat is utilized. 
Plant altitude, ft. above sea level 
Maintenance and Repairs 

Cost of engine regular upkeep, dollars 
Material 
Extra labor 

Cost of repairs for engine accident^, dollars 
Material 
Extra labor 

Total engine maintenance in dollars per 
rated B.Hp. per yr. 

Major engine parts renewed during reported 
period 

Number of enforced engine shut-downs 
Total duration of enforced engine shut- 
downs, hr. 

Total engine maintenance time not included 
in enforced shut-down, time, hr. 

Attendance 

Number of shifts in period 
Number of hours per shift 
Number of attendants per shift 
Output per man-hour, net kw.-hr. 

Plant Altitude 

Feet above sea level 


In addition to the tabulated data, the following charts on which the plants are separately plotted, 
are shown: 1. Lubricating oil economy vs. plant running capacity factor. 2. Fuel economy vs. 
plant running capacity factor. 3. Total production cost vs. plant yearly output. Two charts, in 
simplified form, are reproduced in Figs. 22 and 23. 




Fig. 22. Lubricating Oil Economies 
of 120 Full Diesel Plants 


Fic,. 23. Fuel Economies of 
Full Diesel Plants 


122 


Economics of Diesel Power, Marine Plants 

The wide diversity in conditions of marine service make detailed cost figures of limited 
value. The economics of Diesel application, are better indicated by the extent of use. 
L. It. Ford (at the A.S.M.E. annual meeting, Dec., 1934) gave the status of Diesel engine 
propulsion in various classes of marine service as follows: 

1. River and Harbor Craft. Includes tugs, work boats, ferries and dredges. Progress 
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in Diesel propulsion of tugs is suet that in some localities the steam tug probably will 
disappear. Work boats and ferries are being powered increasingly with. Diesel engines. 
The number of Diesel-operated dredges is growing. 

2. Lake, Bay and Sound Craft. Includes ferries, passenger vessels, freight boats, 
fishing vessels, tugs, and self-propelled barges. Diesel propulsion is progressing in this 
class, with the exception of the larger passenger vessels in the East and the large cargo 
and passenger vessels on the Great Lakes. In 1934, about 125,000 Hp. of Diesel engines 
were installed in vessels of this class in the U. S. 

3. Ocean Going "Vessels. Includes coastwise and intercoastal types of passenger 
ships, combination passenger and cargo ships, cargo ships and tankers. The world’s 
motorship tonnage increased from 1,540,463 tons in 1922 to 10,604,526 in 1934. Steam- 
ship tonnage decreased 10.1% in the same period. Of 1,217,366 tons of ships under 
construction throughout the world on Sept- 30, 1934, 729,131 tons was motorship tonnage. 
Of 324,712 tons of tankers under construction, 87.8% were being fitted with Diesel engines. 

POWER TRANSMISSION FROM DIESEL ENGINE TO PROPELLER.— In many 
vessels, desirable propeller speed is much lower than desirable engine speed. Direct- 
drive, which is simplest, demands a compromise, the Diesel engine being of slower speed 
and larger dimensions than otherwise would be necessary. Alternatives are: 1. Diesel- 
electric drive; one or more engines drive generators to supply electric energy to a propul- 
sion motor on each propeller shaft. 2 . Diesel-gear drive; engine power is transmitted 
through reduction gears, with or without a clutch, to the propeller shaft or shafts. 

L. B. Jackson gives advantages of Diesel-electric drpve as: 1. Control is easy and 
highly refined. Pilot has complete control. 2. More reliable. With several generating 
units, one or more can be stopped without stopping propulsion. 3. Flexible as to engine 
room layout. 4. Overload torque can be developed at low propeller speeds without 
overloading engines. 5. Power can be measured accurately and easily. 6. Electric 
energy for auxiliaries can be obtained from main engines. 7. Low maintenance cost, 
because engines run at constant speed, and electric drive absorbs all shocks- 8- Engine 
sizes can be standardized. 

Advantages of the Diesel-gear drive are: 1. Lower cost than electric drive. 2, Less 
complication. 3. Less space. 4. Smaller losses. Gear drives, however, may be noisy 
and suffer from vibration unless well designed and built with extreme precision. 

Diesel engines in motorboats and aircraft eliminate the fire hazard that exists with 
gasoline fuel. 

Economics of Automotive Diesel Engines 

The first applications of Diesel engines to automotive services were in railroad switch- 
ing locomotives (in 1925 in the U. S.), and in contractors’ machinery such as shovels and 
drag-lines. With the development of engines of lighter weight, there has been since 1931 
wide application of Diesel engines to trueks, tractors and buses, railcars and high-speed 
streamlined railroad trains. 

The principal advantage of the Diesel engine over 
the gasoline engine in these services is lower fuel cost, 
due to its ability to use a cheaper fuel and also its 
smaller consumption of fuel. The reduced fuel con- 
sumption results from ; a. Inherently better fuel effi- 
ciency at full load, due to higher gas pressures; b. 

Diesel part-load efficiency more closely approaches 
full-load efficiency than does that of the gasoline 
engine, c. Torque characteristics are more favorable. 

Tig. 24 {Auto. Ind ., Aug. 5, 1935) shows variation of 
fueL consumption with, load factor of a Diesel engine 
and a gasoline engine built by the same manufacturer, 
and of approximately equal power. Both engines 
developed the same maximum torque, 390 lb.-ft., at 
rated speed, 850 r.p.m. When, slowed by increasing 
load, maximum Diesel engine torque was 440 lb.-ft. 
and maximum gasoline engine torque was 413 lb.-ft., 
both at 600 r.p.m. 

DIESEL ENGINES IN TRUCKS. — The data in Table 7 for Diesel and gasoline 
engines, obtained from truck owners, were reported by Ben J. tbelhst in Diesel Poieer, 
May, 1934. The vehicles in each comparison operated under identical conditions. 

DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES. — The Diesel engine develops little power while starting, 
and direct drive is impractical. Mechanical transmission, i.e., gearing, generally is used 
on Diesel locomotives of the sizes used for factory switching and general hauling. A 
manufacturer gives the following operating record of two 13-ton locomotives, equipped 


2.4 
2.2 
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« 1.8 
£ 1.6 
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Fig. 24. Comparison of Specific 
Fuel Consumption of 1 "'iesel and 
Gasoline Tractor Engines 
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Table 7- — Comparative Operating [Records of Diesel Engine and Gasoline Engine Trucks 

Tank WagonMilk Truck Track and Trailer 

Gasoline Diesel Gasoline Diesel 

220 220 1015 1015 

39,322 39,322 37,000 37,000 

19.661 19.661 1 8.5 18.5 

4325 4325 18,800 18,800 

75 35 360 175 

2.93 6.3 2.82 5.8 

57.6 123.5 52.3 107.2 

11.625 4.75 11.5 4.0 

$8.72 $1.66 $41.40 $7.00 

$0,202 $0.0344 $0.22 $0,037 

5.9 1 6.0 1 

2.45 1 2.9 1 

with 90-Hp. Diesel engines, used in tropical plantation service. The record covers a 
three-month period during which the locomotive traveled 8206 miles in 1409 hours. 

Per male Per service hour 

Fuel consumed, gal 0.1960 1.191 

Lubricating oil consumed, gal 0 .0043 0 .053 

Cost figures: 

Operator / $0.0303 $0,176 

Lubricating oil 0116 .067 

Service cost 0075 .044 

Repair cost 0036 .021 

Fuel cost .0213 .124 

Total operating cost. . $0 .0743 $0 .432 

Diesel-Electric Locomotives. — IXp to 1935 the larger Diesel locomotives, for switching 
and light passenger service, almost universally have used electric transmission, i.e., a 
Diesel engine-driven electric generator supplies energy to traction motors driving the 
wheels. This system involves considerable equipment and investment cost but gives 
ideally simple control. 

Operating data of Diesel and steam locomotives gathered by Am. Elect. R.y. Assoc- and Am. Ry. 
Assoc., and tabulated in their 1932 committee reports are summarized by A. E. Candee ( Diesel 
Power, May, 1934) as follows: 1. Diesel fuel costs per 100 ton-hr. approximate 25% of steam fuel 
cost, with oil at 5c. per gal. and coal at $3.00 per ton. 2. One gallon of fuel oil in switching service 
is equivalent to 140 lb. of coal- 3. Diesel engine lubrication approximates 8.76c. per 100 ton-hr. 
of locomotive switching service. 4. “ Other lubrication ” cost is 35% of steam locomotive lubri- 
cating cost. 5. Total cost of fuel, engine lubrication, locomotive lubrication and “ other expenses ” 
of Diesel locomotives is 33% of corresponding steam locomotive costs. 6. Diesel locomotive 
repair costs for industrial switching service are lower than are indicated for trunk line railroads, 
and lower than steam locomotive repair costs. 

Diesel Streamlined Trains. — Many railroads in the XT. S. axe (1935) experimenting 
with complete light-weight streamlined trains of articulated cars, and equipped with one 
or more light-weight, high-speed Diesel-electric units. These trains are capable of exceed- 
ingly high speeds and low operating cost. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R.R. operates twin ** Zephyrs " 440 miles daily between 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. These are three-car trains, designed for 110 miles per hour. 
The motive power is a 600-Hp., 750-r.p.m., 8-cylinder, 8 X lO-in. uniflow 2-cyde, solid injection 
Diesel engine, scavenged by a rotary blower. The operating expenses per mile of the “ Zephyrs " 
during May, 1935, and also of a corresponding 5-car steam train are given as follows: 

Zephyr 5-car Steam Train 


Fuel 

W ater . 

Lubricants , . . . 

$3.0141 

010S 

$0.1190 

.0068 

0034 

Wages of erev . . . 

1709 

2.3RO 

Train supplies and expenses . . . . . 

0311 

* 0468 


. . 0351 

(1375 

Maintenance of power plant . 

0188 


Maintenance of train ... 

Locomotive repairs 

0356 

.i486 

Passenger car repairs 


.0800 

Locomotive supplies 


-0019 

Engine house e\penses 


.0263 

Lounge car attendant. 


.0077 


Total trip mileage 

Payload, lb 

Payload, tons 

Total ton-miles hauled 

Fuel consumption, gal 

Fuel consumption, miles per gal.. 

Ton-miles per gad 

Fuel cost, cents per gal 

Total fuel cost 

Cost of fuel per 1 00 ton-miles . . . 

Ratio of fuel cost 

Ratio of fuel price 


3164 
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11. TESTS OF DIESEL ENGINES 

THE A..S.MJE. TEST COPE for Internal Combustion. Engines is applicable to Diesel, 
engine tests. See p. 16—44. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers has developed Diesel engine Testing Forms, 
which primarily are adapted to the testing of automotive-type engines. These 
abstracted below. Complete codes may be obtained from the S.A.E. 

S.A.E. CODE. — A. complete engine test includes the determination, at different speeds, oft 
Maximum horsepower; fuel economy at rated load, and at 125%, 75%, 60% and 25% of rated 
Load at each, speed; friction horsepower. These data are plotted against r.p.m. to give the following; 
curves: Maximum brake horsepower; maximum torque; maximum brake M.E.P.; friction horse- 
power; mechanical efficiency; fuel per B.Hp.-hr. at rated loads, and at 125%, 75%, 50% and 25% 
of rated load; brake thermal efficiency at rated load, and at 125%, 75%, 50% and 25% of rated 
Load. 

No readjustment may he made during a test, except as required for actual changes of speed and 
load. The engine should be run-in sufficiently to show no appreciable change in friction before 
and after a 30 nun. run. at normal rated speed and load. Before a test run, the engine mus t be 
brought to a condition of sustained operation under the conditions of the run, and all loads, temper** 
tures, etc. must remain substantially constant during the run. 

Number of Huns. — Tor horsepower and fuel economy tests runs should be made at interval** - 
20% of rated r.p.m., and also at the lowest steady operating speed. 

Duration of Runs. — Prior to any test, engine should run at least 1 hr. at maximum load a*, 
desired r.p.m. The test runs at 125%, 100%, 75%, 50% and 25% of rated load, should be made in 
the sequence given, and should continue at least 30 min. before readings are taken. Duration of 
fuel consumption tests should be at least 5 min.; a longer period is desirable. Triction-horsepower 
tests should be at least 1 min. duration. Maximum speed variation during a run, ±30% of stated 
r.p.m. of test run. 

Dynamometer and Brake Loads. — Dynamometer should be caref ully balanced before brake- 
load readings are recorded. Brake-loads should be measured with accurately calibrated platform 
or beam scales. Connection of dynamometer arm to scales should be by knife-edges, calibrated 
spring-balance and tripod, or suitable linkage. Accurate counterbalance or tare loads must be 
provided. The platform or beam scales are kept balanced during a run, and load registered must 
he substantially constant. 

Revolutions per Minute should be taken by positively-driven counters, which engage and 
disengage at beginning and end of runs. Difference between readings divided by duration of run 
in minutes is average r.p.m. Tachometers may be used only as an approximate check on average 
speed and to indicate speed variations. 

Fuel Consumption should be determined by noting decrease in weight of tank from which fuel 
is fed. The tank, mounted on sensitive platform scales, is connected to fuel supply pipe by a tube 
fed by siphoning or pump suction. Difference in weight of tank at beginning and end of run, 
divided by duration of run in minutes, permits calculation of the consumption per hour. By repeat- 
edly setting the scale counterpoise back a definite small amount and noting the times at which it 
falls, an indication of steadiness of fuel consumption may be obtained. 

Temperatures are given in deg. F. Readings should be made of temperatures of entering air, 
entering water, outgoing water, fuel; and also, in friction horsepower tests, of mean temperature of 
jacket water. With pump-circulated jacket water, mean temperature may be taken as average 
of inlet and outlet temperatures. With thermosyphon circulation, thermometers should be inserted 
in the jacket, and average of readings taken. At least three readings should be taken during each 
run, one each being at beginning and end of run. Outlet water temperature should be kept within 
±5° of that recommended by engine builder. 

Friction Horsepower may be determined approximately by using an electric dynamometer, 
preferably of the cradle type, to drive the engine and measure the torque reaction. As reaction is 
in opposite direction to that obtaining when engine drives the dynamometer, provision must be made 
to measure torque on both sides of dynamometer, or direction of pull must be changed by linkage. 
Friction horsepower test should immediately follow brake horsepower test, before engine has cooled. 
Throttle remains in same position as for corresponding brake horsepower test. Compression relief 
cocks should remain closed, and all accessories used during brake horsepower test should remain in 
operation. 

If an electric dynamometer is not available, friction horsepower can be determined approximately 
by testing at various speeds throughout load range, plotting a fuel consumption-brake horsepower 
curve, and then repeating tests with 1, 2, 3, etc. cylinders cut out. By Teplotting the curve, friction 
horsepower can be calculated by interpolation. 

Indicated Horsepower can be determined approximately by adding friction horsepower at. a 
given speed to brake horsepower at same speed. Results can be corrected to standard barometric 
pressure of 29.92 in. Ilg and standard temperature of 60° F. (520° abs.) by formula 

B.Hp-c = B.Hp.o X ( Ps/Po ) ■xVTo/Ts 

where B.Hp. r and B.Hp. 0 = corrected and observed brake horsepower, respectively; P a and 
Po = standard and observed barometric pressures; T s and T 0 = standard and observed absolute 
temperatures, deg. F. 

Dimensions and Engine Data. — The code includes a specification sheet for reporting dimension? 
and other details concerning the engine and its accessories, including the fuel injection system. 

IT — 27 
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COMPLETE TEST OF LARGE MARINE DIESEL ENGINES. — Unusually complete 
tests of the twin-screw motor-ship Polyphemus are given in Proc. Inst.^ M.E. vol. 121, 
p. 183, 1931. The ship was driven by two 6-cylinder, 4-stroke cycle, air-injection engines 
rated at 2750 B.Hp. at 13$ r.p.m., supercharged on theBuchi system (see p. 12-10). Par- 
ticulars of the engines follow : 

Bore, 24.41 in.; stroke, 51.18 in,; clearance -volume, 2115 cn. in; compression ratio, 12.32; 
inlet valve opens 70® before top center, closes 35° after bottom center; exhaust valve opens 42.5' 
before bottom center, closes 60° after top center; fuel valve opens 11 0 before top center; fuel pump 
capacity per cylinder, 1.125 cu. in.; fuel pump pressure, 1000 lb. per sq. in.; starting air valve 
opens at top center, closes 135° after top center; starting air pressure, 450 lb. per sq. in., maximum. 
The total r unning weight of engine room machinery was 1098,4 tons (2240 lb.) divided as follows: 

Main engines, without fly- 

I wheels, but including all 

jj 0,45 1 pipes, fittings, thrust block 

x , ' F “ el P* r BJ1 P- hour and shafts, 492.2 tons; fly- 

2 0 ' 40 . | — • ~ ♦ r wheels, 5.5 tons; shafting, 

** ojsh • [ stern gear and propellers, 

a Fad por i.Hp, par hoor- ^ . — •* — -~~ Cr ''^ 101.2 tons; auxiliaries, pipes 

t l " t __ w l g — ^ and fittings, 197.7 tons; 

03 , T , , T .. ,-r-r— t— r-1 boiler, steam and exhaust 

o aoo looo "^^Eorsepowffl 00 pipes, 12.5 tons; air r escr- 
ow*- 25. Fuel Consumption of Motorship Polyphemus J2SS Ittfngs^^tooC^pare’ 

parts, etc., 151.9 tons; water in system and lubricating oil, 104.2 tons. 

A typical analysis of the fuel oil used is: C, 86.24; H, 13.24; S, 0.34; N, nil; ash, 0.0022; 
carbon residue and free carbon, 0.03; sof t asphaltum, 0.08; water, trace; calorific value, 19,500 B.t.u. 
per lb.; sp. gr., 0.853; flash point, closed, 177 °F., open, 162“ F.; viscosity (Redwood No. 1) at 70“ F„ 
39 sec.; at 150° F., 30 sec.; at 200° F., 27.8 eeo. 


Horsepower 

Fla. 25. Fuel Consumption of Motorship Polyphemus 



| Horsepower E< 
Heat Drop throu gh 


Fig. 26. Performance of Scavenger 
Air Blower 


Fig. 27. Temperature, Pressure and 
Equivalent Horsepower of Exhaust 
Gases Passing through Exhaust Gas 
Turbine 


Table 8 gives analyses of the exhaust gases at different loads. Hydrogen in the gases 
was 0.04%, and CO ranged from 0.02 to 0.07%. Engine performance is given in Table 9 . 

Table 8. — Analysis of Exhaust G ases of Motorship Polyphemus 

Mean indicated pressure, lb. per sq. in. 13 1 1 32 102 7/ 49 

Oxvcen, percent 13.0 12.9 13.9 16.0 16.6 

Carbon dioxide, percent 5,7 5,3 4 5 2.3 2.2 

Table 9. — Performance of Engin es of Motorship Polyphemus 

Test iNo. 

1 2 13 

brake horsepower 3020 2760 1810 340 

Brake M.E.P.. lb. per so. in 117 110 82 4 35 1 77 h 


■i 1 notion horsepower 

Friction M.K.P., lb. per sq. in . . . 

Mechanical efficiency (D.ilp./I.ITp.), percent... . 

Fuel per h r., lb 

Fuel per B.IIp. per hr., lb 

Fuel per I.Hp. per hr., lb. . 

Thermal efficiency, K.IIp. basis 

Thermal efficiency, I.Hp. basis 


3020 

2760 

1810 


340 

1 17 

110 

82. 4 

55.1 

27.6 

142.3 

138.4 

121.2 

98.0 

68.6 

414 

368 

295 

275 

192 

16.0 

14.7 

13. 4 

15.5 

15.5 

84.2 

83.9 

80. 8 

71 .5 

55.8 

1264 

1094 

683 

334 

169 
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Table 10. — Heat Balance at "Various Loads of Engine of Motorship Polyphemus 

All quantities are in 1000 B.t.u. per ruin. 


Te^t Nr». 


12 13 

Heat in fuel 

Distribution of heat 

Thermal equivalent of B.Hp 

Air-compressor Up 

Rejected through jackets and heads. 

Rejected through pistons 

Heat drop through turbine 

Rejected in exhaust gases 

Radiation, etc 

Total Heat 


Fuel consumption is plotted in Fig. 

25, which illustrates the Diesel en- 
gine characteristic that ■while fuel 
consumption, per B.Hp .-hr. is at a 
minimum between. S/ 4 load and full 
load, fuel consumption per I.Hp.-hr. 
decreases with decrease of load. 

Fig. 26 shows performance of the 
scavenger air blower. Fig. 27 gives 
data of exhaust gases. Table 10 
gives the beat balance at various 
speeds and loads. A summary of 
the maneuvering trials is: 1. Num- 
ber of engine starts possible with an 
available initial pressure of 455 lb. 
per sq. in., 65. 2. Average time, a, 

for all cylinders to fire, 1 1.5 sec. ; 

£>, to attain prescribed speed, 1.2 
sec.; c, to stop turning, 7.5 sec. 

3. Lowest pressure at which engine 
started was 120 lb. per sq. in. Engine refused to start with a pressure of 115 lb. per 
sq.in., on the 66th attempt. 4. Average volume of free air used per start, 249 eu. ft. 

TEST OF HIGH-SPEED OIL Eli GIN E. — Table II gives results of a test of a 
Paxman- Ricardo 4-cylinder heavy oil engine rated at 40 Hp. at 1000 r.p.m. and 60 Hp. at 
1500 r.p.m., made by W. A. TooLey ( Engg ., April 5, 1935). The cylinders were 4 S/ 8 X 
5 7/ s in. (394 cu. in. total displacement). Rating is based on a B.M.E.P. of SO lb. per 
sq. in. At 1500 r.p.m. the engine developed 125% of its rated power with clear exhaust 
and 135. S% of its rated power with black exhaust. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION OF HIGH-SPEED DIESEL ENGINES. — S. J. Davies 
C Jour . Royal Aeronautical Soe., April, 1931) gives the curves of Fig. 2S showing fuel con- 
sumption per B.Hp. -hr. on a base of B.M.E.P. of different types of truck and bus engines, 
all about 1200 r.p.m. and developing about 50 B.Hp. Maximum values given of B.M.E.P. 
are the highest consistent with a clear exhaust. 

DATA ON HIGH-SPEED DIESEL ENGINES. — Tables 12 to 14 (E. F. Ruehl, 
Jour . S.A.E., 1931) compare weight, speed and power of typical commercial Diesel and 


411.0 | 357.0 { 222.0 | 125.0 55.0 


1 28.0 

117.0 

76. 8 

41.5 

14.4 

6.62 

6.87 

5.73 

4.88 

3.31 

56. 10 

46.20 

32. 50 

29.90 

12. 94 

13.60 

11.40 

8. 40 

4.83 

2.46 

17.11 

11.61 

4. 54 

1 .67 

0.30 

157.85 

137.53 

74.90 

36.45 

15. 63 

31 .72 

25.39 

19. 13 

14.77 

5. 96 

411.00 

357.00 

222. 00 

1 25.00 

55. OO 



Fig. 28. Fuel Consumption of Truck and Bus Engines. 
A — 6-cyl., 4.33 X6 in.; B — 4-cyl., 5.90 X 7.03 in.; 

C — 4-cyl., 4.33 X 7.09 in.; D — 4-cyl., 5.31 X 7.87 in.; 

E — 2-cvl-, 3.15 X 11.00 in.; F — <5-cyl., 4.33 X 5.59 in.; 

O — 4-cyl., 4.72 X 7.09 in.; H — 2-cyl., 7.5 X 12.0 in.; 

J— 4-cyl., 4.5 X 5.5 in. 


Table 11. — Test of Paxman-Ricardo 4-Cylinder Heavy Oil Engine 


Load rating, percent 

Brake horsepower 

Brake M.E.P., lb.pcrsq. in 

Indicated M.E.P., lb. per sq. in 

Mechanical efficiency, percent 

Indicated horsepower 

Fuel consumption 

Lb. per B.Hp.-hr 

Lb. per I.Hp.-hr 

Heat value of fuel, B.t.u.. 

Indicated thermal efficiency, percent. . 

Exhanst manifold t e mp-, cleg* F 

* Maximum load with clear exhaust. 



1 000 r.p.m. 


>03 r.n, 

100 

1 25* 


100 

43 

50 

55 

60 

80 

100 

115. 

80 

104 



198 

77 




52 




0. 40 

0,417 

0.462 

0. 397 

0. 30 8 

19.7 28 

41.8 

806 

1112 

0. 295 


t Maximum, load with smoky exhaust. 
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Table 14. — Dimensions, Output and Fuel Economy of Heavy-duty High-speed Internal 
Combustion Engines of Less than 5-in. Bore 

Diese l Engines 

[StagleCombttsUonChambeA: Antechambers Gasoline Engines 

Individua l Fu el Pumps 


No. of cylinders 

O 

6 

4 

6 

9 

6 

_ 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

Bore, in 

4 1/2 

41/2 

4.7 

4 13/16 

4. 13 

4.53 

4.33 

3 3/4 

4 1/S 

4.32 

Stroke, in 

6 

61/2 

7.1 

6 

61/2 

6,7 

5. 9 

5 1/8 

4 3/4 

6. 5 

Rev. per min. 

1000 

1200 

1000 

1950 

1300 

1250 

1600 

1800 

1600 

1800 

Brake horsepower 

60 

50 

68 

225 

70 

80 

80 

36.5 

68 

100 

Total cyl. displacement, 
cu. in 

572. 5 

410 

738 

982 

523 

646 

520 

226 

381 

570 

Engine weight, lb 

2200 

11 CO 

1980 

510 

1600 

1650 


660 

890 

1280 

M.E.P., lb. per sq. in 

63 

80 

71 

92. 7 

81 .6 

78. 5 

74.6 

71 

88.5 

77.5 

Piston speed, ft. per min,. . 

1000 

1300 

1 185 

1950 

1410 

1394 

1575 

1540 

1270 

1950 

Weight : Displacement, lb. 
per cu. in 

3.84 

2.7 

2.68 

0.52 

3.06 

2.53 


2.92 

2.34 

2.25 

Specificweight,lb.perB.Hp. 

36. 6 

22.0 

29.2 

2.27 

22.9 

20.6 


18.1 

13. 1 

12.8 

Specific output, B.Hp. per 
cu. ft 

182 

212 

159 

398 

230 

214 

267 

279 

308 

302 

B.Hp. per cylinder 

10 

12.5 

1 1.3 

25 

11 .7 

13.3 

13.3 

9.1 

1 1.3 

16.7 

Fuel at rated M.E.P., lb. 
per B.Hp. -hr 


0. 42 

0.43 

0.46 

0. 46 

0.46 

0.49 




gasoline engines. The Diesel 

engines all 

axe of the 4-cycle, 

solid injection type. In 


later designs, particularly of the larger engines, specific weight has been greatly reduced, 

12. DIESEL ENGINE MAINTENANCE 

Inspection and maintenance should cover both, engines and auxiliary plant. Table 
15 (Diesel Engineering Handbook, 7th ed., L. H. Morrison and T. A. Burdick) is a 
typical schedule form. Opposite each item in the schedule should be entered maximum 
interval that may elapse between inspections. These intervals will vary in different 
plants and must be determined individually. Frequency of maintenance operations is 
controlled by: 1. Cost. 2. Loss of efficiency due to condition of equipment. 3. Neces- 
sity of maintaining equipment in service. 

A monthly maintenance log on which are listed operations to be performed is advisable. 
Table 16 ( Power Plant JEngg., April 15, 1930) is typical. A specific instruction sheet, 
showing desired clearances and settings, will enable definite standards, initially determined 
by the manufacturer, and modified by experience, to be maintained. Table 17 (Diesel 
Engineering Handbook, 7th ed.) is a typical form. 

MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT. — The principal work involved in maintenance is 
disassembling and replacing parts. Maintenance processes may be classed as: 1. Clean- 
ing. 2. Adjusting. 3. Reconditioning. 4. Renewal of parts. The nature and amount 
of equipment required to carry out these processes depends on whether the system of 
maintenance is that of renewal or of reconditioning. In general, renewal is most economi- 
cal in small plants and with small engines. With larger equipment, reconditioning usually 
saves time and naoney. Certain machine tools and precision gages then are essential, as 
well as one or more skilled mechanics. 

COMPRESSION AND COMBUSTION PRESSURES.— Compression pressure 
should be maintained within 20 lb. of recommended pressure. Probable causes for 
variation in compression are leaky valves, leaky piston rings, low scavenging pressure, 
obstructions in suction lines, and increased piston end clearance. 

Combustion pressure, i.e., maximum pressure at full load, should be within 50 lb. of 
manufacturer’s recommendation. It is affected by compression pressure, fuel or spray 
valve conditions, injection timing, injection air pressure, and fuel oil characteristics. 
The quality of combustion should be good at all times. Incomplete combustion is a 
direct fuel loss, and causes wear. A poor exhaust shows smoke and high temperature; 
a good exhaust is clear and the temperature is low. 

ROCKIER AR.MC ROLLER CLEARANCE. — Too much rocker arm roller clearance is 
better than too little. Inadequate clearance may cause blocking of valves when engine h 
at operating temperature, resulting in loss of compression, overheating, and cutting ol 
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Table 15. — Inspection and Maintenance Schedule for Diesel Engines 

Make Hp Type uate 


Enter in. this schedule the maxiaium allowable operating hours between inspections of the listed 
parts. At the time of inspection all cleaning and adjusting consistent with good engine maintenance 
is to he done. 


Part 

Hours 

Part | Hours 

Crank-shaft 

Main bearings 


Fuel Pumps 1 

Outboard bearing,, 



Thrust bearing 




Crossheads, Rods and. Auxiliary Shafts 
Crank-pins and bearings 


Fuel Oil System 


Piston-pins and bearings 




Crosehead-pins and bearings 




Crosshead shoes and slides 




Compressor piston-pin and bearing . . . 
Compressor crosshead-pin and bearing. 


Gears or Chain. Drives 


Compressor crosshead shoes and slides. 




Vertical shaft bearings 





Vertical shaft thrust bearings 




Cam-shaft bearing. 

Cam-shaft thrust bearing 

Pistons and Cylinders 


lubricating System 

Lubricating oil pump complete 

Lubricating oil supply lines 




Lubricating oil strainers or filters 


Compressor, intermediate andlow-stage 


Lubricating oil tanks 

Lubricating oil coolers 


Scavenging pump. 

Cylinder Head Valves 

Fuel or spray 

Air inlet. 


Engine crank-case 

Pressure feed lubricator and checks - . . 
Piston Cooling 

Cooling passages in piston 

Packing 


Exhaust 


Starting 


Starting air check. 


Bearings 


Scavenging valves, mechanical. ...... 


Ball and hinge joints 


Safety or relief 

Fiii>] try nr by-pass . 


Scale and Sediment Deposit 

Cylinder beads and jackets 


Governor 

Link* and Hearings! 


Air coolers . 

Oil Coolers 


Springs 


Air Intake System 

Air filters 


Compressor Valves 

Compressor suction and discharge .... 
Scavenging pump suction and dis- 
charge 


Air suction ducts and mufflers 

Pressure Gages 

Air, oil and water gages 


Scavenging System 

Ports and automatic valves 


Relief Valves 

Air and water 


Exhaust gas flow regulators 


Lubricating oil 


Exhaust ducts and mufflers 


Exhaust gas 



valve seats. Excessive clearance -will change the timing and cause an undesirable in- 
crease in impact, leading to breakage or wear. 

VALVES AND VALVE TIMING. — It is poor practice to allow valves so to wear that 
reseating is difficult. Leaking valves wear rapidly, reconditioning soon is impossible and 
replacement is necessary. No corrections for exhaust and inlet valve timing should be 
made for variations of less than 5 deg. Fuel or spray valve timing is extremely important. 
Much care should be used in its adjustment. Recommended settings must be followed 
exactly. 

. PUMP. -Fuel pump settings and adjustments on air-injection engines deter- 

mine individual cylinder loads, and have a direct effect on engine steadiness. Adjust- 
ments should be checked, and pumps made to deliver equal quantities of fuel to each 
cylinder. Fuel pumps on airless-injection engines measure quantity and also time 
delivery of fuel to the individual cylinders. It is important that they be accurately 
adjusted and timed. 

PIST ON.-— The condition of piston and liner is a good indication of the quantity and 
quality of lubricating oil used. A bright surface on piston rings and liner, with rings free, 
indicates good oil supplied in proper quantities. Dull, grayish wearing surfaces, with 
rings stuck, indicates inferior oil. Too much oil, even of good quality, will cause a gummy 
deposit on rings and piston. If an engine operates with poor combustion, evidenced by 
smoky exhaust a gummy residue will be found on the rings, even if a proper amount of 
good quali ti'' lubricating oil has been. used. 
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Table 16 . — Diesel Engine Maintenance Log 


Engine bo "Year Month 


Actual Running Time for Month, 

hnurfc - 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Elapsed 

No. of 
Oper- 
ations 


1 

A = 
3 - 

Date work is scheduled 

Date work was performed 



Time 

Allowed, 

Done at 
Same 





Cyl. 1 | 

Cyl. 2 | 

Cyl. 3 1 

Cyl. 4 | 

Cyl. 5 I 

Cyl. 6 

No. 

Operation 

hours 

Time 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 

Engine pistons tanen out and 

3600 














2 

ELp. compressor pistons dis- 
assembled, cleaned and exam- 
ined 

1800 














3 

I.p. and l.p. compressor pistons 
removed, cleaned and exam- 

1800 














4 

Check clearance space between 

300 

36 













5 

Main cylinder jackets and heads 
cleaned out for scale 

3600 

1-2 3-20 













6 

Crantc-sbaft and extended shaft 

3600 













7 

Crank-ease flushed out 

1800 














8 

Exhaust valvesremoved, cleaned 
and ground 

900 














9 

Inlet valves removed, cleaned 
and ground 

1800 














10 

A.ir intake valves removed, 
cleaned and ground 

1800 














11 

Air starting check \alves cleaned 

1800 














12 

Safety-Valves removed, cleaned 

1800 














13 

H.p. compressor valves removed, 
cleaned and ground 

600 














14 

I.p. and l.p. compressor valves 
removed, cleaned and ground. 

900 














15 

Fuel valves removed, cleaned 
and needles ground 

900 




' 










16 

Fuel valves setting checked. . . . 

300 














17 

Fuel pump valves examined, 
cleaned and ground 

1800 














18 

Test spray checks for tightness 

10 














19 

Camshaft gears or chains checked 
and adj usted 

600 














20 

Cam roller setting should be 
checked every time a valve 
cage is changed or cylinder 
head removed 

3600 

5 













21 

Fuel pump driving mechanism 
should be examined.. ....... 

600 














22 

Valve gears cleaned, examined 
and corrected 

300 














23 

Lubricating oil filter cleaned. . . . 
Lubricating oil holes in crank- 
pins cleaned 

900 














24 

1800 

36 













25 

Lubricating oil piping cleaned. . 
Lubricating oil supply piping 
and tank cleaned 

300 




! . ; 







* ’ I 


26 

3600 














27 

Lubricating oil pumps cleaned 
and examined 

1800 














28 

Examine lubricating oil piping 
for loose joints and leaks. . . . 
Examine lubricator driving gears 
Air injection piping burned out 
for carbon 

300 














29 

300 

6-36 37 













30 

3600 













31 

Air cooler coils cleaned out for 

3600 














32 

Ait* vpt*r 

3600 














33 

Air tanks drained and cleaned . . 

3600 














34 

Chec ^fastening of tube in bottle 

900 














35 

Wrist-pin bearing checked and 
adjusted each time pistons are 
rfimnvflfl 

1800 

1-2-3 













36 

Crank-pin bearing checked and 

n.d justed 

1 800 













37 

Main bearings checked, adjusted 
for alignment and clearance 
adjusted 

3600 














38 

Governor examined and adjusted 

1800 




1 .1 ■ 
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Table 17. — Maintenance Instructions. Engine Clearances and Settings 
Make Hp Type. Date. 


Bearing Clearances 

Main bearing 0.006 

Outboard bearing 010 

Crank bearing 006 

Piston- oar croashead-pin bearing 005 

Croashead nh 

Air oompreeaor piston-pin bearing 002 

Air compressor crank bearing 004 

Air compreeaor crosshead shoes 

Crank-shaft thrust bearing 006 

Cam-shaft thrust bearing 004 

Vertical shaft thrust bearing 008 

Vertical shaft hearing 004 

Piston End Clearance 

High pressure piston 032 

Intermediate pressure piston 187 

Low pressure piston 062 

Scavenging piston (top) 

Scavenging piston (bottom) 

Main piston 375 

Cam to Rocker Arm. Roller Clearance 
(Engine Cold) 

Fuel valves. 

Air intake valves 031 

Exhaust valves 035 

Starting valves 035 

Scavenging valves 

Piston to Liner Clearance 

Main piston skirt 013 

High stage comp, piston 003 

Inter, stage compressor piston 009 

Scavenging piston 

Main bearing oil pressure. 5-10 lb. per sq. in. 
Compression pressure .... 490 “ “ 

Combustion pressure full 


Mean indicated pressure 

full rated load 96.8 “ 


Valve and Fuel Pump Timing 

Fuel valve. Opens 6 deg. before T.C. 

Closes 36 deg. after T.C. 
Air inlet valve. .. Opens 11 deg. before T.C. 

Closes 24 deg. after B.C, 
Exhaust valve. . . Opens 24 deg. before B.C. 

Closes 11 deg. after T.C. 
Starting valve. . . Opens T.C. 

Closes 65 deg. after T.C. 
PistonRingClearan.ee p 

Ring Cut Bevel Butt q;^ 

High Btage comp. ring.. 0.025 0.045 0.003 


Inter, stage comp. ring.. .090 .140 . 003 

Low stage comp. ring. .. .090 140 . 003 

Inter, stage wiper ring.. .080 130 .003 

Main piston ring, tup. . . .110 160 .005 

Main piston ring No. 2 . . 100 150 . 005 

Main piston ring No. 3 . . 090 140 . 003 

Main piston ring No. 4 . . 080 130 . 003 

Main piston ring No. 5. .070 120 .003 

Main piston ring No, 6 . .070 120 . 003 

Main piston ring No. 7 . 

Main piston wiper ring. .070 .120 .005 

Valve Lift 

High pressure delivery valve 047 

High pressure suction valve ..... . 047 

Inter, pressure delivery valve. . . . , . 100 

Inter, pressure suction valve . 100 

Low pressure delivery valve .100 

Low pressure suction valve. . 100 

Scavenging valve plate type 

Scavenging valve strip type 

Fuel pump delivery valve .025 

Fuel pump suction . 130 

Drops of Oil per Minute 

Each lead main power cylinder . . . 

Each lead high stage compressor . . 

Each lead inter, stage compressor. 

Each lead l ow stag e compre ssor. . . 


PISTON END CLEARANCE determines final compression pressure of a power 
cylinder. Maximum allowable variation for this adjustment is 0.035 in. 

PISTON DIAMETRAL CLEARAN CE should be checked whenever a piston or liner 
is replaced, to insure that it compares closely with that recommended by the manu- 
facturer. Aluminum pistons require greater clearance than cast-iron pistons. 

PISTON RINGS must be kept in first-class condition. If they remain in. the engine 
after blow-by has started, power will be lost, and piston and cylinder will be scored, as a 
result of hot gases destroying the lubrication. Ring condition should be investigated at 
the first sign of blow-by. 

RING AND LINER WEAR. — Piston and cylinder parts receive the greatest wear, and 
require the most frequent renewal. Greatest wear in the liner invariably occurs near 
upper end of piston travel. 'Wear in other parts of the liner is inconsequential, even after 
several years. Wear at upper end of the liner usually necessitates renewal of the part, 
and also replacement of piston rings. Replacement of liners is necessary when wear at 
top exceeds 0.005 in. per in. of cylinder diameter. 

Ring and liner wear can be reduced by: 1. Using cylinder lubricant of suitable body, 
applied at the right points, and in correct amounts. 2. Filtering, or otherwise purifying] 
air and fuel. 3. Maintaining a tight seal between rings and liner. If considerable wear 
has occurred, this may require the use of two or more two-piece rings. 4. Keeping rings 
free in their grooves. 5. Keeping water-jackets free of scale, and water supply adequate. 

BEARINGS. — Working clearance and lubrication determine the sendee that can he 
obtained from a bearing and its pin. A bearing loosely-fitted will flatten the pin and 
crack the bearing babbitt. If bearing lacks clearance, it will burn out due to excessive 
friction. 
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CRANK- SHAFT AND BEARINGS. — Crank-shaft alignment should be checked 
annually. Difference in quality of individual bearing lubrication, variation in, quality of 
bearing metal, and the different bearing pressures all tend to destroy r--T A.nk-Ptho. ft. a.lfgr»- 
ment. Bearing wear should be closely checked. If the change in cle aran ce is not uniform 
on all bearings, shaft alignment should be checked. 

SAFETY . — The oil vapor present in the engine crank-case, particularly at the time of 
stopping, is explosive. Cigarettes and lights should be kept away. 

Poisonous gases collect above fuel oiL in storage- These gases at times have such 
instant effect that they may overcome a man in a few seconds- When inspecting or clean- 
ing fuel oil tanks all possibility of contact with such gases should be eliminated. 

MANUFACTURER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS. — -Most engine manufacturers pub- 
lish comprehensive instruction books giving specific information on their own engines. 
These books should be available to members of the operating staff who are responsible 
for maintenance. 

13. HAZARDS AND RELIABILITY 


HAZARDS. — Diesel engines are comparatively free from hazards to life and property. 
When accidents, however, do occur, their effects generally are co nfin ed to d am age to the 
engine itself. The most common major accidents are seizure of pistons and breaking of 
connecting-rod bolts. When a piston seizes, generally as a result of faulty lubrication or 
of overload, piston and cylinder are scored. This may require replacement of parts, 
depending on depth and location of scores. Fly-wheel explosions on Diesel engines are 
rare, because governors seldom fail, and fly-wheels are designed for hi gh peripheral speeds. 
Crank-shaft breakages, which may be caused by misalignment of main bearings, always 
start with a crack that gradually spreads and gives warning before any other parts are 
damaged- Oil vapors accumulating in the crank-case and becoming ignited have caused 
a few accidents resulting in blowing out of crank-case doors. Such accidents can be 
prevented by a crank-case ventilating system. 

DIESEL ENGINE RELIABILITY. — The A.S.MJE. report for 1933 on oil-engine 
power cost shows 111 plants reporting fully on enforced engine shut-downs. These 
plants contained 285 engines with a total operating time exceeding 814,090 hours. No 
enforced shut-downs occurred in 1933 on 221 engines. On 74 engines, 187 enforced 
shut-downs aggregated 6,825 hours. The enforced shut-down time was about 0.8 of 
of operating time. Table 18 summarizes a study of Diesel engine outages made by the 
Prime-movers Committee of the Edison Elect. Inst. (Publication B-87, July, 1934). 


Table 18. — Summary of 1933 Operating Record for Diesel Units 


Number of Diesel units reviewed 

Rated capacity of units reviewed, B.hp . . 

“ “ “ “ “ kv 

Kilowatt-hours generated 

Period hours reviewed 

Demand hours 

Service hours 

Idle hours 

Outage hours 

Outage due to engines 

Outage due to generators 

Outage due to auxiliaries 

Outage due to other causes 

Reserve hours 


Data for 30 Engine Units with 
Outage Details 


Total 

Arithmetic 
Average 
per Unit 

Percent 
of Period 
Hours 

30 

1 


13,950 

465 


9,716 

324 


17,51 8,575 

583,952 


262,800 

8,760 

100 

109,567 

3,651 

41 .7 

103,525 

3,451 

39.4 

159,275 

5,309 

60.6 

7,567 

252 

2.9 

4,758 

159 

1 .8 

72 

2.4 

0.03 

427 

14 

0.2 

2,310 

77 

0.9 

151,717 

5,057 

57.7 


14. SPECIFIC AT ION S FOR DIESEL FUEL OILS 

While different types of Diesel engines require different fuel characteristics, no final 
standards as yet (1935) have been adopted. The early Diesel engines were of slow speed 
and had large cylinders. Ample time was available for fuel injection and combustion, and 
the engines could burn any ordinary grade of commercial crude or fuel oil. The advent 
of high-speed engines and cracked fuels led to fuel troubles, and the setting-up by engine 
builders of fuel specifications. These varied amoiui different builders, and difficulty was 
encountered in meeting them. A tentative specification drawn up by an A. SALE. 
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committee in 1929 failed of general acceptance, as some oils that met the specifications 
did not operate satisfactorily. In 1934, the A.S.T.M. subcommittee on fuels formulated 
the tentative classification given in Table 19. 

Heating Value of Fuel Oil. — See formula p. 4-47, and table p. 4-48. 


Table 19. — Tentative A.S.T.M. Classification of Diesel Engine Fuel Oils (1934) 


Method of Test 

1-D 

3-D 

Grade No. a 
4-D 

5— D 

6— D 

1 . Flash point, min., deg. F 

115° 

150 6 

150° 

150 6 

1 50° 

2. Water and sediment, mas. percent by volume 

0.05 

0.2 

0.6 

Note c 

Note ( 

X Viscosity 

Say bolt Universal see. at 1 00° P. j 

Saybolt Furol sec. at 1 20° F., max 

4. Carbon residue, max., percent 

30 

50 

0.2 

30 

70 

0.5 

500 

3.0 

100 

6.0 

200 

10.0 

5. Ash, percent by weight, max 

0.01 

35 d 

45 

0.02 

0.04 

35 d 

20 

0.08 

V 2 

6. Pour point, deg. F„ max 

7. Tentative ignition quality 

A. Diesel-index number, min 

30 

40<* 

Note 0 

Note 6 

£. Cefcene number, min 

50 

40 

30 

Note 0 

Note 6 

C. C.C.R., max 

8.1 

8.8 

9.8 

Note 0 

Note 6 


Notes. — a Grade 1— D is a distillate oil for rise in engines requiring a low -viscosity fuel; recom- 
mended for mechanical (solid) injection, high-speed engines; in general, for engine speeds over 
1000 r.p.m. 

Grade 3— D is a distillate oil for use in engines requiring mediuun-low viscosity fuel; recommended 
for mechanical (solid) injection, medium-speed engines ; in general, for engine speeds from 360 to 
1000 r.p.m. 

Grade 4— D is an oil for use in engines requiring a medium viscosity fuel; recommended for air- 
injection engines, both 2- and 4-stroke cycle, with speeds not over 400 r.p.m. It can be used in 
solid injection engines with cylinder diameters over 16 in,, and speeds under 240 r.p.m., but engine 
manufacturers should recommend approved heating equipment. 

Grade 5-D is an oil for use in engines permitting a medium-high viscosity fuel; recommended 
for slow speed (under 240 r.p.m.) air-injection engines. Engine manufacturers should recommend 
approved heating equipment. 

Grade 6~~D is an oil for use in engines of special design for high viscosity fuels, and after engine 
manufacturer’s recommendations only. It is not used regularly for Diesel engines and is not recom- 
mended unless tested and approved by engine manufacturer. Purchaser should be advised of high 
cost of engine maintenance and operating problems involved in its use. 

b Minimum flash point as stated, or as required by local fire regulations, Fire Underwriters’ 
rules, or state laws. 

c Not determined (1935). 

d Lower pour points may be specified whenever required by local temperature conditions, to 
facilitate storage and use, although it should not be necessary to specify a pour point of less than 
0° F. 

* Ignition quality not specified, but burning quality should be determined by actual engine test. 

Sulphur apparently need not be considered ns regards combustion characteristics. A maximum 
of 2% is suggested for engines operating intermittently. 

COMBUSTION KNOCK AND I G NIT ABILITY. —Combustion knock, in a rough 
running engine, is attributed to accumulation of fuel in its cylinders, prior to ignition. 
Even under conditions that insure ignition, fuel does not ignite instantaneously, but only 
after a definite delay. The longer the delay, the greater the accumulation of fuel, which 
then, burns more or less simultaneously, accompanied by an audible knock. If the delay 
is extreme the engine will fail to operate. Practically every factor which tends to aggravate 
knocking in a spark-ignition engine tends to suppress it in Diesel engines. Fuels of paraffin 
base, consisting chiefly of saturated, straight-chain hydrocarbons give the smoothest 
combustion in Diesel engines, while naphthenes and aromatics burn more roughly. 

The characteristic of a fuel that determines its speed of ignition under conditions pre- 
vailing in an engine cylinder is called ignitability or ignition quality. Crucible and bomb 
methods of measuring ignition temperatures are not trustworthy methods of determining 
knitability. The time lag in bombs is many times the permissible time lag in an engine, 
and has a pronounced effect on ignition temperature. This effect varies for different fuels. 
Unfortunately tentative ignition quality in the specifications is diminished in value, for 
the time being, by three different methods of specifying it being offered without a standard- 
ization of test methods. 

DIESEL INDEX NTJMBEE. is one of the three methods of specifying ignition quality 
proposed by the A.S.T.M. It is based on tests that indicate ignitability of an oil to vary 
in accordance with its aniline point and its gravity. The A.S.T.M. tentative specification 
uses the formula of Dr. Becker as follows; 

Diesel Index Number = (A.F.I. Gravity at 69° P.) X (Aniline Point in deg. F.)/100 
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Aniline Point is the lowest temperature at which equal parts by volume of freshly 
distilled aniline and oil are completely miscible. It is determined by heating the mixture 
in a jacketed test tube to a clear solution and noting temperature at which turbidity 
appears as mixture is cooled. Although this is a convenient method, the correlation 
between Diesel index number and ignition quality has been found good only for certain 
types of oil. It, therefore, is recommended for quick and rough evaluation only. 

ENGINE TESTS. — Most investigators have concluded that a compression-ignition 
engine itself is the best apparatus to test ignition quality of fuels. A variety of methods 
have been used by Le Mesuriex and Stansfield, Boerlage and Broeze, and Pope and 
Murdock; in principle, however, all agreed. Ignitability, as such, is not measured by any 
engine test, but is determined indirectly on the basis of the behavior of the fuel in the test 
engine, as regards such characteristics as combustion knock, ignition lag, rate of pressure 
rise, or ease of starting. 

SCALE FOR EXPRESSING IGNITABILITY. — Whatever tes ting method is used "to 
measure ignitability, it is essential to determine the manner of rating of the fuel. One 
way is to use a measured factor or quantity to express rating, as maximum injection 
advance angle, ignition lag in degrees, or critical compression ratio. The last-named 
factor is one of the choices set forth in the A.S.T.M. tentative classification. 

CRITICAL COMPRESSION RATIO is determined on a C.F.R. Waukesha engine, 
modified to run as a Diesel by replacing the ignition system with a fuel pump and fuel 
injection valve, and also replacing the regular piston with one of special design. The 
operating conditions are: Speed, 600 r.p.m.; fuel feed, 9 c.c. per min.; injection advance 
angle, 12 deg. before top dead center; injection pressure, 1500 lb. per sq. in.; jacket 
temperature, 212° F.; air inlet temperature, 100° F. 

The critical compression ratio is obtained by motoring the engine at the selected speed. 
The compression ratio at which firing occurs, as judged by the sound of the exhaust, 
withiu three seconds after the fuel is injected, is noted. Although the critical compression 
ratio so determined for any fuel in the test engine differs from what an actual engine might 
require to fire that fuel, it nevertheless is of practical value. The engine builder can run 
tests on his engine with several fuels of known critical compression ratio. He then is able 
to specify the maximum ratio that will give satisfactory performance. 

CETENE NUMBER is not a method of testing ignition quality, but of expressing the 
rating after the fuel has been tested. The method is derived from that used for testing 
the knock rating of gasoline. (See p. 14-68.) It is based on the use of two standard 
reference fuels, cetene (Ci 5 H 32 ) and alpha methylnaphthaleae (CuHio), the former having 
a high, the latter a low, ignitability. The test fuel is matched with a fuel consistiug of 
the two reference fuels mixed in such a proportion that its ignition quality, in the arbitrary 
scale of the test, is equal to that of the test fuels. The rating of the fuel is then stated as 
percentage concentration of the high-rate reference fuel, i.e. t Cetene Number. 


Table 20. — Cetene Number Corresponding to Given Viscosities and Gravities of 
Diesel Engine Fuel Oil 

Viscosities in Saybolt Universal seconds at 100° F. 


Gravity, deg. A.P.I., at 60° F. 


Viscosity 


20 

22 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 j 31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 | 

38 


Cetene Number 

34 

21 

25 

29 

33 

37 

39 

40 

42 

44 

46 

47 

49 

51 

52 

54 

55 

57 

35 

22 

26 

30 

34 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

49 

51 

53 

54 

56 

57 

59 

36 

23 

27 

31 

35 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

52 

54 

56 

58 

59 

6 1 

37 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

53 

55 

57 

59 

60 

62 

38 

24 

29 

33 

37 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

54 

56 

58 

60 

61 

63 

39 

25 

29 

33 

37 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

62 

64 

40 

25 

30 

34 

38 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

63 

65 

42 

26 

30 

35 

39 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

6 1 

63 

64 

66 

44 

26 

31 

35 

40 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

65 

67 

46 

27 

32 

36 

41 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

63 

65 

66 

68 

48 

27 

32 

36 

41 

45 

47 

49 

5! 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

63 

65 

67 

68 

50 

28 

33 

37 

42 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

69 

60 

29 

34 

39 

43 

47 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

6 6 

68 

69 

70 

80 

31 

35 

40 

45 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

63 

65 

67 

69 

71 

72 


l OO 

32 

37 

42 

47 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

65 

67 

69 

7 1 




1 50 

34 

39 

44 

49 

54 

56 

58 

60 

63 

65 

67 

69 

72 





200 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

58 

60 

62 

65 

67 

69 

7 1 






300 

36 

41 

47 

52 

57 

60 

62 

65 

67 

69 

72 







400 

37 

42 

48 

53 

59 

61 

64 

66 

68 

71 








500 

38 

43 

49 

55 1 

60 

63 

65 

67 

70 
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The test method used to fmd the cetene number may be: 1. A starting test with a 
motored C.F.R. engine, as in the determination of critical compression ratio. 2. Ignition 
lag method by direct reading the ignition lag with a neon light protractor. 3. Knock- 
meter method using a bouncing pin. (See p. 14-6S.) 

Relation of Cetene Number to "Viscosity and Gravity. — After rising the ignition lag 
method on a modified C.F.R,. engine to determine the cetene numbers of a large number of 
fuel oils ranging from 34 to 72 cetene number, C. C. Moore, Jr. and G. Ii. Kaye found a 
close correlation between the cetene number and the viscosity and gravity of the oil, as 
shown in Table 20. 

SOTJR OIL,— Another oil characteristic has (1935) become prominent with the 
increasing use of high-speed Diesel engines in the sour oil fields of "West Kansas and Texas. 
These crude oils contain hydrogen sulphide in solution which causes considerable cor- 
rosion of the finely fitted parts of injection nozzles and fuel pumps. In addition, the oil • 
contains finely-divided abrasives, as sand and ferrous sulphide. To protect engine parts 
from attack, Behn, at an A.S.M.E. meeting at Tulsa, Okla. (Diesel Power, May, 1935), 
recommended thorough cooling of the injection nozzle, minimum heating of the fuel oil, 
adequate filtering of the fuel, settling tanks to remove water and vents to discharge gas 
as emitted. 


GAS ENGINES 

By H. A. Gehres 


1. GAS ENGINE FUELS 

A gas engine is a prime mover whose piston is actuated by the combustion of gaseous 
fuels in air. 

GASES AVAILABLE FOR USE IN GAS EN GINE.— Natural Gas (dry), is an ideal 
fuel, of an average heating value of about 1000 B.t.u. per cu. ft., consisting of a mixture 
of several light hydrocarbons, but mostly methane, CHL- It is obtained from deposits in 
the earth, but not connected with the production, of oil. It is piped under pressure from 
the fields to the consuming center. Natural gas pipe lines now serve a considerable por- 
tion of the United States. See p. 4-64 for analyses and heating value of natural gas from 
various fields. 

Casinghead Gas is excellent fuel, whose heating value ranges from 1200 to 2000 B.t.u. 
per cu. ft. It comes from oil wells, and is trapped off at the casinghead as the oil is 
produced. ^ The wide variation in heating value is caused by the varying quantities 
of condensible vapors, such as butane contained in it. A considerable quantity of this 
gas is used in the oil fields for well pumping and other lease uses. Some of it, after being 
treated for gasoline recovery, is used in pipe lines. Much of it is used to make carbon 
black, and great quantities are blown to the air. 

Refinery Gas is a by-product from the distilling and cracking of oil for making gasoline 
in oil refineries. The heating value varies from 1200 to 2000 B.t.u. per cu. ft. It is used 
mostly for heating stills, making steam, and in gas engines for making power in the 
refineries. In some cases there is enough excess to sell to outside consumers. 

Coke-oven Gas is a good gas for engines when properly cleaned. It has a heating value 
of from 500 to 600 B.t.u. per cu. ft. It is procured from by-product coke ovens. The excess 
above that required for the firing of the stills is available for distribution. Large quantities 
are used in steel mills. See p. 4-64. 

. Producer Gas can be used in gas engines if properly cleaned. It is artificially made 
m gas producers, and the main combustible constituent is CO. If made from bituminous 
coal it also contains some of the distilled hydrocarbons. The heating value is from 130 to 
150 B.t.u. See p. 13-03. 

. Illuminating Gas (City manufactured gas) is a good gas for engines but very restricted 
in its use because of high cost. Its heating value is from 500 to GOO B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

Blast Furnace Gas is an excellent fuel for gas engines when properly cleaned, although 
low m heating value (90 to 100 B.t.u. per cu. ft.). It is a by-product from making iron in 
blast furnaces. In most cases it is all used in the plant where it is made. See p 4-64 
Relative Power Value of Gas Engine Fuels.— The value of a gas from an engine rating 
standpoint js not in proportion to its heating value but is in proportion to the heating value 
of the combustible mixture. Table 1 gives the approximate heating value of the various 
gases used m gas engines, and also the heat available from the explosive mixture. From 
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r able 1 , the beating value of coke-oven, gas is only about two-thirds that of natural gasee, 
yet their B.t.u. value per cu. ft. of explosive mixture is the same. Therefore, an engine 
can. be rated the same using either one of these two gases. 

Table 1. — Approximate Heating Value of Commercial Oases 

Taken at 60° F. and at Pressure of 30 in. of Mercury 

Gas 


Natural Gas, Dry 

Refinery and Casinghead Gas 

Oil Gas 

Coke-oven Gas 

Carbureted W ater Gas 

Producer Gas from Hard Coal 
Producer Gas from Soft Coal . 
Producer Gas from Coke. .. . 
Blast-furnace Gas. 


2. TYPES OF GAS ENGINES 

CLASSIFICATION. — Gas engines may he classified in the following various ways: 

1. By Combustion Cycle : a. Fourcycle, b. Two cycle. 

2. By Power Impulses: a . Single acting, b. Double acting. 

3. By Arrangement: a. Vertical, b. Horizontal, c. V-type. d. Opposed, e. Radial. 

A. By Speed: a. Low Speed (100 to 250 r.p.m.). b. Intermediate Speed (250—600 

r.p.m.). c. High Speed (600-2000 r.p.m.). 

CYCLES OF OPERATION. Four-cycle Principle. — The term 4-cycle is applied to 
engines in which four complete strokes are required to complete a cycle of events. Tig. 1 
shows the various phases of this cycle, in the form of an indicator diagram, in their regular 
sequence as follows: 

1. Suction Stroke, a-b. A certain mixture of gas 
and air is drawn into the cylinder by action of the 
piston. Pressure in the cylinder drops below atmos- 
pheric pressure, due to resistance through passages, 
valves, etc., but mainly due to the throttling action 
of the governing or regulating valves. 

2. Compression Stroke, b-c. After completion of 
the suction stroke, the inlet valve closes and the re- 
turning piston compresses the confined mixture to a 
predetermined pressure called compression pressure. 

3. Power Stroke, c—d—e. The compressed mixture 
is ignited shortly before the piston reaches dead center, 
causing pressure to rise suddenly from c, through rapid 
combustion or explosion, to point d or peak pressure. 

Expansion then takes place, pressure gradually falling 
from d to c. Just before reaching dead center the exhaust valve opens and the terminal 
■pressure suddenly falls to just above atmosphere. 

4. Exhaust Stroke, e-f. The returning piston expels the remaining burned gases 
at an exhaust pressure slightly above atmosphere. The amount of this pressure depends 
on the fluid resistance through exhaust valves, piping, mufflers, etc. 

Of the four strokes represented only one is a power stroke. 

The positive work of this cycle is represented in Fig. 1 by the enclosed area cdeg, and 
the negative work (pumping) by area abgf. This negative work varies somewhat with the 
design of the engine, but mostly with the percentage of load at which the engine is operat- 
ing. At full load the lost work is very low. As most engines, except some of the smaller 
sizes, use throttling governing, the lighter the load the lower the suction pressure, and 
consequently the greater the negative work in proportion to the positive work. 

The 2-cycle Principle. — With this principle the complete cycle covers only two strokes 
of the power piston. To accomplish this the pumping is done by other means than in 
the power cylinder. The 2-eycle principle lends itself to many variations in design. Th ose 
variations are mainly concerned with the method of pumping and of using the scavenging 
air. The simplest and most broadly used two cycle is the plain-ported type, which has no 
valves in the power cylinder. At about the middle of the cylinder are two sets of poTts 
inlet on one side and exhaust on the other. These are so placed that the piston uncover', 



Diagram 


Lower Heating Value, 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. 


970-1000 

9. 73 

91 .0 

1200-2000 

1 1.5-19 


820-850 

8. 07 

93.0 

500-603 

5. 60 

91 .0 

550-575 

5. 25 

92.0 

140-153 

1. 12 

68.0 

144-150 

1.20 

65.5 

120-140 

0. 98 

63.0 

90—95 

0. 72 

53.0 


(Average Air required] Average B.t.u. per 
for Combustion, cu. cu. ft. of Explosive 
ft. per cu . ft. of Gas Mixture 
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both sets of ports at the end of the stroke away from the head. Pumping is done by- the 
under, or crank, side of the piston, using for a pump the crank-case in a trunk piston 
engine, or a passage sealed from the crank-case, by a partition plate, in a crosshead engine. 
An automatic suction valve admits the mixture on the crank side on the out stroke of the 
piston; at the same time a previous charge is being compressed in the opposite end of the 
cylinder. Near the end of the power stroke first the exhaust port is uncovered, the ter- 
minal pressure falling rapidly, and then the inlet port is uncovered. The mixture com- 
3 messed ahead of th e piston flows through, pushing out the remaining burned gases and 
leaving in the cylinder a fresh charge. 

Tig. 2 is a typical diagram of such an engine, admission and scavenging beginning at a, 
continuing to end of stroke and back to a, slightly above atmosphere. Compression 
Vj^gins at c when exhaust port closes and continues to d. Ignition takes place a Little 
l>efore dead center, and pressure rises to peak at e. Expansion takes place to /, where 
i xhaust port opens and pressure rapidly falls to c, where a new charge starts in, alL being 
accomplished in two strokes. 

RELATIVE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF TWO- AND FOUR-CYCLE 
ENGINES. Advantages, 4-Cycle. — 1. Accurate control of fuel-air mixtures. 2. Lower 

fuel consumption (8000 to 10,000 B.t.u. per 
Hp.-hr.). 3. Better regulation. 4, Higher 

p speeds obtainable. 5. Lighter weight pistons. 

6. Lower lubricating oil consumption. 

Advantages, 2-Cycle. — 1. Simple con- 
struction. 2. Lower manufacturing cost. 
3. Lower maintenance costs. 

Disadvantages, 4-Cycle. — 1. Less uniform 
turning effort for equivalent number of cyl- 
inders. 2. More costly to build for equivalent 
horsepower. 3. Necessity of complicated valve 
gear. 4. More expensive to maintain. 

Disadvantages, 2-Cycle. — 1. Necessity of 
using quality-of-mixture regulation, resulting 
' at both light and heavy loads. 2. Higher fuel consumption. 3. Inaccurate 
4. Lower rotating speeds due to extremely 
6. Higher oil consumption. 
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, 2. Two-cycle Indicator Diagram 
in “ missing * 

regulation on. variable loads due to missing, 
short time for scavenging. 5. Heavier pistons. 


3. COMBUSTION AND REGULATION 

CONTROL. — Two methods are used to control the load and speed of a gas engine. 
The first varies the quantity of a constant mixture of gas and air. The second varies the 
fuel only. 

With gases, a certain ratio of gas to air exists where a perfect mixture will result in 
perfect combustion when ignited, leaving no unburned fuel and no free oxygen. See 
Table 1. The range of variation from this perfect mixture, either rich or lean, wherein 
combustion will take place at all, is limited. 

For example, with methane the range is 7% to 13% of gas in the total mixture. As 
the mixture is varied, either “rich ” or “lean ” from these limits the engine first will 
begin to fire irregularly, and finally cease to fire. 

Four-cycle engines use the first method of control almost exclusively. The regulating 
valve controls both gas and air simultaneously, maintaining a constant gas-to-air ratio, 
but reducing compression at light loads. The 4-cycle engine will, therefore, fire regularly 
over a wide range of loads. 

The 2-cycle engine, of necessity, uses quality regulation, viz., the regulating valve 
controls gas only. If the air were throttled a corresponding amount of burned gases would 
be left in the cylinder which would tend to cause prematuring and hackfiring. There are 
two methods of introducing the fuel into 2-cycle engines: 1 . Fuel is taken in by suction with 
the scavenging air; in this way some of the fuel is flushed on through the exhaust ports 
without burning. 2. Fuel is injected under pressure near, or after, closing of the exhaust 
ports, but early in the compression stroke. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION of gas engines, expressed as heat consumption ranges about 
as follows: 4-cycle engines, 8,000 to 10,000 B.t.u. per Hp.-hr.; 2-cycle engines (plain), 
13,000 to 15,000 B.t.u. per Hp.-hr.; 2-cycle (injection), 10,500 to 12,000 B.t.u. per Hp.-hr. 

POWER AND EFFICIENCY FOR1MULAS. — Power and efficiency formulas are the 
same for gas engines as for Diesel engines. See page 12-06. 

Thermodynamic Analysis. — -See page 12-07. 
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COMPRESSION PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES. — While the higher the com- 
pression pressure the higher will be the thermal efficiency (see Diesel En gin es, page 12-07), 
the gas engine is definitely limited in the compression pressures that can. be used, depend- 
ing on the nature of the gas used as fuel. Since gas engines have the fuel «dd^d to tha 
air before or shortly after compression, begins, auto-ignition of the charge can occur during 
compression if compression is too high. This is called preignition. The higher the hydro- 
gen content of the gas used, the lower it is necessary to hold the compression. 

The theoretical expressions for temperature-pressure and pressure-volume relations are I 

Pressure-temperature relations: T%JT\ = (P 2 /P x ) Cn '“ 1)/ ' n ’; 

Pressure-volume relations: Pi(D +- C) 71 = P 2 C 71 , 
where T i, — respectively, absolute temperatures at beginning and end of compression; 
Pi, JP 2 — respectively, initial and final absolute pressures, lb. per sq. in.; D = piston 
displacement, cu. in.; C — clearance volume, cu. in.; the value of exponent n ranges from 
1.32 to 1.35 in water-cooled engines, and is about 1.4 in air-cooled engines. 

COMPRESSION PRESSURES USED in gas engines vary with the type of fuel. 
Usual pressures are as follows : 

Refinery and casinghead gas 70-90 lb. per sq. in., gage. 

Natural gas (dry) 100-115 “ “ “ 

Coke-oven gas 30-100 “ “ “ 

Producer gas 120-140 “ “ 41 

Blast-furnace gas 150—180 “ “ “ 

These values are for dry 4-cycle pistons, not over 19 in. diameter. They should be 
reduced 5 % for dry 2-cycle pistons up to 17 in. diameter, and increased 10% for all water- 
or oil-cooled pistons of any diameter. 

HEAT RECOVERY. — The same principles of heat recovery that apply to Diesel 
engines (seep. 12-11) can be applied to gas engines, except that due to the lower com- 
pression used the cycle is not as efficient and more heat is available from the jackets and 
exhaust. An approximate heat balance for gas engines is: Brake work, 25% ; friction, 
7%; jacket water, 30%; exhaust, 35%; radiation, etc-, Z%. 

4. UTILIZATION OP GAS ENGINES 

FOUR-CYCIE ENGINES. Single and Twin Tandem, Double-acting, Crosshead 
Type. — The largest sizes, 2000 to 7000 Hp., are used mostly in steel plants. They use 
blast-furnace and coke-oven gas for fuel. They are used to develop electric power, and 
for direct driving blowers supplying furnace air. Smaller sizes, 800 to 1500 Hp., are used 
for electric power generation. Many are used for direct driving of compressors for pump- 
ing natural gas through pipe lines. 

Single-acting, Single-cylinder Trunk-piston Type. — Built in sizes up to 75 Hp. These 
engines are built for general purposes and for oil well pumping. 

Single-acting, Single and Twin Crosshead Type. — Built in sizes from 25 to 250 Hp. 
These engines are used to generate electric power, and also are used in large numbers 
for pumping gas for pipe lines, and for gasoline extraction from casinghead gas. 

Single-acting, Multi-cylinder Trunk-piston Type. — Built in all sizes up to 1500 Hp. 
These engines are used for general power generation, direct driving of ammonia com- 
pressors, oil line pumps, etc. 

TWO CYCLE. — Single and Twin Double-acting Type. — A small number have been 
built to use blast-furnace gas. 

Single and Twin Single-acting Crosshead Type. — Very large numbers of this type of 
engine are used for oil well pumping and cable tool drilling, casinghead gasoline extrac- 
tion plants. They are built in sizes of 15 to 250 Hp. 

Single and Twin Cylinder Trunk Piston (crank-case scavenging). — Used for oil well 
pumping, and cable tool drilling. 

5. IGNITION SYSTEMS 

MAKE-AND-BREAK SYSTEM. — The make-and-break ignition system consists of 
mechanical igniters, comprising a body, a stationary electrode and a movable electrode. 
Some types have only one electrode, insulated and connected to the current source, the 
return current going through the engine structure. Others have complete copper circuits 
with both electrodes insulated, usually by means of mica, porcelain or lava. 

The movable electrode makes contact with the stationary electrode, and at the proper 
time the contact is broken, either by mechanical or magnetic means, and the resulting 
spark ignites the charge. A rather heavy induction coil is connected to each igniter 
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Tlie current usually is supplied by storage batteries, floating on the line, with, voltage 
from 40 to 110, or by a low-tension, magneto. When 40-volt current is used on a 110-volt 
circuit, a resistance with a suitable rheostat for varying the charge is used. This system, 
was used almost universally for many years, but in recent years it rapidly is giving way 
to the high-tension j um p spark system, because of its lower cost and absence of the heavy 
maintenance expense of the mechanical igniters. 

JUMP-SPAJRK SYSTEM. — The jump-spark system is based on a small plug which has 
one insulated electrode and one grounded to the engine, with a fixed gap between them. 
Current is supplied at a sufficiently high voltage to cause a spark to jump the gap. Two 
systems are in general use: 1. Battery , with either high-tension or low-tension distribution. 
2. Mighr4ension. Magneto. With battery ignition, the high-tension distribution is used 
most generally. It consists of a battery, an interrupter, a breaker, a transformer type of 
coil, condenser, and the jump-spark plugs in the cylinders. It functions as follows : 

The battery is connected in series through the breaker and the primary circuit of the 
coil. A timing cam allows the breaker points to close at the proper time so that current 
passes through the primary coil, building up a magnetic flux in the iron core. The cam 
immediately opens the breaker, causing the collapse of the flux in core, which induces 
high-voltage current in the secondary winding. A small condenser is bridged across the 
breaker points to absorb current which would try to flow across the gap as the breaker 
opens, thus preventing burning of the points. The condenser is discharged the next time 
the points make contact. Current induced in the secondary is carried to a central ter- 
minal of a distributor, which connects to the center of a rotating arm. Arranged around 

the distributor shell 
are terminals, each 
connected through 
heavily insulated 
cable to a spark plug. 
As the outer end of 
the arm passes each 
terminal, the breaker 
closes and opens, in- 
ducing a spark at the 
plug connected to 
that terminal. Thus 
one breaker, one con- 
denser and one coil 
will handle any num- 
ber of cylinders. The 
breaker, distributor 
and condenser usu- 
ally are built into 
Fig. 3. High-tension Magneto Ignition System one unit and the 

coil into another. 

In very large engines, particularly those of the horizontal type, the very long high- 
tension wires become a disadvantage and low-tension distribution often is used. The 
principle is the same, except that each spark plug has a separate coil located near it. 
These separate coils can be operated from a low-tension distributor with a single breaker 
and condenser. The most reliable, however, have a breaker and condenser for each. 
In this way, a failure of any of the parts affects only one cylinder. 

THE HIGH-TENSION MAGNETO SYSTEM! has a basic principle similar to that of 
the jump-spark system (see above) , except that the source of current is one of the various 
forms of magnetos. The magneto originated as a small electric generator -with a rotating 
armature but with the field flux supplied by permanent magnets. Low-voltage current 
was supplied to make-and-break and low-tension distributor systems. Later designs 
produced the high-tension current direct. The armature contains both primary and 
secondary windings. As the armature rotates, a low-tension current is produced in the 
primary winding. A pair of breaker points connected to this winding forms a short 
circuit. At the point of maximum current flow the points are opened, interrupting the 
current, and thus inducing a high-tension current in the secondary winding, which is con- 
nected through a distributor and cable to the plugs. See Fig, 3. 

The trend now (1935) is toward the more simple, less costly and more durable inductor 
type* This type simply reverses the direction of flux through the iron core of a stationary 
coil, thus inducing current in the winding. The only rotating or oscillating member is the 
iron pole pieces imbedded in some non-magnetic material. In other types the magnet is 
rotated and the pole pieces are stationary. In neither type are there windings on the 
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rotor. As the pole pieces rotate past the magnet or vice-versa the magnetic flux through 
the coil core is reversed, thus in.du.cing current in the primary winding, which when, inter- 
rupted near the time of greatest current induces the high-tension current in the secon dar y 
winding. See Fig. 4. 

BATTERY SYSTEMS are used mainly where several engines operate in a group, 
and the battery up-keep is justified, and also where batteries are necessary for li ghting 
and other purposes. They also axe recommended for the very large at* grinds where low- 
tension distribution is desirable. 

ROTARY MAG-NET OS require impulse couplings for starting. This is a spring trip- 
ping device, which when engaged, either manually or automatically, winds up and trips, 
giving the rotor a very quick partial rotation, which makes a strong spark at low engine 
speed. When the speed is increased sufficiently, the impulse device is automatically dis- 
engaged and the rotor continues to revolve uniformly. 

Rotary magnetos can be converted into an oscillating type by means of a tripping 
arm fastened to the end of the rotor, and held in position by two strong tension springs. 
The tripping cam pushes the arm to one side until it slips off. The springs return the 
rotor to the original posi- 
tion rapidly enough to 
produce a spark. 

Anothertype of oscil- 
lating magneto is made 
with a bar type magnet 
extending across the 
cores of two coils, whose 
windings are in series. 

A sliding bar with roller 
at its outer end, operated 
alternately with a cam 
or eccentric, causes the 
magnet to come in con- 
tact with the cores, and 
close a pair of breaker 
points, and then breaks 
the contact between the 
magnet and cores, at the 
same time opening the 
breakers. Current is in- 
duced in the primary circuit by the flux collapse when the magnet is pulled away from 
the coil cores, and in the secondary at the parting of the breaker points, which causes the 
spark at the plug. 

Oscillating magnetos have the advantage of giving the same degree of spark at all 
engine speeds, but they are limited to comparatively slow-speed engines. 

6. FACTORS AFFECTING ENGINE PERFORMANCE 

EFFECT OF AIR INTAKE TEMPERATURE ON ENGINE RATIN' G-S. — As the 
intake air varies in temperature, the weight of air in each charge varies. The warmer 
the air the less the weight of the charge, and consequently the lower the maximum rating 
that can be obtained. Table 2 gives the relative capacity and efficiency, with unity 
taken at 60° E. 


Table 2. — Relative Capacity of Gas Engines at Various Temperatures of Intake Air 


Initial Temp., deg. 

Relative Capacity 
Or Intake Efficiency 

Initial Temp,, deg. 

Relative Capacity 
Or Intake Efficiency 

Eahr. 

Absolute 


Fahr. 

Absolute 


— 20 

441 

1, 18 

70 

531 

C. 980 

— 10 

451 

1. 155 

80 

541 

.961 

0 

461 

1. 13 

90 

551 

.944 

10 

471 

1. 104 

100 

561 

.928 

20 

481 

1. 083 

110 

571 

.912 

30 

491 

1.061 

120 

581 

. 896 

32 

493 

1. 058 

130 

591 

. 880 

40 

501 

1.040 

140 

601 

. 866 

50 

511 

1.020 

150 

61 1 

. 852 

60 

521 

1.000 

160 

621 

. 838 


EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON ENGINE RATING.— -See Table 3. The effects of in- 
creased air temperature and altitude are similar in their effect on engine rating. It is not 
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necessary in most cases to reduce the rating under 3000 to 5000 ft. altitude, as an engine 
may be capable of 100 to 110 lb. mean indicated pressure (M.i.p.) at sea level but for 
reasons of long life would not be rated over 75 M.i.p. If satisfied with an overload capacity 
of 12% the top rating could be 84 M.i.p. Therefore, an altitude of 5000 ft., or an inlet 
temperature of 160° could be used, before a loss in rating would be recognized. 

COOLING- WATER REQUIRED. — The cooling water required for a gas engine varies 
•with the inlet and outlet temperatures- Table 4 gives the requirements for a medium- 
speed, single-acting gas engine of 16- to 18-in. bore, with dry pistons, for various inlet 
temperatures and 140° F. outlet temperature. The recommended amounts are for estab- 
lishing the capacity of pumps, cool- 
ing towers, heat exchangers, etc., in 
order to provide reserve capacity. 

Tor double-acting engines with 
water- ox oil-cooled pistons and 
rods multiply the figures of Table 4 
by 1.25. For small, high-speed en- 
gines multiply them by 0.90. Tor 
radiator or tank cooling tempera- 
tures up to 180° F. outlet, and 166 
to 17 0° F. inlet are permissible. 
Where the water supply is 80° F., or 
bjlow, it is good practice to recir- 
culate part of it to avoid too large a 
temperature gradient through the 
engine. 

Jig. 5 is a curve giving approxi- 
Temperature Difference between Inlet and Discharge, deg. F. mate gallons per B.Hp.-hr,, plotted 
Pro. 5. Cooling; Water Consumption of Gas Engines against temperature difference be- 
tween inlet and discharge. 

Where the water supply tends to deposit scale the outlet temperatures should be kept 
to 125° F. or below. 

7. LUBRICATION 

Three methods of general lubrication are in use on gas engines, vis., Splash, Sight Feed 
and Pressure. 

SPLASH SYSTEM- — The crank-case is filled with oil to such a level that some part 
of the connecting rod, crank, or counterweight dips into it. The resulting splash throws 
oil into pockets in the various bearings, whence it runs into the bearings. Its main 
advantage is simplicity, as no pumps and little or no piping are required. 

SIGHT FEED SYSTEM. — A low-pressure circulating pump is used with pipes leading 
to adjustable sight feeds above each bearing. The advantage of this system is that the 
operator can see and adjust the amount of oil to each bearing and a filter can be used. 
This system is used mainly on horizontal engines. 

THE PRESSURE SYSTEM consists of a pump capable of pumping from 10 to 40 lb. 
pressure, and a piping system leading directly to the bearings. This system is used 



Table 3. — Influence of Altitude Above Sea Level on Volumetric Efficiency 


Altitude 

Barometric 

Pressure 

Relative 

Volu- 

Decrease 
in Volu- 

Altitude 

Barometric 

Pressure 

Relative 

Volu- 

Decrease 

Level, 

ft. 

In, of 
Mer- 
cury 

Lb. per 
aq . in. 

metric 

Efficiency, 

percent 

metric 

Efficiency, 

percent 

Level, 

ft. 

In. of 
Mer- 
cury 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

metric 

Efficiency, 

percent 

metric 

Efficiency, 

percent 

0 

30 . 00 

14.75 

100 

0 

6,000 

23 .86 

11 .73 

81 

19 

1000 

28,88 

14.20 

97 

3 

7,000 

22.97 

11 .30 

78 

22 

2000 

27,80 

13.67 

93 

7 

8,000 

22.11 

10.87 

76 

24 

3000 

26.76 

13.16 

90 

10 

9,000 

21 .29 

10.46 

73 

27 

4000 

25.76 

12.67 

87 

13 

10,000 

20.49 

10.07 

70 

30 

5000 

24.79 

12,20 

84 

16 







Table 4. — Cooling Water Requirements of Medium-speed, Single-acting Gas Engines 

Outlet Temperature, 140° F. 


Inlet Tnnp., tie# ?. F. 50 

Gal, rrr ('Minimum 4.06 

KHp.-1t. 1 Recommended. . . 5.33 


60 70 

4.57 5.23 

6,00 6.86 


80 90 

6.10 7.32 

8.00 9.60 


IOO I JIO 
9. 15 13.40 

12.00 I 16 


120 

18.30 

24 


S'Zfj ?? Ver u C fi! higlie * fi P eed engines. Its advantages are: Large quantities of oil 
flushed through the bearings for both lubrication and cooling; ability to deliver directly to 
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a piston-pin or crossh.ead.-pin in "vertical engines; it allows the use of much higher bearing 
pressures than other systems, so that reduced weights and more compact dimensions o>ir> 
be attained .. Pressure-type filters are used with this system, and on. medi um - and large- 
size trunk-piston engines, oil coolers or heat exchangers usually are fur nish ed. 

Cylinders on small- and medium-size trunk-piston engines usually are lubricated by 
splash. On crosshead and large-size trunk-piston engines, the cylinders are lubricated by 
one or more feeds to the cylinder bore which are piped through separate lines direct from 
the force feed pump. The type of pump used for this service consists of a small tamV with 
drive, and a separate pump plunger and barrel fox each cylinder feed. A different oil 
from that used in the crank-case then may be used in the cylinders- For engine-driven 
compressor work, these pumps can be had with two compartments so that a different oil 
from that used in the engine cylinders may be used in the compressor cylinders. 

OIL CONSUMPTION”. Lubricating oil consumption for high-speed, trunk-piston, 
4-cycle engines should be from 1500 to 2500 Hp.-hr. per gallon; for medi um -speed 4-cycle 
engines, 2500 to 3500 Hp.-hr. per gallon; for slow-speed 4-cycle engines, up to 5000 Hp.- 
hr. per gallon. 

For slow-speed crosshead engines, lubricating oil consumption should be from 4000 
to 7000 Hp.-hr. per gallon; for trunk-piston, 2-cycle engines, 1500 to 2000 Hp.-hr. per 
gallon; for crosshead, 2-cycle engines, 3000 to 4000 Hp.-hr. per gallon. These figures are 
based on full ratings. 

FILTRATION. — The life of an engine varies directly with the Quality of its lubrication. 
With an ample oil film and a lubricant abso- 
lutely free of all abrasives there should be no 
wear at all in a bearing. Wear is caused by 
particles of abrasive that are greater in size 
than the thickness of the oil film. 

Splash-lubricated engines usually are not 
provided with filters as a concession to 
simplicity and economy. A filter can be 
used with these engines, however, if a pump 
is provided to pass oil from the crank-case 
through the filter, whence it returns to the 
crank-case either by gravity or pressure. 

Sight-feed-lubricated engines almost uni- 
versally are provided with filters capable 
of continuously handling the entire amount 
of oil circulated, since this amount is relatively small. Pressure-lubricated engines are 
furnished with all degrees of filtration from 0 to 10C% of the oil circulated. 

Because of the large amounts of oil circulated, partial filtration is quite common, 
particularly on small portable engines. The filter either is installed in a parallel circuit 
to the main system, filtering what it can and returning it to the crank-case, or is placed 
in series with the main system where the filtering element takes what it can, the remainder 
going through a spring-loaded by-pass valve. 

Types of Filters. — Filters may be classified as: 1. Gravity type fabric cloth filter. 
2. Pressure type fabric cloth or felt filter, 3. Pressure type metal cloth filter. 4. Pres- 
sure type metal edge filter. 

The first type probably produces the best filtration, as such filters usually are large, 
with a low rate of flow, They are practical only for large stationary installations. 

The second type will produce quality of filtration in inverse proportion to the 
flow. The slower the flow, the better the quality of filtration. They are used for both full 
and partial filtration. While the fabric cloth filter produces the best filtration, its capacity 
is seriously affected by water in the oil, which closes the fabric and reduces the capacity. 

The third type is really more of a strainer than a filter. It is more convenient to clean 
than other types, being built mostly in basket form. When the baskets are lifted out they 
bring the dirt with them. 

The fourth type is used most commonly for portable and marine engines. The filtering 
elements consist of stacks of thin washers alternating with spacers of from 0.0015 to 0.006 
in. thick. The washers have an unbroken outer periphery (see Fig. 6a), while the spacers 
have only radial “ spokes ” (see Fig. 6b). The oil passes from the outside of the stack 
through the space made by the spacer and passes on through the passage through the 
center of the stack. Other types have crimped wire wound around a perforated cylinder 
or a crimped ribbon wound in the form of a disc. The amount of crimping determines the 
degree of filtration. 

These filters can be made for all degrees of filtration. They can be so fine that the 
collected dirt forms a mat, producing a finer filtration but slower flow until the amount 
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flopping is so small as to require cleaning of the filter. To be practical, this type requires 
large surface area. Many of them, as a concession to expense, space and less frequent 
cleaning, only catch the coarser particles. 

Various methods of cleaning are in vogue. The cloth bag filters and some of the edge 
filters must have the elements removed and washed. Some of the metal edge filters have 
cleaning discs or scrapers, which can be operated by an outside handle, the sludge dropping 
to the bottom of the case where it is drained off. Others reverse the circulation of oil 
for a short time. Still others blow compressed air in a reverse direction, through the 
filter element. 


8. OPERATION" AND CORRECTION’ 


DEFECTIVE OPERATION" AS SHOWN BY INDICATOR CARDS. — Tig. 7 shows 
a perfect type of indicator card as taken from a horizontal, 4-cycle gas engine. The 
M.i.p. is 85.5 lb. per sq. in. with only 250 lb. per sq. in. peak and SO lb. per sq. in. terminal 
pressure. The line from compression to peak leans away from the vertical, indicating no 
detonation. The toe of the card is well rounded, indicating proper timing of the exhaust 
valve. Vertical engines usually do not give such a rounded peak because the combustion 
space is more compact, and the flame can reach all points in it much more quickly. 

Tig. 8 shows two cards superimposed. Both were taken with all adjustments identical, 
except ignition timing. Both have the same M.i.p., and since the regulating valve adjust- 
ment was the sa m e they would show the same power efficiency. Card B has the ignition 
unduly advanced and shows a peak pressure 100 lb. per sq. in. higher than normal card A, 
indicating a corresponding abuse of the engine with no gain in power or efficiency. 

Tig. 9 shows two cards, card A, normal, and card B, with late ignition. The loss of 
power in this case is shown by the drop in M.i.p. from 83 lb. per sq. in. for A to 69.5 lb. 
per sq. in. for B. Bad mixture conditions also are responsible fox the decided loss in power. 
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Fig. 7. Perfect Four-cycla Engine Indicator 
Card 


A=S3.0 M.ip. 



Fro. 9. Effect of Late Ignition 



Fig. 8. Effect of Advanced Ignition 
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Fig. 10. Effect of Enriching of Mixture 


Fig. 10 shows several superimposed cards with all adjustments the same, except mix- 
ture. Card A is normal, while I?, C and Z), with their several lowered M.i.p., are the result 
of too rich a mixture. The engine operation is erratic, and the terminal pressure is 10 lb. 
per sq. in. higher than normal. High terminal pressures and the corresondingly high 
temperatures mean abuse of exhaust valves. 

Fig. 11 was taken under conditions similar to those of Fig. 10, except that cards B, C 
and j D were taken with mixtures too lean. They also show erratic operation and loss of 
power, but have low^er terminal pressures than normal. Too lean a mixture is a prolific 
cause of backfires. The mixture burns so slowly that some of it is still burning when the 
follow-charge starts to enter the cylinder. 

Fig. 12 shows the effect of preignition due to an overheated spot in the combustion 
space. The peak pressure is extremely high, the M.i.p. extremely low. Ignition took 
place during compression at point K instead of near the end of stroke. The upper loop 
in this curt! shows negative work. This condition is very detrimental to engines. The 
effects of early and late ignition are about the same for 2-cycle engines. Mixture condi- 
tions are only right in 2-cycle engines for certain ranges in load, since it is necessary to 
regulate only the gas. 
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If a 2-cycle engine misses for one stroke , due to the more complete scavenging of the 
two revolutions, the following power impulse is a very large one, as shown in Fig. 13. 
A is a normal card and B was taken following a miss. 

Defects in scavenging are very detrimental to 2-cycle operation. Fig. 14 shows the 
proper shape for a scavenging card for an under-piston scavenging crosshead engine or a 
trunk-piston engine. The pressure quickly falls while exhaust ports are open from. C to 
D and the intake starts immediately following the closing of inlet port at A. 'Volumetric 
efficiency is 89%. 

Fig. 15 shows a combination defect of too high an exhaust pressure, as evidenced by 
the undue distance from end of stroke to point A, where suction starts, and too much re- 
sistance in the intake pipe or valves as shown by the shaded area below the atmospheric 
line. The volumetric efficiency is only 67%. 

Gas Pressures. — It is extremely important, particularly for 4-cycle engines, where 
close regulation is required, that the gas pressure be kept at a uniform atmospheric pres- 
sure, and checked by a manometer on the gas header. If the gas pressure is different from 
that of the air a perfect mixture can be had at any one load, hut as soon as the load changes 
the mixture will vary, and the engine becomes erratic- The final regulator should not be 
required to reduce the pressure from more than 8 oz. per sq. in. If the supply is at a 
greater pressure an additional high-pressure regulator should be supplied. A tank of 



Fig. 11. Effect of Lean Mixture 



volume of one cylinder should he placed Fig. 15. Effect of Improper Intake 

in the fuel line between the final regulator 

and the engine. Tor best results there should be a regulator and tank for each engine. 

In gasoline plants using 2-cycle engines, where close regulation is not required, it is 
common practice to run several engines from one fuel header, using one regulator. How- 
ever, with this arrangement all the engines occasionally “ get in step,” causing violent pul- 
sations in the header and temporary erratic operation. 

EFFECT OF DIFFERENT COMBUSTION" CHAMBER SHAPES. — Detonation in a 


gas engine is caused by too rapid a pressure rise. It can he the result of too early ignition, 
although the shape of the combustion space and the rate of flame propagation of the mix- 
ture have a very decided bearing. The smaller the combustion space, and the more 
central the spark plug, the quicker the flame started by the plug can reach the most remote 
part of the combustion space and, therefore, the faster will be the pressure rise. Fig. 16 
shows one extreme, the valve-in-head type, with valves in face of the head and the spark 
plug in the center. This provides the shortest possible path from the plug to the rim of 
the combustion space. The other extreme is represented by Fig. 17, a horizontal engine 
with vertical valves. Here the flame has to travel a relatively long distance from the 


spark plug to the upper edge of the cylinder bore. A design similar to Fig. 16 will produce 
cards of the form of Fig. SB, while a design like Fig. 17 will produce low peak-pressure 
cards similar to Fig. 8.4. In auy design the spark plug should be so located as to give 
the longest possible path for flame propagation without putting it in pockets that would 
fail to scavenge- 
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Starting. — Small high-speed gas engines usually are either hand-cranked, or started by 
means of a battery and starting motor, similar to automotive equipment. The larger 
engines are started by air, a suitable air compressor and storage capacity being provided. 
In starting, air at from 150 to 200 lb. per sq. in. pressure is admitted by means of a suitable 
valve gear, during the power stroke of the engine. When the engine starts to fire, the check 
valve in the head is held shut by the internal pressure as long as it is higher than, the air 



Tig. 16. Compact Combustion Space of Valve-in-head Engine, 
with Spark Plug in Center 



Fig. 17. Attenuated Combustion Space of Horizontal Engine 
with Vertical Valves 


pressure. After the air is shut off this valve remains closed permanently. The air com- 
pressors usually are separate from the engine and are driven by either motor, gas or gasoline 
engine, either belted or direct drive. En-bloc units are available with either one power 
cylinder and one compressor cylinder ortwo power cylinders and two compressor cylinders. 
For larger installations the compressors should be 2-stage. 

9. DETAILS 

Floor Space. — The figures below give the approximate floor area required for vertical 
and horizontal gas engines. The horsepower in each case is calculated on a standard 
of 70 lb. per sq. in B.m.e.p., and piston speeds of 900 and 750 ft. per min., respec- 
tively, for vertical and horizontal engines. 

Vertical engines 4-6 Ep. per sq. ft. 

Horizontal engines 0. 5-1.0 Hp. per sq. ft. 

Air Tank Capacity. — Table 5 gives recommended storage capacities for different classes 
of engines for single installations, both in proportion, to the brake horsepower, and to the 
engine cylinder displacement on power strokes only. 
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Where there are many’ engines in one installation, additional capacity should be 
added in proportion to the rapidity with which it would be necessary to start engines if 
they were all down at one time. 


Table 5. — Capacity of Air Storage Tanks 


Type of Engine 

B.Hp. per cu. ft. of 
Storage Capacity 

Cu. ft. of Storage Capacity per 
cu. ft. of Piston Displacement 

Large horizontal, slow-speed double-acting. . . 

1 3 

2.5 

Medium size, horizontal single-acting 

15 

4 

Medium size, vertical multi-cylinder 

9-12 

10-12 

Small size, vertical multi-cylinder 

15 

10-12 


Exhaust Piping. — The exhaust piping on a 4-cycle engine should be of ample size to 
prevent undue back pressure, particularly when mufflers are used. This loss of power 
in a 4-cycle engine is a direct relation to the M.i.p., viz., a 1-lb. per sq. in. back-pressure 
in an engine operating at 70 lb. per sq. in. M.i.p. shows a loss of 1/70 of the indicated 
horsepower. 

Back pressure has much more effect on a 2-cycle engine, as it very seriously affects 
the volumetric efficiency of the scavenging pump, thereby limiting the rating of the engine 
and causing it to run hot (see page 12-40, and Fig. 15). The exhaust causes pressure waves 
which may either help or hinder the scavenging- The frequency of the pressure wave 
depends on the speed of the engine and the length of the exhaust piping. If possible the 
length of the exhaust pipe should be varied until the most favorable scavenging conditions 
are obtained, viz., scavenging to take place while the pressure wave is in the lowest part 
of its cycle. If mufflers are necessary they should be of large size with very low back- 
pressure. A large pit makes an excellent exhaust muffler for 2-cycle engines. 

Air Filters. — For long life it is just as necessary to filter the air as it is the oil, for most 
engine locations. Air filters should be of such size that the drop in pressure through them 
is not over 6 to 8 in. of water. If more than this, it will be difficult to maintain proper 
mixtures at different loads. 

Foundations. — -The mass of foundation required varies with the type of engine and the 
quality of the soil. Small high-speed multi-cylinder engines require little or no founda- 
tion, often being mounted on light steel girders or wood sills. 

Table 6 gives satisfactory foundations based on both B.Hp. per cubic yard and pounds 
of engine weight per cubic yard for different classes of larger engines for good soil condi- 
tions. 

Table 6. — Foundation 'Volumes for Gas Engines 


Type of Engine 

B.Hp. per cu. yard 

Weight of Engine 

Per cu. yard of Foundation 


8- 12 

1000-1500 lb 


9- 14 

1000-1500 “ 

* 1 6- and 8-cyli ncler 

12-16 

1 400-2000 ‘ ‘ 

Horizontal 4-cycle, single or twin, direct- 
connected compressor engine 

4-7 

800-1300 “ 

Horizontal 2-cycle, single 

8-10 

1 100-1300 

Horizontal 2-cycle, twin 

10-12 

1 500-1600 “ 


For bad soil conditions it is good practice to build the foundation with an extended 
footing at the bottom, extending well outside the main "block, thus reducing the bearing 
pressure on the soil. Where more than one engine is installed this footing should form 
a solid mat under all of the engines. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 

The gasoline engine thermodynamically and in construction details is similar to other 
internal combustion engines. Its most important difference is the addition of a car- 
buretor which volatilizes the liquid gasoline fuel, mixes it with the proper amount of air 
to form an explosive mixture, which it then delivers to the cylinder. Ignition of the 
charge is accomplished by an electric spark across the points of a spark plugin the cylinder 
head. The ignition current is supplied usually from a generator driven by the engine. 

Gasoline engines can be operated, with slight alterations, with natural gas, kerosene 
and other petroleum products as fuel. When operating on natural gas of at least 10,000 
B.t.u. heating value, the engine being equipped with high -compression heads, the power 
developed will be about 15% less than when operating on gasoline. 
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The effect of altitude on power developed is small up to elevations of 3000 ft. Above 
3000 ft. the power developed will decrease about 5% for each 1000 ft. increase in 
altitude. If the engine is equipped with high-compression heads, the decrease will be 

about 3% per 1000 ft. increase of altitude. 
High-compression heads are recommended for 
high altitudes and also when natural gas is used 
as fuel. 

Gasoline engines are used mainly for the 
driving of automobiles, but they also have 
wide industrial use. Some of the applications 
of gasoline engines are the driving of agricul- 
tural machinery, air compressors, fans and 
blowers, centrifugal and power pumps, concrete 
mixers, conveyors, cranes, electric light plants, 
excavating machinery, tractors, oil field equip- 
ment, pile drivers, refrigeration machinery, 
road building machinery, saw mills, and other 
wood-working machinery, separators. They 
also find wide application in the propulsion of 
small boats. 

Tig. 1 shows performance curves of typical 
4-cylinder and 6-cylinder gasoline engines. Table 
1 gives dimensions and capacities of a range of 
sizes of gasoline engines made by one manufac- 
turer. The horsepower figures are for stripped 
engines, corrected to standard temperature and 
pressure. A deduction of about 15% should be 
made to determine net horsepower available. 

Flo. 1. Typical Performance Curves of Tt ! fl ^ U1 inelude an allowance for fan drives 
Gasoline Engines and accessones and also vanations m tempera- 

ture and barometric pressure. 

Tor data on proportions and operating characteristics of gasoline engines used in auto- 
motive practice see pp. 14-55 to 14-66. 

Gasoline engines are built by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago; Hercules Motors Corporations, Canton, O., and others. 


Table 1, — Dimensions and Capacities of Gasoline Engines 
(Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, O., 1935). 


No. of 
Cyls. 

Bore. 

in. 

Stroke, 

in. 


1 Maximum Speed and Power 

1 Overall Dimensions, in. 

ment, 
cu. in. 

Intermittent 

Duty 

Continuous Peak 
Load 

Length* 

Width 

Height 





R.p.m. 

Hp. 

B.p.m. 

Hp. 




4 

2 1/2 

3 

56.8 

2800 

19 

2500 

17.25 

25 15/32 

17 1/32 

21 13/ie 

4 

3 

4 

113. 

2000 

29 

1800 

26. 

27 H/32 

>7 1/8 

27 

4 

3 1/2 

4 1/2 

173.2 

2000 

34.5 

1800 

33.5 

34 1/2 

17 3/4 

30 l/ 8 

4 

4 

41/2 

226.2 

2000 

41 

1800 

40 

34 1/2 

17 3/4 

30 l/s 

4 

4 

1 5 

251.3 

1800 

45 

1400 

40 

37 S/M 

25 7/ 8 

321/2 

4 

4 1/2 

5 3/4 

365.8 

1600 

59 

1250 

52 

42 9/ie 

26 

351/4 

4 

5 

5 3/4 

: 451.7 

1600 

74 

1200 

65 

42 9/ 16 

26 

35 1/4 

4 

51/2 

7 

665. 

1 150 

86 

1150 

86 

54 

29 1 Is 

46 3/g 

4 

6 

7 

792. 

1 100 

95 

1 IOO 

95 

54 

! 29 I/s 

47 3/g 

6 

3 3/s 

41/4 

228. 

2800 

59.5 

1800 

46.5 

40 5/32 

18 1/s 

31 15/ie t 

6 

4 

4 1/2 

339. 

2400 

90 

1800 

75 

42 5/i 6 

25 7/g 

34 15/32 1 

6 

4 1/2 

4 3/4 

453. 

2200 

98 

1800 

91 

46 5/ 1 6 

25 7/g 

36 1 

6 

4 1/2 

5 1/4 

501. 

2200 

106 

1800 

101 

46 5/ 16 

25 7/g 

39 l/ 4 1 

6 

5 

6 

707. 

2000 

148 

1600 

129 

55 7/ 16 

29 7/ 1 6 

44 5/16 1 

6 

5 1/2 

6 

855. 

2000 

180 

1600 

1 57 

55 7/ 16 

29 7/i6 

44 5/16 1 


* Exclusive of length necessary for starting crank, t not include carburetor. 
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GAS PRODUCERS* 

By John Blizard 

1. THEORY OF GAS PRODUCERS 

The abject of a gas producer is to convert a solid fuel into a combustible gas, by causing 
a current of air, or air and steam, to traverse a mass of thick incandescent fuel, and the 
freshly charged fuel above it. Hydrogen, methane, tars and steam are driven off from 
the freshly-charged fuel, so that the incandescent fuel bed contains the carbonaceous 
residue and the ash. 

THERMO-CHEMICAL REACTIONS BETWEEN OXYGEH, STEAM AHD 
CARBON. — The heat absorbed or given off when any chemical reaction takes place 
depends solely on the mass, initial and final states of the reacting system, and is indepen- 
dent of the number of stages in which it takes place (Law of constant heat summation). 

When 12 lb. of carbon unite with 32 lb. of oxygen at 64° F. to form 44 lb. of CO 2 , 
14,544 X 12 B.t.u. are liberated. This may be expressed by a thermochemical equation, 

C •+ 0 2 * C0 2 -f 174,500 B.t.u [1] 

where C = atomic weight of carbon, lb. ; O 2 and C0 2 = respectively, molecular weight of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide, lb. ; O 2 and CO 2 also represent 380 cu. ft. at 60° F. and 29.S2 in. 
of mercury; or the volume of a 1-lb. molecule of any gas is 380 cu. ft. at 60° F. and 
29.92 in. 

When 12 lb. of carbon unite with only 16 lb. of oxygen, only 4325 X 12 B.t.u. are 
liberated, and 

C -f l/ 2 0 2 = CO 4- 51,900 B.t.u [2] 

Equations [1] and [2] are termed exothermic, because heat is liberated; but when 
44 lb. of CO 2 combine with 12 lb. of carbon, 70,700 B.t.u. are used up; this is an endo- 
thermic reaction. It is represented by equation [3), obtained by subtracting 2 X equa- 
tion [2] from equation [lj. 

C0 2 4* C * 2CO - 70,700 B.t.u [3] 

Equation [2] represents the best results to be obtained by blowing air up through a 
thick incandescent bed of carbon; both CO and CO 2 are formed when the air first meets 
the incandescent carbon. The CO 2 is reduced later in the upper layers as shown in 
equation [3]. 

If the CO formed is delivered to the furnace where required, without loss of heat by 
cooling, no heat will be lost in the process, since the 51,900 B.t.u. liberated in forming the 
CO will be present in the hot gas; but if the gas be cooled this heat will be wasted and the 
theoretical producer efficiency will be (174,500 — 51,900) -f 174,500 = 70%. 

The quantity and composition of the gas formed by oxidizing 12 lb. of carbon with air 


to CO will be 

Cu. ft. per 

Cu. ft. per 

Percent by 


12 lb. C 

lb. C 

Volume 

Carbon monoxide, CO 

3 SO 

32 

34.6 

Nitrogen, N, (3.78 X 190) 

718 

60 

65. 4 

Total 

1098 

92 

100.0 


where 3.78 is the ratio of N to O by volume in the air, and 380 cu. ft. is the volume of a 
1-lb. molecule. The calorific value of the gas formed will be 


(174,500 — 51,900) B.t.u. -s- 1098 cu. ft. = 112 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

To reduce the temperature in the producer, which interferes with its operation, to use 
some of the heat liberated in burning the carbon for making hydrogen, and to raise the 
calorific value of the gas, steam is blown through the fuel bed with the air. 


* The assistance of Mr. A. K. Bradley, of the Morgan Construction Co., and Mr. J. P. Rogers, 
of the 'Wellman Engineering Co., in the revision of this chapter is acknowledged hy the editor. 
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When 4 lb- of hydrogen burn at constant pressure to steam at 64° F., the thermo- 
chemical reaction is 

2H 2 4 0 2 — 2H a O -f 209,500 B.t.u [4] 

By subtracting equation [l] from equation [4], equation [5] is obtained. This repre- 
sents the main reaction between steam, and carbon at temperatures between 900° F. to 
1100° F. 

2H 2 0 4- C = C0 3 4- 2H a — 35,000 B.t.u. [5] 

Above 1100° F., equation [6], obtained from equations [3] and [5], represents the main 
reaction, known as the water gas reaction; 

H 2 0 4- C * CO 4 H 3 — 52,850 B.t.u [6] 

By adding equation [2] to equation [6], we obtain 

2C 4- l/ 2 Oa 4- H 3 0 ~ 2C0 4- H 2 — 950 B.t.u [7] 

from which it will be seen that comparatively little heat will be required for the reaction, 
to take place; neglecting this small quantity, we have a theoretical efficiency of 100%. 
The gas formed by the combination of 16 lb. oxygen, 18 lb. steam, and 24 lb. carbon, and 
mixed with the nitrogen accompanying the oxygen in the air, will consist of 


Carbon monoxide, CO. 

Hydrogen, H 

Nitrogen, N 

Total 


Cu. ft. per 
24 lb. C 
760 
380 
718 
1858 


Cu.ft. per 
lb. C 
32 
16 
29 
77 


Percent by 
Yolume 
41 .0 

20.5 

38.5 
100.0 


The net calorific value of the gas will be 188 B.t.u. per cu. ft., or of 70% greater calorific 
value than when no steam is used. But equation [7] is unapproachable in gas producers, 
as additional heat must be generated to maintain the producer at the required high 
temperature, less steam per pound of carbon is decomposed and some carbon is burned 
toCOi. 

Formula [8] represents more closely what actually happens : 

3C 4 Os 4 2H a O = CO, 4- 2C0 4“ 2H 2 4- 68,800 [8] 


The gas formed will be 

Cu. ft. per 

36 lb. C 

Cu. ft. per 
lb, C 

Percent by 
Yolume 

co 2 

389 

10.6 

11.4 

CO 

. 760 

21.1 

22.8 

H 

760 

21.1 

22.8 

N 

. . . 1440 

39.9 

43.0 

Total. 

3340 

92.7 

100.0 


The ratio of the net calorific value of the gas formed to the calorific value of the carbon 
burned is about 87%. The net calorific value of the gas is 137 B.t.u. per cu. ft., and one 
pound of steam is decomposed per pound of carbon converted into gas. 

VOLATILE MATTER FROM COAL. — When coal is heated, gases, tars and steam 
are driven off. These products react among themselves and with the gases rising from the 
incandescent fuel bed. Among these gases are hydrogen, methane (CH*), and ethylene 
(C2H4). The methane and ethylene have a considerably higher calorific value per unit 
volume than hydrogen or carbon monoxide, and so enrich the gas. The thermo-chemical 
equations of their combustion at constant pressure to water and C0 2 at 64° F. are 
CH 4 4- 20 2 = C0 2 4 2H a 0 2 4 382,000 B.t.u. 

C 2 H 4 -f 30 2 = 2CO a 4- 2HsO -4- 600,000 B.t.u. 

The methane reacts with steam to form either CO or CO,, and breaks up into C and H 2 . 
Thus CH 4 *C4 2H*> - 40,000 B.t.u. 

CH 4 4- H 2 0 = CO 4 3H 2 - 92,800 B.t.u. 

CH4 4 2H 2 0 == C0 2 4 4H 2 — 75,000 B.t.u. 

OH 4 reacts with C0 2 , thus 

CH 4 4 CO, = 2CO 4 2H, - 110,700 B.t.u. 

LIMIT OF REACTIONS. — All simple gas reactions are incomplete, though as a rule 
this can be observed only at high temperatures. Every chemical reaction will continue 
only until the reacting substances have each attained a definite relative concentration, 
corresponding to their temperature and total pressure. Thus, C0 2 and CO always will 
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have the same concentration, if left long enough together in. the presence of carbon at the 
same temperature and pressure. When this equilibrium is disturbed by raising the tern- 
perature, some C0 2 will react with carbon to form CO with the absorption of heat, which 
tends to diminish the temperature- In all chemical equilibria, when the temperature 
increases, the system will change so as to absorb heat and tend to ann ul the temperature 
change (principle of Le Chatelier). Thus at high temperatures, since C0 2 combining 
with C to form CO absorbs heat, less C0 2 and more CO exist at high temperatures when 
the mixture is in equilibrium. 

These equilibria are of great importance in gas producer practice. Messrs. Rhead 
and Wheeler (.Trans. Chem. Soe., 1910, 97-2178 and 1911, 99-141) found by experi- 
ment that the relative percentages of C0 2 and CO in equilibrium with carbon at one 
atmosphere pressure were as follows: 


Temperature, deg F 1562 1652 1742 1832 2192 

C0 2 , percent 6.23 2.22 1.32 0.59 0.96 

CO, percent 93.77 97.78 98.68 99.41 99.94 


Another important reaction in a gas producer is that obtained by subtracting equation 
[6] from equation [5], 

C0 2 + H 2 = CO +• H 2 0 - 17,850 B.t.u [9] 

This reaction also is reversible, and since heat is absorbed, when written as above, the 
ratio of the product of the concentrations of CO and H 2 0 to that of the C0 2 and K 2 will 
be greater as the temperature rises, when the reacting substances are in equilibrium. 

The “equilibrium constant” K = (CO X HsO)/ (C0 2 X Ho), expressed in terms of 
the relative concentrations of CO, H 2 0, C0 2 and H 2 , has been determined by Hahn 
C Zeit.filr Pkysibal. Ch&mie , 1903, 43, p. 705, and 44, p. 513), as follows: 


Temp. deg. F 1447 1627 1807 1987 2201 2551 

K 0.81 1.19 1.54 1.95 2.10 2.49 


At 1526° F., K is equal to unity; that is, the carbon monoxide and hydrogen are 
equally strong reducing agents. At higher temperatures, hydrogen, and at lower tempera- 
tures, carbon monoxide is the stronger reducing agent (Haber, Technical Thermodynamics 
of Gas Reactions, p. 145). 

EXPERIMENTS ON ACTUAL FUEL BEDS.— Technical Papers 137, 139, XT- S. 
Bureau of Mines, give results of testa by Messrs. Kreisinger, Augustine, Katz and Ovitz 
on combustion in a fuel bed. The compositions of the gas, and the temperature in differ- 
ent layers are given when burning various coals and coke. They show the oxygen to be 
practically used up after passing through 4 in. of the fuel bed. Table 1 gives the results 
of one test when Pittsburgh bituminous coal was burned at the rate of 20 lb. per hour, in. a 
fuel bed 6 in. thick and of 1 sq- ft. area. 

It is interesting to note that the sample of gas taken 6 in. from the grate had a gross 
calorific value of 1 15 B.t.u. per cu. ft., and that this thin bed of fuel acted as a gas producer 
with a fairly good efficiency. 


Table 1. — Gasification of Pittsburgh Coal 

Distance of sample from grate, in. 



1.5 

3. 0 

4.5 

6.0 

COa, percent 

16.4 

13. 3 | 

9,8 

6.7 

TJnsaturated hydrocarbons, percent 

0.0 

0. 0 

01 ! 

0.4 

O 2 , percent 

1.3 

0. 1 

0.1 

0.2 

CO, “ 

5.2 

1 2. 1 

17.7 

20.5 

CH 4 , “ 

0.0 

0. 0 

0 . 1 

2.0 

h 2 , “ 

0.2 

0. 4 

1 2 

6.9 

1*2, “ 

76.9 

74. 1 

71 0 

c>3 . 3 

Temperature in fuel bed, deg F 

2453 

2329 

1 989 

1969 


2. PERFORMANCE OF GAS PRODUCERS 

TESTS OF GAS PRODUCERS. — Tests of Morgan producers at the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. in 1930 showed an average rate of gasification of 6108 lb. of coal per hr., 
equivalent to 77.76 lb. per sq. ft. of producer area per hr. The average thickness of fire was 
9 in.; of ash 33 in. The average weight of steam used per lb. of coal was 0.228 lb. at a 
pressure of 74 lb. per sq. in. Average gas temperature and pressure were 1370° F. and 
1.43 in. of water, respectively. Average gas analysis was as follows: C0 2 , 5.7*%; 
illuminants, 0.16%; O 2 , 0.26%; H a , 12.85%; CO, 22.19%; CH 4 , 3.19%; NT, 55.57%. 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. was, maximum, 152; minimum, 128; average, 139. The proximate 
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analysis of the coal used was: Volatile matter, 36.30%; fixed carbon, 53.22%; sulphur, 
2.10%; ash, 10.48%; moisture, 1.93%. 

Table 2 is the log of a test of Sl 1 ^ hr. duration, in regular operation, of a Wellman 
type L producer, 10 ft. diameter, in a steel plant in the Pittsburgh district. The analysis 
of the coal was: Moisture, 0.93; C, 76-74; H, 4.66; O, 5.50; N, 1.58; S, 1.97; ash, 9.55; 
ash fusion temperature, 2190° F. 

ESTIMATED HEAT LOSSES. — (Campbell, Manufacture and Properties of Iron 
and Steel, Ed. 2, 1903, p. 229.) — H. H. Campbell estimated the actual losses from actual 


practice at Steel ton, Pa. , as follows : 

Lost as carbon in ash 2.1 percent 

Sensible heat of dry gas 13.7 

Sensible heat of steam in gas 0.7 

Radiation and conduction (by difference) 5 . 1 

Total loss 21.6 percent 


Dr. C. S. Palmer ( Prac . Engrs. Soc., West. Penna., vol. xxxiv, p. 338) says that this 
loss is perhaps about the average. 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCER GAS. (Abstracted from paper by Victor Windett, 
Trans. A.S.M.E., IS-51-8, 1929). — The rate of gasification materially afiects the quality 
of the gas. In the decade 1920-30 advances in producer construction, together with com- 
plete mechanical operation, have permitted gasification at rates 8 to 10 times those 
recorded in experiments in the previous decade, with an improvement in the quality of 
the gas. See Table 3. 

The heating value of producer gas comprises three elements: 1. The heat of combustion 
or calorific value, as determined by chemical analysis of the gas, amounting to about 
80% of the heat. 2. The sensible heat, corresponding to the temperature at which the 
hot gas enters the furnace, amounting to about 12% of the heat of the coal. 3. The 


Table 2. — Test of a Wellman Producer 


Screen Test of Coal. 


Through 

Mesh 

Over Mesh 

Percent, 

W eight t 

Through 

Mesh 

Over Mesh 

Percent 

Weight 

4 in. 

3 in. 

0.0 

1 in. 

3/. t in. 

10.5 

3 in. 

2 in. 

17.5 

3/4 in. 

1/2 in. 

7.0 

2 in. 

1 1/2 in. 

11.5 

1/2 in. 

1/4 in. 

9.5 

1 1/2 in. 

1 1/4 in. 

11.5 

1/4 in. 

1/S in. 

7.0 

I 1/4 in- 

1 in. 

11.5 

1/8 in. 


14.0 


| Gas — Percent by Volume j 

COj. 

111. 

O 2 

h 2 

CO 

ch 4 

N2 

5.78 

0.69 

0.32 

14.85 

25.59 

3.34 

52.43 

5.05 

.55 

.45 

13.80 

21.40 

3.50 

55.25 

4.90 

• .40 

.25 

13. 10 

23.55 

3.80 

54.00 

5.30 

.40 

.45 

14.70 

23. 15 

3.90 

52. 10 

4.55 

.55 

.30 

14.00 

23.80 

4.10 

52.70 

4.55 

.45 

.45 

13.90 

23.35 

4.40 

52. 90 

4,95 

.70 

.20 

14.60 

23.00 

4.50 

52.05 

4.20 

.65 

.25 

13.70 

24. 10 

4.70 

52.40 

4.865 

. 535 

. 332 

14.01 

23. 165 

4.07 

5 3 023 


Continuous 
Gas Samples 


7.1 0 F.M. 1 
11.55 p.m. I' 
12.15 a.m. l 
6.40 a.m. ] ' ‘ * 

7.00 a.m. 5 

4.50 p.m. ] ’ • ’ 
5.1 0 p.m. | 

1 1.50 p.m. } * ‘ * 
12.1 0 A.M. 1 
7.10a.m. 

7.30 a.m. l 

5.00 p.m. ] * ‘ * 
5.20 p.m. I 
I.30a.m. 

1 .50 A.M. 1 

8. 1 5 a.m. S 
Time Average 


Net 

B.t.u. 


156 

149 

154 

158 

162 

162 

168 

170 

160 


Gross 

B.fc.u. 


168 

159 

165 

169 

174 

173 

180 

182 

171 


Tates or Coal Gasified and Fire Conditions 


No. 

of 

Hours 

Lb. Coal 
Charged 

Fuel Bed Condition 

Gas 
Temp., 
deg. F. 

Gas 

Pres- 

sure, 

in. 

Water 

Blast, 
Temp., 
deg. F. 

Stearn 
Pres- 
sure, 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Lb. 

Steam 
per lb. 
Coal 

| Aver- 
}age per 
hour 

Total 

Top 

to 

coal 

Fire 

zone, 

center 

Ash 

zone, 

center 

Ash 

zone, 

side 

61.5 

6,224 

382,800 

45. 1 

10.5 

11.4 

17.6 

1,396 

0.98“ 

134 

74 

0.33 

24. 

6,85 3 

164,483 

44. 5 

11 .6 

8. 8 

17.0 

1,385 

.97 

135 

77 


10 . 

7,299 

72,990 

44. 4 

10.4 

8. 2 

10.4 

1,362 

.77 

135 

80 


1 

7,927 

7,927 

45. 0 

1 1 .0 

1 0 . 0 

16.3 ! 

1,360 

.90 

134 

85 
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Table 3.- 

-Improvement 

in Quality 

of Producer Gas 





1929 



1922 

1926 

Pittsburgh 

Average 




vein coal 

coal 

CO 

22.0% 

22.9% 

25.00% 27.0 % 

24.7% 

CH 4 

l' 6 \% 


12.27% 3.4% 

2.8% 

Illuminants. 

0. 4 ) 


t0. 87% 0.8% 

0.7% 

h 2 

10.5% 

% 

14.49% 12.7% 

13.0% 

CO 2 

5.7% 

5.2% 

4.69% | 4.6% 

5.0% 

N 2 - - 

58. 8 % 

55.2% 

52.68% j 50.8% 

53.8% 

Calorific value, gross, at. 60° F 

.. 136.0 B.t.u. 

135.0 B.t.u. 

1 67 .03B.t.u. 176.5 B.t.u, 

163.3 B.t.u. 

Coal gasified per hr. per sq. ft. 

of 


A verage 

... .50.01o. 

producer area. . . . 

7.64 


Maximum 

.. .84. 6 lb. 


Table 4. — Value of Three Heat Factors in. Producer Gas 


Carbon monoxide (CO) 

Methane (CH 4 ) 

Illuminants. 

Hydrogen (H 2 ) 

Carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) 

Nitrogen (N 2 ) — . 

Total . . . 

Heat of combustion of tar at 0.0006 lb. 

per cu. ft. gas 

Total heat of combustion per cu. ft. gas . 

Sensible heat in gas at 1,400 deg. F 

Total available heat in gas per cu . ft. 


Heat of Combustion 
of Producer Gas 


Gross Value 


25.00% 

© 323 B.t.u 

80. 75B.t.u. 

2.27 

1,012 

23.07 

0.87 

1,853 

16. 12 

14.49 

4.69 

52.68 

325 

47.09 

100.00% 


167. 03B.t.u. 


15.00 7.2 

1 82 . 03B.t.u. 

26.30 12.6 

208 . 33B.t.u. 100.00 % 


Table 5. — Heat in Products of Combustion and Cost of Fuel 

Based on 20% Excess Air, Preheated 

Temperature, deg. h\ 1,800 2,000 [ 27400 [ 2,700 [ 3,000 [ 3,200" 

Hot Raw Producer Gr"S from Bituminous Coal 


B.t.u. per cu. ft 

B.t.u. per 1,000 cu. ft 

B.t.u. per lb. coal 

Lb. coal per million B.t.u 

Cost coal per million B.t.u 

Cost coal per 1 ,000 cu. ft. gaa . . . 

B.t.u. per cu. ft . 

B.t.u. per 1,000 cu. ft 

Cu. ft. per million B.t.u 

Cost per million B.t.u. at 45c.. 
Allowable price per M cu. ft . . 

B.t.u. per cu. ft 

B.t.u. per 1 ,000 cu. ft ... 

Cu. ft. per million B.t.u 

Allowa ble price per M c u. ft . 

B.t.u. per cu. ft 

B.t.u. per 1 ,000 cu. ft . 

Cu. ft. per million B.t.u 

Allowable price per M cu. ft. 


B.t.u. per lb. of oil 

B.t.u. per gal. oil 

Gal. per million B.t.u 

Cost per million B.t.u, at 5 : 
Allowable price per gal 

B.t.u. per lb ... 

B.t.u. per gal 

Gal. per million B.t.u 

Allowable price per gal . . . 


80.5 

91 .5 

1 13.3 

80,500 

91,500 

1 13,300 

5,156.8 

5,863.0 

7,256.4 

193.91 

171.56 

137. 81 

$0.49 

80.433 

80.348 

SO. 037 

80.045 

80.056 


Natural Gas 


472.0 

523.3 

651 .8 

471,960 

523,300 

651,800 

2,120 

1,9 14 

1,535 

SO. 955 

80 . 863 

$0,692 

Average, 

80.228 


Coke-oven Gas 

224.0 

253.1 { 

315. 1 

224,000 

253,100 

315,100 

4,460 

3,956 1 

3,280 

Average, 

$0,109 



Blast-furnace Gas 


68.5 

77.8 

96. 7 

68,500 

77,800 

96,700 

14,600 

12,854 

10,340 

A verage. 

$0. 0336 
Fuel Oil 


8,259,7 

9,381.5 

1 1,669. 4 

55,755 

62,625 

78,768 

17,9 

16.0 

12. 7 

$0.94 

$0.84 

$0. 666 

SO. 0274 

SO. 0271 

Coal 

$0,028 

6,541. 5 

7,438. 2 

9,248. 2 

62,144 

70, 663 

87,763 

16. 1 

14.15 

11.4 

$0.0304 

$0 .0304 

$0.0)04 


129.94 

144.8 

155.3 

129,940 

144,800 

155,300 

8,329. 1 

9,279.6 

10,054.0 

120.41 

107.76 

99. 46 

$0 . 304 

$0,273 

$0,252 

$0,064 

$0,071 

$0,076 

747. 1 

836.6 

906.2 

747,100 

836,600 

906,200 

1,340 

1,196 

1,103 

$0,604 

$0,538 

$0,496 


361. 5 

405. 5 

440,0 

361,500 

405,500 

440,000 

2,765 

2,470 

2,270 


111.2 

122. 9 

133. 0 

11 1,200 

122,900 

133,000 

8,993 

8,137 

7,520 


13,251. 7 

14,941. 6 

16, 168. 1 

89,450 

100,855 

109,135 

11.2 

9.9 

9. 2 

$0. 588 

$0.52 

SO . 483 

$0.0271 

$0.0275 

$0.0274 

10,569.8 I 

11,782.1 

12,765.0 

100,413 

l 11,930 

1 21 ,268 

9.97 

8.95 

8. 25 

$0.0304 

$0.0304 

$0. 0304 
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Table 6. — Cost of Operating Gas Producer Plant 

3 Mechanically operated producers, continuous operation; 2 producers shut down 8 hr. each week 


Labor 

Foreman at $0. 85 per hr.* 

Gas men at $0. 55 per hr 

Ash men at $0. 50 per hr 

Coal handling at $0 . 65 per hr 

Removal of ashes, 530 tons at $0.50 

Mechanical and electrical up-keep, 

200 hr. at $0.75 

Total labor cost 

Material and Supplies 
Producer-hours operated. 

Total coal at 2 tons per producer hr 

Total cost of coal at $4 . 00 per ton 

Steam used (0. 3 lb. per lb. coal) M lb 

Cost of steam at $0.40 per M lb. 

Cooling water, M gal ■ 

Cost of cooling water at 0 . 1 0 per M gal. . . 

Electric power, kw.-hr 

Cost of electric power at 0. 01 5 per kw.-hr. 

Cost of electric light 

Lubrication supplies, upkeep 

Total materials 


Men per 


24-hr. Day 

Per Day 

Per Month 

0.25 

$ 5. 10 

$158.10 

3 

13.20 

409.20 

3 

12.00 

372.00 

1 

5.20 

161 .20 
165.00 



150.00 


Per Month 


2,072 

4,144 





$16,576.00 


2,490 


996.56 


670 

67.00 


4,500 

67.50 

30.00 

50.00 


Total Cost 
per Month 


$1,415.50 


$17,787.06 


Overhead 

Depredation and Obsolescence. 

Plant administration 

Total overhead 

Total cost 


$725.00 

965.00 

1,690.00 

$20,892.56 


Unit Cost 

Cost per ton of coal gasified $5,041 

Cost of gasification only, per ton 1. 042 

Labor cost per ton of coal gasified 0.342 

Material cost per ton of coal gasified 4,292 

Cost of 1,000 cu. ft. of gas (130,000 cu. ft. per ton of coal). . 0.039 

Cost of 1,000,000 B.t.u. calorific value of gas and tar vapor. 0.2881 


* Foreman’s time prorated from furnace foreman’s part time. 

calorific value and sensible beat of the tar vapor contained in the gas. Table 4 shows the 
relative value of each of these factors. The figures are based on routine operation of a 
large producer plant using Pennsylvania bituminous coal. If the hot raw gas is burned 
in the furnace practically all of this heat is recovered. 

Table 6 gives an analysis of the cost of gas produced in a battery of three mechanically 
operated gas producers, gasifying 4000 lb. per hr. continuously over a period of one month. 
The cost per 1,000,000 B.t.u. with a battery of 10 producers, one of which was a stand-by, 
was practically the same. An analysis of the relative cost of gas, for a steel plant, as 
produced in 30 small hand-poked producers, and in 6 mechani cally operated producers, 
showed that the cost of gas per ton of ingots was $1.48 with the hand poked producers 
and $0.98 with the mechanically operated producers. 

Tests on some Western coals, of relatively low B.t.u. content, showed a production of 
12 gal. of tar per ton of coal, 11.25 gal. being delivered to the furnace, and the balance con- 
densed in the flues. The incandescent tar particles contribute to the luminosity of the 
gas, and the radiant heat therefrom adds materially to the effectiveness of the gas. 
Von Helmholtz ha^ established the relative effectiveness of luminous and non-luminous 
flames as being in the ratio of 1.8 to 1.0. 

The relative value of producer gas and other fuels is shown in Table 5. The compari- 
sons are based on mechanically-operated producers, operated at high rates, and include 
the heat content of the gas, preheating of gas and air, and 20% excess air. Calculations 
for oil and tar include a 2 V2% charge for atomization, heating in cold weather, and 
charge tor burners, piping and containers. Producer gas cost is based on a cost of $5.06 
per ton of coal gasified, or $4.00 per ton delivered. 

If clean gas is required instead of raw hot gas, modifications in producer practice may 
be necessary. In general, gas temperatures in the producer should not exceed 1200° F. 
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Table 7 gives the cost of clean gas in one plant. The coal is screened for the producers, 
the dust being used elsewhere. Par removed from the gas is burned under boilers. The 
thermochemical efficiency of the process, based on the original energy of the coal is 72%; 
by crediting the tar burned under the boilers, it becomes 78%. 


Table 7. — Cost of Clean Producer Gas 


GAS MAKING, one day of 24 hr. 

Labor 

Materials 

Coal 

Cooling water 

Steam 

Power 

Total 

Total gas-making manufacturing cost . 

Cost per ton of coal 

Cost per ton of coal — gasification only. 

G-AS CLEANING 

Labor 

Cleaning plant. - 

Purifier room 


3 men @ $5 . OC 

...50.0 tons © 54.00 
.14.4 M gal. © 0.03 
. . 25.0 M lb. © 035 
125.0 kw.-hr. @0.02 


. 4 men © 55.4-0 
.1 man 


Total .• 

Materials 

Cooling water 285. 6 M gal. @ 50.03 

Steam — Recirculating pumps 1 2. 0 M lb. 

Heating primary water ... 1 5. 5 M lb. 

Heating tar 1.5 M lb. 

29.0 M lb. © $0.35 ' 

Power exhausters 1,625. 0 kw.-hr. © 0.02 

Purifying gas-coal of 2% sulphur, of which. 1 . 4% is removed by 
purifier or 1,400 lb. per day. An equal weight of oxide is 

used = 1,400 lb. oxide 

Total 

Total Cleaning Cost 

Cleaning cost per ton of coal 

Total 

TOTAL COSTS 

Total manufacturing cost 

Total manufacturing cost per ton of coal gasified 

Cost of operation exclusive of coal per ton of coal gasified. . . . 


5 15.00 


$ 200.00 

0.43 

8.75 

2.50 

211.68 

$226.6. 

4.53 

0.53 


21.60 

3.00 

$24.60 

5 8.57 


10. 15 
32.50 


10.00 


$1.72 


61.22 

85.82 

5312.50 


$312.50 

6,25 

2.24 


3. FUEL TOR GAS PRODUCERS 

Wood, peat, lignite, bituminous coal, anthracite and coke have been used in gas 
producers. When the gas is to be burned in a nearby furnace, a highly volatile fuel is 
suitable. If it has to be transported long distances or used in a gas engine, either elaborate 
scrubbers and tar extractors must be installed or the tars must be destroyed in the producer. 
For small power plants, anthracite or coke is preferred because the gas, when made in a 
simple up-draft producer, contains little tar. 

A bituminous coal that cakes very little is desirable, since caked coal must be broken 
up to give the air blast access to the whole fuel bed. On the other hand, it may be advan- 
tageous for some of the fine particles of coaL to cake together into larger pieces, since they 
axe less likely to restrict the gas passages. 

The Wellman Engineering Co., which builds large, mechanically-operated producers for 
supplying gas for furnaces says : “The most desirable coals for use in the producer are 
those running from 30% to 40% , volatile, 52% to 65% fixed carbon, with ash content 
under 15%. When a mechanical feeder is used, the coal should be crushed so as to pass 
through a 4-in. ring and may contain 35% of fines.’’ 

Ash that fuses at a comparatively low temperature will form clinkers, which oppose 
the passage of air, occupy space in the producer which should be occupied by fuel, and 
cling to the sides of the producer, reducing its effective area, and sometimes arching over. 
The fusibility of coal ash has been studied by Messrs. W. A. Selvig and A. C. Fieldnex, 
and the softening temperatures of the ash of the United States coals are found to range 
from 1900° F. to 3100° F. (See Coal Age , Jan. 2, April 17 and June 12, 1919; Jan. 22, 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 21, 1920. See also p. 4-26.) 

Coal having an ash fusion temperature of over 2200° F. is very satisfactory. 

II — 28 
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4. GENERAL DESIGN AND OPERATION OF GAS PRODUCERS 

The essential features of an efficient gas producer are given as: 1. Ability to continu- 
ously feed fuel. 2. Maintenance of a unifoim fuel and ash level. 3. Maintenance of 
uniform density of fire. 4. Ability to free the incandescent carbon from ash. 5. Uniform 
distribution of blast throughout the fuel bed. Other factors to be considered in producer 
design are: 6. Rate of gasification per square foot of fuel bed. 7. Depth, of fuel bed. 
8. Method of charging fuel, its rate of descent through the producer, and method of 
removing ash. 9. Means to control quantity of steam in the blast. 10. Construction 
and shape of shell. 

THE RATE OF GASIFICATION per unit area depends upon the size of fuel, caking 
properties of fuel, fusibility of ash, size of producer, depth of fuel bed and the steam satura- 
tion of the air blast. About 10 lb. of fuel per bq. ft. per hour appears to be the amount 
allowed in han d poked producers, designed to give off uniform gas over long periods. 
When the fuel bed of the producer is agitated mechanically, as much as 92 lb. per sq. ft. 
per hr. may be burned. 

THE DEPTH OF FUEL BED depends on the rate of gasification, and will be greater 
when the rate of gasification is greater. A homogeneous fuel bed 10 in. deep would be 
sufficient to give a good gas, and small producers have been used successfully with pea 
size anthracite, with provision for a maximum effective depth of fuel bed of only 18 in. 
The deep fuel bed requires a stronger blast, and is more difficult to poke, but it enables the 
ascending gas to give up more of its heat to the descending fuel. 

The Wellman Engineering Co. recommends examining the producer fire bed by pushing 
a rod through it, removing the rod, and observing the temperatures from its color. This 
company also says that to make a rich gas, the combustion zone should be 6 to 8 in. deep, 
and below it, the ash zone should never be less than 6 in. nor more than 15 in. above the 
blast cover; the green coal zone should be from 12 to 18 in. thick. It also points out that 
if the upper green coal zone is but 6 to 8 in. thick, the gas will leave the producer at 
1200° F., and have about 150 B.t.u. per cu. ft., but if maintained 8 to 15 in. deep, the gas 
will leave at 700° F. and contain 170 to 180 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 

C. D. Smith, fuel engineer, in a private communication states: The most suitable 
thickness depends upon the kind of coal, the rate of burning, and amount of poking. 
In hand poked producers the fuel bed is invariably thicker than in mechanical producers, 
due to irregular poking. 

CHAR GIN G OF THE FUEL. — The fuel may be charged intermittently into a hopper 
or hoppers on the producer cover, from which the fuel may be fed to the fire bed, by open- 
ing a lower valve, after closing the hopper cover. Or, the fuel may be fed mechanically 
at rates depending on the required rate of gasification. Preferably, the fuel should be 
charged as continuously as possible, and distributed uniformly over the fire. In all 
producers the hoppers are placed with the view of evenly distributing the fuel over the 
fuel bed. In some mechanically operated producers the fuel bed is fed from a hopper, 
situated between the central axis and wall, to a rotating fuel bed; in others the cover and 
hopper are rotated, in order to distribute the falling coal from the hopper evenly over the 
fuel bed. 

DESCENT OF THE FUEL. — Bituminous coal, if properly agitated, will descend 
through a producer, so as to leave all parts of the fuel bed exposed to the blast. If it is not 
agitated, the blast will pass through channels, reducing the effective area of the fuel bed, 
the gas will be poor, the temperature wiLl rise in the gas channels, and troublesome clinkers 
will form. 

Means are provided for poking either by hand or mechanically. 'With hand poking, 
the producer, at regular intervals, is carefully searched round the sides for clinkers, which 
are detached when found; the fuel bed is explored for any channels or hollows wnich may 
have formed; the surface of the fuel bed is broken up as it cakes together, and the fuel 
bed levelled. 

The fuel bed of some producers is agitated continuously by mechanical means. This 
tends to reduce the uneven temperatures, the formation of clinker and the caking of the 
coal. The shell or base of these mechanical producers may be rotated, the entire depth 
of the fuel bed may be agitated by pokers, the upper level of the fuel bed may be levelled 
only, or it may be levelled and agitated for a few inches below the surface to prevent the 
fuel caking. 

The best type of mechanical producer to use depends on the size of coal, its tendency 
to rake and the fusibility of its ash. The fuel bed of mechanical producers is poked by 
laborers from time to time, but the actual labor of poking will be less than in producers 
with no mechanical agitation. 
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REMOVAL OF ASH!. — The ash. may be rated through the "water lutes or ashpit by 
hand labor. When a dry ashpit is used, doors are provided for removing the ash. Some- 
times the bottom is an inverted cone with a door at the bottom, through which the ash 
falls on opening it. 

When removing ash by hand labor, the intervals between removals are farther apart 
than when removing ash mechanically, and the fuel bed has to descend further by vigorous 
poking when the larger quantity of ash is removed. The perfect ash remover would 
remove the ash as formed. The mechanical ash remover consists us ually of a plow which 
is held against the rotating ash bed, and forces the ashes out through the water lute. 

When grates are used, doors are provided through which clinker may be drawn periodi- 
cally from above the grates. 

CONTROL OF STEAM IN BLAST. — The most convenient means of controlling the 
steam saturation of the air blast lies in observing the saturation temperature ; the effect 
of the steam saturation has been already referred to. The steam for saturation may be 
supplied from a separate boiler, the exhaust of a steam engine, or it may be generated by 
waste heat from the gas producer itself, or by the waste heat from a gas engine. 

DISTRIBUTION OR AIR BLAST. — The air blast in most producers is admitted 
through a central tuyere or blast hood. Large producers generally are kept under pres- 
sure. Blast is supplied by a constant volume blower, a centrifugal blower or a stea m 
injector blower. Small gas-engine producer plants generally rely on the engine itself to 
draw air through the fuel bed, and scrubber resistance must be small to permit the gas 
engine to draw in its full charge. 

CONSTRUCTION AND SHAPE. — The producer usually consists of an outside shell 
of steel plate, open at the 


bottom if a water lute is 
used, into which it extends. 
The top usually is water- 
cooled, though occasionally 
it is crowned inside with 
brick. The shell is lined with 
good firebrick, which must be 
well laid. A water jacket 
sometimes is provided to 
assist in cooling the brick- 
work. 

Horizontal sections 
through the producer usually 
are circular, though some- 
times square. The walls are 
shaped either to keep the 
sectional area of the fuel bed 
constant, or to decrease it as 
fuel descends. Producers 
have been built with water- 
cooled walls, and in the 
Mond producer air and steam 
blast passes around the shell 



lief ore entering the producer, 
being thus preheated . 
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— Fig. 1 shows a mechanical Rig. 1 . R. D. Wood Gas Producer 

producer built by It. D. Wood 

<fe Co-, Philadelphia. The upper part of the shell is cylindrical. The lower part is 
conical, terminating in a bosh. Both shell and ash-pan rotate. The feeder is a ratchet- 
driven drum, with three pockets, rotating in a housing, the escape of gas being prevented 
by a water-seal. An adjustable deflector plate controls the discharge of coal to the center 
or wall of the producer. The fuel bed is stirred by a forged steel, water-cooled bar, set 
at an angle and revolved in a circle of diameter approximately half that of the produeer. 
The shell is rotated by a spur gear meshing into a gear ring on the shell, driven by a motor 
through a speed reducer. Blast is supplied by a turbo-blower. The blast pipe is in the 
center of the ash-pan, and terminates in a hood. Ashes are removed by an adjustable 
steel plow. All joints between stationary and rotating parts, through which gas could 
escape, are water-sealed. The produeer rotates once in every C min., and the stirrer rod 


once every 1.83 min. 

The Morgan producer (Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass.) is shown in 
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Fig. 2, The essential features of this machine are a rotating shell, levelcrs which con- 
tinuously level the fuel bed and agitate the fire, continuous coal feeding, and water-cooled 
walls. A gear ring drives the bottom of the producer, and also a central hub. Three 
Arms on the hub carry the water-cooled shell. The top of the producer is stationary , and 
is carried by three columns. The top is water-cooled, and supports the continuous 
feeders and the levelers. Its lower edge extends down into the water-jacket of the shell 
t h u s effectually sealing the producer. Ashes are removed by a stationary plow on the 
rotating bottom. Blast is furnished through a central tuyere by means of a steam ejector, 
which delivers air through a nest of Venturi tubes underneath a hood. The additional 
steam necessary for gas making is introduced into the central tuyere through a by-pass. 
The quantity of steam is readily controlled to coincide with the gas-making requirements. 
This type of machine has continuously gasified as much as 8000 lb. of coal per hr. 

In the Wellman mechanical producer, Fig. 3 (Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland), 
the ash pan and shell revolve and the top is stationary. The coal feed comprises two 
bells so timed that one bell always is closed gas tight. The rate of feed is controlled by 
a variable speed vane wheel operated by ratchet wheel and adjustable stroke crank. 

The water-cooled poker is set at an 
angle, with the point in advance, 
and swings in an arc from the center 
to the side wall. This causes a gentle 
lifting of the semi-plastic coal mass, 
making it porous for the free exit of 
the gas and closing holes and pipes. 
The blast hood is mounted on the 
ash pan and gives a uniform blast 
over the entire area of the producer. 
The ash-pan is stopped three times 
in each revolution of the shell for 
approximately 21° total, to loosen 
up the ash bed. Scrapers and ejec- 
tors force the ashes to the outside 
of the pan where they are removed 
continuously by the stationary ash 
plow. 

Fig. 4 is a simple suction pro- 
ducer. Coal is charged to the hop- 
per V at the top, thence after 
closing the cover it is passed through 
a valve to the fuel bed. 

The air enters at the left through 
A, passes into a saturator B, where 
it becomes saturated with steam 
evaporated from water which has 
been heated by the gas engine. 
This water enters the scrubber at 
the top, trickles down over the coke, 
and passes to the water seal R. The 
saturated air passes through C to 
the producer ashpit, up through shaking grates D to the body of the producer E. 
Gas leaves through F and G to H, where it may be either discharged to the atmos- 
phere when starting, or passed down through K, up through a water scrubber L, and 
co a moisture trap M. This producer is intended for use with any good, clean Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite, with a calorific value of 12,500 B.t.u. per pound or over, less than 
15% ash, and less than 1 1 / 2 % sulphur. Either pea or No. 1 Buckwheat sizes may be 
used. 

PRODUCER OPERATION". — The following notes on producer operation are 
abstracted from the operating instructions issued by R. D. Wood & Co. 

Starting. — Ash-pan should "be filled level with hard dry ashes free from coal and coke, using 
only those that will not pass a 1 / 2 -in. screen. If coal-free ash is not available, clinker or firebrick 
broken to 2-in. cubes, may be used, Freedom from coal and coke is highly important, as combustible 
in the ash will form clinker, clogging the blast hood. When the ash is in place, porosity of the bed 
should be ascertained by operating the blower. 

Cover ash bed with small dry wood to depth of 18 in., and sprinkle wood with kerosene. Turn 
water into the water-cooling system, and close fuel entrance from feeder. Light the wood by 
dropping lighted oil-soaked waste through poke-holes. Gradually increase water supply to cooling 
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system as heat increases in producer. The wood should be burned as slowly as possible, to heat the 
brickwork thoroughly and uniformly. 

When the wood has burned to a charred mass, purge the producer of smoke, and close poke holes 
on top plate. Begin feeding coal through the feeder, and start the blower. The pressure at the 
bottom of the producer should be about 1 1 /$ in. of water or less. Exhaust steam from the turbo- 
blower should be turned into the blast pipe. The fire should not be forced, but burned slowly for 
several hours to form a heavy coat of tar and soot on the underside of the top plate. When the bed. 
has been built to a gas-making 
condition, the coal feed should be 
increased to the amount necessary 
to produce the desired quantity 
of gas. 

Operation. — Blast pressure 
should be increased to a point 
where coal will be burned at the 
rate it is fed. Moisture in the 
blast should be kept sufficiently 
high to prevent formation of 
clinker. Blast saturation is indi- 
cated by the temperature in the 
blast pipe, which should be from 
130° to 150° F. The proper tem- 
perature is determined by the 
amount of coal burned to pro- 
duce the required quantity of gas. 

Excess steam will cool the fire, and 
cause the bed to become tarry. A 
cool bed causes clinker and hot 
gas. Excess pressure at the bot- 
tom of the producer may cause 
ignition of gas in the producer. 

Gas temperature should be be- 
tween 1,300° and 1,400° F., and 
bottom pressure about 4 l/g in. of 
water when burning 30 tons of 
coal per 24 hr. Bottom pressure 
usually must be increased for 
higher fuel consumption or when 
the bed becomes packed. 

Ash level should be kept at a 
depth of 21 to 25 in. over the blast 
hood. Depth of ash should be 

ascertained every hour by insertion of a measuring rod for a period of 75 sec. in the poke-holes, the 
holes at the center being used to determine depth over the hood. The heated portion of the rod 
will show the location of the fire, and the black portion below it the depth of ashes. The producer 
should be stopped while measurements are 
being taken. The level of the top of fuel 
bed is found by a rod inserted in the poke- 
holes, and resting on top of the coal. The 
distance below top of producer should be 
approximately 54 in. 

Shutting-down. — To burn out producer, 
shut off the coal supply and allow feeder 
to operate until empty. When gas has left 
producer, insert slide in blast pipe and 
shut down the blower. Open the poke- 
holes, open feeder slides and doors on gas 
exit flue to burn out soot. The producer 
should continue to rotate until it is time to 
open the doors. During burning out, the 
fuel bed should be examined for clinker or 
fire ring on the walls. Clinker should be 
broken up with a hand poker, and fire ring 
cut from the walls. 

CLEANING AND COOLING GAS. 

— Gas leaving a producer contains tar 
in the form of vapor, dust and soot produced by the decomposition of hydrocarbons. 
Weill ( Manchester Assoc. Engrs., 1912), referring to up-draft bituminous producers, states 
that the gas contains 10 to 12 grams of tar per cubic meter, 3 to 5 grams of heavy dust 
per cubic meter, and 9 to 11 grams of soot per cubic meter. The tar, soot and dust 
content may remain in the gas if the furnace is near the producer; in fact the tar both 
adds to the calorific value of the fuel and renders the flame luminous. But if the gas has 
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to be transported long distances or used in. a gas engine, it is cleaned to prevent the 
deposition of tar, and cooled to raise its calorific value per unit volume. . 

Gas made from low volatile fuels can be cleaned usually by first passing it up through 
a simple form of water scrubber, and then through a scrubber filled with sawdust. Special 
tar extractors are required to remove the tar from gas made from bituminous fuels in 
up-draft producers. 

REMOVAL OF TAR. — There are several methods of removing the tax. A common 
method is to pass it through a centrifugal cleaner, which really is a badly-designed fan. 
Weill (Manchester Ass oc. Engrs., 1912) gives the following particulars of a cooling and 
purification plant for a 1000-H.p. producer, gasifying 930 lb. of fuel per hour. 

The Mond washer referred to is a water spraying device in which revolves a dasher; 
the cleaners are the centrifugal cleaners referred to above. Temperatures, deg. F., 
entering Mond washer, over 752; entering No. 1 cleaner, 120; entering No. 2 cleaner, 90; 
entering sawdust scrubber, 57 ; cooling water, 46 ; atmosphere, 50. 

Grams Tar per cu. meter Percent Extracted 


Leaving producer 

11.68 

0.0 

* ‘ Mond washer 

4.30 

62.9 

4 ‘ No. 1 cleaner 

1 . 55 

22.8 

4 4 No. 2 cleaner 

0.30 

10.8 

4 1 sawdust scrubber. . 

0.04 

2.2 


The Smith Tar Extractor. (Trans. A.S.M.E., xxxv, p. 837). — The Smith tar extractor consists 
of a mat of glass wool, through which the gas is forced by a blower under a pressure of several lb. 
per sq. in. The fall in pressure in passing through the mat is from 2 to 4 lb. per sq. in. The tar 
particles, in passing through the mat, collect to form larger drops which fall out of the gas into a trap. 

Flixm and Dreffein Tar Extractor consists of a tapered plug, heavily threaded, fitted into a 
female similarly threaded. The plug is mounted upon a vertical shaft, which has a thread the same 
pitch as the plug. The threaded part of the shaft passes through an outside yoke. Accordingly, 
the plug may be screwed up or down and remain in mesh with the female thread, but not in contact 
with it. The width of passage or channel between the threads is varied through changing the 
position of the plug. The dirty gas enters the tar extractor above the plug and is drawn through 
by means of the suction produced by the gas exhauster. In the upper chamber of the extractor, 
above the plug, are water sprays. Water is used to further cool the gas and also to act as a vehicle 
for maintaining the flow of tar and soot removed from the gas. Only a small volume of water is 
used for this purpose. 

The position of the plug is determined by the drop in pressure necessary to overcome the resis- 
tance resulting from the restricted passages, which resistance is indicated by a differential gage. 
An average drop in pressure of approximately 1 lb. is carried, thereby setting up a gas velocity 
greater than two miles per minute. At this exceedingly high velocity, the small particles of tar 
strike against the threads, causing a thin film of liquor, which results in a stream of tar that is 
drained off from the bottom <?f the extractors into a settling tank. Wherever there is a thread, the 
gas must change its direction and the tar particles strike the metal surfaces with great force. At 
each thread, the gas changes its direction twice, so that in a tar extractor having a plug of ten 
threads, there are twenty impacts, being more than can be obtained in any mechanical device. 
This tar extractor can be adjusted for varying rates of gas flow. At light loads, the plug is screwed 
up to give small width of channel for the gas. 

GAS PRODUCERS WITH RECOVERY OF AMMONIA.— About 60 to 75% of the 
nitrogen of a fuel gasified in a producer will pass off as ammonia, if sufficient steam is used 
in the blast to prevent the temperature rising. The ammonia formed is brought into 
contact with sulphuric acid and combines with it to form ammonium sulphate, thus: 
2NH S + H 2 S0 4 = (NH 4 )2S0 4 , 

34 lb. + 98 lb. = 132 lb. 

Since 132 lb. of ammonium sulphate contains 2S lb. of nitrogen, the greatest quantity of 
ammonium sulphate which may be recovered from 2000 lb. of fuel containing 1% nitrogen 
is 94 lb. The ammonium sulphate formed is in. a weak solution, from which the water 
must be driven off by evaporation. In the Mond ammonia-recovery producer plant 
about 2 tons of steam are used per ton of coal, one-half of which steam conies from recupera- 
tion towers. The air blast is saturated with steam at about 185° P. 

Tests by Bone and Wheeler (Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1907, No. 1, p. 154) on a Mond 
producer, show the effects of the steam saturation of the blast on the ammonia recovery. 
The coal contained 1.39% N, which, if all recovered, would correspond to 147 lb. of 
ammonium sulphate per 2249 lb. of coal; the ton. used below is the ton of 2240 lb. 


Steam saturation temperature, deg. F 

140 

149 

158 

1G7 

176 

1000 cubic feet of gas per ton 

138 

134 

141 

146 

147 

Gross B.t.u. per cu. ft. (29.92 in. and 32° F.) . . 

155 

154 

146 

141 

138 

Lb. of steam per lb. of coal gasified. . 

0.45 

0.55 

9.80 

1.10 

1.55 

Cu. ft. of air (32° F. and 29.92 in.) per lb. of coal 

37 

35 

37 

37 

37 

Lb. of NH 3 in gas as (NHdaSO* per ton of coal.. . 

39 

45 

51 

65 

72 
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A large plant, working continuously, is necessary for economical by-product recovery, 
in order to make the capital investment on the ammonia-recovery plant pay. By-product 
recovery producer plants are working on coal and peat. 'With peat, the gases leaving the 
incandescent zone rise up through the raw peat and dry it, thus permitting peat of a fairly 
high moisture content to be used. 

Tests by Benny and Kxubbs (JEngg., Jan. 27, 1922) on a Mond producer plant showed 
the by-product recovery per ton (2240 lb.) of eoal with. 1.4% N, to be ammonium sulphate 
60.4 lb., pitch 35.4 lb., washer dust 100 lb., washer liquor as (NHa) 0.76 lb. The thermal 
efficiency, on net coal gas value and gross heat used on plant, was only 42.7%. Mean 
composition of gas, CO, 10 %; C0 2 , 14.9%; H s , 24.2%; NT 2 , 47.8%; CH 4 ,3.1%. 

SPACE REQUIRED FOR PRODUCER PLANTS will depend on the rate of gasifi- 
cation per unit area of fuel bed, on the size and number of scrubbers and other factors. 
See Tables 8 and 9. 


Table 8. — Space Required for Anthracite Producer Plant 


Rating, 1,000 B.t.u. per hour 

250 

500 

750 

1,000 

1,250 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 

Diameter of producer, in , 

42 

54 

60 

66 

72 

78 

90 

10S 

Foundation (suction), feet square. .. . 

4.5 

5.5 

6 

6,5 

7 

7.5 

8. 5 

10 

Foundation (pressure), width, above by 

8.5 

9.5 

10 

10.5 

11 

11.5 

12. 5 

14 

Height of producer, ft 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Minimum head room, ft 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

20 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Minimum length of building, inside, ft. 

14 

14.75 

15.25 

16.5 

16.75 

17.75 

20.5 

22 

Minimum width of building, inside, ft. 

13.5 

14.25 

14.75 I 

16 

16 

17 

17.5 

19 


Producer plants for semi-anthracite would be installed in buildings of about the same 
size as above for the same output. 

Table 9. — Space Required for Mechanically Operated Producer Plants 
for Bituminous Coal 

Rating, 1,000 B.t.u. per hour 6,000 20,000 to 25,000 • 30,000 to 35,000 

Size, outside diameter of generator, ft. 9 14 I 16 

Floor BTiacB, approximately, ft 21X33 29X46 I 36X55 

A modern (1935) mechanical producer, 10 ft. internal diameter requires a building 
space about 18 ft. square. 

5. TESTING GAS PRODUCERS 

The usual primary obj ect of a gas-producer test is to determine the ratio of the chemical 
heat energy of the gas to the energy in the fuel. Other objects may be to determine the 
calorific value of the gas, its tar and soot contents, the difficulties encountered in operating 
the producer, the ammonia in the gas, the steam used in the air blast, and the resistance of 
the fuel bed to the blast. See Test Code for Gas Producers, p. 16-50. 


6. PROPERTIES OF PRODUCER GAS 

THE CALORIFIC VALUE OF THE GAS may be determined directly by a contin- 
uous-flow, constant-pressure gas calorimeter or from the analysis of the gas. Tables 10 
to 13, inclusive (prepared byG. W. Jones of the U. S. Bureau of Mines) enable the calorific 
value to be rapidly determined from the analysis; Table 14 (also prepared by Mr. Jones) 
enables the cubic feet of gas per pound of carbon in the gas to be determined. 

Use of Tables. Example . — The gross calorific value of a gas containing 0O 2 , 10.S; 
C 2 H 4 , 0.5; CO, 17.7 ;CEU, 2.4 ; Hjs, 10.2%, will be 7.9 4-57.2 4” 24.2 4- 33.1 = 122.4 B.t.u. 
per cu. ft. at 60° F. and 29.92 in. of mercury. 

The cubic feet of gas at 60° F. and 29.92 in. of mercury per lb. C in the gas is read from 
the tables by observing the total of the percentage of C0 2 , CO, CH 4 and twice the per- 
centage of C 2 H 4 ; this will be 10.8 + (0.5 X 2 ) 4" 17.7 4- 2.4 = 31.9, and the cubic feet 
of gas per pound of carbon corresponding to 31.9 (Table 14) is 98.7. Supposing the fuel 
to contain 70%, carbon, of which 2 % goes to the ash and 1 % to tar and soot, the cubic 
feet of gas per pound of fuel will be 98.7 X 0.67 = 66 . 1 cu. ft. The chemical energy in 
the gas per pound of fuel will be 66.1 X 122.4 = 8100 B.t-u.; so that if the calorific value 
of the fuel be 10,000 B.t.u. per lb., the efficiency, based on the gross calorific value, will be 
81%. To obtain the net calorific value from the gross calorific value, it is necessary to 
subtract the latent heat of steam, at some arbitrary temperature, formed by burning 
H 2 , CHI 4 , and C 2 H 4 , from the gross calorific value. If the latent heat of steam at 60° F. 
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be chosen. (1058.2 per lb.), the net calorific value may be obtained by deducting 

0.5Hjs% + CH 4 % ■+ C 2 BU% from the gross calorific value. Thus, the net calorific 
value of the above gas will be 

(122.4 — 5.1 - 2.4 - 0.5) = 114.4 B.t.u.per cu. ft. 

THEORETICAL FLAME TEMPERATURE. — Calorific intensity, or theoretical 
flame temperature, is the highest temperature that can be reached when a gas burns at 
constant pressure in air so that the sole gases present after combustion are the oxidized 
gas and nitrogen. It is higher than the maximum temperature in an actual flame, because 
when gas bums, it does not bum completely, instantaneously, and it loses heat by radia- 
tion. The calorific intensity is calculated by dividing the net calorific value of the gas by 
the mean thermal capacity of the products of combustion over the temperature range. 

The calculated values for the same gases vary with the values chosen for the mean 


Table 1C. — Hydrogen — H 2 


Gross calorific value, B.fc.u. per cu. ft. at 60° F. and 29.92 in. of mercury 


Percent 

0.0 

0 . 1 

0 . 2 

0 . 3 

0 . 4 

0 . 5 

0 . 6 

0 . 7 

0.8 

0 . 9 

5 

16.2 

16.6 

16.9 

17.2 

17.5 

17.9 

18.2 

18.5 

18.8 

19.2 

6 

19.5 

19.8 

20.1 

20.5 

20.8 

21.1 

21 .4 

21 .8 

22.1 

22.4 

7 

22.7 

23.1 

23.4 

23.7 

24.0 

24.4 

24.7 

25.0 

25.3 

25.7 

8 

26.0 

26.3 

26.6 

27.0 

27.3 

27.6 

27.9 

28.3 

28.6 

28.9 

9 

29.2 

29.6 

29.9 

30.2 

30.5 

30.8 

31.2 

31.5 

31 .8 

. 32.2 

10 

32.5 

32.8 

33.1 

33 5 

33.8 

34.1 

34.5 

34.8 

35.1 

35.4 

11 

35.8 

36.1 

36.4 

36.7 

37.1 

37.4 

37.7 

38.0 

38.4 

38.7 

12 

39.0 

39.3 

39.7 

40.0 

40.3 

40.6 

41 .0 

41 .3 

41 .6 

41 .9 

13 

42.3 

42.6 

42.9 

43.2 

43.6 

43.9 

44.2 

44.5 

44.9 

45.2 

14 

45.5 

45.8 

46.2 

46.5 

46.8 

47.2 

47.5 

47,8 

48,1 

48.5 

15 

48.8 

49.1 

49.4 

49.7 

50.1 

50.4 

50.8 

51.0 

51 .4 

51.7 

1 * 

52.0 

52.3 

52.7 

53.0 

53.3 

53.6 

54.0 

54.3 

54.6 

54.9 

17 

55.3 

55.6 

55.9 

56.2 

56.6 

56.9 

57.2 

57.5 

57.9 

58.2 

18 

58,5 

58.8 

59.2 

59 5 

59.8 

60.1 

60.5 

60.8 

61 .1 

61.4 

19 

61.8 

62.1 

62.4 

62.7 

63.1 

63.4 

63.7 

64.0 

64.4 

64.7 

20 

65.0 

65.3 

65.6 

66.0 

66.3 

66.6 

67.0 

67.3 

67.6 

67.9 

21 

68.2 

68.6 

68.9 

69.2 

69.5 

69.9 

70.2 

70.5 

70.8 

71.2 

22 

71.5 

71.8 

72 . 1 

72.5 

72.8 

73 1 

73.4 

73.8 

74 . 1 

74.4 

23 

74.7 

75 . 1 

75.4 

75.7 

76 . 1 

76.4 

76.7 

77.0 

77 4 

, 77.7 

24 

78.0 

78.3 

78.7 

79.0 

79.3 

79.6 

79.9 

80.3 

80.6 

80.9 

25 

81.2 

81.6 

81.9 

82,2 

82.6 

82.9 

83.2 

83.5 

83.8 

84.2 

26 

84 . 5 

84.8 

85 . 1 

85.5 

85.8 

86 . 1 

86.4 

86.8 

87 . 1 

87.4 

27 

87.8 

88 . 1 

88.4 

88,7 

89.0 

89.4 

89.7 

90.0 

90.3 

90.7 

28 

91.0 

91.3 

91.6 

92.0 

92.3 

92.6 

92.9 

93.3 

93.6 

93.9 

29 

94.3 

94.6 

94.9 

95.2 

95.6 

95.9 

96.2 

96.5 

96.8 

97.2 

30 

97.5 

97.8 

98 . 1 

98.5 

98.8 

99 . 1 

99,4 

99.8 

100.1 

100.5 

31 

IOO . 8 

101.0 

1 0 1 . 4 

101.8 

102 . 1 

102.4 

102 . 8 

103 . 1 ! 

103.4 

103.7 

32 

104.0 

104.3 

104.7 

105.0 

105.3 

105 . 7 

106.0 

106,3 ! 

106.6 

106.9 

33 

107 . 3 

107.6 

107,9 

108.3 

108 . 6 

108.9 

109 . 2 

109. 5 ! 

109.9 

110.2 

34 

110.5 

110.8 

111.2 

| 111.5 

111.8 

112.2 

112.5 

112.8 

113 . 1 ■ 

113.4 

35 

113.8 

114 . 1 

114.4 

114.7 

115 . 1 

115.4 

115.7 

116 . 1 

116.4 

116.7 

36 

117.0 

117.3 

117 . 7 

118.0 

118.3 

118 . 7 

119.0 

119.3 

119 . 6 

119.9 

37 

120 . 3 

120.6 

120.9 

121.2 

121.5 

121.8 

122 . 2 

122 . 5 

122.8 

123.2 

38 

123 . 5 

123.8 

124 . 1 

124.5 

124 . 8 

125 . 1 

125 . 5 

125 . 8 

126 . 1 

126.4 

39 

126.7 

127.0 

I 127.3 

127.7 

128.0 

128.3 

128.7 

129.0 

129.4 

129.7 

40 

130.0 

130.3 

130.7 

131.0 

131.3 

131.7 

132.0 

132 . 3 

132.7 

133.0 

41 

133.3 

133 . 6 

133.9 

134.2 

134 . 6 

134 . 9 

135 . 2 

135 . 6 

135 . 9 

136.2 

42 

136 . 5 

136 . 8 

137.2 

, 137.5 

137 . 8 

138 . 1 

138 . 5 

138 . 8 

139 . 1 

139 . 5 

43 

139 . 8 

140 . 1 

140 . 4 

140.8 

141 . 1 

141 . 4 

141.7 

142 . 0 

142 . 3 

142 . 7 

44 

143.0 

143.3 

143.6 

| 144.0 

144.3 

144 . 7 

145 . 0 

145.3 

145.6 

146.0 

45 

146.3 

146 . 6 

146 . 9 

147.2 

147 . 6 

147 . 9 

148 . 2 

148 . 6 

148.9 

149 . 2 

46 

149 . 5 

I 149.8 

150 . 2 

150.5 

150 . 8 

151 . 2 

151 . 5 

15 1.8 

152.2 

152.5 

47 

152 . 8 

153 . 1 

153 . 4 

153 . 7 

154 . 1 

154 . 4 

154 . 7 

155.0 

155 . 4 

155 . 7 

48 

156 . 0 

156.3 

156 . 7 

157 . 0 

157 . 3 

157 . 7 

158 . 0 

158 . 3 

158 . 6 

159.0 

49 

159.3 

159.6 

159 . 9 

160 . 2 

160 . 6 

160 . 9 

161.2 

161 . 6 

161.9 

162 . 2 

50 

162 . 5 

162.8 

163 . 2 

163 . 5 

163 . 8 

164 . 2 

164 . 5 

164 . 8 

165 . 2 

165 . 5 

51 

165 . 8 

166 1 

166 . 4 

166 . 7 

167 . 1 

167 . 4 

167 . 7 

168 . 0 

168 . 4 

168 . 7 

52 

169 . 0 

169 3 

169 . 7 

170.0 

170 . 3 

170 . 6 

171.0 

171 . 3 

17 1 . 6 

172.0 

53 

172 . 3 

172 6 

172 . 9 

173 . 2 

173 . 6 

173 . 9 

174 . 2 

174 . 6 

174 . 9 

175.2 

54 

175 . 5 

175 . 8 

176 . 2 

176 . 5 

176 . 8 

177 . 2 

177 . 5 

177 . 8 

178 . 1 

178 . 4 
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Table 11. — Carbon Monoxide — CO 
Gross calorific value, B.t.u. per cu. ft. at 60° F. and 29.92 in, 


.. of mercury 


0.5 1 0.6 
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thermal capacity of the gases which over a long temperature range are not known precisely, 
and various values are used. The calorific intensities calculated below are based on Pier’s 
values for the specific heat of gases, determined by the explosive method. The mean 
molecular specific heats given in Table 16 are based on Pier’s experiments and are in 


Table 13. — Ethylene — C 2 K 4 

Gross calorific value, B.t.u. per cu. ft. at G0° F. and 29.92 in. of mercury 


Percent 

0.0 

0 . 1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0 . 8 

0 . 9 

0 

0.0 

1.6 

3.2 

4 . 8 

6.3 

7.9 

9.5 

11 .1 

12.8 

14.3 

\ 

15.8 

17.4 

19.0 

20.6 

22 . 1 

23.7 

25.3 

26.9 

28.5 

30.1 

2 

31.6 

33.2 

34.8 

36 . 4 

38 . 0 

39.6 

41.1 

42.7 

44.3 

45.9 

3 

47.5 

49 . 1 

50.7 

52.2 

53 . 8 

55.4 

57.0 

58.6 

60.2 

61 .8 

4 

63.4 

64.9 

66.5 

68 . 1 

69 . 7 

71.3 

72.9 

74.4 

76.0 

77.6 


Table 14. — Cubic Feet of Gas per Pound cf Carbon in Gas 

Gas measured at GO 0 T. and 29.92 in. of mercury 


Percent 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0,6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

10 

315 

312 

309 

306 

303 

300 

297 

294 

292 

289 

11 

286 

284 

281 

279 

276 

274 

271 

269 

267 

265 

12 

262 

260 

258 

236 

254 

252 

250 

248 

246 

244 

13 

242 

240 

238 

237 

235 

233 

231 

230 

228 

226 

14 

225 

223 

222 

220 

21 9 

217 

216 

214 

213 

211 

15 

210 

209 

207 

206 

204 

203 

202 

200 

199 

198 

16 

197 

195.5 

194 . 5 

193 

192 

191 

189 . 5 

188 

187 

186 

17 

185 

184 

183 

182 

181 

180 

179 

178 

177 

176 

18 

175 

174 

173 

172 

171 

170 

169 

168 

167 

166 

19 

166 

165 

164 

163 

162 

162 

16 1 

160 

159 

158 

20 

157.5 

157 

156 

155 

154.5 

153 . 5 

153 

152 

151.5 

151 

21 

150 

149 . 5 

148 . 5 

148 

147 . 5 

146 . 5 

146 

145 

144.5 

144 

22 

143 

142.5 

142 

141 

140 . 5 

140 

139 . 5 

139 

138 

137.5 

23 

137 

136 . 5 

136 

135 

134.5 

134 

133.5 

133 

132 . 5 

132 

24 

131 

130.5 

130 

129.5 

129 

128.5 

128 

127.5 

127 

126.5 

25 

126 

125.5 

125 

124.5 

124 

123.5 

123 

122.5 

122 

121.5 

26 

121 

120 . 5 

120 

119.5 

119.5 

119 

1 18.5 

118 

117 . 5 

117 

27 

117 

116.5 

116 

115.5 

115 

1 14.5 

114 

113 . 5 

1 1 3 . 5 

113 

28 

112 . 5 

112 

11 1.5 

11 1.5 

111 

1 10.5 

110 

110 

109 . 5 

109 

29 

108.5 

108 

108 

107.5 

107 

107 

106.5 

106 

106 

105 . 5 

30 

105 

104.5 

104.5 

104 

103.5 ! 

103 

103 

102.5 

102 

102 

31 

101 . 5 

101 

101 

100.5 

100.5 

IOO 

99.7 

99.3 

99 . 0 

98 . 7 

32 

98 . 5 

98.2 

97.9 

97.6 

97.3 

97.0 

96.7 

96.4 

96 . 1 

95 . 8 

33 

95 . 5 

95.2 

94.9 

94.6 

94.3 

94.0 

93.8 

93.5 

93 . 2 

92 . 9 

34 

92.7 

92.4 

92 . 1 

91.9 

91.6 

91.3 

91.1 

90.8 : 

90.5 

90 . 3 

35 

90 . 0 

89,8 

89.5 

89.3 

89.0 

88.8 

88.5 

88.3 1 

88.0 

87 . 8 

36 

87 . 5 

87,3 

87,0 

86.8 

86.5 

86.3 

86 . 1 

85.8 

85 . 6 

85 . 4 

37 

85 . 1 

84.9 

84.7 

84.5 

84.2 

84.0 

83.8 

83.6 

83 . 4 

83 . 2 

38 

82 . 9 

82,7 

82 . 5 

82.3 

82 . 1 

81 .9 

81.6 

81.4 

81.2 

81.0 

39 

80.8 

80.6 

80.3 

80.1 

79.9 

79.7 

79.5 

79.3 

79 . 1 

78.9 

40 

78 . 7 

78.5 

78.3 

78 . 1 

77.9 

77.8 

77.6 

77.4 

77.2 

77 . 0 

41 

76.8 

76.6 ! 

76,5 

76.3 

76.1 

75.9 

75.7 

75.5 

i 75 3 

75 . 2 

42 

75 . 0 

74.8 

74.6 

74.5 

74.3 

74 , 1 

73.9 

73.7 

1 73.6 

73 . 4 

43 

73.2 

73 . 1 

72.9 

72.7 

72.5 

72.4 

72.2 

72 . 1 

71.9 

71.7 

44 

71.6 

71 .4 

71.3 

71.1 

70.9 

70.8 

70.6 

70.5 

70.3 

70.2 

45 

70.0 

69.8 

69.7 

69.5 

69.4 

69.2 

69.1 

68.9 

68.7 

68.6 

46 

68 . 5 

68.3 

68. 2 

68.0 

67.9 

67.7 

67.6 

67.5 

67.3 

67 . 2 

47 

67.0 

66,9 

66.7 

66.6 

66.4 

66.3 

66. 1 

66.0 

65.9 

65.7 

48 

65.6 

63.5 

65.3 

65.2 

65.1 

64.9 

64.8 

64.7 

64.5 

64 . 4 

49 

64.3 

64. 1 

64.0 

63.9 

63.7 

63.6 

63.5 

63.4 

63.3 

63 . 1 

50 

63.0 

62.9 

62.7 

62.6 

62.5 

62.3 

62.2 

62.1 

62.0 

61.9 

51 

61.7 

61 .6 

61 .5 

61 .4 

61 .3 

61.1 

61 .0 

60.9 

60.8 

60.7 

52 

1 60.5 

60.4 

60.3 

60.2 

60.1 

60.0 

59.9 

59.8 

59.8 

59.7 

53 

59.5 

59.3 

59.2 

59.1 

58.9 

58.8 

58.7 

58.6 

58.5 

58.4 

54 

58.3 

58.2 

58.1 

58.0 

57.9 

57.8 

57.7 

57.6 

57.5 

57.4 

55 

57.3 

57.2 

57.1 

57.0 

56.9 

56.8 

56.7 

56.6 

56.5 

56,4 

5 t > 

56.3 

56.2 

56.1 

56.0 

55.9 

55.8 

55.7 

55.6 

55.5 

55.4 

57 

55.3 

55.2 

55.1 

55.0 

54.9 

54.8 

54.7 

54.6 

54.5 

54.4 

58 

54.3 

54.2 

54.1 

54.0 

53.9 

53.8 

53.7 

53.6 

53.6 

53.5 

59 

53.4 

53 .3 

53.2 

53.1 

53.0 

52.9 

52.8 

52.7 

52.6 

52.5 
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B.t.u. per pound-molecule per deg. F. difference, or in calories per gram-molecule pei 
deg. O- difference. To obtain the specific beat (B.t.u. per lb. per deg. F.), tbe values 
given must be divided by the molecular weight o f the gas. 

Thus, 8.02 X (4500 — 32) = B.t.u. required at constant pressure to raise 28 lb. of 
CO or N 2 or 32 lb. of 0 2 from 32° F. to 4500° F„ and 8.02 -s- 28 = 0.286, is the mean 
specific heat of N 2 or CO over this range. 

C ALCTT L ATIO If OF CALORIFIC INTENSITIES. — The net calorific value of a pound- 
molecule of hydrogen is 104,750 B.t.u. and the mean thermal capacity per degree of the 
products of combustion in air (1.S9 vol. N 2 and 1 vol. H 2 0 per vol. H 2 ) over the approxi- 
mate temperature range = (1.89 X 7.9) -+ 11.34 = 11.34 -f 14.93 = 26.27, and the rise 
in temperature above 32° F. = 104,750 •*- 26.27 = 3985° F. 

Similarly for CO, the thermal capacity per degree of 1.89 molecule of N 2 and one 
molecule CO 2 “ (1.89 X 8) -j- 12.65 = 15.12 -f- 12.65 = 27.77, and rise in temperature — 
122,606 -5- 27.77 = 4420° F. 

For methane, the theoretical Same temperature — 3720° F., which is lower than that 
of either H 2 or CO, although the calorific value of methane ia about three times tha t of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 

The actual maximum flame temperature measured by Fery ( [Comptes Rendu, 137, 1903, 
p. 909) for a free hydrogen flame in air was 3452° F., or about 600° F. less than the calcu- 
lated flame temperature for hydrogen. 

The maximum temperature measured in a Bunsen flame, burning CO, when 29.5 
volumes of CO were present in 100 volumes of the air-CO mixture, is given in the Gas 
World, April 10, 1915, p. 413, as 3220° F., or about 1270° F. below the calculated tempera- 
ture; a maximum temperature of 3330° F. was obtained with 34% CO in the mixture. 
The maximum speed mixture of CO and air contains 45 to 60% CO, and evidently the 
higher temperature above the complete combustion mixture (29.5% CO) is due to a 
smaller, more intense flame with 34% CO. 

THEORETICAL FLAME TEMPERATURE OF PRODUCER GAS. — The tempera^ 
ture of a producer gas flame is less than that of either of the component combustible gases, 
because it contains inert gases. 

Tables 17 and 18 and the subjoined calculations show the flame temperatures and 
other calculations of the combustion of producer gas. From these tables, tbe mayirmim 
rise in temperature is (2940 — 60) ~ 2880° F., since the sensible heat content of the gas 

Table 15. — Properties of Combustible Gases Found in Producer Gas 



Carbon 

Monoxide 

Hydrogen] Methane 

Ethylene 

Formula. . . . 

CO 

h 2 

ch 4 

c 2 h 4 

Molecular weight 

28 . 60 

2.016 

16.03 

28.03 

Specific gravity (air = I). 

0.9672 

0.0695 

0.5545 

0.9748 

Gross B .t.u. per lb.. 

4370 

61,100 

23,800 

21,400 

Gross B.t.u. per cu. ft. at 60° F. and 29.92 in. 

323 

325 

1,008 

1,583 

Net B.t.u. per cu. ft. . 

323 

275 

908 

1,483 

Cu. ft. of air to burn 1 cu. ft. gas 

2.39 

2.39 

9. 56 

14.34 

Cu. ft- gases per cu. ft. of gas (burned in air) composed 
of: 

| 2.89 

2.89 

10. 56 

15.34 

C0 2 

1.00 


1. 0 

2. 00 

h 2 o 

0.00 


2. 0 

2. 00 


1 .89 


7. 56 

I !. 34 

Gross B.t.u. per cu. ft. of gas-air mixture 

95.3 

95.9 

95. 5 

103. 2 


Table 16. — Molecular Specific Heats of Gases per Degree at Constant Pressure 

(Pier’s Values) 


t, 

Deg. F. 

11. t.u. per lb.-molecule per deg. F. or Calories per gram-molecule 
per deg. C. Mean Values 32° F. or 0° C. to t 

t , 

Deg. C. 

N 2 , CO, O 2 

HaO 

CO -2 

32 

6.90 

8.07 

8.80 

0 

500 

7.02 

8.20 

9.60 

260 

1,000 

7.14 

8.40 

10.3 1 

538 

1,500 

7.27 

8.65 

10.91 

816 

2,000 

7.39 

8.87 

1 1 .40 

1,094 

2,500 

7.52 

9.27 

11.80 

1,371 

3,000 

7.64 

9.79 

12.10 

1,649 

3,500 

7.77 

10.45 

12.34 

1,927 

4,000 

7.89 

11.31 

12.52 

2,204 

4,500 

8.02 

12.37 

12.66 

2,482 
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formed by burning 1 00 Ib.-molecules of gas for this range is 4,530,000 B.t.u., which, is 
shown, in Table 17 to be the net calorific value of 100 lb. -molecules. If the air be raised 
1000° T. before mixing with the gas, then, since 100.4 lb.-molecules of air are required to 
bum 100 lb.-molecules of gas, and the mean specific heat per pound-molecule per deg. F. of 
the air equals 7.15 B,t.u., the sensible heat of the gas after burning will be greater by 
7.15 X 100.4 X 1000, or 718,000 B.t.u., and the total sensible heat after combustion will 
be 4,530,000 -fr- 718,000, or 5,248,000 B.t.u. This (line 2, Table 18) corresponds to a 
•maTcirmim temperature a little over 3300° F. If the gas be preheated as well as the air, 
the sensible heat will be increased by 7.48 X 100 X 1000 B.t.u. per 100 lb.-molecules, and 
the total sensible heat of the gases after combustion will be 5,248,000 -j- 748,000 = 
5,906,000 B.t.u. Since Table 18 shows that 5,860,000 B.t.u., corresponds to a flame 
temperature of 3660° F., the flame temperature when preheating air and gas is a little 
above this. 


Table 17. — Calorific Values, Volumes of Products of Combustion and Air Required to 
Bum Constituents of Producer Gas 


Composition by 
Volume 

Net Calorific Value 
(29.92 in. and 60° F.) 

Volume of Products of Com- 
bustion per I OO Volumes 
of Gas Burned 

Volume 
Total 
Products 
of Com- 
bustion. 

Volumes 
of Air 
to Burn 

100 

Volumes 

B.t.u. per 
cu. ft. gas 

1,000 B.t.u. 
per 1 00 lb.- 
mol. Gas 

CO 2 

H 2 0 

Na 

CO 

20 

65 

2,450 



37. 8 

57. 8 

47.8 

Hi 

10 

27 

1,050 



18. 9 

28. 9 

23.9 

ch 4 

3 

27 


3 

6 

22. 7 

31. 7 

28.7 

COi 

5 


.... 

5 




.... 

HiO 

2 




2 



.... 

n 2 

60 







.... 

Totals 

WKEM 

119 

4,530 

28 

18 

139.4 | 

; 185.4 | 

WKEHM 


Table 18. — Thermal Capacity of Total Products of Combustion of Producer Gas 


Temperature Range 

60° F. to 
2,940° F. 

60° F. to 
3,300° F. 

60° F. to 
3,660° F. 

Per 100 lb.-mol, gas burned per deg. F., B.t.u 

Total per 100 lb.-mol., 1,000 B.t.u 

1,574 

4,530 

0.0414 

1 19 
0.289 

1,602 

5,200 

0.0423 

137 

0. 294 

1,628 

5,860 

0.0429 

154 

0.299 

Per cu. ft. gas burned, per deg. F., B.t.u 

Total per cu. ft. gas burned, B.t.u. 

Actual mean specific heat (B.t.u. per lb. per deg. F.) . . . . 


The theoretical flame temperatures of the above producer gas are tabulated as follows: 
cold gas and air, 2940° F,; cold gas, air heated 1000° B\, 3340° F. ; gas and air heated 
1000° F., 3710° F. 

The theoretical flame temperature varies considerably with the composition of the 
producer gas. Thus a gas richer than the above, containing 2% CO 2 , 30% CO, 12% Hs, 
3% CH-a, and 53% N 2 , requires 1.28 volumes of air to bum one volume of gas, and has a 
theoretical flame temperature of about 3400° F., or about equal to that of the leaner gas 
with preheated air, 

RADIATION FROM FLAMES. — Helmholtzs (Die Bicht und Warmestrahlung ver- 
brennender Gase, Berlin 1890) found that in non-Iuminous flames, hydrogen radiated 
3.61% and carbon monoxide 8.74% of the total heat of combustion. This accounts 
partially for the actual CO flame temperature being so much lower than the calculated 
flame temperature, and shows that for most heating purposes carbon monoxide is to be 
preferred to hydrogen, since it radiates twice as much heat per unit volume burned. The 
presence of tar in a producer gas flame enables it to radiate more heat. 

IGNITION TEMBERATURES. — The ignition temperature must be reached at some 
point in an explosive mixture before the whole mixture will burn. Dixon and Coward 
(Jour. Chemical Society, 1909, 95, p. 514) give the following: 

Ignition range 


°F. in air 

Hydrogen 1076-1094 

Carbon monoxide (moist) 1191—1216 

Methane 1202-1382 


LIMITS OF INELAMM ABILITY. — Gaseous mixtures are inflammable only between, 
two extreme limits, which are given by Thomas (Engg., July 8, 1921, p. 78), as follows: 
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Hydrogen, 4.2 to 75.0%; carbon monoxide, 12.3 to 75.0%; methane, 5.5 to 13.3%. 
The figures refer to the proportion, of combustible gas in the mixture. 

The limits of inflammability of mixtures of combustible gas may be calculated from 
the proportions of the gases present and the limits of inflammability of the individual 
gases, but when considerable quantities of inert gases, as COa and N-> are present in pro- 
ducer gas, it is difficult to estimate the limit of i nflamm ability. Pay raa n (Chem. Soc. 
Jour., 1919, part II, p. 1461) shows that from 24.7% to 61.6% of producer gas is inflam- 
mable in air-gas mixture. 

SPEED OF MIXTURES OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES- — The rates of uni form flame 
speed in a 25 cm. tube over the range of inflammability have been found by Payman 
( Chem . See. Jour.,, 1919, part II, p. 1461) for various gases. Table 19 shows some of 
Payxnan’s values : 


Table 19. — Rates of Uniform Flame Speed in Various Gases 


Coal 

Gas, 

percent 

Speed, 

cm.. 

per sec. 

Producer 

Gas, 

percent 

Speed, 

cm. 

per sec. 

CH 4 , 

percent 

Speed, 

cm. 

per sec. 

CO + h 2 , 

percent 

Speed, 

cm. 

per sec. 

7.2 

21.5 

24.7 

20.0 

5. 80 

23.3 

9.25 

18.2 

11 .9 

87. 1 

46.0 

62.7 

7. 47 

42.0 

41.50 

309.7 

16.8 

153. 9 

49.0 

72.2 

9. 52 

66 . 6 

45.92 

315.2 

20.4 

115. 6 

54.3 

69.7 

10. 64 

63.5 

51.23 

280.0 

21 .8 

74. 3 

58.8 

43.5 

12. 25 

35.0 

58.55 

178.5 

24.3 

22 . 0 

61.6 

24.0 

13. 35 

1 9. 1 

71.34 

44.4 


The producer gas shown in Table 19, contained by volume, 5% CO*, 21.3% CO, 
12.6% H 2 , 3.1% methane and higher paraffins and 58% IsTa (by difference). CH 4 is the 
principal constituent of natural gas; and CO and H 2 of water gas. The coal gas con- 
tained 1.1% benzine and higher olefines, 0.3% C0 2 , 2.6%) C 2 H 4 , 9.6% CO, 33.9% methane 
and higher paraffins, 49.2% H 2 and 3.3% N 2 (by difference). Payman also states that 
the mixture of air and producer gas with the fastest speed of uniform movement of flame 
contains slightly more inflammable gases than are required for complete combustion. 
Usually the mixture with the fastest movement of flame contains more inflammabLe gas 
than that corresponding to the mixture in combining proportions. Thus a hydrogen-air 
mixture in combining proportions contains 29.5% hydrogen, but a mixture containing 
40% hydrogen has the fastest speed of uniform movement. 

Mason and Wheeler (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1920, p. 1238) show the important part that 
convection currents play in the transmission of flame. They found that a mixture of 
6.35% methane in air, when passed along a tube at the rate of 23 cm. per second, had 
double the flame speed the same mixture had when stationary. 

7. DESIGN OF FURNACES FOR PRODUCER GAS 

General rules for furnace design cannot be given. The character of the work, the 
temperatures to be maintained in uhe furnace, the character of atmosphere (oxidizing or 
reducing) in the furnace, the method of burning the gas, the method of handling the work 
in the furnace, and many other variables influence the design. A slight change in one 
variable may cause a wide variation in operating conditions, and render a given design 
unsuitable. For a complete discussion of the subject of industrial furnace design, see 
Trinks, Industrial Furnaces (John Wiley <& Sons) . See also Industrial Furnaces in Vol. 3 
of this series. 

In general, producer gas is a suitable fuel only in large installations. The initial cost 
of gas making equipment makes the cost of producer gas prohibitive when only a few 
furnaces are to be fired. If, however, a sufficient number of large furnaces or a large 
number of small furnaces are in use, producer gas will be an economical fuel. The gas 
may be used raw and hot, that is, as it comes from the producer, or it may be clean and 
cold. In the first form it must be burned in furnaces as close to the produ cer as practicable. 
In the second form it may be distributed to furnaces located at considerable distances from 
the producer. 

Trinks, in Industrial Furnaces, Vol. 2, Chap, vi, compares the relative advantages of 
the several kind of fuel available for furnaces. The following is a summary of his state- 
ments relative to producer gas. 

RAW PRODUCER GAS generally is used in large furnaces in which close regulation 
of furnace temperature and furnace atmosphere is not necessary. Its advantages include 
alow cost per B.t.u., simplicity of operation, low installation cost, and availability, since 
gas can be made wherever bituminous coal is available. Also, the gas burns with a lumin- 
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ous flame. Among the disadvantages are the necessity of locating the furnace close to the 
producer to avoid condensation of tarry vapors and the loss of sensible heat in long pipes. 
Further, the mains become choked with soot and tar and require cleaning at regular 
intervals. Uniformity of composition and quality of gas is difficult of maintenance, and 
the flow cannot be measured because of the dirt in the gas. Among the operating dis- 
advantages are the necessity of delivering coal to, and removing ashes and clinker from 
the producer, the maintenance of a steam plant to supply steam to the producer, and the 
difficulty of maintaining an intelligent labor force in the gas house, because of the unfavor- 
able working conditions. 

CO LB CLEAN PRODUCER G-AS is limited generally to large installations, and to 
mamum furnace temperatures of about 2000° F., unless regenerative or recuperative 
furnaces are used. Among the advantages of this fuel are the low temperature of com- 
bustion, making it desirable for furnaces where temperatures should not exceed 1600° F., 
and the efficiency with which it can be burned. Depending on correct furnace operation, 
accurate temperature and furnace atmosphere control is possible, quality of heated 
product can be kept uniform, damage to it minimized, and scaling kept low. The gas 
bums without smoke, even if the atmosphere is reducing, and it can be distributed to a 
large number of small furnaces. The fuel cost is relatively low. Among the disadvantages 
are the high initial cost of gas making plant, the necessity of handling coal and ashes, the 
low heat content of the gas, and the necessity of disposing of the tar made in the producers. 
Also, the cost of operating labor at the producer is high, and good furnace operation 
depends largely on the quality of labor in the producer plant. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


RAILROAD ENGINEERING 

By G. E. BJtioads 


1. TRAIN RESISTANCE 


RESISTANCE DUE TO SPEED.— (Rutf. No. 1001, Am. Locomotive Co., Feb., 1910.) 
The best data available show resistance to vary from 2.5 to 3 lb. per ton (2000 lb.) for 
72-ton freight cars, including weight of car, to 6 to 8 lb. for 20-ton cars. At speeds be- 
tween 5 to 10 and \ 30 to 35 mi. per hr. resistance of freight cars is practically constant. 
Resistance He of engine and tender is figured separately. Re — F H -j- W -h G ~h R. 
where F = engine friction — 1.11% of weight on drivers, E — head-on air resistance = 
€.002 AY 2 , W = resistance due to weight on engine trucks and trailing wheels, and to 
tender, being the same per ton as for cars, Gr — grade resistance = 20 lb. per ton for each 
one percent of grade, H = curve resistance = 0.4 + cZ), A = frontal area, taken as 
120 sq. ft., V = speed, m.p.h., D — degree of curve. "Values of c are: 

Wheel base of engine, ft. 5 6 7 8 9 12 13 15 16 20 

c = ..0.380 . 415 .460 .485 . 520 . 625 . 660 . 730 . 765 .005 

If T% = tractive force of locomotive and Tc — tractive force to overcome resistance of 
cars, Tb = tractive force of locomotive due to boiler pressure, Tq = Tm — He- At low- 
speeds a maximum value of Tm = 0.85 Tb- For piston speed over 250 ft. per rain.. 
Te — 0.85 Tb X F, where F = speed factor given below. 


Piston speed, ft. per min... 250 300 350 400 450 500 550 600 650 700 75ft 

Speed factor, F 1.00 0. 954| . 908 . 863 .817 . 772 .727 .680 .636 .592 .550 

Percent of max. Hp 60.4 69.1 77.2 83.7 89.0 93.5 |96. 8 |98.7 [99.7 100 10Q 

Piston speed, ft. per min... 800 850 900 950 1000 1 100 1200 1300 MOO 1500 1600 

Speed factor, F 0. 517 . 487 .460 .435 .412 . 372 .337 . 307 .283 .261 .24* 

Percent of max. Hp 100 100 100 100 100 199.0 |97. 8 96. 8 95. 7 194.7 [93.5 


Fig. 1 (TJniv. of Illinois Bull 43, 1910) shows the results of tests of resistance of freight 



trains of average American box, gondola and tank cars, on straight level track of good 
construction, with temperatures above 30° F. and wind velocity not more than 20 mi. 
per hr. Fig. 2 (Univ. of Illinois Bull. 110, Dec., 1918) shows the resistance of passenger 
trains under the same conditions as in the freight train tests. Weight of cars ranged from 
30 to 75 tons. The American Locomotive Co. gives (1917) the resistance of freight cars 
on straight level track, at speeds from 5 to 25 mi. per hr. , as 

Total weight of car, tons. . 20 25 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Resistance, lb. per ton. .. . 7.00 5.89 5.13 4.20 3.64 3.27 3.00 2.80 

The resistance of an empty freight car weighing 30 tons, carried on 6-wheel tmeks, 
has been found to be 7.27 lb. per ton, and 3.17 lb. per ton for the loaded car weighing 
121 tons. Tables 1 and 2 give data on the resistance of both passenger and freight cars. 
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Table 1. — Resistance of Loaded and Empty Freight Cars 


Weight, tons 

Resistance 

, lb. per ton 

Weight, tons 

Resistance, lb. per ton 

Loaded 

Empty 

Loaded 

Empty 

Loaded 

Empty 

Loaded 

Empty 

75 

21 

2.90 

5. 63 

40 

14.0 

4.40 

7.65 

70 

20.3 

3.07 

5.82 

35 

12.6 

4.74 

8.05 

65 

19.5 

3. 24 

6.00 

30 

11.1 

5.07 

8.45 

60 

18.6 

3.43 

6.26 

25 

9.5 

5.44 

9.05 

55 

17.6 

3.65 

6.50 

20 

7.8 

5.91 

9.60 

50 

16.5 

3.90 

6.85 

15 

6.0 

6.40 

10.3 

45 

15.3 

4.18 

7.26 






Table 2. — Resistance of Passenger Cars 
Computed from formula S-5.4 + 0.002 (T - 15)2 + 100/(7 +■ 2)3 


Speed, 

mi. 

per hr. 

V 

Resis- 
tance, 
lb. per ton 
R 

Hp. 

per ton 

Speed, 

mi. 

per hr. 

V 

Resis- 
tance, 
lb. per ton 
R 

Hp. 
per ton 

Speed, 

mi, 

per hr. 

y 

Resis- 
tance, 
lb. per ton 
R 

Hp. 
per ton 

5 

5. 89 

0.079 

30 

5.85 

0. 468 

60 

9.45 

1. 52 

10 

5.51 

.147 

35 

6.20 

.579 

70 

/ 11.45 

2.37 

15 

5. 42 

.217 

40 

6.65 

. 709 

80 

13.85 

2.95 

20 

5.46 

.291 

45 

7.20 

.864 

90 

16.65 

4.00 

25 

5.60 

.374 

50 

7.85 

1.047 

100 

19.85 

5.29 


RESISTANCE DUE TO GRADES may be taken as 20 lb. per ton. per 1% of grade. 
The length of grade compared to the length of train should be taken into consideration. 
(Am. R. It. Assoc., 1916.) 

RESISTANCE DUE TO CURVES, R c ranges for cars, from 0.7c to 1.0 c, per ton of 
train on the curve; c = degree of curvature. The lo-wer figure is for large capacity cars, 
and the higher for low capacity cars. For locomotives R e may be taken as 1.4. For 
mine cars, with short wheel-bases, and wheels loose on axles, Baldwin Locomotive Works 
gives the formula: Resistance, lb. == 0.20 IW/r, where l = wheel-base, ft. ; TV = weight, 
lb.; v = radius of curve, ft. 

Teats of five freight trains, on track of fair construction laid with 70-lb. rail, to determine the 
excess of their resistance on curved track over that on straight track are reported in Univ. of Illinois 
Bull. 167, July, 1927. Average gross weights of cars ranged from 15.1 to 48.0 tons. Tests were 
run in warm weather, and tests at speeds of 10, 20 and 30 mi. per hr. were made with each train 
on each curve. Results are summarized in Table 3. 


Table 3. — Resistance of Curves 



[ Curve Resistance — Pounds per Ton per Degree 

Train Numbers 

i On One-degree Curve 

I On Three-degree Curve 


10 m.p.h. 

20 m.p.h. 

30 m.p.h. | 

10 m.p.h. 

20 m.p.h. 

30 m.p.h. 

l 

0. 35 

0. 47 

1.00 

0.70 

0.67 

0.61 

2 

0. 54 

0. 46 

0.25 

0.57 

0.47 

0. 27 

3 

0. 57 

0. 50 

0.60 

0.55 

0.45 

0.48 

4 

0.46 

0. 12 

0.52 

0.69 

0.54 

0. 29 

5 

0. 66 

0. 75 

0.39 

0.70 

0.75 

0.41 

Average (all trains) 

0. 52 

0. 46 

0.55 

0.64 

0.58 

0. 41 

Average, disregarding speed 

0. 51 


0.54 


RESISTANCE DUE TO ACCELERATION”, R A , lb. per ton, may be calculated from 
R a = 70 WS = 96.5 V/t = 70 (V 2 2 - Vi *)/£, 
where V = velocity, mi. per hr.; S — distance, ft.; and t = time, sec., during which 
acceleration or retardation occurs; Vi and V 2 = respectively, initial and final velocities, 
mi. per hr. Am. Ry. M. M. Assoc. ( Proc 1914) formula for correction in drawbar pull 
for acceleration is F = 31.1 { 1 +- <0.6w/lF) } X ( (Fj + Vi) (F 2 - V^/JS), where F = cor- 
rection factor, lb. per ton; W — weight of car, tons; to = weight of wheels, tons; other 
notation as above. Constants are based on 33-in. wheels. Positive values of F are sub- 
tracted from drawbar pull; negative values are added. 

TOTAL RESISTANCE, R T ■ -f R G +- R c + R A as calculated above. Wm. 
Elmer ( Trans. A.S.M.E., 1921) gives the Kiesel train resistance formula as 

R T ~ 100 N -1- 1.5IF -f 0.01 (V -f- 16) vVwN +■ (C +- 20 G)W , 
where R r = total train resistance lb.; AT = number of cars -f 3; W = weight of entire 
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train, tons; V = speed, mi. per hr.; O = curvature of track, deg.; G = grade, percent. 
Locomotive friction and head-on wind resistance are not considered, and the resistance 
of the locomotive is taken as equal to that of 3 cars. 

RESISTANCE DUE TO FRICTION of locomotive machinery, Rp, lb- per ton, is 
given by W. F. ME. Goss as results of tests at Purdue locomotive testing laboratory as 
Rp = 3.8 d 2 s/D, where d and == diameter of cylinder and drivers, respectively, in.; 
s = stroke of piston, in. The Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc., 1915, for freight equipment under 
normal conditions on straight level tangent in warm weather, at 7 to 35 mi. per hr., gives 
p = 2.2 T Hh 121.6 V, where T ~ total weight of cars and contents, tons; N — number 
of cars. Rp ranges from 4 to S lb., depending on whether cars are loaded or empty. In 
extreme cold, Rp may be as high as 30 lb. with empty cars. American Locomotive Co. 
(1917) states that Rp is constant at all speeds, and is equal to 25 lb. per ton of weight on 
drivers. 

WIND RESISTANCE OF A TRAIN. — The resistance of air to a plane moving nor- 
mally to itself is represented by the expression KAV\ where A = frontal exposed area, 
sq. ft.; V = speed, mi. per hr.; K = a constant = 0.0033. K includes the suction on the 
back of the moving body, which is 1/3 the total resistance. Frontal pressure then may be 
taken as 0.0022 AT 2 , and Hp- = (0.0022 T 3 /375), where Hp. = horsepower required per 
sq. ft. of exposed surface. Wind resistance is greatly diminished by streamlining, removing 
all exposed projecting surfaces, and enclosing all openings between cars and engine. The 
Union Pacific Ry. -(1934) has placed in service a streamlined train, capable of speeds up 
to 110 mi. per hr. with a total expenditure of 600 Hp. The weight of the train, was 85 tons. 

WATER SCOOPING RESISTANCE (H. C. Webster, Ry. Engr ., Jan., 1918).— If 
R s = resistance due to wa ter sc ooping, lb., a = area of delivery pipe, sq. in., g =» 32.2, 
R s « (88.246 aT)/ (144g ,y /v i /2'). For speeds of 25 to 60 mi. per hr., with a = 50 sq. in., 
values of R s are 


Speed, mi. per hr. . 

25 

30 

35 40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

Resistance, lb. . 

901 

1310 

1779 2330 

2940 

3610 

4320 

5220 

At speeds of 40 mi. 

per hr., the relation, of a and R £ is 





Area, a, sq. in 

35 

40 

45 50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

Resistance, R s , lh. . 

1631 

1860 

2100 2320 

2560 

2800 

3040 

3260 


ADJUSTED TONNAGE RATING (iVoc. Am. Ry. M. M. Assoc., 1914).— As the 
resistance per ton of light cars is greater than that of heavy cars a locomotive can pull 
more tons of heavy cars at the same speed over the same track. To compile tonnage rat- 
ings the cars that a locomotive can haul over a division are determined by test or calcu- 
lation for both heavy and light cars. Then C = (W-w)/ {n-N), where C = car allowance 
or adjustment factor, W and N = respectively total weight and number of loaded or 
heavy cars of first train, and to and n = weight and number of empty or light cars of 
second train. Then T L = W + A X C, and T E = w -f- n X C, where and — re- 
spectively adjusted tonnage for loaded and empty cars. In general, C will be lower the 
steeper the grades; it may be as low as 2 or as high as 80. 


2. TRACTIVE FORCE OF LOCOMOTIVES 

Notation. T — tractive force, lb.; C, c = respectively, diam. of high-pressure and 
low-pressure cylinders, in., of compound engines; B = diam. of drivers, in.; Df, ~ diam. 
of drivers of booster engines, in.; d, d\ — respectively, diam. of outside and inside cylin- 
ders of simple engines; H = total area of heating surface, sq. ft. ; K = evaporation per 
sq. ft. of heating surface, sq. ft. (assumed = 10 lh.) ; fc, M , m = constants; n = No. of 
pairs of drivers; P — boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in.; Q — weight on drivers, tons (2000 
Ik.); R = ratio of m.e.p. in booster cylinder to boiler pressure = 0.80 for 75% cut-off. 
0.774 for 70% cut-off, 0.73 for 50% cut-off; r = gear ratio of boosters; S = stroke, in.; 
s = stroke of inside cylinders of simple engines, in.; V = speed, mi. per hr.; w — wt. of 
1 cu. ft. of steam, lb. (taken as 0.39 lb. corresponding to 100° F. superheat). 

TRACTIVE FORCE OF SIMPLE LOCOMOTIVE. — The fundamental formula 
(Kiesel), which takes into account engine friction and head-on wind resistance is 
2 (F - 
[{110 wV 

The Am. Ry. Eng. and Maint. of Way Assoc. [Bull. 112) recommends 
T = d 2 R(S/D) [0.95 - (392 3/11,000 D) T}. 
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For 3-cyimcier simple wcomumca » d practice 01 tne Am. Ry. assoc. 

(1926) is T = mPd 2 S/D + mPd\ 2 s/2 D. 'Values of m axe given as follows: 

Main valve cut-off, maximum, % 90 80 70 60 50 

m, -without auxiliary ports 0.85 0.80 0,74 0.68 0.60 

m, -with aux. ports, 80% min. cut-off 0.80 0.78 0.77 0.75 

locomotives, ■“ ’ ’ -* *’■*” t*” Assoc. (1924) is 

max. cut-off; 

OF COMPOUND 
ocomotive is given t 
.ds the standard of 

T = (1.7 Pc 2 S) J { (cVC 2 ) + 1 } D, for 90% 

T = (1.5 Pc 2 >S)/{ (c 2 / C 2 ) -t- 1 ] i>, for 50% max. cut-off. 

V OF MALLET ARTICULATED LOCO MOTIVES.— The Baldwin 

Works 3 the formula: V = 1.7 Pc?S/ { (c 1 2 /C 2 ) +• 1)D for varying cylinder 
a cylinder ratio of 2.4 this becomes T = 1.2 Pc 2 S/£. The American loco- 
5 rmula is T — C-&MPJD. Values of M are given in Table 4. This formula 
i.e.p. equal to 91% of boiler pressure. 




Table 4.- 

—Values of Constant M 



Percent Cut- 
High-pres- 


Ratio of Low-pressure to High-pressure Cylinder .Volume 


e Cylinder 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

5 

2.6 



90 



0.571 

0.557 

0.542 

0.528 

0.513 

89 



.565 

.550 

.536 

.521 

.507 

88 


0.573 

.559 

.543 

.529 

.515 

.500 

87 


.567 

.552 

.537 

.523 

.509 

.494 

86 

0.575 

.560 

.546 

.531 

.517 

.502 

.489 

85 

.570 

.555 

.540 

.526 

.511 

.497 

.483 

84 

.564 

.550 

.534 

.520 

.506 

.491 

83 

.559 

.544 

.529 

.515 

.500 

.486 


82 

.553 

.541 

.524 

.510 

.496 



81 

.548 

.534 

.520 

.505 

.490 




.543 

.531 

.515 

.500 

.486 




Table 5. — Ratio of Tractive Force at Various Speeds to Tractive Force at 10 Miles per Hour 

(Merriman) 

Stroke, S, in Stroke, S, in.. . " 


Drivers, />, in... 




Drivers, 2>, in.. 

56 

62 50 

56 

56 


0.429)0. 453|0.480]0.500|0 .536] SID 

0.429|0 

, 453|0.480| 0.500 0, 

.536 

Mi. per hr. 
10 

1.000| 1.000 I 

.000 1 .000 1 .000] 

di. per hr. 

21 

0.789 0 

, 775|o. 758 0 

.74610 

,723 

1 1 

0.981 0.980 0 

.9780.9770.975] 

22 

.770) 

.755 .736 

.723 

. 698 

12 

.9621 .959 

,956 .954 .950 

23 

.751 

734| .7141 

. 700 

673 

13 

.9421 .939 

.934 .93 1 .925 

24 

.73 1 

714 .6921 

.677 

648 

14 

.923 .918 

,912 .908 .899 

25 

. 71 2| 

694 .671 

. 654 

623 

15 

.904) .898 

890 .885 .87 

26 

. 693 

673 .649 

. 631 

597 

16 

.885 .877 

868 .862 . 849j 

27 

. 674| 

653 .627 

, 6081 

572 

17 

.8661 .857 

846 .838 .82 

28 

. 655 

6321 .605 

. 584 

547 

18 

.847| .837 

824 .815 . 799| 

29 

. 636 

6121 .583 

. 561 

, 522 

19 

.82! .816 

802 .792 .77 

30 

.616 

592] .561 

.5381 . 

497 


.808 796 . 

780 .769 .7481 





Table 6 .— Revolutions per Minute for Various Diameters of Wheels and Speeds 


Diameter of Wheel. 



Miles per Hour 




in. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

50 

67 

134 

201 

268 

336 

403 

470 

538 

56 

60 

120 

180 

240 

300 

360 

420 

480 

60 

56 

112 

168 

224 

280 

336 

392 

448 

62 

54 

108 

162 

217 

271 

325 

379 

433 

66 

51 

102 

153 

204 

255 

306 

357 

408 

68 

49 

99 

148 

198 

247 

296 

346 

395 

72 

47 

93 

140 

187 

233 

279 

326 

373 

78 

43 i 

86 

129 

172 

215 

258 

301 

344 

80 

42 1 

84 

126 

168 

210 

25 2 

294 

336 

84 

40 ! 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 ' 

280 

320 

90 

37 | 

75 

1 12 

150 

186 

224 

261 

299 
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TRACTIVE FORCE OF LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER, — Recommended practice of the 
Am. Ry. Assoc. (1930) gives the formula T = RPd 2 Sr/Db . 

HORSEPOWER OF A LOCOMOTIVE is determined fundamentally from the for- 
mula for horsepower of a steam engine Ep. = PIi V/33,000 (see p. 7-05). If M — 
speed of train, mi. per hr., d — <3iam. of cylinders, in., p = mean effective pressure, lb. 
per sq. in., S == length of stroke, in., O = diam. of driving wheel, in., then for two cylin- 
ders, Hp. = p <P S M J 375 JD. 


3. TYPES OF STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 

CLASSIFICATION. — Table 7 gives a generally-nsed classification of steam locomo- 
tives, with the names in common use. The type symbol was suggested by F. M. Whyte 

DIMENSIONS OF TYPICAL AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES in service (1935) are 
listed in Table 8, together with details of the service in which they are used. 

MALLET ARTICULATED LOCOMOTIVES have exceptionally hig h tractive force, 
combined with ability to traverse sharp curves. This type was developed by Anatole 
Mallet and first introduced in Europe in 1889. It is extensively us ed on Am eri can rail- 
ways, especially in mountain service. The Mallet locomotive has a single boiler, fitted 
•with a mechanical stoker, set over two groups of driving wheels, each with its own frame* 
cylinders and other equipment. The rear frames are aligned rigidly with the boiler. 

(Continued on p. 1 4-Z 0) 

Table 7. — Classification of Steam Locomotives 


TYPE 

SYMBOL 

WHEEL ARRANGEMENT 

NAME 

04-0 

A a OO 

4 -wheel switcher 

0-6-0 

A a OOO 

6- “ “ 

0-8-0 

a oooo 

8- “ 

C-LO-O 

-4 a ooooo 

10- “ 

44-0 

^o a oOO 

American 

44-2 

aovqOO o 

Atlantic 

•2-6-0 

*0*000 

l Mogrul 

2-6-2 

do a OOO o 

Prairie 

4-6-0 

^o a oOOO 

I 10-wbeel 

4-6-2 

do a oOOO o 

Pacific 

4-64 

do a oOOO o a 

Hudson 

2-8-0 

^o a OOOO 

Consolidation. 

2-8-2 

<ao a OOOO o 

Mikado 

2-84 

4-8-0 

^o a OOOO o o 

^o D oOOOO 

— 

4-8-2 

^oOOOO o 

Mountain 

4-84 

^o°oOOOO o o 

- 

2-10-0 

^oOOOOO 

Decapod 

2-10-2 

^cpOOOOO o 

Santa Fe 

2-10-4 

<do a OOOOO o o 

Texas 

4-12-2 

^o a oO OOOOO o 


0-6-6-0 

^□ooo°ooo 

Articulated or Mallet 

2 -6-6-2 

.oOOO^OOO o 

<< ft 

2 -8-8-4 

-do a OOOO°OOOOo o 

Y ellovstone 

4 -8-8-2 

^o°o0000°0000 O 

Articulated 

2-8-S-8-2 

^oOOOOOOOOOOOO O 

Triplex 
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TKANSPOETATXON 




Heating surface, firebox, eq. ft 213 315 281 558 379 248 395 495 645 591 866 

Heating surface, tubes & flues, sq. ft.. 2548 3731 4203 4656 4402 3769 4303 4694 5990 5262 6,800 

Heating surf, total evaporative 2761 4046 4484 5214 4781 4017 4698 5189 6635 5853 7,666 

Heating surf, superheating 788 1147 1951 2357 2265 953 2052 2360 3030 2560 3,224 

Heating surf, combined super. & evap. 3549 5193 6435 7571 7046 4970 6750 7549 9665 8413 10,890 


DIMENSIONS 03? STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 
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4. Chicago an/l Northwestern (C. & N. W,), — 35 of these locomotives haul been built, 
the "San Francisco Limited” out of Chicago and also fast freights between 11. Northern Pacific (N. P.).— Designed to use a Berni-bituminous (Rosebud) 

Chicago and Omaha. CO£ d °f low heating value; are said to have the largest boiler ever used on a 

y. Great Northern Railway (G. N, R.). — Used to haul the “Empire Builder*' locomotive. They weigh, with tender, over 1,000,000 lb., and can develop over 
and the “ Oriental Limited." 0000 Hp. Twelve are in use. 
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The front frames are hinged to the rear frames by a pin on the center line of the locomo- 
tive, and support the front end of the boiler on sliding bearings, or waist bearers. The 
lower section of the waist bearer is a lubricated brass plate, on which the upper section 
slides, and which takes the wear. Clamps on the front waist bearer prevent the frames 
from dropping in case of derailment. On entering a curve the front frames swing on the 
hinge pin as center. Controlling springs on the front boiler bearing tend to hold the 
front and rear frames in line, and assist the rear unit to follow into a curve. 

The cylinders are compounded. High-pressure cylinders drive the rear set of wheels, 
and take steam direct from the boiler. They exhaust to the low-pressure front cylinders, 
whose exhaust is up the stack. Cylinder ratios range from 2.35 to 2.50. A ball joint, 
located on the hinge pin center, is fitted to the back end of the receiver pipe from high- to 
low-pressure cylinders, to permit it to swing with the frames. The exhaust pipe from 
low-pressure cylinders to stack also has flexible j oints. Both pipes have packed glands 
and slip joints for expansion and contraction. 

Superheated steam is used almost universally in Mallet locomotives, the superheater 
being arranged as in a single expansion locomotive. Heheaters between high- and low- 
pressure cylinders are unnecessary. The high-pressure steam pipes extend back from 
the superheater in the smoke box to the high-pressure cylinders, where steam distribution 
is by piston valves. Either piston or balanced slide-valves, the latter preferably double 
ported, may be used on low-pressure cylinders. Lubrication is satisfactory if one lubri- 
cator connection is run to each high-pressure cylinder and one to the receiver pipe. The 
two sets of valve motion are controlled simultaneously by a power reverse mechanism, 
usually operated by compressed air. 



BALANCED COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES have two high-pressure cylinders be- 
tween the frames and two low-pressure cylinders outside. The inside cranks are 90° 
apart, and the outside crank pins are 180° from the inside crank on the same side. High- 
pressure steam can be admitted to the low-pressure cylinders for starting. 

LIMITED CUT-OFF LOCOMOTIVES (E,igg. Oct. 22, 29, 1920). The Penna. R. R. 
in 1920 replaced with 2-10-0 locomotives, a large number of engines that, in the service 
to which they were assigned, were required to work with little or no expansion of steam. 
In the new engines, the cylinders were enlarged and the cut-off arranged to be maximum 
at 50% of stroke. At this cut-off the engine gives a turning moment diagram similar to 
that of the earlier engines in full gear. The engines have piston valves 12 in. diam., 
operated by Walschaerts gear, and have inside admission. Steam lap is 2 in.; lead is 

0 16 in.; exhaust lap is 1 /s in. To obtain sufficient starting effort, auxiliary ports 1/3 X 

1 */« in. admit steam to the cylinders before the main ports are uncovered. Cylinders are 
30 V* X 32 in., and the boiler pressure is 25D lb. per sq. in. The locomotives weigh 
371,800 lb. in working order, have a tractive force of 90,000 lb., and a drawbar pull of 
70,200 lb. at 7.4 mi. per hr. At 14.5 mi. per hr., in full gear (50% cut-off) drawbar pull 
is 65,000 lb. They develop 1 Hp. on 3 lb. of coal, and use 17.3 lb. of steam per I.Hp -hr. 

HIGH-PRESSURE LOCOMOTIVES.— A committee of the Am. Ry. Assoc., 1932, 
gives the advantages of high steam pressure as: The energy that can be stored in a given 
quantity of steam is increased by increasing the pressure and temperature, hence requir- 
ing less water to develop a given amount of power; the increased power is obtained by 
greater expansion of the steam in the cylinders; engines of greater capacity can be de- 
signed for the same weight, and more efficient use of the steam is had by use of smaller 
cylinders, valve chambers, and steam pipes, with reduced area for loss of heat by radia- 
tion. Disadvantages include: difficulty with cyLinder and valve lubrication; increasing 
maintenance costs; piston valves probably must be replaced by a poppet valve which 
does not require lubrication; stronger pipes, globe valves and cab fittings are necessary. 



The German State Railways placed in service, in 1927, high-pressure locomotives of the 
Sch.midt-Hensch.el and the Schwartz kopf-Loeffler types. The Schmidt 4r-6— 0 locomotive has a 
water-tube firebox with a fire-tube boiler barrel. A pressure between. 1300 and 1700 lb. pear sq. in. 
is developed in a closed tube system, filled with distilled water, which transfers heat from the 
firebox to water in. a drum carrying 850 lb. per sq. in. steam pressure. The fire-tuhe part of the 
boiler carries a pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. Peed water enters the steam space of the low-pressure 
boiler, and is pumped into the high-pressure boiler. Steam at 850 lb. is used in an inside high- 
pressure cylinder. The exhaust, mixed with 200 lb. steam, is used in two outside low-pressure 
cylinders. Cylinder diameters are: high-pressure 11 7 he in- ; low-pressure 19 5/g. Stroke of all 
cylinders is 23 3/ 4 in. Driving wheel diameter is 79 in. 

The Loeffler 4-6-2 locomotive, Figs. 3 and 4, is a 3-cylinder compound, with a rated tractive 
force of 37,000 lb. Its steam generator is a cylindrical drum, partly filled with water from which 
steam is forced at high velocity by two pumps through a grating of steel tubes forming the firebox. 
The steam is superheated in the firebox tubes. From the firebox tubes, a part of the superheated 
steam, at 1470 to 1760 lb. per sq. in. pressure and 840° F. goes to the two high-pressure outside 
cylinders, but the greater part returns to the drum. It is discharged into the water in the bottom 
of the drum, and gives up heat absorbed from the firebox. Tte exhaust from the high-pressure 
cylinders, at a pressure of about 265 lb. per sq. in., flows through an oil separator, and then into 
the tubes of a heat exchanger where it generates steam at 214 lb. per sq. in. pressure. This steam. 



\ X 




Fig. 5. Diagram of Operation of the Winterthur Locomotive 

1 top boiler drum; 2 and 3, bottom boiler drums; 4, back wall of firebox; 5, front wall of firebox; 
8, front wall of boiler; 7, tube elements; 8, stay-tubes ; 9, firebox; 10, superheater and preheater 
chamber; 11, firegrate; 12, refractory floor; 13, safety valve; 14, throttle; lu, superheater; Hi, 
check valve; 17, feedwater preheater; IS, check valve; 19, smokebox ; -0, air preheater; -1, intake 
openings of air preheater; 22, air duct; 23, blast pipe; 24, stack; 25 and 1.6, cleaning shafts; 27, stop 
valve for auxiliary steam supply; 28, superheater for feed pump; 29, food pump: 30, exhaust steam 
preheater; 31, stop valve (normally open) ; 32, stop valve (normally cp-sou;; water tank; o-a, 
water-level float; 35, steam engine; 36, exhaust pipe; 37, filling connection 


Table 9.— Data of Condensing Turbo-Locomotives 
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after superheating, eaters the single low-pressure cylinder. Cylinder diameters are: high-pressure 
S £6 in.; low-pressure 23 $6 in. Stroke is 26 in. Driving "wheel diameter is 79 in. Total wheel- 
base is 63 ft. 2 in., and the overall length is 75 ft. 7 1/2 in. 

A 2-6-2 tank locomotive carrying a pressure of 850 lb. per sq. in. was built in 1927 by the 
Swiss Locomotive and Machine Works, Winterthur. The water-tube boiler has one large uru.ua 
at the top and two smaller ones at the bottom, all connected by water chambers and tubes. A 
superheater, feed-water heater, economizer and air preheater are provided. The 3-cylinder uniflow 
engine is mounted in front of the boiler. It is geared to a jack sh af t, the ratio being 2 : 5. Engine 
and valve gear are enclosed in an oil tight casing. Cylinders: diameter, 8.5 in.; stroke, 13.5 in. 
Driving wheel diameter is 60 in. Tig. 5 is a diagram of the operation of this engine. Tests made 
on two divisions of the Swiss Federal Railway provide a comparison with a conventional steam 
locomotive of approximately equal capacity. These show a coal economy of 35 to 40% and a 
water economy of 47 to 55%. 

Since 1924 the Delaware and Hudson R. It. has placed in service three high-pressure 
locomotives with water-tube firebox and fire-tube boiler barrel, and a cross compound two- 
cylinder engine. The boiler pressure of the first locomotive was 350 lb. per sq. in,; of 
the second 400 lb.; and of the one built in 1930, 500 lb. The 1930 locomotive is of the 
2-8—0 type. It exerts a maximum tractive effort of 70,300 lb., working compound. 
Cylinder diameters are: high-pressure, 20*72 in.; low-pressure, 35 1/2 in. Driving wheel 
diameter is 63 in. Grate, area is 82 sq. ft. 

Two high-pressure locomotives were built in 1931, one by the American Locomotive 
Co. for the New "York Central and one by the Canadian Pacific Ry. at its Angus shops. 
Both are of the Schmidt type. Their general dimensions follow: 


Type 

Steam pressure (low), lb. per sq. in. 
“ * “ (high) , lb. per sq. in 

“ “ (closed circuit) .... 

Cylinder diam. (high-pressure), in.. 

“ “ (low-pressure) , in... 

Stroke (high-pressure), in 

“ (low-pressure), in 

Driving wheel diam., in 

Tractive force, lb 


N\ Y. C. 

C. P.R. 

4-8-4 

2—10-4 

250 

250 

850 

850 

1350 

1350 

13l/ 4 

15 Vs 

23 

24 

30 

28 

30 

30 

69 

63 

66,000 

90,000 


English Locomotive for Coal Traffic. — {Ry. Keck. Engr„ Aug., 1920). — A typical O-S-O engine 
tested "with a train of total weight of 1402 tons (22401b.) developed over 110O drawbar horsepower 
on a 60-mile section. The ruling grade was 0.57% for a short distance. On. the test in the oppo- 
site direction, a ruling grade of 0.93% for 4 miles was encountered. The train load was 787 tons 
and a drawbar pull of 28,000 lb. was developed in starting on the ruling grade. Speed reached 16 mi. 
per hr. 7 min. after starting. The engine was of the 3-cylinder, piston-valve type, with cylinders 
and valve chests in one casting. The principal dimensions were: Cylinders, IS l/yin. diam. X 26 in. 
stroke; piston valves, 8 8/4 in. diam.; wheel base, 18 ft. Sin.; driving wheels 551.4 in. diam.; weight 
on drivers, 160,380 lb.; weight of engine and tender, working order, 259,200 lb.; tractive effort, 
36,960 lb. The boiler was of the straight type, outside diam. OS in., with a firebox 9 ft. X 3 ft. 
11 in. It contained 102 2-in. tubes, 24 5 1/4-in. flues and 7 2-in. stay tubes, alt 16 ft. 2 5/ 8 in. long. 
Heating surface, sq.ft., was: tubes, 1407; firebox, 166; total, 1573; superheater surface, 530 sq. ft. 
Crate area was 27 sq. ft., and working pressure 180 lb. per sq. in. The C- wheel tender weighed 
68,800 lb. and carried £125 gal. of water and 5 1/2 tons of coal. A Schmidt superheater was used. 

TURBO-LOCOMOTIVES — CONDENSING. — The steam turbine-driven, condensing 
locomotive has had limited application ia Europe and Argentina. V. P. Dolen-go 
Xozerovsky {Meek. Engg., Feb., 1929) states its principal advantages to be: Overall 
efficiency, 14 to 22%, or 1.5 to 2.5 times that of the piston locomotive; continuous driv- 
ing torque; smooth initial starting torque; elimination of boiler washing; reduction in 
weight of feedwater and fuel to be carried. It costs more than the piston locomotive 
and its condenser is somewhat dependent on atmospheric conditions. 

The brothers Ljungstrom (Aktiebolaget Ljungstrom Angturbin), Stockholm, designed 
and built the first turbo-locomotive, which was placed in service on the Swedish State 
Railways during the winter of 1921-22. The usual reciprocating engines were replaced 
by a turbine on the tender, exhausting into an air-cooled condenser. Air for combustion 
was preheated by the waste gases, feedwater was heated by exhaust steam from the 
auxiliaries. Draft was created by a turbine-driven fan. A maximum of 1500 Up. and a 
maximum drawbar pull of 30,000 lb. was developed. Weight efficiency was 157 lb. per ffp. 

Almost at the same time Henry Zoelly, of Eschei, Wyss & Co., Zurich, converted an 
ordinary piston locomotive into a turbo-locomotive, using, however, ideas and principles 
entirely different from those of Ljungstrom. Both types were successful, and most of 
defects observed in actual service were eliminated in later designs. Several large con* 
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cems in Europe then designed and constructed nine turbo-locomotives, four under the 
Ljungstrom patents, three embodying Zoelly principles, and two of independent designs; 
one of the latter had an electrical transmission. Table 9 gives details of these locomotives. 

Ljungstrom Locomotive. — The distinctive features of the Ljungstrom locomotives 
axe a single turbine, good distribution of weight, and a good weight efficiency. The 
impulse-reaction turbine has an unusually large number of rows of blades, giving it almost 
constant efficiency over a wide speed range. This feature enables the engine to work eco- 
nomically under variable service conditions, whether hauling freight or passenger trains. 
See curves of the coal consumption of turbine and reciprocating locomotives at different 
speeds in Ry. Mech. Eng., Nov., 1922. Usually the turbine is uneconomical at slow 
jgpeeds, and the economy of the Ljungstrom locomotive is below that of a reciprocating 
locomotive of the same power at speeds below 4 mi. per hr. Another important feature 
of the Ljungstrom turbine is a rapid rise of the horsepower curve or decline of the tractive- 
effort curve as Bpeed increases. 

The condenser (old type) is unusual in that the plant requires no surplus water, 
apart from the make-up required for boiler leakage, heating, whistle steam, etc. Test data 
show the average water requirements to be 170 gal. per 100 mi., a saving of 95%. 

The last three locomotives in Table 9 embody improvements and refinements over the 
first one, among them two whirling blasts of highly preheated air over the fire and pro- 
vision for heating feedwater. The first locomotive smoked badly, but the latest ones 
are practically smokeless, cinderless and noiseless. 

The last engine has the best combined weight efficiency known for a steam locomo- 
tive. Average fuel consumed is 22 lb. of oil per 1000 ton-miles; average vacuum is 16 in. 
Hg at 100° F. air temperature, and 22 in. at 88° F. The large quantity of distilled 
water in the condenser acts as a cold reservoir for relatively short overloads. 

Disadvantages of the Ljungstrom system are: Location of fuel (not so pronounced with 
liquid fuels) ; high power required for driving condenser fans to supply 4500 cu. ft. of 
cooling air per sec.; flexible live-steam connection between boiler and tender units. 

Krupp-Zoelly Locomotives. — All the German locomotives use a water-cooled surface 
condenser, with the disadvantage of having both a condenser and a recooler for the con- 
denser cooling water. The condenser is small as compared with the air-cooled surface 
type. The heat transmission from steam to water is about 500 B.t.u. per deg. F. per 
sq. ft. per hr., whereas for an air-cooled condenser of the Ljungstrom type it is about 
25 B.t.u. at an air velocity of 4000 ft. per min. 

The principal items of performance of the ICrupp-Zoelly type are: 1. Part of the 
water passing through the sprinklers evaporates, with resulting water consumption ap- 
proximately one-half that of a piston locomotive of equal capacity; 2. As heat transfer 
is effected almost exclusively through this evaporation, the recooling plant is practically 
independent of outside temperature; 3. For the same reason, the air consumption in, and 
hence power required to move it through, the sprinkler-cooler is small. 

Descriptions of the turbine locomotives in Table 9 will be found in the following: Ljungstrom — 
Engg. July 21 , Aug. 4, 11 & 18 , 1922 ; Ry. Mech. Engr., Oct. and Nov., 1922 . Zoelly — Trans. 
A.S.M.E., 1924 . Mallei — Ry. Mech. Engr., Deb., 1927 . Ramsay — Ry. Mech. Engr., Jan., 1925 . 

Turbo-Locomotive — Non-Condensing. — A non-condensing 2-8-0 turbo-locomotive was 
built by Ljungstrom for a Swedish railway. (See Ry. Age, Oct. 29, 1932.) The tractive 
force is 47,400 lb.; boiler pressure is 185 lb. Total weight is 259,044 lb., with 158,760 lb. 
on drivers. Drivers are 53 Vs in- diam. 

In spite of the many advantages of the condensing turbine-driven locomotive, the 
manufacturing cost and complicated arrangement has prevented its general adoption. 
Experiences with turbo-locomotives have proved the turbine to be a satisfactory prime 
mover for locomotives. The complications of the condensing type have been avoided 
in the non-condensing turbo-locomotive. The combined reaction-impulse turbine, in 
front of the smoke-box, is connected to the side rods through a gear and jack-shaft. The 
turbine exhausts to the exhaust nozzle as in reciprocating locomotives. Road tests in 
1932, comparing the turbine locomotive with a 3-cylinder piston locomotive show an 
average fuel saving per drawbar Hp.-hr. of approximately 10%. 

UETFLOW LOCOMOTIVES. — The Prussian State Rys. have experimented with 
locomotives having cylinders working on the Stumpf or uniflow principle, where the flow 
of steam is always in one direction through the cylinder. (See p. 7-39.) The North 
E astern Ry. in England also has a locomotive of this type. The long cylinder (twice 
the usual length) and the heavy piston which must be used, are disadvantages, difficult to 
overcome in applying the uniflow principle to locomotives. 

GEARED LOCOMOTIVES frequently are used on private railroads in rough country. 
The entire weight of engine and tender is utilized for adhesion and the locomotives can 
climb steep grades at low speeds. A 3-cylinder vertical engine, attached to the side of 
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the boiler, drives a shaft extending the whole length of engine and tender. The shaft 
has flexible joints and is coupled to the axles by bevel gearing. The wheels are arranged 
in three dr-wheel swiveling trucks, giving a highly flexible wheel-base. See Hy. Age, 
Dec. 17, 1921. A Shay locomotive of this type, used on the Greenbrier, Cheat and 
Elk It. H.» weighs 150 tons. The gear ratio is 1 to 2.45. Total weight, including tender, 
is 308,000 lb., all on driving wheels. The IT. S. Ry. Adm inis tration heavy Mikado loco- 
motive has practically the same hauling capacity on level track. Comparative dimen- 
sions of the two locomotives are: 



U. S. R. A, 
Mikado 

Shay, Geared 

Shay in % 
Mikado 

Tractive effort (85%) ,1b 

60,000 

59,740 


Cylinders, in 

Two 27x32 

Three 17X18 


Weight on drivers, lb 

240,000 

308,000 


Total weight of engine, lb 

325,000 



Total weight of engine and tender, lb. . . . 

497,000 

308,000 


Driving wheels, diam., in. . . 

63 

48 


Heating-surface, evaporative, sq. ft 

4,297 

1,882 


Heating-surface, superheater, sq. ft. ... 

993 

411 


Crate-surface, sq. ft 

70.8 

48. 


Drawbar pull, on level 

56,000 

58,500 

1 04 l/ 2 

“ “ 1% grade 

“ “ 1% “ 

51,000 

55,400 

1 08 l/ 2 

46,000 

52,350 

111 l/s 

“ “ A% “ 

36,100 

46,200 

128 

“ 6% 41 

26,150 

-40,000 

153 

“ “ 6% “ 

16,200 

33,850 

209 

Sharpest curve 

300 ft. rad. 

179 ft. 

60 



OIL BURNING- LOCOMOTIVES. — The oil fuel tank holds approximately SOOO gal., 
equivalent to about 17 tons of coal. Oil expands \% per 25° F. increase in temperature, 
and 2 in. space over the oil in a square tank, and 6 in. in a semi-cylindrical tank is 
necessary. 

J. N. Clark (iRy. Mech. Engr ., Dec., 1921) states that 50 to 175 gal. of oil are required 
to fire up engines at terminals, requiring from 30 to 1 10 min. A 2-8-2 locomotive, 207,000 
ib. on drivers, was fired up with V3 glass of water at 120° to 200 lb. steam pressure in 
108 min., using 119 gal. of oil. On the So. Pacific R- R. a train weighing 1000 tons, hauled 
by a 2—10-2 superheater locomotive, showed fuel consumption per 1000 ton-miles of 
Speed, miles per hr ... . 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Oil consumed, gal 0.3 1.1 2.5 4.5 7.0 10.0 13.7 18.0 22.7 2S.0 

The stand-by fuel consumption was 45 gal. of oil per hr. to hold the train and operate the 
air pump. A light engine standing under steam burned 37 gal. per hr. 

Firebox Construction for Oil-Burning. — The required equipment consists essentially 
of an injector or atomizer through which the oil is fed into the furnace, a suitable fire-pan 
replacing the regular ash-pan, and an arrangement of firebrick to protect the lower 
parts of the furnace sheets from direct action of the flame. Flow of oil is controlled by a 
plug cock in the feed line. A heater may be placed in this line as it is essential to have 
the oil warm enough to insure a steady flow to the burner. Figs. 6 and 7 show the general 
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arrangement. To secure complete combustion and fill the firebox with flame, it is neces- 
sary to spray the oil into the furnace. This is done -with a steam jet. The burner used 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Fig. 8, is rectangular in cross-section -with two sepa- 
rate ports or chambers (one above the other) running its entire length, with a free outlet 
for oil at the nose of the burner. The steam outlet, is contracted at this point by an 
adjustable plate to give a thin wide aperture. The burner is of brass, as an iron casting 
is sufficiently porous to permit steam to penetrate the oil passage. 



Miscellaneous locomotives 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOCOMOTIVES are fitted especially for work in con- 
tracting operations, plantations, quarries, brickyards, etc., including light switching in 
railroad yards. Their radius of operation is limited only by the capacity of the fuel 
tank The locomotives weigh 5, 71 / 2 , 10, 15 and 25 tons. The vertical engine drives 
through a friction clutch, change gear, jack shaft and the usual locomotive connecting- 
rods. The gear ratios are: A low gear for starting and accelerating; second gear for excep- 
tionally heavy hauling; third gear, giving a speed of approximately 6 mi. per hr. for light 
hauling; fourth, high-speed gear for running light, giving a speed of approximately 12 mi. 
per hr. At rated loads, gasoline consumption will be about 0.1 gal. per Hp.~hr. 

COMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVES. — A compressed-air locomotive comprises 
essentially a storage tank mounted on driving wheels and two engines similar to those 
of a steam locomotive. The locomotive tank is charged from storage tanks along the 
line. These usually are riveted steel cylinders designed for about 1000 lb. per sq. in. 
working pressure ; sometimes small-diameter seamless steel cylinders designed for a work- 
ing pressure of 2000 lb- or more are used. 

COMPOUND AIL LOCOMOTIVES WITH ATMOSPHERIC INTERHEATERS. — 
Air enters the high-pressure cylinders at 250 lb. gage pressure and is expanded down to 
50 lb., while the temperature drops about 140° F. Practically all the lost heat is restored 
in the atmospheric interheater, which is a cylindrical reservoir filled with brass tubes, 
placed between the high- and low-pressure cylinders. The air enters the low-pressure 
cylinder at 50 lb. gage pressure and a temperature within 10 or 20° F. of that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The exhaust induces a draft of atmospheric air through the 
tubes of the interheater. This combination permits air to expand from 250 lb. down to 
atmosphere without unmanageable refrigeration. 

Relative Economy of Simple and Compound Locomotives. — Assume 11.2 eu. ft. of free 
air to be compressed to 150 lb. gage pressure. Its volume will be 1 cu- ft. Compressed 


Table 10. — Data of Internal-combustion Locomotives 

(Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 1934) 


Weight of locomotive, lb 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

30,000 

50,000 

Rated horsepower of motor 

35 

50 

65 

100 

135 

Normal speed of motor, r.p.m 

650 

650 

550 

550 

520 

Number of cylinders 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Diam. and stroke of cylinders, in. . . 

5 X 7 3/.> 

6 1/4X8 

7 1/4X9 

7 1/4 X9 

73/4X 12 

Drawbar pull, straight level track 

At 4 mi. per hr., lb 

2400 

3550 

4700 

7100 

9400 

At 6 ml. per hr., lb . 

1600 

2300 

3000 

4600 

6100 

At 12 mi. per hr., lb 

700 

1000 

1350 

2100 

2700 

No. and diam. of wheels. .......... 

4-24' 

4-26" 

4—28" 

6-30" 

6-36" 

Wheel-base, in.. 

45 

60 

72 

76 

96 

Height over cab or canopy. ........ 

V- 6" 

8'— 6" 

9'-0" 

1 O'- 4" 

ll'-O" 

Height without cab or canopy 

y~8" 

6'-8" 

7—6" 

8'-0" 


Length over frames. 

12 '- 1" 

1 4'-3" 

16'— 0" 

1 8 / -4" 

19'- 10" 

Minimum gage, in., inside frames.. . 

36 

42 

48 

48 

56 1/2 

Minimum gage, in., outside frames. . 

24 

24 

24 

36 

Fuel tank capacity, gal 

25 

35 

35 

50 

50 
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to 250 lb. gage pressure, its volume will be 0.623 cu. ft. Allow these volumes to expand 
by moving pistons of 1 sq. ft. and 0.623 sq. ft. area, respectively, a distance of 1 ft. The 
energy developed will be: At 150 lb., 21,600 ft.-lb.; at 250 lb., 22,425 ft.-lb. Now assume 
the 11.2 cu. ft. of free air compressed to 250 lb. gage to be expanded in two cylinders of 
4 : 1 ratio. The energy developed will be 35,880 ft. -lb. if the heat be restored between 
the two cylinders. The gain due to compounding from 250 lb. pressure, with interheafc- 
ing, as compared to simple expansion from 150 lb. pressure is 35,880/21,600 = 165%. 

These results are about as good as can be obtained with either simple or compound 
locomotives. Any improvement due to expansive working just about balances losses due 
to clearance and initial refrigeration. The work done per cu. ft. of free air in the two 
systems is: Simple cylinders, 21,600/11.2 = 1840 ft.-lb.; compound cylinders and atmos- 
pheric interheater, 35,880/11.2 = 3205 ft.-Lb. Actual tests show 1900 ft.-lb. of work per 
cu. ft. of free air with the simple locomotive, and 3000 ft.-lb. with the compound, the 
gain due to expansive working and the losses due to internal friction being somewhat 
greater in the compound than in the simple engine- 

In the operation of compressed air locomotives the air compressor generally delivers compressed 
air at a pressure ranging from 800 to LOCK) lb. per sq, in. to the storage reservoir. An average of 
about 12,000 ft.-lb. per cu. ft. of free air is required to compress and deliver it at these pressures. 
The efficiency of the two systems then is: 1900/12,000 = 16% forthe simple locomotive; 3000/12,000 
= 25% for the compound locomotive with atmospheric interheater. 

OIL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES^ — A report of a committee of the Amer. Ry. Assoc, 
shows that there were about 125 oil-electric locomotives in service on. U. S. railroads at 
the beginning of 1932. The rated horsepower ranges from 300 to BOO. Compared with 
steam locomotives on a horsepower basis, their first cost is considerably higher. The 
total operating costs per hour, including fixed charges and depreciation, show wide fluctu- 
ation, hut are somewhat less than for steam operation. From the standpoint of smoke 
and noise prevention, the oil-electric locomotives have an advantage for terminal and city 
yard operations, tunnel runs and operations in yards adjacent to residential sections. 

In 1928 the Canadian National Rys. placed in service a 2660-Hp. oil-electric locomo- 
tive of the 4-8— 2— 2-8-4 type. Each of the two units of the locomotive is driven by a 
Beardmore 12-cylinder, solid injection type engine, 12-in. bore and 12-in. stroke, rated 
at 1330 Hp. at 800 r.p.m. The engines are coupled to generators; four Westinghouse 
traction motors geared to the driving axles, are used in each unit. The locomotive de- 
velops a tractive force of 100,000 lb. during accelerating periods, and 42,000 lb. continu- 
ously. The engines develop their rated horsepower on a fuel rate of 0.43 lb. of oil per 
B. Hp.-hr. 

GASOLINE-ELECTRIC RAIL CAR. — (Ry- Mech. Engr., Aug., 1932). An unusual 
arrangement of rail car, in service on the A., T. & S.F.Jt.R., consists of a power unit 
30 ft. long, and a baggage and express unit 60 ft. long, the two being joined by a center 


Table 11. Data of Two-stage Compressed-air Locomotives 

(H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh) 


Type 

0-4-0 

0-4-0 

0-6-0 

0-4-0 

0-6-0 

0-4-0 

Cylinder diameter, h. p. f in 

0/2 

7 

7 

9 V2 

10 

15 

Cylinder diameter, 1. p., in 

9 

14 

14 

14 and 1 4 

1 4 and l 4 

30 

Stroke, in 

10 

14 

14 

14 

14 

24 

Driving wheels, diameter, in 

22 

26 

26 

26 

26 

46 

Wheel base, rigid, ft. and in. 

2-9 

4-0 

5-6 

4-6 

6-6 

6-6 

Length, over bumpers, ft. and ( 
in ( 

9' to 

1 2'— 6" 

12' to 

1 8'-6" 

14' to 20' 

18' to 21' 

20' to 23' 

22' to 26' 

Height above rail, ft. and in.. . j 
Reservoir capacity, cu. ft 

20 to 60 

60 to 120 

5' to 

5'- 10" 

97 to 160 

y to 

5'- 10" 
160 to 275 

5' to 
5'-l 0" 
160 to 290 

12' 

260 to 3 75 

7,000 to 

18,000 to 

20,000 to 

32,000 to 

43,000 to 

95,000 to 

"Weight in working order, lb.. . j 

10,000 

22,000 

27,000 

42,000 

46,000 

100,00 0 

Tractive force, lb 

1450 

4400 

4400 

8000 

9200 

19,500 

Hauling capacity, maximum, ex- 
clusive of locomotive, tons: 

On level 

68 

210 

206 

3S0 

43 7 

925 

“ 1 % grade 

32 

100 

96 

180 

207 

437 

“2% “ .. . 

19 

63 

59 

113 

130 

275 

“ 3% “ 

13 

45 

31 

80 

92 

193 

“ 5% “ 

7 

26 

22 

46 

53 

112 

Weight of lightest rail advised, 
lb. per yd 

16 

30 

25 

45 

40 

80 

Radius of sharpest curve advised,, 
ft 

15 

30 

50 

40 

70 

70 
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articulated truck- Under the car axe three 4-wheel trucks of the drop-equalizer type; 
one is at the junction between the two parts. The V-type Winton engine has 12 cylin- 
ders, 9 in. bore and 12 in. stroke. It is rated at 900 Hp. at 900 r.p.m. The electrical 
equipment comprises a General Electric direct-current generator on the engine shaft, and 
four traction motors geared to the axles of the two forward trucks. A twin-cylinder 
2-stage air compressor displacing 70 cu. ft. per min. is built into the engine. The engine 
has a carburetor for each cylinder, to use either gasoline or distillate. Throttling is by 
control of the intake valves. The individual carburetors shorten the travel of fuel and 
air mixture, permit the use of cheap non-volatile fuels and insure even distribution to all 
cylinders. Air for combustion enters through felt air eleaners under the roof. Picking 
up of fuel at the intake valve eliminates all handling of fuel and air mixtures outside of the 
cylinders and overcomes back-fire hazards. Each cylinder has two exhaust valves. The 
single-bearing generator has a built-in exciter and differential field control of the voltage. 
Total weight of the ear is 245,000 lb. It can haul four heavy passenger cars as trailers 
at speeds up to 80 m.p.h. 

TIGHT- WEIGHT STREAMLINED TRAINS (By. Age , Feb. 2, 1934).— Gasoline- 
electric trains, designed for normal speeds of 90 m.p.h. on level tangent, and maximum 
speed of 110 m.p.h. have been built for the Union Pacific Ry. To reduce weight, the 
trains were built throughout of aluminum alloy, except that truck wheels and axles were 
alloy-steel castings of 50,000 lb. per sq. in. tensile strength. The cars are of tubular 
shape, streamlined to reduce air resistance, and form a deep stiff beam. Four 4-wheel 
trucks carry the three articulated car bodies comprising the first train. The first car, 
72 ft. S in. long, contains the power plant, a mail compartment and baggage room; the 
second car, 59 ft. 10 in. long, seats 60 passengers; the third car, 71 ft. 11 in. long, seats 
56 passengers and contains a buffet. Total overall length is 204 ft. 5 in., and total weight 
is 170,000 lb., of which 85,000 lb. is carried on the first truck. The center of gravity is 
kept low to insure safety and easy riding, being 38 in. above rails, or 20 in. lower than 
in the usual car. The car bottoms are 9 1/2 in., and the car tops 11 ft., above the rails. 
Trucks are shrouded, reducing air resistance 20%. Windows and doors are set flush for 
the same purpose. The streamlining was based on wind-tunnel tests with a model built 
on a scale 3 /s in. per ft. 

The power plant comprises a 12-cylinder V-type distillate-burning engine, developing 
600 Hp. at 1200 r.p.m., driving a 425-kw. generator with built-in exciter. The engine 
cylinders are 7 1/2 in. diam., 8 1/2 in. stroke. Pistons are aluminum alloy, and connecting- 
rods drop-forged alloy steel. The 7 main high-lead-bronze bearings are 5 V 2 in. diam. 
The 12 babbitted connecting-rod bearings are 4 3/ 4 x 3 in. Forced feed lubrication is 
used, with crank-case supply. The engine block and crank-case are fabricated steel. 
Generator voltage is regulated by traction demand to give a constant load on the engine 
at any speed. Two 300-Hp. motors, with forced ventilation, on the front track are geared 
to the wheels. The braking system is designed to give uniform retardation by contro lling 
brake shoe pressure in proportion to speed by means of a decelerometer control. 


4. ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

_ CLASSIFICATION (Recommended by Committee of Am. Ry. Assoc.). — Idle or 
guiding axles are designated by numbers, driving axles by letters, an articulated joint by 
a plus sign, and swivel type trucks, not articulated, by a minus sign. Table 12 gives 
examples. This classification is recommended also for internal combustion locomotives 
with electric transmission, 

STANDARD METHOD OF RATING ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES (From Recom- 
mended Practice , Am. Ry. Assoc., 1930).— Ratings are taken as at rims of drivers, with 
locomotive at constant speed on tangent, level track, and are: a, Maximum start; 6, One- 
hour; c. Continuous. At each rating: a. Speed (F), mi. per hr.; 6. Tractive effort (T 7 ), 
lb.; and horsepower (Hp.) are given. Hp. = VT/375. 

Locomotive ratings are based on motor shaft ratings for maximum start (except as 
noted below) for 1 hr. and continuously, with motors operating at rated voltage. The 
I -hr. motor ratings are with motors starting cold. Motor torque is reduced 3% when 
determining tractive effort, to compensate for mechanical losses, unless test data are 
available. Motor shaft ratings are determined by stand tests, and under agreed condi- 
tions of temperature rise, ventilation, etc., except with respect to I-hr. rating. 

If test data are not available, tractive effort and speed are determined bv 7 = 

0 97 (24 tG/dP) ; V = SPd / 336.1 G; where t = motor shaft torque, lb.-ft.; number 
°* ^ ~ number of pinion teeth; d = driver diameter, in.; S — r.p.m. of motor. 

The maximum start rating of locomotive is at the maximum torque exerted by motors 
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Table 12. — Classification of Electric Locomotives 


TYPE SYMBOL 

WHEEL ARRANGEMENT 

B- B 

oo oo 

C- C 

ooo ooo 

B“ B + B - B 

oo oo^oo oo 

2-B+B+B4B-2 

ooOO^OO^OO^OOo o 

1-B+D+D4B - 1 

oOCncO OOOxOOOOdcOO o 

2 — C + C — 2 

ooOOO^OOOo o 

2— C-l+1— C-2 

o o O O O o^o O O O o o 

2 ~ B - 2 

ooO Ooo 

2 - C - 2 

ooO OO o o 

1 - D- 1 

. 

oO OO O o 


with, any combination of connections, and at maximum speed at taina ble with this com- 
bination at maximum torque. If tractive effort so derived exceeds 25% of total weight 
on drivers, tractive effort is taken as 25% of total -weight on drivers, and the speed is the 
maximum attainable at such tractive effort, ■with any combination of motor connections. 
The 1-hr. and continuous ratings of locomotive are determined from the 1 -hr . and con- 
tinuous ratings of motors. 

TRACTIVE RESISTANCE OF ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS (W. J. 
Davis, Jr., Gen. Elec. Rev., Oct., 1926). — Table 13 summarizes formulas derived from an 
analytical study of various tests and investigations of train resistance. The first two 
terms of the equations, derived from dynamometer and coasting tests on standard freight 
and passenger cars and electric locomotives, represent journal friction almost entirely, 
and are based on oil lubrication at average temperatures. Journal friction may increase 
20 to 40% at temperatures below 32° F. The third term comprises resistances due to 
flange friction, concussion, swaying and other frictions proportional to speed. The fac- 
tor of this term decreases with increase of truck wheel-base, and increases with poor 
roadbed conditions and inferior riding qualities of motor cars. The last term gives air 
resistance, lb. per ton, for average weight of car or locomotive for standard types of 
equipment. No allowance is made for head or strong side winds. Locomotive resistance 
represents tractive effort delivered to driving axles, excluding friction losses in gears, 

Table 13. — Train Resistance Formulas for Electric Locomotive and Motor Car Service 

Notation, — J? = tractive resistance, lb. per ton (2000 lb.) on tangent, level track; A = area, 
sq. ft., of cross-section of locomotive or car body and trucks; V * speed, mi. per hr.; n = No. of 
axles per car; w — average weight per axle, toas; ton => average weight of locomotive or car, tons. 

Values of A: Locomotives. — 50-ton, 105; 70-ton, 110; 100-ton and over, 120. Freight cars, 
85—90; Passenger cars, 120. Multiple-unit cars, 100—110. Motor cars: 2-truck, 80-100; 1-truck, 
70-75. 


Where IJsed 

Usual Formula 

Recommended for convenience 
in calculation. Approved for 
axle weigh ts over 5 tons. 

General Formula 

Applicable to all axle weights, To 
be used when, axle weights are less 
than 5 tons. 

Locomotives 

23 0.0024 A 7 2 

*> >4 12.5 3 0.0024.4 7* 

uj i vn 

y/lt? w icn 

Freight Gars. 

fl . 1 .3 + !S + 0.045V+ aO0O5 - 4ri 
in u'n 

R _*^ + ^.5 +0 045y+U . U 005.4^ 
vV w wn 

Passenger Cars (Vesti- 
buled) 

P 13 , 2S , O03TM °- 00034 ^ 2 

9.4 12.5 0.00034 AV* 

U) wn 

TC — L vLUO V “T * 

vV w wn 

Multiple TJnit Trains: 
Leading Car (Vesti- 
buled) 

Trailing Cars 

« = !.: 3 + 2 ® + O.045r+°' O02t - 4F! 
u) wn 

29 ioot5rt- 0 - 00034 - 4F! 

R- 9 •V 12 • 5 ^-0.045y^- 0 • 0024 ^ F, 
VV’ U' wn 

9.4 12.5 0.00034 AV> 

/(— l.OT Tw.UxuKT 

w wn 

IK — l U.VTfed r 1 

| w wn 

Motor Cars 

R lo , , 0( )nn 0.0024 A 7 2 

9.4 12.6 0.0024 A 7* 

zv wn 

rv — i “7"v/«v/sj r “ 

\/w w wn 
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motor bearings and other parts of driving equipment. These usually are covered in 
motive power efficiency. The formulas are based on. tests in mild weather conditions. 
Values obtained from them, may be used in calculations of electric distributing systems, 
substations, energy consumption, and power demand. In determining electric motor 
eharactristics and gear reductions to meet particular speed requirements, it may be 
desirable to add a small percentage to the required speed, as insurance against unusual 
conditions. 


Table 14.- 

—Data of Electric Locomotives (See Notes p. 14 

-21) 


Railroad 

C.U.T.1 

N.Y.C.2 



YaA 


P.R.R.e 

P.R.R. 

P.R.R, 

Builder: Electrical. 

G.E. 

G.E. 

G.E. 

Westing- 

Westing- 

West. & 

West. & 

W esting- 






house 

house 

G.E. 

G.E. 

house 

Mechanical 


G.E. 

G.E. 

Am. Loco.] 

Baldwin 

P.R.R. 

P.R.R. 

P.R.R. 

Wheel arrangement. 

2-C+C-2 

Cd-C 

2-C4-C-2 

1-D-l 

1-D-l 

2-0-2 

1-D-l 

O-C-O 

Service 

Pass. 

Freight 

Pass. 

Freight 

F.&P. 

Pass 

Preight 

Shift. 

Series No. or class . . 

PI A 

R2 

0351-0360 

100-115 

5000-3 

P-5 

L-6 

Bl 

Placed in service in 

1930 

1930-1 

1931 

1925-6 

1926-8 

1932 



1926 

A.C. or D.C 

D.C. 

D.C. 

A.C. <fcD.C. 

A.C. 

A.C. 

A.C. 

A.C. 

A.C. 

Frequency 



25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Contact conductor: 










Voltage 


0.6 kv. 

1 1 kv. 

0.6 kv. 

1 1 kv. 

11 kv. 

1 1 kv. 

11 kv. 

1 1 kv. 

Tyne 

Catenary 

3d rail 

Cat. 

3d rail 

Cat. 

Cat. 

Cat. 

Cat. 

Cat. 

Current collector. . . Pantograph 

Shoe & 

Pant. 

3d rail 

Pant. 

Pant. 

Pant. 

Pant. 

Pant. 



overhead 

collector 


shoe 






Driving wheels: 





8 





Number 

12 

12 

12 


6 


6 

Diameter, in 

48 

44 

56 

61 

56 

72 

62 

62 

Truck wheels: 










Number 

8 



8 

4 

4 

8 

4 


Diameter, in 

36 


36 

33 

42 

36 

36 


Weight, lb.: 










Total 

419,000 

266,500 

403,000 

1 ,282,400’ 

368,600 

375,000 

330,000 

158,000 

On drivers 

312,000 

266,500 

272,000 

922,600’ 

282,700 

225,000 

240,000 

158,000 

Per driving axle. . 

52,000 

44,417 

45,333 

76,900' 

70,700 

75,000 

60,000 

52,667 

Mechanical parts. 

265,780 

158,800 

230,000 

812,300' 

191,800 




Electrical parts . . . 

144,220 

106,200 

173,000 

472,300' 

176,800 




Length overall 

80'~0" 

54'-0" 

77'-0" 

3C'-9" 

47'-2" 

62'-8" 

51'-1( 

30-2 3 / 4 " 

Width overall 



lO'-O" 

1 I'-l" 

ir-o" 



lO'-I " 

Height, pantograph 










down 

14'-9" 


14'~33/ 16 " 



1 5'-0" 


15'-0" 

Driver wheel-base. . 

l5'-0" 


I3'-8" 

1 6'-6" 


20'-0" 

2O'-0" 


Total wheel-base . . . 

69'-0" 

40'-0" 

66 '-0" 


31 '-5' 

49'— 10" 

36-0" 


Traction motor: 










Armatures, No . . . 

6 

6 

12 



6 

4 

3 

Armatures raoun’d| 

Single 


Twin 



Twin 

Single 

Single 

Typo 



8.P.C.U 

Induct. 1 

D.C- series 

S.P.C.H 

S.P.C.H 

S.P.C.I1 

Method of drive 

Gear 

Gear 

G. & Q.f 

1. & S.R.f| 

Gear 

G. & Q.f 

Gear 

Gear 

Gear ratio 

2.741 

3.45 

4.05 

4.762 

5.06 

2.935 

4.30 

5.438 

Tractive force, lb.: 










Estimated, 25% of| 










wt. on drivers.. . 

78,000 

66,625 

68,000 

230,650 

70,675 

56,250 

60,000 

39,500 





D.C. 






1-hr. rating, forced] 
ventilation 

30,600 

41 ,800 

25,200 

31,200 

(54,000 i 
131,500 } 

56,250 



22,100 

Cont.rating, forced] 
ventilation , 

| 19,200 

21,500 

18,000 

22,500 

(45,000 \ 
126,200 ) 

44,250 | 

22,300 ® 
63 m.p.h. 

24,800 @ 
-7.8 m.p.h. 

13,500® 
5.9 m.p.h. 

Horsepower: 







1-hr. rating, forced] 
ventilation. . 

3030 

2490 

3440 

3140 

( 2030 } 

1 2375 } 

2165 



730 

Cont.rating, forced) 
ventilation. .... 

| 2635 

2010 

2740 

2610 

( 1700 l 

1 2000 } 

1770 

3750 

2500 

570 

Speed, m.p.h.: 

I -hr. rating 

) ” 

22.3 

51.2 

37,4 

14.1 ) 
28.3 } 

14 



12.4 

Cont. rating 

Max. (safe or sus- 

51 .5 

35. 1 

57.0 

43.5 






tained) 

70 (Safe) 

60 (Safe) 

70 (Safe) 

38 (Safe) 

45 (Safe) 

90 (Sus.) 

54 (Sus.) 

25 (Sus.) 

Equipped for: 










Regeneration 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


No 

Multiple-unit 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


* Weights apply to complete 3-unit locomotive. t Gear and quill, 

t Gear and side-rod. |j Single-phase coramutator. 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE DATA- — Table 14 gives data of typical electric locomo- 
tives in. service in 1934. In general, single units which may be coupled in service to form 
operating locomotives of one, two or three units, are listed. 

TYPICAL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES.— K. Y. N. H. and H. R. R.— General data of 
these locomotives are given in Table 14. J. C. Hassett and W. M. Guynes describe them 
in detail in Ry. A.ge, Sept. 19, 1931— June 11, 1932. They operate over mfln'mnm grades 
of 1.5% between New Haven and Grand Central Terminal, New York, and between 
Penna. Terminal, New York, and the Snnnyside yards, with 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single- 
phase alternating current, and also with 600- volt direct current. Two twin-arrangeineat 
motors, mounted on each axle, are geared to a quill surrounding the axle. Spiders on the 
quill engage the driving wheel spokes through soring cups. A twin motor complete with 
quill gear, pinions, gear case and quill linings weighs 14,000 lb., or 25,5 lb. per continuous 
Hp., and requires 4300 cu. ft. of cooling air per min. To supply a total of 30,000 cu- ft. 
of air per min. for motors, grids, etc., requires 34 Hp. Tests show 550 Hp. per aide to 
be a safe continuous rating of the motors; the estimated rating was 457 Hp. Troubles 
due to poor co mm utation at starting and at high speeds, evident in former A. C. traction 
motors, have been overcome by a low flux per pole and the use of 12 poles, and by vary- 
ing commutating field strength, and by providing brush holders of low inertia in their 
moving parts. The contract ratings of the motors are 

A- C. continuous, 18,000 lb. tractive effort at 57 mi. per hr., or 2740 Hp. 

A. C. hourly, 25,200 44 “ “ 44 51.2 “ “ “ “ 3440 44 

D. C. continuous, 22,500 44 “ “ 44 43.5 44 '• “ 44 2610 44 

D. C. hourly, 31,200 44 “ 44 44 37.4 u 44 “ 44 3140 44 

The train capacity on tangent level track at full voltage in express service is 15 80-ton 
cars at 65 m.p.h. in the A. C. zone, and at 58 m.p.h. in the D. C. zone. 

Penna. R.R. (J. V. B. Duer, Ri/. Age, May 21, 1932). — The 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, 
electrified section between New York and Washington, 227 miles, uses locomotives of 
four types, viz.: 


Type 

Class 

Service 

Hp. at 
driver 
rims 

Rating 

speed, 

m.p.h. 

Rated 

tractive 

force. 

Max. 

operating 

speed. 





lb. 

m.p.h. 

2-C-2 

P5 

Heavy-duty Passenger 

3750 

63 

22,300 

90 

2-B-2 

01 

Light-duty Passenger 

2500 

63 

14,900 

90 

1-D-l 

L6 

Freight 

2500 

57.8 

24,800 

54 

O-C-O 

B 1 

Shifting 

570 

15.9 

13,500 

25 


The weight on a pair of drivers does rot exceed 75,000 lb. ; largest single locomotive 
unit weighs 375,000 lb. The main motors are single-phase commutator type, with a 
continuous rating of 625 Hp. per armature at driver rims. The motors of passenger 
locomotives are twin-armature, frame-supported, geared to the driving wheels through a 
quill drive. The freight locomotive has single, axle-mounted motors geared to each 
driving axle. Driving and truck axles and motor armatures are mounted in anti-friction 
bearings. These locomotives can be used singly or in combination to meet traffic de- 


motes to Table 14 

1 Cleveland Union Terminal (C.TJ.T.). — A 3000-volt direct-current installation -with overhead 
catenary, of 22 locomotives to operate a terminal electrification, 17 miles long at Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 New York Central (N.Y.C.), — A 600-volt direct-current installation of 42 locomotives to handle 
freight trains between Harmon, N. Y., and New York City, 31 miles. While rated as freight 
locomotives, they sometimes are used on passenger trains into Grand Central Terminal. 

3 New Haven (N.Y.N.H. <fc H.) . — Designed to operate on either alternating or direct current 
and used in passenger service between New Haven, Conn., and New York City. See above. 

4 Virginian (V"a.). — A split-phase, constant-speed locomotive. Single-phase 11,000-volt, 25-cycle 
current is taken from an overhead catenary. A phase-converter on the locomotive supplies 3-phase 
induction motors. Regenerative braking is used. The running spe'eds are 14 and 2S m.p.h. 
These locomotives operate coal trains between Mullens, W. Va., and Roanoke, Va., 133 route miles. 
The data cover a 3-cab locomotive operated as a complete articulated locomotive. The momentary 
maximum tractive force is 277,000 lb. 

5 Great Northern (G.N.). — A motor-generator locomotive receiving 11,000-volt alternating cur- 
rent from an overhead catenary, converted to direct current on the locomotive. Regenerative 
braking is U 3 ed on descending grades. The electrified line extends from Wenatchie, Wash., to 
Skykomish, Wash., 80 miles. 

6 Pennsylvania (P.R.R.). — Locomotives used on the New York- Washington electrification. See 
above. 
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mauds. Thus, 2500 nominal B.Hp. is available in the single Ol locomotive; two Ol units 
coupled have 5000 Hp.; and an Ol and a P5, 6250 Hp.; two P5 units, 7500 Hp. 

Each locomotive assembly consists of: 1. A chassis, made up of mainframe, drivers, 
tracks, spring and brake rigging, motors, flexible drives, main transformer, and train 
heating boiler, together with the necessary storage reservoirs for air, oil and water. 
The foundation is a single steel casting in which are cast the air reservoirs and the oil and 
water reservoirs for the train heating boiler. 2. The deck unit, carrying the main con- 
trol groups, air compressor, main wiring and most of the control wiring. The foundation 
is a structural aluminum framework, mounted on the chassis unit. 3. The cab unit. 

Instead of a current-rupturing device between the pantograph and the primary of the 
main, transformer, a pantograph lowering relay is used. This is so connected as to use 
the substation circuit breakers to open high-tension short-circuits, grounds, or overloads, 
on the locomotive. The F5, L6 and Ol locomotives also have a grounding device which 
functions automatically under transformer short-circuit or overload conditions to ground 
the pantograph. This opens the substation circuit breakers, after which the pantograph 
automatically lowers and locks. 

Relay devices protect against motor overload, thus permitting maximum use to be 
made of tractive force available from driving wheel adhesion. At the same time they 
protect the motors should adhesion exceed normal values due to the application of sand 
or mis-handling of equipment. This relay protection is interlinked with anti- wheel-slip 
protection to direct the engineman’s attention to driving wheel slippage. 

Swiss (Jty. Age, Feb. 20, 1932). — A 1— B-— 1 — B — 1 + 1— B—l—B— 1 electric locomo- 
tive for the St. Gothard line of the Swiss Federal Railroads was designed for heavy grades 
between Ertzfeld and Bellinzona. The locomotive is 1 1 1 1 /2 ft. long and comprises two 
symmetrical sections with a joint between to permit their separation. Each section is 
complete in itself and has four motors and four driving axles. The locomotive, designed 
for both freight and passenger service, weighs 245 tons and develops 8590 maximum Hp. 
and maximum speed of 62 m.p.h. It will haul 1500-ton trains of 37 40-ton cars, on level 
track, atid 750-ton trains over the 2.7% grades. The mechanical parts were built by the 
Locomotive and Machinery Wks., Winterthur, and the electrical parts by Brown-Boveri 
and Co., Baden, Switzserland. 


5. LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

FACTORS IN LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN. — The general dimensions of a locomotive 
for any given conditions of service can be determined most conveniently, with sufficient 
accuracy for a preliminary estimate, by means of design factors. Let T — rated tractive 
force, lb.; W a — adhesive weight, or weight on drivers, lb.; Wt = total weight of locomo- 
tive, lb.; Sh — evaporative heating-surface, sq. ft.; S s — superheater surface, sq. ft.; 
G = grate area, sq. ft.; Z> = diameter of drivers, in.; d = diameter of cylinders, in.; 
s == stroke, in.; P = boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in.; A — adhesion factor; B = boiler 
factor; C = combustion factor; Bd = boiler demand factor; E — efficiency of design fac- 
tor; F = superheater factor. Then according to Lawford H. Fry (J£y. Mech. Engr., 
April, 1921), the most important factors in common use are: 

A = WJT I <7 = S h /G [ E - W t /S h 

B = TJS h I B d = TDJS h I F = S s JS h 

The rated tractive force is computed from V — (0.85 d> sP)/D, and is the tractive force 
deliverable by the cylinders at the driver rims, if cut-off is long enough to give 92% of 
boiler pressure as mean effective pressure in the cylinders, and if machine friction absorbs 
about 8% of the indicated cylinder power. Table 15 gives values of factors for different 
types of locomotives. 

Adhesion factor A shows the -weight holding the driving wheels to the rail per pound 
of average force tending to rotate them. A ^ 4.0 probably will prevent slipping of wheels 
when starting. 

Boiler factor B measures the pounds of rated tractive effort to be developed per sq. ft. 
of boiler heating-surface with the engine working in full gear. Two locomotives at the 
same speed V will develop horsepowers directly proportional to the tractive effort, ac- 
cording to formula Hp. = TV/ 375. 

Boiler demand factor Bd is proportional in full gear to the foot-pounds of work per 
revolution done by each square foot of heating surface. This factor is used to determine 
rated tractive effort I 7 . 

Combustion factor C depends on quality of fuel. With anthracite C — 35 to 40: 
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with bituminous coni 0 — 55 to 60, for superheater locomotives. With, saturated steam 
these figures should be increased by from 10% to 20%. 

Efficiency of design factor B shows relation between, weight and total area of heating- 
surface. 

E. C. Poultney (Ry. Mec-h. EJngr., Sept, and Oct., 1921) gives tables of dimensions and 
proportions of British locomotives, using the above factors. A s um mary of these factors 
for locomotives built between 1910 and 1920 is given in Table 16. 

LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. — The weight and dimensions of locomotive boilers are in 
nearly all cases determined by the limits of weight and space to which they are nece s s a rily 
confined. In general, within these limits a locomotive boiler cannot be -msLflp> too large. 
The Am. Ry. Master Mechanics Assoc. Committee of 1902 advised the ratios of heating 
to grate surface given in Table 17. These figures should be modified by the formulas on 
locomotive proportions adopted by the same body in 1916. See p. 14-36. 

LOCOMOTIVE PROPORTIONS (Committee of Am. Ry. Master Mechanics Assoc., 
1916). — Obtain tractive force from weight limitations on drivers, service, type, etc. 
See p. 14-05. 

Let A = area of cylinder, so. in.; Ag = area of grate-surface, sq. ft.; D — Hinm - of 
drivers, in.; d = diam. of cylinders, in. ; F — tractive force, lb.; Hj = heating surface of 
firebox, sq. ft.; P = boiLer pressure, lb. per sq. in.; s = stroke, in.; W c ~ weight of coal, 
lb. per hr.; W s = total weight of steam required, lb- per hr.; TV/, TV* — respectively, 
evaporation by firebox (including combustion chamber and arch tubes) , and by tubes and 
flues, lb. per hr. Then d = ^FDf 0.85 Ps ; Hp. = 0.212 PA for saturated steam; — 
0.0229 PA for superheated steam. Maximum Ep. is assumed at piston speeds of 700 ft. 
per min. with saturated steam, and 1000 ft. per min. with superheated steam. W* = 
27.0 X Hp. for saturated steam; = 20.8 X Hp. for superheated steam. W c = 4X Hp. 
for saturated steam; = 3.25 X Hp. for superheated steam. Ag — WJ 120 = Hp730 for 
saturated steam; = Hp./36.9 for superheated steam. TV/ == if/ X 55; Wt =* TV C — IV/. 


Table 15- — Average Values of Design Factors for American Locomotive Types 


Type 

Steam 

Date 

No. of 
Locomotives 

A 

B 

B d 

E 


4- 6-0 

Sat. 

1910 

11 

4. 6 

10.7 

720 

66 


4— 6—0 

Sup’htd. 

1910 

3 

4.3 

13.9 

990 

80 

0. 169 

4- 6-0 

1920 

3 

5. 0 

13.5 

950 

87 

.206 

4- 6-2 

Sat. 

1910 

31 

4. 3 

9.0 

620 

61 


4 — 6—2 

Sup’htd. 

1910 

8 

4. 5 

11 .2 

800 

73 

.241 

4- 6-2 

1920 

28 

4.3 

12.0 

840 

76 

.229 

4- 8-2 

“ 

1920 

10 

4. 3 

12.6 

860 

80 

.235 

2- 8-0 

Sat. 

1910 

21 

4. 3 

13.7 

800 

66 


2- 8-0 

Sup’htd. 

1920 

16 

4. 1 

17.8 

1015 

82 

.214 

2- 8-2 

“ 

1920 

28 

4. 1 

14.1 

870 

75 

.228 

2-10-2 

41 

1920 

12 

4. 1 

15.1 

920 

78 

.240 


Table 16.— -Resign Factors of Typical British Tender Engines 


Type 

Steam 

A 

Bd 

C 

F.B.S J St* 

F.B.S./G* 

T/G 

E 

4-4-0 

Superheated 

4. 25 

1 126 

70.0 

8.8 

6. 2 

828 

82. 7 

“ 

Saturated 

4.3 

918 

72.5 

8.5 

6. 0 

830 

75.3 

4-4-2 

Superheated 

4. 2 

967 

74.4 

7.8 

5.7 

704 

77. 3 

“ 

Saturated 

4. 3 

717 

77.7 

6.9 

5. 5 

700 

67. 2 

4-6-0 

Superheated 

5. 1 

1000 

83.0 

7.5 

5. 8 

890 

75. 7 

“ 

Saturated 

5. 2 

833 

79.4 

7 1 

5.4 

884 

76. 3 

0-8-0 

Superheated 

4. 8 

1097 

81 .5 

7.9 

6. 3 

1250 

68. * 

“ 

Saturated 

4. 5 

874 

80.7 

7.9 

6. 0 

1290 

72. 4 

0-6-0 

Superheated 

4. 6 

1 103 

70.5 

9.0 

6. 1 

11 60 

80. 0 


Saturated 

4. 7 

980 

64.8 

8.9 

5. 9 

1020 

76. 2 


* F.B.S. = firebox surface; St = total heating surface, including superheater when used. 


Table 17. — Recommended Ratios of Heating-surface to Grate-surface 


Passenger 


Freight 


Fuel 

Simple 

Compo 

nnd 

Simple 

|Compound 

Free-burning bituminous 

65 

to 

90 

75 

to 

95 

70 

to 

85 

65 

to 

85 

Average bituminous 

50 

to 

65 

60 

to 

75 

45 

to 

70 

50 

to 

65 

Slow-burning bituminous - 

40 

to 

50 

35 

to 

60 

35 

to 

45 

45 

to 

50 

Bituminous slack and free-burning anthracite .... 

35 

to 

40 

30 

to 

35 

30 

to 

35 

40 

to 

45 

Low grade bituminous, lignite and slow -burning 













anthracite 

28 

to 

35 

24 

to 

30 

25 

to 

30 

30 

to 

40 
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Basis of evaporation is 10 lb. of water per hr. per sq. ft. of beating surface. Ratio of cu. ft. 
of firebox volume to sq. ft. of grate surface should rax.ge from 5.5 to 6 for bituminous coal, 
and from 4.5 to 4.85 for anthracite. Ratio of tube length, to tube diameter should be about 
100. Ratio of superheating to total saturated steam heating-surface should be about 
0.22 without combustion chamber, and 0.29 with combustion chamber. 

CYLINDER. SIZES usually are such that the engine just will overcome the adhesion 
of the wheels to the rails under favorable conditions. Let W = weight on drivers, lb.; 
P = tractive force, lb., = 0.25 W for passenger engines, — 0.24 W for freight, = 0.22 W 
for switching; p, p b = respectively, mean effective and boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in. • 
D, d, — respectively, diam. of drivers and cylinder, in.; s = length of stroke, in.; p = 
0.85 p b . Then ps/J> = 4 d 2 X 0.85 p b s/D. 

d = 

Von Borrie gives for the diameter d\ of the low-pressure cylinder, di 2 = 2 ZD/p$, where 
Z = tractive force required, usually 0.14 to 0.16 X adhesion. Internal machine friction 
is deducted in ascertaining p , whose value depends on the cylinder volume ratio. Indi- 
cator experiments give the following values: 

Cylinder Volume Ratio p/p 6 p when p b = 176 


Large-tender engines 1 : 2 or 1 : 2.05 42 74 

Tank engines 1:2 or 1: 2.2 40 71 


PRESSURES AND STRESSES INT LOCOMOTIVE PARTS (Brian Reed, Engr., June 
17, 1932). — An analysis of a large number of locomotives built since 1919, the majority 
between 1926-32, was made to determine stresses in the various parts. The locomotives 
represent British and American practice and also locomotives used in Europe and in 
other countries. The original article contains many tables of dimensions, stresses, calcu- 
lations, etc., which are summarized below. 

Main and Side Rods. — Most of the main and side rods were of high tensile strength 
Ni-Cr steel. The vertical and inertia forces were calculated on the assumption that the 
steam pressure in the cylinder equaled 0.33 normal working pressure, and speed in m.p.h, 
was equal to the driver diameter in inches. Twenty connecting-rods of material of a yield 
point of 40 tons (2240 lb.) per sq. in. or over gave the following average stresses per sq. in. 
Tensile at small end, 10,790 lb.; vertical, 11,350 lb.; horizontal, 12,950 lb. Values of 
(length/radius of gyration) ranged from 40 to 80 vertically and 120 to 205 horizontally. 
Inertia stresses are reduced by the lighter sections permissible with alloy steel. Average 
inertia stress in the alloy steel side rods of locomotives on seven different railroads was 
8500 lb. per sq. in., while the average inertia stress in twelve rods of class C carbon steel 
was 14,100 lb. per sq. in., with a lowest value of 9,600 lb. 

Straight Driving Axles and Crank-pins. — Stresses are due to the resultant of spring 
load and piston thrust, combined with the twisting moment to obtain the equivalent 
bending moment. An analysis of the stresses in a 4—6—0 locomotive of the Southern 
Ry. (British) showed a combined bending stress on the axle of 203,840 lb. per sq. in., a 
bearing pressure due to spring load of 159 lb. per sq. in., and a bearing pressure due to 
piston load of 1030 lb. per sq. in. The combined bending moment on the crank-pin was 
7,765,760 in.-lb., and the equivalent bending moment of the force necessary to turn one 
wheel was 14,564,480 in.-lb. The stress in the crank-pin was 13,960 lb. per sq. in. and 
the bearing pressure 2000 lb. per sq. in. The average bearing pressure on the main axle 
of 30 locomotives built between 1922 and 1932 was 1730 lb. per sq. in., with upper and 
lower limits of 2120 and 1415 lb.; bending stress averaged 16,650 lb. per sq. in., with 
upper and lower limits of 22,100 and 7850 lb. per sq. in. 

Single Throw Crank-axles for 3-Cylinder Engines. — The stress on the crank-pin is 
much lower than in a 2-cylinder engine. The pin diameter is much the same, but the 
piston thrust is usually much greater in a 2-cylinder engine. An analysis of stresses and 
bearing pressures on the inside crank-pins and j oumals of 3-cylinder engines on six rail- 
roads gave the following values, lb. per sq. in.: Bearing pressure on outside pin, maxi- 
mum, 1820; minimum, 1405; average, 1667; bending stress on outside pin, maximum, 
19,667; minimum, 7840; average, 15,870; bearing pressure on inside pin, maximum, 1140; 
minimum, 757; average, 999; bending stress on inside pin, maximum, 10,640; minimum, 
6832; average, 8769; spring load bearing pressure on journal, maximum, 175; minimum, 
150; average, 166; piston thrust load on journal maximum, 1100; minimum, 915; average, 
970. Average crank-pin bearing pressure of 20 2-cylinder engines was 1320 lb. per sq. In. 

Coupled Axle Boxes. — Bearing pressures per sq. in. of projected area are higher than 
for main driving axles on the same engine. A study of axle boxes on over 50 engines, 
covering all classes of service, gave average bearing pressures, lb. per sq. in., of: Past 
passenger engines, 177 ; mixed traffic engines, 195; freight and switching engines, 208. 
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Truck, Trailer and Tender Axle Boxes. — An analysis of 30 truck axle boxes in. fast 
passenger and mixed traffic showed an average bearing pressure of 150 lb. per sq- in. of 
projected area, and in freight service of 155 lb. Fifteen trailer axle boxes showed an 
average bearing pressure of 194 lb. per sq. in., and 15 tender axle boxes showed 230 lb. 
These correspond closely to the values recommended by the Am. Ry. Assoc. Sec p. 14-26. 

Crosshead Guides. — Stiffness, rather than bending stress, is the criterion of good 
design. Table 18 shows the proportions, stresses and deflections of the guides in a variety 
of engines. Deflection has been calculated at point of maximum connecting-rod thrust, 
and in no case does maximum thrust coincide with mid-point of crosshead travel- The 
best position for the outer support is near mid-stroke. 

Crossheads and Crosshead-pins. — Triple guides have been adopted in a number of 
locomotives to reduce slipper pressure. In a decapod on the Penna. R. R., triple bearing 
faces, one above the other, are necessary to take the thrust in the forward direction of 
9.85 tons, resulting from a piston load of 81.5 tons. Four-bar arrangements are subject 
to high stresses and pressures, but the variation between top and bottom limits is not as 
wide as with 1- and 2-bar designs. Average values of slipper pressure, lb. per sq. in., are: 



One Bar 

Two Bars 

Three Bars, 1 
Forward 

Three Bars, 
Backward 

Four Bars 

Average. ...... 

69 

66 

62 

101 

85 

Upper. 

$9 

85 

78 

128 

93 

Lower 

58 

40 

55 

68 

79 


Crosshead-pin bearing pressures per sq. in. of projected area may be taken as 5000 lb. 
In 25 designs the highest value, lb. per sq. in., was 6400; lowest 4050; average, 4800. In 
these same pins, bending stress, lb. per sq. in., was: highest, 10,600; lowest, 5250; aver- 
age, 6620. The pin was considered as a beam supported at the ends and uniformly 
loaded, bending moment being taken as TPX/8. 

Piston-rods. — An examination of 20 class D carbon steel rods showed an average 
tensile stress at the center of 58001b. per sq. in., with 9200 lb. at the smallest cross section. 
Twelve alloy steel rods showed an. average stress of 7325 lb. per sq. in. at the center, and 
9850 lb. per sq. in. at the smallest cross section. 

6. LOCOMOTIVE DETAILS 

The following locomotive details are condensed from the standards and recommended 
practice adopted by the American Railway Association in the year following each title- 

AXLES (1927). — Locomotive Driving Axles. Dimensions are shown in Fig. 9 and 
Table 19. Axles 91/2 in. diam. or over may be hollow or solid, flush with hubs or project 
1/8 in. beyond hub faces, in which case increase dimension H by */4 in. Dimensions B, 
D and F apply to main axle; on other axles, length of wheel fits and journals depend on 
dim ensions of main axle. Diameter of axles between journals may equal diameter of 
journal less limit of wear. Length of journals = length of bearing -f 1 in. Engine 
frames should be so spaced that central plane of journal coincides with central plane of 
frame. Allowable bearing pressure, lb. per sq. in., are: passenger engines, 175; freight 
and switch engines, 200. 

Formula for Calculating Stress in Main Axle. — Let A — crank radius, in.; B — 
1/2 diff erence in distance between cylinder center lines and frame center lines, in,; 
C = V A 2 + B 2 ; P = piston thrust, lb.; S = fiber stress, lb. per sq. in.; Z — section 


Table 18. — Stresses in Crosshead Guides 

(1 Ton - 2240 lb.) 


No. 

of 

Bars 

Cyls. 

Thrust 
on Bar, 
tons 

Length 

between 

Supports, 

in. 

Bending 

Moment, 

in.-tons 

Width 
of Bar, 
in. 

Depth 
of Bar, 
in. 

Bending 
Stress, 
tons per 
sq. in. 

Deflection 
of Bar, 
in, 

. 

Outside 

3.01 

58.9 

42. 8 

6. 0 

4.0 

2 . t>8 

0. 028 

1 


4.07 

65.75 

66. 7 

5. 75* 

6. 3 

2.04 

. 01 66 

1 

Inside 

3. 14 

56.0 

43. 7 

6. 0 

3. 5 

3.57 

. 0398 

2 

Outside 

3. 12 

48.9 

24. 75 

5. 5 

3.0 

3.0 

. 026 

2 

“ 

2.205 

39.5 

12. 7 

4. 5 

2. 25 

3.35 

. 0253 

2 

“ 

3.45 

46.25 

24. 5 

5. 5 

2. 75 

3.53 

. 0295 

2 

“ 

3.45 

55.75 

45. 6 

5. 0 

3. 75 

3.89 

. 0383 

3 

Inaide 

3.38 i 

52.5 

43. 0 

7. 5 1 

2. 25 

6.8 

. 098 

4 

“ 

4.57 j 

57.9 

64. 0 

3. 0 

3. 0 

7.1 

. 097 

4 

“ 

3.78 ! 

39,9 

32. 8 

3. 25 

2. 375 

5,35 

. 0402 


* I-section bar. t Top bar, forward direction. 
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modulus of circular or annular section of diameter A, Table 19, minus limit of wear. Then 
S = P(B ■+ 0/2 Z < 23,000 for steel axles. 


Table 19. — Dimensions of Locomotive Driving Axles 





Dimensions, in. (See Fig. 9) 




Max. Journal Xoad.lb. 

Bearings, 












Freight 

in. 

A 

B* 

C 

D* 

min. 

F* 

H 

Ft 

L 

22 

Passenger 

and 

Switch 

7X 9 

7 

10 

7 1/2 

7 

6 1/2 

34 

68 


54 

3/4 

1 1,000 

12, 600 

8X 10 

8 

11 

8 1/2 

7 1/2 

7 1/2 

32 

69 


54 

3/4 

14,000 

16,000 

9 X 12 

9 

13 

9 1/2 

7 1/2 

8 1/2 

28 

69 


54 

3/4 

1 8,900 

21,600 

10X 12 

10 

13 

10 1/2 

8 

9 1/2 

28 

70 

” i ’ 

54 

3/4 

21,000 

24,000 

11X13 

11 

14 

11 1/2 

8 

10 1/2 

26 

70 

3 

54 

3 /4 

25,000 

28,600 

12X13 

12 

14 

12 1/2 

8 

11 1/2 

26 

70 

3 

54 

1 3 /4 

27,300 

31,200 

13X14 

13 

15 

13 1/2 

8 

12 1/2 

24 

70 

4 

54 

3/4 

31,800 . 

, 36,400 

14 X 14 

i4 : 

15 

14 1/2 

8 

13 1/2 

24 

70 

4 

54 

3/4 

34,300 1 

> 39.200 


* Apply to main, axles. Length of wheel fits and journals on other axles to be governed by 
jorreaponding dimension of main axles, f Axles may be solid or bored to diameter shown. 
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Fig. 9. Locomotive Driving Axle 

Engine Truck Axles. — Dimensions are given in Fig. 9 and Table 20. Axles 7 in. 
diam. and larger may be solid or hollow. Allowable bearing pressures, lb. per sq. in., are: 
Passenger engines, 1(50; freight engines, 180. Center plane of journal coincides with 
center line of frame. 


Table 20. — Dimensions of Engine Truck Axles 


Bearing 



Dimensions 

, in. (dee Fig. 9) 




Max. Journal Load, lb. 

Size, in. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£2, min. 

F 

H 

1 

L 

R 

Passenger 

Freight 

5 X 9 

5 

10 

5 1/4 

7 3/i 6 

4 1/2 

32 

66 I/s 


52 

1/4 

7,200 

8,100 

6 XIO 

6 

1 1 

6 1/4 

7 3/is 

5 1/2 

30 

66 1/8 

.... 

52 

1/4 

9,600 

10,800 

6 I/ 2 XII 

61/2 

12 

6 3/4 

7 3/ie 

6 

28 

66 1/8 

. . . J 

52 

1/4 

1 MOO 

12,900 

7 X 1 2 

7 

13 

7 1/4 

7 3/is 

6 1/2 

26 

66 1/8 

. . . . 

52 

1/4 

1 3,400 

15,100 

71/2X13 

71/2 

14 

7 3/4 

7 3/is 

7 

24 

66 1/8 

2 

52 

1/4 

15,600 

17,600 

8 X 1 4 

8 

15 

8 1/4 

7 3/ 16 

7 1/2 ! 

22 

66 I/s 

2 | 

52 

1/4 

17,900 

20,200 



Table 21. — Dimensions of Trailer Truck Axles, Two Wheel Type 


Bearing 


Dimensions, 

in. (See Fig. 10) 


1 Max. Journal Load, lb. 

Size, in. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F* 

Passenger 

Freight 

7X14 

7 

8 3/s 

8 1/4 

8 I /4 

8 5/8 

71/2 

19,600 

20,600 

8X14 

8 

9 3/s 

9 1/4 

91/4 

9 5/8 

81/2 

22,400 

23,500 

9X14 

9 ! 

10 3/s 

10 1/4 

IOI /4 

10 6/ 8 

9 1/2 

25,200 

26,500 


* Applies to non-booster axles only, rough turned between -wheel fits. 
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Fia. 11. Axle Center and Key Dimensions 


Trailer Truck Axles.—Dimensions are given in Pig. 10 and Table 21. Outlines in 
dotted lines aie optional. The enlarged middle section is standard for engines ■with 
booster. Allowable bearing pressures, lb. per sq. in., are; passenger engines, 200; freight 
engines, 210. 

AXLE A 30 CRANK-PIN MOUNTING- PRESSURES (1931) recommended for 
mounting driving and trailing axles and crank-pins are: Cast-iron wheel centers, 10 tons 
per inch of axle or pin diameter; cast-steel 
wheel centers, 15 tons per inch of di am eter; 
allowable variation 10% in both cases. 

CENTERS AND KEYS. — Dimensions for 
centers and keys for all axles are given, in 
Fig. 11. 

CONNECTING- AND SIDE-RODS 
(1923). — Main rods, Fig. 12, should have 
tapered fluted section, flanges as narrow as 
consistent with good design, a setting-up 
wedge in front of crank-pin, with, single-nutted bolts, riveted over, one grease cup, com- 
position bronze bearings at each end, and an. approved adjusting feature at front end. 
Rods, straps and details should be of good material and as light as possible. 

Side-rods, Fig. 13, in general, should be of the same construction; the main parallel 
connection may have a floating bushing. Ample side clearance at knuckle pins, soLid oil 
cups, and single or castle nut for knuckle pins, with, cotter or lock nut are essential. 

Tapped plugs, top and bottom, 
prevent bushings turning. Knuckle 
pins should be hollow. Offsets or 
special shapes are undesirable, 
except to avoid interference. Col- 
lars on inside of bushings are 
desirable. No welding of any 
kind may be used to fasten keys, 
wedges, etc. 

The following notes on stresses 
on rods are from JProc. Am. ZRy. 
M. M. Assoc., 1911- Stresses in 
main rods are tension and com- 
pression, due to piston pressure and 
inertia of reciprocating weights, 
and bending due to centrifugal 
force acting vertically. Stresses 
in compression are always greater 
than in tension, and those due to 
cylinder pressure are greater than 
those due to reciprocating weights. 
Stresses in side-rods are tension 
and compression, due to part of 
the piston pressure transferred through the main crank-pin, and to the rod sliding one 
or more drivers of unequal diameter, or when passing curves. Bending stresses also exist, 
due to centrifugal force acting vertically. The limit of the force to slide drivers is the 
coefficient of friction between wheel and rail, which may be taken as 0.3. Each rod is 
assumed to be able, when starting, to slide the pairs of drivers it rotates; at running 
speed it need slide drivers on one side only. Calculations of rods may be based on 375 
r.p.m. for fast freight and passenger engines, and 420 r.p.m. for fast passenger engines. 
For Mallets a special flgure should be used. 



a-3booo 


Fig. 12. Main Rod 



Table 22. — Standard Axles for Locomotive Tenders 


(American Railroad Association) 


Letter 

Capacity, 

lb. 

Journal 
Diameter 
and Length, 
in. 

| Diameter, in. j 

Length 

At 

Wheel Seat 

At Center 

Center to 
Center of 
Journals 

Overall 

A 

15,000 

3 3/4 x 7 

5 1/8 

4 1/4 

6' 

3" 

6' 

1 1 1 / 4 " 

3 

22,000 

4 1/4X 8 

5 3/4 

4 3/4 

6' 

3" 

T 

0W' 

C 

31,000 

5 X 9 

61/2 

5 3/ 8 

6' 

4" 

V 

21 / 2 " 

D 

38,000 

5 I/ 2 X 10 

7 

5 7/8 

6' 

5" 

7' 

41 / 2 " 

E 

50,000 

6 X 11 

7 5/8 

6 7/ie 

6' 

6" 

7 , 

6 3 / 4 " 
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Let A, a, = respectively, area, sq. in., and depth, in., of section; b = width of section, 
in.; B = unit load, lb.; C = maximum -unit compressive stress, lb.; C\, C% = respectively, 
maximum unit compressive stress for transverse and vertical bending; c, ci, C 2 = coeffi- 
cients (see Table 23) ; D = diam. of drivers, in. ; d = cylinder diam., in. ; E = modulus 
of elasticity; F = centrifugal force, lb.; G = "weight of rod, lb. ; Z = length of rod, in.; 
M = bending moment, in.-lb. ; m = section modulus = m v , axis horizontal and verti- 
cal respectively; n = constant = 1 for both ends round; = 1/4 for both ends fixed; p b = 
maximum boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in.; p = maximum piston pressure, lb. per sq. in.; 
P = maximum compressive stress at end of rod, lb. per sq. in.; P m — maximum end load, 
lb.; R = length of crank, in.; r = radius of gyration, in., = r v , for axis vertical and 
horizontal, respectively; s — offset of rod, in.; S = stress, lb. per sq. in.; T = ultimate 
tensile strength of steel; W = weight of reciprocating parts. 

For fast freight and passenger engines, if p < 4 VVM, 4 WE should be substituted 
for p. The rod body should be considered as a strut with load p or 4 WR, and as a beam 
subject to bending due to whip at high speeds. Main rods usually are tapered, and 
often fluted. Calculation should be based on the value of A at the center, and A > 
(P TO /1 0,000). Stresses are computed by the column formula C = BJ { 1— (nB /re' 1 E) (l Jr) 2 }. 
With C = 10,000, (Z/r) SO when neutral axis is vertical, and (Z/r) < lfiO^jvith neutral 
axis horizontal. With, neutral axis vertical, r = 5-%/ 12; horizontal, r = Substitut- 

ing these values in (Z/r) <j SO and (l/r) ^ 160, respectively, then Z = 23, b = 46 a, whence 
if Z, center to center of pins, < 23, (Z/r) < SO, and if l < 46 a, (l/r) < 160. 

In Offset Rods, where the vertical center lines of the bearings are not in the same plane 
or in the plane of the center of the body, a bending stress is created equal to P m sf ?n v , 
■which increases stress in the main body. 

Knuckle Joints, on rods of 3-coupled and 4-coupled engines, are flexible both hori- 
zontally and vertically. If drivers on one side are not in perfect alignment, slight bending 
stresses occur, in addition to the compression stresses. When knuckle j oint3 are flexible 
both horizontally and vertically, Z/r ^ 110 instead of 160. 

Bending Stress Due to Whip at High Speed is at a maximum at 0.6 l from crosshead 
end in main rods, and at the center in side rods. The section at these points, therefore, is 
the governing section. 

Simplified Formulas may be used for checking or for approximate results, within a 
small percentage of those found by the accurate formulas. These are based on centrifu- 
gal force F and on bending moment M. For aide rods M — 0.125 FI, and for main rods 
M = 0.064 FL G = 0.2833 Al, and GR = 0.2833 AIR, where 0.2833 = weight of 1 cu. in. 
of steel. The following relations hold : 


265 325 375 420 

2 GR ‘ 3 GR 4GR 5GR 

M (side rods) « 0.071 APR 0.106 APR 0.142 APR 0.177 APR 

M (main rods) * 0.036 APR 0.055 APR 0.073 APR 0.091 APR 


The stress due to whip, S w = Mfm t should be added to the maximum stress due to 
end load; the sum should not exceed Vc ultimate tensile strength of the steel. 

Checking Formulas. For main rods, A ^ P/10, 000 = 0.7854 dPpb\ for side rods, 
A =0.15 WDJR. For rods with knuckle pins, flexible transversely, 

Ci = (P/A)/[ 1 - (Piy 675, 000,000 A)}. 

For all other rods, C t = (P/A)/{ 1 — (PZ 2 /1, 200, 000,000 Ar v 2 ))„ 

For vertical bending, all rods, C 2 = (P/A)/{ 1 — (PI 2 /300, 000,000 .ArA 2 ) } . 

For rods without offset, use the value of Ci or Ci that is larger as the value of the 
stress S, lb. per sq. in., in the rod. S — a(l 2 r/b) 4- ci(P/A). S < 1/6 T if l < 46 a or 23 b, 
and if A > P/Q-ls T ). For offset rods, use the value of Ci, or of C\ 4- (P$/m v ) that is 
larger, for the value of <S. & — c (APr/wh) + c x P(l/A) +- ( s/rrih ). 

Allowable stresses on various sections of rod ends are shown in Figs. 12 and 13, except 
at points marked b. If minimum areas of the two members differ, take A as double the 
area of the smaller. Minimum areas at points b are: For main rods, A = PX/ 30,000 b ; 
for side rods, A = P-X/6Q,000 b, where X = average diam. of eye or spread of jaws. 


Table 23. — Values of c, c i and c*> 


Revolutions p 

er Minute = 

265 

325 

I 375 

420 


c 

0. 036 

0.055 

0.073 

0.091 

Main rod 

Cl 

. 500 

.500 

.400 

.300 


c 2 

. 22 

,33 

.44 

.55 


c 

0.071 

0. 106 

0.142 

0.177 

Side-rod 

Cl 

. 500 

.500 

.500 

.500 


C 2 

.43 

.64 

.85 

1 .06 
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Knuckle Joints for Side-rods (Pig. 14). — Material: For kn uckle-p ins and rods, 
medium-grade forged steel A.R.A. specifications; for optional taper key, tire steel; for 
rod bushing, hard bronze or case-hardened steel. Bronze b ushings may float in the rod. 
Hollow boring of knuckle 
joint pin is optional. 

Bearing Pressures, lb. 
per sq. in., on knuckle 
joint pin are: T/DL g 
4000; T= 0.3WJR/r, where 
T = thrust, lb. ; W — 
weight on pair of drivers, 
lb*; R, r — respectively, 
radius of driving wheel 
and crank, in.; D and L 
are pin dimensions. See 
Pig. 14. Diameter of the 
threaded part of the pin is : 

"When D — T — 

3 in. 2 1/2 in. 

4 in. 3 in. 

5 in. 3 in. 

6 in. 31/2 in. 

7 in. 3 l h in. 

See also Checking For- 
mulas for Main and Side 
Hods, p. 14-28. 

CRAJNK-PmS (1928). 

— The designs of main 
crank-pins, Fig. 15, and 
other crank-pins, Fig. 16, 
are for steel, ultimate ten- 
sile strength, 80-85,000 Fig. 14. Knuckle Joints and Knuckle Pins 

lb. per sq. in. (A.R-A. 

material specifications for axles, shafts, and forgings). Determining factors of main. pin. 
design, depending on size of engine and power required, are piston thrust and location of 
center line of cylinders in relation to hub face of wheel, i.e ., dimensions L, Pig. 15. 
Following are formulas for fiber stress, bearing pressures, thrust, etc. : 

Main Crank-pins. — / = TL/S < 16,000 lb.; P — T/{A X B) ; p — tf (C X D); where 
/ = fiber stress, lb. per sq. in.; T = piston thrust, lb.; t = side rod thrust, lb.; P = bear- 
ing pressure, main rod bearing; p — bearing pressure, side-rod bearing, lb. per sq. in.; 
£ = section modulus — 0.09S C 3 for solid pins; = 0.098 (C 4 ~ JE? 4 )/C for hollow pins; for 
other symbols see Fig. 15. P and p should not exceed 1600 lb. per sq. in., and A B. 
Thrust on side-rod bearing equaLs combined thrust on all coupled crank-pins except main 
pin. Hollow pins are optional, and of the following dimensions : 

C, in. 6-6l/ 4 9-9 3/4 10-101/2 10 

Pmax, 2 2 1/2 3V2 4 4l/ 2 

F, in. 1 1 2 2 

Other Crank-pins . — f = t X 0.5 5/S < 10,009 lb.; t — 0.3 WRJr ; p — t/(A X 23) < 
1600 lb. ; S = 0.098 A 3 ; where W = weight on pair of drivers, lb. ; R = radius of driving 
wheel, in. ; r — radius of crank, in. ; other notation as for main pins or as in Fig. 16. 

Either double or castle nuts may be used on the male threaded end with collar; double 
nuts are preferred. For front driving wheels or where space is limited, the designs Fig. 165 
or c may be used; the latter is stronger, but the former is more generally used. 
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Fig. 17. Alligator-type Crosshead 

CROSSHEADS AITD GUIDES (1929). — A lli gator- type crossheads (Fig. 17) are rec- 
ommended. Dimensions of crosshead depend mainly on dimensions of the crosshead- 
pin (see beLow) and of the guides. Both are determined by allowable bearing pressures; 
guide dimensions also depend on other dimensions of the engine. Width of guide, B, 
deponds on center line distance between engine cylinders and clearance between cross- 
head and front crank-pin (minimum clearance = 1 in.). Length of crosshead, A , is such 
a* to make bearing pressure on guide <100 lb. per sq. in. Let Z = bearing pressure. 
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lb. per sq. in.; P = piston thrust, lb.; T = upward thrust of crosshead, lb.; R = length 
of main rod, in.; S = stroke, in.; C = vertical distance from plane of driving axle to cen- 
ter line of cylinders, in. Then 2 = T/(A X B) < 100; T = PQhS -+ C)/l 2, whence 
dimension A can be found. Spread of guides, M, depends on clearance between main rod 
and the end of the guides, at the highest and lowest positions of the rod (see Tig. IS) ; 
1/2 in. is minimum clearance. Dimensions H, J and K (Fig. 17) depend on the dimen- 
sions of the crosshead-pin. 

Dimension E governs dimensions of piston-rod boss, and depends on design of the rod. 
See Piston-heads and Rods, p. 14-34. Taper bolts of minimum diameter d = 1 in., taper 
1/15 in. in 12 in., driven into reamed holes and secured with castle nuts and split cotters, 
fasten shoes to crosshead. Crossheads are cast steel (A.R.A. specification, grade B), 
and shoes are cast-iron (A.R.A. specification for cylinders) ; for heavy fast passenger en- 
gines they may be medium bronze without babbitt inserts (A.R.A. specifications for bronze 
bearings) . Bolts are mild steel. 

Maximum depth of guide bar, D, — VoZT/4/R, where 7 = overall length of guide, 
in. ; B = width of guide, in. ; / = fiber stress, lb. per sq. in. — 8000 mar. Lubrication is 
through three oil holes in top guide, one at crosshead mid-travel, one 6 in. back of for- 
ward edge of crosshead in extreme rear position, and one 6 in. ahead of rear edge of cross- 
head in extreme forward position; the lower guide is lubricated by* oil holes in the lower 
shoe. Tipper and lower shoes are fitted with babbitt inserts, 1 in. wide, dovetailed into 
the shoe, and set at an angle of SO deg. to the line of travel of the crosshead. Wear is 
taken up by shims between guides and supporting lugs on cylinder heads and guide, yokes. 



Tia. 19. Crosshead-piiiB 


Crosshead-pins (1929). — Dimensions of pins, Fig. 19, are determined by piston thrust. 
LetP = piston thrust, lb. ; D and L = diameter and length, in., respectively, of crosshead- 
pin in main rod; tS — crosshead-pin bearing pressure, lb. per sq. in. Then (T/DL) = 
S < 4800, D or L being assumed- Dimension C depends on D as follows: 

D, in. = 3 5 6 

C, in. = 2 1/2 3 31/2 

Dimensions B and E are found by formula T/{DX(B + E)} — S < 5000; *S * crosshead- 
pin. bearing pressure on side plates, lb. per sq. in.; B = E , or B (min.) = E — 1/4 in. 
Crosshead-pins are forged steel, A.R.A. specification. Pins are held in position by a nut 
with cotter pin; a taper key, as shown, is an alternative method. Grease lubrication of 
pins is recommended, but is difficult with a keyed fastening. Fig. 195 is a recommended 
method for oil and Fig. 19c a method of grease lubrication for keyed fastenings. 

DRIVING A.ND ENTG-INE TRUCK BOXES (1928). — Material is cast steel (A.R.A. 
specification for carbon steel castings, 1923) . For driving boxes, dimensions are given 
in Fig. 20 and Table 24; engine truck boxes in Fig. 21 and Table 25. Details of cellar 
design and fitting and grooving of brasses have not been standardized (1934). Fig. 21 
shows construction for 2-wheel engine trucks using semi-elliptical plate springs. Modi- 
fied as in Fig. 22 it may be used on 4- wheel front trucks of passenger engines. 
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Table 24. — Dimensions of Driving Boxes 


Journal 1 Dimensions, in. (See Fig. 20) 


A 

B i 

€ 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

K 

L 

7 

13/4 

1 3/S 

13/4 

1 1/4 

1A~\ in. 

2 



9 

8 

l 3/4 | 

1 3/s 

13/4 

i 1 1/4 

2.4-1 in. 

2 


OO 

10 

9 

13/4 

1 3/s 

13/4 

1 1/4 

2.4—1 in. 

2 



12 

10 

2 

1 l/o 

21/8 

1 1/2 

2.4-2 in. 

2 3/4 


cO 

12 

1 1 

2 

1 1/2 

21/8 

1 1/2 

2A-2 in. 

2 3/4 

H- 

+- 

13 

12 

21/4 

1 3/S 

2 1/2 

I 3/4 

2A-3 in. 

3 1/2 

"4 

< 

13 

13 

21/4 

1 S/s 

21/2 

1 3/4 

2.4-3 in. 

31/2 



14 

14 

21/4 

1 6/8 

2 1/2 

I 3/4 

2.4-3 in. 

31/2 



14 


Brass plugs P, 1 in. diam., taper Vis m- 12 in., driven from inside and riveted. 


DRIVING AND TRAILING WHEELS FOR LOCOMOTIVES (1907. Revised 1928). 
— Driving Wheels. — Cast-steel driving- wheel centers should be uncut and shrinkage slots 
omitted. If total wei gh t of locomotive permits, rims should be cast solid without cores, and 
, have full bearing on tires ; sectional 



area should he approximately 
45% that of the tire when new. 
Hubs and solid rim sections, 
Fig. 23 b and c, are recommended 
for all designs where weight and 
counterbalance limits permit. 
Cored rim, Fig. 23/, g, h, and 
elliptical spoke section, Fig. 23/, 
k, are alternatives. Fig. 23/, k, is 
an optional arrangement of rein- 
forcing webs between spokes. 
Solid counterweights are recom- 
mended, cast integral with driv- 
ing wheel center wherever the 
desired counterbalance can be so 
obtained. Small lead pockets, 
Fig. 23/, permit closer adjust- 
ment than solid counterweights. 
Solid cast counterweights usually 
are satisfactory on all except 
main driving wheels. They some- 
times can be used on main wheels 


Fig. 20. Driving Box 



of relatively large diameter. 

Trailer Wheel. — Material rec- 
ommended is cast steel (A.R.A.. 
specification, 1918, for carbon 
steel castings) ; hubs, rims and 
spokes are similar in design to 
those of driving wheels. The 
relation of hub bore and journal 
dimensions, and of whee diameter 
and number of spokes is as 
follows (see Fig. 24). Shrinkage 
tires should be used in all cases. 


! 



Fio. 21. Engine 2-Wheel Truck Box 


». 22. Engine 4- Wheel Truck Box 
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DETAIL OF RIM - OPTIONAL 

h 



Um •web when distance 


A 

Outside D!a_ 
«t Outer 

B 

For 'Wh.«d Bit 
Diuocter 

NoloT 

Spok.es 

*34 

SM'to 

S34 

1034> 

1434’ 

«*’ 

7* 


8* 

11 

50’ 

7* 

IK 

8* 

13 

56* 

7* 

*Sr 

S' 

15 

62’ 

7’ 

*34’ 

8* 

15 

66* 

r 

*34- 

8* 

17 

72’ 

r 

73 f 

8’ 

17 

74' 

T 

_2hL 

8’ 

19 


Pig. 23. Locomotive Driving Wheels 


Referring to Pig. 24, the follow- 
ing relations hold 


Wheel Bore, A 

8 3/8 

9 3/8 
10 3/8 


Journal Size, in. 
7X14 

8 X 14 

9 X 14 


Wheel Diam. B, in. No. of Spokes 


33 3/ 4 9 

37 11 

40 11 

43 13 


ECCENTRIC CRANKS 
CRANK ARMS (1931).— Designs 
in Fig. 25 are for forged medium 
steel (A..R.A. Standard specifica- 
tion for axles, shafts, and other 
forgings), but are suitable for elec- 
tric cast steel. Forged eccentric 
cranks should be machined all 
over. Bolts are drive fits in 
straight reamed holes. Channel 
milling is optional in forged steel 
cranks. Dimension. D is made to 
suit crank-pin. The bronze ring 
is made to suit main rod, and 
may be omitted if not required by 
main rod design. The eccentric 



Table 25. — Dimensions of Engine Truck Boses 


Journal 



Dimensions, 

in. (See Piss. 21, 

22) 



A 

B 

a 

D 

E , min. 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

5 

9 

I 1 1/2 

71/2 

61/2 

5 Vs 

2 5/S 

6 

1 

41/16 

6 

10 

1 2 1/2 

9 

7 

4 V-2 

3 5/8 

7 

1 

4 9/16 

6 1/2 

1 1 

13 1/s 1 

91/2 

71/2 

4 3/4 

4 1/8 

7 1/2 1 

1 VS 

51/16 

7 

12 

14 3/2 | 

10 

8 

5 1/8 

4 5/s 

8 

1 1/4 

5 9/16 

7 1/2 

13 

15 

11 

8 

5 3/s 

5 1/8 

8 3/4 

1 V 4 

61/16 

8 

14 

15 1/2 1 

111/2 

8 

5 3/4 

5 5/8 1 

91/4 

1 V 4 

6 9/is 
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pin is made to suit eccentric rod bearing, and may be forged solid with the crank arm, 
or made separately, pressed in, and riveted over. 

FRONT AND BACK CYLINDER HEADS (1 929) .—Front and back heads for cylin- 
ders up to 32 in. diam., and fox boiler pressures up to 390 lb. per sq. in. are shown in 
Fig. 26. Material is grade B cast steel, A.R.A. specification. Number of studs, N — A/a\ 
A — l /i TrD t PcjT; where A — total cross-sectional area at root of thread, of all studs, 
aq. in.; a * cross-sectional area of one stud; P — boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in.; D — mean 
diam. of cylinder head joint, in. ; c = factor of safety = 8; T = ultimate tensile strength 
of stud material, lb. per sq. in. Pitch of studs ^ 3 1/2 X diam. of stud. 

PISTON-HEADS AND RODS (1928). — Piston-heads may be either wrought or cast 
steel (minimum tensile strength, 60,000 lb. per sq. in.). Fig. 27 and Table 26 are designs 
of piston-head, a solid one-piece head and a two-piece head with the bull ring bolted or 
riveted to it. Arrangement and style of packing and bull rings, and methods of facing 
their peripheries with anti-friction metal are optional. Bearing pressures should not 
exceed 5 lb. per sq. in. for passenger engines, or 6 lb. per sq. in. for freight engines. 
Bearing pressure = W/V, where W — (weight of piston-head exclusive of packing rings 
H- weight of piston-rod nut -f 1 f 2 weight of rod, lb.) ; V — projected area of bead, sq. in., 
exclusive of packing rings, bearing on bottom of cylinder. 

Piston-rods may be of annealed carbon steel, 80,000 lb. per sq. in. minimum tensile 
Strength (A.R.A. specifications, revised 1926), for medium carbon steel forgings. Heat- 



Fio. 23. Cylinder Heads 
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Table 26. — Dimensions in Inches of Piston- 
heads (See Fig. 27) 


Based on 225 lb. per sq. in. boiler pressure and steel 
of 60,000 lb. per sq. in. ultimate strength 


Cyl. 

Diam., in. 

H 

J 

K 

L 

23 

6 3/4 

5 

1 1/4 

1 

24 

6 3/4 

5 

11/4 

1 

25 

6 3/4 

5 

II /4 

1 

26 

7 

5 

11/4 

1 

27 

7 

5 

U/4 

1 

28 

71/2 

51/2 

17/16 

1 

29 

71/2 i 

51/2 

17/16 

1 

30 

8 

5 1/2 

1 9 /l 6 

1 

31 

8 

51/2 

1 9 7l6 

1 


treated steel (A.F.A. specifications for forgings 
of either quenched and tempered carbon, or 
quenched and tempered alloy steel) is prefer- 
able. 



Diameter of jod, of threaded end, dimensions of slot and distance from slot to end 
of rod are functions of the piston, thrust. They axe determined by the formulas, A = 
v/p/5183; B ~ 0.163 + Vp/ 7068; C = P/ (10,000 X mean diam.) ; J) X E = P/20,000; 
Area MM = P/9500; where P = piston thrust, lb. The other symbols are given int 
Fig. 27. 



Dimensions of the nuts depend on the value of B as above determined, and are as 
follows : 

B, in. = 2 2 1/4 21/2 2 3/ 4 3 3V4 3 1/2 3 3/ 4 4 41/4 4 */ 2 4 3/ 4 5 

(7, in. =2 21/4 21/4 21/2 21/2 2 3/4 2 3/4 3 3 31/4 3 1 / 2 3 3 / 4 4 

F, in. =3i/s 31/2 3 7/ 8 41/4 4 5/ 8 5 5 3/ 8 5 «/ 4 6 i/ 8 6 1/2 6 7/ 8 7 1/ 4 7 5/ s 

Piston-rod and Crosshead Key Tapers, Fig. 27, are respectively : Hod (on diameter), 
s / 4 in. in 12 in.; key, 1/2 in. in 12 in.; or rod, 1/4 in. in 
5 in.; key, 3 /s in. in 12 in. 

STEAM CHEST AND CYLINDER BUSHINGS 

(1930). — Mew cylinders are fitted with bushings of 
close-grained gray iron (A.R.A. standard material 
specification for locomotive cylinders). See Figs. 28—30. 

If d — diam. of cylinder or steam chest bore, in., 
and D = outside diam. of bushing, in., 

D = d 4-0.00025 d for cylinders, 
and D = d 4- 0.000375 d for steam chests. 

Bushings are cold pressed into cylinders and steam 
chests, and bored in line with each other after inser- 
tion. Steam edges of ports in steam chest bushings are 
machined. Steam ports in cylinder bushings are formed 
by drilling a series of holes and chipping out bridges 
between, after bushing is in place, edges being filed 
smooth. Figs. 29 and 30 show two methods of anchoring bushings in steam chests. 
Fig. 30 provides for long valve travel with minimum length of steam chest. 
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STRESSES m LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS (1915) APPLYING TO NEW CONSTRUC- 
TION' ONLY. — Longitudinal Barrel Seams and Patches. — a. In figuring net section of 
plate, use diameter of rivet hole* b. In figuring rivet shear, use actual diameter of driven 
rivet, c. In figuring stress in plate and shear in rivet if junction of firebox wrapper 
sheet and barrel is not cylindrical, use maximum diameter. Surfaces subject to bending 
under pressure must be adequately braced, d. When boiler shells are cut for steam domes 
or manholes, strength of metal in. flange and liner shall equal that of metal removed. 
If separate flange is used at base of dome, its entire net area is to be assumed as rein- 
forcement. If dome sheet is welded vertically and flanged direct to boiler shell, a vertical 
distance 2 in. from base of flange is assumed as reinforcement, using net area less rivet 
holes and 28,500 lb. per sq. in. as ultimate tensile strength. 

Longitudinal Gusset Braces and Flat Surfaces. — a. In. diagonal braces, allow for the 
angularity of the brace, b. Use either sectional area of the brace or strength of attach- 
ment of brace to shell, whichever is lowest, c. In determining strength of gusset braces 
for supporting back head and tube sheets, select minimum of: 100% of rivet-bearing 
area; 80% of rivet shear area; 90% of gusset plate area, measured at right angles to 
longest edge of gusset sheet, d. Calculation of stress in gusset braces covers both the 
section of the plate and strength of fasteners; use lowest net strength, e. Flat stayed 
surfaces are figured with the boundary of unsupported flat surface located at a distance 
equal to outside radius of flange measured from inside of shell, jf. No supporting value 
shall be assigned to the stiffness of flat plates on flat surfaces, g. Allow no staying or 
supporting value for reinforcing plates, as back head liners, but consider them only as 
mechanical reinforcements. A. 2 in. beyond the outer row of flues on tube sheets is as- 
sumed to be self-supporting, i. Deduct area of dry pipe hole in calculating area to be 
stayed on front tube sheet, k. T-irons or members subject to bending, are calculated 
without addition for strength of plate; stress in such beam and abutments not to exceed 
12,500 lb. per sq. in. Spacing of rivets over supported surface shall conform to specifica- 
tion for stay bolts. No allowance for value of such beams is made in calculating total 
areas of longitudinal braces attached thereto. 1. When a number of diagonal stays support 
a flat surface, the proportion of area allotted to each brace shall 
be: (entire net area to be stayed) 4- (entire net area of braces). 
If any individual brace appears to receive more than its fair pro- 
portion of load , it shall be investigated separately as to the area 
supported by it. m. Patches on barrel of a boiler to be designed with 
longitudinal and circumferential seams at least equal in strength to 
main longitudinal and circumferential barrel seams. Patches may 
ire. 31. ^Fistcra-v; ve applied to flat stayed surfaces with properly designed single- 
riveted seams without impairing the strength of the sheet. 

Stay Bolts. Radial Stays and Crown Bar Bolts. — a. In figuring net area of stay bolts 
to obtain the stress, area of tell-tale hole shall be deducted, b. Area at root of thread 
must depend on type of thread used. c. In determining area for figuring stress on stay 
bolts, the area of one stay bolt shall be deducted from the rectangle included between 
any four stay bolts, d. In boilers with crown bars supported on firebox side sheets and 
sling stays, the sling stays are considered as carrying the entire load. 

Dry Pipes (1922). — Recommended practice for dry pipes is as follows: 


Nominal Size, in 5 6 7 8 9 

Inside Diam., in 5.047 6.065 7.023 8.C71 8.941 

Outside Diam., in 5.563 6.625 7.625 8.625 9.625 

Thickness, in 0.258 0.280 0.301 0.277 0.342 


PISTON-VALVE RING shown in Fig. 31, and known as the “ L ” ring, was recom- 
mended by a committee of the Am. Ry. Master Mechanics Assoc. (1916). The spacing, 
or bull, ring shown with It was also recommended. 

EXHAUST NOZZLES usually are circular with a single opening, but for anthracite 
burning locomotives the double nozzle is favored. For saturated steam the diameter of 
the single nozzle is about 0.25 X cylinder diameter D. For superheated steam the diam- 
eter is about 0.225 D. The combined area of the two openings of double nozzles is made 
equal to that of the corresponding single nozzle. The net area of opening, with a bridge, 
is made as large as before the bridge was applied. A nozzle with four projections extend- 
ing a short distance across the circular opening of the usual type, known as the Goodfellow 
type, was developed by the Penna. R. R. system at its locomotive testing plant. The 
projections are of triangular section with the edges turned downward. A considerable 
increase in locomotive capacity has been effected by means of this nozzle. See Ry. Aee- 
Gazette, Apr. 9, 1915- 
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Multiple-opening exhaust nozzles of enlarged area have had extended application, and 
provide an effective means of filling a large-diameter stack, thereby reducing the velocity 
of the gases and the "work lost on their discharge to atmosphere. Fig. 32 shows a 6-opening 
nozzle on the Timken roller-bearing locomotive. The nozzle usually has six thin triangular 
openings, extending to the center. Width across the top of the nozzle may be as much 
as 16 in. In this type of nozzle the area of opening may be 40% greater than that of the 
usual circular nozzle, with no decrease in draft but with considerably lower back-pressure. 
The decrease in back-pressure gives a greater drawbar puLl, but shows no gain in engine 
efficiency in ordinary service. Two forms of nozzle are used. One has openings extending 
to the center, the other has a solid center to which a circular plate is bolted. By varying 
the diameter of this plate the area of the nozzle opening can be adjusted- 



LOCOMOTIYE FRAMES (Committee of Am. Ry. Master Mechanics Assoc., 1911). 
— An approximate formula for the sections of bar frames in either wrought-iron or cast 
steel is 8 = T JC , where *S — sectional area of frame, sq. in.; T = piston thrust = (area 
of piston X boiler pressure) ; C = a constant ; see Table 27. 

This formula gives sectional areas back of main pedestal, approximately 15% less 
than similar areas at or ahead of main pedestal. Depth of top rail, ahead of front pedes- 
tals. must not be less than that of top rail over front pedestals. The width of frame is 
made proportional to the weight and power of the locomotive. Yery heavy frames, over 
5 in. wide, are difficult to make satisfactorily in hammered iron; cast steel seems to be 
the only suitable material. For locomotives with trailing trucks, a slab spliced to the 
main frame behind the rear drivers generally is used. 

In cross bracing it is recommended that the ties be fastened for the full length of the 
pedestal jaw, vertically, on the rear pedestal of each driving wheel, or as close an equiva- 
lent to this as conditions will permit. The thickness of the bosses on cast-steel cross-tie 
braces should be not less than l 1 Ji, preferably 2, times the diameter of the bolt used in 
fastening. 

All bolt heads, where possible, should be next to the castings to insure a full bearing 
on the bolt. Diameter of frame bolts at thread should be the nearest Vs in- to id/ 4, where 
w = width of frame; the body of the bolt shoul 1 be made Vie in. larger. For fastening 
pedestal jaws together at the bottom, the clip binder or pedestal cap is used more than 
any other method. 


Table 27. — Yalue of Constant C. 


Section at 

Sections from Cylinders to j 
Main Pedestals (Including 
Top Hail Over Main 
Pedestal) 

Back of 
Main 
Pedestal 

Top of pedestals 

2500-2700 

2900-3200 

Top rail between pedestals 

3000-3200 

3500-3800 

Lower rail between pedestals 

4300-4500 ! 

51 00-5300 

Integral single rail at back of cylinder keying lug 

1600-1800 ! 
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A. cast-steel frame for a 2-10-0 type locomotive built in 1918 for the Penna. Railroad 
System, has top rail 9 1 /2 in* wide and 7 1/2 in. deep between pedestal jaws. Between 
pedestals the top rail is 7 in. wide, 8 in. deep. The bottom rail ia 7 in. wide, 6 in. deep. 
This frame is 44 ft. 9 in. long; each side weighs 21,225 lb. 

VALVE-GEARS. — The Stephenson gear, Fig. 33, is a combination of two eccentrics with 
a link connecting the extremities of the eccentric rods. By adjusting the position of the 
link, the valve rod may be put in direct connection with either eccentric or may take 
intermediate positions between them. The lead decreases as the cut-off is advanced. 
While it is possible to use the Stephenson as an outside gear, it is not well adapted to 
such a position, - and is generally known, as an inside gear. 

The Walschaerts gear, Fig. 34, invented by Egide Walschaerts in 1844, allows strength- 
ening the locomotive frame by cross-bracing and is easily accessible from outside the 
locomotive. It has constant lead and takes its motion from both the crosshead and 
crank-pin. 

The Baker gear, Fig. 35, has a constant lead and variable preadmission. 

The Southern gear. Fig. 36, is a modification of the Haekworth type of radial gear. 
The movement of the valve is obtained from a return crank on the main crank-pin. The 
eccentric rod is driven from this return crank, and is suspended, near its forward end, from 
a block which slides in a curved link. The direction of running and point of cut-off are 
determined by the position of the block in the link. 

References. — Valvea and Valve Gear Mechanisms, Dalby, Longmans, Green and Co. The 
Development of Locomotive Valve Gears, J. Dunlop, Engr., London, June 18, July 2 and 16, 1920. 
Locomotive Valvea and Valve Gears, J. EC. Yoder and G. B. Waren, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1917. 
Walschaerts Valve Gear, Amer. Locomotive Co., Bulletin 1018, June, 1916. Method of Laying 
Out Walschaerts Valve Gear, J. J. Jones, Ry. Mech. J2n.gr., Dec., 1921. 





l?ig. S<3 Southern Valve Gear- 


Types of Valve Gears Used on American Railroads 


POPPET OR LIFTING VALVES for steam admission and exhaust are used exten- 
sively on locomotives in Europe. The Lentz and Caprotti are used. A Giesl-Gieslingen 
(Ry. Mech. Engr., May, 1930) states that the Austrian Railways have over -£00 locomo- 
tives with poppet valves, and have definitely abandoned the piston valve. 

The Lentz valves. Fig. 37, are driven by a light form of Walschaerts valve gear which 
moves a swinging cam shaft to operate the valves. When the engine is drifting the poppet 
valves automatically are lifted from their seats and open a connection between the back 
and front of the piston. 

The Caprotti valve. Fig. 38, consists of poppet-type double-seated balanced valves 
operated by revolving cams driven from one of the driving axles by bevel gears and a 
central drive shaft. The cams are carried in oil-tight boxes, mounted one above each 
cylinder. The boxes support the cam mechanism and enclose the oil bath in which cams 
and rollers operate. The valves are light drop forgings of Cr-Ni steel. 

STOKERS (From Committee Report of Am. Ry. Assoc.) . — Stokers seldom are used 
on locomotives of tractive force less than 55,000 lb. Consensus of opinion is that stoker- 
fired locomotives burn more coal than hand-fired, the percentages of difference ranging 
from 10 to 40 in favor of hand firing. In these percentages, no account is taken of the 
advantages resulting from uniform steam pressures and better performance over the 
division. 
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In the Street stoker, coal is delivered to the base of a chain-conveyor, which, elevates 
it to a point from which it falls by gravity to distributing nozzles in the back head of the 
boiler. The Duplex stoker carries the coal up by two screws, on either side of the fire- 
door. The Hanna stoker elevates the coal by one screw to a point above the fire-door. 
The Standard stoker feeds coal by a vertical screw through the grate at the rear end of 
the firebox. These stokers use steam jets to scatter or distribute the coal over the grate. 
The distributing tubes are fixed in the Street, Duplex, and Stand ar d and movable in 
the Hanna. 

In the Eivin stoker, the coal is distributed by two mechanically-operated shovels or 
swinging arms operating through the fire-door opening. The Crawford is an underfeed 
stoker. The coal is fed by pushers operating in two retorts extending the whole length 
of the firebox at grate level. Coal is pushed forward an d over the edges of the troughs 
onto the grate. A scraper conveyor in the tender delivers the coal in front of the first 
pusher in each retort. 

EXHAUST STEAM INJECTOR (Clarence Roberts, Ry. Mech. Engr ., May, 1921). 
— The exhaust steam injector is used for boiler feeding on about 4000 locomotives in 
England and the British Colonies and to some extent in France. It is claimed, in Eng- 
land, that the device effects an average saving in fuel of 10%. It has a steam inlet nozzle 
of much larger cross-sectional area than that of a live steam injector of simila-r capacity, 
to provide for the larger volume of exhaust steam. 

In a later form (see JEngg., Jan. 20, 1922), with 1 lb. of exhaust steam pressure, feed- 
water can be delivered against a boiler pressure of 150 lb. For boiler pressures above 
150 lb., supplementary live steam must be used. With 5-lb. exhaust pressure it can 
deliver against a boiler pressure of 180 lb. The supplementary live steam amounts to 
less than 2 V-2 % of the evaporation of the boiler. The feedwater is delivered at from 
200° to 220° F. 




THERMIC SYPHON. — The Nicholson thermic syphon, intended to promote circu- 
lation of water from the water-legs to the space above the crown sheet, has had extensive 
use on locomotives since 1918. It provides triangular-shaped water-legs in the firebox 
extending down from the crown-sheet to the body of the boiler at the front end of the 
firebox. The firebox heating surface is increased by the device. For laboratory tests of 
a syphon equipped locomotive, see Univ. of 111. Bulletin No. 220. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN ENGINE AND TENDER (Amer. R. R. Assoc., 1020) 
Drawbars between engine and tender should be straight throughout their full length. 
Working stress, based on the normal tractive effort of the locomotive, should not exceed 
4500 lb. per sq. in.; factor of safety should be not less than 10. If a central safety bar 
is used, the same limit of stress and safety factor as in the drawbar should be required. 
A simple formula for designing drawbars and pins is .4 = TF/S , where A = area through 
body of bar, sq. in.; T = tractive force, lb.; F — factor of safety 2: 10; *8 = 45,000 = 
tensile strength of wrought iron, lb. per sq. in. 

Area of each drawbar pin or safety-bar pin = 75% of area through body of bar. The 
area of the pin is based on the cross-section of a straight bar without bends or offsets 
and with a depth of pocket not more than 1 in. greater than the thickness of the bar. 
An offset or bent bar must be of greater cross-section than a straight bar, but it is not 
necessary to increase the size of pin accordingly. Fig. 39 is a diagram of a satisfactory 
general form of drawbar. Table 28 gives dimensions of drawbars for various tractive 
forces. Material in drawbars, safety bars, safety chains and their pins should be refined 
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■wro ugh t iron, of ultimate tensile strength not less than 45,000 lb- per sq. in. The use of 
steel in any of these parts is not recommended. 

Safety bars are considered more satisfactory than safety chains for locomotives of 
45,000 lfc>. tractive force, or over- A central safety bar, located immediately beneath 
the drawbar, is recommended for new locomotives. When a safety bar (at side of draw- 
bar) must be used, Fig. 39 and Table 29 may be used in determining the principal 
dimensions. 



A "Width of Body of Bar E=C€ross Section Area of Pix^— TB^ Area of Body of Draw Bar 

B » Depth of Body of Bar F =. Factor of Safety 

0*60$ of A H®=E+|-+2C S= Fiber Stress 

D=*80$ of A T = Tractive Force 

Fig. 39. Safety and Draw BarB 


A drawbar or safety-bar pin should be considered as a beam fixed at both ends, with 
a load equal to the rated tractive force of the locomotive. Tor the condition of bending, 
M = WL/8, and Z — 0.98 d i * 3 . £ = M/Z = (WLJZ)J 0.98 d 3 = WL/ 0.82 d 3 or d = 

3 . 

VWZ/0.82S, where S = tensile stress, lb. per sq. in.; M ~ bending moment; TF = trac- 


Table 28. — Dimensions of Drawbars for Different Tractive Forces at Factors of Safety 

of 10, 15 and 20 

(See Fig. 39. All dimensions in inches) 


Tractive Force, 
10901b. 


Over 

To 

10 

20 

20 

30 

30 

45 

45 

65 

65 

85 

85 

no 

110 

135 


Fiber Stress 45001b. per Fiber Stress 50901b. per Fiber Stress 2250 lb. per 
sq. in. Factor of Safety 1 0; sq. in. Factor of Safety 1 5 1 sq. in. Facto r of Safety 20 
B B <7 1. 


1 V2| 2 2 1/2] 2 1/2 3 V2I2 2 1/sl 

2 2 2 V21 2 1/2 

2 1 2 1/2 1 3 1/ 4 | 3 1/2 1 5 3 3 


1/2 
6 1/2 


3 3 5 1/2 

3 V2 3 1/2 1 4 1/2|4 1/2 6 1/2 

4 4 5 7 1/2 

4 I/a) 4 1/ 4 |S 3A!5l/2 8 1/2 


4 3 3/g 

4 1/2 4 

5 4 1/sl 
5 1/2) 5 Vs 


2 7/ 8 2 3/ 4 3 1/2 2 1/22 1/4 3 3 

3 1/4 3 I/4 1 4 l/ 2 3 2 3/4 3 3/4)4 

4 4 5 3 4 1/2 

4 l/2i 4 3/4)6 1/2)4 l/ 2 4 5 1/4)5 1/4 

5 1/ 4 | 1/4 7 1/2 5 4 1/2 6 6 

6 6 |9 5 1/2 5 1/2 7 1/4 7 

& 3/4) 63/4)9 6 1/2) 5 1/2 7 1/4 7 1/2 


Table 29. — Dimensions of Safety Bars (at Side of Drawbar) for Different Tractive Efforts, 
at Factors of Safety of 10, 15 and 29 
(See Fig. 39. All dimensions in inches) 


Tractive Force, 
10001b. 


Fiber Stress 45001b. per Fiber Stress 30001b. per Fiber Stress 22501b. per 
[sq. in. Factor of Safety 1 0 sq. in. Fac t or o f Safety 1 5 [sq. in. Factor of Safety 20 

, 1 V 2 ) 7/ 8 )2 I/2! 


Over 

To 





D 



.4 




E 


10 

20 



A 

1 I/4 

1 Vsl 

1 1/2 

2 

1/2| 

1 V2I 

2 



3 

20 

30 

2 

Vs|i 

8/8 

1 1/2 

2 

2 

3 

1 7 /s 

2 

V2] 

21/4 

3 

30 

45 


1/2)2 

8/4 

1 7 /s 

2 Vs| 

21/4 

3 

1/2 2 1/4 2 1/8 

2 

7/8 

2 3/4 

4 

45 

65 

3 


2 1/8 

2 7/ 8 

2 3/4 

4 


2 1/2 

3 

1/4 

3 1/4 

4 

65 

85 

4 



2 1/2 

3 1/. 

3 1/4 

4 

1/2 3 1/4 2 3/4 

3 

3/4 

3 3/4 

5 

85 

110 

4 






5 

1/2 3 1/2 3 1/4 

4 

1/2 

4 1/4 

6 

110 

135 

5 





3 3/4 

6 


3 5/ s 

4 

7 


2 1/8)2 7/ 8 

2 1/2 2 , 1/4 


i 2 3/ 4 

l 3 1/4 

>| 3 1/4|2 3/4)3 5/ 8 3 3/4 

3 3 / 4 ! 3 4 1/4 

3 3/4 4 7/ 8 4 7/s 

V2I4 5 3/ a 
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tive force, lb.; L — depth of pocket, in.; Z = moment of resistance; d = diameter of pin, 
in. Assuming a working stress of 4500 lb. per sq. in., and allowing 1 /$ in. on the diam- 
eter of the pin for wear, d = *V W L/30U0 4- i/g in. (formula for bending). For the condi- 
tion of shear, F = W X. (L — H)fL, and S\ — 0.7854 d-, where Si = shearing stress, lb. 
per sq. in.; F - maximum shearing load, lb. per sq. in.; E — i/2 depth of bar eye, in. 
A shearing stress usually is taken as (0.8 X tensile stress) when co nsi dering wrought-iron 
or steel. Then 

~W X <L— II) /L 

MX 0.S X 4:600 + 1/s < Fomula for 

Calculations should be made both for shear and bending and the ma xim um figure taken 
as the diameter of the pin. 

ROLLER BEARINGS FOR LOCOMOTIVES. — The first application of roller bearings 
on the driving axles of a large locomotive, and their performance in service are described 
by T. V. Buck waiter. See Tr«. A.S.M.E., RR-56-1, 1934. The -4-8-4 locomotive, 
Timken No. 1111, was built in. 1930. Roller bearings were used on all axles and also 
on the crank-shaft and idler gear of the booster. It was b uil t as large and powerful 
as the clearance limits of the principal IT S. railroads would allow. Rated tractive force 
at starting is 63,700 lb.; boiler pressure, 250 lb.; cylinder diam. and stroke, 27 X 30 in.; 
driving wheel diam., 73 in.; weight on each driving axle, 66,000 lb. The roller bearings 
on the driving axles have no adjustable mechanism. Forces due to piston thrust are 
transmitted and absorbed in a complete train of moving parts of hardened steel, com- 
prising pedestal liner, trunnion guide, hardened wear plates on bearing housing, inner 
and outer races of the bearing together with the rolls. Completely housing the driving 
axles and the use of bearings to restrain the axle on a complete circle, eliminates pounding 
while under steam and while coasting. In 1932, after two years in freight and passenger 
service on a number of railroads throughout the U. S., 120,000 miles were completed 
without developing roller bearing troubles of any kind. A study of the bearings then 
indicated that wheel bearings, excepting driver cones, should have a life expectation of 
1,000,000 miles and the driver cones 500,000 miles. Driving and truck axles are lubri- 
cated by immersing the bearings in an oil bath, whose level is approximately Vs in. below 
the enclosure level. The lubricant was changed but three times in the two years of 
operation and little lubrication was added between changes. Thrust reactions due to 
curvature of track or flange thrusts are taken on the roller bearing surfaces of the tapered 
bearings. No provision, such as hub liners, for side thrust need be made. 

The normal temperature rise of the bearings varied from 15° F. on the engine truck 
to 40° to 50° on the tender. On the driver bearings it is 15 to 20° above atmosphere. 
In zero weather service, frost normally adhered to bearing housings and ends of axles. 
The approximate cost of roller bearing equipment, including bearings and housings and 
application parts for the 4-S-4 locomotive, not including tender, was $8,000. 

LOCOMOTIVE TENDERS.— (Paul T. Warner, Baldwin Locomotives , Oct., 1932). 
TJp to 1924, tender frame and tank were made separate, the frame acting as a carriage. 
With high-capacity tenders, the frame is a substantial steel casting united to the tank 
to prevent weaving and buckling. Tender frames now are constructed of the water 
bottom type in a single steel casting to which the tank is riveted or welded. Some tenders 
are welded throughout. The water capacity of tenders ranges from 18,000 to 25,000 gal., 
with corresponding fuel capacities ranging from 25 to 30 tons of coal or up to 6,000 gal. 
of oil. The high-capacity tender usually is carried on two 6-wheeled equalized pedestal 
trucks. The truck frame is a one-piece steel casting carrying a bolster suspended on 
swing links. Clasp brakes with shoes on front and back of each wheel are used. Tenders 
with water capacities from 15,000 to 25,000 gal., when loaded, have weights as follows, 
in percentage of total locomotive weight: Fast passenger locomotive (4—6—4), 80%; fast 
freight and passenger (4-8-2, 2-8-4, and 4-8-4), 78%; freight (2—10—2 and 2-10-4), 
76%; freight, articulated types, 55%. 

COUNTERBALANCING OF LOCOMOTIVES (Recommended Practice Am. Ry. 
Assoc., 1931). — The following diagrams and formulas illustrate the method recommended 
for calculating the weight and position of counterbalance to fully balance the out-of- 
plane action of the revolving weights. Cross balancing of coupled drivers is not 
considered. 

Considering the main driver only, two counterweights are required to completely 
balance forces set up by revolving overhanging weights, one in the same wheel as the 
crank-pin, and one in the opposite wheel. Consider the moments produced by the various 
weights acting at their respective distances from a reference plane through the counter- 
balance center of the opposite wheel, as shown in Fig. 40. The counterweight required 
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in the adjacent wheel directly opposite the crank-pin hub and acting at crank-pin radius ia 
Wo = {{WiA +- WsB+ Ws C -f- W,JD)J2B) -+- W t /2 
where A., B, C, D, E, all in inches, are as in Fig. 40. TFi = weight of crank-pin hub; W 2 = 
weight of part of side rod; Wz = weight of back end of main rod; W* = weight of eccen- 
tric crank; Wt = total revolving weights = Wx ■+ Wz +- Wz + W a. All weights axe in 
pounds and include the included part of the crank-pin. 

The resulting cross-force F , Tig. 41a, acting in the plane 
of the counterbalance of the opposite wheel, is balanced 
in the opposite wheel by a counterweight (W e — Wt) at 
crank-pin radius. As the cranks in the wheels are set 90° 
apart, to combine the counterweight necessary to balance 
this cross-force with the counterweight opposite the crank- 
pin, it is necessary to set the final counterweight at an angle 
9 to the line through the crank and axle centers. 

6 = tan -1 ( W c — Wt)/W c , and the a mount of counter- 
weight at' angle 9 is W c 2 + (W c — Wd 2 - If the right crank 
leads the left, the counterbalance in the right wheel must 
be advanced through angle 9 and set back the same amount 
in the left wheel. If the left crank leads the right, the 

reverse is true. 

Amount of final counterbalance — r^/w^-Y (W c —Wi) 2 /B, 
where R = distance from center of gravity of final counter- 
balance to axle center, in. ; r = crank radius, in. 

The balancing of 50% ol the reciprocating weights is 
Fig. 40. Counterbalancing recommended. If W x = total reciprocating weight, the 
percentage of reciprocating weight actually balanced is 
100{(PF x /2) — (TF C — Wt)\/W x . The value (W c — Wt) is the deficiency in revolving 
balance which must be deducted from reciprocating balance, as the revolving weights 
first must be satisfied. 

E3 ca.mi»le. — T wo-cylinder locomotive, 2-8-2 type; cylinder, 28 in. diam., 30 in. stroke; driver 
diara., 69 in.; weight on drivers, 257,000 lb.; weight of locomotive, less tender, 376,000 lb. Weights 
of parts, lb., includin'* included part of crank-pins and bushings: W3, back end of main rod, 
964;TF4, eccentric crank, 

153; Wz, side rod at main 
wheel, 718; Wi, crank-pin 
hub, 395; side rod, crank- 
pin and hub on inter- 
mediate driver, 730; side- 
rod, crank-pin and huh, 

1st and 4th drivers, 400; 

W v , reciprocating parts, 
including piston, cross- 
head, wrist-pin, union 
link and front end of 
main rod, 1S8S; Wt, total 
revolving weight, 2230. 

Dimensions, in.; C, cylin- 
der centers, 92; B, side- Fia. 41. Counter balancing 

rod centers, 76 3 / 4 ; B, 

eccentric crank centers, 104 3/ 4 ; a, crank-pin hub centers, 631/a; J?, counterbalance centers, 63; 
R, radius of center of gravity of counterbalance, 15 1/2; r, radius of crank-pin, 15. Right crank 
leading, 90°. 

W c = {(WtA +■ WzB -f W Z C +- WaD}/2E] 4- Wt / 2 

- U(395 X 63 1/2) H- (718 X 76 3/ 4 ) -+ (9Ci X 92) +- (153 X 104 3/ 4 )}/(2 X 63)]+- (2230/2) 

= 2582 lb. 

9 - tan -l ( W e - Wt)/ W c = (2582 - 2230) /2582 = 0.13632 = 7° 46'. 

Counterweight crank-pin radius =* V" PP C 2 +• (TF C — W t ) 2 = -V25822 -f 352 2 = 2606 lb. Final 
counterbalance required to balance revolving parts 

= r V W c % - {W c - Wt)VR — (15 X 2606)/ 15 l/ 2 - 2522 lb. 

Percentage of reciprocating balance 

= IOO { (W x /2) - (W c — Wt)}/W s = 100{ (1888/2) — 352}/18S8 - 31.4 %, 
which should be equally distributed among the drivers. 

Rules for counterbalancing, adopted by different locomotive builders, are quoted in a paper by 
Prof. Lanza (Trans., A.S.M.E., x, 302). See also Trans., A.S.M.E., vol. xvi, 305; and Trans. 
Am. Ry. Master Mechanics Assoc., 1897. W. E. Dalby’s book Balancing of Engines (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1902) contains a very full discussion of this subject. See also Henderson’s Locomotive 
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Operation ( The My. Age, 1904), and Balancing of Locomotives, S, H. Jenkinson, New Zealand Jour, 
of Science and Technology , Jan., 1919. The Balancing and Dynamic Hail Pressure of Locomotives, 
R. Ekflergian, Trans. A.S.M.E., RR-51— 5, May-Aug., 1929. Law-ford H. Fry (Locomotive Counter- 
balancing, Trane. A.S.M.E., RR-56-2, June, 1934) describes a detailed method of cross-balancing, 
modifying and extending the Am. Ry. Assoc, method given above. See also The Balancing of 
Three-cylinder Locomotives, F. L. Baxter, The Engr., July 26, 1935. 

LOCOMOTIVE WHEEL BALANCING- MACHETE. — The Great Western R y. 
(England) driving wheel balancing machine comprises a pair of bearings, each, supported 
on four springs, so arranged that the bearing floats with the axle if the' wheels are out 
of balance when spun. A 35-Hp. motor drives the wheels through an extensible shaft 
with a Hooke joint at each end. A tachometer indicates the speed in m.p.li. For each 
type of wheel, the calculated revolving and reciprocating masses to be balanced are repre- 
sented by weights attached to the crank-pins. For inside-cylinder engines, the weights 
are split and strapped to the crank-pin. To obtain correct results, the weights repre- 
senting that portion of the reciprocating masses to be balanced should revolve in the 
plane in which these masses reciprocate. For coupled wheels, the weights representing 
reciprocating masses are brought into the plane of the connecting-rod, piston, crosshead, 
etc., by temporary extensions on the crank-pins. 

7. POWER BRAKES 

The following notes are abstracted from a paper by L. K. Sillcox {Trans. A.S.M.E., 
1928). 

THE AIK BRAKE consists of: Air pump or compressor and main reservoir on 
the locomotive; engineman’s brake valve for controlling brake operations; brake pipe or 
continuous pipe running throughout the train, connected between, cars by flexible hose, 
for air supply and brake control; triple valve located on each car to charge, apply and 
release the brakes automatically in response to changes in brake-pipe pressure; auxiliary 
reservoir on each car; brake cylinder on each car, whose piston is connected, through 
suitable levers, to the brake shoes. 

Passenger-car brake refinements are: A supplementary ^.<50 
reservoir under each car to give high brake-cylinder pres- 4^ 
sure in emergency application; graduated release, allowing o 
brake-cylinder pressure to be exhausted in steps; quick 1*° 
recharge of auxiliary reservoirs; modifications in valve “so 
structure to increase certainty of quick emergency action 0 
when desired without possibility of undesired quick action; i>irt«w«e»wixi<,h»T«r*jain*jb*s*«pp^ 
quick action emergency if brake-pipe pressure falls below Fig. 42. Comparative Stopping 
a predetermined point; increased certainty and flexibility Distances of ^Train^ from Various 
of brake application and release in service operation. p 

Freight-car brake refinements for long trains are: Quick-service feature, to make 
brakes in ordinary service braking much more prompt and positive in application ; uni- 
form or restricted recharge feature, to enable auxiliary reservoirs on head and rear ends 
of long trains to recharge in nearly the same time; uniform or retarded release feature to 
more uniformly exhaust brake-cylinder pressure on head and rear ends of long trains. 

LAWS GOVERNING- RETARDATION - . — Let A, a, — acceleration, mi. per hr., and 
ft. per sec., respectively; e = overall efficiency of foundation brake rigging; F , F\ — re- 
tarding or accelerating force, lb. per ton ; / = average coefficient of brake shoe friction; 
g = acceleration due to gravity = 32.2; m = mass = xof g; P = braking effort, lb.; 
R c — curve resistance, lb.; R s = grade resistance, lb.; Rt — train resistance on level 
tangent, lb.; S ~ total distance covered, ft.; S\ = distance, ft., to reduce speed from 
V 2 to Vi\ Si = distance traversed, ft., before braking force is effective; t — time, sec.; 
w — weight, lb. 

The fundamental formula is force = 7 na = awf g — 2000 a/g per ton weight; 
a = AX (5280/3600) = 1.467 A = (Fa - Vi)A 
£ « {(Hi +- V 2 )/2} 1.467 t, and t = S/ { (V r 4- V 2 )/2} 1.467. 

A — { (V 2 — V0(Vi 4- F 2 )/2 5} X 1.467 2 = 1.467 2 (F-> 2 - F 1 2 )/2 5. 

F = (2000/32.2) {(V 2 2 — Vr)/2S} X 1.467 = 67 (I r 2 2 — IV)AS = Pef 4- R t +■ R c 4 Kg. 

In train operation F may be increased 5% to provide force for rotational acceleration, 
whence Fi = 70 (W — Vi 2 )/S. 

S 2 = 1.467 Vit, and 81 4 S 2 = 70{(F 2 2 - Yi 2 )/F] 4 1.467 F 2 L 

In stopping a train, V 2 — speed at which brake is applied, and Fi = 0. Then = 
& 4- £2 =* (70 V 2 2 /F) 4- 1.467 F ? t. 

Assuming that braking effort is instantaneously effective, t — 0 in the above equation. 
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and S = 70Vi 2 /F\ Tlie distance in which a train may be stopped 'with a constant 
retarding force F, thus varies with the square of the initial speed. See Fig. 42. 

The distance S may be decreased by increasing the retarding force F, or decreasing 
the tixne t in which braking effort becomes effective. The actual braking force/ 7 ’ obtain- 
able at the wheel rim is reduced by low 
efficiency of foundation, rigging, e, and the 
uncertain and varying coefficient of friction, 
J, between shoe and wheel. See Table 30 
■ for values of factor ef. The maximum value 
obtainable of F — Pef is 180% X 0.141; 
the minimum value is 125% X 0.70 = 

' 0.0875. To prevent wheel sliding, maximum 

braking coefficient must not exceed ad- 
hesion between wheel and rail. Fig. 43 
shows stopping distances with 100% re- 
Fig. 43. Stopping Distances with" 100% Retarda- tardation. Distances in practice are about 
tion 4 times those shown in Fig. 43, allowing 

an adhesion factor of 25% - 

TYPES OF FOUNDATION BRAKE RIGGING are shown in Fig. 44. Let F = force 
of brake cylinder-pressure X piston area; B = brake shoe pressure per pair of shoes; 
N = number of pairs of brake shoes per car, whence NB = total brake shoe pressure; 
R — total lever ratio — NBfF ; W = weight of car empty; P - braking ratio = N"BJW; 
a, b , c, etc. = length of lever arms as shown in Fig. 44. Then for the various arrange- 
ments of rigging, the following relations hold ; 


Arrangement A: 

B = F{a(c -j-d)/(bd)} 

JV — 4 

R = 4{a(c + d)fbd) 

P = (4P/W) {a(c + b)/bd} 

Arrangement B : 

B = Fa/b 
6 

R = 6 a/b 
P = (6 Fj 
Arrangement C: 

AT = 6 

R = 6 cc(e -f f)/bf(c +• d) 

P = (6 FJW) {nc(e +- f)/bf(c + d ) } 
Arrangement D: 

{ 

— 4, or 5 

4 -f)/bdf}. 



BRAKING RATIOS, the total brake shoe pressure against the wheels of a locomo- 
tive or car divided by the weight, are given by S. G. Downs (By. Meek. Engr ., May, 1930). 
Steam railway passenger- train cars for service operation are braked at a ratio of 90% of 
the light weight; for emergency operation, 150%. The standard freight car for service 
operation is braked at 60% of its light weight; for emergency operation, 65%. Electrically- 
propelled cars in rapid transit service normally are braked at 100% of the light weight; 
for emergency, 140%. Single-unit street cars are braked at ratios of 100 to 120%. 


Table 30. — Efficiency Factors (Values of ef) 


Speed, 

m.p.h. 

Braking force, 
percent 

Clast) 

brake 

Singrle shoe 

Plain 

Flanged 

Plain 

Flanged 

f 

1 25 

0. 141 

0.169 

0.108 

0.112 

30 

1 50 

.129 

.1 54 

.099 

.103 

1 

180 

.118 

.141 

.090 

.094 

f 

125 

. 103 

.1 22 

.074 

.090 

60 i 

1 50 

.094 

,1 12 

.068 

.082 

1 

1 80 

.086 

.102 

.062 

.075 

f 

I 25 

.092 

.109 

.070 

074 

80 \ 

I 50 

.084 

.100 

.064 

.068 

( 

1 80 

.077 

.092 

.0 59 

.062 
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An extreme variation in gross to tare ratio on freight ears is found on the coal ears 
of the Virginian R. R., weighing 75,000 lb. with a capacity of 120 tons- They are equipped 
with a special form of empty-and-load brake which involves the use of three brake cylin- 
ders. The braking ratio is 40%, empty and loaded. 

The clasp form of brake is most desirable for heavy cars, as it permits the heavy brake work to 
be distributed over two shoes per wheel, thereby keeping shoe temperature low with resultant 
higher coefficient of friction. It also eliminates longitudinal thrust on the journal bearings and the 
tendency to force the journal brass out of its normal position. 

LOCOMOTIVE STANDARDS AND RECOMMENDED PRACTICE-— A manual 
issued by the Am. Ry. Assoc., 1922, gives specifications for materials for locomotives. 
Standards and recommended practice for parts, as wheels, tires, axles, etc., rules for 
inspection and testing of locomotive boilers and rules for fuel economy on locomotives are 
given. See also specifications of Aon. Soc. Test. Matl. 
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LOCOMOTIVE TESTS OF THE PEHN" A. R. R. — Eight locomotives were tested in 
the dynamometer testing plant built by the P. R. R. Co. at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1903. The principal results obtained are shown in Table 31. 

The conclusions derived are: The coal used in these tests was a semi-bituminous, 
containing 16.25% volatile combustible, 7.00% ash and 0.90% moisture. The maxim nm 
boiler capacity ranged from 8 1 /2 to more than 16 lb. of water evaporated per hour per 
sq. ft. of heating surface. Little or no advantage was found in the use of Serve or ribbed 
tubes. The boiler efficiency decreases as the rate of power developed increases. Fur- 
nace losses due to excess air are no greater with, large grates properly fired than with 
smaller ones- The boilers with gmall grates were inferior in capacity to those with large 
grates. No special advantage is derived from large firebox heating-surface. The tube 
heating-surface is effective in absorbing heat not taken up by the firebox. The steam 
consumption of simple locomotives operating at speeds and cut-offs commonly used ranges 
from 23.4 and 28.3 lb. per I.Hp.-hour; of compound locomotives, between 18.6 and 27 lb.; 
with superheating the minimum steam consumption was reduced to 16.6 lb. of super- 
heated steam. The simple engine used 40% more steam than the compound at 40 r.p.m., 
27% rnore at 80 r.p.m. and only 7% more at 160 r.p.m. 

The lowest figures for dry coal consumed per dynamometer Hp. were approximately: 


Revs, per min 


Compound freight engine 

Compound passenger engine . . . 


lb. < 

dyn 

lb. coal 

dynamometer Hp.. . 


40 


so 

160 

240 

2.25 

3.25 


800 

800 


2.8 

2 .3 

3.0 

600 

900 

1000 


The frictional resistance of the engines showed an extreme variation ranging from 6 to 


Table 31. — Locomotive Tests at St. Louis Exposition 


Engikes Perform ance 

__ __ 

816 945 

Simple Compound 

Freight Freight 


Minimum water per I.Hp. -hr., lb 23.67 20.26 

Water per I.Hp.-hr., maximum load, lb 23.83 22.03 

Water per I. Hp. -hr., maximum consumption, lb 28.95 25.31 


Maximum I.Hp., four freight locomotives. . . . 
Maximum I. Hp., four passenger locomotives 


1098 1 258 

1622 1641 

Compound 
Pass. 
18.86 
21 .39 
24.4 1 


Boiler Performance 


Coal per 
sq. ft. of Grate 
per hr., lb. 

Equiv. Evap. 
per sq. ft. of 
Heat. Surface 
per hr., lb. 

Coal per sq. ft. 
of Heating 
Surface 
per hr., lb. 

Equiv. Evap. 
per lb. of Dry- 
Coal, lb. 

Equiv. Evap. 
per sq. ft. of 
Heat. Surface 
per hr., lb. 

Equiv. Evap. 

per lb. of 
Dry Coal, lb. 

20 

3-5 

0.6 

10-11 .5 

4 

9.7-12. 1 

40 

5-7.5 

0.8 

9-10.5 

6 

8. 8—1 1.3 

60 

7-10 

1 .0 

8.2-9. 7 

8 

7.8-10.5 

80 

8.2-12 

1 .2 

7.7-9. 1 

10 

6. 8-9.6 

100 

10.4-14 

1 .4 

7. 1-8. 5 

12 

5. 8-8.8 

120 

11 .4-15.3 

1 .6 

6,6-8. 1 

14 

5.5-8. 



1 .8 

6.2-7. 7 
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38% of the indicated horsepower. Frictional losses increased rapidly at speeds in excess 
of 160 r.p,m. It appears that machine friction is closely related to lubrication. With 
oil lubrication a stress at the drawbar of approximately 500 lb. is required to overcome 
the friction of each coupled axle, while with grease the required force is from 800 to 1 100 lb. 

The Penna. R. R. later removed the testing plant to Altoona and continued to oper- 
ate it- Some test results with freight and passenger locomotives are given in Table 32. 

ECONOMY OF HIGH PRESSURES {Bull. No. 26, Univ. of 111. Expt. Station). — Tests of a 
locomotive with cylinders 16 X 24 in. at the Purdue University locomotive testing plant gave 


results as follows: 

Boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in. ..... . 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 

Steam per I.Hp.-hour, lb 29.1 27.7 26.6 26 25.5 25.1 24.7 

Coal per I,Hp.-hour, lb 4 3.77 3.59 3.50 3.43 3.37 3.31 


In the same tests boiler economy at different rates of driving and different pressures was deter- 
mined, the results leading to the formula E — 11.305 — 0.221 7/; E = lb. of water evaporated from 
and at 212° F. per lb. of Youghiogheny coal; H — equivalent evaporation per sq. ft. of heating 
surface per hour, with an average error not exceeding 2 . 1 % for r.ny pressure. 

LOCOMOTIVE SUPERHEATER TESTS ON PENNA. R.iU. LOCOMOTIVE (G. D. Young, 
Pror. Franklin Inst., 1914). — A Schmidt fire tube superheater, or an altered form of it, was used 
in all the tests. The normal superheater consisted of tubes arranged in 32 groups in large flues 
in the boiler. (See Fig. 45.) Each superheater element comprised four seamless steel tubes, out- 
side diam. 1 7 /ie in., 0.148 in. thick. To obtain a range of superheat, superheaters of 1 / 4 -, 1 / 2 -, 3/ 4 _ 
and full-length, and short returns at the header were used. The shortened superheaters were not 
expected to develop an arrangement suitable or desirable for use in regular service; their purpose 
was to obtain wide variations in superheat. 



Considering only the economy in steam consumption resulting from superheat, Figs. 46 and 47 
give authentic data on economy due to superheat, unobscured by other variables. 

Fig. 46 indicates that for every increase in superheat at every cut-off there is a saving in steam. 
At 15% cut-off, at the speed of these tests (240 r.p.m.), for every 20° rise in superheat the water 
ts reduced 1 lb. At 50% cut-off this increases to a requirement of about 40° rise for the same 
reduction in water rate. With a cut-off of 15% and a superheat of about 70° a water rate of 19 lb. 
per I.Hp.-hr. can be obtained, while if the cut-off is extended to 50% at the same speed, the super- 
heat must be increased to 300° if the water rate is to remain 19 lb. The importance of the length 
of cut-off is apparent. 

Table 32. — Penna. R. R. Locomotive Tests 

Engine Performance 


Maximum I.Hp.: 2— 10-2 freight locomotive, 3486; 4-6—2- passenger locomotive, 31 84 


Using Superheated Steam 

Freight, Limited Cut-off | 

| Passenger 

Coal, lb. 

Water, lb. 

Coal, lb. 

Water, lb. 

Minimum consumption per I.Hp.-hr 

2 . 0 

14.9 

1.5 

15.0 

Consumption at maximum load 

3. 4 

16.6 

3.7 

20.5 

Maximum consumption 

4. 3 

21.6 

3.8 

21.2 


Boiler Performance, 4—6-2 Passenger Locomotive 


Coal per 
sq.ft, of 
Grate, 
per hr., lb. 

Equiv, 
Evap. 
per lb. of 
Dry Coal, 
lb. 

Equiv. 
Evap. per 
sq. ft. of 
Heat. Surf, 
oer hr., lb. 

Equiv. 
Evap. 
■per lb. of 
Dry Coal 
lb. 

Coal per 
sq. ft. of 
Grate, 
per hr., lb. 

Equiv. 
Evap, 
per lb. of 
Dry Coal, 
lb. 

Equiv. 
Evap. per 
sq. ft. of 
Heat. Surf, 
per hr., lb. 

Equiv, 
Evap. 
per lb. of 
Dry Coal, 
lb. 

20 

12 . 6 

4 

12.9 

120 

9. 1 

14 

9.2 

40 

11.9 

6 

12.1 

140 

8.4 

16 

8.4 

60 

11.2 

8 

11.4 

160 

7.6 

18 

7.7 

80 

10. 5 

10 

10.6 

170 

7.3 



160 1 

9. 8 | 

12 

9 9 






Coal used — Penna. bituminous: "Volatile matter, 34.9%; ash, 7 . 7 %; moisture, 1 . 2 %; calorific 
value, 14,467 B.t.u. per lb. Coal was hand-fired. 
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io si as 

Stewa per Indicated Horsepower Hour, Pounds 

Fla. 46. Superheat and Steam 
Consumption, Simple Loco- 
motive 


Coal per Indicated Horsepower Hoax, Pounds 

Fig. 47. Superheat and Coal 
Consumption, Simple Loco- 
motive 


► to the heating-surfaces, and 14% is 


EVAPORATION IN LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS.— Table 33 from Merriman’s Civil 
Engineer’s Handbook, gives the average evaporation in locomotive boilers per pound of 
coal from feedwater at 60° F . into steam at 200 lb. per sq. in. In bad-water districts, 10*% 
should be deducted from the figures in the table for each i/ig in. of accumulated scale, and 
1% Jot each grain per gallon of foaming salts. Heating-surface used in computing Table 
33 includes only water-evaporating surface, and does not include superheater surface. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HEAT OF COMBUSTION IN LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS.— 
J. T. Anthony (JT our . A.S. JM.E., Sept., 1917) states that the firebox furnishes only 5 to 
10% of the total heating- 
surface, but is respon- 
sible fox 25 to 50% of 
the total evaporation, 
due to the fact that 
its heating-surfaces are 
ideally disposed for the 
absorption of radiant 
heat. It is common 
practice to design loco- 
motives to deliver their 
rated tractive effort 
when burning 120 lb. of 
coal per sq. ft. of grate 
per hour. Of the heat 
contained in the coal, 

53% is absorbed by the 
boiler and 47% lost. Of 

the heat lost, 27% is chargeable to the furnace, 
unavoidably lost in the front end gases. 

BRICE ARCH TESTS. — Tests of a Mikado type locomotive made by the Penna. 
R. R. locomotive testing plant at Altoona in 1916, shows the value of the brick arch in 
the firebox. The arch equipment was of the Security sectional type, supported on water 
tubes. Fig. 48. A high-volatile bituminous coal, sized by being passed over a screen, and 
hand-fired, was used. The 
advantages which could 
be ascribed to the arch 
were: Maximum evapora- 
tion when using high- 
volatile coal was in- 
creased 15.5%; a lower 
smoke density was ob- 
served; increased evap- 
oration per pound of 
coal, which for ordinary 
rates of working repre- 
sents an economy in coal 
of from 6 to 8%; higher boiler efficiency at all rates of evaporation was obtained. 

LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER TESTS (#?/. Age, Sept. 16, 1922).— Tests of a booster 
on a stationary testing plant, with steam slightly superheated, show that with 200 lb- 
steam pressure, a maximum drawbar pull of about 11,000 lb. can he obtained with trail- 
ing wheels 45 in, diameter. This pull decreases to about 10,500 lb- at 5 in.p.h. and to 
about 9300 lb. at 10 m.p.h. The mechanical efficiency was between 90 and 95%. The 
maximum B.Hp. of the booster engine was 316 at 17.8 m.p.h., and the steam consumption 
ranged between 6000 lb. at 5 m.p.h. and 15,000 lb. at 20 m.p.h., or between 40.8 lb- and 
43.4 lb. per B.Hp.-hr. The booster had a 2-cylinder double-acting engine, with cylinders 
10 X 12 in. and cranks set at 90°. The gear ratio between engine shaft and trailer axle 
was 14 to 36. 



Fig. 48. Firebrick Arch. Locomotive Furnace 


Table 33. — Average Evaporation in Locomotive Boilers 


Thermal] 


Pounds of Coal Fired per Hour per sni 

.ft. of Heating-Surface 


Value of 

0.8 i 

1.0 1 

1 .2 | 

1 1. 4 | 

| 1.6 

1.8 ! 

I 2.0 

| 2.2 1 

| 2.4 

| 2.6 

! 2.8 

| 3.0 

B.t.u. 




Evaporation, 

lb. of Steam per lb. of 

Coal 




10,000"” 

5.24 1 

A. 87 

4.55 

A 25 

3.98 

3. 74 

3.51 1 

3. 31 

3.13 | 

2. 96 

2.80 

2.66 

12,000 

6.29 

5.85 

5.46 

5. 10 

4.78 

4. 49 

4.22 

3. 98 

3.75 

3. 55 

3.37 

3. 19 

14,000 

7.34 

6. 82 

6.37 

5. 95 

5.57 

5. 24 

4.92 

4. 64 

4.38 

4. 14 

3.93 

3. 73 
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LOCOMOTIVE FEEDWATER HEATING (Thomas C- McBride, Trans. A.S.M.E., 
xlii, p. 307, 1920). — Waste heat to heat the feedwater may be obtained from the waste 
gases in the smokebox or stack and the exhaust steam. Waste gas heaters cannot be 
used with cold "water, as accumulations of condensation and soot affects their efficiency. 
The exhaust-steam heater may be either: 1. Open or injection; the exhaust steam comes 
in direct contact with the cold feedwater, and water condensed from the exhaust steam 
is mixed with the feedwater; 2 Closed or surface ; heat from the exhaust steam passes 
to the feedwater through thin sheets of metal, generally thin brass tubes. Tables 34 to 
36 give data regarding the performance of locomotive feedwater heaters. 

A report of a committee of the Am. R. R. Assoc. (1920) on feedwater heaters fox loco- 
motives, states that a test of a Worthington open-type heater on a 2—8—2 locomotive 
on the Penaa. Railroad showed that feedwater entering the heater at temperatures 
between 39° and 41 a F. is heated to between 178° and 211° T. 

Table 37 shows the weight and heat of the steam used by the engines and boiler feed 
pump, and the heat recovered by the heater. The exhaust steam drawn from the exhaust 
passages and condensed in the heater, weighed from 1735 to 7722 lb. per hr., or from 
12 to 15% of the feedwater used by the boiler. The heater locomotive was operated at 
rates of boiler feeding of from 14,480 to 52,475 lb. per hr., the latter rate being close to 
the possible maximum with this locomotive. A closed-type heater tested on the same 
2-8-2 locomotive gave typical test results as shown in Table 38. The heater contained 
192 brass tubes, s/ 8 in. outside diam., 46 in. long. Total heating-surface was 121 sq. ft. 

In tests with the closed heaters the condensed exhaust steam was not recovered. 
Later designs return this condensation to the tender tank. 

WEIGHT OF EXHAUST STEAM CONDENSED. — With the open-type feedwater 
heater, the exhaust steam used to heat the water is condensed and becomes a part of the 
boiler feedwater supply. While it would be possible to weigh this condensation by 
Table 34. — Heat Saving Due to Locomotive Feedwater Heater 


(McBride) 


Assumed steam pressure in branch pipe, lb. per sq. in.| 200 200 

Assumed superheat, deg. F None None 

Assumed temperature water in tender, deg. F 40 70 

Heat content per pound of steam, B.t.u ! 199. 1 1 199. 1 

Heat content per lb. of water, B.t.u.: at 40° F 8.0 

at 70° F 38.0 

Heat to generate one pound of steam, B.t.u 1191. 1 1161.1 

Heat saving, B.t.u., water heated from: 40° to 2 15° F. 175. 0 

70° to 2 15° F. | 145.0 

Heat saving, percent 12.5 

Total heat required with feed pump as compared toj 

injector operation, percent 102 102 

Heat saving in locomotive with heater as compared to| 

injector operation, percent 15.0 1 2. 75 

Heat required, percent 87.0 89.25 

Heat savin? as compared to injector operation, percent. 13.0 10.75 


Table 35. — Exhaust Steam Required for Heating 

Assumed tender water temperature, deg. F 

B.t.u. required to heat one lb. of feedwater to 215° F. from: 40° F.. 

70° F .*..*! 

Heat of exhaust steam assumed at 7 lb. pressure, B.t.u. per lb 

Heat of water at 2 15° F. t B.t.u. per lb * * 

Heat given up by exhaust steam in condensing from 7 lb. pressure to water at 

215° F., B.t.u. per lb 

Exhaust steam required to heat one lb. of cold feedwater, percent 

Exhaust steam to heater from feed pump, percent 

Exhaust steam from exhaust ports required by surface heater, percent. 

Exhaust steam from exhaust ports required by open heater, percent 


200 

200 

150 

150 

40 

70 

1284.6 

1284.6 

8.0 

38.0 

1276.6 

1246.6 

175.0 

11 .6 

101 .75 

101.75 

13.94 

11.80 

87.81 

89.95 

12.2 

10.05 

40 

175 

70 

145 

1 157 

1157 

183 

183 •* 

974 

974 

18 

15 

2 

2 

16 

13 

13.8 

11.5 


Table 36. — Water Saving Due to Feedwater Heater 


Steam for locomotive cylinders, percent 

1 00 


Steam required for feed! pump, percent.. . . 



Water required by locomotive with surface heater discharging water condensed 
from exhaust steam to track, as compared to injector operation, percent 
Exhaust steam condensed in heating feedwater, percent: 0.18x102 

102 

18. 4 

102 

w f 0.15X102 

1 5. 3 

ater required by locomotive with open heater or surface heater saving condensa- 
tion from exhaust steam, as compared tc injector operation, percent. . 

Water saving, percent 

83. 6 
16. 4 

86. 7 
13. 3 
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drawing off the water from the heater and then retur nin g it, this method ■would be im- 
practicable, as heat would be lost and the regular action of the heater interfered with. 
Instead of weighing this condensation, its weight is calculated from the observed tem- 
perature of the steam and water by the formula S — { W (hi — ho) j (if — hi) , where 
S = exhaust steam condensed and added to feedwater, lb. per hr.; W = weight of feed- 
water from tank, lb. per hr. (deducting losses) ; ho == heat in feedwater from tank, B.t.u. 
per lb- (cold water) ; h\ = heat in feedwater from heater, B.t.u. per lb. (hot water); H — 
heat in exhaust steam, B.t.u. per lb. (at heater). "Weight of steam condensed as found by 
this formula, is added to weight of feedwater from tank; total is water fed to boiler, 

PISTON" YALVE LEAKAGE. ( Engg . July 4, 1919). — In an investigation by the 
Penna. P. R. of the leakage of locomotive piston valves, a full size ■valve was operated 
under 200 lb. per sq. in. pressure with saturated and superheated steam. Results were as 
follows: A 12-in. diam. valve with two Va X Vs-im rings at each end, operated in a plain 
bushing with saturated steam, leaked from 171 to 183 lb. per hr. at each end. With 
steam superheated 100° F., the leakage ranged from 194 to 210 lb.; at 200° F. superheat, 
from 181 to 197 lb.; at 300° F. superheat, from 122 to 132 lb. Length of valve travel 
(2 to 6 in.) and speed (strokes per min.) had little effect upon leakage. No difference in 
leakage was found between the step and diagonal form of ring joint. Rings with Vie bn. 
side clearance showed somewhat less leakage than the same rings closely fitted in the 
grooves. The steam pressure in the ring grooves back of the rings was found to be the 
same as the steam chest pressure when the valve was at rest. Pressure did not fall under 
the first or steam side ring, when in motion, but under the second or exhaust side ring, 
the pressure ranged from 50% to 80% of steam chest pressure. 

CONTROL LOCOMOTIVES FOR ROAD TESTS (R. P. Wagner, Trans. A.S.M.E. 
HR— 51-4, 1929). — Instead of a train, a specially arranged locomotive under steam is 
coupled to the rear end of the dynamometer car. The valve gear is placed in full reverse; 
the exhaust nozzle is shut off to prevent drawing in gases from the front end. A port in 
the exhaust pipe admits air from outside, which is compressed in the cylinders and blown 
off at variable pressure through a hand-controlled valve. To protect the cylinders from 
heating beyond 850°, hot water is admitted into the exhaust (or in this case, inlet) pipe. 
This water, which is ready for evaporation, rapidly absorbs the heat developed during 
the compressing process and prevents the temperature rising. 

The engineer of the brake locomotive adjusts bis engine to maintain the speed under 
all circumstances- The locomotive under test maintains an even drawbar pull. The 
■weight of the imaginary train thus is adj usted in accordance with the varying grades. 
If the dynamometer car permits indicating, in addition to reading, of drawbar pull, speed, 
■work performed, all temperatures by automatic resistance thermometers, together with a 
continuous analysis of combustion gases, this method probably is as efficient as that of a 
stationary testing plant. 


Table 37. — Performance of Open Type Feedwater Heater on Locomotive Test Plant 


Weight of Steam, 
Pounds per Minute, 
Going to 

Heat in Steam, 

B.t.u. per Minute, 
Going to 

Heat Re- 
covered from 
Exhaust 
Steam 
by Heater 

I 

p. 

£ 

n 

> 

>> 

1 

03 

M 

§ 

c 

a 

S 

P 


per 

nute 

S 

cd 

o 

•3 ' J - 

o .5 

£- Z 

E? 

8 

0) 

T3 

03 

M 

Cl 

-v s 


eg 

O 

3 s 

*S u 

w 

lx. 

ai 


W 

Cq 

72 

H 

eq 


314. 5 

7.4 

0.8 

42.3 

402,749 

8,876 

960 

412,585 

50,726 

12.3 

492. 8 

10.5 

0 .7 | 

71 .4 

639,063 

12.594 

€40 

652,497 

85,694 

13.1 

599. 1 

12.5 

2.1 

90.0 

780,867 

14,994 

2519 

798,380 

108,063 

13.5 

757. 3 

14.6 

6.5 1 

1 13.71 

996,531 

17,393 

6597 

1,020,521 

136,736 

'13.4 
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I.Hp.-hr., 
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J 
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K 
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O cS 
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XS 





£ 
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990 

965 

2.2 

2. 0 

1549 

1534 

2,3 

2. 0 

2001 

1949 

2.3 

1.9 

2388 

2373 

2.9 

2. 2 
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$. -J5 

t t 


o 

9.1 

13.1 
17.4 
24.7 


Table 38. — Performance of Closed Type Feedwater Heater on Locomotive ' T e i ?t "Ran 


Test No. 

Speed, Miles 
per hr. 

Indicated Horsepower 

Coal per Indicated 
Hn.-hr., lb. 

Coal 
Saving 
bv Feed 
Heating, 
Percent 

Without 

Heater 

With 

Heater 

Without 

Heater 

W ith 
Heater 

1 

15 

876.3 

957. 4 

2.24 ! 

2.19 

2.2 

2 

15 

1536.4 

1430. 1 

2.33 

2.02 

13.3 

3 

22 

1963.2 

1916. 4 

2.54 

2.03 

20 1 

4 

22 

2382.3 

2376. 4 

2.84 

2.16 

23.9 
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* T = Angle at top; B = Angle at base. 



TRACKS, GRADES AND CURVES 


POWDERED FUEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES. — Attempts to fire locomotives with 
powdered fuel have met with difficulties which have prevented its extensive use, but a 
successful application in Germany is described by 3L Roosen {Trans. A.S.M.E. RR-52-8, 
1930). The burner consisted of a hollow truncated cone. Fig. 49, whose large end was 
closed by a spray plate perforated with about 1900 nozzle-shaped holes. At the smaller 
end is a device to mix: the coal 
dust and air. Two of these 
burners were placed below the 
firebox back-head on a 3-cylin- 
der 2-8-2 German State Rail- 
ways locomotive (Fig. 50) with 
2100 sq. ft. heating-surface, and 
42 sq. ft. grate area. Each spray 
plate inj ects about 3300 lb. of fuel per hour. An intensity of combustion of 31 6,000 B.t.u. 
per hour per cu. ft. of furnace volume was attained. The steam generated was 20.5 lb. 
per hour per sq. ft. of heating surface. 



Fig. 49., Arrangement of Burner for Powdered Coal 
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Pig. 51. Hail Sec- 
tions (See Table 3 9) 


9. TRACKS, GRADES AND CURVES 

RAILS USED ON STEAM RAILROADS (C. W. Gennet, Jr., Ry. Age , Mar. 15, 1921). 
—Table 39 and Fig. 51 show the dimensions of the rails used by the principal railroads 
in the United States in 1921. The abbreviations are: R.E. = Am. Ry. Engg. Assoc.; 
A.R.A. = Am. Ry. Assoc.; A.S.C.E. = Am. Soc. of Civil Engrs.; P.S. = Pennsylvania 
System; L.V. = Lehigh Valley; D.D. <& W. = Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; 

C. of N. J. — Central Railroad of New Jersey; C. & N.'W. = Chicago 
<& Northwestern; G.N. = Great Northern; A.T. & S.F. = Atchison, 
Topeka <fc Santa Ee; C.P.R. — Canadian Pacific Railway ; C.N.R. = 
Canadian National Railway. 

The Penna. R. R. 152-lb. rail described by T. J. Skillman (Ry. Age, 
Aug. 8, 1931) is shown in Fig. 52. It is the heaviest and stiffest rail 
used on any railway, and was designed to safely sustain an axle load of 
100,000 lb. at 100 m.p.h. It is 8 in. high, 6 3 A in. base and weighs 
152 lb. per yd. The 130-lb. rail, standard since 1916, was designed 
for axle loads of 80,000 lb. at 80 m.p.h. The 152-lb. rail is 75% 
stiffer than the 130-lb- rail. Chemical composition is: C, 0.70-0.85; Mn, 0.70-1.00; P, 
0.04 max.; Si, 0.15-0.30. 

VELOCITY GRADES (Amer. Ry. Master Mech. Assoc. 

Proc ., 1914). — If a rilling grade can be approached at a 
speed of from 25 to 45 m.p.h., it will be possible to haul 
heavier trains over the grade than those calculated for a. 
constant speed or dead pull. The formula to be used is 
G„ i = 3.5 X (Fi 2 — TV)/L, where G m = percent of grade to 
be deducted from actual grade; V\ = initial speed, m.p.h.; 

V 2 = speed at top of grade; L = length of grade, ft. The 
equivalent grade is found by deducting G m from the actual 
grade, and the tonnage rating is calculated for the equivalent 
grade. 

GAGE OF TRACK ON CURVES (Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

Manual, 1915). — Curves of 8° or under should be standard 
gage. The gage should be widened 1 /$ in. for each 2° or 

fraction thereof over 8°, to a maximum of 4 ft. 9 1 A in. for tracks of standard gage, 
gage, including widening due to wear, should never exceed 4 ft. 9 h 3 - 

11—30 
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ELEVATION OF CURVES (Am. By. Eng. Assoc. Manual, 3915). — The approximate 
formula E — 0.00066 DS 2 -will give essential theoretically correct elevation for ordinary 
practice, where E = elevation, in., of the outer rail at gage line; D — degree of curve; 
8 = speed, m.p.k. Ordinarily an elevation of 8 in. should not be exceeded. 

CURVES IN RELATION TO "WHEEL BASE ( Locomotive Data , Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, 1920). — The sharpest curve to which two pairs of flanged wheels will adjust 
themselves depends upon their distance apart, the diameter of the wheels and the size 
and shape of the flanges. Assuming the M.C.B. standard for flanges and rails, and that 
the gage is not widened on the curve, a sufficiently accurate formula for all practical pur- 
poses is: R = (W/2) sin ct, where R — radius of sharpest curve that can he passed; W — 
wheel base; <x = angle the flanged wheels make with the rails. The value of sin a for 
various diameters of wheels is: 

Diam. of wheels, in. 20 to 24 25 to 30 31 to 40 41 to 50 51 to 60 

Sin a 0.117 0.107 0.09 0.08 0.075 

When a truck is used, the swing must be sufficient to allow the locomotive to pass the 
curve. An approximate formula then, is R = WT/2S, where W = distance from center 
pin of truck to rear of rigid wheel base; T = distance from center pin of truck to front of 
rigid wheel base; S = one-half of the total swing of the truck; R = radius of the sharpest 
curve which can be passed. All dimensions must be in. the same unit. Figs. 53 and 54 



Fig. 53. Two-wheel Truck Tig. 54. Four-wheel Truck 


show how these dimensions are taken for 2-wheel and 4-wheel trucks. For an extended 
discussion of this subject, see Trans. A.S.M.E., xlii, 1920. Also Ry. Mech. Engr ., April 
and May, 1931. 

10. MISCELLANEOUS DATA 

According to a publication of the Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads there were in 1931 on the Class I railroads of the U. S., 55,400 locomotives, 
2,200,000 freight cars and 51,750 passenger-cars, operating over 430,000 miles of tracks. 
Since 1911 the average tractive force of steam locomotives has been increased 62%, to 
45,800 lb. The capacity of freight cars has been increased 27%, to 47 tons, in the same 
period. The average 1931 freight train carried 733 tons of freight in a train of 48 cars, 
at an average speed of 14.8 m.p.h. In 1920 the fuel required in freight service per 1000 
gross ton-miles was 197 lb. ; in 1931 it "was 137 lb., a decrease of 30%. In. the same period 
the fuel per passenger train-mile has been reduced from 18.8 lb. to 14.5 lb., or 23%. 

AIR CONDITIONING. — Air conditioning applied to railway passenger cars means 
so controlling temperature and moisture of the air that atmospheric conditions in the car 
are those most suitable for the comfort of passengers. In general practice, temperature 
only is directly controlled, but there is an incidental precipitation of moisture on the 
cooling coils of the apparatus, which carries away odors and dust from the air. Provision 
sometimes is made for adding moisture to the air as needed. Air conditioning requires 
that the car windows be kept closed. As outside air that is introduced passes through 
filters, the air in the car is cleaner than when conditioning is not used. 

Three general methods of obtaining the necessary refrigeration for air cooling are used: 

1. Ice Water Circulating System. — Water is sprayed over ice in a bunker beneath 
the car floor, or sometimes in the vestibule. The cooled water then is circulated through 
pipe coils in the upper deck of the car. Air from the car, together with some outside 
air, is driven by a fan through the cooling coils and discharged into the body of the car. 

2. The Mechanical Compressor System, uses a closed refrigeration cycle for cooling, 
as in the ice system. The handling of the air and the cooling coils are the same. 

3. The Steam-jet or Water-vapor System. — Refrigeration is produced by spraying 
water into a partially evacuated, heavily insulated chamber. The sprayed water evap- 
orates and lowers the temperature of the remaining water, which then is circulated in the 
air-cooling units. Cooling coils and air circulation are the same as in the other systems. 

Refrigerants. — The refrigerants used are water vapor in the steam-jet system, and 
Freon in the compressor systems. A temperature of 50° F. is obtained with water vapor 
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at a vacuum of 29.637 in. of mercury. - Preon (F 12) is an inert gas with a boiling point of 
— 22° F. at atmospheric pressure. 

The Main Units of the air conditioning apparatus usually are located beneath the 
car floor; the air-cooling coils are placed at the top of the car, either at the ends or at the 
center. 

Power for compressor, pumps, air-circulating fans and control, is obtained either 
directly from the car axle or from an axle-mounted generator and storage battery unit. 

The air conditioning apparatus has the following approximate ratings. Water pump 
motors, 1 / 4 to 3/4 Ep.; fan motors for air circulation, 1/2 to 1 Hp., depending on whether 
bulkhead or duct air distribution is used; compressor motors, 5 to 11 1/2 Up.; axle gen- 
erators, 7 1/2 to 15 kw.; Storage battery, 400 to 1 OCX) amp.-hr. 

Distribution of Air. — Two general systems for distributing the cooled air are in use: 
1, The bulkhead system; air is discharged into the car through grilles located near the 
ceiling, either at one or both ends of the car, or in some installations, at the center. 2. The 
duct system; air is carried in ducts 'which have openings designed to distribute the air 
uniformly throughout the interior of the car. 

It is usual to install a steam radiator coil in front of the cooling coil, so that the system 
can be used as an aid to heating in cold weather and the advantages of filtered, circulated 
air obtained at all times. 

The air handled per car ranges from 1200 to 2400 cu. ft. per min., and the fresh air 
continuously added from outside may be up to 50% of the air circulated through the car. 

WEIGHIN' G PLANTS FOR LOCOMOTIVES (O. C. Bailey, Ry. Age, Sept, a, 1921). 
— A large scale for weighing locomotives at the Eddystone plant of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works has a capacity of 450 tons. The main scale platform is in six sections, each 
designed to carry a concentrated load of 150,000 lb.; 24 individual wheel scales are mounted 
on this platform scale, each of 50,000 lb. capacity. The weigh beam of the platform 
scale is graduated to 895,000 lh. by increments of 5000 lb., with an auxiliary beam of 
5000 lb. capacity by increments of 50 lb. , giving a total of 900,000 lb. The scale is mounted 
on a concrete foundation 110 ft. long, 11 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep. Tests of the scale show 
that the sum of the wheel loads obtained by means of the individual scales varies 0.5% 
from the total weight recorded by the platform scales. 

MILL-TYPE CARS. — A special gondola car is used by several railroads to transport 
long structural steel shapes. One of these on the Penna. R. R. is 70 ft. 3 in. long over 
couplings, 65 ft. 6 in. long inside and 7 ft. 7 1/2 in. wide. The sides are 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
The car weighs 62,000 lb.; normal capacity is 140,000 lb., and load limit 148,000 lb. The 
cubic capacity is 1738 cu. ft. It is carried on two 4-wheel trucks, each with a wheel base 
of 5 ft. 8 in. 


Table 40. — Gondola Type Cars of Large Capacity Used in Coal Traffic 


Railroad 

Penna. 

C.& O. 

N. & W. 

Penna. 

Virginian 

Date of construction 

1919 

1921 

1921 

1919 

1920 

Capacity of car, lb 

1 40,000 

200,000 

200,000 

220,000 

240,000 

Capacity of car, cu. ft 

2,545 

3,703 

3,636 

4,000 

4,450 

Weight of car, empty, lb 

53,400 

63,300 

53,500 

74,600 

78,800 

Weight of car, loaded, lb 

1 93,400 

268,000 

253,500 

294,600 

318,800 

Length coupled, ft. and in 

44-5 1/2 

47-1 

46-2 

52-5 1/2 

53-31/2 

Width outside, ft. and in 

10-2 

10-3 5/8 

10-1 1/4 

10-2 

10-31/4 

Height, rail to top of side, ft. and in. 

10-6 

11-0 

11-0 

1 1-6 

11-0 

Total wheel-base, ft. and in 

37-10 

39-7 1/2 

40-2 

45-6 

45-61/2 

Trucks, number. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Axles, number. 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Wheels, diameter, in. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Journals, size, in.. 

6X11 

51/2X10 

51/2X10 

6 X11 

6X11 

Weight on rail per axle, lb 

48,350 

44,717 

42,250 

49,100 

53,100 

Weight per ft., coupled length, lb. . . . 

4,350 

5,695 

5,490 

5,616 

5,985 

Revenue load, % of gross weight 

72.4 

74.6 

78.9 

76.4 

75.3 



AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 

By Ralph A. Richardson 

1. GENERAL HTFORMATIOF 

Most passenger automobiles, trucks and buses have 4-cycle engines. Some trucks 
and buses use high-speed oil or Diesel engines. Cylinders vary from 4 to 16 per engine; 
some buses use two 6- or 8-cylinder engines- Passenger cars in the low price field have 
6 or 8 cylinders; the upper price classes have from 8 to 16. A majority of trucks and buses 
use 6 cylinders. The brake-horsepower (B.Hp.) output ranges from 40 to 200, the 
engines pea kin g at 3000 to 4000 r.p.m. Over a period of years the tendency has been 
to increase power output and engine speed. 

PERFORMANCE FACTORS. — Several useful performance factors may be derived if 
an automobile engine is assumed to be a gas pump, that at a given time has approximately 
the same output per cubic inch of displacement and the same specific fuel consumption 
as all other engines. Then from known specifications, factors representing car per- 
formance, economy and wear may be determined, by which to compare one car with 
another. 

Engine r.p.m. per Car-mile per Hour (m.p.h.) is useful for comparing the ratio between 
engine speed and vehicle speed. It is also useful in deriving the other performance fac- 
tors. The equation is: Engine r.p.m. per m.p.h. = E r — (5280 X R)J{C X 60), where 
R = rear axle gear ratio; C — rear wheel rolling circumference, ft., = ir X tire diam. 
(approx.). E r varies between 48 and 58, averaging 53. A high value usually indicates 
a high-speed engine. 

Cubic Feet per Car-mile (Q c ) is an economy factor showing how much mixture the engine 
pumps per car mile traveled. It assumes all engines to have the same carburetion, breath- 
ing capacity and distribution charactextistics, a safe assumption when comparing most 
automobile engines over a period of a few years. This factor represents gasoline used per 
mile of car travel. The equation is: <Qc = (5280 R/C) X (D/2). D = engine displace- 
ment, cu. ft.; R and C are as before. In present (1935) passenger cars, Q c depends on 
the size of engine, and varies as follows in the several price fields: Low from 135 to 220; 
lower medium, from 190 to 250; upper medium, from 230 to 350; high, from 270 to 380. 
A low value indicates probable low fuel consumption, in miles per gallon. As a rule, small 
European cars are designed for high economy, and Q c may be as low as 63. This value 
was obtained on a Morris Minor Coach of 51.7 cu. in. displacement. 

Cubic Feet per Ton-mile, (Qt) is a performance factor showing the amount of mixture 
pumped per ton of vehicle moved per mile, and represents the power-weight ratio. It 
assumed that all engines develop the same brake M.E.P. at the same road speeds. This is 
sufficiently accurate for purposes of comparison. The equation is 
Qt = (5280 RD/2C) X (2000/ IT), 

where IF = ear weight, lb., loaded with passengers, gas, oil, water and equipment; R } D 
and C are as before. In American passenger cars, Qt ranges from 100 to 135; average, 112. 
A high value indicates high performance as to acceleration high gear, hill climb and maxi- 
mum speed. In European small cars, Qt may be as low as 63, the value for the Morris 
Minor. 

Feet of Piston Travel per Car-mile, T v , is a factor giving wear in the engine. The 
equation is T p = (5280 R/C) X 2 >S, where & ~ stroke, ft.; R and C areas before. T p 

ranges from 1750 to 2725 for American cars. European cars have values of about the 
same range. 

COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION BETWEEN TIRES AND ROAD SURFACE is the 

force required to cause tires to slide, divided by normal pressure between tires and road. 
It has two values: F, when sliding is impending; /, when sliding is under way. See 
Table 1. If F s — force required to start sliding, P u = force required for nniform sliding, 
w = normal pressure between tire and road, then F = PJw and f = P u f% o. With hard- 
packed snow on pavement, F may be from 0.17 to 0.20; / from 0.12 to 0.15. Ice and sleet 
on pavement reduce F to as low as 0.08, and / to 0.07. 

THE RESISTANCE OF MOTOR YEHICXES on level road is made up of rolling 
resistance and air resistance. Grade resistance is an additional factor on hill s. Knowing 
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Table 1. — Average Coefficients of Friction between Tires and Road Surfaces, Sliding 

in the Line of Travel 
bulletin !No. 88, Iowa State College) 

q - Wet Road Surface DryItoadSurfa.ee 


Portland cement concrete, 2 years old 

0.89 

0.81 

0.96 

0.85 

Portland cement concrete, 5 years old, greasy. 

.96 

.89 

. 64 

.54 

Asphaltic concrete 

.87 

.79 

. 86 

.82 

Bitulithic 

.69 

.61 

.73 

.72 

Wood block 

.82 

.75 

.81 

.60 

Brick-monolithic 

.91 

.82 

.60 

.54 

Brick, sand filled 

.87 

.79 

.62 

.53 

Brick, asphalt tilled. 

.85 

.75 

.81 

.75 

Gravel. 

.75 

.65 

.79 

.68 

Earth 

.63 

.65 




total resistance, the horsepower required to propel the vehicle at any speed may be cal- 
culated. 

Rolling Resistance depends on road surface characteristics, type and condition of 
tires and friction of wheel bearings. It ranges from 12 to 30 lb. per 10Q0 lb. of vehicle on 
smooth roads. An average value for smooth concrete is from 17 to 20 lb. On rough 
roads, gravel, or dirt, it may be 100 lb. or more. It is fairly constant throughout the speed 
range. 

Air Resistance depends on the aerodynamic characteristics of the body. It varies as 
(speed) 2 , and is, therefore, of great importance at high speed; at speeds above 50 m.p.h., 
air resistance is the major part of total resistance. Air resistance is directly proportional 
to the projected frontal area, the shape of the body and (wind velocity) 2 . Let R a = air 
resistance, lb., K = coefficient of resistance, A — projected frontal area, sq. ft., V — air 
velocity past body, m.p.h. Then JR a — KA V s . K varies with the shape of the body, 
being greatest for shapes with sharp corners and large flat areas normal to the wind, and 
least for streamline shapes. Lay gives the value of K as 0.00155 for a 1930 sedan as 
found from model tests. A good average for sedans as found by tests on full size bodies 
is 0.0019 to 0.0020. Material reductions are possible by using large radii for all corners. 

Frontal areas range from 25 sq. ft. for email cars to 33 sq. ft. for the largest. This 
factor is determined largely by the passenger seating capacity and can be changed but 
little. 

If Rt = total resistance, lb., W = total weight of car and passengers, lb., r = rolling 
resistance, lb. per 100 lb. of car, K, A, V as before, then R t — ( Wr / 1000) +■ KAV 2 - 

Power Required to Drive the Car at any speed is Hp. = i?^(I T /375). 


2. ENGDLE DETAILS 

TEE COOLING SYSTEM dissipates waste beat. Several types are possible. Water- 
cooling, with either thermosyphon or pump circulation has been most used. Direct air 
cooling has been successful. An evaporative cooling system, in which the water surrounding 
cylinders is always at boiling tempera- 
ture also is possible. In this system 
the radiator is a condenser for the 
steam. 

In design of the water-cooled system 
the most severe load is used, viz., that 
imposed by air temperature of 110° F., 
and car speed of 15 to 25 m.p.h. (1009 
eneine r.p.m.) with wick-open .throttle Fl(J _ , Heat nNpldM fronl T> . pical phraser 

The quantity of heat, to be dissipated Car Radiator Section 

varies with engine design, being greatest 

for L-head, and least for vaive-in-head engines. Specific heat of cooling water varies 
between 45 and 75 B.t.u. per B.Hp. per min. at 1000 r.p.m. Design of the system 
depends on variables associated with the fan, water pump and radiator section. Fig. 1 
shows heat dissipation from a typical passenger car radiator section. A temperature rise 
of 80° F. is the maximum possible with existing sections, and is the difference between air 
and upper radiator tank water temperatures. For best operation, upper tank tempera- 
tures should be approximately 165° F., although under most severe load 210° F. may be 
tolerated. 

A propeller fan delivers the proper amount of air through the radiator. Fan horse- 
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power "varies as (speed) 8 , while delivery, cu. ft. per min., varies directly -with speed. Pig. 2 
shows test results of three typical fans mounted behind a radiator section. 

Thermostats to obtain quick warming of cylinder walls, especially in winter, prevent 
crankcase dilution. They begin to open at 135° F. and are fully open at 140° F. Radiator 
shutters, thermostatically operated, also are used to obtain rapid warming. 

ANTI-FREEZE. — Denatured alcohol solutions, to which there are two principal objec- 
tions, are most generally used- The solution evaporates, especially on heavy runs ; unless 
it is tested periodically and sufficient replacement alcohol added, both motor and radiator 
are apt to be damaged by freezing. Alcohol solution or vapor will damage car finish. 
The strength of solution necessary to protect against freezing depends on the temperature. 
The following are the proportions of 90% (ISO® proof) denatured alcohol and water required 
at various temperatures. 

■ 10° F. —20° F. -30° F* 

41/2 ± 3 

Distilled glycerine and ethylene 
glycol solutions cost more than 
alcohol, but do not evaporate; only 
water need be added to replace evap- 
oration. Solution lost mechanically, 
by leakage, foaming, etc., must be 
replaced by fresh solution. These 
solutions, under ordinary conditions, 
do not injure car finish. The prin- 
cipal objection to glycerine and 
ethylene glycol solutions is their 
tendency to loosen iron rust and 
scale in the water passages of the 
engine, thus making difficult the 
maintenance of leakproof connec- 
tions- The entire cooling system 
must be cleaned and flushed before 
glycerine or ethylene glycol is used, 
and cylinder head gaskets and pump 
packing must be tightened or re- 
placed. Cylinder head gaskets must 
be tight to prevent solution leaking 
into the crankcase, where it may gum 
and cause sticking of moving parts. 
Pump packing must be tight to pre- 
vent air being drawn into the cool- 
ing system, otherwise, foaming and 
other difficulties may result. 

Salt solutions, as calcium or 
magnesium chloride, sodium silicate, 
etc., honey, glucose and sugar solu- 
tions and oils are unsatisfactory for 
automobile radiators. 

CYLINDER ARRANGEMENT 
AND NUMBER are usually deter- 
mined by the economics of manu- 
facture, and by vibration charac- 
teristics. Fig. 3 compares the forces in engines of most of the usual cylinder combina- 
tions. The analysis was made on engines of the same displacement and the forces are 
plotted to scale. 

Cylinders of passenger cars usually are cast iron, cast en block. In truck and bus 
engines, steel cyLinder liners often are used. The minimum thickness of section recom- 
mended for cast iron is 3 /i6 in., but up to 1/4 in. may be used for large-bore cylinders for 
passenger cars and trucks. Average thickness for passenger cars is 7/ 32 in. Minimum 
thickness of steel sleeves with radial stiffening ribs is 1 /s in. ; inserted steel sleeves usually 
are 3/ 16 in. thick. Cylinder blocks should have a Brinell hardness of 187 to 202 in the 
cylinder bore and at the valve seats. If these parts are so located in the casting as to 
cool slowly, they will be hard at the edges, corners and thin sections, and of hard machina- 
biiity if made of unalloyed iron giving above hardness values. Additions of Ni and Or 


Freezing Point +10° ' 

Parts of Alcohol. ... 21/2 

Parts of Water & x h 




Fio. 2. Fan Tests. Eorsepower and Air Delivery 
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Table 2. — Compositions of Cast Irons for Automotive Engine Cylinders 


(A. L. Boegehold, Regional Meeting, A.S.T.M., Detroit* March, 1930) 


Cylinder 
Iron No. 

C, total 

Mn 

P, max. 

S, max. 

Si 

Cr 

Ni 

1 

3.15-3.30 

0.55-0. 75 

0.20 

0.12 

2.00-2.40 

0.06—0 . 1 6 

0. 03—0 .03 

2 

3.15-3.30 

0.55-0.75 

0.20 

0.12 

2.00-2.40 

0.05-0.07 

0.25-0.35 

3 ; 

3. 15-3.50 

0.50-0. 80 

0.20 

0.12 

1 .75-2.25 


I. 00-1 .50 


counteract this tendency. An addition of 1 1 /2 % hTi also lowers the coefficient of expan- 
sion. Tensile strength, should be 35,000 lb. per sq. in. when cast in a 1 / 2 -in. section. 
Table 2 gives composition of cast irons much, used for cylinders. 


CRANK-SHAFTS for automobile engines 
are forgings of plain carbon steel (S.A.E 1045). 
Alloy steels usually are unnecessary, since 
bearing sizes limit the diameter to a value 
where plain carbon steel is strong enough. 
A main bearing between each crank throw, 
between each 2 throws or each 4 throws all 
are in successful use. Limiting the number 
of bearings reduces center distances between 
cylinders and makes possible a shorter engine. 

Crank-shaft Vibration. — Crank-shafts are 
counterweigh ted to reduce centrifugal forces 
and bearing loads. In practice, 50% of the 
centrifugal forces should be balanced by the 
counterweights to obtain satisfactory smooth- 
ness. Static and dynamic balance is re- 
quired. The limits vary from 1/4 to 1 oz.-in. In long crank-shafts (6 or more cylinders) , 
torsional vibration at resonant speeds produces vibration, which must be eliminated. 
4-cylinder or V-8 engines usually have a short stiff crank-shaft with a natural frequency- 
above normal driving speeds. Torsional vibration in an automobile engine crank-shaft 
is produced by a resonance of the torque impulses of the engine with the natural frequency 
of torsional vibration of the crank-shaft; they are excited by the gas pressure on the piston 
and by inertia forces of reciprocating parts. Gas pressures recur every two engine revo- 
lutions and inertia forces every revolution. The forces are periodic and may be repre* 
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Fia. 5. Dilution of Oil vs. Hours of Running. 
A. Fresh oil, standard operation. B. Fresh oil, 
1/3 of carburetor air drawn through crank. -ease. 
C. Polluted oil. 1/3 of carburetor air drawn 
through prank- case. C', Water in oil, 1/3 of 
carburetor air drawn through crank-case. 
Fuel used 70% gasoline, 30% kerosene. 



Fro. 6. Effect of Jacket Water Temperature 
on Dilution of Oil from Cylinder Walla 


sented by harmonic sine functions, f X r.p.m., where / — frequency = 1 / 2 , 1, 1 1 / 2 , 2, 
2 1 / 2 , 3, 3 1 /o, 4, 4 V 2 , 5, 5 l l% 0, etc. The crank-shaft responds to excitation by the gas 
or inertia forces with a vibration whose frequency equals that of the exciting forces. 
The natural frequency of torsional vibration of a crank-shaft is determined by the shaft 
stiffness and inertia of the shaft, connecting-rods and pistons. It is proportional to 
(stiffness inertia). Since long crank-shafts cannot be built stiff enough to make the 
natural frequency of torsional vibration occur above normal driving range, a balancer is 
necessary. A torsion balancer or Lanchester damper are two types generally used. 
Fig. 4 shows the amplitude of vibration of a crank-shaft with and without a torsion balancer. 

CRANK-CASE AND CRANK-CASE VENTILATION. — The upper half of the crank-case 
may be either cast iron or aluminum alloy, cast with the cylinders or separately. It must 
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be sufficiently rigid to prevent deflection., due to engine operation, misaligned crank-shaft 
bearings, camshaft bearings and camshaft drive mechanism. The lower half of the 
crank-case is an oil reservoir, holding 5 to 10 qt., depending on size of engine. American 
practice provides ventilation through the crank-case to remove water and light ends of 
the fuel which blow past the pistons. This water is washed from the walls by the oil 
and deposited in the crank-case. During 
choking, especially in cold weather, large quan- 
tities of fuel also may be blown past the 
pistons into the oil. \Vater in the crank-case 
tends to corrode bearing surfaces of the crank- 
shaft, piston-pins, cylinder walls and valve 
gear. Corrosion is most severe with gasolines 
high in sulphur. A blast of air through the 
crank-case holds oil dilution and water con- 
tent to a minimum. See Fig. 5. 

Pig. 6 shows tests of fuel dilution and water 
dilution on cylinder walls of an automobile 
engine which had stood out all night before 
the test. Initial jacket water temperature 
was 5° P. 

PISTONS. — The most common piston 
material is oast iron or aluminum alloy; magne- 
sium also has been used. Cast iron gives long 
life with little wear; it can be fi tted to closer 
limits and distorts less than aluminum. Alu- 
minum has the advantage of light weight and 
higher heat conductivity. Fig. 7 compares 
the weights of typical cast-iron and aluminum 
pistons. The weight of the piston assembly 
is held within limits of Vl6 to 3 / lfi oz. to insure 
good engine balance. Clearance for cast-iron 
pistons may be taken as from 0. 00075 to 0.001 
in. per inch of cylinder bore, and approximately double this for aluminum. No exact rule is 
possible, as clearance depends on piston design and the duty to which it is subject. Some 
manufacturers plate cast-iron pistons with, tin to prevent scoring and seizing. The piston 
then may be fitted as closely as 0.0005 to 0.001 in. or have a light drag fit in the bore. 

The piston is fitted with three or four piston rings. The upper rings are plain; the 
lower one or two are oil control rings. The plain rings are from 3 / 32 to &/ 32 in. wide; 
the oil rings from Vs to 3 / 16 in. 

VALVES AND VALVE MECHANISM. — Fig. 8 shows the most common arrangement 
of valves. The I-head, commonly known as valve-in-head or overhead valve, gives a 



Piston Diameter 

a. 7. Belative Weight of Cast-iron and 
Aluminum Pistons 




Fig. 8. Yalve Arrangements 


simple combustion chamber with a minimum heat loss to cooling water due to the small 
water jacketing. The L-head gives simplified valve action. The T-head requires two 
camshafts, but permits large valves and lifts. It requires the greatest amount of water 
jacketing. The F-head has the intake valve over the exhaust valve, and is a combination 
of overhead and L-valves. 

Valve Material must withstand high temperature without corrosion. For intake 
valves, which operate cooler than exhaust valves, S.A.E. 3140 or chrome-nickel steel is 
used. Exhaust valves are made of Silchrome-, chrome-nickel- or tungsten-steel. 

Valve Mechanism Design depends on many variables. The valve timing selected can 
give power either at high or at low engine speeds. To obtain best performance at high 
speed entails a sacrifice at low speed and vice versa. A compromise must be made to obtain 
the results desired. Eig. 9 shows the effect of varying intake timing on a single-cylinder 
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test engine, 3 l/g in. bore, 4 i/a in. stroke, with overhead valves. Fig. ID is a timing 
diagram for a typical passenger car engine. 

Cam shape has much to do with the operation of the valves. Moving parts should be 
of light weight to reduce inertia forces. Good valve follow should be sought. This re- 
quires: 1. A maximum of acceleration in as short a time as rigidity of the system will 
permit; 2- A minimum of deceleration continued over as long a time as is consistent with 
0); 3 . A minimum, of reversals of forces in the acceleration curve. A cam contour so 
designed should give maximum volumetric efficiency and optimum valve follow. See 
Fig. B9. 



a. 9. Intake Timing and Engine 
Performance 


Fig. 10. Typical Yalve Timing 
Diagram 


Yalve Springs. — Valves are closed by helical coiled springs. One of the greatest 
difficulties with such a spring is its tendency to vibrate or “ surge ” at definite speeds, 
depending on the natural vibration frequency of the spri ng. T his frequency can be 
calculated by Ricardo's formula for helical springs, n = SZX^RfW, where n — frequency, 
vibrations per min., R = scale of the spring — load, lb. r necessary to deflect it 1 in.* 
W ~ weight of active part, lb. If (cam r.p.m. X an integer) = n, a resonant vibration 
results. At low speeds, the amplitude is small but at some operating speeds it becomes 


350, — - — T - ( , . . . . large enough to cause the coils to close and the 

' 1 Jr- L 2, springs will produce a sound. 

300 jw i n t ei'^Op t*r t u i'< ii I 1 Formulas used to calculate round wire springs 

I in Traffic ! I ft/ j are : 

. 250 rp^l P = ^ S(i3/8d = /^V8 D*N; R = GD*/8 2W; 

* . I 1 | I S = fBd/TDKV- f = *D'-NS/Gd, -n = S/4.78/, 

i m — i [ S “ ir5,''a!i l oS?- where P = pressure of spring, lb. ; R = scale of 

| ~T T ) “1 spring (see above) ; £ — stress, lb. persq. in. ; G = 

| 150 — O j, 7 rlt ioL^ modulus of elasticity in torsion; / = deflection of 

g with oil Cooler spring, in., under load P; d = diameter of wire, 

” km 71 i i'i' in. ;D = pitch diameter of coil, in.; V == number 

-A of active turns of spring; n = frequency, cycles per 

-tsprr i miri ^. 

50 ~~J High-carbon steel, low in manganese, or chrome- 

vanadium spring steels are used. 

oK io 5 iL 30 .o 1 ^ . AIR ? L0W THROD-GH VALVES.— Valre port 

Time, j B * ze > tuning and lift must be proportioned correctly 

Fig. 11. Effect of Water-cooled Oil- to °^ tai . n hi Z h volumetric efficiency. Yalve lift 
cooler on Oil Temperature usually is about 1/4 port diameter; in slow speed 

engines a material gain in air flow can be obtained 
by lifts of / 3 port diameter. The air flow through a valve port with 30° seats is 
greater than through one with 45° seats. Gas velocity through the port is given hy the 
approximate formula, V = DhNJBqdh , where D ~ cylinder diam., in.; V= gas velocity, 
it. per see.; s = piston stroke, in.; d = port diam. in.; h = mean valve lift (in. from 
valve lilt diagram) ; q = period of opening, degree of crankshaft rotation. This formula 
assumes the valve to be open for the duration shown on the diagram, and the valve 


1 . Effect of Water-cooled Oil- 
cooler on Oil Temperature 
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annulus to be a cylindrical surface. If the valve is tapered a correction factor should 
be applied as follows : 

For 30° seats, A x = A 2 {0.866 -f (0.375 )(h/d) | 

for 45° seats, At = A 2 {0.707 ■+ (0.353) (h/d) j 

where V 2 — velocity corrected for seat angle; ~V\ == velocity, assuming a. flat seat; Ai — area 
of conical annulus, sq. in. ; A% — area of cylindrical annulus, sq. in. 

ENGINE XUBKICATIOIT must prevent metal-to-metal contact and remove excess 
heat from the bearings. Oil is fed to bearing surfaces by force or splash. Dippers on 
the connecting-rods pick up the oil from troughs 
kept full by a circulating pump, and splash it to 
the bearings. When pressure is used, a gear pump 
forces oil through holes in the crank-shaft to the main 
and connecting-rod bearings. The connecting-rod 
may be drilled to allow oil to flow to the piston-pin. 

A pressure of 30 to 40 lb. perscp in. at 30 m.p.h. car 
speed is usual. 

Oil Coolers may be used to control oil temper- 
ature. In summer, they keep the temperature low 
and in winter they provide a quick oil warm-up and 
a higher stabilized temperature. Fig. 11 shows the » 
effect on summer and winter oil temperatures of a o 
water-cooled type oil cooler. 

Oils for Lubricating automobile engines are clas- js 
sifiedby S.A.E. standards of viscosity. S.A.E. 30 is S, 
used for normal driving conditions, S.A.E. 20 and 
10 for winter temperatures, and S.A.E. 40 to 60 for 
high-speed driving in warm weather. 10-W and 
20-W are special oils for sub-zero winter driving. 

Viscosity is the most important property of oil from 
the automobile standpoint- It affects starting fric- 
tion, oil circulation, oil consumption, oil pumping, 
smoldng in exhaust, fouling of spark plugs, carbon 
formation in the engine, oil pressure, crank-case 
dilution and noise. Volatility also is important at 
high speeds. Fig. 12 shows the effect of high 
speed on oil consumption of two oils of different - Fig * 12, ^? ect ^. ar Speed on. Oil 
volatility. Consumption 

3. ENGINE DESIGN 

KINEMATICS OF THE ENGINE (Air Service Information Circular, No. 421, 
H. Caminez and C . W. Isler.).- — To determine the principal forces acting in the engine, 
the motion of the pistons and the connecting-rods relative to the crank-shaft is found; 
the angular velocity is taken as constant because of the large inertia of the flywheel and 
uniformity of torque in multi-cylinder engines. In 
Fig. 13a, which is a diagram of the usual arrange- 
ment of pistons, connecting-rod, and crank-shaft, 
let L — connecting-rod length, center to center in., 

— BD\ JR = crank radius, in. = 0B; $ = crank 

angle from top center position, deg.; <f> = angle of 
connecting-rod with center line of cylinder, deg.; 
s = piston travel, in. ~ AB. 

Piston- and Connecting-rod Position for various 
crank angles can be found by a diagram drawn to 
scale or by mathematical analysis. With the arrange- 
ment of Fig. 13a, 

& ~ (R — R cos 6) 4 - (L — L cos </>). . . [1] 

and <j> — sin. - " 1 ( R/L ) sin 6 [2] 

Combining [1] and [2], piston t ravel == 

s = JR [1 — cos d (L/R) - V( L/R ) 2 - sin" d] . [3] 




and percent of piston travel 

= 1 h [1 - cos 9 4- (LfR) - ' 2 - sin 2 &\ . [4] 


Fig. 13. Piston, Crankshaft and 
Connecting Rod Relations 


Equation [4] has been solved at every 10° of crank angle for the usual ratios of 


found in automobile engines. See Table 3. 
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Table 3. — Percent of Piston Travel for Various Ratios of L/R. 


Values of L/R 


Crank 
Angle, deg. 

3.0 

| 3.2 

I 3.4 

1 3.6 

| 3.8 

| 4.0 

I 4.; 

2 

| 4. 4 

| Percent of Piston Travel 

0 

360 

0.0 

0 . 0 

0 . 0 

0 . 0 

0.0 

0. 

. 0 

0 

.0 

0.0 

10 

350 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0 . 

. 9 

0 

.9 

0.9 

20 

340 

4.0 

3. 9 

3. 8 

3. 8 

3.7 

3. 

. 7 

3 

.7 

3.6 

30 

330 

8.8 

8.7 

8. 6 

8. 5 

8.4 

8. 

.3 

8 

.2 

8.1 

■40 

320 

15.2 

15.0 

14. 8 

14. 6 

14.4 

14. 

. 3 

14 

.2 j 

14. 1 

50 

310 

22.8 

22. 5 

22. 3 

22. 1 

21.8 

21. 

. 6 

21 

.4 ! 

21 .2 

60 

300 

31.4 

31.0 

30. 6 

30. 3 

30. 0 

29. 

, 7 

29 

.5 

29.3 

70 

290 

40.5 

40. 0 

39. 6 

39. 2 

38. 8 

38. 

5 

38, 

.2 

37.9 

80 

280 

49.6 

49. 1 

48. 7 

48. 2 

47. 8 

47. 

5 

47, 

.2 

46.9 

90 

270 

58.6 

58.0 

57. 5 

57. 1 

56. 7 

56. 

4 

56. 

.1 

55.8 

too 

260 

67.0 

66. 5 

66. 0 

65. 6 

65. 2 

64. 

8 

64. 

.5 

64.2 

1 10 

250 

74.7 

74.2 

73. 8 

73. 4 

73. 0 

72. 

7 

72. 

.4 

72.1 

120 

240 

81.4 

81.0 

80.6 

80. 3 

80. 0 

79. 

7 

79. 

,5 

79.3 

130 

230 

87. 1 

86. 8 

86. 5 

86. 3 

86. 0 

85. 

8 

85. 

.6 

85.3 

140 

220 

9 1.8 

91.6 

91 . 4 

91.2 

91.0 

90. 

9 

90. 

8 

90.7 

150 

210 

95.4 

95.3 

95.2 

95. 1 

95.0 

94. 

9 

94. 

.8 

94.7 

160 

200 

98.0 

97.9 

97.8 

97. 8 

97. 7 

97. 

7 

97. 

7 

9 7.7 

170 

190 

99.5 

99.5 

99.4 

99. 4 

99. 3 

99. 

3 

99. 

3 

99.3 

180 

180 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 

0 

IOO. 

0 

100.0 


Table 4. — Crank Amgle Factor for Piston Velocity 


Crank 


Angle, deg. 

3.0 

3.2 

0 

360 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

350 

0.231 

0.227 

20 

340 

.450 

.443 

30 

330 

.646 

.637 

40 

320 

.811 

.799 

50 

310 

.936 

• .924 

60 

300 

1.017 

1.007 

70 

290 

1.053 

1.045 

80 

280 

1.045 

1.041 

90 

270 

1.000 

1.000 

100 

260 

0.925 

0.929 

1 10 

250 

.827 

.835 

120 

240 

.715 

.725 

130 

230 

.596 

.608 

140 

220 

.475 

.486 

150 

210 

.354 

.363 

160 

200 

.234 

.241 

1 70 

190 

. 117 

, 120 

180 

180 

0.0 

0.0 


Values of L/R 


3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0. 0 

0.224 

0. 221 

0. 218 

.437 

.432 

. 427 

.629 

.622 

. 615 

.790 

.782 

. 775 

.915 

.906 

. 898 

.998 

.990 

.983 

1.038 

1.032 

1. 027 

1.037 

1.034 

1. 031 

1.000 

1.000 

1. 000 

0.932 

0.935 

0. 938 

.841 

. 847 

. 852 

.734 

.742 

. 749 

.617 

. 626 

. 634 

.495 

.503 . 

. 51 1 

.371 

.378 

. 385 

.247 

.252 

. 257 

. 123 

. 126 

. 129 

0. 0 

0. 0 

0. 0 


4.0 

4.2 

4. 4 

0 . 0 

0.0 • 

0.0 

0. 216 

0.214 

0.212 

. 423 

.419 

.415 

. 609 • 

.604 

.599 

. 768 

.762 

.756 

. 891 

.885 

.880 

. 977 

.971 

.966 

1. 022 

1.018 

1 .015 

1. 029 

1.027 

1 .025 

1.000 

1.000 

1 .000 

0. 941 

0.943 

0.945 

. 857 

.861 

.865 

. 755 

.761 

.766 

. 641 

.647 

.652 

. 518 

.524 

.530 

. 391 

.396 

.401 

. 261 

.265 

.269 

. 131 

. 133 

.135 

0 . 0 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 5. — Crank Angle Factors for Piston Acceleration. 


Crank 

! Values of L/R 

Angle, deg. 

3. 0 

3. 2 

3.4 

1 3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

1 4. 4 

0 

360 

1. 333 

1.313 

1.294 


1.278 

1.263 

l .250 

1.238 


1. 227 

10 

350 

1. 298 

1. 279 

1 . 261 


1.246 

1 .232 

1 .220 

1.209 


1. 198 

20 

340 

1. 195 

1. 179 

1.165 


1 . 1 53 

1.142 

1 . I 31 

1. 122 


1.114 

30 

330 

1. 033 

1. 022 

1.013 


1.005 

0.998 

0.991 

0.985 


0. 980 

40 

320 

0. 824 

0. 820 

0.817 


0.814 

.812 

.809 

.807 


. 806 

50 

310 

. 585 

. 539 

. 592 


.595 

.597 

.600 

.602 


. 604 

60 

300 

. 333 

. 344 

. 353 


.361 

.368 

.375 

.381 


. 386 

70 

290 

. 087 

. 103 

. 117 


.129 

. ! 40 

. 151 

. 160 


. 168 

80 

230 

- . 139 

- . 120 

- . 103 

— 

.0 87 

- .073 

- .061 

- .050 


.040 

90 

270 

- .333 

- . 313 

- .294 

— 

.278 

- .263 

- .250 

- .238 

_ 

. 227 

100 

260 

- .486 

- . 467 

- .450 

— 

.435 

- .421 

- .409 

- .397 

_ 

. 387 

1 10 

250 

- . 597 

- . 581 

- .567 

— 

.5 55 

- .544 

- .534 

- .524 

_ 

. 516 

120 

240 

- .667 

- . 656 

- .647 

— 

.639 

- .632 

- .625 

— .619 1 


. 614 

130 

230 

- . 701 

- . 697 

- .694 

— 

.691 

- .688 

- .686 

— .684 

_ 

. 682 

140 

220 

- . 708 

- . 712 

~ .715 

— 

.718 

- .720 

- .723 

- .725 

__ 

. 727 

150 

210 

- . 699 

- . 710 

- .719 

— 

.727 

- .734 

- .741 

- .747 

_ 

. 753 

160 

200 

- . 684 

- . 700 

- .714 


.727 

- .738 

- .749 

- .757 

_ 

. 765 

170 

190 

- . 672 

- . 691 

- .708 

— 

.7 24 

- .738 

- .750 

- .761 

_ 

. 771 

180 

180 

- . 666 

- . 688 

- .706 

- 

.722 

- .737 

- .750 

- .762 

- 

. 773 
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Velocity. Xet v c — crank-pin velocity-, ft. per sec.; v-p = piston velocity, ft. per sec.; 
A = r.p.m.; R = crank radius, in.; ( dd/dt ) = angular velocity of connecting-rod; f v • 
crank angle factor for piston velocity. Then, referring to Fig. 136, and considering 
linear velocity of the crank-pin as 

v c = R (dd/dt) = (2ttA/60) X (12/12), [5] 

d<9 __ R cos 9 dd _ cos d 
dt L cos d> dt v 


-v c f v ; [7] 

4 = sin 6 -f cos 9 tan <l> = sin 9 [1 -f {cos 6f^(Li£ty l - sin 2 0{] . . . [8] 


The crank angle factor for piston velocity, f vt may be found graphically. In Fig. 13c it is 
OH l OH. Table 4 gives values of j v for ratios of L/R generally used in automobile engines. 
Since 4>, the connecting-rod angle, is small, the resulting error from substitution of sin <j> 
for tan in [7] and [8] will be small. Making this substitution the approximate equations 
are: 

Vp= V C {sin 9 +- 1/2 ( R/L ) sin 20} ; [9] 

4 « sin 6 + l h (R/L) sin 26 £10] 

Acceleration. — The exact expression for piston acceleration for the arrangement in 
Fig. 13c is complex and not commonly used. The approximate equation in general use is 

a = (v c */R){ cos 6 -f ( R/L) cos 29] = (z c VR) X f a Ill] 

where <z ~ linear acceleration of piston; f a = crank angle factor for piston acceleration. 

f a = cos 0 -j- (R/L) (cos 2 0/cos 3 6) — sin 9 tan 4> (Exact) . . . £12] 

4 — cos 9 +■ (R/L) cos 29 (Approx.) 113] 

Table f> gives values of f a for ratios of L/R generally used in automobile engines. Table 6 
is a comparison of exact and approximate values. 

INERTIA AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCES are caused by the motion of the pistons 
and connecting-rods. In a fixed-cylinder engine, piston motion is linear; the resulting 
forces are purely inertia forces. The motion of the connecting-rods is more complex. 
For an exact solution of the forces produced by the rod, it is necessary to consider the 
components of its motion. The motion of the rod may be analyzed as a translation 
of its center of gravity, with the linear velocity and acceleration of the piston combined 
with an angular velocity and acceleration about the piston-pin. This motion of the 
rod sets up in each of its elements three separate forces: a, an inertia force due to linear 
acceleration in the direction of the cylinder axis; b, a centrifugal force due to angular 
velocity about the piston-pin; c, an inertia force due to angular acceleration about the 
piston-pin. These forces are very closely approximated by assuming the mass of the 
connecting-rod to be divided between the piston-pin and the crank-pin in inverse 


Table 6. — Comparison of Values of Factors for Piston Velocity and Acceleration by 
Approximate and Exact Formulas 


Crank 

Angle, 

deg. 

Factors for Piston Velocity 
for L/R - 4 

Exact 

Equation 

Approximate 

Equation 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

0.2164 

0.2164 

20 

.4226 

.4224 

30 

.6091 

.6083 

40 

.7676 

.7659 

50 

.8914 

.8891 

60 

.9768 

.9742 

70 

1.0223 

1.0200 

80 

1.0289 

1.0276 

90 

1.0000 

1.0000 

100 

0.9407 

0.9420 

110 

.8571 

.8594 

120 

.7552 

.7578 

130 

.6406 

.6429 

140 

. 5180 

.5197 

150 

.3909 

.3917 

160 

. 2614 

.2616 

170 

. 1308 

, 1308 

180 

0 . 0 

0 0 


Factors for Piston Acceleration 
for L/R = 4 


Exact 

Equation 

Approximate 

Equation 

1.2500 

1.2500 

1.2202 

1.2197 

1.1336 

1.1312 

0.9950 

0.99 10 

.8139 

.8094 

,6026 

. 5994 

.3572 

.3750 

,1468 

. 1505 

- ,0682 

- .0613 

- ,2583 

- .2500 

- .4153 

- .4085 

- .5372 

- .5335 

- .6248 

- .6250 

- .6380 

- .6862 

~ . 7! 82 

- .7226 

- .7370 

- .7410 

- .7458 

- .7482 

- .7494 

- .7499 

- .7500 

- . 7500 
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proportion to the distance of the respective pins from center of gravity of the rod. The 
crank-pin portion produces a centrifugal force, the piston-pin portion produces an 
inertia force. To obtain the weight at either end, support the rod on knife edges 
directly over the center line of the bearings, the axis of the rod being horizontal. The 
knife edge under the end to be weighed rests on scales. Results can be verified by com- 
paring the sum of the weights of the two ends with the total weight of the rod. The 
centrifugal force acting at the crank-pin in the direction of the crank-throw is 

F c = 0.0000284 PF C RN 2 [14] 

where F c = centrifugal force, lb.; W c = weight of lower end of connecting-rod, lb.; 
R = crank radius, in.; JV = r.p.m. The inertia force acting in the direction of the cylinder 

is Fi — — 0.OQO02MW i RN'Y a [15] 

where T* = inertia force, lb.; Wi = reciprocating weight = weight of piston assembled 
plus upper end of connecting-rod, lb. ; f a = crank angle factor for piston acceleration. 

Resultant Forces on Piston. — The gas pressure acting on the piston is obtained at 
various crank angles from the indicator diagram. Tig. 14 is a typical indicator card 
for an automobile engine. Two values of indicated mean effective pressure are given. 
If an experimental indicator card is not available, a theoretical card can be calculated. 
The total gas force is this pressure multiplied by piston area. Equation [15] determines 
the inertia force at various crank angles. Then if F a — resultant force along cylinder 



Percent Strolce 

Fig. 14. Typical Indicator Card 


axis, F s — force on piston due to gas pressure, — 
inertia force, 

F a = + F c [16] 

Piston Side Thrust due to the force acting along the 
cylinder axis is 

F s 5=5 F a X tan . . . . [17] 

where F 8 ~ piston side thrust, lb.; F a ~ resultant force 
along cylinder axis, lb. ; * connecting-rod angle, deg. 

For the arrangement of Tig. 13a, F s may be expressed 
in terms of crank angle 8 by 

= ^Jsia 0/V<LAfi) ! - sin**;. . . [18] 


Piston side thrust is found throughout a complete 
cycle and is plotted vs. crank angle and vs. piston travel. The area of the latter curve 
is proportional to the piston friction loss if the coefficient of friction remains constant. 
Trom the average height of this curve, the average side thrust during the power stroke 
and during the complete cycle is dete rmin ed. 

Piston side pressure, lb. per sq. in., equals (total piston side thrust) -£- (projected 
bearing area). . Since the piston diameter usually is relieved above the lower piston ring, 
only that portion below the lower ring is considered in determining effective bearing area! 

Torque. — The torque due to forces acting in the cylinder at any instant during the 

c y cle is T = F a XRXf v , [ 19 ] 

where T = torque, Ib.-ft.; F c = resultant force along cylinder axis, lb. ; R = crank radius, 
ft. ; f v — crank angle factor for piston velocity. The resultant torque in a multi-cylinder 
engine is the algebraic sum of the instantaneous torques of the individual cylinders. 
To find this resultant, the angular relation of the cycles in the various cylinders must be 
considered. This analysis gives the indicated torque, as frictional forces are not con- 
sidered. 

The mean torque can be obtained from a curve of torque vs. crank angle by using a 
planimeter. The ratio of the maximum to the mean torque of the engine is determined 
and used in later calculations. 

Resultant Force on Crank -pin is found by combining graphically the resultant force 
along the connecting-rod axis with the centrifugal force due to the weight of the lower end 
of the connecting rod. Use equation [14]. Let F d = resultant force along the connecting- 
rod axis; F a = resultant force along cylinder axis; 4> - connecting-rod angle. Then 

F d = F a /cos £ [20] 

In equation [20] a plus (-f ) force denotes a force producing compression in the rod, a 
negative (-) force one producing tension. With the arrangement shown of Tig 13 a 
F d can be expressed in terms of the crank angle 9 by " 


n 2 6. 


[ 21 ] 
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Fig. 13fr shows a graphic determination of the resultant force on the crank-pin. F c is 
laid off to scale along the center line of the crank-throw. Fd represents a positive force 
acting along the connecting-rod and is drawn parallel to it. The resultant force, F r , 
represents, to scale, the magnitude of the force acting on the crank-pin at the angle shown.. 
The direction of F r with respect to engine axis, crank- throw and connecting-rod is given 
by angles a, ft and y respectively. F r is obtained at various crank angles throughout the 
cycle, and. plotted on a polar diagram with respect to the engine axis and crank throw, to 
determine maximum and mean forces. These forces give connecting-rod bearing loads. 

Resultant I orce on Crank-shaft Bearings. — The load distribution on the cr ank — shaf t 
bearings^ depends on the rigidity of the crank-shaf t and the crank-case, the alignment of 
the bearings, and the clearances between the journal and the bearings. These factors 
cannot be predetermined, and an exact analysis of the load dis tribution between the 
various crank— shaft bearings is not possible where more than two main bearings are us ed. 

An empirical method for computing the forces acting on the main bear in gs of a crank- 
shaft where there is a main bearing at each side of the cra nk -pin is as follows: The forces 
acting on the crank-shaft bearings are obtained by assuming the force at the crank-pin, 
together with the centrifugal force resulting from the weight of the cr ank -p in and crank- 
cheeks, to be equally divided between the two cr ank -shaft bearings at each side of the 
crank-pin. End bearings are loaded on only one side, by half of the force of the crank- 
pin combined with half the centrifugal force due to the crank-pin and crank-cheeks of 
the crank-throw. The same loading is applied on both sides of th e center and the inter- 
mediate bearings. 

If more than one cxank-pin bearing or crank-throw is located between each pair of 
main crank-shaft bearings, the load distribution on the main hearings is found by treating 
each section of the crank-shaft between, two main bearings as a unif orm beam rigidly 
supported at the center line of the main bearing bolts. The reactions on the main bearings 


A and B due to a force F r on a erank-pin located between them is 

Ra = F r {6 2 (3c -f- b)/(a + fc) 3 }, [22] 

Rb = F r {a 2 (a 4- Zb)/ (a 4 fc) 3 }, [23] 

where R a and Rb = bearing reactions at bearings A and JB, respectively; F r — resultant 


force on crank-pin; a and fc = distance between center line of crank-pin and center line 
of main bearings, respectively. The resultant force on a crank-shaft bearing is the vector 
sum of the reactions due to the crank-pin loads. In determining the resultant force, 
consideration must be given to the direction relative to the engine axis of each separate 
reaction. Both the relative positions of the crank-pins and their cyclic relation also 
must he considered. 

BEARING ANALYSIS- — -Maximum and mean bearing pressures axe determined by 
dividing the maximum and mean resultant forces acting on the bearing by the projected 
area of the bearing. In determining projected bearing area, only the straight portion 
of the bearing length is considered as effective. The resultant pressures are expressed 
in pounds per square inch. 


Table 7. — Bearing Tata of Typical Automobile Engines 


Eight-cylinder Passenger Car Engine. 
Pull pressure lubrication 


Six-cylinder Heavy-duty Truck Engine 


Cylinder dimensions, in.. 

Maximum engine speed. . 

Con. rod, length, in 

“ bearing diam., in 

“ “ “ width, “ 

" Babbitt, width, in 

“ “ “ av. load, lb. per sq. in. 

“ “ “ max. “ “ “ “ 

“ av. PV 

“ “ max. PV 

At r.p.m.. 


Vl6 X 4&/{ 

4 7/8 X 51/2 

4250 r.p.m. 

21 00 r.p.m. 

9 3/4 

121/s 

2 3/is 

2. 5 

1 Vl6 

2. 25 

1 l /l6 

2. 37 5 

1,600 

608 

2,500 

99 3 

63,000 

16,600 

98,700 

27,100 

4,1 40 

2,500 


Main 

Bearings 

Promt 

Front 

Center 

Center 

Rear 

Center 

Rear 

Front 

Front 

Center 

Center 

Rear 

Center 

Rear 

Length, in 

1.605 

1. 183 

1. 681 

1 .183 

2.386 

2. 281 

1 . 562 

2. 81 2 

1. 562 

3.250 

Diameter, in... . 

2.311 

2. 374 

2. 436 

2.499 

2.561 

2. 750 

2.750 

2. 750 

2. 750 

2. 750 

Average load.. . 

450 

590 

730 

560 

280 

277 

466 

477 

466 

202 

Maximum load . 

900 

1,180 

1,460 

1,120 

560 

462 

826 

653 

826 

336 

Average PV . . . 

18,300 

24,800 

31,400 

24,800 

12,7 50 

8,310 

13,980 

14,310 

1 3,980 

6,060 

Maximum PV , . 

36,600 

49,600 

62,800 

49,600 

25,500 

13,900 

24,780 

19,590 

24,780 

1 0,800 

At r.p.m 

4,140 

4,140 

4,140 

4,140 

4,1 40 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 
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The rubbing factor PV on the bearing, lb. per sq. in. X it. per sec., is the product 
of the rubbing velocity of the journal and the mean bearing pressure. The rubbing 
velocity in ft. per sec. is 

V r = 3t(D/ 12) X (r.p.m./ 60) [24] 

where ~V r = rubbing velocity of bearing, ft. per sec. ; D = bearing diameter, in. Table 7 
gives bearing data for two typical automobile engines. 

CONNECTING-ROD STRESS ANALYSIS —Stress, S c , in connecting-rod shank, 
due to direct compression, is calculated by llankine’s formula, 


Sc - (Fr/A.) -f m (L 2 / l x ) Fr [25] 

- (Fr/A) + m c LiV4/y) F rt [26] 


resultant force along connecting-rod axis; A — area of shank cross section, 
and l v = moment of inertia of area about x~x and y-y axes, respectively 
(see Tig. 15); L = length of connecting-rod, in.; Lx = length of shaft as in Fig. 15, in.; 
m — constant for steel column — 0.000526. For equal compressive strength of the shank 


where F r 
sq. in.; I 


cross-section in both planes, l v 



A*» Arai of Section 

A~2BC+-DE 

I ■* Moment of Inertia 

' -^(2CB^J-ED 3 ] 


Fiq. 15. Connecting Rod 


(Lj/Z) 2 X (J*/4). 

Considering the rod as a uniform section extending 
from piston-pin center to crank-pin center, the whip- 
ping Jorce that results from transverse acceleration of 
the rod, is approximately 

F w = (wAL/2g) X (rJV 730 )- X (R sin 0/12) 

== 0.00000402^.^^ sin 6, . . [27] 

where F w = whipping force, lb. ; A = area of shank 
cross-section, sq. in.; L = length of connecting-rod, 
center to center, in.; AT = r.p.m., R — crank radius, 
in.; 6 = crank angle, deg.; vo — weight of material, 
lb. per cu. in. = 0.283; g = acceleration due to gravity 
= 32.2. 

Ftj„ is considered as a distributed load varying 
uniformly from aero at the piston-pin to a maximum 
at the crank-pin end of the rod. Such a loading is 
assumed to produce a reaction of l /z total load at the 
piston-pin and 2 j z total load at the crank-pin. The 
reactions are small and are neglected in determining 
bearing loads. The bending moment produced by F w 
in a section of the connecting-rod shaft at distance 
x from the piston pin is 

if to = (F^n/3) {1 - (r 2 /Z 2 )l [281 


Maximum bending moment, M f w , occurs at the section where x = 0.577Li and is M' w — 
0.12 S3 LF W . The stress set up in the shank cross-section due to the whipping section 
is Sb = M w / Z , where Sb = fiber stress due to whip, lb. per sq. in., Z = section modulus 
of shank area about axis parallel to piston-pin. 

PISTON-PINS are made of a carburizing steel, usually from bar stock; seamless 
steel tubing sometimes is used. S.A.JE. steels, 1015, 1020, 2520 and 6115 are used. 
The case depth of carburization is 0.030 in. to 0.045 in. Pins are ground and lapped to 
a fine satin finish. Hardness is about Rockwell C-60. 

Oil is supplied to the pin either by splash from the connecting-rod hearings or by 
pressure through gun drilling in the connecting rod. Clearance in the bearing surface 
is a light push fit. That in the locking part of the pin is at least 100-lb. forced fit. Pina 
usually are locked either in the piston or in the upper end of the connecting-rod; some- 
times the pin floats both in piston and rod. Bearing pressures due to explosion pressure 
vary between 2000 and 3500 lb. per sq. in. of projected area. Bearing pressure = F/DB 
lb. per sq. in., where F = force on piston, lb., D = outer diameter of the pin, in., B = 
length of bearing in connecting-rod, in. 

To determine stresses, consider the pin as a beam supported at the center of the piston- 
pin bosses, and loaded uniformly at the connecting-rod upper bearing. The resulting 
maximum stresses are: 


St = (32/7r)jD/(2>* - di) X F (2 L - R)/8, [29] 

S 8 = F/2A = F/[ir/2){D 2 - d2) ) [30] 

where St = tensile stress, lb. per sq. in.; S s = shearing stress, lb. per sq. in.; d. = inner 


diameter ol the pin, in; L = distance between centers of piston bosses, in. ; other notation 
as above. 
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HEAT CONTENT. — Gasoline, either cracked or straight run, is the ideal fuel for 
automobile engines. Its heat content is high. See Table 8. Columns 4 and 5 show 
the total, gross or high heating value, i.e B.t.u. liberated by a unit amount of gasoline 
burned with oxygen in a constant volume enclosure, th e products of combustion COj, 
SO 2 and H 2 O being cooled to the initial temperature and H 2 O condensed to a liquid. 
Columns 6 and 7 show the net or low heating value, i.e., B.t.u. liberated at constant 
pressure. This value is the most significant in calculating engine efficiencies, as, in most 
practical applications, combustion occurs at constant pressure and the H 2 O formed 
is not condensed. The average specific gravity at 60° F. of co mm erc ia l gasoline is 0.74, 

VAPOR. LO CK. — The 10% point of the A.S.T.M. distillation curve indicates the approx- 
imate temperature of the gasoline at which vapor lock troubles in the fuel line may occur. 
Summer gasolines range from 125° to 150° F. and winter gasolines from 105 c to 140° F. 
A more accurate indication of the tendency to vapor lock is the Reid vapor pressure. 

Table 9 gives measured temperatures in 
the liquid gasoline flowing through the fuel 
system in a typical automobile. 

STARTING CHARACTERISTICS.— For 
easy starting, especially in cold weather, 
volatility is the most important fuel prop- 
erty. In winter, all of the gasoline will not 
evaporate in the manifold; an excess must 
be supplied to enable the portion which does 
evaporate to form an explosive mixture. 

The excess is supplied by the choke, which 
changes the mixture ratio from the normal 
of about 13 : 1 to as low as 0.3 : 1. Fig. IS 
shows the air-fuel ratios required to produce 
an explosive mixture. The 10% points also 
axe shown on the curve. 



Fig. 16. Variation, with Temperature, of 
Air-fuel Ratios for Explosive Mixtures 


Table J8. — Heating Value and Properties of Gasoline 


(U. S. Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous Pub. No. 97) 


Gravity j 

Density, 
lb. per 
gal. 

Heat of Combustion at 
Constant Volume, 

beat of Combustion at 
Constant Pressure, Q p 

Deg. 
A.P.I. 
at 60° F. 

SpeciiiC 

at 

60760° F. 

B.t.u. per 
lb. 

B.t.u. per 
fral. 

B.t.u. per 
lb. 

B.t.u. per 
gal. 

55 

0. 7587 

6. 326 

20,1 40 

127,400 

18,810 

119,000 

56 

.7547 

6,29 2 

20,1 70 

126,900 

18,830 

118, 500 

57 

.7507 

6.258 

20,190 

126,400 

18,850 

11 8,000 

58 

. 7467 

6.225 

20,210 

125,800 

18,870 

11 7,500 

59 

.7428 

6. 193 

20,230 

125,300 

18,880 

11 6,900 

60 

.7389 

6. 160 

20,260 

1 24,800 

18,900 

116,400 

61 | 

.7351 

6. 128 

20,280 

1 24,300 

18,920 

11 5,900 

62 

.73 13 

6.097 

20,300 

123,5 00 

18,930 

11 5,400 

63 

.7275 

6.065 

20,320 

123,200 

18,950 

114,900 

64 

.7238 

6.034 

20,340 

122,700 

18,960 

114,400 

65 

.7201 

6.00 4 

20,360 

122,200 

18,980 

11 3,900 

66 

.7165 

5.973 

20,380 

121,700 

18,990 

11 3,400 

67 

.7128 

5.943 

20,400 

121,200 

19,010 

1 1 2,900 

68 

.7093 

5.913 

20,420 

120,700 

19,020 

112,500 

69 

.7057 

5.884 

20,440 

120,200 

19,040 

1 1 2,000 


Table 9. — Gasoline Temperatures in Automobile Fuel Systems 

(From paper by W. G. Lovell, Local Meeting of S.A.E., Pittsburgh, March, 1930) 



At 60 ni.p.h. 

Idling, after slow 
from 60 m.p.h. 

Atmospheric temperature. 

79 dc;;. F. 

79 deg. F. 

Gasoline, rear tank 

100 

1 1 1 

Gasoline line from tank . . 

113 

135 

Entrance to fuel pump. . . 

122 

140 

Exit to fuel puinp 

129 

158 

Carburetor float chamber. 

136 

160 

"Water in radiator 

189 

207 
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icier o mg. per 100 ce. 

OCTANE NUMBER. — The essentials to a uniform method 

“ ’ 11 1 o/>nojsnripsj 2. Com- 


effectively ' 


and characteristics of the 
. is affected by the engine and conditions 


Bore, in 

Stroke, in.. 4 

Cylinder Misplacement, cu. in 37 .4 

Intake-valve diam., in 1 3 /i6 

Exhaust- valve diam., i 

Connecting-rod bearing diam., in.. . 2 V4 

Connecting-rod bearing length, in... 1 5 / 8 

Front main-bearing diam., in 21/4 

Front main-bearing length, in 2 

Rear main-bearing diam., in 21/4 

Rear main-bearing length, in 4 1 J /4 


Piston-pin, diam., in 1 1/4 

Connecting-rod length, in 10 

Number of piston rings 5 

Timing-gear face-width, in 1 

Carburetor flange S.A.E. 

Carburetor flange diam., in 1 

Exhaust manifold, pipe-tap size, in. . 1 1/4 

Spark-plug size, mm 18 

Indicator-opening diam., in 7 / 8 

Indicator-opening threads per in.. 18 

Approximate weight, lb 450 


Bouncing Pin Indicator (Fig. 18) indicates the intensity of knock, 
steel rod which rests on a diaphragm 
exposed to pressure® in the combustion 
chamber. Knock causes the pin to 
bounce up, closing the contact points. 

These points, and either a gas-evolu- 
tion burette or a knockmeter, are 
connected in series in an electric 
circuit. The burette. Fig. 19, is filled 
with 10% II28O4 solution, and this 
gas generated by ebetroiy sis of this 
solution is measure L The knoeh- 
meter is a device to iniegrnu- current, 
resulting from knock, flowing in the 
bouncing pin circuit. 

Reference fuels and Octane Num- 
oer Scale. — The eeuirnor. reference 
scale, expressed in u rrn.- of octums 
number, has been ad >picJ. by both 


It comprises a 



k. f a 


r Q=W&\^ 1 



1 


V I _ ^ r . - 

Sectional Elevation of C. F. R. Engine 
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Contact Points 


the oil and automobile industries. Two pure hydrocarbons, both readily available and 
with a constant antiknock value, are the basis of the octane number scale. One, nor- 
mal heptane, has very low antiknock value. Its source is the sap of the Jeffrey pine, 
grown, on the Pacific coast. The second, iso-octane (2 ,2 ,4-trime thyl pentane) of high 
antiknock quality, is made synthetically from tertiary butyl-alcohol. 

The octane number of any gasoline is the per- 
centage by volume of octane in the octane- heptane 
mixture that j ust matches the gasoline in antiknock 
quality, as determined in the C.F.R. engine by the 
standard procedure. Thus, if a gasoline is matched 
by a mixture of 60 parts octane and 40 parts hep- 
tane, its octane number is 60. The octane number 
of gasolines ranges from 40 to 87. Premium fuels 
are 78; average grade, from 60 to 70; fighting grade 
aviation gasoline, 87. 

The test data, Fig. 20, show the increase in 
power, brake M.E.P., octane number requirements, 
and the decrease in specific fuel consumption (lb. 
per B.Hp. per hr.) when compression ratio is in- 
creased. These curves indicate trends only and show 
performance in a test engine. 



Direct Cu 

J 

lovnelag VI: 

1 


Diaphragm 






Fig. IS. Bouncing Fig. 19. Gas Evo~ 
Pin Element lution Burette 


Reference. — Co-operative Fuel Research Apparatus and Method for Knock Testing, T. A. 
Boyd; presented at Twelfth Annual Meeting, American Petroleum Institute, Nov. 11, 1931. 


h. FUEL SYSTEM 

CARBURETORS.— -Carburetors act as metering devices and should: a. Properly 
proportion the air-fuel ratio at different loads; b. Correct for temperature changes; 
c. Provide suitable accelerating mixtures; d. Have low air resistance, to maintain high 
volumetric efficiency. Commercial carburetors embodying these principles may be 
classified according to metering principle as plain tube and air valve. The former uses 
a Venturi tube to obtain a nearly constant mixture ratio throughout the major portion 
of its range. The latter uses the depression of an air valve for the same purpose. Other 
devices to obtain the desired characteristics over the entire speed and load ranges axe: 
Metering pins, idle jets, compensating jets, double Venturis, pressure bleeds, and numerous 
others. Many of these are common to both plain tube and air valve carburetors. 

MIXTURE RATIOS at full throttle should be approximately 13 : 1 (lb. of air per 
lb. of fuel), and about 15 : 1 at part-throttle level-road 
operation to give greater economy. For all other loads, 
the ratio should be between these two. Part-throttle 
economizers and full-throttle enriching devices are 
added to carburetors to obtain this double range 
feature- For accelerating, a rich mixture is necessary 
and is provided by pressure on the float chamber or 
a fuel pump. For starting, especially in cold climates 
in winter, the carburetor must supply a very rich mix- 
ture. Only about 6% of the fuel can be evaporated to 
form a combustible mixture at 0° F. A choke to 
provide mixture ratios of 0.3 : 1 to 0.8 : 1 at 0° F. is 
necessary for starting at low cranking speeds. 

MANIFOLDING-. — An ideal manifold should sup- 
ply an equal charge of identical fuel-air ratio estab- 
lished by the carburetor to ail cylinders at all speeds, 
loads and rates of acceleration. It is desirable that 
the manifold have equal demand intervals on a 
branch, established either in the firing order or in the 
manifold design. 

Distribution of mixture to the cylinders is complicated by less than half the liquid 
being vaporized by the carburetor. To obtain better vaporization heat is supplied in the 
manifold. Heat reduces volumetric efficiency and should be used as little as possible. 
Hot spots surrounding the throttle are effective, especially at part-throttle. To vaporize 
liquid in suspension at full throttle, it must strike a hot spot at 90° to the path of travel. 

Liquid distribution concerns not only the manifold but also the carburetor, intake 
ports and valves. Turbulent or spiraling air flow tends to upset liquid distribution. 



Fig. 20. Power, Fuel Consump- 
tion and Octane Number Require^ 
ments at Various Compression 
Ratios 
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Violent spiraling tends, by centrifugal force, to throw all liquid drops to the walls of the 
manifolds. If spiraling is mild, distribution may be bettered by air straighteners. 
Manifolds of simple design are, in general, the best. In multi-cylinder engines, especially 
above 6 cylinders, multiple carburetors are necessary. Pronounced bumps or cavities 
at the tee, against which the mixture impinges, tend to increase turbulence and are 
undesirable. A straight section of at least (2 X manifold diam.) between elbow and 
Siamese port is desirable to permit the mixture to resume normal flow. 

FUEL FEED. — A constant supply of gasoline must flow to the carburetor from the 
ta.nk during operation of the engine. Fig. 21 shows a typical positive engine-driven pump 
used for this purpose. Diaphragm a draws fuel from the tank and feeds it to the car- 



Fig. 21. Fuel Pump 
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Flo. 23. Relation of Power and 
Jacket Water Temperature 



Fig. 22. Relation of Eihimt Gas 
Composition and Mixture Ratio 



Fig. 24. Relation of Power and 
Carburetor Air Temperature 


buretor under pressure of the spring c. Diaphragm a is pulled down positively by lever J 
to draw fuel, but link e allows it to remain down if the carburetor float-valve is closed. 

EXHAUST GAS COMPOSITION. — Fig. 22 shows the approximate relationship 
between exhaust gas composition and mixture ratio in the engine. This curve may be 
used to determine the mixture ratio of an entire engine or a single cylinder by measuring 
the CO content of the gases. Distribution in a multi-cylinder engine can be studied by 
making an analysis of the gases from each cylinder. 

EFFECT OF ENGINE VARIABLES ON POWER OUTPUT. — -Figs. 23-26 respec- 
tively show the effect of jacket water temperature, carburetor air temperature, spark 
advance and mixture ratio on power output of a singLe-cylinder variable-compression 
best engine. Fig. 20 shows the effect of changes in compression, ratio, brake M.E.P., 
fuel consumption and octane number requirements for the fuel under stated conditions. 
Increase in compression ratio, jacket water temperature, carburetor air temperature 
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and spark advance increases the tendency of the engine to knock. Carburetor mixture 
ratio also affects this tendency, which decreases with a mixture leaner or richer than 
about 13 : 1, which ratio varies with different fuels. Low jacket water temperature 
has greater effect than low intake air temperature in reduc in g knock. 
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Pig. 25. Relation of Power 
and Spark Advance 
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Fig. 26. Relation of Power 
and Mixture Ratio 


The curves show relative effect of the variables and cannot be applied directly to all 
engines. They are useful in showing trends. In Fig. 24, the loss of power is directly 
due to the loss in volumetric efficiency with increased air temperature. Tig. 25 shows 
the characteristic of an optimum spark advance for given engine speed, compression 
ratio, mixture ratio and temperature conditions. Fig. 26 shows the characteristic of 
an optimum carburetor setting for specific engine conditions for maximum power. 


6. ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 

Electrical systems in American passenger cars operate at 6 volts; in European cars at 
12 volts. The electrical circuit diagram, Fig. 27 is typical of 1935 practice on a medium- 
price 6-cylinder engine. The ignition coil converts the low voltage from the storage 
battery to a high voltage which will jump the spark plug gap. Fig. 28 shows the effect 



of a primary voltage on secondary voltage in a typical 6-volt coil. The spark plug 
gap should be from 0.015 to 0.0LS in. for high-compression engines and from 0.0 IS to 
0.022 in. for low-compression engines. 
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Tn a 6- volt generator, the field generally is shunt wound with. 3d brush regulation of 
current. A cut-out, mounted in the generator allows current to flow to the battery 
when the generator speed has reached a point where generator voltage is greater than 
battery voltage. Big. 29 shows current-speed characteristics for a typical shunt-wound 
generator with 3d brush regulation. 

Engagement of the starter pinion with the fly-wheel gear is made by a manual shift 
lever. Two other systems are used, a semi-automatic and an automatic engaging mechan- 
ism. The motor is series-wound to give high starting torque. The starter will crant a 
warm en gina at about 165 r.p.m. and a cold engine (0° F.) at about 35 r.p.m. 
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Fig. 28. Effect of Primary Voltage 
on Secondary Voltage 
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Fig. 29. Third Brush Generator Charging a Half- 
charged 13-plat© Battery 


7. CHASSIS 


FRAMES AND SPRINGS. — The body, fenders, radiator, engine, transmission and 
wheels are attached to the motor vehicle frame. Strength and rigidity are the chief 
requirements of the frame. Usually, the two side members are channel section, with 

tubular or channel cross 
members riveted to them. 
To obtain greater torsional 
rigidity, X cross members 
sometimes are used. Fig- 30 
shows a so-called double 
drop frame which uses X 
cross bracing- The dimen- 
sions of frame section range 
as follows: Depth, 5 to 9 in.; 
width, 1 3/ 4 to 3 in.; thick- 
to 3 Jiq in. The 
smaller values refer to light 
Fig. 30. Double Drop Frame with X Cross Bracing cars ari <i the larger to the 

heaviest. 

Methods of Drive. — -The three main methods of drive are: Hotchkiss (Fig. 31), 
torque tube (Fig. 32), and independent spring suspension (Fig. 33). In the Hotchkiss, 
driving and braking torque is taken through the front and rear springs. In the torque 
tube, the drive is taken through a hollow tube enclosing the propeller shaft and firmly 
connected at either end to the rear axle and transmission. In independent rear spring 
suspension, the rear axle housing is mounted on the frame. Universal joints, between 
the wheels and drive gears, are necessary to allow for the motion between the frame and 
wheels. The vertical motion of each rear wheel is therefore independent of the other. 
Front wheels may be similarly mounted so their motion is independent- 
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Deflection of Semi-elliptic Springs may be found from the beam formula 
D — W LV 48 El, where JD = deflection, in.; W = weight, lb.; L = length, in.; E = 
modulus of elasticity; 1 = moment of inertia. The initial deflection so found determines 
the period of vibrat ion. An approximate formula fox the period of semi-elliptic springs 
is V ~ V 35, 300 /D, where D = initial deflection, in.; V = period, vibrations per Tnin, 
For rear springs, V ■< 90 gives good riding characteristics. In semi-elliptic front springs 
V should be more than double the rear to prevent resonance between the front and rear 
springs causing a pitching motion. In individual front wheel suspension, the front 
and rear springs can be about the same, which eliminates pitching. T*o control the 
springs, shock absorbers are used, some of which may be adjusted or ar e self-adjusting 
for different types of roads. 

Factors other than springs contributing to good 
riding quality are: 1. Low unsprung weight; 2. 

Low center of gravity; 3. Long wheel-base; 4. 

Soft springs; 5. Good shock absorption; 6. Rebound 
control; 7. Large section tire; 8. Proper weight 
distribution; 9. Adjustable seats; 10. Proper seat 
cushions and springs. 

BRAKES must be able to stop the car quickly 
from any speed at which it may he driven, with 
good control and without undue change in the rate 
of deceleration. They must be able to withstand 
continuous operation to keep the speed low on long 
grades and to hold a parked ear stationary. Legal 
requirements call for two brakes, a hand-lever- 






Fig. 36. Internal Band Brake 


operated parking and emergency brake, and a foot-pedal 
service brake. Brakes on all four wheels always are used. 

As a rule, automobile brakes are (1935) of the internal 
type. Details of design vary greatly. Fig. 34 shows a 
two-shoe, and Fig. 35 a three-shoe type. Fig. 36 is an in- 
ternal band type. Fig. 37 is aa internal hydraulic brake. 

The brakes must dissipate the kinetic energy of the 
moving car by converting the energy into heat, which 
must be radiated by the drum surface. The energy at 
maximum speed ranges from 600,000 ft.-lb. in a small car 
to 2,000,000 ft.-lb. in a large one. A stop from maximum 
speed generates from 0.70 to 0.90 B.t.u. per sec. per sq. 
in. of drum surface. Fig. 38 shows the stopping dis- 
tances from various speeds at various rates of deceleration. 

Fig. 39 shows desirable limits of pedal pressure and de- 
celeration. Requirements for a good brake are:l. Minimum variation under conditions 
of operation; 2. Low pedal pressure; 3. Pedal pressure proportional to retardation; 4. 
Smooth and quiet action; 5. Permanent equalization; 6. Long life and infrequent 
adjustment; 7. Accessibility and simplicity of adjustment. 

Brake Linings have much to do with meeting the above requirements. Three general 
types are used: Woven asbestos, impregnated with oxidizing oils; folded and rubberized 
asbestos cloth; molded homogenous mixture of asbestos fiber with other materials to 



Fig. 37. Internal Hydraulic 
Brake 
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act as a binder and goyem the coefficient of friction. The characteristics of these types 
are: Woven Linings. 'Wear -well; easy to install ; coefficient of friction gradually increases 

as linin g wears. Folded Lzmngs. Generally 
-ioo increase and decrease in friction, value as 

80 wear progresses through the layers of cloth 

£2 and compound. Molded Linings (flexible) 

±o usually have a higher friction coefficient than 

3 <H hard, dry linings and vary more with tem- 

perature changes. Hard, dry linings use a 
20 nj phenolic or bakelite type of binder instead 

I, of volatile oils, rubber or gums; wearing 

“ characteristics are excellent. _ Fig. 40 shows 

s variation in coefficient of friction with speed, 

9 load and temperature of several lining ma- 

'^ \ Li i I rti i i I ; I '* terials. 

20 so 40 riooo so ioo im) 200 ct'U loo Drum material and design materially 

stopping Distance, Feet afleet brake operation. With severe service, 

Tig. 38. Stopping Distances at Various scoring is a problem. Cast iron, or steel with 

Deceleration Hates a cen trifu gaily-cast inner layer of cast iron, 

is much used to resist scoring. Deep drawing steel (S-A-E. 1010 or 1025) also is used. 

The division of applied effort between the front and the rear wheels depends on wheel- 
base, height of center of gravity, distribution of car weight on front and rear wheels and 
coefficient of friction between tires and road. The 
weight transfer, due to deceleration, also should be con- 
sidered for which Fig. 41 may be used. e 24 

Example. — A ssume static weight distribution to be: Front £20 
wheels, 40%; rear wheels, 60%; r - (height of center of gi6 
gravity) 4- wheel-base — 0.20; deceleration = (25 ft. per *j 12 
sec.) 2 . Solution. — From the intersection E of the 40% line a s 
and line r = 0.20 for front wheels, lay off on the 40% line a 

distance EF = (25 ft. per sec.) 2 , according to scale shown. __j — , — , — , — j_ j 

At F erect a perpendicular to EF , intersecting r - 0.20 (front „ ~ 

wheels) at G. Project G horizontally and read the new per- TWW. 

tentage of weight on front wheels as 55.5%. Percentage of Fig 39. delation of Decelera- 
weight on rear wheels - 100 - 55.5 - 44.5%. If the coeffi- ticm and Pedal Pressure 

dent of friction between tires and road is such that (25 ft.^ u 1 . 

per sec.) 2 is the maximum deceleration possible, the distribution of brake effort should be 55.5% 
front and 44.5% rear in order to obtain the maximum deceleration. 
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?ig. 40. Relation of Coefficient of Friction, Speed, Load and Temperature of Various Brake Linings 
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Deceleration (It. per Sec .) 2 
Fig. 41, Weight Transfer Due to Deceleration. 


The Internal Brake depends on self-actuation, for part of the low pedal pressure neces- 
sary- The self-actuating brake produces a retarding force greater than the product of 







the normal pressure due to the applied 
force and the friction coefficient of the 
lining, due to a wedging action between 
shoe and drum. Variations in other 
parts of the brake limit self-actuation 
to about 50%. 

Pedal Pressure is transmitted to 
brake shoes by either a mechanical or 
a hydraulic system. Both should have 
high efficiency to obtain low pedal 
pressure. Retardation should be pro- 
portional to pedal pressure, with an 
initial pressure of not over 25 lb. and 
preferably 10 to 15 lb. In the larger 
and heavier passenger cars, trucks and 
buses, a servo or auxiliary mechanism 
is sometimes desirable to obtain low 
pedal pressures. Compressed air, mani- 
fold vacuum or a mechanical device. 


Fig. 42. Single Fig. 43. Multiple Disc Clutch driven from the engine or drive shaft. 
Disc Clutch variously are used. The servo-brake 

should give proportionality of effort 
equivalent to a mechanical system, and should positively 

and accurately control the auxiliary power. s ^Pedal Travel- 1 ^ 


CLUTCHES. — Many types, including conical, in- 
ternal expanding, band, single and multiple disc clutches 
have been, used on automobiles; the last two almost 
universally are used (11)35). For small and medium-size 
cars the single dry-disc clutch gives a simple design 
with few parts. Fig. 42 shows a typical design. For 
heavier cars, multiple disc clutches, Fig. 43, sometimes 
are used. 

The torque-carrying capacity of a clutch is approxi- 


where T — torque, in.-lb.; f = coefficient of friction: 
p = unit pressure between plates, lb. per sq. in. ; A = 
area of contact, sq. in.; ri = outside diam. of disc, in.; 
t% = inside diam. of disc, in. 



Fig. 44 shows the relation between torque carrying _ - . , _ 

capacity and clutch pressure plate displacement of two ry i°ng Capacity mdPreMSePlate 
different clutches. Displacement 
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PROPELLER SHAFT ot drive shaft transmits engine torque from the transmission 
to the rear wheels. It usually is of plain carbon steel. In the torque tube drive, it is 
enclosed, in the torque tube, and in the Hotchkiss drive it is open. Propeller shafts are 

made both solid and hollow. The exposed 
shaft in the Hotchkiss drive is usually a 
hollow drawn tube. 

For calculating stresses in the shaft 
the following formula is used : M t = S r I T /r, 
where M t = torque, in.-lb.; S T = shear 
stress, lb. per sq. in. ; Ip = polar moment 
of inertia of shaft section; r = radius of 
shaft, in. 

One of the greatest difficulties in propel- 
ler shafts is the tendency to whip and cause 
noise at high engine speeds. Whip is due to 
shaft unbalance, lack of rigidity and natural 
frequency of vibration. Hence, high rigidity 
in the shaft and good initial balance are 
necessary, together with a resonant speed 
above that of the engine operating speeds. 
The natural frequency of a shaft with hinged 
ends, i.e where universal joints are used, is 



F'ig. 45. Run-out of Tubular and Solid 
Propeller Shafts 



F = (w/2L 2 ) V' Elg/ .A -7, where F— natural frequency, 
cydes per sec.; L = length of shaft, in. ; E ~ mod- 
ulus of elasticity = 30 X 10® for steel; I = moment 
of inertia of the shaft section — 7rd 4 /64 for solid 
round section; g = acceleration of gravity — 32.2; 

A — area of shaft section, sq. in.; y — density of 
material, lb. per cu. in. 

Since a tubular shaft is more rigid and has a 
higher natural frequency of vibration, the amplitude 
of vibration will be smaller and come at a higher 
engine speed. Fig- 45 shows the amplitude of vibra- 
tion at the center of a shaft or the 
“run out ” for a solid and tubular 
shaf t used on the same car. 

REAR AXLES.— The final drive 
is through a gear reduction, which 
varies with the type and use of the 
vehicle. The most common type 
used (1935; is the spiral bevel 
gear. To lower the center of 
gravity, the worm and hypoid 
gear is used sometimes. Worm 
gears are used on trucks and buses, 
which also use double reduction 
units with internal gears or com- 
bined spiral and spur gears. Fig. 

46 shows worm and spiral bevel types. Both hypoid and worm gears have much more 

sliding friction than spiral bevel gears, run hotter and 
require better lubrication. Fig. 45 also shows the 
application of roller, tapered roller, or ball bearings in 
the rear axle. 

Table 10 gives comparative test results on three 
types of rear axles installed on the same chassis. A 
speed of 35 m.p.h. at road torque was used in all tests, 
with mineral oil lubricant. 

Passenger cars mostly use spiral bevel gears. 
Pinion material is somewhat better than the gear 
material to withstand the greater stress. Heat treat- 
ment of gears materially affects fatigue strength. Fig. 
47 shows results of tests on rear axle gears run 
under maximum low-gear torque. "With an increase 
, i 11 case depth, resistance to fatigue failure increases, 

becoming less with the greater depths. This indicates that gear tooth durability depends 



Fig. 46. Rear Axles 
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Fiq. 47. Effect of Case Depth on 
Fatigue Resistance of Spiral Bevel 
Gears 
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on a relatively thin surface layer. In gear design, fatigue strength, rather than static 
strength, should be considered. Fatigue strength of spiral bevel gears is affected by: 

1. Bending stress (design elements of gear teeth, as circular pitch, tooth thickness, pres- 
sure angle and spiral angle); 2. Stiffness of 
carrier, bearings and gears; 3. Material and 
heat treatment; 4. Adjustment (position of 
total tooth contact area under load) ; 5. Ma- 
chine accuracy and finish. The resistance 
to scoring and pitting is affected by these 
factors, and also by compressive stress, sur- 
face hardness, sliding velocities of teeth in 
contact, and physical and chemical properties 
of the lubricant. (See Gearing, Vol. 3 of this 
series.) 

Petroleum oils, free from excessive water, 
sediment, acid or other substances detri- 
mental to proper performance, are used for 
rear axle lubrication. Fillers, as talc, pulp, 
cork, fuller’s earth, graphite, mica or asbestos 
should not be used. The grade of oil is des- 
ignated by S.A.E. viscosity numbers from 80 
to 250. S.A.E. 80 and 90 are for extremely 
low temperatures. S.A.E. 250 is extra heavy 
for extremely high temperatures. S.A.E. 110 
and 160 are for more normal temperatures. 

In some rear axles what are known as E.P. 

(extreme pressure) lubricants are necessary. 

When loads are such as to cause a failure of 
fluid film lubrication, seizure and galling occur. 

A small percentage of some other material, as 
sulphur, will prevent seizure and permit carrying of loads two or three times heavier than 
can the mineral oil alone. Fig- 48 from Symposium on Developments in Automotive 
Materials, Regional Meeting A.S.T.M., Detroit, March, 
1330, gives results of tests of a number of lubricants of 
varying viscosity and chemical composition. 

TRANSMISSION. — Fig. 49 shows a typical 3-speed 
spur-gear transmission. Table 1 1 gives efficiencies of such 
a transmission. To make gear shifting easier for the 
driver, synchro-mesh transmission is used in the U. S. and 
England. In synchro-mesh transmission either two mating 
gears or dog clutches are brought up to an equal speed "by 
a small cone clutch before they are engaged. 
A small differential in speed of the two 
mating members just before engagement 
in sures that gear or clutch teeth will not 
meet end to end. In the constant-mesh 
type, helical gears may be used to give 
quiet operation. Synchronization between 
second and third, shifting up or down, is 
m ost used but synchronization on all speeds 
has been used. 

For ease of operation in shifting gears, 
a vacuum-operated clutch, Fig. 50, also is 
used. An interconnection between clutch 
and throttle engages or disengages the 
clutch. In the system shown, with the con- 



Fig. 49. Transmission and Hand Control 




4000 8000 12,000 16,000 20,00024.000 28,000 
Applied Pressure, lb. per so. in. 


Era. 48. Lubricant Testa. Mineral Oils: 
Curve A, viscosity, 48 aec. at 210° F.; 
curve B , 90 sec. at 210° F.; curve C, 200 see. 
at 210® F. Mineral oils containing Bulphtxr: 
Curve F t 40 sec. at 210° F.; curve G, 300 
Bee. at 210° F. Lard Oil: Curve D, 60 sec. 
at 210° F. Castor Oil: Curve E, 99 sec. at 
210° F. Fluid Grease containing mineral 
oil and soap: Curve H, 500 sec. at 210° F„ 
and 2500 sec. at 100° F. under 20 lb. peraq. 
in. Fluid Grease containing mineral oil, 
soap and sulphur: Curve 1 , 90 sec, at 210° F. 
and 1500 sec. at 100° F. under 20 lb. per 
sq. in. 


Table 10. — Comparative Test Results of Rear Axle Gears 


Type of Gear. 

Maximum friction Hp 

Minimum friction Hp 

Maximum, temperature, deg. F 

Temperature range, deg. F 

Temperature change, deg. F - • - • 

Averag e rate of temp, rise, deg. per min.. 


pirul iievel 

liypoid 

12.9 

14.3 

10.2 

11 .5 

1 65 

181 

136-165 

131-181 

29 

50 

0.36 

0.50 


lorm Gear 1 

\\ omi Gear 2 

1 4. 1 

12 . 1 

1 2. 4 

11.8 

366 

334 

194-366 

1 67-334 

172 

167 

2.64 

1 50 
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Table 11. — Efficiency of a 3-speed Spur-gear Transmission 


Transmission Gear 

Speed, m.p.h. 

Load 

Efficiency, percent 


10 

Full 

98.8 


20 

99.3 


10 

Part 

97.2 


20 

98.7 

KaccmA 

10 

Full 

95.7 


20 

94.8 

<■ << 

10 

Part 

93.7 

«( 

20 

93.3 

First speed 

10 

Full 

90.3 


10 

Part 

91.7 


trol button pressed down and the foot removed from the throttle, the clutch is disengaged, 
and gears can. be shifted without depressing the clutch pedal, or the car can coast with the 
rear wheels disconnected from the engine. A free-wheeling 
device or over-running clutch also is used to obtain coaster action 
and easy shifting. Fig. 51 shows a roller type mechanism. 
When the engine is throttled and the car tends to go faster than 
the engine, the free-wheeling device disconnects them. A lock- 
out device prevents free-wheeling 
down hills and allows use of the 
engine as a brake. 

STEERING- GEAR AND 
FRONT SUSPENSION.— Auto- 
mobiles are steered by the divided 
axle or Ackerman system. The 
front wheels, suspended from 
the ends of the front axle, pivot 
around the king pins. The front 
axle must sustain the weight of 
the car and the braking torque. 
Power Clutch Cylinder-'' Jt usually is of I-section in the 

Tr . , , . center, to carry the load, taper- 

V aouum-operated CEtoh ing to a ciroular section outside of 

the spring hangers to take the braking torque. Fig. 52 shows a typical steering system. 

Independent Front Wheel Suspension improves riding quality and helps eliminate 
front wheel shimmy, wheel fight and tramp. Fig. 53 shows diagrams of various types. 



Fig. 50. 



Fig. 51. Free Wheeling Unit 


Fiq, 52. Steering System 



In the types used, a lower rate spring can be used in front than with the semi-elliptie 
type, resulting in better riding qualities. The spring parallelogram gives parallel wheel 
motion, but a change in. tread. The spring and link type relieves springs of brake torque, 
but changes camber and track in proportion to the length of link. The link parallelogram 
type relieves springs of torque and allows proportioning length of links to obtain desired 
characteristics in camber and track changes. Swinging axles give large variations in. 
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camber and track, but small lean, of "wheels on curves. Guided springs produce no changes 
in camber or track when, vertical guides are used, but give hard steering. 

The Geometry of the Front Wheels is chosen, to give the best steering conditions on the 
steering system used. Wheels must be cambered, t.e., the tops slightly further apart 
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Fig. 53. Independent 
Front Wheel Suspen- 
sions 



Fig. 57. Worm and Sector 
Steering Mechanism 


than the bottoms (Fig. 54). The front of the wheels “ toe-in/’ z.e., are closer together 
than the rear (Fig. 55). The front axle and king pin is tilted backward (caster) so the 
bottom is further ahead than the top (Fig. 56). Toe-in varies from 0 to 3 /i6 in. measured 
at the outer diameter of the wheels. The tie rod is adjustable to vary this factor. Camber 
is used to bring the contact points of tires and road directly under the center of the king 
pins to give easy steering. It is designed into the car by making the angle between 
king pin and the front axle end other than 90°. In practice, camber is measured as the 
angle between the king pin axis and the vertical axis of the wheel. Camber varies between 
0.2° and 1.5°. 

Tilting the front axle gives a caster effect by bringing the point of tire contact with 
the road at a point back of a line drawn through the center of the king pin. Caster varies 
from 1 ° to 4°, although a negative caster has been used. 



Fig. 53. Cam. and Lever Steering 
Mechanism 



Steering Mechanism. — The wheels are steered by a reduction mechanism. The most 
common types are: 1. Screw and nut; 2. Worm and sector (Fig. 57); 3. Cam and lever 
(Fig. 58) ; 4. Worm and roller (Fig. 59). 
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Pig. 60. Universal Joints 


The ratio of the reduction unit ranges from 12 : 1 to 19 : 1 ; it is highest on large oars. 
From full left to full right, the arc of the steering wheel varies from 1009° to 1590° and the 
arc of the front wheels from 55° to 70°. The efficiency of the gear unit has much to do 
with the ease of steering. Factors affecting efficiency include type of unit, temperature, 
lubrication and use of anti-friction bearings. Average efficiencies for the various types of 
gear units are: Screw and nut, 20 to 40%; worm and sector, 40 to 50%; cam and lever, 
40 to 65%; worm and roller, 60 to 70%. Under exceptionally good conditions, the 
efficiency of a worm and roller mechanism with anti-friction bearings may be as high 
as 85%. 

UWIVERSAX JOINT'S. — Where torque tube drive is used, only one mechanical uni- 
versal joint is required. Where a Hotchkiss drive is used, a universal joint on both 
ends of the propeller shaft, either mechanical or fabric, is necessary Splines are used 
on the drive shaft end and a square section, key or spline on the transmission or rear axle 
end. Fig. 60 shows several types of universal joints. 


8. ROAD TESTS 

TYPES OF TESTS. — As yet, (1935) road tests have not been standardized by any 
society representing the automotive industry. Each manufacturer has developed his 
own procedure, and reported results of road tests are not comparative due to the wide 
variation in methods of conducting tests. Two distinct methods have been developed. 
One requires a specially built proving ground, where all conditions may be accurately 

controlled. The other depends 
on using public highways, -with 
resulting interference from traf- 
fic. Highway tests sometimes are 
highly desirable, if test results 
demand conditions not easily 
duplicated at a proving ground. 
Two notable locations for special 
road work are : Uniontown Hill, 
in the mountains near Union- 
town, Pa., often used when a 
long, almost even grade is re- 
quired; Death Talley, Cal., 276 
ft. below sea level, for road 
tests requiring extremely high 
temperatures, where for many 
successive days temperatures 
may be over 120° F., frequently 
reaching 130°. 

Proving Grounds. — Several manufacturers maintain proving grounds where test conditions 
as well as procedure can be standardized exactly. To make results comparative, either the 2-door 
coach or 4-door 5-passenger sedan are used in all tests. These grounds are in a billy district where 
various types of roads, including gravel, asphalt, concrete and dirt surfaces, may be built. Grades 
up to 30% are required. A straight stretch is necessary for acceleration, economy and speed tests. 
A speed loop is desirable where speeds in excess of 10O m.p.h. may be maintained. Proving grounds 
principally are used for comparative road tests of automobiles, and road tests of new models prior 
to production. 
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Ilf STRUM ENTS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ROAD TESTS, in general, must be 
portable, not easily affected by rough usage, but equivalent in accuracy to laboratory 
instruments. Such conditions impose severe limitations on design and mak e instrumenta- 
tion a subject of major importance. 

The Fifth Wheel Speedometer (Fig. 61) gives 
accurate readings of speed in miles per hour. A 
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bicycle -wheel mounted in a frame clamped on the running board drives, through a web belt, a 
magneto whose open-circuit voltage is 6 at 1000 r.p.m., resistance, 100 ohms, and maximum speed 
2000 r.p.m. The voltage is indicated on a voltmeter calibrated in m.p.h., one scale running from 
0 to 50 m.p.h. and a second from 5CJto 100 m. p.h. The connection, between, voltmeter and magneto 
is long enough to permit the meter to be held by tne observer. 

A variation of the above instrument incor- 
porates a counter reading directly in feet traveled. 

A magnetic clutch operates the counter and a 
stop watch, to give simultaneous readings of 
speed in miles per hour, distance in feet and time 
in seconds. The maximum error in the distance 
covered was found to be 5 ft. in 1 mile; the aver- 
age error was less than 2 ft. The data for the 
speed-acceleration curves. Figs. 62 and 63, in the 
three transmission ratios were obtained from the 
above instruments. 

Fuel Economy Apparatus. — A good fuel econ- 
omy measuring device consists of two 480 c.c. 
burettes, mounted side by side on a board and 
filled by an electric fuel pump mounted on the 

back of the board. A 2-way valve feeds gasoline from either burette to the carburetor directly, 
or to the fuel pump, depending on the fuel system used. This apparatus is used in connection 
with the distance recording device. Tests are run for one mile in opposite directions to average 
wind effect. Time (min. and sec.) and 
cu. cm. of fuel used are recorded. 

Readings start at 10 m.p.h., with 5 
m.p.h. increments up to car speed. See 
Fig. 64. 

The Brake Tecelerometer measures 
braking ability in terms of deceleration, 
ft. per sec. per sec., for a corresponding 
pedal pressure in pounds. Fig. 65 shows 
the essential parts; A is a 6-volt d c. 
motor driving the recording paper; B 
is a fixed recording pen reading the zero 
position for pedal pressure pen C and 
deceleration pen D ; E is the foot element 
for transmitting pedal pressure to spiral 
tube A A. Elements A A, F and E are 
filled with liquid. Pen D is so con- 
nected to an inverted pendulum that 
when the car slows down, and the 
pendulum moves forward, it moves 
across the paper in proportion to the 
deceleration rate. A device also is used 
to show the pedal travel in inches with 

deceleration. Fig. 65, Brake Tecelerometer 
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Pigs. 66 and 67 show results of tests under different conditions. Pig. 66 is the performance 
of a set of 4-wheel mechanical brakes when stopping from 50 m.p.h. with the brakes cold and hot. 
To heat the brakes prior to the test, they were applied with the throttle wide open, to reduce car 
speed to 20 m.p.h. Fig. 67 shows the result of stopping from 75 m.p.h. with a constant brake 
pressure. 


Procedure for Obtaining Data on Road Tests 


A driver and an observer are required for road tests. The tabulation (p. 14-S3) shows 
the data and type of information most necessary for comparisons in road performance 
tests. These data usually are tabulated or plotted on curves. Instructions for each 
type of test follow. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
OBTAINING GENERAL 
CAR DATA. — 1. Obtain 
model number from instruc- 
tion book or invoice, engine 
and serial number, tire siae 
and make of car. 2. Bore 
and stroke will be obtained 
in garage. 3. Measure wheel- 
base from center to center 
of hub caps on each side, 
Obtain nominal wheel-base 
from instruction book. 4. 
Take curb weight with gas, 
oil and water to capacity; 
include tools and spare tire. 
This measurement is very 
important; care should be 
taken to get correct weight. 
Note weight of tools sepa- 
rately. 5. Oil capacity is 
SO 100 120 160 180 200 quantity to fill to gage mark 

Pedal Travel - Pounds when oil has been drained 

Fig. 66. Brake Curve at 50 Miles per Hour through drain pet-cock. 6. 




Water capacity i3 capacity 
of block and radiator from 
level of drain-cook, 7. Ob- 
tain tire pressures from in- 
struction book wnere pos- 
sible, or compute from 
manufacturers’ data. Com- 
puted pressures generally 
•will be less than recom- 
j mended pressures. 8. Turn- 
■| ing diameter: Turn wheel 
*5 hard over, and turn car 
~i around until it is travelinit 
g in a consistent circle; pour 
^ oil or water on tire tread to 
Up mark the ground, and mea- 
sure diameter of resultant 
circle at center of tread. 9. 
Arc of steering wheel is 
angular travel from full 
right to full left, omitting 
lost motion at each end, 


Fig. 67. Constant-pressure Brake Curve at 75 Miles per Hour 10- Number of feet for ten 

turns of the rear wheel — 


taken after inflating tires to correct pressure and loading car with 450 lb. weight. Take reading 
of rear tires on each side and record average. 11. Gear ratios: Obtain by jacking tip one rear 
wheel and counting revolutions of distributor rotor while wheel is turned through 20 rev. Multi- 
ply readings by two and record. Count pinion and gear teeth and record. 12. Moment of 
inertia: Obtain by removing one front and one rear wheel, placing each separately on a standard 
disc of known moment of inertia and take at least two measurements of the time of lO periods. 
Repeat for 10 periods for the standard disc alone. 13. Clearance data: Inflate tires to correct 
pressure. Put car on level surface and measure clearance of front and rear axle and fly-wheel 
housing. Measure distance from, fly-wheel housing to center of front axle, from point on fly-wheel 
where clearance was measured. 14. Spring ride: Measure from bumper to bumper, i.e. t the 
maximum possible deflection is desired; measure length of springs from center to center of eyes. 
15. Service and emergency brakes: Record whether they are 2- wheel, 4-wheel, transmission ; 
whether hydraulic or mechanical; whether internal expanding or external contracting. Record 
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length and width of linings. If lining is in sections, record length of each section. Give drum 
diameter at point of contact. 16. "Widest section of frame: Record measurements of channel 
section through the frame at its heaviest point. 

DATA NECESSARY IN ROAD TESTS. — Information necessary for complete road tests 
is tabulated below. 


General Car Data 
Car manufacturer 
Body style 
Model No. 

Engine No. 

Serial No. 

Wheel-base— right andleft.in. 
No. of cylinders 
Bore and stroke, in. 
Displacement, cu. in. 

Gas tank capacity, gal. 

Oil capacity, gal. 

Water capacity, gal. 

Curb Weight, lb. 

Right front 
Left front 
Right rear 
Left rear 
Total 
Tires 

Kind and sire, in. 

Pressure, front and rear, 
lb. per sq. in. 


Engine 

Carburetor 

Carburetor silencer 

Air cleaner 

Fuel feed system 

Gas Btrainer 

Oil purifying system 

Crank-case ventilator 

Radiator 

Fan belt 

Front end drive 

Steering gear 

Distributor and coil 

Generator 

Starting motor 

Spark plugs 

Horn 


DIMENSIONS 

Rolling diameter, ft. 

Lb. per cu. in. displacement 
Lb. per in. of wheel-base 
Gear Ratios 

First, second, third, fourth, 
reverse. 

Engine r.p.m. per m.p.h. 
Piston travel, ft. per car- 
mile 

Displacement, cu. ft. per 
ton-mile 

Displacement, cu. ft. per 
car-mile 

Service Brakes 
Type 

Lining length, front and 
rear, in. 

Lining width, front and 
rear, in. 

Drum diam., front and 
rear, in. 

Braking surface, sq. in., 
front and rear 

MAKE AND MODEL OF 

Speedometer 
Oil gage 
Ammeter 
Windshield wiper 
Rear vision mirror 
Clock 

Cigar lighter 
Car lock 
Gas gage 
Tail light 
Stop light 
Bumpers 
Shock absorbers 
Headlights 
Lenses 

Lubrication system 
Motor temperature control 
or indicator 


CAR SPECIFICATIONS AND PERFORMANCE 


Steering mechanism 

Arc of steering wheel, deg. 
Arc of left front wheel, deg. 
Arc of Pitman arm, deg. 
Steering gear ratio 
Tread, front and rear, in. 
Camber, deg. 

Caster, deg. 

Toe-in, in. 

Turning diam., ft., right and 
left 

Volume of engine clearance 
space, cu. in. (each cylin- 
der) 

Cylinder displacement, cu. in. 

Compression ratio (each cylin- 
der) 

Compression pressure, lb, per 
sq. in. (each cylinder) 

Speedometer calibration 
11—31 


Odometer calibration 
Clutch pedal pressure, lb. 
Steering effort, lb., over stand- 
ard curves 

5 m.p.h. .right and left 
10 m.p.h., right and left 
15 m.p.h., right and left 
Frame, heaviest section 
Width, in. 

Depth, in. 

Thickness of stock, in. 
Section modulus 
Center of Gravity 

Height above ground, in. 
Distance forward from cen- 
ter line of rear wheels, in. 
Lateral distance in from 
right rear wheel, in. 
Minimum idling speed, m.p.h. 


Emergency Brake 
Type 

lining length, in. 

Lining width, in. 

Braking surface, sq. in. 
Minimum road clearance 
Front and rear axle, in. 
Spring Ride 
Right front, in. 

Left front, in. 

Right reax, in. 

Left rear, in. 

Front Spring 

Length and width, in. 

No. and thickness of leaves, 
in. 

Rear Spring 

Length and width, in, 

No. and thickness of leaves, 
in. 

Moment of Inertia of Wheels, 

Lb.-ft* 


Tires 

"Rims 

Wheels 

Brake* 

Springs 
Front axle 
Rear axle 
Frame 
U ni versal 
Transmission 
Clutch 
Muffler 
Battery- 
Tire lock 

Electric starter control 
Free wheeling 


INFORMATION 

Minimum speed for flexibility, 
m.p.h. 

Maximum speed, two direc- 
tions, m.p.h. 

Acceleration, sec. 

Third speed, 10-25, 10-45, 
5-60, 10-60, 20-60, 30- 
60 m.p.h. 

Second speed, 5—45 m.p.h. 

First speed, 5-25 m.p.h. 

Hill climb on 7 to 11% grade; 
start at 10, 20, 30 m.p.h. 

Maximum speed, m.p.h. 

Speed at top of hill, m.p.h. 

Time, sec., to go over top 

Fuel Consumption 

From 5 m.p.h. to max. 
speed, by 5 m.p.h. inter- 
vals 
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Procedure for Car Performance Tests 

BEFORE LEAVING- GARAGE. — 1. Check oil, -water and gas; see that oil is at proper level, 
and that radiator and gas tank are full. Check tire pressures, and inflate to standard pressure 
for car under test. See that brakes do not drag, 2. Install thermometer in water outlet from 
engine. 3. Attach fifth-wheel speedometer; load car with sufficient ballast to bring weight of 
instruments, passengers and ballast up to 450 lb. Observer should have a good 30-sec. single- 
hand stop-watch and performance data sheets. 

Warm Up. — 1. Drive large cars 8 or 10 miles at speed of 30 to 40 m.p.h., and small cars 25 
to 35 m.p.h. to warm oil and reduce friction before starting tests. 

On Straightaway. — 1. Make several acceleration runs at from 10 to 25 m.p.h. at different 
temperatures, from cool to boiling, to find temperature of best performance; record best tempera- 
ture on data sheet, and hold to it on subsequent runs within dt 10° F. 2. Run at least five con- 
sistent accelerations in each direction from 10 to 25 m.p.h. Car velocity should not exceed 8 m.pjb., 
preferably less, when accelerator is opened. If car is braked to reduce speed, it should roll for an 
instant before accelerating. Record time in seconds, beginning when fifth-wheel speedometer 
pointer passes 10 m.p.h. and ending when it passes 25 m.p.h. 3. Repeat (2) for 10—45, 5—60, 
10-50, 20-60, 30-60 m.p.h. 4. Find and record minimum speed, in both directions, at which 
car will idle, t.e., minimum speed with accelerator as far as possible from floorboard. 5. Find 
and record lowest speed in each direction from which car will accelerate smoothly without bucking. 
This speed generally is leas than that found by (4) ; usually car must be braked to obtain it. Driver 
should brake car to speed desired by observer and note whether or not the get-away is good- Trials 
at different speeds usually will show a certain well-defined speed below which, car will not accelerate; 
this speed is recorded. 

Frill Climb.— Make three series of tests on a grade, starting at 10, 20 and 30 m.pJh., respectively. 
Take readings, in seconds, at each starting speed, of time to climb grade, maximum speed, and 
speed at end of grade. 

Maximum Speed. — Return to straightaway and record maximum speed in each direction; 
run sufficient distance to maintain constant speed for 0.1 to 0.2 mi. 

General Notes. — Record date, hour, temperature and speedometer mileage midway of test, 
and approximate direction and velocity of wind. In general, tests should not be made with wind 
stronger than moderate, except in cases of brake tests. Observers should sign all test sheets. 

Procedure for Making Economy Tests 

BEFORE LEAVING GARAGE. — Follow same procedure as for car performance test. Also 
install fuel measuring burettes and tank in car. Disconnect carburetor from gasoline pump; 
connect burettes to carburetor. Provide fuel economy data sheets. 

On Straightaway. — 1. Make at least four trips from end to end of straightaway to warm oil 
and reduce friction. Make final trip at speed at which first test run is to be made. 2. To start test, 
fill one burette to zero mark, engine running meanwhile on other burette. Bring car up to desired 
speed, and have it constant, before reaching starting post. On passing starting post, throw valve 
on lower 3-way cock to take fuel from first burette, and start stop-watch. On passing finish post 
reverse valve on lower 3-way cook and stop stop-watch; record time and cu. cm. of fuel used. 
3. Length of course should be one mile. Start first test run at 10 m.p.h.; speed of succeeding test 
runs should increase by 5 m.p.h. increments unless otherwise instructed. Make two runs in each 
direction at each speed, to and including 35 m.p.h., and one run in each direction at a higher speed. 

General. — In addition to time and fuel readings, data Bheet should show: Car number, name 
and special features; weight of instruments and passengers; date, barometer, temperature, direction 
and approximate strength of wind; odometer. 

Procedure for Brake Tests 

BEFORE LEAVING GARAGE. — 1. Run car on brake testing machine; adjust and properly 
equalize brakes to slide the wheels. Check on pavement outside of garage. 2. Install decelerom- 
eter and storage battery in car; attach pedal pressure element to brake pedal. See that decelerom- 
eter motor runs freely. 

On Straightaway. — 1. Level decelerometer; deceleration pen should read zero with car standing 
still. 2. To start test, bring car to speed, start decelerometer motor, declutch and apply brakes. 
3. Take readings from zero pedal pressure to maximum; increments should be as uniform as pos- 
sible. Make terstsin both directions to eliminate effect of wind. About 20 properly spaced readings 
usually are sufficient, though more are better. 

In Office. — 1. Read data from rolls by celluloid template in conjunction with the fixed base pen of 
the decelerometer; take readings where deceleration and pedal pressure are approximately constant; 
average slight variations by a light average pencil line, and read from this line. 2. Plot points 
obtained and draw an average curve. 


9. EISTGENE TESTS 

The procedure used in engine testing varies in the different laboratories. Since 
so many variables materially affect results, information obtained at different places is 
not at all comparative unless a standard procedure is used. The General Motors Cor- 
poration has adopted an engine test code which is used in the engineering departments 
of its divisions. An abstract of this code follows. 
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GENERAL ENGINE INFORMATION. — Information on engine specifications, equipment 
and settings shall be obtained at the time the test is made and permanently attached to the test 
data. See Fig. 68. 

VALVE LIFT* DIAGRAMS. — Valve lift diagrams lor a representative cylinder shall accompany 
data for any standard test. A special curve sheet (Fig. 69) is suitable for plotting full lift diagrams 
and exaggerated diagrams for the ramp portion of the lift curve. 

REQUIRED ENGINE EQUIPMENT. — 1. Transmission and clutch (omitted in dynamometer 
testing). 2. Intake system includes, when standard for the engine; a. Hot air pipe; b, air cieaner; 
c, carburetor; d, choke valve (in open position) ; e, riser (uptake or downtake) ; f, manifold heat 
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control system; g, intake manifold. Item a may be omitted, if necessary, for ■volumetric test. 
If air measuring equipment is used, it is noted on log sheets. 

EXHAUST SYSTEM. — Teats are made with and without mufflers. For tests with muffler, 
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the standard exhaust system includes: a, Exhaust 
manifold; b, automatic heat valve; c, exhaust 
pipe; d, tail-pipe. For tests without muffler, the 
manifold is connected directly to dynamometer 
exhaust system. 

Cooling System. — The standard water pump 
is used, operated at normal speed; car radiator 
is omitted; standard cooling fan is used, driven at 
normal speed -with normal belt tension. For the 
water heat-rejection test, direct cooling is required. 

Ignition System. — Standard generator is used, 
operating at normal speed with leads grounded 
bo eliminate charging; standard distributor and 
coil are used, even with manual control of spark. 

Fuel System. — Standard fuel pump and car- 
buretor are used. 

Lubricating System. — Standard oil pump is 
used. 


Engine Adjustments and Settings 

Throttle. — Most tests are made at full throttle. For tests at part throttle, arbitrary standard 
road power data are used, simulating level-road driving requirements. See Fig. 70. The curves 

are based on the formula 

Hp. - C0.O17W + 0.018AF*) (V/375) 



W = car weight, lb. based on 15 lb. per cu. in.; 
A — projected frontal area, sq. ft.; V — road speed, 
xn.p.h. ; X and X\ — constants. See Table 12 for 
values of K and K\. 

The curves, Fig. 70, give the power to be used in 
the road power fcestB. Torque may be calculated by 
the equation q = $250 Hp./JV. 

Engine speed for a given road speed may be calculated 
from rear axle ratio and tire circumference, or assumed 
to be 50 r.p.m. per m.p.h., which is the average for 
passenger cars. 

Carburetor. — The best compromise settings are 
determined and maintained constant throughout a 
series of tests. The following type adjustments are 
mentioned: a, Leanest for best torque, any condition; 
b, richest for best torque, any condition; c, combina* 
tion of good idling at 200-300 r.p.m., and leanest for 
best torque at lOOO r.p.m.; d, variable fuel flow, any 
condition, to obtain the progressive effect of this vari- 
able over the range from best torque to best economy. 
Adjustment c is usually used. 

Intake Manifold Heat Control where optional, is 
maintained in the summer position; where automatic, 
is so maintained. 

u r\ ei j j t> j Ignition Settings. — For all power tests, spark plug 

i° ad gaps and breaker clearances are adjusted standard. 
Power Data Baae d or Ensiae Displace- Valye Lasi j, adjllated as specified by manufacturer. 

As the lash used in the car. is not always suitable for 
dynamometer testing, it is necessary to check it under running conditions. Standard lash is used 
for the compression test. 

Preliminary Engine Checking Procedure. — Prior to making any standard test: 1. Engine is 


Table 12. — Values of K and K i in Horsepower Formula 


Engine 

Displacement, 
cu. in. 

Weight, lb. 

Frontal Area, 
sq . f t. 

X 

iM 

100 

1500 

21 .65 

0.017 

0.03597 

150 

2250 

23.47 

0.017 

0.042 25 

200 

3000 

25.30 

0.017 

0.04554 

250 

3750 

27.14 

0.017 

0.04885 

300 

4500 

28.98 

0.017 

0.052 16 

350 

5250 

30.82 

0.017 

0.05548 

400 

6000 

32.66 

0.017 

0.05879 

450 

6750 

34.50 

0.017 

0.062 10 

500 , 

7500 

36.34 

0.017 

0.06541 
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thoroughly conditioned; 2. All engine equipment and. settings are checked and recorded; 3. A per- 
formance check test is made. 

FUELS AITD LUBRICANTS. Fuels. — Special fuels are used for engines requiring them; 
normally, any good grade of fuel may be used. A fuel of given knock rating is not required, but 
knock rating must be stated. 

Lubricants. Any good grade of engine oil is used. It is required only that the viscosity be 
that recommended by the manufacturer for summer conditions. 

ENGINE STABILITY. — Performance data are obtained under stabilized operating conditions. 
Sudden heat changes should be avoided. In any test, the series of r uns should progr ess continu- 
ously. For any test run: 1. No data are taken until torque, speed and temperatures have been 
maintained without noticeable change for at least one minute; there should be no important change 
in these items during the test run; 2. No adjustments of engine settings are made during the 
run; 3. As an overall check, two separate torque readings are recorded, one before and one after 
recording all other data. 

Torque, Speed and. Power 

TORQUE. — The electric cradle dynamometer is used. It should have absorption capacity 
and speed rating to permit testing under any simulated road condition. 

SPEED. — Instrumentation. An accurately checked indicating tachometer is used for com- 
pression and friction tests. An accurately calibrated revolution counter operated from dynamom- 
eter or engine shaft and synchronized with a time measuring device is used for the power test. 

Time. — The conventional stop watch is satisfactory. Time units operated from stabilized 
alternating-current circuits give a finer degree of precision. 

A Speed Measurement Interval of at least 40 sec., preferably not less than 1 min., is used 
when measuring speed with the automatically synchronized counter-watch combinations; for 
hand operation, not less than 60 sec. 

Limiting Speed is defined either by maximum car speed or by limitations of testing equipment. 

Computations 

Notations. — B.Hp., F.Hp., I.Hp. = brake, friction and indicated horsepower, respectively; 
L = average of two 
torque scale readings, 
lb.; 2V *= r.p.m.; K => 
dynamometer constant; 

R, r = torque scale arm, 
ft. and in., respectively; 

X> = engine displacement, 
cu. in.; P - M.E.P. = 
mean effective pressure, 
lb. persq. in.; Q= torque, 
lb-ft.; B c = carburetor 
air pressure, in. Hg, ab- 
solute; e — water vapor 
pressure, in. Hg, abso- 
lute ; j T c == observed, and 
T s = standard, carbu- 
retor air temperature, 

deg. F., absolute; E m = :l 

mechanical efficiency. 60 80 100 120 110 itiO ISO 28.0.2.1.6 .829.0.8.4 Jf. 8 30 . 0.2 .4 

OBSERVED POWER. Carburetor Temperature, t t F. Dry Carburetor Press., B e —e, In. Hg. 

B.Hp. — N LI K. K = Fiq. 71. Power Correction for Pressure, Humidity and Temperature 
5250/ B, = 63000/r. K = 

6000 for r=10.5; 4000 for r = 15.75; 3000 for r=21. For 4-stroke cycle engine, Hp. = Z)PA77792,OOC 
= 0.0001903 NQ. Torque is computed directly from torque scale reading. Q — LR. For 
4-atxoke cycle engine, Q — 5250 Hp./iV = 5250 L/fC = D P/150. 8. Mean effective pressure 
is computed directly from torque scale reading. For 4-stroke cycle engine, P = 150.8 LRf D = 
150.8 Q/ D = 792,000 Hp ./DN = 792,000 LI JDK. A curve is plotted of observed motoring 
F.Hp.* vs. speed. Values from this curve for the speed of the brake power test are added to 
brake power to obtain indicated power. 

CORRECTED POWER. — Full-throt tie power data, including power at borderline detonation, 
are corrected to standard conditions for carburetor air. Part-throttle data, are not corrected. 
Standard pressure is 29.92 in. Hg; atmospheric water vapor pressure standard temperatures are 
60° F., 103° F., 150° F. The standard for stock tests is 103° F. 

Combined correction factor for indicated power = F . = [29.42 / [B — <0) v 1 JT . See 
Table 13 and Pig. 71. " 

Combined correction factor for full throttle brake power = F , = [29.42/ (B — e)]'V(T./ TJ + Em. 
See Table 14. c6 C * 

Mechanical Efficiency is based on corrected power. 

SPARK TIMCING. — The measured timing for a representative cylinder is sufficient; timing 
for all cylinders is often desirable. The spark control is rigged to permit maintenance of any 

(Continued on p. 14-02) 


* Obtained by driving engine by an electric dynamometer. See p. 14-94. 
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desired manual Betting of the distributor head. Fox automatic control, distributor head is clamped 
at required initial timing. 

DETONATION. — Three arbitrary grades of intensity are used. 1. None (N); 2. Incipient 
or borderline (BL), -which is that condition, where detonation is barely perceptible in the most 
offensive cylinder; 3. Objectionable (OBJ) which is that condition where intensity is greater than 
incipiency in any cylinder. 

Fuel 

FUEL CONSUMPTION INSTRUMENTATION. — Either weight or volumetric method is used. 

FUEL TEMPERATURE.- — "With volumetric method, fuel temperature is measured by a glass- 
stem thermometer at a point adjacent to the pipettes. 

MINIMUM FUEL MEASUREMENT INTERVAL is the same as for speed measurement. 
Speed and fuel are measured during the same interval. 

Computations 

Notation. — to = weight of fuel, lb.; » = volume of pipette, c.c.; sp.gr. = specific gravity of 
fuel at pipette temperature; W = fuel rate, lb. per hr.; t = measuring interval, sec. ; D s , D 0 — stand- 
ard and observed moist-air carburetor density, respectively, lb. per cu. ft.; F a =* specific fuel 
consumption, lb. per Hp.-hr; Q — torque, lb.-ft. ; L = torque scale reading, lb.; n « engine revolu- 
tions for u> lb. of fuel. 

Fuel rate is expressed in lb. per hr. With the volumetric method, weight of fuel in pipette = 
w — v X (sp. gr.)/453.6. W - 7.94 ® X (sp. gr .)/«. Specific gravity of commercial gasolines 
is about 0.74 at 60° E.; the rate of decrease is about 0.00033 per deg. F. increase in temperature. 
Observed hourly fuel rates may be presented -with corrected power data, but Bho uld be so desig- 
nated. The correction factor to standard carburetor air conditions *= vD/Do. JD S for 60° F. 
= 0.07581; for 103° E. — 0.07002; for 150° F. =* 0.06462. F a = Wf Hp. - 315,000 w/Qn = 
(for 21-in. dynamometer torque arm) 180,000 w/Ln; = (for 15. 75-in. torque arm) 240,000 w/Ln. 
Observed specific fuel may be presented with corrected power data, but should be so designated. 
Corrected data may be obtained by correcting the observed rate and dividing by corrected power. 

Ail Consumption 

INSTRUMENTATION. — Standard intake system is used. Air meter is connected to an air- 
tight box surrounding carburetor. Satisfactory instruments are the gasometer, smooth approach 
orifices or thin-plate, sharp-edged orifices of the Durley type. Restoration of atmospheric pressure 
at carburetor may be obtained by a motor-driven blower between orifice tank and carburetor. 
To reduce pulsations it is customary to use a large-volume surge tank between engine and air meter. 

Computations 

Notation. — D = density, lb. per cu. ft.; B c — corrected barometer, in. Hg, absolute; 
T = temperature, deg. F., absolute; e = water vapor pressure, in. Hg, absolute; V *» volume flow, 
cu. ft. per min.; TV = weight rate, lb. per hr.; d — orifice diam., in.; C = orifice discharge coefficient; 
p = orifice depression, in. of water; = specific air consumption, lb. per Hp.-hr.; E v — volu- 
metric efficiency; S = engine displacement, cu. in.; N = engine r.p.m.; A/F = air-fuel ratio. 

DENSITY.— For dry air, D = 1.326 B c /T; for moist air D - 1.326 ( B 0 - 0.37Se)/r; weight 
of dry air in 1 cu. ft. of moist air = 1.326(B C — e)/T. Neglecting moisture gives density values 
higher than actual. Where absolute pressure differs but slightly from barometer, vapor pressure e 
is assumed equal to atmospheric pressure e. 

AIR RATE. — For a displacement meter, volume flow of moist air at meter intake density is 
obtained directly; weight flow of moist air = W = 79.56 V(B C — 0.378 e)/T. This is used to deter- 
mine volume flow at carburetor density. The weight flow of dr y air = W = 79.56 V(J? C — e)/T. 
For orifice meters, volume flo w of moist air = V = 5.98 dC \/p/JD; using moist-air density at 
meter intake, V — 5.195 d^C \/ PT/(B C — 0.378 e) . Weight flow of moist air = W = 60 VD, 
Computations are simplified by use of charts. Observed data may be presented with corrected 
power data, if so designated. Corrected data are obtained by correcting observed air rate, using 
the correction factor for indicated power. 

Specific air consumption should be based on dry air rate. If so designated, however, moist 
air rate may be used. Specific consumption = A s = W/K p. 

AIR-FUEL RATIO is based on the ratio of weight rates of air and fuel. Dry-air weight rate 
should be used, but moist-air weight rate may be used. Observed A/F data may be presented 
with corrected power data if so designated. 

VOLUMETRIC EFFICIENCY is based on volume flow of moist air at curburetor moist-air 
density. E v (for 4-stroke cycle engine) = 3456 V/ SN. Observed JS v may be presented with 
corrected power data i: so designated. Corrected E v = observed E v ■%/ T S JT, where T a = standard, 
and T = observed, carburetor temperature. 

Temperatures 

GENERAL INSTRUMENTATION. — Recommended equipment for measuring important 
temperatures includes: Mercury or alcohol glass-stem thermometers, thermocouple-potentiometer 
units, and constant-voltage, electric-resistance thermometers. Vapor or liquid-filled, distance- 
reading type thermometers are not recommended. Temperatures are measured in deg. F. The 
thermometer is shielded from radiant heat. 

CARBURETOR AIR.— Reading usually is taken immediately inside air cleaner in the air 
stream, and used to compute power correction factors and volumetric efficiency. Standard car- 
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b ureter air temperatures are 60® F., 103° F., and 150° F. The value 60° F. is retained for com- 
parisons with published data corrected to this datum. The values 150 ° F. and 103° F. represent, 
respectively, approximate temperatures for V-type engines with carburetor in the V, and other 
engines. The odd value, 103 0 F. facilitates conversion of corrected data to and from the inter- 
mediate datum by adding or subtracting 4 % for indicated power and 4.7% for brake power. The 
datura 103° F. is used for the stock test. 

MIXTURE is measured at a representative point in intake manifold. 

WATER TEMPERATURE. — Outlet temperature is measured near the point where water 
leaves the engine. Standard water outlet temperature is 165° F. for power and friction tests. 

SUMP OIL preferably is measured at some point between, entrance to oil pump suction pipe 
and the first pressure-fed bearing. For all standard tests under power, an adequate oil cooler is 
used to limit the temperature to 195 =1= 5° F. Standard temperature is 165 dt 5° F. for tbe motoring 
friction test. See p. 14—94. For the motoring compression test it is required only that the tem- 
perature be above 100° F. 

Pressures 


GENERAL INSTRUMENTATION". — Glass-tube manometers usually are used for srnall dif- 
ferential pressures; calibrated Bourdon gages for the higher differentials. Single-leg inclined 
manometers, with compensated scale, are suitable for more exact measurements. Mercury ia 


used for differentials greater than 1 in. Hg; for 
smaller differentials, a lighter liquid is used. 
For mercury, the top of the meniscus is read; 
for other liquids, the bottom. 

SPECIFIC PRESSURES. — Barometer mea- 
surement at a central location is sufficient. A 
high-grade adjustable-reservoir mercury barom- 
eter is used- True pressure is obtained by 
correcting observed readings to standard tem- 
perature of 28.5° F, See Fig. 72. The stan- 
dard for total pressure (dry air plus water 
vapor) is 29.92 in. Hg. 

Carburetor Air Pressure usually equals 
barometric pressure. Water vapor pressure at 
carburetor is assumed equal to that measured 
in the atmosphere. Dry carburetor pressure 
is used in computing power correction factors; 
total carburetor pressure (dry air + water 
vapor) is used in correcting compression and 
computing moist air density. The standard 
for total carburetor pressure is 29.92 in. Hg. 

Intake Manifold pressure is measured at a 
representative point in the manifold as deter- 
mined for each engine, using a mercury U-tube 
manometer, suitably damped. 

Exhaust Manifold pressure is measured at 
point in exhaust manifold near exhaust pipe 
flange, using a mercury U-tube manometer, 
with suitable damping and a water-condensing 
reservoir. 



Fig, 72. Barometer Correction for Temperature 


Humidity 

INSTRUMENTATION. — A stationary wet-and-dry-bulb psychrometer, having a fixed-position 
fan giving a ventilation velocity of 10 ft. per sec., or more, past tbe wet bulb, is recommended. 

COMPUTATIONS. — Water vapor pressure maybe determined from the psych ro metric chart 
(see p. 11-52) and equations on p. 1— OS, using observed psychrometer temperatures. Vapor pres- 
sure is used in computing air density and power correction factors. 


Water Heat Rejection and Circulation Rate 

INSTRUMENTATION. — Direct cooling is required. The recommended set-up includes: 
Lagged water piping between engine and a lagged water reservoir, tbe latter suitably baffled to 
intimately mix make-up and circulation water; open-scale thermometers to measure water out, 
water in, make-up and overflow water temperatures; make-up water line leading to the reservoir, 
fitted with a fine control valve; overflow pipe for leading overflow water either to weighing-pan 
or drain; weighing-pan and scale. The temperature method (see below) of determining circulation 
rate is recommended. 

Computations 

Notation. — Heat rejection is expressed in B.t.u. per min.; specific heat rejection, in B.t.u. 
per Hp.-min. ; w = overflow water rate, lb. per min.; q and t 2 = respectively, overflow and make-up 
water temperatures, deg. F.; t s and i 4 = respectively, engine water out and in temperatures, deg^ F. 

'Water heat rejection =* w (ii - t 2 )] specific heat rejection = w Ui - observed; flow 

rate through engine - lb. per min. = w {t x - h)Kk - U). Fuel heat is based on lower heatmg 
value = 18,500 B.t.u. per lb. 1 Up. = 42.42 B.t.u. per min. When overflow water is measured 
by volume, density of water is considered. Pure water weighs 62.42S lb. per cu. ft. at 39.3° F.; 
1 gal. weighs 8.3-15 lb. at 39.3° F.; 8.153 lb. at 160° F.; 7.995 lb. at 212° F. Observed data on 
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water heat may be presented with corrected power data when so designated. Heat removed by 
an external oil cooler is classified under radiation and exhaust losses. 

Motoring Friction 

TEST CONDITIONS. — Motoring the engine by an electric dynanometer and measuring 
input power determines friction power. Motoring friction tests are made with: 1. Toll throttle; 
2. Dry carburetor; 3. Muffler and tailpipe off; 4. Water and oil temperatures at 165 db 5° F * 





8 12 16 20 24 2S 32 30 40 
R.p.m. (-5-100) 


Fig. 74. Standard Engine Test, Pull 
Throttle, Temperatures and Pressures 



R.p.m. (4100) 

Fig. 75. _ Standard Engine Test (No. 2) 
Maximum. Power and Detonation 


Required temperatures are maintained by operating under power for the interval needed to restore 
them, iest is made in continuous progression, independent of power test, from 400 rpm to 
limiting speed in 200-r.p.m. increments. v 


Motoring Compression. 

n ^ STR ^ ENr ATION.--A suitabie compression gage, reading maximum pressure, is recom- 
TT?Jr locat T ed - if possible, flush with inside wall of cylinder. 

„ virf T C£ ^ N ® ITIC>r JS. — Motoring tests are made with: 1. Full throttle; 2. Dry carburetor- 
3. Water and oil temperatures above 100° F.; 4. Muffler off; 5. Ignition oS When measure^ 
mentis made at one speed. 1000 r.p.m. is standard. measure- 
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Computations 

Notation. P c == total carburetor pressure (dry air -f- vapor pressure); B e =* true barometric 
pressure, in. Kg. Standard datum pressure for compression is 29.92 in. Hg. Correction factor 
= 29.92/P c . Usually P « B . 

TEST 1. TULL THROTTLE AS INSTALLED. Purpose.— This test gives representative 
full throttle performance over the speed range of engine as installed in ear. It should not he used 
for purposes other than this. See Figs. 73, 74. 

Procedure. Stabilize on 400 r.p.m. and make teat run; proceed, making test runs under sta- 
bilized conditions every 200 r.p.m. to limiting speed. 




R-p.m. (-riOO) 


Fig. 78. Standard Engine Test (No. 3) 
Temperatures and Pressures 


Engine Equipment, Adjustments and Settings. — 

Muffler and tailpipe on; throttle, full; carburetor, 
fixed standard or adjustment c; see p. 14-86; ignition, 
automatic, adjustment as recommended by manufactu- 
rer, using and recording standard initial setting. 

TEST 2. maximum; power and detona- 
tion. Purpose. — This test is used as a check on 
fundamental design. It gives both maximum power 
performance and engine detonation characteristics. 

See Figs. 75, 76. 

Procedure. — Stabilize on 400 r.p.m. with spark 
retarded to eliminate detonation; advance spark toBL 
detonation (see p. 14-92) and note spark timing; advance 
2° or until a definite increase in detonation intensity 
occurs; reset on original BL timing, and if original im- 
pressions are checked, record timing and torque. Next 
adjust spark timing to MBT as outlined in Test 3; 
stabilize and make complete test run; repeat procedure 
at 2Q0-r.p.m. increments to that speed where over- 
advance for BL detonation causes 1% torque loss from 
MBT spark; at higher speeds make test at MBT spark 
only. 

Engine Equipment, Adjustments and Settings. — 

Standard exhaust pipe, muffler and tailpipe off; throttle, 
full; carburetor, fixed standard or adjustment c; igni- 
tion, manual; adjustments as noted above, or adjust- 
ments b and c. 

TEST 3. HEAT DISTRIBUTION. Purpose.— 

These tests involve making: 1. A water heat- rejection 
test; 2. A motoring friction, test. As it usually is of no interest to separati exhaust, radiation 
and oil heat, fuel heat need be divided into only: 1. Brake power; 2. Friction power; 3. Heat 
to cooling -water; 4. Balance. The rate of water circulation through engine is determined from 
water heat-rejection data. In a heat-rejection test to ascertain radiator requirements in the car, 
the standard engine exhaust system is used, and also a standard radiator to simulate water flow 
restriction. See Figs. 77, 78, 79. 
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Fig. 79. 


Standard Engine Test (No. 3) 
Heat Distribution 
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Pi a. 80. Standard Engine Test (No. 4) Fig. 81. Standard Engine Test (No. 4) 

Power and Economy. Volumetric EfEL- Volumetric Efficiency. Temperatures 

ciency and Pressures 



Fra. 82. Standard Engine Test 
(No. 6) M otoring Compression 


Engine Equipment, Adjustments and Settings. — Stan- 
dard exhaust pipe, muffler and tailpipe off; throttle, full; 
carburetor, fixed standard or adjustment c; ignition, manual, 
adjustment b. 

TEST 5. MOTORING FRICTION. Purpose is to ob- 
tain an estimate of engine friction loss. Comparative results 
obtained by several methods justify use of full throttle 
motoring method. See Friction Hp. curves, Pigs. 73, 75, 
77, 80. 

Procedure. — Test is made in 2Q0-r.p.m. increments from 
400 r.p.m. to limiting speed. 

Engine Equipment, Adjustments andL Settings. — Stan- 
dard exhaust pipe, muffler and tailpipe off; throttle, full; 
carburetor, fuel off; ignition, off. 

TEST 6. MOTORING COMPRESSION. Purpose is 
to show relative air charge distribution among cylinders 
and to indicate ram effects. See Fig. 82. 

Procedure. — With compression gage in first cylinder, 
motor at 400 r.p.m. and read gage; proceed in. 200-r.p.m. 
increments to limiting speed without interruption; repeat 
for all cylinders; make check test on first cylinder. 

Engine Equipment, Adjustments and Settings. — Stan- 
dard exhaust pipe, muffler and tailpipe off; throttle, full; 
carburetor, fuel off; ignition, off. 

TEST 7. ROAD POWER AS DfSTAlLED. Purpose 
is to obtain fuel economy of engine as installed in car. Stan- 
dard road power curves (see p. 14-86) are used and torque 


is adjusted for existing conditions. Interest in fuel con- 
sumption at high road speeds make test desirable at engine speeds approaching maximum car 
speed, See Figs. S3, S4. 


Procedure. Stabilize on 400 r.p.m. with corresponding standard road torque and make com- 
plete test run; proceed in 200-r.p.m. increments, with corresponding loads, to limiting speed. 

Engine Equipment, Adjustments and Settings. — Standard exhaust pipe, muffler and tailpipe 
on; throttle, adjusted at each speed to standard road power; carburetor, fixed standard or adjustment 
c; ignition, adjustment a, or manual adjustment b, for engines with non-automatic distributors. 
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Power Correction Factors for Pressure, Humidity and Temperature 

Table 13 gives factors for application to indicated power, for the standard datum temperature 
of 103° F. Table 14 gives similar factors for full throttle brake power based on an assumed average 
mechanical efficiency of 85%. Fig. 71 extends the range of pressures and temperatures of the 
tables. 

Tables and charts are based on: 1. Datum pressure (total), 29.92 in. Hg; 2. Datum, 
water vapor pressure = 0.5 in. Hg; 3. Datum temperatures of 60°, 103° and 150® F.; 
103° F. is datum temperature for stock engine test. Datum air pressure thus is (29.92 — 0.5) 
= 29.42 in. Hg. 




AERONAUTICS 

By Edward P. Warner and S. Paul Johnston. 


DEFINITIONS AND CLASSIFICATIONS. — Machines for aerial navigation fall into 
two general categories. 

Lighter-than-air craft are those which displace a mass of air whose weight is greater 
than, their total weight, and which, therefore, can float in the atmosphere buoyed up by 
aerostatic forces. 

Heavier-than-air craft do not displace enough air to achieve buoyancy, but derive their 
lift by the relative motion of air passing over appropriately designed surfaces. The 
sustaining forces are aerodynamic . 

FORMS OF AIR CRAFT. — Lighter-than-air craft assume two general forms, viz., 
balloons and airships. 

Balloons consist of containers for a suitable gas whose density is less than that of the 
atmosphere (heated air, hydrogen, helium, etc.) , are usually without means of directional 
control, and aLways without means for mechanical propulsion. 

Airships differ from balloons in that they have means for mechanical propulsion and 
apparatus for directional control. They consist of single or multiple containers for the 
supporting gases and the necessaiy structures to house the personnel, and to support the 
power plants and controlling surfaces. Structurally, they fall into three classes: 

I. Horv-rigid, in which the gas container maintains its shape solely by reason of the 
internal gas pressure; 2. Semi-rigid, in which the shape of the gas container is partially 
maintained hy means of a structural keel, or backbone; 3. Rigid, in which appropriate 
structural members completely surround and are independent of the gas containers. 

Heavier-than-air Craft, so far given practical acceptance, divide into 4 general classes: 
1. Airplanes, fixred-wing, mechanically-driven aircraft, supported by the dynamic action 
of the air. 2. Gliders , airplanes without power plants, which utilize the forces of gravity 
to produce the required propulsive action. 3. Helicopters, machines designed to ascend 
vertically, due to the upward thrust of power-driven rotating airfoils or propellers. 4. Au- 
to gir os, in which the fixed wings of the airplane are replaced by rotating airfoils revolving 
lender aerodynamic forces only. In spite of a superficial resemblance, an autogiro is not 
a helicopter, as the engine is not directly connected to the rotor when in flight. 


AIRPLANES 

1. CLASSIFICATION - OF AIRPLANES 

Airplanes consist of 5 principal elements which may be combined in a variety of ways. 
These are: 1. Main supporting surfaces (wings). 2. Auxiliary surfaces for stabilization 
and control (horizontal stabilizer, fin elevators, rudders and ailerons). 3. Housing for the 
personnel, power-plants and cargo (body, fuselage, nacelles, or hull). 4. Undercarriage or 
landing gear (wheels, tail skids, floats or hull) . 5. Power-plant (engines, propellers, fuel, 

oil, cooling system and controls) . Airplanes may be classified under four major considera- 
tions, all of which are inter-related : a. Structural arrangement, b. The nature of their 
terrestrial base of operations, c. Materials used, d . Power-plant arrangement. 

CLASSIFICATION BY STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENT.— Airplanes are either 
monoplanes, biplanes, or triplanes, depending upon whether they have one, two, or three 
main supporting surfaces. Biplanes in which the area of one wing is very small as com- 
pared with the other sometimes are referred to as sesqui -planes. Almost without exception 
the ailerons, or lateral control surfaces are mounted at or near the tips of the main wings, 
and the other auxiliary surfaces are combined into a single tail unit or empennage, sup- 
ported some distance aft of the main wing. Tailless and “ tail-first, 1 ' or canard , designs so 
far have had limited practical use. With respect to landing gear, airplanes are grouped 
as landplartes, seaplanes, or amphibians. 

Landplanes are fitted with an undercarriage, usually of three wheels, connected to the 
body through suitable shock-absorbing devices. Water types take two practical forms: 
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the float seaplane, essentially a land, type in "which the wheels of the undercarriage axe 
replaced by one or more suitably designed floats, and the flying boat, in which the main 
body of the airplane is a water-tight hull, with a bottom suitably shaped to give good take- 
off and landing characteristics, which not only encloses the personnel but furnishes points 
of attachment for wings, auxiliary surfaces and power plants. An amphi bian is a com- 
posite type designed to operate either from water or land. 

Monoplanes may be of the parasol, the high-, the mid-, or the low-wing type, depending 
on whether the wing is carried on struts above the fuselage or is attached to the upper, the 
middle, or the lower part of the fuselage. Also, these wings may be of the JuU cantilever 
variety, in which the structure is totally enclosed within the wing contour, or th ey may be 
either strut - or wire-breccd to some suitable part of the fuselage or undercarriage. 

Biplanes may be either orthogonal, or staggered, depending on whether the top wing is 
placed directly over the bottom, or whether it is located forward or aft of the bottom 
wing. Either monoplane or biplane wings may be tapered in section or in plan or in both, 
or they may be swept back, that is, they may make an angle rearward with respect to the 
plane of symmetry of the craft of less than 90°. 

CLASSIFICATION BY MATERIALS. — The principal structural materials used in air- 
craft are: wood, chiefly spruce; fabrics, chiefly cotton; and metals, chiefly steel and alumi- 
num-alloy. For many years composite construction has been employed, using wood, 
fabrics and metals in various combinations. For military and transport aircraft, the all- 
metal machine is now (1935) rapidly replacing the composite. 

CLASSIFICATION BY POWER PLANT ARRANGEMENT. — Modem aircraft are pro- 
pelled by 2-, 3-, or 4:-bladed wooden or metal propellers driven by air- or water-cooled 
internal combustion engines. Propellers may he arranged either as tractors or as pushers, 
depending on whether the propeller is ahead of or behind the engine. Airplanes may be 
equipped with single or multiple power plants, arranged either as pusher or tractor, or in 
combinations of both. Power plants may be mounted within the fuselage proper, or 
may be housed in nacelles supported by the fuselage and mounted either directly in or 
above or below or between the wing or wings. There is a tendency, as the overall, dimen- 
sions of airplanes increase, to enclose engines completely within wing structures to reduce 
the parasite drag. 


2. AERODYNAMICS 

THE AT ME O SPHERE. — The layer of air which surrounds the earth is a non-homogene- 
ous fluid whose density varies inversely with the distance above sea-level. The density 
at 20,000 ft. is approximately one-half and at 40,000 ft- about one-quarter the sea-level 
density. As with any gas, a very definite relationship exists among temperature, pressure 
and density. The absolute values may vary considerably in any given locality, due to local 
meteorological conditions. To have a basis for comparison of airplane performance or 
calibration of instruments, a purely fictitious standard atmosphere has been assumed, 
roughly corresponding to average conditions, and defined by known altitude-temperature- 
pressure relations. See The Standard Atmosphere, W. S. Diehl, Nat. Advisory Comm, 
for Aeronautics Report No. 218. In selecting bases for the standard atmosphere, inter- 
national standards have been followed. The basic data are: Standard sea-level pressure, po, 
= 29.921 in. Eg (2116 lb. per sq. ft.); standard temperature, to = 59.0° F. ; standard 
specific weight of air, gp = 0.07651 lb. per cu. ft.; standard temperature gradient, a 
= 0.003566® F. per ft. of altitude (1° F_ per 280 ft.). 

Based on the above assumption, properties of the standard atmosphere at intervals up 
to 25,000 ft. are given in Table 1. Up to an altitude h of about 35,000 ft. the density 
ratio is given correctly within 2 1 / 2 % by the formula 

p/po = 1 - 0.03 [(A/1000) - (fc/10,000)*] [1] 

FLUID EESISTANCE. — Since atmospheric air is not a perfect fluid, any solid body 
passing through it at any speed is opposed by a certain fluid resistance, which depends 


Table 1. Standard Atmosphere — English Units 


Alti- 
tude, 
h, ft. 

t, 

deg. F. 

P_ 

1>0 


P, 

in. Hg. 

gP, 

lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Alti- 
tude, 
7l, ft. 
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deg. F. 

P_ 

Po 

P_ 

l-’Q 

P, 

in. Hg. 
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lb. per 
cu. ft. 

0 

59.000 

1 . OOOO 

1.0000 

29. 92 

0.0765 1 

1 2,000 

16.206 

0.6359 

0. 6931 

19.03 

0. 05303 

2,000 

51.868 

0.9298 

0.9428 

27. 82 

.0721 3 

! 4,000 

9 .074 

.5873 

. 6499 

17.57 

.04973 

4,000 

44.735 

. 8636 

.8881 

25.84 

.06794 

1 6,000 

1 .941 

.5418 

. 6088 

16.21 

.04658 

6,000 

37.603 

.8013 

.8358 

23.98 

.06395 

1 8,000 

- 5.191 

.4992 

. 5698 

14.94 

.04359 

8,000 

30.471 

.7427 

.7859 

22.22 

.0601 3 

20,000 

- 12.323 

.4594 

. 5327 

13.74 

.04075 

10,000 

23.338 

. 6876 

.7384 

20. 58 

.05649 

2 5,000 

- 30.154 

.3709 

. 4480 

11.10 

.03427 
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on the density of the fluid, the dimensions and form of the body, and its velocity. That is 

JR = C R (p/2)SV 2 .......... [2] 

where JB = total resistance or resultant force; C R “ a coefficient depending on the form 
of the body and its attitude with respect to the motion of the fluid (nearly enough constant 
for most purposes, though to be exact C ^ varies somewhat with the absolute dimensions of 
the body and the relative velocity between body and fluid) ; p = density of air (p/2 is 
used in the equation, because (p/2) V- has a physical significance as the pressure which 
results from a complete conversion of the kinetic energy of moving air into its pressure 

equivalent) ; >S — projected area of body ; V = velocity 
of motion. See also discussion of coefficients in for- 
mulas [3] and [4]. 

AIRFOILS are winglike surfaces, with cross-sec- 
tions designed to develop a useful dynamic reaction 
when relative motion is set up between them and the 
surrounding air. Fig. I is a typical airfoil cross-section, 
and indicates the location and direction of the resultant 
force. For a given angle of attack a, the resultant JR 
intersects the chord c of the airfoil at the center of pres- 
sure O at a distance % from the leading edge. For con- 
venience, it is customary to resolve the resultant force 
into the lift component L, and the drag L t respectively 
normal and parallel to the relative wind. Since the 
accordance with the me laws that govern the force 
itself, fundamental equations may be written for the lift and drag, viz. : 

L = L C SV 2 [3]; L =L C SV 2 [4] 

where L c and D c are lift and drag coefficients, and are functions of the angle of attack a. 

The coefficients of the above formulas are of the so-called engineering type, and yield 
values of lift or drag in pounds when 8 is in square feet, and V is in miles per hour. To 
give dimensionally correct equations, the density factors must be introduced to put the> 
coefficients in the so-called absolute form. The absolute coefficients of lift and drag Cl 
and Cp, adopted by the N.A.C.A. are designed to fit into the relations 

L = C L (pSVVZ) . . . [5]; L - C D (pSV*f2) ... [6] 

The relation between the engineering and N. A.C.A. absolute coefficients, therefore, is 
Engineering M.A.C.A Absolute 

L c = L/SV 2 or C L « 2L[ P SV 2 [7] 

L c = L/SV 2 or C D = 2 D/pSV 2 [8] 

p must be in mass units. In foot-second units p/2 = 0.00118 under standard sea level 
conditions. To transpose coefficients from N .A.C.A. absolute units to engineering units, 
multiply by 0.00255; to change engineering coefficients to the absolute form, multiply 
by 392. 

In dealing with lift and drag coefficients of wings, the area S involved is the area of the 

wing in plan; fundamentally, the product of span and chord, sq. ft. In applying these 



Relative Wind 

Fig. 1. Resolution of Aerody- 
namic Forces Acting on a Typical 
Airfoil 

components of any force vary in 




Fig. 2. Characteristics of a Relatively Thin Fig. 3. Characteristics of Medium Thick Airfoil 
Airfoil with Concave Lower Surface with Flat Lower Surface 
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equations to tlie calculation of parasite resistance of solid, bodies, the area considered is 
the area of the body projected on a plane normal to the direction of relative motion. 

Center of Pressure Travel and Moment Coefficient. — The location of the vector of 
resultant force on an airfoil can be indicated either by specifying the distance from tb« 
leading edge to the intersection of the vector with the chord (cadled the center of pressure), 
or by giving the moment of the resultant force about some convenient axis. The first 
method^ has the clearer physical significance and is valuable for purposes of illustration and 
instruction; the second is more convenient for calculation. The usual moment 
is a point on the chord 25 %> of its length back from the leading edge, as the moment 
about that point for a given airfoil is substantially independent of the angle of attach. 

The location of the center of pressure on an airfoil is a function of its section, planform 
and angle of attack. For most common airfoils, as the angle of attack is increased from 
zero to the angle of maximum lift, the center of pressure tends to move forward from a 
point about 50% of the chord to a point from 30 to 35% of the chord from the leading edge. 
Decreasing the angle of attack to very small values causes a very rapid rearward movement 
of the center of pressure for most airfoils. In fact, for angles within two or thr ee degrees 
of that where the lift becomes zero, the center of pressure actually may pass b ehin d th e lead- 
ing edge. As the angle decreases, the center of pressure moves to make it decrease still 
more. Thus most airfoils are markedly unstable in pitch, and the addition, of some form 
of auxiliary surface, usually a tail, is necessary to maintain equilibrium, in flight. Airfoils 
whose bottom surfaces are substantially convex, and those in which the trailing edge is 
slightly reflexed upward, ordinarily exhibit a lower rate of center of pressure travel tKa.r> 
non-symmetrical, positively-cambered sections. The rate of center of pressure travel 
depends principally on the angle which a line bisecting the angle between the upper and 
lower surfaces of the airfoil at the trailing edge makes with the chord. When this angle 
is zero, the center of pressure of that particular section will be found very nearly in a con- 
stant position for all angles of attack. 

The center of pressure coefficient for an airfoil is the ratio of the distance from the 
leading edge to center of pressure to the chord length, or 

C p =x/c [9] 

Interpreting the foregoing in terms of moments, an airfoil will be found to he stable 
when the moment about a point 25% of the distance back on the chord is positive (of such 
sign as to tend to increase the angle of attack.) ; unstable when that moment is negative. 
The larger the negative value of the moment, the more unstable the airfoil becomes and 
the more tail surface will be required to stabilize it. 

Selection of Airfoils. — A vast number of airfoil sections have been tested in aero- 
dynamic laboratories, but only a few of them are in common use. A few of the best sec- 
tions in 1935 design practice are given and their properties plotted and tabulated in Figs. 
2 to 5. In selecting an airfoil for a particular purpose, the following properties are, in 
general, and for various reasons, sought by the designers: 1. High maximum lift coeffi- 
cient. 2. Low drag for the values of the lift coefficient that cover the normal working 
range of the aircraft, generally from 0.0003 to 0.0005 for maximum speed, from 0.0004 to 
0.0007 for normal cruising, from 0.0012 to 0.0018 for best take-off and quickest climb. 



Fig. 4. Characteristics of Medium Thick Airfoil Fig, 5. Characteristics of Relatively Thick Air- 
with Convex Lower Surface foil with Slightly Concave Lower Surface 
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3. Minimum center of pressure travel. 4. Suitable structural characteristics, i.e., thick 
enough to permit installation of deep spars. 

Pressure Distribution Around Airfoil. — The distribution of pressure along the chord 
of an airfoil varies with the shape of the section, the angle of attack, and the position of 
the section in the span. A typical distribution for an aver- 
age airfoil of medium thickness toward the center of a span 
of rectangular planform is shown in Tig. 6. The curves repre- 
sent the condition at approximately 0° and at -+15° angle 
of attack. Typical pressure distributions along the span of 
rectangular and tapered airfoils are shown in Fig. 7. Note 
that for angles within the ordinary flying range the span- 
loading is approximately elliptical. At high angles of attack, 
unusually high pressures tend to develop around the tips of 
a rectangular wing, which is undesirable from a structural 
25 standpoint. The average effects of tapering a wing in plan 

Fig. 6. Typical Pressure Dis- are indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 7. 
tri i bl A t - io / 1 -i ^ ong Chord of Typi- The above indicates that the shape of the wing tip in- 
C 1 Angles 1 of Attack IS fluences the pressure distribution of the wing. Rectangular, 
or positively raked, i.e., leading edge shorter than trailing 
edge, wings are to be avoided. Negative rake, i.e., leading edge longer than trailing 



edge, shows a decided improvement in this 
respect. A distorted semi-elliptical tip, as 
shown in Fig. 8, is favored in 1935 designs. 



Span 



Fro. 7. Pressure Distribution along the Span Fig. 8. Modem Wing Tip Shapes, (a) Martin 

oi Typical Airfoils, Rectangular and Tapered B-10 Bomber. (6) Douglas DC-2 Transport 


INDUCED DRAG AND ASPECT RATIO CORRECTION.— For ordinary engineer- 
ing purposes, lift and drag are referred to the direction of the relative wind at some point 
well outside the zone of influence of the airfoil. See Fig. 1. Actually the lines of flow 
immediately surrounding the airfoil are deflected downward. Thus a more exact axis of ref- 
erence is found by bisecting the angle at which the air flows on to the section and the angle 
at which it leaves, as in Fig. 9. The components of the resultant force, taken with respect 
to the mean relative wind, are called the profile lift, L>c, and the profile drag, I) Q . In this 

case the ordinary lift and drag components 
are indicated by L a and D a , and may be 
found by taking components of the profile 
lift and drag parallel to the ordinary relative 
wind direction. Since profile drag is much 
smaller than profile lift, its component paral- 
lel to the lift axis may be neglected, and the 
profile lift may be assumed equal to the lift as 
ordinarily measured. The component of the 

Fig. 9. Graphical Representation of P rofile lift alon S the dra « axis > however, 

Induced Drag may have considerable magnitude, and is 

called the induced drag . The total drag thus 
is made up of two elements, profile drag and induced drag. Profile drag only depends 
on the shape of the section and its angle of attack. The induced drag, however, is 
purely a function of the aspect ratio , i.e., ratio of span to chord, and the lift coefficient. 
It is independent of the individual section considered. It can be shown that the coeffi- 
cient of induced drag D c i may be expressed in engineering units by 

D ci = 125 Z. c 2 /i£ 



[ 10 ] 
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> corresponding relation in. NT.A.C.A. absolute units is 

[ 11 ] 

where JR = aspect ratio. Thus the total drag coefficient for a given lift coefficient steadily 
decreases with increasing aspect ratio. 

ASPECT RATIO, as usually defined, is simply span divided by chord. Tor tapered, 
or other irregular planforms, this definition cannot apply. A more general relation is 

R = &/S [12] 

where JR = aspect ratio; b = extreme span, ft.; S = area, sq. ft. 

From a standpoint of aerodynamic efficiency alone, high values of R are to be pre- 
ferred. The average range of aspect ratio for 1935 airplanes is: Powered monoplanes, 
5 to 7 1/ 2 ; powered biplanes, 6 to 9; soaring gliders, — 13 to 19. The ma -g j -m irm Jj/D 
generally increases by about S% of its value at R = 6 for each unit by which the aspect 
ratio is increased. 

BIPLAITES. — Due to interference effects, the efficiency of a combination of two or 
more airfoils working in close proximity is not as great as that of either of the individual 
airfoils as a monoplane. Fig, 10 shows a typical case for an unstaggered biplane of equal 
spans and equal chords with a gap-chord ratio of unity. The general effect of putting two 
wings together as a biplane is qualitatively the same as reducing the aspect ratio of a mono- 
plane wing, and a similar theory can be applied. The basic biplane, as compared with 
the monoplane, shows a loss of maximum lift from 3 to 9% ; a reduction in m aximum L/D 
of from 15 to 25 % ; and an increase in minimum drag of from 7 to 20%. Based on the 
induced drag theory, it can be shown that the relation between biplane aspect ratios 
(where gap/ chord = 1 ) and the equivalent monoplane aspect ratios are approximately : 
Biplane Aspect Ratio 5 6 7 S 10 

Equivalent Monoplane Aspect Ratio 3.4 3.9 4.5 5.0 6.1 

For a gap-chord ratio of 0.6, reduce the monoplane aspect ratios approximately 8 %; for a 
gap-chord ratio of 1.4, increase equivalent monoplane aspect ratios by approximately 6%. 

Even though dimensionally and geometrically similar, the two wings of a biplane gen- 
erally carry unequal portions of the total load. Except at very low angles of attack, or 
for combinations with negative stagger (upper wing set behind the lower) , the upper wing 
usually carries the major portion. For unstaggered cellules over the greater part of the 
normal range of lift coefficients, the ratio of unit load on the upper wing to that on the 
lower wing is approximately 1 . 1 . With 30° positive stagger the ratio may go as high as 
1.6 at low angles of attack, scaling down to approximately 1.2 as the condition of maximum 
lift is approached. For accurate calculation the relative efficiency must be corrected for 
span and chord ratios, gap ratios, and stagger. 

SLOTS AN"D FLAPS. — The two devices most commonly used to increase the speed 
range of airplanes are: 1 . Trailing-edge flaps. 2 . Fixed or variable slots in the leading 
edge. 3. Combinations of both. 

The general effect of moving trailing-edge flaps downward is to increase the concavity of 



Angle of Attack 

Fig. 10. Comparative Characteristics of a 
Typical Airfoil as a Monoplane and as a Biplane 
without Stagger with Gap/Chord = 1 (Clark 
Y - A.E. - 6) 



Fig. 11. Effect of Trailing Edge Flap on 
Lift and Drag. (N.A.C.A. M-6 Airfoil 
with Flap Chord 20% of Total Wing Chord) 
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the lower surface of the section and thus to increase the lift. Using trailing edge flaps 
whose chord is approximately 20 to 25% of the chord of the basic airfoil, monoplane airfoils 
show an increase in maximum lift to about 40% with a flap setting of 45 to 60°. In prac- 
tice, however, the maximum flap travel usually is limited to about 30°, under which condi- 
tions anywhere from 50 to 70% of the maximum possible increase in lift may be realized. 
The general effect of a trailing edge flap on the lift and drag is shown in Fig. 1 1. Flaps may 
be either simple, the whole trailing-edge section of the wing being pulled down as a unit, 
or split, the lower part of the trailing edge being depressed while the upper part is left rigid 
and the form of the upper surface of the wing remains undisturbed. The split type is 

somewhat the more efficient of the two 



but the difference is not great. 

Fixed or variable leading-edge slots 
commonly are used only in that portion 
of the wing ahead of the ailerons, although 
some designs use slots over the full span. 
Proportions for typical installations are 
shown in Fig. 12, and the effect on the 
lift and drag of the airplane at full scale 
is shown in Fig. 13. The effect of the 
slots is to prevent “ burbling” and main- 
tain smooth air flow, with consequent 
increase in lift, at very large angles of 
attack. The maximum improvement in 
lift coefficient is obtained by a combined 
use of leading edge slots and trailing edge 
flaps. Some of the combinations that 
have been tried, all of them based on 


Fig. 12, Proportions of Typical Leading the same airfoil, are shown in Fig. 14. 

Edge Slots The maximum L c obtained is recorded 

beside the sketch in each case. 


SCALE EFFECTS AND REYNOLDS NUMBER. — The simple variation of resultant 
air force with density, area and velocity, of equation [1], is not strictly true for all cases. 
It can be shown that the simple coefficients R c , L c , and D c are not simple numbers, but 
functions of Vl/v T where V is the velocity, l is some lineal dimension of the body moving 
in the fluid, and v is the kinematic viscosity, or the viscosity per unit density of the fluid. 
The factor Vlfv usually is called the Reynolds Number. In most cases the variation 
of the coefficients with scale is a secondary factor, but it becomes an important one when 
predicting full-scale aerodynamic characteristics from wind tunnel tests on models. 

As a general rule, the maximum lift coefficient for a comparatively thin airfoil section 
tends to increase slightly with increase in Reynolds 



Fig. 13. Effect of Handley- Page 
Wing Slots at Full Scale on Bristol 
Fighter 


Number. A test made on a small model of a Clark Y 
airfoil at about 30 mi. per hr. gave a maximum lift coeffi- 
cient of 0.00315, and a test made at approximately full 
scale and flight speed yielded a coefficient of 0.00350. On 
the other hand, thick sections, which have a relatively 
high value of maximum lift coefficient, tend to show a 
decrease as full-scale conditions are approached. The 
U.S.A.35, shows an absolute coefficient of 0.00375 undeT 
model-test conditions, and 0.00308 at full scale. Induced 
drag does not change with Reynolds Number, but the 
effect on profile drag may be marked. The general 
effect, regardless of section, is to show a decrease in 
drag as full-scale conditions are approached. This is 
connected intimately with the change of skin friction. 
See below. The reduction in drag usually is greatest 
for the thicker sections. Center of pressure travel 


virtually is unaffected by changes in Reynolds Number. 


3. PARASITE RESISTANCE 

PARASITE DRAG is the air resistance of all parts of an aircraft except the wings. 
Drag arises from two sources: I. Skin friction. 2. Turbulence. The latter, which 
arises from the breakdown in the smooth flow of air around the body and the subsequent 
formation of eddies, is usually much more important. 

SKIN FRICTION may be determined by either of two formulas. The choice between 
the two depends on the conditions existing in the layer of air immediately adjacent to the 
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Angle of lift increasing 
surface to basic airfoil 

Flap chord in percent 
of basic airfoil chord 

fag 

si 

ss 

Cc 

max. 

if 

r 

Cl. max. 
Cz> min. 

© 

1 

Angle of attack of ba- 
de airfoil at max. lift 

Percent 
improvement 
bn lift 

Percent 

improvement 

in 

speed-range 

ratio 

Reference, N.A.C.A. 
report 

Over 

plain 

airfoil 

© 

Over 

simple 

flap 

Over 

plain 

airfoil 

© 

Over 

simple 

flap 

Plain basic air- 
foil© 




1.291 

85.0 

7.6 

15“ 





T.R. 

427 

Simple flap 


45° 

30% 

1.950 

128.2 

4.0 

12“ 

51% 


51% 


r.R. 

427 

Slotted flap -with 
cover plate 


45° 

30% 

1.980 

120.5 

4.0 

12° 

53% 

1.5% 

42% 

None 

r.R. 

427 

Double slot and 
flap 


45° 

30% 

2.442 

117.5 

4.0 

16“ 

19% 

25% 

38% 

Nome 

r.R. 

427 

Fixed slot, cut in 
basic airfoil 




1.772 

73.8 

5.3 

24“ 

57% 

None 

None 

None 

Tjl 

427 

N.A.C.A. fixed aux- 
iliary airfoil, 
ahead of basic 
airfoil ® 


0° 

14.5% 

© 

1.705 

104.5 

3.5 

Approx. 

24“ 

32 % 

None 

23% 

None 

r.R. 

428 

N.A.C.A. optimum 
fixed slot (a) 




1.648 

76.4 


24° 

27% 

None 

None 

None 

?JL 

400 

Handley-Page type 
automatic slot <© 




l .632 

1 14.2 


25“ 

26% 

None 

34. 5% 

None 

r.R. 

400 

Front slot and sim- 
ple flap 


45° 

30% 

2.182 

91.0 

3.8 

19° 

69% 

12% 

7% 

None 

r.R. 

427 

Front slot and slot- 
ted flap 


45° 

30% 

2.261 

93.2 

3.8 

19“ 

75% 

16% 

10% 

None 

r.R. 

427 

Triple slot and flap 

—V 

45“ 

30% 

2.600 

87.3 

3.8 

20° 

101% 

33% 

3% 

None 

r.R. 

427 

Split flap, rotated 
down, no back- 
ward movement 

— ^ 

50“ 

30% 

2.16 

! 138.5 

4.3 

14° 

70% 

10.7% 

63% 

8% 

T.N. 

422 

Split flap, trailing 
edge moved ver- 
tically downward 
(Zap) 

— ^ 

60“ 

30% 

2.35 

150.8 

3.7 

Approx. 

13° 

85% 

20.5% 

77% 

17.5% 

T.N. 

428 

Split flap, hinge 
point moved hack 
to 90% of chord 

— v 

54“ 

40% 

© 

2.222 

i 142.2 

3.8 

13° 

75% 

14% 

67% 

H% 

T.N. 

422 

Hall wing, front 
slot closed 

v 

48° 

34% 

2.08 

138.8 

3.6 

13“ 

64% 

6.7% 

63% 

8.1% 

T.N. 

417 

Fowler wing pro- 
jected (area in- 
creased approx. 
31% over basic 
airfoil) ® 

\ 

1 'X 

40° 

40% 

© 

2.422 

155.3 

4.25 

15° 

90% 

24.3% 

83% 

21.2% 

t.n. 

419 

Fowler wing with 
N.A.C.A. 22 slot 
and round nose of 
basic airfoil 

I Chord'V 

"SioT 

-40° 

Flap 

-+40° 

1 Slot 
14.5% 

Flap 

40% 

© 

2/49 

©G> 

137 

© 

199 

3.76 

21° 

to 

25° 

96% 

28.1% 

©■© 

61% 

© 

134% 

7% 

55% 

r.N. 

459 

N.A.C.A. 22 slot 
on plain wing 
with rounded nose 

■[ p-11.7j! Chord 

Slot 

-45° 

Slot 

14.5% 

© 

1 .78 

(i> 

97.7 

© 

1 14.2 

4.8 

30° 

40% 

None 

Ok 

None 

r.N. 

459 


.Notes. — 1 . In comparing properties of modified sections with the plain basic section, the coeffi- 
cients used in each case -were obtained under similar test conditions. Drag coefficients were taken 
with slot closed (if movable) and with flap neutral. 

2. A low value of Lt/D at maximum lift indicates a steep glide angle and consequently a short 
landing. An L/D of 8 corresponds to a gliding angle of approximately 7 deg., and a value of 3.5 
means about 16 deg. (T.R. 428) . 

3. Based on total wing area; lift increasing device extended and projected on original chord line. 
Actually this area is structural area necessary and forms the basis for the comparison with the 
simple flap, 

4. With slot and flap retracted the airfoil is not perfect, having a drag coefficient of 0.0182 com- 
pared with 0.0156 for the plain airfoil. 

5. Based on contracted area. 

Fig. 14. — Characteristics of High Lift Devices Applied to the Clark Y Wing (Aviation) 

(The Reynolds Number for all teats is 609,000 which corresponds to about one-third that for an 
ordinary small airplane at landing speed) 
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frictional surface. The effect of viscosity of fluid on tlie flow of air is confined to a boundary 
layer, •within which the velocity gradient is exceedingly steep. The thickness of the boun- 
dary layer seldom exceeds 1/2 in* in practice, except on the hulls of airships, and at a dis- 
tance of 2 ft. from the leading edge of a fiat plate at 200 mi. per hr. it is about 3 /ie in. 

At low Reynolds Numbers the flow in the boundary layer is smooth and laminar, and 
the fraction is determined by the formulas 

D f = D cf . . . [13]; D c f • 0.0034/ vF. . . [14] 

where N — Reynolds Number; S e = total surface exposed to the air. In. the case of a wing 
or flat plate, Sc would be twice the area as ordinarily defined. At very high Reynolds 
Numbers flip* boundary-layer flow becomes turbulent. The friction, then, is much higher 
and varies according to a different law, following the formula 

Dcf = 0.0001 9/ v'AT [15] 

At intermediate values of 2? the motion is laminar on the forward part of the surface, 
turbulent on the after part, and the friction has an intermediate value. The transition 



from laminar to turbulent motion is governed in part by the degree of roughness of the 
frictional surface, and in part by the general conditions existing in the stream. On the 
average it occurs at about A7 X = 500,000. N x — Vx/v, where x is distance from leading 
edge of the surface to the point under examination, and the other symbols have the same 
meaning as in the general definition of Reynolds Number. Tig. 15 is a typical curve of 
frictional coefficient against Reynolds Number showing the two distinct aones and the 
transition between, them. 

SPHERES AND HEMISPHERES. — The resistance of a sphere varies through a 
wide range with Reynolds Number. At Reynolds Number 500,000, corresponding to a 
sphere 1 ft. diam. and an air velocity of 45 mi. per hr. under the atmospheric conditions 
standard at sea-level, Z) c = 0.0002; at 1,000,000, D c = 0.0003 ; at 4,000,000, JD C = 0.00037. 

Eiffel found that if he attached a solid cone, whose base diameter was that of the 
sphere, and whose conning angle was 20°, to the downwind face of a hemisphere with con- 
vex side toward the wind, the total drag was approximately 50% of that of a complete 
sphere of the same diameter. 

STREAMLINE BODIES. — The resistance of a number of typical streamline bodies is 
shown in Fig. 16. The fineness ratio, or the maximum length divided by maximum 
diameter, of a streamlined body influences the total drag. In general, well-shaped stream- 
lined bodies exhibit the best resistance values at fineness ratios of from 2 to 3. The very- 
best streamline forms have a disc ratio, or ratio of their own resistance to that of a normal 
flat plate of area equal to the projected cross-section area of the body, as low as */40* 

Oood streamlined shapes are very sensitive to the effect of minor projections or slight 
surface discontinuities which disturb the smooth air flow. For example, the wrapping of 
a single turn of a thread 0.014 in. diam. around a section 1 in. from the nose of a smooth, 
streamline body 8 in. diam. and 24 in. long has proved sufficient to increase the total drag 
approximately Q7%. Seven sets of similar thread rings placed at 1-in. intervals from the 
nose practically doubled the drag of the bare body. 

STRUTS. — The relative drag of struts of several cross-sections is shown in Fig. 17. 
Minimum drag for struts is associated with fineness ratios of 3 to 3 1 / 2 . The drag coeffi- 
cients for the best struts are about twice as high as for the best streamline bodies, due to 
the substitution of two-dimensional for three-dimensional flow. 
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Minimum strut resistance is obtained with the axis of the strut parallel to the relative 
wind. Yawing the average strut 7° increases the drag by 50%; 8°, approximately 100%. 
Hound members may be used as struts without fairing if their axes lie at less 45° 
to the relative wind, as the section around which the air flows h as the n become elliptical. 

FLAT PLATES NORMAL TO WIND. — For a rectangular plate, of aspect ratio 
= 1, the drag coefficient D c is 0.00328. With increase of aspect ratio, the drag coeffi- 
cient must be increased by a factor, as follows : 

Aspect Ratio 2 4 6 10 14 18 

Coefficient Correction Factor 1.05 1.C8 1.10 1.15 1.24 1.30 


WIRES AND CABLES. — The resistance coefficient for a single strand of round wire. 


cable, or streamlined wire is given in Table 2. 
table actually- is rolled to a roughly lenticular 
section, with a major axis about 21/2 times 
the minor one. When round or streamlined 
wires are used in pairs, the resistance of the 
combination usually is below that of the 
total for the two wires singly, the saving 
by interference depending on the spacing 

Disc 
0 Ratio 


F-I 


0.000111 

l /28 





U-721 

R. & M. 607 

0.000075 

V 4 I .5 

s. s. 

R. & ML. 607 

.000165 

V 20 


xm 3*- Relative Wind 

Fig. IS. Typical Streamline Bodies, their 
Resistance Coefficients and their Relative 
Resistance to a Flat Disc of Eq.ua! Diameter 


The streamlined wire mentioned in the 

Fineness 

Ratio 

Round l 


Shape 


Elliptical 



Rankine I 


2 

334 

5 

SX 


R(*) 


Relative Wind 

(*) R=Resistance in pounds per 100 ft. of 

length per inch of width at 100 m.p.h_ 
Fig. 17. Relative Drag of Struts 


between wires. The relative drag of wires in combination is shown in Fig. IS. The drag 
of each exposed turnbuckle is figured equivalent to approximately 2 ft. of additional 
length of wire or cable. Each exposed streamlined-wire end fitting should be considered 
equivalent to 3 ft. of wire. 

LANDING WHEELS. — The drag of standard wire- 
spohe wheels with high-pressure tires is shown in Table 3. 

By adding streamlined housings or ‘"pants’' to a high- 
pressure type wheel, the drag of the combination may be 
reduced to approximately 40 below that of the wheel 
with its ordinary disc fairings. A recent test indicated 
the drag of two large semi-low-pressure tires as follows: 

Tire size, in 40 X 10 15.00 — 16 

Drag, lb. at 100 mi. per hr 28.9 33.6 

Partially enclosing the tire in a streamlined housing reduced 
the drag 40% on the average. In both cases the axle and 
landing gear struts were in place, so that the results include 
a certain amount of interference effect from these members. 

FUSELAGES. — Drag coefficients for a series of fuselage models are listed in Table 4. 
In all cases the fuselages were tested without landing gear, wings, or tail surfaces, but with 
the modifications indicated in each case. These tests were made at relatively low Rey- 
nolds Numbers. The coefficients are given in the usual form, based on cross-sectional 


Table 2. Drag for Wire 

(U. S. Army Data) 

Pounds per foot at 100 miles per hour in an air of standard density. 


Round 

(’able 

Stroa 

inline 

Size 

1 )r:ig 

Site 

Dma; 

Size 

Drag 

No, 14 (B. & S.) 

0. 142 

3 /l6 in. 

0. 180 

6-40 

0.0551 

10 

.245 

1/8 " 

.380 

10-32 

.0592 

8 

.318 

3/16 “ 

.575 

1/4-28 

.0734 

6 

.410 

1/4 “ 

.770 

5/16-24 

.0898 

4 

.525 

3/8 “ 

1.165 

3/s- 24 

. 1 12 1 



V2 “ 

1 .555 

7/i 6 -20 

. 1 388 




1/2-20 

. 1 530 



D » Center to Center Spmcintf 
X Diameters ( d ) 

Fig. IS. Drag of Adjacent 
Wires and Cables 
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surest. In typical practice, the disc ratio for fuselages, either with air-cooled or liquid, 
cooled engines, usually ranges between. 1/4 and l /$. 

Cowling for Air-cooled Engines. — Mounting an air-cooled engine in the nose of a 
f uselag e ordinajily increases the total drag, at full scale, about 200 to 400%. The N.A.C.A. 

in America, and Townend in England, 
have developed forms of annular engine 
cowling which offset from one-half to two- 
thirds of this increase. Fig. 19 shows the 
N.A.C.A. cowling applied to a cabin and 
to an open cockpit fuselage. Table 5 shows 
the drag in pounds for various combina- 
tions at 100 miles per hour. An applica- 
tion of this cowling to a standard airplane 
usually increases the top speed by from 10 
to 15%. Roughly, the cowl reduces the 
additional resistance due to the engine by 
some 45 to 70%. 

The Townend, or ring, cowling is simi- 
lar to the N.A.C.A. type in principle but, 
as indicated in Fig. 20, it is considerably 
shorter and has les3 curvature. In both 
cases the cowl acts to reestablish a normal 
smooth flow of air along the sides of the 
fuselage, preventing a turbulent divergence 
of the air directly disturbed by passing 
over the engine. 

NACELLES. — The N.A.C.A. cowling has been applied to engine nacelles to reduce 
the drag of an air-cooled engine. Fig. 21 shows the so-called conventional, and NLA.C.A. 


Table 3. — Drag of Airplane Wheels at 100 Miles per Hour 

<tT. S. Army Data) 


Standard 
Tire Size, 
in. 

Bare 
Wheel, 
Spokes 
Enclosed 1 

Partial 

Fairing, 

Discs 

Covering j 
Spokes 1 
Only | 

Full Fair- 
ing, Discs 
Run. Tan- 
gent to 
Tire Sides 

Standard 
Tire Size, 
in. 

Bare 

Wheel, 

Spokes 

Enclosed 

Partial 

Fairing, 

Discs 

Covering 

Spokes 

Only 

Full Fair- 
ing, Discs 
Run Tan- 
gent to 
Tire Sides 

| Drag, lb. j 

Drag, lb. 

26X3 

I 10.80 

j 7.20 

3. 60 

36X8 

33. 80 

22.50 

11.25 

28X4 

14.10 

9.40 

4. 70 

44X10 

51. 20 

34.10 

17.05 

30X5 

18.15 

! 12.10 

6. 05 

54X12 

75. 90 

50.60 

25.30 

32X6 

1 22., 85 

| 15.25 

7. 61 






Table 4. — Drag Coefficients for Several Fuselages 


Fuselage Drag Coefficient 

Flat-nosed rectangular fuselage, semi-circular top, no cockpit, no projections . . 

Round-nosed elliptical fuselage, no cockpit, no projections 

Round-nosed elliptical fuselage, uncowled radial engine, no cockpit, no other) 

projections 

Round-nosed faired rectangular fuselage, V-type engine, no cockpit, no radiators) 

or other projections 

Flat-sided fuselage complete, nose radiator, two cockpits, exhaust manifold,) 
wind-shields, headrest and tail skid. 


0. 000680 
0. 000159 

0. 000643 

0. 00026! 

0. 000980 


Arc* = 346 Sq. In. 



B CABIN TYPE FUSELAGE 


Fig. 19. Application of N.A.C.A. Cowling to 
Typical Fuselages 


Table 5. — Effect cf N.A.C.A. Cowling — 2 Fuselages 


Fuselage 

Cowling 

Drag, lb. 
at 

1 OO m.p.h. 

Increase Over 
Faired 
Fuselage, 
Percent 

Open cockpit. 

Faired fuselage, engine removed. Windshields off, 

28 

- 33 

Faired fuselage, engine removed, cockpit open 

42 

0 

Fig. 19 A. 

Fuselage witb engine, no enclosing cowling 

1 36 

224 


Fuselage witb engine, N.A.C.A. cowling 

73 

74 

Cabin type 
Fig. 1 9 B. 

Engine removed, nose rounded 

40 

0 

Fuselage witb engine, no enclosing cowling 

Fuselage witb engine, N.A.C.A. cowling 

1 19 

75 

198 

88 
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The relative drag of the various combina- 


i 



20. Engine Fitted 
Cowling Ring of Townend Type 


£ of Cylinders 


nacelles, both for a 300-Hp., 9-cylinder engine, 
tions at 100 mi. per hr. is shown in Table 6. 

INTERFERENCE DRAG-. The total drag of airplane components in close proximity to 
one another, for example, fuselage and wings, or fuselage and l andin g gear, always is con- 
siderably greater than the sum of the resistances of the 
individual units, due to mutual interference. In general, 
no members should intersect at sharp angles, but gen- 
erous fairings or fillets should be provided. The relation 
between wings and fuselages has been studied for many 
cases, and the importance of careful filleting has been 
established. In one high-wing monoplane, studied at full 
scale, a simple 1 2-in. radius fillet at the intersection of 
the under-surface of the wing and cabin effected a re- 
duction in the total resistance of the combination of 
almost 2%. Research has indicated that the longitudinal 
rate of change of the radius of the fillet is important, and 
that the radius at the trailing edge of the wing should Fig. 
be much larger than at the leading edge. Pig. 22 shows 
the lines for the optimum fillet for a low-wing monoplane. 

The location of an outboard engine nacelle -with, respect to a wing has an important hear- 
ing on interference effect and propulsive efficiency. Studies made by the N.A.C.A. indi- 
cate that all nacelles 
should be completely 
cowled. In general, 
nacelles placed above 
a wing show much 
greater interference 
effect than those 
placed below. Na- 
celles placed closer 
than approximately 
one nacelle diameter 
below the lower sur- 
face of a wing should 

be completely faired into the wing, but in no case should the engine cowling hood be faired 
into the wing. The best location for a completely cowled nacelle for minimum drag and 
for greatest propulsive efficiency is with the 
propeller hub in line with, and about 2o c o 
ahead of the leading edge of the wing. The 
location and fairing of nacelles have a great 
effect on top speeds, but little influence on 
climbing powers. 

FLOATS AND HULLS. — Wind tunnel 
test3 on various groups of floats and hulls 
yielded the range of drag coefficients, in terms 
of square feet of maximum cross section, given in Table 7. In most cases the minimum 
drag occurs at 0° pitch of the deck line, and on an average the drag is doubled at a pitch 
angle of 10°, and multiplied by five at about 18°. Floats and hulls at positive pitch 
angles yield considerable lift. In most cases the lift-drag ratio has a maximum value of 
2.2 to 2.5 at a pitch angle of 12 or 14®. 

Table 6. — Drag of Engine and Nacelles 



Fig. 21, Conventional and N.A.C.A. Nacelles 



Optimum. Fillet for Low-wing 
Monoplane (Jblein) 


Form 

Drag, lb. at 

1 00 mi. per hr. 

Percent Reduction 
from Rare Engine 

Dare engine. - 

178 

0 

Engine in conventional nacelle 

155 

12.9 

Engine in N.A.C.A. nacelle 

43 

75.9 


Table 7. — Drag of Floats and Hulls 


Type 

No. of 

1 Drag Coefficient, 

D c 

Tests 

Maximum | 

Minimum 

Average 

Seaplane floats . 

8 

0.000855 

0.000651 

0.000728 

Flying boat hulls - 

15 

.000366 

. 000267 

.000307 

Wing-tip floats 

1 

.000800 

. 000400 

.000600 
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TOTAL AXRPLATfE DRAG. — The distribution of the total drag for complete airplanes 
of several types at full scale is indicated in. Table 8. 

The total structural drag of any airplane may be conveniently expressed in terms of 
the flat-plate area having equivalent drag. The equivalent flat-plate area of an airplane 
of good modem design, with a retractable or a very carefully streamlined landing-gear, can 
be kept at low as 1 sq. ft. for every 1000 lb. of gross weight or, especially in machines of 
large size, even as low as 0.40 sq. ft. in exceptional cases. 

Table 8. — Percentage Drag Distribution of Typical Airplanes 

Air-cooled Prestone- Presfcone- Air-cooled 

Cabin cooled cooled Open 

Monoplane Monoplane Sesqui-plane Biplane 

32.3 17.2 17. 9 27.8 

7.4 7.2 

13.4 12.4 12.5 10.1 

4.7 10.9 9.9 8.3 

49.6 52J 5LJ 53,8 

4u PERFORMANCE CALCULATION" 

All performance calculations are based on the relation between power required far 
flight and power available under the given condition. The power required, JP, is a direct 
function of the total drag, i.e wing drag -J- parasite drag. 

P = DV / 375 [16] 

where D ~ total drag, lb.; V — speed, mi. per hr. 

SLIP STREAM EFFECT. — In calculating total parasite drag at a given speed of 

flight, allowance must be made for slip- 
stream effect. The slip-stream of the 
propeller is taken roughly as a hollow 
cylinder, concentric with the thrust axis, 
whose inside diameter is 0.2 X propeller 
diameter, and whose outside diameter is 
from 0.8 to 0.9 X propeller diameter. 
The parasitic drag of all objects which 
lie within the slip stream must be cal- 
culated on the basis of slip stream 
velocity, which always is greater than 
the speed of normal horizontal flight. 
Its value is 

V 8 = V Vl + (490 T/D 2 V~) . . [17] 
where V s = slip stream velocity, mi. 
per hr.; V = speed of flight, mi. per hr. ; 
T — propeller thrust, lb.; X> = propeller 
diam., ft. The propeller thrust for use 
in formula [17] is 

T — 375 P^JV . . . [18] 

where 77 = propeller efficiency, percent; 
other notation as before. Fox propeller 
efficiency see p. 14-112. The power 
available under any set of conditions 
equals the horsepower developed by the 
engine under those conditions, multi- 
plied by propeller efficiency. 

EFFECT OF ALTITUDE OH PER- 

Fig. 23. Nomograph ter Estimating Maximum Speed TORMAHCE.— Increase in altitude _ ia 
of Airplanes Based on Equation 21. {Aviation) accompanied by a reduction in density 

of the air, with consequent reduction 
of power output for an unsupercharged engine. See Standard Atmosphere, p. 14-99. 
The general relation between power output, P, at constant r.p.m., and density p, based 
on average curves of a number of tests is 

? = Po(pAc) 1 ' 2 [19] 

where the subscript o indicates sea-level conditions. With a controllable-pitch propeller 



Fuselage and engine 

Radiator 

Landing gear 

Tail surfaces 

"Wings and struts . . . 
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the power available for propulsion, will follow tie s a me formula. When the propeller 
is of the fixed-pitch type there is a further loss due to decrease of r.p.m. at higher altitudes, 
and the effective propulsive power is more nearly proportional to p 1-3 

For ail practical purposes, the total drag at any given angle of attack may he con- 
sidered as independent of air density, and the power required for str aigh t horizontal 
flight, P r » is given by 


jPr — P to (Po// 5 )^* • - [20] 

since the speed of flight at a given 
angle of attack varies inversely as 
the square root of the air density. 
The subscript o indicates sea-level 
conditions. 

Where engines are supercharged, 
sea-leve! output may be maintained 
to considerable altitudes. The power 
output at any given altitude then 
must be obtained from performance 
curves of the engine in question. 
It is common practice in 1935 to 
supply engines supercharged to 
maintain as much power up to an 
altitude of 5000 to 10,000 ft. as it 
is safe to draw from them contin- 
uously at any altitude. Maximum 
speed will increase with altitude 
until the critical altitude is reached, 
and the airplane may be as much 
as 10% faster at 10,000 ft. than it 
is at sea-level. 

MINIMUM OR STALLING 
SPEED for horizontal flight is 



Sea Level, and Ceiling 


Fmln = V W]L C max [21] 


where W — gross weight, lb. ; S 
planes without flaps or slots, 


effective wing area, sq. ft. 
Fzain = 17 Vw 'fh . . . 


On the average, for air- 

[ 22 ] 


Where flaps and slots are used, the constant ranges from 12 to 15. 

MAXIMUM HORIZONTAL SPEED. — An empirical formula for maximum speed, 


based on actual performance of a large number of airplanes is 

Fxnax = K(P/S)X [23] 

where P = nominal horsepower; £ — wing area, sq. ft.; K — a constant. For ordinary 
airplanes, K = 145; for exceptionally well “ cleaned-up T ’ machines, K = 150 to 183. 


The best transport and bombing planes of 1935 show K = 175 to 183; pursuit planes, 
K = 160 to 175; racing planes, K = 155 to 165. Formula [23] gives a close approximation 
r or monoplanes and biplanes of all types. With a little experience in estimating K , it 
can be used to predict the maximum speed of a new machine within a percentage error 
that should not exceed 4. Fig. 23 gives maximum speed in terms of horsepower per 
square foot of wing area for machines of average quality and for exceptionally clean ones. 

RATE OF CLIMB. — The rate of climb, dhjdt, at sea-level depends on the reserve of 
engine power, in excess of that required for level flight, available for doing work against 
gravity. It is approximated by 

Cdh/dQ = { (25,000 PfW) - 225 VjV/S] [24] 

Fig. 24 is a chart based on formulas [24] and [27], showing the relationship between rate 
of climb at sea-level, ceiling, wing loading, and power loading. Both ceiling and rate of 
climb formulae are predicated on the use of controllable-pitch propellers. This virtually 
is universal practice with all machines on which performance is a serious objective 

CEILING CALCULATION. — An airplane reaches its absolute ceiling when the power 
available for flight exactly equals the power required. It can be shown that the ceiling, 
E, with an unsupercharged engine, can be expressed in terms of power available, Eao, 
and power required P ro , at sea-level, by 

II = 40,000 logio (P ao/P rc) 


[25] 
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An empirical formula, based on the performance of a large number of un supercharged 


airplanes, is 

B = 40,000 log 10 { 120 /(PT/P) Vtf/*S \ [26] 

W = gross weight, lb.; P = nominal horsepower; S — wing area, sq. ft. See Fig. 23. 

"Where the engine is supercharged to produce a constant power up to a certain altitude, 
and to fall off in accordance with the normal rule after that, the formula becomes 

H — 0.75 k c + 40,000 log 10 [120/(PT/P) V W JS] [27] 

where h c *= critical altitude. 

A RANGE OF FLIGHT, r, in miles may be approximated by 

x = 12,500 logio (TFi/TTs) [28] 

or more accurately by 

r = 8000 logn) (' W x /W 2 ) + 2400 {(TFi - W$f W x } .... [29] 


where W\ — initial gross weight, lb., and TFs — final gross weight. (Wi W 2) is the 

weight of fuel and oil 
consumed during the 
flight. For a very “clean ” 
machine the constants in 
the formula may be in- 
creased as much as 25%. 
The range of flight, in 
accordance with the for- 
mula is given in Table 9. 

TAXE-OFF DIS- 
TAN CE . — An empirical 
formula for the take-off 
distance a;, in feet, from 
Fig. 25. Average Propeller Efficiencies. (Air Corps Data) an ordinary field in a dead 

calm with a controllable- 

pitch propeller, but without the use of flaps or slots to reduce take-off speed, is given by 

* = 20<KW/S)/l{llQ((W(P)\ - 1] [30] 

With a propeller of fixed pitch, the coefficient of the first term in the denominator should 
be reduced to 85. With flaps and slots judiciously used, the run may be reduced by as 
much as a third of the figure given by the formula, the exact reduction depending on the 
particular variable-lift device selected. Taking off into the wind shortens the run. For 
a typical military or commercial plane, facing a 20-mile wind reduces the run about 50%. 



5. POWER PLANTS 


PROPELLERS. — Propeller characteristics usually are expressed in. terms of the func- 
tion V /.YD, where V is speed of flight, JV the r.p.m. and D the diameter. General pro- 
peller efficiency curves in terms of this function are given, in Fig. 25. Engine power and 


propeller efficiency vary 
with airplane speeds. For 
most practical purposes 
the relationship between 
air speed and propeller 
revolutions per minute 
can be obtained from 
Fig. 26. 

SELECTION" OF 
METAL PROPELLERS. 

— Reference should be 
made to N.A.C.A. Tech- 
nical Report No. 350, 
Working Charts for the 



Per Cent Design. Plane Speed 

Fig. 26. F ull Throttle R.P.M. at Various Speeds. (Air Corps Data) 


Selection of Aluminum- Alloy Propellers, by F. E. "Weick, for complete charts and tables 


Table 9. — Flight Range and Initial Fuel and Oil Load 

(Average airplanes) 

Proportion of initial gross -weight in fuel and oil 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 

Approximate range, m iles. .. 1260 1960 2740 3610 4620 
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for the selection of metal propellers for a wide range of fuselage shapes and conditions. 
Fig. 27 is a typical chart. 

PROPELLER DIAMETER. 

— A general formula for the 
calculation of propeller diam- 
eter is D = 


K\H- 


•where D = propeller diam., ft.; 
V = maximum speed, mi. per 
hr.; N = rev- per min..; K — 
a constant = 9.6 for a 2-bladed, 
and 9 for a 3-bladed propeller. 
The weight of fixed-pitch 
aluminum-alloy propellers can 
be calculated approximately 
by the formula 


W ■ 


[32] 


where W — weight, lb.; P — 
nominal engine horsepower. 
Controllable-pitch types run 
about 30% heavier. Average 
weights of 2- and 3-bladed 
metal fixed- and controllable- 
pitch (aluminum-alloy blades 
in steel hubs) are given 
Table 10. 

ENGINES.— The general 
characteristics of a number of 
well-known American engines, 
which are commercially avail- 
able axe given, in Table 1 1. 



Table 10. — Average "Weights of Metal Propellers 


Fixed Pitch Type j 

I Controllable (hydraulic! Pitch Type 

No. of 
Blades 

Diam. Range 

Hp. 

Range 

Weight 
Range, lb. 

No. of 
Blades 

Diam. Range 

Hp. 

Range 

W eight 
Range, lb. 

2 

6' 6" to a' t" 

8' 0" to 9' 0" 

8' 6" to 1 O' 9" 

65-125 

150-225 

250-300 

34- 46 
79- 88 
96-1 18 

2 

8' 0" to 10' 0" 

9' 6" to 10' 6" 

225-550 

600-750 

105-162 

215-218 

3 

8' 6" to l V 0" 

400-up 

1 28—267 

3 

9' 0" to 10' 0" 
l 1' 6" to 13' 0" 

550-825 
725-900 j 

227-242 

334-361 


6. BALANCE, STABILITY AND CONTROL 

Stability, balance, control and maneuvrability are closely related. Tlie service for 
which any machine is intended dictates the predominant characteristic. A high degree 
of inherent stability is desirable in certain types intended particularly for the use of 
amateur pilots of limited skill, and great maneuvrability at the expense of stability is 
paramount for fighters. 

LONGITUDINAL STABILITY AND BALANCE.— The longitudinal stability of an air- 
plane is measured in terms of its pitching moments. These depend principally on the 
location of the center of pressure on the mean aerodynamic chord of the wing cellule, 
on the relationship between the center of pressure and the center of gravity of the air- 
plane, and upon the size, location, and setting of the horizontal tail surfaces. For most 
machines the center of gravity lies in a vertical plane that intersects the mean aerody- 
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Table 11. — Typical American Engine Specifications 
Condensed from Aviation, April, 1935 

Note. — N o attempt is here made to list all models made by the several manufacturers. The 
table is merely indicative of the range of engine sizes commercially available. ME any models listed 
as direct drive also are available with reduction gearing. 

Rati ng Weight s 


Model 


Aeromarine Plane A Motor . . . 

AR-3 

3-Rad 

50 

2125 

S.L. 

150 

3.00 

Aeronautical Corp. of America 

Aeronca E-l 13B. . 

2-Hopp 

49 

2500 

S.L. 

121 

3.02 

Continental Aircraft Eng. Co. 

A-40-2 

4-Hopp 

37 

2550 

S.L. 

144 

3.90 

Continental Aircraft Eng. Co. 

9 

7-Rad 

225 

2000 

SX. 

425 

1.90 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. . . . 

X4 

7-Rad 

225 

2000 

S.L. 

415 

1.85 

Kinner Airplane <fc Motor Co. 

K-5 

5-Rad 

100 

1810 

S.L. 

280 

2.80 

Khmer Airplane k Motor Co. 

C-5 

5-Rad 

210 

1900 

S.L. 

420 

2.00 

Kinner Airplane & Motor Co. 

C-7 

7-Rad 

500 

1800 

S.L. 

73 600 

2.00 

Lambert Eng. & Machine Co. 

R-266 

5-Rad 

90 

2375 


214 

2.40 

Lycoming Mfg. Co 

R-680-4 

9-Rad 

225 

2100 


505 

2.24 

Lycoming Mfg. Co 

R-680-5A 

9-Rad 

260 

2300 


505 

1.94 

Menaseo Mfg. Co. . '. 

C-4 

4-IdL 

125 

2175 


290 

2.32 

Menasco Mfg. Co. 

B-6 

6-IdL 

160 

1975 


385 

2.40 

Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Wasp, Jr. TB 

9-Rad 

400 

2200 

sx. 

596 

1.49 

Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Wasp Sl-Ht-G- 

9-Rad 

550 

2200 

8000 

875 

1.58 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Twin Wasp, Jr. SA1-G . , 

14-Rad S 

700 

2500 

8500 

999 

1.42 

Pratt <fc Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Twin Wasp S1-A2-G. . . 

1 4-Rad S 

800 

2400 

7000 

1174 

1.46 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet SD 

9-Rad 

675 

2050 

6000 

880 

1.30 

Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet SD-G 

9-Rad 

700 

2150 

6500 

980 

1.40 

Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet S2E-G 

9-Rad 

750 

2250 

3000 

1015 

.35 

Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet Tl-Dl 

9-Rad 

675 

2000 

SX. 


.30 

Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet Tl-Dl-G 

9-Rad 

675 

2150 

sx. 

980 


Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet TIE 

9-Rad 

725 

2050 

S.L. 

920 


Pratt k Whitney Aircraft Co. 

Hornet T2E-G 

9-Rad 

750 

2250 

SX. 

1015 

.35 

Ranger Engineering Corp 

Ranger 6-390B 

6-IdL 

145 

2250 


350 

2.33 

Ranger Engineering Corp 

Ranger V-770-SG 

12-IdV 

420 

2800 


600 

1.43 

Warner Aircraft Corp 

Scarab, Jr 

5-Rad 

90 

2025 

S.L. 

230 

2.50 

Warner Aircraft Corp 

Scarab 

7-Rad 

125 

2050 


285 

2.25 

Warner Aircraft Corp 

Super Scarab 

7-Rad 

145 

2050 


300 

2.05 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Whirlwind 175 

5-Rad 

175 

2000 

S.L. 

415 

2.38 

Wright Aeronautical Corp .... 

Whirlwind 250 

7-Rad 

250 

2000 

S.L. 

495 

1.98 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Whirlwind 440 

9-Rad 

440 

2200 

S.L. 

600 

1.36 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Whirlwind STR-1510-C1 

1 4-Rad S 

715 

2400 

6500 

985 

.38 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Cyclone GR-1 820-F1. . . 

9-Rad 

700 

1950 

S.L. 

1038 

.48 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Cyclone SR-1820-F2. . . 

9-Rad 

735 

1950 

4000 

945 

.28 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Cyclone R-1820-F11. .. 

9-Rad 

690 

1950 

S.L. 

937 

.36 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Cyclone SR-1820-F31 .. 

9-Rad 

670 

1900 

2500 

937 

.40 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. . . . 

Cyclone SR-1820-F32. . 

9-Rad 

675 

1950 

6500 

945 

.40 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.. . . 

Cyclone SR-1820-F33 . . ,| . 

9-Rad 

650 

1950 

9500 

945 

.45 

A = air cooled; W = liquid cooled; Rad. = radiai 

; Id = inverted; 

L = in-Line; 

V — vee type. 


namic chord at a point about 30% of the chord from the leading edge. It seldom inter- 
sects further forward than 28% of the chord, or further aft than 33%. The longitudinal 
stability is steadily decreased by moving the center of gravity back along the wing chord, 
and most machines will become positively unstable with the center of gravity approx- 
imately at the 35% point. 

HORIZONTAL TAIL AREA AND LON G-ITIJDINAL STABILITY. — As a general rule, 
the total horizontal tail surface, i.e., stabilizer plus elevators, for biplanes ranges from 
11 to 14% of the total wing area, and for monoplanes from 13 to 16%. The distribution 
of horizontal area between fixed stabilizer and elevators varies, in percent of elevator 
area to total area, from about 38 to 55. The larger the tail surfaces in proportion to 
the wings, the further back the center of gravity can be placed along the wing chord, 
without causing instability. 

VERTICAL TAIL AREA. — The total vertical tail area for biplanes ranges from 5.6 to 
5.5% of the total wing area. Monoplanes run slightly higher, averaging about 6.5%. 
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For most landplan.es the proportion of the total vertical area in. the rudder varies from 
&0% to 70%,. On seaplanes (float type), the ratio is 50 to 55*%, and for flying boats, 
40 to 45%. Seaplanes and flying boats require a greater percentage in fixed fin area to 
offset the keel plane area of the floats or hulls forward of the center of gravity. 

AILERONS. — The total area of ailerons ranges from 7 to 12% of the wing area, with 
average values in the neighborhood of 9 to 10%. Aileron chords range from 15 to 25% 
of the wing chord, a good average being about 20%. Spans for ailerons range from 
35 to 60% of the wing semi-span, averaging about 50%. These figures apply best to 
monoplanes. For biplanes with ailerons on the upper wing only, the span and chord 
average slightly above the figures given. 

7. STRUCTURAL LOADS AND LOAD FACTORS 

Most airplane structures are somewhat specialized space frameworks. They may he 
analyzed by applying the ordinary principles of mechanics, once the magnitude and 
location of the loads are known. The structural elements must he designed to wi thstan d 
the worst of an infinite variety of combinations of loads which may be imposed while the 
machine is in flight under various conditions, or when approaching or leaving the ground. 

CRITICAL LOADING CONDITIONS. — The external forces which act on an airplane 
are: 1. The air reactions, i.e., lift, drag, etc. 2. Propeller thrust and torque. 3. Gr round 
reaction, i.e., lauding and take-off. 4. Weight and inertia of the structure and its con- 
tents. A. number of loading conditions have been determined to be critical, and always 
are investigated. These may be classified as: 1. Main Leading Condition . a. High 
angle of attack (as in violent maneuvers), b. Nose-diving, c. Low angle of attack 
(maximum flight speed), d. Inverted flight. 2. Landing Conditions . a. Three-point 
landing (wheels and tail-skid), b . Level landing (2-point), e. Drifted landing (side 
loading). 3. Minor Loading Conditions, a. Maximum fin and rudder load. h. Max- 
imum stabilizer and elevator loads, c. Maximum aileron load. d. Nosing over on the 
ground, e. One-wheel landing. /. Braked-landing. For detailed rule© as to method of 
analysis for the various conditions, see Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 A, U. S. Dept, of Com- 
merce, Airworthiness Requirements of Air Commerce Regulations for Aircraft. 

LOAD FACTORS, — To take care of accelerations in. flight and in landing, structures 
must be analyzed not on the basis of actual weight, but on gross weight, increased by 
certain factors whose magnitude depends on the service for which the airplane is intended. 
Thus, U. S. Army specifications (1935) require a factor of 12.0 to be used in analyzing 
pursuit types for the high angle of attack condition. Factors for commercial aircraft, 
which are not called upon to do violent acrobatics, fall below these limits. The load 
factors required by the Department of Commerce for the wing truss at a high angle of 
attack (customarily the most severe condition) are determined approximately by 

n = 1.5 +- (r/C3W'/S)5{4/(3 -f 6/R)| [33] 

n = 1.5 -|- (3-75+ 156,000/(TT+ 9200)}/(TT/P)«-« S [34] 

where n *= ultimate load factor that must be sustained before failure; W = gross weight, 
lb.; W/8 — wing loading; W JP = power loading; 1 i = aspect ratio; V — maximum speed, 
mi. per hr. In any particular case, the load factor used is the higher of the two resulting 
from the separate application of the two formulas. The Department of Commerce rule 
for load factors in the landing gear and fuselage in landing is 

n = 4.2 + 13,5O0/(TF +■ 4000) [35] 

The loads, for which other parts of the structure must be designed, are similarly indicated 
by formulas especially derived for the conditions there prevailing. 

Table 12 lists the approximate range of weights of a variety of airplane materials and 
accessories. Table 13 lists unit weights for several commonly used materials. Table 14 
has been condensed from a study of weights of a number of typical existing airplanes. 
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Balloons and airships derive their lift from simple displacement of the air. A certain 
degree of dynamic lift may be developed from the forward motion of a power-driven stream- 
lined airship envelope, but, in general, equilibrium conditions are reached at an altitude 
where the displaced volume of air equals the weight of the aerostat. The absolute altitude 
of equilibrium varies with atmospheric conditions. (See page 14— 9S for definitions and 
classification of airship types.) 

AIRSHIP CHARACTERISTICS. — The external shape of an airship envelope is dic- 
tated by structural economics and considerations of parasite drag and of control . Prac- 
tically, pure streamline shapes of optimum dimensions cannot be used, as it is necessary 

( Continued on p. 14—11 8) 
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Tattle 12. — Weights of Miscellaneous Aircraft Parts and Accessories 


Low-voltage generators (15-50 amperes) - 

Double-voltage radio generators - 

Dynamotors (including control switch) 

Generator control boxes - • 

Storage batteries (6 volt— 65 amperes) 

Landing lights (per pair) 

Running lights (set of three) - 

Transport radio-beacon receiving sets (total installed weight including dynamotor, 

but excluding battery) 

Tr ans port radio, 50-watt, 2-way transmitting and receiving equipment (averagej 

installed weight excluding storage batteries) 

Transport radio-antenna and miscellaneous wiring (extra) 

Two-way radio for private ships, including dynamotors 

Starters, hand-inertia 

44 , electric -inerti a 

“ , direct cranking electric 

** , injection type 

Instruments, common navigation or engine types, complete (each) 

44 , magnetic compasses 

44 , magneto or earth-inductor compasses 

44 , Sperry (Horizon, Directional Gyro, each) 

44 , Sperry Gyropilot (installed) 

Parachute flares, large, with brackets 

Shock absorber struts, static loads 1000-7500 lb., each 

Adjustable airplane chairs, single 

Washroom equipment, basins, complete 

44 44 , 2-3 gal. tanks 

44 “ , chemical closets 

Parachutes (all types) 


15-32 lb. 
21-3-4 lb. 
6-30 lb. 
3-5 lb. 
65-70 lb. 

15- 20 lb. 
11b. 

30 lb. 

100-1 10 lb. 

10- 1 5 lb. 
45-48 lb. 
20-30 lb. 

27- 39 lb. 

16- 33 lb. 

28- 30 lb. 

1- 2 lb. 

2- 4 l/ 2 lb. 

11- 1 2 lb. 

3 1/2-4 lb. 
60-75 lb. 

22 lb. 
10-50 lb. 

12- 15 lb. 

3- 5 lb. 

4 1/2-5 l/ 2 lb. 

10 lb. 

17- 23 lb. 


Seaplane floats: Weight* 0. 10 X (submerged displacement)*)*^ 

Attachment structure for twin float instal l ation: Weight* O.Q9X(groBS wt. of seaplane) 0 - 85 


Table 13. — Comparative and Unit Weights of Airplane Materials 


Air Corps Information Circular 644 


Thickness, in. 

Duralumin 

Steel 

Plywood, 3-ply Birch 

0 . 001 

0 . 0 1 45 8 1 lb. per sq.ft. 

0 . 04079 lb. per sq. ft. 


0. 002 

0,0291 62 

0.08159 


0. 003 

0. 043744 

0.1 2238 


0. 004 

0. 058324 

0. 1 6318 


0. 005 

0. 072905 

0.20397 


0. 006 

0. 087486 

0.24477 


0.007 

0. 102067 

0.28556 


0. 008 

0. 116648 

0.32636 


0.009 

0. 131229 

0.36715 


0.010 

0. 145810 

0.40795 

0. 07437 lb. per sq. ft. 

0.020 

0. 291620 

0.81590 

0. 11083 

0.030 

0. 437440 

1 .22385 

0. 14750 

0.040 

0. 583240 

1.63180 

0.18437 

0.050 

0. 729050 

2.03975 

0.22083 

0.060 

0. 874860 

2.44770 

! 0.25750 

0.070 

1. 020670 

2.85560 

0.29417 

0.080 

1. 166480 

3.26360 

0.33083 

0.090 

1. 312290 

3.67150 

0.36750 

0.100 

1. 458100 

4.07950 

0.40417 

0.200 

2 . 916200 

8.15900 

0.77083 

0.300 

4. 377400 

12.23850 

1 .13750 

0.400 

5. 832400 

16.31800 

1 .50417 

0.500 

7. 290500 

20.39875 

1 .87083 

0.600 

8. 748600 

24.47700 

2,23750 

0.700 

10. 206700 

28.55650 

2 .60416 

0.800 

l 1. 664800 

32.63600 

2.97083 

0.900 

13. 122900 

36. 71 150 

3 .33750 

1 .000 

14. 581000 

40. 79500 

3 .70417 


Ratio of Weights 



Duralumin | 

Steel 

Spruce 

Duralumin 

1.0000 

2. 7977 

0.15430 

Steel 

0.3574 

1. OOOO 

0.05515 

Spruce 

6.4805 

18. 1312 

1 . 00000 

VVt. of bar 1 sq. in. by 1 ft.. 

1.2151 

3. 3996 

0. 18750 
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Table 14. — Analysis of Airplane Weights 

Weight break-down in percent of total empty weight 


Airplane 

IE * Single Engine, 
3E = Tri-engine, etc. 


Gross weight 

Total useful load 

Total weight empty. . 

Analysis of 1 

I. Structure, total 5 

A. Wing group, total. ... 2 

1. Wings, complete. . . 1 

2. Ailerons 

3. Struts I 

4. Wires > 

23. Tail group, total 

1. Stabilizer 

2. Elevators 

3. Fin 

4. Redder 

5. Struts and wires 

C. Body group, total. ... 2 

1. Fuselage, or hull 

(inch nacelles) 1 

2. Landing gear (land). 

a. Struts and wires.. ) 
i. Axles f 

c. Wheels and tires. 

d. Tail skid or -wheel 

e. Arresting gear ... . 

f. Flotation gear ... . 

3. Landing gear, water. . 

IX Power plant, total 3 

A. Engine group, total. . . 2 

1. Engines, dry 2 

2. Accessories 

3. Controls 

J3, Propeller, complete . . . 

C. Starting system, total. 

D. Lubricating system, 

total 

1. Tanks 

2. Piping and supports. 

E. Fuel system 

1. Tanks 

2. Piping -valves, etc . . 
HI. Fixed equipment, total. . . 

A. Instruments, total. . . . 

B. Surface controls, com- 
plete 

C. Furnishings, total.. . . . 

D. Electrical equipment, 

total 


I. Wing group, per sq, ft . . 1 . 55 

II. Tail group, per sq. ft . . . . t - 07 

III. Cooling system, per Hp. . 

IV. Lubricating system per 

gal. cap 2.24 

V Fuel system, per gal. cap. 0 . 96 

VI. Exhaust system, per Hp 

VII. Power loading, per Hp . . . 1 3 . 40 

VIII. Wing loading, per sq. ft, . 9 40 


, Weights, Pounds 


• Empty, Percent (Weight Empty => 100.0 Percent) 


1.3 1 0.4 | 0.3 1 1 7 
Unit Weights, Pounds 
2.11 | 1 ,3b I 2.03 I 1.71 


7350 1-4,684 
2835 5,189 

4515 9,495 

1.0 Percent) 

2814 

816 

1998 

3720 

1293 

2427 

47.2 

45.5 

50 .2 

55.1 

20.5 

21.0 

17.6 

21 .4 

20.0 

20.1 

13.9 

17.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 



(1.5 

1.5 



l 1.3 

1.2 

3.0 

2.3 

2.7 

2.5 

1 .6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

CT.2 

0.4 

0.4 



0.1 

0.1 

23.7 

22.2 

29.9 

31.2 

14.3 

12.2 

16.9 

12.5 

9.4 

10,0 

13.0 



}4.8 

5.2* 

4.0 



3.9 

4.3 

3.1 


0.7 

0.5 

0.6 




3.5 





18.7 

35.7 

38.8 

i 45.6 

39.7 

24.5 

24.5 

34.5 

30.6 

21 .4 

22.2 

33. 1 

28.3 

2.6 

1.9 

1.1 

1.9 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

47 

9.6 

4.5 

3.7 

1 .0 

0.9 

1.7 

I K5 

0.9 

0.8 

1.4 

0,6 


0.5 

1.2 

0.4 


0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

4.6 

3.0 

3.5 

3.3 


1.8 

2.7 

2.3 


1.2 

0.8 

1 .0 

17.1 

15.7 

4.2 

5.2 

1.1 

2.0 

0.6 

0.7 

2.2 

3.2 

1 .6 

2.2 

10.0 

6.1 

l .7 

2.0 

3.8 

4.4 

0 .3 

0.3 


1 .36 

2.63 

1.73 

2.81 

2 55 

2 94 

1 .45 

1 .63 

1 .20 

1 .41 

1 05 
0.56 

1 .93 

l 74 

1.63 

1 .24 

1 .03 

1 .09 

4.50 

2.08 

1 .70 

1 82 

1.27 

3.35 

2 08 

0.71 

0.39 

0.66 

0.54 

0.64 

0.63 

0.70 

0 92 

0.12 



0.10 

0 10 

0.07 

0.03 

0 02 

12.00 

10.00 

14.90 

13.10 

10.00 

9.79 

6.90 

8.30 

9.20 

15.80 

11 80 

19 80 

20 20 

21.66 

11 .20 

11 .70 


* Retracting landing gear, includes weight of retracting mecha 
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to modify the structure to attach control cars, power-plant housings, control surfaces, etc. 
For most practical purposes, the volume of the average airship envelope may be estimated 
from F = 1/2 1*!) 2 , where V = volume, L = length, and D = maximum diameter. 
Under standard atmospheric conditions at sea-level, buoyancy may be taken as 64 lb. per 
1000 cu„ ft. for hydrogen and 58 lb. per 1000 eu. ft. for helium. In a rigid ship, with a 
multiplicity of gas cells, the gas volume is usually about 5% less than the volume enclosed 
by the outer cover. 

For rigid types the fineness ratio (length/max. diam.) is tending downward. Early 
ships exhibited ratios of 8 1/2 or 9; present practice (1935), as indicated by the Akron- 
Maoon class, reduces the ratio to 6. On non-rigid ships, structural factors favor a lower 
fineness ratio; it ranges between 3 and 5. Comparative statistics of three of the best known 
rigid airships of recent design are given in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Characteristics of Typical Rigid Airships 



Los Angeles 

Graf Zeppelin 

Akron and Macon 

Overall length, ft 

658 

776 

785 

Maximum diameter, ft.. 

91 

100 

133 

Gas volume, cu. ft 

2,470,000 

3,700,000 

6,500,000 

Gross lift, lb 

153,000 

258,000 

403,000 

Total Hp 

2,000 

2,750 

4,480 

Maximum speed, m.p.h. . 

73 

80 

84 


AIRSHIP PERFORMANCE. — The maximum speed of an airship depends simply upon 
its coefficient of aerodynamic resistance, complete with tail surfaces and oars. The coeffi- 
cient commonly is stated in terms of the resistance per unit of volume of the airship envel- 
ope, rather than in terms of frontal area, as with airplane parts. Total resistance varies as 
the two-thirds power of the volume. Thus, JR — Cv^ F 2 , v being the volume of the 
envelope, cu. ft., and F the velocity, mi. per hr. Using the customary mi.-per-hr. and 
sq. ft. units, the value of C for the best rigid airship forms falls as low as 0.000035 for the 
bare envelope, or 0.00006 for a complete ship. Knowing the propeller efficiency, the 
power required for a given speed can be calculated and a maximum-speed formula obtained 

in the form y max = AT Vp/ V H = K^P/z >(?^), where P = engine power and v ~ the 
volume. K attains a maximum value of approximately 165, and can be taken as 165 for 
large rigid airships of good design, and as 125 for typical non-rigid ships. Unlike air- 
planes, airships show an inherent increase in performance with increasing size. If the 
power and volume and lift all be doubled the maximum speed will, other things feeing equal, 
be increased by 8%. 

The ceiling attainable with an airship depends almost solely on the relation between 
the minimum fixed, or non-disposable, weight of the ship and the total lift that would 
exist at sea-level if all the gas cells were filled to the limit. In attaining high altitudes the 
airship acts as a free balloon, and its altitude performance follows free-balloon laws. 
The ship will rise until the gas in the partly-filled cells has expanded to fill them completely, 
and then continue to rise until the density of the surrounding air has decreased to a point 
where the ascensional force, or difference between the weight of air displaced by the ship 
and the weight of the gas doing the displacing, is barely equal to the solid weight of the 
ship at that moment. The altitude that can fee attained is given approximately, including 
an allowance of 1000 ft. for the effect of dynam ic lift in carryin g the ship above the level 
of static equilibrium, by PC — 29,000(1.75 — V4(TF 2 /TTi) — 1), where Wi = maximum 
lift of airship at sea-level with gas cells full; TF2 — total weight that has to be carried 
to the highest altitude. 

The range of an airship in still air increases steadily with declining speed, the lowest 
speed always feeing the most economical under that condition. Other things being equal 
it increases, like maximum speed, with increasing size. An approximate range formula, 
for ships using liquid fuel exclusively and inflated with helium, is 

X = 21,000('HVr l ) X i^(Tjan/(F/50)‘l 

where X — range, miles; W = maximum lift, lb. at sea-level; Wf = weight of fuel carried, 
lb. ; and F = cruising speed mi. per hr. For a hydrogen-filled ship the constant is increased 
to 24,000, but II// W 3 also is increased, as the extra lift of the lighter gas can all be put 
into extra fuel. The final result of replacing helium with hydrogen is likely to be an in- 
crease of range at a given speed approximately 40%. 
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PURCHASED POWER 


The factors influencing choice of electric current for industrial applications are sum- 
marized below. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT (A.C.) can be transmitted economically over long dis- 
tances and utilized by transformation of its voltage. A.C. motors and generators are 
available for practically all types of work, and are less expensive and of simpler con- 
struction than D.C. machines. Purchased power usually is alternating current, and 
conversion or local generating equipment is necessary if direct current is needed. Alter- 
nating current is generated at 25, 50 and 60 cycles. The latter is the most common as 
it is satisfactory for lighting, and higher speed motors may be used than with 25- or 50- 
cycle current. Equipment generally is standardized on 60 cycles. 

DIRECT CURRENT (D.C.) is required in large amounts for some processes, as elec- 
trolytic, certain types of welding, and a few motor applications, such as variable speed 
drives with fine speed adjustment. Some driven machines have torque characteristics 
that are met only by D.C. motors. The character of plant load and relative amount of 
direct current needed determine whether it shall be generated as direct current or con- 
verted from alternating current at the point of use. If the amount of direct current is 
relatively small, the latter course generally is advisable. 


1. PLANT POSHER SUPPLY 

The usual sources of power supply for an industrial plant are: 1. Purchased power; 
2. Private generating plant; 3. Private generating plant supplementing purchased power. 

PURCHASED POWER.— Rates will vary in different localities, and with the amount 
of power used. In a given locality, a group of consumers usually will have lower rates 
than a single consumer. Factors influencing low rates are: Large energy consumption; 
proximity to distribution lines; constant load; high power factor. 

Reliability. — Efficiency of large generating stations is higher than that of the smaller 
stations of average industrial plants. Duplicate power lines and extensive interconnec- 
tion of high-voltage distribution systems make remote the chances of serious interruption 
of power. 

Isolated Locations. — Hates will be high and reliability low when relatively small 
amounts of power are transmitted over a single long line to one or a group of industries. 
Duplicate lines would increase reliability but would also increase cost. A private generat- 
ing station, under such conditions, may be warranted, especially for continuous-process 
industries where reliability is of first importance. 

PRIVATE GENERATING- STATION'S. — Low-pressure Process Steam is required 
by textile, sugar and paper mills, glue factories, dye works, chemical plants and other 
industries. A complete steam plant is necessary, which can, by minor changes in design, 
produce the same weight of steam at a pressure sufficient to operate turbo-generators, 
the exhaust being used as process steam. With boiler and exhaust pressures of 250 lb., 
gage, and 15 lb., gage, respectively, about 1 kw.-hr. may be obtained per 30 lb. of steam. 
That is, process steam requirements of 30,000 lb. per hour would make available 1000 kw. 
of electricity, at a fuel cost equal to the difference in fuel required to produce equal weights 
of steam at 250 lb. and 15 lb., gage. 

Waste Heat or Waste Fuel may be available as by-products in such industries as smelt- 
ing and refining. Electricity generated from such by-products, either by means of steam 
produced in waste heat boilers, or by using the fuel in Diesel or gas engines, has little 
or no fuel cost chargeable to it. The total cost of boilers, etc., however, must be included 
in the cost of electrical equipment. 
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2. SUBSTATIONS 

THE MATH STTB ST ATI O N reduces transmission line voltage to a voltage suitable for 
industrial plant use. Common public utility line voltages are 13,200, 11,000, 6600, 4000, 
and 2300 volts. Usual industrial plant voltages for motors are 220, 440, and 550, and 
for lighting, 115 to 120 volts. Some large industries, -with extensive distribution within 
the plant, may take current at 6600 volts. The substation also may include conversion 
equipment to provide D.C. power or A.C. power of a different frequency. 

Ownership of the Substation usually rests with the public utility, which operates and maintains it. 
Location of the Substation depends on. the relative location of the customer and the public 
utility transmission lines. On high-voltage lines, it probably will be located at the point where the 
lines are tapped. For a short extension of an existing line operating at 22,000 volts or lower, the 
sub-station would be placed at the receiving end of the extension. 

INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SUBSTATIONS. — Outdoor substations are used where 
conditions permit. They have the following advantages : Reduced fire hazard from oil- 
filled transformers and circuit breakers; easier and less expensive separation of high- 
voltage bus structures; small difference in cost of outdoor and indoor equipment above 
15,000 volts. Most industrial substations are simply transformer stations with static 
equipment only, located outdoors on the consumer’s premises. In. congested areas, sub- 
station equipment must be indoors. It may be placed in a room or comer of an existing 

building, if Code re- 
quirements are met. 

Substation Capac- 
ity must be sufficient 
to carry peak load 
without excessive volt- 
age variation. Trans- 
former ratings or the 
ratings of rotating 
conversion equipment 
will be governed by 
the load character- 
istics. 

Demand Factor is 

the ratio (actual max- 
imum demand/ con- 
nected load) . It is 
used in determining 
capacity of equipment, 
and in fixing rates for 
power supplied by 
public utilities. De- 
mand factors, deter- 
mined by actual meas- 
urement with max- 
imum demand meters, 
have been tabulated 
by public utilities for 
different classes of in- 
dustries - 

Example. — T he de- 
mand factor for indus- 
tries working sheet metal 
is about 70 % . The prob- 
able maximum demand 
of a sheet metal manu- 
facturer, whose connec- 
ted load is 1000 kw., 
would be 1000 X 0.70 «== 
700 kw. Substation 
equipment would be in- 
stalled on this basis. The 
time interval over which 
measurement has been 

Standard Outdoor Substation Equipments Ueing taken _ should be epeci- 

High-voltage Fuses £ed. 
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Xo&d Factor is the ratio (average power -5- peak power). It also is used in. fixing rates* 
and in determining capacity of equipment. The interval of mtTimum load must be 
specified, and also the period over "which load is averaged, as a 15-min. monthly* or a 
30-nun. yearly load factor- Continuous-rated equipment is install ed when load factor is 
at or near "unity. Overload capacity is relied on to carry peak loads of short duration, 
occurring only occasionally. 

Switching Arrangements and Humber of Circuits in the substation depend on the 
nature of the service and probability of system disturbance. Power interruptions of 
short duration, causing only loss in production, and labor are not serious, but they are 
serious in industries using batch or continuous processes. In the latter case insuran ce of 
the continuity of service will warrant considerable expense. 

MAIN SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT is essentially the same for outdoor substations 
served by an overhead line, or indoor substations served by underground cable. Pig. 1 
shows typical standard substation equipment for outdoor use. The range of capacities 
of the arrangements shown are as follows: 


Fig. No 

Transformer capacity, kva. ..... 

Maximum primary voltage 

Secondary volts, up to 450 kva . , 
Secondary volts, over 450 kva . . . 


lo 

75-1500 
34,500 
440 or 2300 
2300 


16, lc 
150-1500 

440 or 2300 
2300 


DoaUo-srij Clunp *Tf 111 

Terminal for Uam )U Ul 


A. single equipment includes: One each of galvanized steel structure, galvanized steel 
bracket for distribution-type arresters for 
23,000 to 34,500 volts; horn gap switch 
with manual operating mechanism; three 
each of fuse disconnecting switches, dis- 
connecting clamps for isolating distribution- 
type arresters, ox disconnecting switches 
for isolating station-type arresters, distri- 
bution-type or station-type lightning ar- 
resters. 

Substation. Metering Equipment com- 
prises current and potential transformers 
connected on the high- or low- voltage side 
of the transformer bank, depending on who 
is to be charged with transformer losses, 
and metering instruments. The latter 
comprise arresters, voltmeter, watt-hour 
meter and reactive-volt-ampexe-hourmeter, 
located either outdoors or on an incoming 
line panel. 

Horn-gap Switches will interrupt the 



Fig. 2. Thyrite Arrester Unit 


magnetizing current of the transformer bank, and, in emergencies, may interrupt load 
current. They are not recommended for load-break switches or for breaking heavy 
line charging current- For such purposes, an oil circuit breaker would be used with 
disconnecting switches. 


3. LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Lightning arresters are necessary only for exposed lines, and should be placed close 
to the equipment to be protected. Distribution-type arresters are used for transformer 
banks up to 1000 kva., and station-type arresters for banks over 1000 kva. 

THYRITE ARRESTERS. — Station-type Arresters consist of stacks of arrester units, 
the number depending on the voltage of the circuit. Table 1 shows the maximum and 
minimum arrester voltage ratings and the corresponding rated circuit voltages at which 
these arresters should be used. 

Table 1. — Thyrite Station-type Lightning Arrester Ratings 


Hated circuit voltage 2300 4600 6900 11,500 13,800 23,000 

Hated arrester voltage 1000* 3000* 6000* 9,000* 9,000* 23,000 

Max. arrester voltage 3000 6000 9000 15,000 15,000 25,000 


* Minimum voltage rating. 

Thyrite TJnit Arresters comprise discs of thyrite material, assembled as in Fig. 2. 
Thyrite is an insulator at one voltage and a conductor at a higher voltage, its resistance 
being a function of voltage only. Doubling the applied voltage will increase a given 
current I to about 12.5 I. 
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Thyrite Bushing Arresters are mounted inside the bushings of pole-type, 2400- and 
4800- volt distribution transformers, rated up to 100 kva. The arresters are so connected 
that they shunt the high-voltage and low-voltage insulations- Lightning discharges are 
dissipated through ground on the low- voltage side, or to the transformer tank. Protection 
is obtained at a saving of 40 to 60 percent in cost, as compared with externally mounted 
arresters. Pig. 3 shows single-phase connections. 



DISTRIBUTION LIGHTNING ARRESTERS. — Pellet- type Arresters are used to 
protect distribution transformers, medium-size substations, and cable terminals. Fig. 4 
shows construction for voltages up to 15,000 kva. Fig. 5 illustrates typical connections 
for protecting distribution circuits and transformers. An installation is shown in Fig. 7 . 

Diagram o shows 3-phase and single-phase applications to 3-phase ungrounded-neutral systems 
or systems with the neutral grounded through resistance or reactance. The rating of the arresters is 
selected on the basis of iine-to-line voltage. Diagram b shows 3-phase and single-phase applications 
to 3-phase, 3-wire, solidly grounded neutral systems. Diagram c shows 3-phase and single-phase 
applications to 3-phase, 4-wire, solidly grounded neutral system with the neutral wire carried out. 
The rating of the arresters, on the main circuit wires in b and c, can be less than line-to-line voltage, 
usually of the next lower rating to that used on delta or ungrounded neutral Bystems. The maximum 
rating of the arrester on the neutral of c is equal to, or higher than, the potential from neutral to 



Terminal Cl»mp_ 


Removable Molded Cove* 


Openings for Ground leade 
axe on Opposite Sides of 
Container-tube 


Fig. 4. Pellet-type Lightning Arrester 



Fig. 5. Application of Lightning Arresters 


ground due to any phase unbalancing. The ground on the neutral at the power source does not in 
any way reduce the lightning potentials occurring on the neutral wire out on the circuit. It is just 
as important to apply arresters to the neutral as to the phase wires, where the neutral is connected 
to the apparatus. 

Compression Chamber Arresters can be used on A..C. circuits up to 750 volts, which 
includes secondary lighting and power circuits. 
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4. DISCONNECTING EQUIPMENT 

MS CONNECTING- SWITCHES are used for isolating equipment, for bus sectionaliz- 
ing, for transfer switching and for line sectionalizing. Standard sizes of indoor type* 
are 200, 400, 600, 1200, 2000 and 3000 amperes, mounted on. insulating bases for 5000-volfc 
circuits, and on insulators for higher voltage. They are made single-throw, double-throw,, 
front- or rear-connected, as required by the installation. Fig. 6 shows 
a typical outdoor switch with manual operating mechani sm 

SUBSTATION CIRCUIT BREAKERS. — For small industrial plants 
a substation may consist of a distribution tra nsf or m er and its pro- 
tective equipment. See Fig. 7. Usual voltage transformation -for 
this type of station is 2300 to 220/440 volts. Fuse cutouts give full 
protection against short circuits and oil switches are unnecessary. 

However, automatic switching and interruptions of circuits under 
load require oil circuit breakers. Duplicate lines feeding the sub- 
station require oil circuit breakers to provide selective switching to 
clear faults and insure continuity of service. 

OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS are designed to interrupt circuits 
under load and provide protection against short circuit currents by 
making and breaking contacts under oil. Eating is based on normal 
continuous current in the circuit, maximum current that can be car- 
ried for a short time without mechanical failure and marizmim current 
that can be interrupted on short circuit. 

Classification. — 1. Service, indoor or outdoor. 2. Operating 
method, manual or electric. 3. Method of mounting, a. On back 
of panel; manual operation recommended if "voltage does not exceed Fig. 6. Typical 
6000 volts between lines- b. Alone on panel frame to match and line 
up with existing installation, c. Bemotely on frame, either manually 
or electrically operated, d. In cubicles, for increased safety and decreased fire hazard. 

Manual Operation of large breakers is not feasible because of the excessive thrust required. 
Small and medium size breakers usually are operated by a lever on the front of the panel. 

Electrical Operation, is used for breakers remotely- located, or too heavy for manual operation. 
Either a solenoid or a motor can be used. Coils of 
standard solenoid-operated mechanisms are wound for 
48, 125 and 250 volts- Low-voltage operating coils 
are not recommended for large breakers. 

Methods of Tripping. — 1. Over-current trip coils, 
operated from current transformers, will meet require- 
ments of most industrial plants. For large industrial 
plants, with more complicated systems of control, and 
those generating their own power, relays will insure 
more accurate tripping. 2. Circuit opening relays, 
operated from current transformers, giving more accu- 
rate time delay in tripping on over-current, which 
opens contacts and permits current to flow- in trip 
coils. Relays which close the trip circuit will give 
under-voltage or over-voltage tripping. 

SELECTION OP OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
depends on: 1. Normal voltage of circuit in 
which breaker is to operate, defined as highest 
rated voltage of the secondary of transformers 
supplying the system. 2. Normal root-mean- 
square current of the circuit. 3. Magnitude of 
short circuits to which breaker will be subjected. 

4. Hoot-mean-square value of short circuit cur- 
rents. 5. Operating time of relaying devices and 
breaker-operating mechanisms, determining the 
interrupting duty under a given condition. Fia 7 Typical Distribution Substation 
6. Altitude at which breaker is to operate, guiding for Small Power Users 

proper selection of high-voltage bushings, the 

amount of insulation required varying with altitude. 7. Lowest temperature to which 
breaker is subjected, enabling proper selection of oil. 

OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER RATINGS.— Interrupting Rating is determined by the 
highest root-mean-square amperes that the breaker successfully will interrupt at any 
specified voltage and for a specified duty cycle. See Table 2. 

Short Time Rating is determined by the highest root-mean-square amperes that breaker 
will carry for a specified time without damage. 
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Table 2. — Oil Circuit Breaker Characteristics 


Rated 


Amperes 


Volts * 


60 25 


Cycles Cyeles| 


Ratings in Boot-mean-square 
Total Amperes 


Short-time 

Current 


Interrupting 


1 Sec. j 5 Sec 


Max. 

Rating 


At 

Rated 

Voltage 


Inter- 

rupting 

Rating inj , 

3-phase, 
kva. at 
Bated 
Voltage 


Method Method 
of of 

Opera- Mount- 
tion t ing t 


Indoor Breakers 'with OCO-S rtnn.-OCO Duty Cycled 


f 5,000 
\ 5,060 

200 

400 

200 

400 

15,000 

1 5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

} 12,000 

2,400 

20,000 

f 100 
t 110 

H 

H 

p 

p 

( 7,500 

600 

700 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

2,000 

25,000 

210 

H 

p 

( 2,500 

800 

950 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

6,000 

25,000 

260 

H 

p 

f 600 

3000 

4000 

80,000 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

3,400 

M 

F 

\ 600 

4000 

5000 

100,000 

100,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

5,200 

M 

F 

l 600 

5000 

5000 

100,000 

100,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

5,400 , 

M 

F 

15,000 

600 

700 

25,000 

25,000 

20,000 

2,000 

50,000 

550 

H 

P 

7,500 

1200 

1400 

35,000 

35,000 

20,000 

4,000 

50,000 

630 

H 

P 

5,000 

2000 

2250 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

6,000 

50,000 

1,280 

E 

Pori? 



Indoor Breakers with OCO- 

15 sec.-OCO Duty < 

Syclet 

15,000 

600 

700 

40,000 

30,000 

20,000 

2,000 

50,000 

5 50 

Hd or H r 

F or C 

7,560 

1200 j 

1400 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

4,000 

50,000 

630 

Hd or H r 

F or C 

5,000 

2000 

2250 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

6,000 

50,000 

1,120 

Hd or H r 

F or C 

f 15,000 

600 j 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

30,000 

4,000 

100,000 

1,100 

Hd or H r 

F or C 

\ 15,000 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

30,000 

4,000 

100,000 

1, 120 

Hd or H r 

F orC 

l 7,500 

2000 

2250 

60,000 

50,000 

30,000 

8,000 

100,000 

1,180 

H d or H r 

F or C 

f 15,000 
l 15,060 

600 

1200 

700 

1400 

60,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

j 30,000 

4,000 

100,000 

r 1,180 
{ 1,210 

Hd or H r 
Hd or H r 

F or C 
F or C 

f 15,000 

600 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

j 36,000 

6,000 

150,000 

f 1,850 

E 

F or C 

\ 15,060 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

X 2,000 

E 

F or C 

( 15,000 

600 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

50,000 

} 10,000 

250,000 

f 1,950 

E 

F or C 

1 15,000 

1200 i 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

60,000 

[ 2,100 

E 

F or C 

( 15,000 

600 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

J 36,000 

6,000 

150,000 

f 1,080 

Hr 

F or C 

X 15,000 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

l 1J40 

H r 

F or C 

r 15,000 

600 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

50,000 

1 


r i.ioo 

H r 

F or C 

i 15,000 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

60,000 

\ 10,000 

250,000 

1 1,170 

l 2,300 

H r 

F or C 

l 15,000 

2000 

2250 

70,000 

60,000 

60,000 

J 


Hr 

F or C 

r 15,000 

600 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

50,000 

1 


r 2,060 

H r 

F or C 

l 15,000 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

60,000 

20,000 

500,000 

\ 2,280 

| H r 

F or C 

l 15,000 

2000 

2250 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

J 


l 2,380 

1 Hr 

F or C 

f 23,000 

600 j 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

] 



f 6,900 

s 

F or C 

\ 23,000 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

f 25,000 

12,500 

500,000 

{ 6,900 

s 

F or C 

l 23,000 

2000 1 

2250 

60,000 

60,000 

J 



l 10,100 

s 

F or C 


Outdoor Breakers with OCO-2 min.-OCO Duty Cyclet 


7,500 

200 

200 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

240 

3,000 

140 

H 

V 

r 5,000 

100 

IOO 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

360 

3,000 

175 

H 

L 

\ 7,500 

200 

200 

7,000 

7,000 

5,100 

400 

5,000 

250 

H 

L 

l 15,000 

200 

200 ; 

7,000 I 

7,000 

6,200 

240 

6,000 

350 

H 

L 

( 5,000 

400 

400 

20,000 

15,000 

J 12,000 

3,000 

25,000 

( 1,125 

Hot S 

F 

1 5,000 

600 

700 | 

25,000 | 

20,000 

) 1,125 

H or S 

F 


Outdoor Breakers •with Q CO-15 sec.-OCO Duty Cycled 


( 7,500 

400 

400 

20,000 

15,000 

J 

4,000 

50,000 

( 1,150 

H or JS 

F 

\ 7,500 

600 

700 

25,000 

20,000 

>• 1 2,000 

l 1,150 

H or JS 

F 

15,000 

600 

700 

40,000 

30,000 

12,000 

2,000 

50,000 

1,780 

H 

P 

15,000 

600 

700 

40,000 

30,000 

24,000 

4,000 

100,000 

2,060 

H 

P 

{ 15,000 

600 

700 

40,000 

30,000 

j 40,000 

7,000 

175,000 

( 2,150 

H 

P 

( 15,000 

1200 

1400 

40,000 

30,000 

l 2,550 

H 

P 

f 23,000 

600 

700 

50,000 

30,000 

40,000 

1 


f 6,955 

S 

F 

\ 23,000 

1200 

1400 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

12,500 

500,000 

6,955 

S 

F 

1 23,000 

2000 

2250 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

J 


1 10,120 

8 

F 


* Items bracketed together represent the same type of breaker. 

t C = ceil; E = electrical; F — frame; H = manual; Ed — direct manual; H r ~ remote 
manual; L = pole; P — panel; S = direct-current solenoid; V = on vertical flat surface. 

t The duty cycle on which standard interrupting ratings of oil circuit breakers are based assumes 
that the breakers will interrupt a circuit under the conditions imposed by two unit operations. Each 
unit operation consists of closing the circuit breaker, followed immediately by its opening without 
purposely delayed action. The standard duty cycle of oil circuit breakers is based on two unit 
operations with 15 seconds interval, except for non-oil-tight breakers of 50,000 kva. rating and 
below, which have a standard duty cycle consisting of two unit operations with a two minute inter- 
val. For example, OCO is a unit operation. Beginning with the breaker open, it is closed and 
opened, and after a two minute time interval the unit operation is repeated. 
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Three-phuso 
Gcoun.de! Neutral 




Fig. 8. Circuit Breaker Tripping 
Connections with Tripping Coils Oper- 
ating in Secondary of Current Trans- 
formers t 


Fig. 10. Typical Control Connec 
tions for Remote-control D.C. Sole- 
noid Circuit Breaker Operating 
Mechanisms 


19 la m 


Three-pit mo* 


Thxse-phaM 1" 




COST OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS depends on operating voltage, current rating, method of 
operation, and system short-circuit values. Accurate estimates of costs cannot be made until these 
factors have been investigated. See Table 2 for typical ratings. Manufacturers should be consulted 
in regard to circuit breakers to meet specific conditions. 

CIRCUIT BREAJGER CONNECTION'S. — Figs. S, 9, 10 show recommended connec- 
tions for trip coils operating with current transformers, relays or other tripping devices. 
Power storage batteries are advised for complicated relaying in connection with oil circuit 


* “Used for railway service only, to protect A.C. motors, synchronous converters, transformers or 
incoming lines. 

t Always provide three over-current coils if circuit is served by transformers whose primaries are 
connected in Y with neutral not connected to system or grounded. 

t Tor incoming service lines, where Underwriters’ rules apply, an over-current unit must be 
provided in each ungrounded conductor. 
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breakers using a separate D.C. source of tripping. Suggested arrangements for indoor 
type circuit breakers for maximum -values of 2500 and 5000 volts respectively are shown in 
Figs. 11 and 12. 


5. TRANSFORMERS 


A transformer consists essentially of two insulated coils assembled on an iron core, 
and immersed in oil in a tank. In small sizes, coil and core may be exposed directly to 
the air. The coils are designated primary and secondary, or high-' voltage and low-voltage. 
Sometimes more than two windings are involved. A.C. voltage, applied to one coil, will 
induce in the other coil a voltage which will be in the same ratio to the primary voltage 
as the ratio of the numbers of turns in the two windings. Thus, if 1000 volts he applied 
to the high-voltage coil of a transformer in which the ratio of high.- and low-voltage turns 
is 10 : 1, voltage induced in the low-voltage coil will be 1000 X (1/10) — 100 volts. The 
function of a transformer is to receive power at one voltage and deliver it at another. 

POWER TRANSFORMERS comprise ratings above 500 kva., 25 and 60 cycles. 
See Table 3. Standard voltage ratings conform to preferred ratings as covered by 
N.E.L.A. and N.E.M/A. publications, April, 1930. Tables 4: and 5 cover power trans- 
formers for substation and general use. 


Table 3. — Standard Power Transformer Sizes 

25 and 60 cycles, oil-immersed. 


Kva, single-phase 


Kva, 3-phase 


Self-cooled 

Water-cooled 

Self-cooled 

Water-cooled 

667 

2000 

6,667 

20,000 

5,000 

16,667 

600 

2000 

6,000 

20,000 

5,000 

15,000 

833 

2500 

8,333 

25,000 

6,667 

20,000 

750 

2500 

7,500 

25,000 

6,000 

20,000 

1000 

3333 

10,000 

33,333 

8,333 

25,000 

1000 

3000 

10,000 

30,000 

7,500 

25,000 

1250 

4000 

1 2,500 


10,000 

33,333 

1200 

3750 

12,000 

37,500 

10,000 

30,000 

1667 

5000 

16,667 


12,500 


1500 

5000 

1 5,000 


12,000 

37,500 


Table 4. — Substation and General Purpose Single-phase Transformers 
for Motor Circuits 


See notes, p. 15-12 


Nominal 

System 

Voltage 

Note 1 

Mini- 

mum 

Standard 

kva. 

Rated 

High Voltage 

Note 2 

High Voltage 
Taps 

Pull Capacity 

Note 3 

| Nominal Low Voltage (Note 4) 

220 or 
440 

550 

2300 or 

4000 

6,600 or 
11,000 

11,000 

13,200 

Maximum Standard kva. 

240/480 

1000 

5000 

No 

Limit 

No 

T imit 

No 

Limit 

Hated Low Volta ere 

2,300 * 

) 










and 

\ 667 

2,400/4,160 Y 

2,280 

2,160 

240/480 

600 





4,000 * 

J 










4,600 

667 

2,400/4,800 

j 2,280 

2,160 } 

240/480 

600 





6600 1 

r 667 

6,900/1 1,950 Y 

6,555 

4,320 j 
6,210 

230/460 

575 






667 

6,600/11,430 Y 

6,270 

5,940 



2300 




1 f ,000 J 

1 667 

11,500 

10,925 

10,350 

230/460 

575 





t 667 

11,000 

10,450 

9,900 



2300/4000 Y 




13,200 * 

f 667 

13,200 

12,540 

11,880 

240/480 

600 

2400/4160 Y 




\ 667 

7,620/ 13,200 Y 

7,240 

6,860 

240/480 

600 

2400 




22,000 

| 667 

22,000 

20,900 

19,800 

240/480 

600 

2400/4160 Y 

j, 900/1 1,950 Y 

i 1,500 

13,800 


( 667 

1 2,700/22,000 Y 

12,070 

11,430 

240/480 

600 

2400 

5,900 

1 1,500 

13,800 

33,000 * 

( 667 

33,000 

31,350 

29,700 

240/480 

600 

2400/41 60 Y 

6,900/11,9501' 

11,500 

1 3,800 


1 667 

19,050/33,000 Y 

18,100 

17,150 

240/480 

600 

2400 

5,900 

1 1,500 

13,800 

i i 

( 667 

44,000 

41,800 

39,600 



2400/41 60 Y 

6 90(1/ 1 1 QSO Y 

] 1 E>0Q 


4 ,uuu 

X 667 

25,400/44,000 Y 

24,140 

22,860 



2400 

6 900 

I I S 00 

1 VflOO 

66,000 * 

f 667 

66,000 

62,700 

59,400 



2+00/4160 Y 

6'900/1 1,950 Y 

1 L500 

13^800 


( 667 

33,1 00/66,000 Y 

36,200 

34,290 



2400 

6 900 

1 1 500 

1 3 800 

1 1 o rifin 

( 667 

110,000 

104,500 

99,000 



2400/4160 Y 

6,900/1 1,950 Y 

1 1 500 

1 3 800 


X 667 

63,500/110,000 Y 

60,330 

57,150 



2400 

6^900 

1 ^500 

13 800 


f 1,000 

132,000 

125,400 

1 18,800 



2400/4160 Y 

6,900/11,9501' 

1 1 500 

1 3 800 

J 

X J.ooo 

76,200/132,000 Y 

72,390 

68,580 



2400 

6,900 

1 1 500 

1 3 800 

15-4 000 

( 2,500 

154,000 

146,300 

1 38,600 



2400/4160 Y 

6,900/11 950 Y 

1 1 500 

13 800 


X 2,500 

89,000/154,000 Y 

84,550 

80,100 



2400 

6^900 

1 1500 

13,800 

170 * 

n 0,000 ; 

220,000 

209,000 

198,000 




6,900/11,9501' 

1 1,500 

13,800 


( 10,000 

127.000/220,000 Y 

120,700 

1 14,300 




6*900 

1 L500 

1 3,800 
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Table 5, Substation and General Purpose 3-phase Transformers for Motor Circuits 


Nominal 

System 

Voltage 

Mini- 

mum. 

Standard 

kva. 

Rated 

High Voltage 

High Voltage 
Taps 

Full Capacity 

Note 1 


Rote 2 

Note 3 

2,300 * I 
and > 
4,000 *J 

600 

2,400/4,160 Y 

2,280 

2,160 

4,600 

600 

4,800 Y 

4,560 

4,320 


( 600 

6,900 Y 

6,555 

6,210 

6,600 

\ 600 

6,600 Y 

6,270 

5,940 


l 600 

6,600 Delta 

6,270 

5,940 


f 600 

11,500 Y 

10,925 

10,350 

11,000 

\ 600 

11,000 Y 

10,450 

9,900 


l 600 

11,000 Delta 

10,450 

9,900 

1 3,200 * 

( 600 

13,200 Y 

12,540 

11,880 

( 600 

13,200 Delta 

12,540 

11,800 

22,000 

( 600 

22,000 Y 

20,900 

19,800 

X 600 

22,000 Delta 

20,900 

19,800 

33,000 * 

( 600 i 

33,000 Y 

31,350 

29,700 

1 600 j 

33,000 Delta 

31,350 

29,700 

44,000 

( 600 

44,000 Y 

41,800 

39,600 

[ 600 

44,000 Delta 

41,800 

39,600 

66,000 

66,000 Y 

62,700 

59,400 

66,000 Delta 

62,700 

59,400 

110,000 " 

• 600 

A 600 

1 10,000 Y 

1 04,500 

99,000 

1 10,000 Delta 

104,500 

99,000 

132,000 * 

( 1,500 

132,000 Y 

125,400 

1 18,800 

\ 1,500 

132,000 Delta 

125,400 

118,800 

154 000 

( 5,000 

154 OOO Y 

146,300 

138,600 

\ 5,000 

154,000 Delta 

1 46,300 

138,600 

220,000* 

( 15,000 

220,000 Y 

209,000 

198,000 

| 15,000 

220,000 Delta 

209,000 

198,000 


220 or 
440 

550 

2300 or 

4000 

6,600 or 
11,000 

11,000 

13,200 

Maixmum Standard kva. 

3000 

30OC 

15,000 

15,000 

[ No 
[ Limit 

No 

limit 


Nominal Low Voltage (Note 4) 


Rated Low Voltage 


240/480 


240/480 

230/460 


230/460) 


,240/480 


240/480 


240/480 ! 


600 


2300 

2300/4000 Y 


2300 

2300/4000 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 
2400 

2400/41 60 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 
2400 

2400/4160 Y 


6,900 

5, 900/11, 950 Y 
6,900 

6, 900/1 1; 950 Y 
6,900 

6,900/1 1, 1 950 Y 
6,900 

6,900/11,950 Y 
6,900 

6,900/11,950 Y 
6,900 

6,900/11,950 Y 
6,900 

6,900/1 1,950 Y 
6,900 

6,900/1 1,950 Y 


11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 

11,500 


13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 

13,800 


Table 6.- 


- Standard Single -phase Distribution Transformers, Oil-immersed, Self-cooled 

See notes, p. 15-12 


Nominal] 
System 
Voltage 
Note 1 


Standard leva. Sizes 
for Each Voltage Class 

Note 5 


Eated 

High Voltage 
Note 2 


High Voltage Taps 
Note 3 


Full Capacity 


Reduced 

Capacity 


Rated Low Voltages 
Note 6 


440* 

550 

2,300* 

and 

4,000* 




6,600 
and 
1 1,000 


1 3,200 ’ 


22,000 

33.000 * 

44.000 

66.000 * 


1.5, 3 to 200 mol. 
1.5, 3 to 200 incl. 

1.5, 3 to 50 incl. 

75 to 500 inel. 
1.5, 3 to lOOind. 

150 to 500 incl. 

1 .5, 3 to 500 incl. 
5 to 500 incl. 
2.5, 5, 10 to 500 incl. 
5, 1 0 to 500 incl. 
1 .5, 3 to 500 incl. 
5 to 500 incl. 
2.5, 5, 10 to 500 incl. 
5, 10 to 500 incl. 
10 to 500 incl. 
15 to 500 incl. 
25 to 500 incl. 
50 to 500 inch 


480 

600 

f 2,400/4,160 Y 
[ 2,500/4,330 Y 
( 2,400/4,160 Y 
{ 2,500/4,330 Y 
f 2,400/4,800 
1 2,500/5,000 

[ 2,400/4,800 

[2,500/5,000 
f 6, 900/1 1, 950 Y 
[ 7,200/12,470 Y 
6,600/1 1 ,430 Yj 
f 11,500 
{ 12,000 
11,000 
f 7,620/13,200 Y| 
l 7,940/13,750 Y 
7,620/13,200 Y I 
[ 13,200 
l 13,750 
13,200 
22,000 

33.000 

44.000 

66.000 


456 

570 


2,280 

2,375 


(2,280 

14,560 

(2,375 

14,750 

6,585 

6,875 

6,270 

10,925 

11,400 

10,450 

7,240 

7,545 

7,240 

12,540 

13,060 

12,540 

20,900 

31,350 

41,800 

62,700 


432 

540 


2,160 

2,250 


2,160 
4,320 
2,250 
4,500 
6,275 
6,545 
5,940 
10,350 
10,800 
9,900 
6,860 
7,145 
6,860 
1 1,880 
1 2,375 
1 1,880 
19,800 
29,700 
39,600 
59,400 


5,960 

6,220 


120/240 
1 20/240 
120/240 
125/250 
120/240 
1 25/250 
1 20/240 
125/250 
120/240 

125/250 


1 15/230 
120/240 


115/230 

120/240 


120/240 

125/250 


120/240 

125/250 


120/240 

120/240 

120/240 

120/240 


240/480 600 
240/480 ’ 600 


240/480 600 
240/450 600 


230/460 575 
240/480 600 


230/460 575 
240/ 480 600 


240/480 600 


240/480 600 


240/480 600 
243/480 600 
240/480 600 
240/480 600 


2300 

2300/4000 Y 


2400 


2400/4160 Y 
2400/4160 Y 
2400/4160 Y 
2400/4160 Y 
1 2400/4160 Y 
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Table 7. — Standard Three-phase Distribution Transformers, Oil-immersed, Self-cooled 


See notes below 


Nominal 
System 
Voltage 
Note 1 

Standard, 
kva. Sizes for 
Each Voltage Class 
Note 5 

Rated 

High "Voltages 

Note 2 

High-voltage Taps, 
Full Capacity 
Note 3 

Rated Voltages, 

Low Voltage 

Note 6 

2,300 * 1 

f 1 0 t© 1 50 incl. 

2,400/4,160 Y 



240/480 

600 


4,000 * 1 

l 200 to 450 incl. 

2,400/4,160 Y 

2,280 

2,160 

240/480 

600 


4,600 

10 to 450 incl. 

4,300 Y 

4,560 

4,320 

240/480 

600 



| 10 to 450 incl. 

( 6,900 Y 

6,555 

6,210 

230/460 

575 


6,600 

{ 7,200 Y 

6,840 

6,480 

240/480 

600 



10 to 450 incl. 

6,600 Y 

6,270 

5,940 



2300 

11,000 

( 10 to 450 incl. 

11,500 Y 

10,925 

10,350 

230/460 

575 


1 10 to 450 incl. 

11,000 Y 

10,450 

9,900 



2300 

13,200* 

15 to 450 incl. 

13,200 Y 

12,540 

1 1,880 

240/480 

600 

2400 

22,000 

25 to 450 incl. 

22,000 Y 

20,900 

19,800 

240/480 

600 

2400 

33,000* 

50 to 450 incl. 

33,000 Y 

31,350 

29,700 

240/480 

600 

2400 

44,000 

50 to 450 incl. 

44,000 Y 

41,800 

39,600 

240/480 

600 

2400 

66,000 * | 

1 50 to 450 incl. 

66,000 Y 

62,700 

59,400 

240/480 

600 

2400 


Notes for Tables 4, 5, 6 and 7 

Noth 1. — "Voltages marked * are preferred for new undertakings, and indicate suggested trend 
for future practice. 

Note 2. — Where two voltages are given, the first figure indicates the line to line voltage on the 
high voltage side when transformers are connected single-phase or three are delta-connected; the 
second figure indicates the line to line voltage that may obtain, without exceeding the individual 
high voltage rating as indicated by the first figure, of three transformers Y-connected. 

Note S. — Pull rated secondary voltage will be obtained with high voltages lower than rated 
high voltages as shown by two columns, when transformer is connected to corresponding taps. 
These taps provide leeway for variation in system voltage. j 

Note 4. — Nominal low voltage is voltage at point of use, and is that at which motor perform- 
ance, etc., is guaranteed. Rated low voltages are those that will be delivered by the transformer and 
provide for line drop between transformer and current-using apparatus. 

Note 5. — Transformers will deliver continuously full rated kva. output at rated voltage and at 
5% above rated voltage without exceeding guaranteed temperature rise. They are suitable for 
operation at 5% below rated voltage, but may not conform to performance standards for operation 
under rated conditions. 

Note 6.— -Transformers with low-voltage rating 115/230 and 120/240 volts, 200 kva. and 
smaller are suitable for series multiple or 3-wire service; sizes 250-500 kva. inclusive are suitable 
for 3-wire service only. Transformers with low voltage rating 230/460 and 240/4=80 volts are suita- 
ble for series or multiple service only. 

Standard transformers have a guaranteed temperature rise of 55° C. for continuous operation, 
referred to room temperature for self-cooled, aud inlet water temperature for water-cooled trans- 
formers. The usual temperature limits specified are: room, 40° C.; inlet water, 25° C. Temperature 
rise is not affected, by room or water temperature, but actual temperature is the sum of reference 
temperature and rise. The A.I.E.E. rules limit the observable temperatures after continuous load 
to 95° and 80° C. respectively, for self- and water-cooled transformers with insulations commonly 
used. 

Power Transformer Construction. — Single-phase transformers usually are built on 
2-legged cores and 3-phase transformers on 3-legged cores. Pig. 13 shows a typical single- 
phase construction with circular winding. Circular coils are produced in three ways: 
Assembled disc coils stacked over a Herkolite cylinder and connected; continuous disc 
coils wound directly on the Herkolite cylinder; helical coils with rectangular strands of 
the conductor wound in parallel over a Herkolite cylinder. Disc coils and continuous 
disc coils are used for high, and medium voltage transformer ratings, and helicaL coils for 
low voltage and high current transformer ratings. High-voltage, 2-winding transformers 
usually have the low voltage winding over the core leg and the high voltage winding 
concentrically outside. 

Cost of Power Transformers. — Figs. 14 and 15 show approximate 1935 prices per kva., of self- 
cooleu step-up or step-down power transformers. 

DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS include ratings of 500 kva. and less, single 
and 3-phase, 25 and 60 cycles, for primary voltages up to 66,000 volts. The average 
industrial user is concerned only with primary distribution voltages of 2600 to 6600 volts. 
The following are standard kva. ratings of distribution transformers in sizes up to 500 kva. : 

Single-phase, kva 1.5, 2.5, 3, 5, 7.5, 10, 15, 25, 37.5, 50, 75, 100, 150, 200, 250, 333, 500 

Three-phase, kva 10, 15, 25, 37.5, 50, 75, 100, 150, 200, 300, 450 

Table 6 covers the range of voltage ratings for single-phase, and Table 7 the range for 
3-phase transformers. 
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Distribution Transformer Construction varies ■with, differences in. rating, either as to 
capacity or voltage. Differing heat-radiating requirements, mechanical forces, and 
voltage stresses are best met by changes in the core, coil, ins ulation or tank construction. 
See Table 8 for construction of single-phase trans- 
formers. Three-phase distribution transformers have 
core type construction. 

Tank construction varies with kva. rating, a 
plain tank being sufficient fox a small transformer. 

As kva. capacity increases, heat increases in propor- 
tion to volume of core and coils, but heat dissipat- 
ing ability increases only as tank surface. Surface is 
increased by adding corrugations or tubes. T anks are 
built of copper-bearing steel with parts welded to- 
gether. 

Self-contained lightning protection is available, 
in sizes of 100 kva. and smaller, for 24C0/4160 and 
4800/8320 grounded Y circuits. See Tig. 3 for con- 
nections as applied to single-phase units. 

Cost of Distribution Transformers. — Figs. 16 and 17 
show approximate 1935 prices per kva. of self-cooled 
60-cycle distribution transformers. 25-cycle transformers 
range from 20 to 60% higher, depending on voltage and Assembly of Two-legged. Split Cora 

kva. rating. 

INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS ape inter- Pl0 ' la 
posed between high-voltage circuits and meters and 

instruments. They are classed as potential transformers and current transformers. 

Potential Transformers, built both for indoor and outdoor service, are used to obtain. 




Pig. 14. Self— cooled, 60-cycle, Single-phas Fig. 15. Self-cooled, 60-cycle, 3-phase Power 

Power Transformers Transformers 



Kva. Kva. 

Pig. 16. Self-cooled, 3-phase, 69-cycle Tig. 17. Self-cooled, Single-phase, 60-cycle Dis- 
Distribnti on Transformers tribution Transformers 

Approximate 1935 Transformer Prices 

voltage measurements when it is necessary to insulate switchboard appliances from line 
voltage on A.C. circuits. Indoor construction is built for voltages up to 13,800; outdoor 
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construction is used for both outdoor and indoor service -with, higher voltages. The accu- 
racy of the average transformer -will be within 1 % of the name-plate ratio within the 
volt-ampere ratings. At low outputs, the phase angle will not exceed 15 min. Special 
transformers are designed for higher accuracy- See Table 11 for volt-ampere ratings. 

Potential transformers are available with fuses mounted on the cases, or separately 
mounted. Current-limiting resistors are recommended on all circuits above 550 volts 
where primary fuses are used. 

Current Transformers, built for indoor or outdoor service, are used where current 
measurements are taken and it is necessary to insulate against high voltage, or where 
circuit current is too high to be read directly. See Table 12. 

Table 8. — Index to Construction of Standard 60-cycle, Single-phase 
Distribution Transformers 


High-voltage Class 

Ivva. Range 

Type 

High-voltage Class 

Eva. Range 

Type 

4,800/8,220 Y and 

r 1.5- 15 

\ 25-150 

shell 

shell 

22,000 

f 10-200 
\ 250-500 

shell 


core 

6,900/11,950 Y and 
7,620/13,200 Y 

/ 115-150 

X 200-500 

f 2.5, 5, 10-200 
t 200-500 

shell 

core 

shell 

core 

33,000 

l 250-500 
f 25-200 
\ 250-500 
( 50-200 
\ 250-500 

shell 

44,000 

core 

shell 

11,500 and 13,200.. .. 

66,000 

core 

shell 





core 


Table 9. — Electrical and Mechanical Data of Distribution Transformers 


Single-phase, self-cooled, 60 cycles 


Kva. 
Con- 
tinuous 
55° C. 

"Watts Loss 

Percent Efficiency 

Percent 

Regulation 

Net 
Weight 
of Trans- 
former, 

Gallons 

Approximate 

Overall Dimensions, in. 







Power Factor 

of Oil 
Re- 
quired 

Temper- 

ature 

Rise 

No 

Load 

Total 

Full 

Load 

3/4 

Load 

1/2 1 
Load 

1/4 

Lead 

1 .0 

0.8 

Including 

Oil, 

lb. 

Projected 
Floor Space 

Height 


For Nominal 2300- and 4000-Y-volt Circuits. low Voltage 120/240 

Based on 2400 volts, 60 cycles, sine wave 


1.5 

20 

66 

95.8 

96.1 

95.9 

94.2 

3.10 

3.05 

120 

31/4 

16 3/4X16 3/ 4 

20 ' 

3 

28 

96 

96.9 

97.1 

97.0 

95.9 

2.30 

2.70 

150 

41/2 

1 6 3/4 X 16 3/4 

213/4 

5 

36 

142 

97.2 

97.5 

97.5 

96.7 

2.15 

2.75 

220 

6 

1 8 3/4 X 183/4 

231/2 

7.5 

48 

195 

97.4 

97.7 

97.7 

97.0 

2.00 

2.70 

290 

9 

18 3/4X18 3/4 

281/4 

10 

57 

245 

97.6 

97.8 

97.9 

97.3 

1 .90 

2.70 

355 

11 

1 8 3/4 X 18 3/4 

311/a 

15 

77 

338 

97.8 

98.0 

98.1 

97.5 

I .80 

2.75 

500 

21 

22 

X 21 1/2 

39 

25 

115 

503 

98.0 

98.2 

98.3 

97.8 

1 .60 

2.65 

675 

27 

23 l/ 2 X 24 1/2 

39 

37.5 

148 

660 

98.2 

98.4 

98.5 

98. 1 

1 AO 

2.65 

940 

32 

23 l/ 2 X 24 l/o 

45 

50 

186 

803 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

I .30 

2.60 

1170 

40 

29 

X 27 1/2 

45 

75 

280 

1210 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

1 .30 

3.00 

1540 

54 

29 

X 27 1/ 2 

54 

10O 

370 

1570 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

1 .30 

3.10 

1705 

50 

29 

X 27 1/2 

54 

150 

550 

2340 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

1.25 

3.10 

! 2135 

69 

29 

X31 

70 

200 

800 

3010 

98.5 

98.6 

98.6 

98.1 

1 .20 

2.90 

' 3150 

103 

37 

X 40 

74 

250 

1115 

3945 

98.4 

98.5 

98.5 

97.9 

1 .25 

3.75 

4060 

145 

40 

X 45 

90 

333 

1310 

4835 

98.5 

98.7 

98.7 

98.2 

I .20 

3.70 

4730 

155 

40 

X 45 

96 

500 

1675 

6545 

98.7 

98.8 

98.8 

98.4 

1 .10 

3.65 

6670 

235 

47 

X 53 

96 


For Nominal 440- and 550-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 120/240 
Based on 480 or 600 volts, 60 cycles, sine wave 


1 .5 

20 

66 

95.8 

96.1 

95.9 

94.2 

3.10 

3.05 

120 

31/2 

16 3/4X16 3/4 

20 

3 

28 

96 

96.9 

97.1 

97.0 

95.9 

2.30 

2.70 

150 

41/2 

16 3/4X16 3/4 

2U/ 4 

5 

36 

142 

97.2 

97.5 

97.5 

96.7 

2.15 

2.75 

220 

6 

18 3/4 X 18 3/ 4 

231/2 

7.5 

48 

195 

97.4 

97.7 

97.7 

97.0 

2.00 

2.70 

290 

9 

18 3/ 4 Xl8 3/4 

281/4 

10 

57 

245 

97.6 

97.8 

97.9 

97.3 

1 .90 

2.70 

355 

11 

18 3/ 4 X 183/4 

3U/2 

15 

77 

338 

97.8 

98.0 

98.1 

97.5 

1 .80 

2.75 

500 

21 

22 X 21 1/2 

39 

25 

115 

503 

98.0 

98.2 

98.3 

97.8 

1.60 

2.65 

685 

27 

23 1/2X24 1/2 

39 

37.5 

148 

660 

98.2 

98.4 

98.5 

98.1 

1 .40 

2.65 

940 1 

32 

23 1/2X241/2 

45 

50 

186 

803 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

1 .30 

2.60 

1180 

40 

29 X 27 1/2 

45 

75 

280 

1210 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

I .30 

3.00 

1520 , 

54 

29 X 27 l/ 2 

54 

100 

370 

1570 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

1 .30 

3.10 

1695 1 

50 

29 X 27 1/2 

54 

150 

550 

2340 | 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.2 

1.25 

3.10 

2190 

70 

29 X 31 

70 

200 

800 

3010 1 

98.5 | 

98.6 

98.6 

98.1 

I .20 

2.90 

3140 1 

102 

37 X 40 

74 
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Table 9 — Continued 


Kva. 
Con- 
tinuous 
55° C. 
Temper-) 
ature 
Rise 


Watts Loss 


No 

Load 


Total 


Percent Efficiency 


Tull S/ 4 l/ 2 i/ 4 

Load Load Load Load 


Percent 

Regulation 

Power Factor 

.0 | 0.8 


Net 
Weight 
of Trans- 
former, 
Including 
Oil, 
lb. 


Gallons 
of Oil 
Re- 
quired 


Projected 
Moor Space 


Height 


For No m i n al 6600— and ll,OOC-Y-volt Circuits, Low Voltage 115/250 


Based on 6900 volts, 60 cycles, sine wave 


1.5 

21 

67 

95.7 

96.0 

95.8 

94.0 

3.15 

4.90 

ISO 

5 

16 3/4 X 16 3/4 

251/4 

3 

30 

115 

96.3 

96.6 

96.6 

95.5 

2.95 

4.90 

260 

7 1/2 

18 3/4 X l8 3/ 4 

261/2 

5 

44 

174 

96.6 

96.9 

97.0 

96.0 

2.72 

5.00 

290 

8 

18 3/4X 18 3/4 

281/4 

7.5 

57 

232 

97.0 

97.3 

| 97.3 

96.5 

2.46 

4.90 

330 

91/2 

18 3/4X 18 3/4 

311/2 

10 

71 

288 

97.2 

97.5 

i 97.5 

96.7 

2.30 

4.60 

385 

8 

15 3/4 X 18 3/4 

3U/2 

15 

92 

372 

97.5 

97.8 

97.8 

97.1 

2.00 

4.30 

615 

16 

22 

X 21 2/2 

39 

25 

140 

550 

97.8 

98.0 

98.1 

97.4 

1.80 

4.70 

890 

31 

23 1/2X241/2 

45 

37.5 

200 

740 

98.0 

98.2 

98.2 

97.5 

1.60 

4.70 

1065 

30 

25 

X 24 1/2 

45 

50 

270 

940 

98.1 

98.3 

98.2 

97.5 

1.50 

4.30 

1295 

37 

29 

X 27 1/2 

45 

75 

385 

1285 

98.3 

98.4 

98.4 

97.6 

1.35 

3.90 

1835 

50 

29 

X 27 1/2 

70 

100 

460 

1690 

98.3 

98.4 

98.4 

97.8 

1.35 

4.10 

1970 

48 

29 

X 27 1/2 

70 

150 

725 

2445 

98.3 

98.5 

98.4 

97.8 

1.30 

4.00 

2500 

70 

29 

X 31 

86 

200 

920 

3260 

98.3 

98.5 

98.5 

97.9 

1.30 

4.05 

4020 

150 

40 

X 45 

92 

250 

1115 

3945 

98.4 

98.5 

98.5 

97.9 

1.30 

4.05 

4360 

198 

43 

X48 

92 

333 

1310 

4825 | 

98.5 

98.7 

98.6 

98.1 

1.20 

4.00 

4730 

194 

43 

X 48 

98 

500 

1675 

6545 

98.7 

98.8 

98.8 

98.4 

1.15 

4.00 

6490 

289 

47 

X 53 

110 


For Nominal 13/2D0-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 240/480 


2.5 

42 

116 

95.5 

95.7 

95.3 

93.0 

3.05 

4.40 

255 

71/2 

18 3/4 x I8 3/ 4 

261/2 

5 

57 

182 

96.4 

96.7 

96.5 

95.0 

2.60 

4.20 

285 

8 

18 3/4X 18 3/4 

281/4 

10 

90 

290 

97. 1 

97.3 

97.2 

96.0 

2.10 

4.00 

375 

81/4 

18 3/4X 18 3/4 

3U/2 

15 

118 

403 

97.4 

97.5 

97.5 

96.5 

2.00 

3.70 

600 

16 

22 

X 21 1/2 

39 

25 

168 

553 

97.8 

98.0 

97.9 

97.0 

1.65 

4.10 

885 

31 

23 1/2X241/2 

45 

37.5 

225 

755 

98.0 

98.1 

98.1 

97.3 

1.55 

4.00 

1030 

30 

25 

X 24 1/2 

45 

50 

295 

965 

98.1 

98.2 

98.1 

97.3 

1.50 

4.35 

1305 

37 

29 

X271/2 

45 

75 

415 

1375 

98.2 

98.3 

98.2 

97.5 

1.40 

4.20 

1785 

50 

29 

X 27 1/2 

70 

100 

528 

1758 

98.2 

98.4 

98.3 

97.6 

1.35 

3.80 

1960 

48 

29 

X 27 1/2 

70 

150 

750 

2520 

98.3 

98.4 

98.4 

97.7 

1.30 

4.15 

2445 

70 

29 

X 31 

86 

200 

950 

3240 

98.4 

98.5 

98.5 

97.8 

1.30 

4. 15 

4070 

150 

40 

X 45 

92 

250 

1115 

3815 

98.4 

98.6 

| 98.5 

97.9 

1.25 

4.00 

4280 

198 

43 

X 48 

92 

333 

1310 

4665 

98.6 

98.7 

[ 98.7 

98.1 

1.15 

3.90 

4640 

194 

43 

X 48 

98 

500 

1675 

6325 

98.7 

98.8 

98.8 

98.4 

1. 10 

3.85 

6440 

291 

47 

X 53 

no 


For Nominal 33,000-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 2400/4160 Y 


15 

200 

550 

96,4 

96.5 

96.3 

94.4 

2.50 

5. 10 

1165 

50 

23 1/2X261/2 

82 

25 

258 

768 

97.0 

97.1 

97.0 

95.5 

2.20 

4,95 

1410 

62 

29 

X 29 1/2 

82 

37.5 

336 

1024 

97.3 

97.4 

97.3 

96.1 

2.00 

4.85 

1490 

59 

29 

X 29 1/2 

82 

50 

420 

1250 

97,5 

97.6 

97.5 

96.3 

1.80 

4.75 

2075 

96 

29 

X36 

85 

75 

550 

1680 

97.8 

97.9 

97.8 

96.7 

1.70 

4.65 

2460 

106 

33 

X 58 

91 

100 

670 

2050 

97.9 

98.1 

98.0 

97.0 

1.55 

4.55 

2610 

102 

33 

X 38 

91 

150 

890 

2745 

98.2 

98.3 

98.2 

97.3 

1.40 

4.50 

3520 

145 

40 

X 45 

99 

200 

1095 

3435 

98.3 

98.4 

98.3 

97.5 

1.35 

4.45 

3920 

143 

40 

X 45 

99 

250 

1260 

4010 

98.4 ( 

98.5 

98.4 

97.7 

1.25 

4.40 

4620 

231 

47 

X 53 

99 

333 

1553 

4904 

98,5 

98.6 

98.5 

97.9 

1.20 

4.30 

5330 

251 

47 

X 53 

105 

500 

I 2050 

6600 

98.7 | 

98.7 

98.7 

98.1 

1. 10 

4,25 

7480 

380 

51 

X 57 

117 


For Nominal 66,000-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 2400/4160 Y 


50 

640 

1468 

97.1 

97.1 

96.7 

94.7 

2.00 

5.90 

3900 

219 

38X46 

124 

75 

820 

1895 

97.5 

97.5 

97.1 

95.4 

1.75 

5,80 

4070 

213 

38X46 

124 

100 

970 

2318 

97.7 

97.7 

97.4 

95.9 

1.65 

5,75 

4380 

212 

39X46 

124 

150 

1220 

3070 

98.0 

98.0 

97.8 

96.5 

1.55 

5.70 

4710 

207 

39X46 

124 

200 

1440 

3780 

98.1 

98.2 

98.0 

96.9 

1.50 

5.60 

6090 

308 

47X53 

136 

250 

1630 

4475 

98.2 

98.3 

98.1 

97.1 

1.45 

5.60 

8270 

517 

56X63 

137 

333 

1875 

5455 

98.3 

98.4 

98.3 

97.5 

1.40 

5.55 

8770 

513 

56X63 

137 

500 

2400 

7160 

98.5 

98.6 

98.5 

97.8 

1.25 

5.45 

10,280 

583 

56X63 

149 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Kva. 
Con- 
tinuous 
55* C- 
Temp. 
Ease 


Table 10.- 


Watts loss 


No 

Load 


Total 


-Electrical and Mechanical Data of Distribution Transformers 

. Three-phase, self-cooled, 60 cycles 


Percent Efficiency 

Full | 8/4 | •vz | V 4 
load 1 load | Load | Load 


Percent 

Regulation 

Power Factor 

| 1.0 0.8 


Net 

'Weight 

Gallons 

Approximate 

of Trans- 

of Oil 

Overall Dimensions, in. 

former, 

Including 

Re- 

quired . 

Projected 

Oil, lb. 


Floor Space 


For Nominal 2300- and 4000-Y-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 240/480 


10 

90 | 

345 

96.6 

96.9 

97.0 

95.9 

2.60 

4.15 

535 

13 

1 31 

X 18 1/2 | 

29 

15 

113 , 

443 

97.1 

97.4 

97.4 

96.5 

2.30 

4.00 

770 

24 

34 1/2X20 

35 

25 

162 1 

650 

97.4 

97.7 

97.7 

97.0 

2.05 

3.90 

1030 

36 

39 

X 21 1/2 

38 

37.5 

214 

890 

97.6 

97.9 

97.9 

97.3 

1.90 

3.80 

1335 

42 

39 

X 21 1/2 

44 

50 

275 

1117 

97.8 

98.0 

98-0 

97.4 

1.80 

3.75 

1580 

54 

40 

X 24 

44 

75 

370 

1525 

98.0 

98.2 

98.2 

97.7 

1.65 

3.70 

1835 

50 

44 

X 24 

47 

TOO 

455 

1860 

98.1 

98.3 

98.4 

97.8 

1.50 

3.65 

2365 

60 

50 

X 24 1/2 

55 

150 

590 

2445 

98.4 

98.5 

98.6 

98.1 

1.35 

3.50 

3020 

63 

50 

X 24 1/2 

61 

200 

785 

3093 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 

98.1 

1.25 

3.45 

3700 

101 

56 

X 29 

67 

300 

1100 

4515 

98.5 

98.6 

98.7 


1.25 

3.40 

4960 

169 

60 

X 33 

81 

450 

1550 

6350 

98.6 

98.7 

98.7 


1.15 

3.30 

6940 

260 

, 64 

X 35 

93 


For Nominal 6600-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 230/460 


10 

| TOO 

385 

96.2 

96.6 

96.6 

95,5 

2.95 

4.40 

745 

25 

1 34 1/2 X 20 1 

35 

15 

132 

512 

96.7 

97.0 

97.0 

96.0 

2.65 

4.40 

935 

39 

39 

X 21 1/2 

38 

25 

l 190 

735 

97.1 

97.4 

97.4 

96.5 

2.30 

4.20 

1155 

471/2 

39 

X 21 1/2 

44 

37.5 

! 260 

1000 

97.4 

97.6 

97.6 

96.8 

2. 10 

4.20 

1500 

57 

40 

X 24 

44 

50 

315 

1205 ! 

97.6 

97.8 

97.9 

97.1 

1.90 

4.10 

1640 

56 

44 

X 24 

44 

75 

440 

1650 

97.8 

98.0 

98.0 

97.3 

1.75 

4.20 

2130 

66 

50 

X 24 1/2 

68 

100 

560 

2050 

98,0 

98.1 

98.1 

97.4 

1.60 

3.90 

2565 

79 

50 

X 24 1/2 

74 

150 

730 

2760 1 

98.1 

98.3 

98.3 

97.7 

1.45 

3.70 

3455 

107 

56 

X 29 

80 

200 

850 

3370 

98.3 

98.5 

98.5 

98.0 

1.35 

3.60 

3950 

121 

56 

X 29 

86 

300 

1150 

4640 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 


1.30 

4.20 

5060 

172 

60 

X 33 

81 

450 

1600 

6535 | 

98.5 

98 7 

98.7 


1.25 

4.00 

6910 

256 

64 

X 35 

93 


For Nominal 13,200-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 2400 


15 

200 

600 

96.1 

96.3 

96,1 

94.3 

2.75 

4.30 

950 

40 

39 

X 

21 

1/2 

38 

25 

245 

845 

96.7 

96.9 

96.9 

95.6 

2.50 

4.20 

1145 

48 

39 

X 

21 

V2 

44 

37.5 

325 

HOC 

97.1 

97.3 

97.3 

96.1 

2. 15 

4.00 

1480 

58 

40 

X 

24 


44 

50 

400 

1340 

97.4 

97.5 

97.5 

96.4 

2.00 

4.00 

1625 

57 

44 

X 

24 


44 

75 

520 

1840 

97.6 

97.8 

97.7 

96.8 

1.85 

4.00 

2235 

69 

50 

X 

24 

1/2 

68 

100 

665 

2225 

97.8 

97.9 

97.9 

97.0 

1.65 

3.75 

2590 

82 

50 

X 

24 

1/2 

74 

150 

810 

2940 

98.0 

98.2 

98,2 

97.5 

1.55 

3.65 

3395 

110 

56 

X 

29 


80 

200 

935 

3435 

98.3 

98.4 

98.4 

97.8 

1.35 

3.60 

3890 

122 

56 

X 

29 


86 

300 

1225 

4625 

98.4 

98.6 

98.6 


1.30 

4.10 

4870 

144 

60 

X 

33 


77 

450 

1650 

6450 

98.5 

98.7 

98.7 


1.20 

3.80 

6630 

228 

62 

21 

34 


95 


For Nominal 33,200-volt Circuits, low Voltage 600 


50 

450 

1605 

96.8 

97.1 

97.1 

1 95.9 

2.45 

4.90 

3630 

206 

58 X 30 

91 

75 

570 

2040 

97.3 

97.5 

97,5 

96,6 

2. 10 

4.70 

3890 

200 

58 X 30 

91 

100 

690 

2455 

97.6 

97.8 

97,8 

96.9 

1.90 

4.40 

4260 

221 

58 X 30 

97 

150 

925 

3285 

97.8 

98.0 

98.0 

97.2 

1.75 

4.40 

4530 

223 

62 X 34 

97 

200 

1155 

4050 

98.0 

98.1 

98,1 

97.4 

1.60 

4.40 

5180 

223 

62 X 34 

97 

300 

1550 

5570 

98.1 

98.3 

98.3 


1.50 

4.40 

6400 

268 

64 X 35 

103 

450 

2105 

7535 

98.3 

98.5 

98.4 


1.40 

4.30 

8280 

360 

67 X 37 

1 15 


For Nominal 66,000-volt Circuits. Low Voltage 2400 


150 

1450 

3850 

97.5 

97.5 

97.3 

95.9 

1.90 

5.80 

8,570 

522 

75 X 38 

128 

200 

1700 

4650 

97.7 

97.8 

97.6 

96.3 

1.75 

5.70 

9,500 

575 

79 X 42 

134 

300 1 

2200 

6140 

98.0 

98.0 

97.9 


1.60 

5.60 

10,300 

562 

79 X 42 

134 

450 j 

2850 

8150 

98.2 

98.3 

98. 1 


1.45 

5.50 

11,600 

605 

79 X 42 

140 


TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS FOR VOLTAGE TRANSFORMATION, 
3-PHASE are the delta-delta, Fig. IS; star-star, Fig. 19; star-delta, Fig. 20; delta-star, 
Fig. 21; open-delta. Fig. 22. The relative advantages and disadvantages are as follows: 

Delta-delta. — Advantages. Most economical connection for large output at low voltage; a 
3-phase bank can operate in open-delta for 58% output if one unit or phase fails; third harmonic 



TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 
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Table 11. — Potential Transformer Ratings — Indoor Type 


25 Cycles 60 Cycles 

On On On On 
Volts Accuracy [Thermal Accuracy) Thermal 
Basis Basis Basis 


Capacity, kva. 


230 

0.05 

0.30 

0.05 

0. 20 

460 

.05 

.30 

.05 

. 20 

575 

.05 

.30 

.05 

. 20 

2300 

.05 

.30 

.05 

. 20 

2500 

.05 

.30 

.05 

. 20 

207-253 

.10 

.30 

JO 

. 30 

414-506 

.10 

. 30 

.10 

. 30 

518-632 

.10 

.30 

.10 

. 30 


25 Cycles 60 Cycle 

On On On On 

Volts Accuracy | Thermal Accuracy jThermaJ 

Basis Basis Basis 


Cap acity, kv a. 


2000-3000 

0. 10 

0.30 

0. 10 

0.30 

3100-3800 

. 20 

1.10 

.20 

.38 

4140-5060 

. 20 1 

1,10 

.20 

.38 

51 75—6325 

. 20 

I .25 

.20 

.38 

6900 



.20 

.38 

6210-7590 

. 20 

0.80 

.20 

.80 

1 1,500 

. 20 

.80 

. 20 

.80 

13,800 

. 20 

,80 

. 20 

.80 


Table 12. — Common Current Transformer Ratios 


Ampere 

Capacity, 

Primary 

Ratio 

Approximate 
Shipping 
Weight, lb. 

Ampere 

Capacity, 

Primary 

Ratio 

Approximate 
Shipping 
Weight, lb. 

Ampere 

Capadty, 

Primary 

Ratio 

Approximate 
Shipping 
Weight, lb. 

5 

1 : 1 

32 

40 

8 : 1 

32 

150 

30 ; 1 

32 

I 0 

2: 1 

32 

50 

10 : 1 

32 

200 

40 : 1 

32 

15 

3: 1 

32 

60 

12:1 

32 

300 

60 : 1 

36 

20 

4: 1 

32 

75 

15 : 1 

32 

400 

80 : l 

36 

25 

5: 1 

32 

80 

16:1 

32 

500 

100 : 1 

43 

30 

6: 1 

32 

100 

20 : 1 

32 

600 

120 = 1 

43 







800 

160 : 1 

43 


voltages are eliminated; easy to phase in for parallel operation; heavily -unbalanced 3-wire loads can 
be supplied without Berious voltage unbalance. Disadvantages. Copper cross-section of both pri- 
mary and secondary -windings is a minimum while number of turns and insulation per phase is a 
maximum, resulting in a low copper factor and least sturdy winding; neutral point of windings not 
available; insulation stresses higher than in a star connection. 


LsJLjlJ 

Fig. 18 
Delta-delta 



mm 


Fig. 19 Fig. 20 

Star-star Star-delta 


L) LsifcJ : 


Fig. 21 
Delta-star 


Transformer Connections 





Tig. 22 
Open Delta 


Star-star, used mostly for 3-phase, core-type transformers for small power loads. Advantages. 
Copper cross-section is maximum, number of turns in insulation per phase is a minimum resulting in 
high copper factor and mechanically strong winding; able to withstand heavy external sboert cir- 
cuits; most economical for small output at high voltages; both neutrals available for grounding or 
for balanced 4-wire supply; easy to phase in for parallel operations; two-phases can be operated for 
single-phase at 58% output. Disadvantages. Neutral points are inherently unstable unless solidly 
grounded, and unbalanced 4-wire load cannot be supplied unless primary and secondary neutral 
points are tied together for shell-typo or banka of single-phase transformers; a fault on one phase 
renders a 3-phase bank or unit inoperative for 3-phase output; third harmonic voltages exist but 
can be eliminated if transformer has a tertiary winding, connected delta, which supplies a short- 
circuited path for third harmonic currents. This delta winding also can supply loads, and if con- 
nected to a synchronous motor or condenser improves power factor. 

Star-delta connection is considered best for high voltage transmission. Its chief application is a 
balanced 3-phase load, such as motors. Advantages. Third harmonic voltages eliminated by delta- 
connected secondary; primary can be grounded; most desirable for step-down transformers; sec- 
ondary delta connection stabilizes the primary neutral. Disadvantages . No secondary neutral 
available for grounding or for 3-phase, 4- wire supply; a fault on one phase renders a 3-phase unit or 
bank inoperative. 

Delta-star connection is used chiefly for step-down transformers, 4-wire distribution, supplying 
motor and lighting loads, balanced or unbalanced, and also for stepping-up voltage for power trans- 
mission. Advantages. No third harmonic; secondary neutral available for grounding or for 3-phase, 
4-wire supply; suitable for unbalanced 4-wire load, resulting unbalanced voltage being relatively 
small; balanced and unbalanced loads may be applied simultaneously. Disadvantages. NTo pri- 
mary neutral available for grounding; a fault in one phase makes 3-phase unit or bank inoperative, 

Open-Delta. — Advantages. A 3-phase, shell-type transformer can operate in open-delta with one 
damaged phase; a transformer bank consisting of three single-phase units can be operated in an 
open-delta, since a damaged single-phase unit can be removed entirely. Disadvantages. A 3-phase, 
core-type unit usually cannot be operated open-delta because all three phases are magnetically 
interlinked; with delta-connected 3-phase, shell-type transformers, a damaged phase must be 
disconnected and short circuited on itself to prevent voltage being induced by the good phases; to 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


operate a 3-phase, core-type transformer in open-delta, the damaged phase must remain open 
circuited and yet be capable of withstanding normal voltage induced in it from the other phase 
windings; when connected open-delta, current in each transformer is 30° out of phase with voltage 
and transformer operates at 86.6% power factor if load is non-inductive. Capacity of a 3-phase 
transformer, or of a 3-phase bank, connected open-delta, with the damaged phase cut out is 
6.86 X 0.666 » 0.58, or 58% of the bank rating. 

CONNECTIONS FOR PHASE TRANSFORMATION.-— Two- or Three-phase to 
Single-phase. — It is practically impossible to transform from polyphase to single phase 
with transformers and obtain balanced conditions. The best method is to simply connect 
the transformer across one phase of a polyphase system. If resulting unbalance is serious, 
a polyphase motor, driving a single-phase generator, should be used. 

Two-phase to Six-phase. — Fig. 23 shows the double-T connection usually used to 
operate a 6-phase synchronous converter from a 2-phase supply. The cost of a standard 

6-phase converter so con- 
nected may be less than 
2-phase transformers and 
special 2-phase converters. 

The T-connection re- 
quires two special trans- 
formers of equal impe- 
dance, each with two low- 
voltage windings so con- 
nected as to be displaced 
1S0°, giving the 6-phase 
relation. Each transfor- 
mer must have a capacity 15% greater than half the input required by the converter. 
Starting taps and a neutral tap complicate connections considerably. 

Three-phase to Two-phase. — The most common connection is the Scott-connection, 
Fig. 24, using two transformers, T-connected on the 3-phase side, consisting of main and 
teaser windings. The teaser has 86.6% of the number of turns in the main winding. 
On the 2-phase side, both windings are identical and independent for supplying the 
2-phase, 4-wire system. 

Usually main and teaser transformers are identical. The 3-phase winding of each 
has a 50% and 86.6% tap. When used as a teaser, one unit will have 13.4% of its winding 
idle. The Scott-connection thus requires 6.7% more copper than single-phase trans- 
formers delivering the same power. 

Three-phase to Six-phase transformation is required for standard 6-phase synchronous 
converters. Four different transformer connections can be used. The most common, is 
the diametrical, which requires only one low- voltage winding on each transformer. See 
Fig, 25. The two leads of each secondary winding are connected to diametrically opposite 
points on the converter armature. See Fig. 26. With this 
connection it is possible to operate the 0-phase converter at 
reduced output with one transformer out of service. 

PARALLEL OPERATION OF TRANSFORMERS.— Two 
transformers having the same ratio, and proper impedance, 
can be connected in parallel if polarity, phase rotation and 
angular displacement are the same. Delta-delta and star- 
star transformers have correct angular displacement, when 
the polarity and the phase rotation are correct. "With delta- 
star or star-delta transformers, correct adj ustment can be made 
by proper sequence of leads. If voltage diagrams are available 
for the transformers to be parallelled, it is only necessary that 
these diagrams coincide and that corresponding terminals be 
connected together. Leads which are to be connected will be at 
the same potential, which is the basic requirement for parallel operation. When voltage 
diagrams coincide, polarity and phase rotation must agree. When transformer leads are 
marked in accordance with the N.E.L.A. and A.I.E.E. standard markings, it is only 
necessary to connect similarly lettered leads together. 

Three-phase transformers can be grouped according to their angular displacements. 
See Fig. 27. To operate in parallel transformers must belong to the same group. One 
group cannot be changed to another by interchange of external leads. For instance, two 
delta-delta transformers, one of group 1 and the other of group 2, cannot be operated in 
parallel. Table 13 shows operative and inoperative connection. 

Effect of Ratio on Parallel Operation. — Circulating currents will flow in the winding 
of parallel-connected transformers of unequal ratios of high and low voltage windings. 
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Table 13. — Operative and. Inoperative Parallel Connections for Transformers 



| Operative Parallel Connections 

I Inoperative Parallel Connections 


| Low- voltage Side 

| High-voltage bide 

I Low-voltage Side 

1 High-voltage Side 


Bank A 

Bank B 

Bank A 

Bank B 

Bank A 

Bank B 

Bank A 

Bank B 

1 

Delta 

Delta 

Delta 

Delta 

Delta 

Delta 

Delta 

Star 

2 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Delta 

Delta 

Star 

Delta 

3 

Delta 

Star 

Delta 

Star 

Star 

Star 

Delta 

Star 

4 

Star 

Delta 

Star 

Delta 

Star 

Stax 

Star 

Delta 

5 

Delta 

Delta 







6 

Delta 

Star 

Star 

Delta 





7 

Star 

Star 

Delta 

Delta 





8 

Star 

Delta 

Delta 

Star 






This current is equal to the difference of the two secondary voltages, divided by the sum 
of the impedances, Z\ and Z%, expressed in ohms or percent, of the two transformers. 
That is, I c = (ei— -f Z 2 ) 


ErAMTLn. — Assume a voltage difference of 2% 
and an impedance of 4% in each transformer. Per- 
cent of circulating current, J c , then will be 
I c - 2 X 100/(4 + O = 25%. 

The circulating current therefore is 25% of normal in 
both windings of the transformers. It adds to the load 
current in the transformer having the higher voltage 
and subtracts from the load current in the other. 

The A.I.E.E, standards give the voltage 
ratio of a transformer as the ratio of root- 
mean-sqnare primary terminal voltage to the 
root-mean-square secondary terminal voltage 
under specified conditions of load. 

Effect of Impedance on Parallel Opera- 
tion. — Impedance of a transformer is the voltage 
drop at normal load in percent of normal volt- Fig. 27. Three-phase Transformer Connec- 
age. It is the resultant of the two components, tions According to Angular Displacement 
resistance drop in phase with current, and the 

reactance drop 90° out of phase -with current. For successful parallel operation, the ohmic 
impedance of transformers must be in. inverse proportion to the load which they axe to 
carry, so that voltage drop from no load to full load is the same in all units, both in 
magnitude and phase. Generally, total resistance is small as compared with reactance. 

POLARITY OF TRANSFORMERS refers to voltage vector relations of transformer 
leads as brought outside the tank, both high and low voltage leads being in the same 
order. See Fig. 28. Polarity is the relative direction of induced voltage from Hi to . 
as compared with that from . to Xj, both being in the same order with respect to the 

tank. Polarity can be additive or subtrac- 




Su.'btractlvs- Additive 

Polurlty Tolarittf 

Arrow represent Voltages 


Fig. 28. Transformer 
Polari ty 



Fig. 29. Connec- 
tions for Test- 
ing Transformer 
Polarity 


tive, as indicated, and depends on direction 
of winding. 

A.I.E.E. standards provide that trans- 
former lead designations also shall indicate 
polarity. When leads are so marked, polarity 
of transformers is subtractive when Hi and JTi 
are adjacent, and additive when Hi is diago- 
nally opposite 

Test for Polarity. — See Fig. 29. Connect one 
high voltage lead to the opposite low voltage lead, 
E to C. Apply- voltage at AB and measure voltage 
between A and B and A and D. If T'i is greater 
than r, polarity is additive; if less it is subtractive. 


AUTO-TRANSFORMERS have parts of a winding in common in the primary and 
secondary circuits. For a given service, the advantages of auto-transformers are lower 
cost, greater efficiency, better regulation, smaller size, smaller exciting current. 

A_n auto- transformer transforms only a part of the total kva., the rest flowing directly 
to the load circuit. Percent transformation is the same as percent voltage transformation, 
based on high voltage. For example, if voltage is raised 10% only 10% of the kva. sup- 
plied to the load is transformed. Therefore, physical capacity of the auto-transformer 
need be only 10% of the total load kva. Capacity/ output = (1 — E%)/E^ where Fiand 
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?2 = respectively, high, and low line voltage. See Fig. 30 for comparison of voltage and 
current rel at ions of an auto-transformer and a transformer. 

D isad v antages of Auto-transformers are: cl. High stresses due to external short circuits because 
of the low percentage impedance. Thus, if the ratio of equivalent capacity to output is 10%, the 
short circuit current will be ten times as large and the short circuit stress 100 times as large as for a 
transformer whose line voltage is constant, b. Because of metallic connection between high and 
low voltage circuits, a disturbance in either circuit affects the other; thus a ground on the high 
voltage side may subject the low voltage circuit and its connected apparatus to high-voltage line 
voltage. 

AIR-COOLED AUTO-TRANSFORMERS can be used 
profitably with voltages of 600 or less for both power and 
lighting as follows: 

Lighting. — 1. To insulate lighting circuits from power 
circuits. 2. To boost low line voltage. 3. To operate low- 
voltage portable lamps in damp locations, where 32 volts 
may be advisable. 4. "Where permitted, to step-down a 
power circuit voltage for light, thus eliminating separate 
lighting circuits. 5. To operate low-voltage lamps where Tig £0*. „Y alt :t ge ^ nti G . urr « at 
concentrated illumination is desired, and where lights are a ®d luto-trLeformeM° rm ^ 
subject to vibration. 

Power. — 1. To step-down power distribution voltages from 460 to 575 volts, to 
supply lighting- or other 115 volt circuits, with resultant lower line losses, reduced copper 
cost and improved voltage regulation. 2. To operate low-voltage portable tools from 
power circuits instead of lighting circuits, giving the advantage of low power rates. 
3. To operate 32- volt portable tools in packing plants, mines, tank cars, etc. 4. To 
balance the voltage on a single-phase, 3-wire system, and prevent under-voltages which 
would result in unsatisfactory operation of equipment. 5. Boosting or bucking the 
voltage of single- or 3-phase circuits, in order to operate equipment requiring more ox less 
than the distribution voltage. 6. When phase change is made on a power system, to 
transform from 3- to 2-phase, in order to permit use of equipment that otherwise would 
be discarded. 

Ratings. — Standard air-cooled transformers are available for fre- 
quencies of 25, 50, and 60 cycles in Bizes of from 0.05 to 50 kva., 
single-phase; of from 1 to 250 kva., 3-phase, 60-cycle, for boosting 
voltage; and from 1 to 50 kva., 60-cycle, for changing 3-phase to 
2-phase, or 2-phase to 3-phase. 

Typical connections are shown in Bigs. 31, 32, and 33. 

Price. — Approximate 1935 prices per kva. of single-phase, 60- 
cycle units are shown in Tig. 34. 50-cycle transformers will coat 
from 5% to 10% more, and 25-cycle units approximately 40% more 
than 60-cycle units. 

Limitations. — Air-cooled auto-transformers should not be used 
where isolation must be maintained between phases in phase trans- 
formation. They can 
be used only on those 
two-phase systems in 
which phases are other- 
wise isolated, or in 
which the connection 
between phases, of any 
of its connected ap- 
paratus, corresponds 
precisely to that of the 
auto-transformer. 

TRANSFORMER 
COOLING 


n naan 

F m. 31. Typioal Winding 
Diagram for Air-cooled 
Transformer 


Fig. 32. Winding Diagram 
of Three Single-phase, Air- 
cooled Auto-transformer 
Units Connected as a 3- 
phase Bank 
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1 2, and 3 1, 2, and 4 4, 6, and 3 
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4 and 5, 4*v»ire Unee- S-wirc lines- 
6 wad 7 1 and 2, 1 and 2, 

3 and 4 2 and 3 

Fig. 33. Winding Dia- 
grams for Phase-changing 
Transformers and Auto- 
transformers 

Transformer Connections 
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Fig. 34. Approximate 1935 Prices of Stan- INSULATING LIQ- 
dard Air-cooled 60-cycle Transformers and BID. — Mineral oils 
Auto-transformers h ave reached a 

standard of quality, but are inflammable. The codes require oil-cooled transformers to be 
placed either out of doors or in fireproof vaults. This limits installations as regards location. 

Pyranol now available as a cooling and insulating fluid for transformers is non-inflam- 
mable. The 1935 revision of the National Electrical Code permits installation of pyranol- 
fitiled transformers indoors, with many restrictions applying to oil-insulated transformer 
installations eliminated. The advantages of pyranol transformers are: 1. Gan be in- 
stalled indoors without expense of fireproof vaults. 2. All gases derived from the insu- 
lating fluid are non-inflammable and non-explosive. 3. Can be installed directly at load 
centers, providing improved voltage regulation and efficiency. 
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GENERATED POWER 

1. CAPACITY REQUIRED 

In. comparing cost of generated power with tliat of purchased power the analysis must 
consider: 1. Fixed charges on. initial investment, including cost of space, building and 
equipment; these charges cover interest, taxes, insurance, depreciation and obsolescence. 
2 . Cost of operation including labor, maintenance, fuel and supplies. 3, Present trend 
toward lower rates for purchased power. 4. Future power requirements. 

REQUIRED GENERATIN' G PLANT CAPACITY depends on the amount and char- 
acter of load and the proportions of total connected load that will come on the generators 
at any one time. It is determined by multiplying the connected load in each department 
by its demand factor and dividing the result by the diversity factor. 

Demand Factor is the ratio (actual maximum demand 4- connected load). Seep. 15—04. 

Demand of an Installation or System is (A.I.E.E. standards) the load which is drawn 
from the source of supply at the receiving terminals, averaged over a suitable and specified 
interval of time. It is expressed in kw., kva., amperes or other suitable units. Maximum 
demand is the greatest of all demands which have occurred during a given period., as 
determined by measurement with a maximum demand meter. The most common inter- 
vals of time used are 15 and 30 min. 

Diversity Factor takes account of the number of maximum demands of departmental 
loads that are likely to occur at the same time. Diversity factor is the ratio (sum of max- 
imum demand of departmental loads 4- maximum demand of total load). Table 1, from 
E. W. Lloyd, shows demand and load factors of typical industries in the Chicago district. 


Table 1. — Demand and Load Factors of Chicago Consumers, Combined Power and Light. 


Kind of Business 

Load 

Factor, 

percent 

of 

8760-hr. 

Year 

Demand 
Factor, 
Ratio of 
Actual 
Maximum 
to Con- 
nected Load, 
percent 

Bund of Business 

Load 

Factor, 

percent 

of 

8760-hr. 

Year 

Demand 
Factor, 
Ratio of 
Actual 
Maximum 
to Con- 
nected Load, 
percent 

Biscuit manufacturers 

35 

55 

Machine shops 

26 

55 


18 

45 


20 

75 


25 

65 


30 

75 

Brass and iron beds. ...... 

20 

60 

Paint, lead and ink ma.nu- 



Brass manufacturing 

28 

50 

facturers 

23 

45 

Breweries 

45 

60 

Paper-box manufacturers . 

25 

50 

Butter and creamers ...... 

20 

60 

Plumbing and pipe fitting. 

26 

55 


30 

70 


50 

90 


1 8 

45 


50 

30 

Clothing manufacturers . . . 

15 

55 

Power buildings 

27 

40 

Clubs (large) 

40 

85 

Railroad depots 

50 

50 

Department stores (large) . 

30 

55 

Refrigeration 

50 

90 

Electrical manufacturing. . 

25 

55 

Restaurants (large) 

50 

60 

Electroplating 

25 

75 

Restaurants (small) 

30 

70 

Engraving and printing . . . 

19 

60 

Saw manufacturers 

30 

55 

Express companies 

40 

60 

Screw manufacturers 

30 

75 

Fertilizer manufacturing. . . 

75 

40 

Seed cleaners 

25 

55 

Forge shops 

30 

49 

Sheet-metal manufacturers 

18 

70 

FonrifiriftR . . . 

15 

75 

Soap manufacturers 

25 

60 

Furniture manufacturing . . , 

28 

65 

Spice mills 

20 

55 

Glov© manufacturing 

25 

55 

Stone cutters 

17 

55 

Grfu.il 

10 

75 

Structural steel 

22 

40 

Grocers (wholesale) 

20 

55 

Textile mills 

20 

65 

Hotels (] 

50 

40 

Theaters 

16 

60 

Hotels (sm&ll) 

35 

50 

Twine mills 

30 

60 

Ice cream manufacturing. . 

45 

75 

Wood- working 

28 

65 

Jewelry manufacturing. . . . 

18 

50 

Woolen mills 

27 

80 

Laundries 

25 

70 





Example.— Determine generator capacity for two load groups fed by separate radial feeders 
from the generator bus. Connected load onfeeder No. 1, 1000 kva., demand factor, 0.7 . Connected 
load onfeeder Wo. 2, 500 kva., demand factor, 0.5. Maximum demand on feeder No. 1, 0.7 X 1000 
= 700 kva.; onfeeder No. 2, 0.5 X 500 = 250 kva. Assume the diversity factor to be 14. Maxi- 
mum demand of total load then is (250 ■+- 70O)/1.4 = 680 kva., which is the required generator 
capacity. 
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Reserve Capacity equal to the largest generating unit in. the power plant should be 
provided in order to carry maximum loads with one unit shut down. The degree of 
reliability required largely determines reserve capacity. With interconnected plants, 
reserve capacity can be a much smaller percentage of total generating capacity than with 
independent plants. From 10 to 25% often is sufficient when several sources of power 
are available. 

Size of Generating Units. — The character of the load as shown by the load factor, 
and average daily load curves which would apply to the plant under consideration, deter- 
mine the most economical sizes of individual generating units. 

Load Factor is the ratio (average load -r peak load) for a specified period of time. Peat 
load on the generator will be determined over a period of 30 min. or 1 hr. Average load 
would be taken as for one day, month, or year. Power plant operating costs per unit of 
energy used decrease with increase of load factor. Operating expense will vary with the 
size of generating unit. The efficiency of large units operating below rated load is low. 
Operating charges such as fuel and labor do not decrease in proportion to the load. 

LOAD CURVES are plotted with kw. load 
for any time interval as ordinates and the 
time intervals (usually 1 hr.) as abscissas. The 
curve is made daily. Such a curve is useful 
for plant analysis and for predicting magni- 
tude and character of load on the power 
plant. It will include characteristics of all 
departmental loads, which will be well estab- 
lished in existing manufacturing plants. In 
determining power requirements for a new 
enterprise, predictions can be made on the 
basis of machinery to be installed. A study 
of existing plants using the same type of 
machinery is a good guide in applying correct 
diversity and demand factors to individual 
machines and load groups. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical daily load curve of 
an industrial plant load. An approximate 
daily load curve can be obtained hy averaging daily curves for two typical months. The 
area under the curve is the total output required in kw.-hr. for a typical day. 

In Fig. 1, A is a chronological curve showing amount of load and time at -which it occurs. B is 
the load-duration curve derived from A. In B r the magnitude of the load is plotted against the 
number of hours it exists. For any load-ordinate of the duration curve, the abscissa shows the total 
number of hours during the day that the load has been on the generator. To prepare the load- 
duration curve from the daily load curve, tabulate the load for each hour according to magnitude. 
Then plot these loads as ordinates, beginning with the maximum at the left and the time accumu- 
lating along the abscissas. When plant load curve is established, size and number of generating 
units can be fixed. 

LARGE vs. SMALL GENERATING UNITS. — Generally, for small power plants, 
with low load factor, the most economical installation is several small generating units. 
Tor large plants, with high load factor, fewer units of larger size probably will be best. 

In Fig. 1, the load-duration curve shows that for 24 hr. per day the load is 190 kw. or more; for 
22 hr., 200 kw. or more; for 18 3/2 hr., 250 kw. or more; for 17 hr., 300 kw. or more; for 11 hr., 
400 kw. or more; for 10 hr., S00 kw. or more; and for 9 hr. the load is between 900 and 1000 kw. 
Five 250-kw. units would meet the needs, and provide a spare 250-kw. unit for the initial load. 
Four 300-kw. units would fit the curve well, with one unit in use at night at not less than approxi- 
mately 65% load. This would provide 200 kw. spare capacity, and if one unit is shutdown, the other 
three units can carry the peak load. Future requirements, however, may dictate three 50O-kw. units. 

Future Growth must be considered in power plant design., in order to provide initially 
sufficient space for additional generating equipment. Size of individual units and reserve 
capacity must be determined on the basis of probable future loads. Thus, if the plant load 
of Fig. 1 should double in a few years, nine 250-kw. units would be poor economy, and 
five 500-kw. units would be better. 

2. ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATORS 

Electric generators generally are classified as alternating current (A.C.) and direct 
current (D.C.). 

ALTERNATING CURRENT GENERATORS generate a voltage, which in. an external 
circuit causes current to flow alternately in opposite directions. This current builds up 
to maximum, returns to zero, and builds up to maximum in the reverse direction according 
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Fig. 1. Typical Industrial Plant Load 
Curves for Average Day of Year 
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t° i = Im, sin 6, where i = current at any instant ; I m = maximum current; 9 =* angular 
position of field pole with respect to armature conductor, expressed in electrical degrees. 

Frequency is the number of current reversals per second. If speed of generator is 
given in r.p.m., and the frequency f in cycles per second, / *= pnj2, where p = number 
of poles, and n = r.p.m./60. 

Construction.. — Generators larger than 25 kva. have revolving fields with salient poles 
on the rotor for slow speed and medium speed design. High-speed turbine-driven gen- 
erators have field coils wound in slots on the rotor. Armature windings are stationary. 
E.C. excitation is applied to the field coils through collector rings on the rotor shaft. 
Below 25 kva., hoth revolving armatures and revolving fields are used. 

„ Excitation of alternating current generators is at either 125 or 250 volts D.C., usually 
obtained from direct-connected exciters. 

Low-speed Direct-connected Synchronous AC. Generators for direct connection to 
steam and internal combustion, engines range in speed up to 450 r.p.m., 60 cycles, and 
in capacity from 25 to 8750 kva. The standard generator in this classification is supplied 
■with rheostat, foundation, caps and brush holder support, but without base, shaft, bear- 
ings, foundation bolts, or shaft keys. 

Power Factor. — Standard generators are designed for an 80% power factor (lagging! 
load, but can be built for unity or any other power factor required- 

standard Ratings of low-speed engine type generators, in kva. available at generator terminals at 
0.8 power factor, are: 31, 44, 63, 94, 125, 156, 187, 219, 250, 312, 375, 438, 500, 625, 750, 875, 1O0O, 
1125,1250, 1563, 1875, 2188, 2500, 2812, 3 125, 3750, 4380, 5000, 5625, 6250, 7500, 8750, 10,000. The 
ratings are based on the load that the generators are capable of carrying continuously without ex- 
ceeding temperature guarantee. The ratings are on a continuous basis for Diesel or gas engine 
drive and with a 2-hr. overload capacity of 25% for steam engine drive. 

Voltage Ratings are standardized at 240, 480, 600 and 2400 volts. 

Frequencies of 25, 50 and 60 cycles are standard, with the trend away from 25 and 50 cycles. 

Speed Ratings in r.p.m. are: 

60 cycle: 450, 400, 360, 327, 300, 277, 257, 240, 225, 200, 180, 164, 150, 138, 128, 120, 109,100, 90, SO. 
50 cycle: 429,375,333,300,273,250,231,214,200,188,167, 150, 136,125,115,107,100,91,83. 

25 cycle: 375, 300, 250, 214, 188, 108, 150, 136, 125, 115, 107, 100, 94, 83- 

Rated Load Current in amperes is: Single-phase = kva. X 1000/ if; two-phase =» kva. X 
1000/? E; three-phase = kva. X 1000 /\/ZE, where E = rated voltage. 

Overload. — Standard generators can carry 150% of rated-Ioad current for one minute, the 
rheostS'-t being set for rated-load excitation. 

Overspeed. — Operation at 25% overspeed is possible without causing mechanical injury. 
Greater overspeed requires special design . 

Temperature Rise for normal maximum-rated generators, i.e., as applied for internal combustion 
engine drive, operated at rated load until temperature is constant is: Armature core and coils, by 
thermometer, 50° C.; armature coils, by temperature detector, 60° C.; field coils, by resistance, 
60° C. 

For 25%, 2-hr. overload-rated generators, the temperature rise allowed is: 

Rated Load 125% Load, 

Until Constant 2 hr. 

Armature core and coils, by thermometer. . 40° C. 55 °C. 

.Armature coils, by temperature detector.. . 50° C. 65° C. 

Field coils, by resistance 50° C. 65° C. 

Regulation, — "Voltage regulation is the percent rise in voltage from rated load to no load on the 
generator, with the excitation at rated-load value. Regulation for standard generators is: 


Power factor 


0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Full-load regulation, 50° C. 

generator 

40% 

35% 

25% 

Full-load regulation, 40° C. 

generator 

.... 34% 

30% 

20% 


Direction of Rotation (standard) is clockwise when viewed from the exciter end or end opposite 
the driven end. 

Generator Field Rheostats are recommended for all A..C. generators, but may be omitted when: 
a, the generator is excited from its own individual exciter, which is used for no other purpose; b, 
exciter never will be paralleled with other exciters. 

PARALLEL OPERATION OF ENGINE-TYRE GENERATORS is the responsibility 
of the engine builder, as many factors affecting parallel operation are contained in the 
engine and in the characteristics of the equipment connected to the system with which 
the generator must parallel. (See N.E.M.A. Motor and Generator Standards, Publica- 
tion No. 34—22). Two generators driven by reciprocating engines, and connected in par- 
allel, supplying power to a steady load, may transfer power back and fortlj due to 
pulsations in engine torque. The magnitude of the interchange depends on engine and 
generator characteristics and the total WR* of engine flywheels and generator rotors. 
It may be sufficient to increase mechanical stresses, produce excessive heating in the 
generators, or even cause them to pull out of synchronism. A power pulsation of 66% 
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is the maximum that safely may be allowed if injurious heating or other undesirable 
conditions are to be avoided. 

In order to determine paralleling conditions, the folio-wing information on each engine 
and generator is necessary: For the engine. — 1. Horsepower rating. 2. Number of 
cylinders. 3. Number of stroke cycles. 4:. Single or double acting. 5. Amount of 
continuous unbalance of any one cylinder. 6. Maximum periodic displacement of the 
rotor in either direction from the position of uniform rotation. 7. WR l of flywheel, lb.-ft. 2 
For the generator. — 1. Kva. rating. 2. Power factor. 3. Frequency. 4. Speed, r.pxn. 
5. WF? of rotor, lb.-ft. 2 6. Fr, synchronizing power, or rate of change of power with 
respect to displacement angle, expressed in kw. per radian. With this information avail- 
able, the commonly accepted method for preliminary determination for successful parallel 
operation is as follows : 

Total flywheel effect of each of the units operating in parallel shall be such that: a, maximum 
periodic displacement of rotor in either direction from its position of uniform rotation will not exceed 
3 l/s electrical deg.; b, natural frequency of oscillation will differ at least 20% from frequency of any- 
forced impulse of any of the engines operating in parallel; c, engine governors shall not create or 
sustain an oscillation; d, the curves (percent speed vs. percent load) of the several engines in parallel 
shall be alike; e, engines shall be so adjusted that each cylinder will contribute its share of turning 
effort. 

Critical Frequencies to be avoided are: a, For a 4~cych engine , particularly one half of the revo- 
lutions of the engine crank, but also the revolutions of the crank; b, For a S'cycle engine, particularly 
the revolutions of the engine crank, but also twice the revolutions of the crank. 

To avoid dangerous values of flywheel effect, in any given unit, the natural frequency at which 
the rotor tends to oscillate can be changed by changing the flywheel effect as indicated in the equa- 
tion F m 35,20O/7iV(Pr X f)/WJR 2 , where F ~ natural frequency in periods or beats per min.; n 
=s rev. per min..; Pr *= kw. input to generator at synchronous speed, corresponding to torque 
exerted on rotor per radian displacement; f «* frequency of generator, cycles per sec.; WR® = total 
flywheel effect, lb.-ft. 2 . WR- and Pjj are given in manufacturers’ specifications for engine type 
generators. 

Example. — F or a 60-cycle, 150-r.p.m. direct-connected generator -with Pr — 1420, and driven 
by a 4-cycle engine, the natural frequency must not be between 60 and 90 nor 120 and ISO periods 
per min. That is, total WR^ (flywheeL and generator) must not lie between 1,305,000 and 480,000 
lb.-ft®, nor between 526,000 and 145,000 lb.-ft*. 

The combined natural frequency of two units operating in parallel can be determined from. 


where F 1+2 *= natural frequency of two units in parallel; (Pjj)i, (Fr)2 = synchronizing power 
of units operating in parallel as defined above; Pi, P 2 = number of poles on each unit; WRfi, 

WRz 2 *= total flywheel effect of each. unit. The above rules are approximate, hut will cover most 
applications. 

For discussion, of parallel operation of generators driven by reciprocating engines, 
see F. E. Doherty and F. F. Franklin, Design of Flywheels for Reciprocating Machinery, 
Trans. A.S.M.E., xlii, p. 523, 1920, and H. V. Putnam, Oscillation and Fesonance in 
Systems of Parallel Connected Synchronous Machines, Jour. Franklin Inst., May, June 
1924. 

TORSIONAL VIBRATION.— N.E.M.A. Standards Publication No. 34-22, Item 
MG- 15— 84, states that since factors which affect torsional vibration are contained prin- 
cipally in the design of the engine . . ., the responsibility for avoiding torsional vibration 
shall rest with the engine builder. Since design of the generator rotor is an important 
factor which must be considered, generator builder will give complete information in so far 
as generator design affects torsional vibration. He will furnish the engine builder with 
flywheel effect, weight of generator rotor, and any other Information such as stiffness of 
spider, as engine builder may need to successfully design the combined unit. Shaft 
diameter will be specified by the engine builder. . . . Before generator spider and such 
part of the shaft as may be supplied by generator builder are manufactured, final drawings 
of the same are to be submitted to the engine builder for approval in so far as their design 
affects torsional vibration. 

LIGHT FLICKER in lamps connected to the circuit may be produced by internal 
combustion engine-generator units. Flicker is due to pulsations in driving torque, which 
originate in the engine and produce periodic variation in speed, with resultant variation 
in generator terminal voltage. The frequency of the variation will be the same as the 
frequency of torque pulsations in the engine. Whether or not flicker is objectionable 
depends on the frequency and magnitude of voltage fluctuation. 

Fig. 2 shows relation between flicker and voltage variation. Accurate measurement 
of the degree of light flicker is difficult. Voltage variations producing flicker are too 
small to be indicated on the ordinary voltmeter, and the only device that appears to be 
satisfactory for measurement of power pulsations is the oscillograph. Frequency and 
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magnitude of power pulsations should be considered in engine design. The power pulsa- 
tion. produced by any engine-generator unit can be reduced by using the proper amount 
of inertia or flywheel effect. 

• EFFICIENCIES of standard low-speed synchronous generators, engine- 

driven, have been standardized by N.E.M.A. See Publication No. 34-24. Efficiencies 
are determined by including J 2 It losses of stator and rotor coils at 75° G., core losses and 
stray load losses, but excluding losses of field rhe- 
ostat, exciter, windage and bearing friction. Effi- 
ciencies are for 80% power factor generators; approx- 
imate full load values range from 82% for a 31 Eva. 
generator to 97% for a 10,000 kva. generator. To 
include exciter losses, deductions are made from stand- 
ard values, ranging from 0.2% for generator efficien- 
cies of 96.2 and above, to 1.6% for generator efficiencies 
of 82.2. Similar deductions can. be made for rheostat 
losses, but only if generator is excited from a D.C. 
bus where voltage cannot be varied. A deduction from 
standard full-load efficiency of 0.5% is made for windage 
and bearing friction losses for machines with one, 
two or three bearings. Pig. 3 shows typical approxi- 
mate efficiencies of engine type generators without base, 

shaft or bearings. Average for i 15-volt, 6(Myatfe M; 



Approximate Paces of standard 60-cycle engine-type A.C 
generators including direct-connected exciters are given in Fig, 4. These prices are based ojq 1935 
figures. 

Weights and Dimensions of engine-type A.C. generators are given in Table 2 for representative 
standard ratings, also W£ 2 and required D.C. excitation. 

Construction. — Frames are fabricated. Sides are cut from heavy steel plate, and a -wrapper 
plate is formed around outside periphery and welded to the end plates. Stacking studs hold armar 
ture or stator punchings between the side plates. Both east-iron and fabricated rotor spiders are 
used. 


Amortisseux -windings consist of hard drawn copper bars built into the field pole faces and 
silver-soldered into copper end segments at each end of every field pole, to form a short circuited 
path for induced currents. These windings are recommended for generators dir ect connected to 
internal combustion engines to help dampen oscillations set up by the pulsating torque of the 
engine. 


HIGH-SPEED SYNCHRONOUS A.C. GENERATORS are generators of 500 r.p.m. 
and over, and built either for belt drive or direct connection, with or without direct- 
connected exciters. 


Standard Ratings in kva. available at generator terminals at 0.8 power factor are: 1.25, 2.5,3.75, 
6.3, 9.4, 12.5, 18.7, 25, 31, 44, 63, 94, 125, 156, 187, 219, 250, 312, 375, 438, 500, 625, 750, 875, 
1000, 1125, 1250, 1563, 1875, 2188, 2500, 2812, 3125, 3750, 4380, 5000. 



Fig. 3. Approximate Normal Full-load Efficiencies of 
Low-speed, Engine-driven Synchronous Generators 


Fig. 4. Approximate 1935 Prices of A.C. 

eed, Engine-type Synchronous Gen- 
Including Direct— connected Ex- 


erators, 

citers 


Speed Ratings are: 60-cycle, 1SOO, 1200, 900, 720, 600, 514 ; 50-cycle, 1500, 1000, 750, 600, 500; 
25-cycle, 750, 500. 

Standard Voltages are: Up to and including 25 kva., 1800 r.p.m., 120 and 240 volts only; up 
to 25 kva., 120Or.p.m. and less, 240,480 and 600 volts; 25 kva. and above, 240, 480, 600 and 2400 volts. 

Temperature Rise, Overload, Overspeed, Direction of Rotation, and Regulation for standard 
high-speed generators are the same as for low-speed, engine type generators. See p. 15—23. 

Construction. — Revolving armatures are usual for 1800 r.p.m. generators up to and including 25 
kva., 3-phaae, 6Q-cycle, with power taken from slip rings. Field poles are stationary. All other 
ratings are of the conventional revolving field, salient pole type. 
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ELECTRIC 


Bearings of standard generators are not designed to support any weight except that of the rotor 
Endshield type bearings are standard for generators up to approximately 1000 kva. at speeds of 
514 to 1800 r.p.m. inclusive. Pedestal type bearings are usual on generators larger than 1000 kva. at 
speeds of 514 to 1800 r.p.m. 

EFFECT OF ATTITUDE ON GENERATOR RATINGS.— Rating and temperature rise 
are based on cooling air of not over 40“ C. and altitude not over 1000 meters or 3300 ft 

When altitude exceeds 3300 
ft. an. allowance is made of 
1% temperature rise for each 
330 ft. 



Pig. 5. Approximate 1935 Prices of A.C. High-speed Genera- 
tors, including Direct-connected Exciters 


Example. — R equired the 
operating temperature at 3300 
ft. of a generator to operate at 
40° C. rise at 7425 ft. Solution. 
7425 - 3300 = 4125; 4125/330 
= 12.5; 12.5 X 0.01 * 0.125; 

1.00 - 0.125 - 0.875. 
Temperature rise at 3300 ft. ** 
40 X 0.875 = 35° C. 

Prices of High-speed A.C. 
Generators. — Fig. 5 shows ap- 
proximate 1935 prices of stan- 
dard generators. 

Approximate Weights and 
Dimensions of standard high- 
speed A.C. generators are given 
in Table 3. 


Efficiencies.— Tig. 6 shows full load efficiencies of representative high-speed AC. 
generators, including PR losses of stator and rotor coils at 75° C., but excluding losses of 
rheostat, exciter, core, stray load, windage and bearing friction. Efficiencies are deter- 
mined and all tests made in accordance with 1927 A..I.E.E. standards. 


Table 2. — Weights and Dimensions of Standard Engine-type A.C. Generators 


Kva. 

Rev. 

per 

Min. 

WR* 

Synchronizing 
Power, kw. 

PR 

Maximum 

Excitation, 

kw. 

JNet 

Weight, 

lb.* 

Dimensions, : 

in. 

High 

Wide 

hong 


f 450 

440 


2. 1 

1,660 

37 

40 

28 

31 

{ 300 

846 

89 

2.3 

2,120 

44 

46 

29 


f 450 

600 


2. 8 

2,1 30 

37 

40 

31 

63 

{ 300 

1,750 

19 1 

3.3 

2,860 

57 

62 

32 


f 450 

1,880 

391 

3.6 

2,920 

57 

62 

32 

125 

j 300 

2,600 

.... 

4. 8 

3,720 

57 

62 

36 


l 200 

6,900 

403 

9. 2 

4,940 

67 

75 

36 


f 450 

2,750 

% 552 

4. 5 

3,850 

57 

62 

36 

187 

{ 300 

6,770 

563 

5. 1 

5,060 

67 

75 

36 


l 200 

14,660 

548 

6. 3 

6,640 

74 

89 

36 


r 450 

4,500 


5. 4 

4,430 

63 

68 

36 

250 

| 300 

7,150 

783 

6. 5 

5,230 

67 

75 

36 


1 200 

1 5,380 

760 

9.2 

6,850 

74 

89 

36 


r 450 

7,000 


7. 8 

7,970 

64 

69 

50 


J 300 

20,000 

1500 

9.7 

10,100 

75 

91 

44 

500 


33,400 

1300 

11.7 

1 1,050 

79 

99 

43 


l 120 

136,200 

1485 

16.5 

19,380 

107 

145 

45 


( 450 

1 1,600 


9.9 

9,820 

68 

77 

54 


300 

23,400 

2270 

13.8 

1 1,850 

75 

91 

50 

750 

| 200 

59,000 

2190 

13. 2 

13,690 

89 

1 13 

43 


l 120 

144,700 

2200 

23.0 

19,890 

107 

145 

45 


r 450 

14,500 


1 1.7 

12,400 

68 

77 

61 


j 300 

39,000 

2870 

12.0 

14,500 

80 

1 01 

50 

!000 

] 200 

98,000 

275 5 

17.9 

17,220 

97 

1 33 

48 


l 120 

196,400 

3500 

24.0 

25,260 

107 

1 45 

50 


f 300 

120,000 


24. 2 

28,800 

93 

1 23 

68 

7500 

\ 200 

225,000 


28. 2 

29,750 

108 

1 47 

59 


l 120 

640,000 


34. 6 

47,000 

132 

205 

65 

5000 

120 

1,650,000 



89,200 

156 

262 

76 


* Exclusive of weight of direct-connected exciter. 
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Belt Brive. The limits of bearing speed and shaft deflection of two- bearing gen- 
erators for belt drive are shown in Fig, 7. 

3. TURBINE-DRIVEN GENERATORS 

Standard turbine-driven A.C. generators usually are considered in connection "with a 
steam turbine as a combined generating unit. They are so handled as regards price, 
weight, dimensions and efficiency. 

TURBO- GENERATOR DESIGN" AND CONSTRUCTION. — Standard generators 
are designed with enclosed revolving fields, 2-pole, 3-phase, 60-cycles between 500 and 
7500 kw. They operate at 3600 r.p.m., direct-connected to the steam turbine, with, 
direct-connected exciters of 125 or 
250 volts. The frame of the gen- 
erator is supported by feet at the 
sides. 'Within the frame, sheet 
steel laminations are built in sec- 
tions and separated by spacers to 
form ventilating ducts. Laminations 
are slotted to receive armature coils. 

The generator is ventilated by fans 
at both ends of the rotor. Rotors 
are round, with field coils of copper 
ribbon wound edgewise and placed in 
slots in the periphery, and fastened 
by metal wedges. Collector rings 
are of steel. 25-cycle generators are 
driven through reduction gears. 



Tig. 6. Approximate Efficiencies of Standard High-speed 
A.C ~ ~ ’ 


^.C. Generators, 3-phase, 60-cycle 


2000 

17,400 

7500 

53,900 


Standard Ratings in lw. at 0.8 power factor, and the corresponding weights are: 

Rating, kw.: 500 625 750 lOOO 1250 1500 

Weight lb.: 7000 8020 9320 10,750 12,500 14,550 

Rating, kw. : 2500 3000 3500 4000 5000 6000 

Weight, lb.: 22,100 24,900 28,600 31,550 37,700 45,570 

Usual practice includes dimensions of direct-connected turbine-driven generators in the complete 
dimensions of the combined unit, because base and foundation construction is laid out for the 
combined unit. 

Temperature Rise of generators for ambient temperatures of 40° C. and altitude of 3300 ft. or 
less is: armature, 60° C., measured by embedded detectors; field, 85° C., measured by resistance. 
Temperature rise of exciter is: core and windings, 40° 0., measured by thermometer; commutator 
55° C., measured by thermometer. 

REVOLVING- ARMATURE TYPE A.C. TURBINE GENERATORS-— Units of from 
12.5 to 75 kva. are available for operation at 
3600 r.p.m., 60-cycle, 3-phase. The arma- 
ture is wound on the rotor, and power is 
taken off at collecter rings on the shaft. 

Field poles are stationary. Voltages are 
limited to 240 and 480 volts. 

Standard Ratings at 0.8 power factor are: 10, 

15, 20, 25, 35, 50, and 60 kw. Direct-current 
units also are available in these ratings to oper- 
ate at 3600 r.p.m., direct-connected, 250 volts. 

GEARED TURBINE GENERATOR 
SETS from 75 to 400 kw. inclusive are 
available in standard units, consisting of 
high-speed turbines and speed reducing 
gears direct-connected to either an A.C. 
or D.C. generator. These sets are used to .p lG 
obtain minimum steam consumption by 
operating the turbine at its most efficient 
speed, which is different from that of the standard high-speed generator at either 56 or 
60 cycles. D.C. geared units operate at 1S00 r.p.m. for ratings of 75 and 100 kw. .All 
ratings from 125 to 400 kw. inclusive operate at 1200 r.p.m. fc>ee standard high-speed 
D.C. generators, p. 15-31. 

Standard Ratings in kw. of A.C. (0.8 power factor) and D.C. generators are: 75, 100, 125, 150, 
200, 250, 300 and 400 kw. 

Standard Voltage Ratings are: A.C., 240, 480, 600, 2400 volts. D.C., 125 and 250 volts, for 
2-wire, or 125/250 volts for 3- wire. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


approximate Prices of A.C. and. D.C. turbine-driven generator units, including turbines, in 
standard industrial sizes, axe shown in Fig. 8. Ail D.C. generators are 250 volts and all A.C. genera- 
tors are 0.8 power factor, 3-phase, 60 cycles. Prices for 50-cycle turbine-generator sets are approxi- 
mately 12% higher; 25-cycle sets are approximately 20 to 25% higher. 

Weights and Dimensions of turbine generator sets corresponding to curve A, Fig. 8, are given in 
Table 4. Table 5 applies to curves B and C, Table 6 to curve D and Table 7 to curve E. 

EXCITERS for A.C. generators are supplied direct-connected or for belt drive. The 
standard exciter is shunt-wound, rated at 125 volts, 40° C. temperature rise, with 1.15 
service factor. 


Table 3. — Weights and Dimensions of Standard High-speed A.C. Generators 

60 cycles, 3-phase 


Kva. 

Revolutions 

per 

Minute 

WR- 

Maximum 

Excitation, 

kw. 

Net 

Weight, 

lb.* 

Dimensions, in.* 

High 

Wide 

Long 


f 1800 

4.9 

0.225 

435 

18 

18 

32 

6.3 

{ 1200 

15. 


765 

22 

21 

40 


l 720 

85. 

.65 

1,540 

29 

28 

48 


f 1800 

6.4 

.25 

485 

18 

18 

34 

12.5 

\ 1200 

15. 

.6 

765 

22 

21 

40 


l 720 

85. 

.8 

1,540 

29 

28 

48 


f 1800 

T9. 5 

.4 

955 

24 

23 

42 

25 ■ 

\ 1200 

39. 

.8 

1,100 

25 

25 

43 


l 720 

85. 

1 .2 

1,540 

29 

28 

48 


r 1800 

75. 


1,950 

29 

28 

51 


1 1200 

102. 

i .25 

1,775 

29 

28 

52 

63 

I 720 

225. 

1 .8 

2,375 

32 

31 

57 


1 514 

490. 

2.7 

4,135 

45 

44 

61 


r 1800 

175. 

1 .2 

2,950 

32 

31 

61 


I 1200 

225. 

1 .8 

2,375 

32 

31 

57 

1 25 

1 720 

490. 


4,140 

45 

44 

61 


l 514 

1740. 

3 ! 2 

4,950 

55 

54 

61 


r 1800 

470. 

1.6 

5,040 

39 

39 

68 

187 

I 1200 

450. 

2.25 

3,635 

39 

39 

66 


1 720 

1140. 

3.8 

5,790 

50 

49 

i 67 


l 514 

2400. 

4.0 

6,575 

55 

54 

65 


f 1200 

535. 

2.4 

4,085 

55 

54 

65 

250 

\ 720 

1140. 

4.4 

5,790 

50 

49 

67 


l 514 

3400. 

4.5 

7,760 

55 

54 

79 


r 1200 

800. 

3.3 

4,955 

39 

39 

73 

375 

] 720 

1900. 

5.0 

7,435 

50 

49 

76 


l 514 

4000. 

5.3 

9,200 

55 

54 

82 


f 1200 

1170. 


7,600 

45 

44 

84 

625 

^ 720 

3000. 

6.6 

10,400 

50 

49 

84 


l 514 

6400. 

8.0 

12,500 

55 

54 

90 


( 1200 

1400. 

5.0 

9,200 

45 

44 

88 

750 

| 720 

4800. 

6.8 

11 ,500 

55 

54 

86 


* Weights and dimensions of exciters are not included. 


Length 
Width. 
Height . 


Table 4.— Dimensions and "Weights of Condensing Turbine-generator Sets 

500 to 7500 ikw., 60 cycles, 360Qr.p.m. 

Kw. Rating at 0.8 Power Factor 

500 | 625 j 750 [ 1000 p250 1 1500 j 2000 [ 2500 | 3000 1 3500 j 4000 | 5000 | 6000 [ 7500 
Dimensions, in. 


1883/4 

201 

12131/212123/4! 

228 1/2 

I 6 II /2 

1733/4 

188 

1851/4 

199 

461/2 

571/2 

571/21 

701/2 

701/2 

62 

62 

68 

691/2 

85 


2483/2|2«6 
219 2241/2 

90 103 

85 85 


1298: 


310l/ 2 |31 71/2 
|276 
124 124 

85 85 


364 

316 

132 


Approximate Weight, 1000 lb. 


With Exciter. . . . 


20.6 

25.2 

35.5 

39.0 

41 .5 

55.5 

69.0 

78.0 I 

94.0 

98.0 

108.0 

1 18.0 

129. 1 

142.4 

Without Exciter 


19.1 

23,7 

34.0 

37.5 

40.0 

54.0 

67.0 

76.0 

92.0 

96.0 

106.0 

1 15.5 

126.5 

139.8 

Heaviest Partf j 

C 

6.7 

10.8 

19.4 

20.5 

22.0 

36.0 

44.0 

45.0 

59.0 

59.0 

60.5 

62.0 

64.0 

64.0 

D 

3.0 

5.0 

8.5 

9.5 

10.4 

19.0 

25.0 

25.5 

28.0 

28.0 

30.0 

30.0 

36.0 

36.0 

Turbine 


8.0 

12.1 

21.0 

22.5 

24.0 

38.0 

46.0 

47.0 

62.0 

62.0 

63.5 

65.0 

68.0 

68.0 

Generator Stator 


5.1 

5.8 

6,8 

7.8 

9.2 

10.8 

12.6 

15.9 

18.0 

21.1 

22.8 

28.0 

33.3 

39.6 

Generator Rotor. 


1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

3.3 

3.8 

4.8 

6.2 

6.9 

7.5 j 

8.8 

9.7 

12.5 

14.3 


* A — with exciter; B = without exciter, f C — before erection; D = after erection. 
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Standard Exciter Ratings are: 1, ll/s, 2, 
3, 5, 7 1 / 2 . 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60 and 75 
kw. Overhung direct-connected exciters are 
available for all generators of bracket- type 
bearing construction, as high-speed A.C. gen- 
erators. With pedestal-type bearing construc- 
tion, for example, low-speed engine-driven A.C. 
generators, exciter armatures are overhung 
from the generator shaft extension and the 
stator or field structure is supported by a sub- 
base built up from the main generator base. 

Exciter Prices are similar to those of small 
standard high-speed D .C. generators. SeeFig. 1 1. 

MOTOR-GENERATOR. EXCITER 
SETS often, can be used to advantage 
where a separate source of power is avail- 
able, especially to excite generators of very- 
low speed. A direct-connected exciter here 
would be comparatively large. 


Table 5. — Dimensions and Weights of Direct-connected Turbine-generator Sets 

10 to 60 kw., 3600 r.p.int. 


Kilo- 

■watts 

Ex- 

haust 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

A.C., 

60-cycle, 3-phase, 0.8 power factor 

Direct Current 

Dimensions, in. 

Weight 

Dimensions, in. 

Weight 

Overall 

Bedplate 

Overall 

Bedplate 

Long 

Wide 

High 

Long 

Wide 

Long 

Wide 

High 

Long 

Wide 

10 

4 

82 

25 

26 

60 

22 

1160 

66 

25 

26 

37 

19 

1100 

15 

4 

87 

25 

26 

65 

22 

1475 

71 

25 

26 

39 

22 

1180 

20 

4 

87 

25 

26 

65 

22 

1475 

77 

25 

26 

43 

22 

1400 

25 

6 

88 

40 

33 

63 

29 

2250 

77 

38 

33 

43 

29 

1750 

30 

6 







79 

38 

33 

45 

29 

1850 

35 

6 

88 

40 

33 

63 

29 

2250 







40 

6 







96 

46 

42 

64 

25 

2750 

50 

6 

116 

46 

' " 4 ' 2 * ‘ 

' 83 ’ 

*25 

3250 

96 

46 

42 

64 

25 

2750 

60 

6 | 

116 

46 

42 ! 

83 

25 

3500 

96 

46 

42 

64 

25 

3090 


Table 6. — Dimensions and Weights of A.C. Condensing, Geared Turbine-generator Sat" 1 

75 to 400 kw., &Q cycles, 3-phase, 1200 r.o.m. 


Kilo- 

watts 

Inlet 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

Exhaust 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

Dimensions, in. 

Appro -rimate 

Net Weight, lb. 

Overall j 

Hed- 

date 

Length ! 

Width 

Height 

Length 

Width 

With 

Exciter 

Without 

Exciter 

With 

Exciter 

"Without 
Exci ter 

75 

4 

14 

144 

129 

63 

60 

99 

36 

1 0,000 

9,700 

100 

4 

14 

149 

134 

64 

62 

102 

38 

10,800 

10,500 

125 

4 

14 

153 

138 

66 

64 

106 

40 

l 1,600 

11,300 

150 

4 

14 

158 

143 

67 

66 

109 

41 

1 2,400 

12,000 

200 

4 

14 

167 

152 

70 

75 

116 

44 

13,900 

13,500 

250 

4 

14 

177 

162 

73 

79 

123 

47 

1 5,400 

14,900 

300 

4 

14 

186 

17 1 

76 

80 

130 

50 

1 7,000 

16,500 

350 

4 

20 

195 

180 

79 

84 

137 

54 

18,500 

18,000 

400 

4 

20 

204 

189 

81 

87 

144 

57 

20,000 

19,500 


Table 7. — Dimensions and Weights of D.C. Condensing, Geared Turbine-generator Sets 


75 to IOO kw., 1800 r.p.m. ; 125 to 4Q0 kw., 1200 r.p.m. 


Kilo- 

watts 

Inlet 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

Ex- 

haust 

Diam- 

eter, 

in. 

| Dimensions, in. | 

Approximate 
Net Weight, lb. 

j Overall ! 

lledrdate | 

1 Length 

Width 

Height 

Length | 

Width 

125 

Volt 

250 and 
125/250 
Volt 

125 

Volt 

250 

Volt 

125/250 

Volt 

125 

Volt 

250 

Volt 

1 25 250 
Volt 

75 

4 

14 

144 

144 

150 

63 

60 

96 

96 

102 

3b 

10,000 

10,000 

IOO 

4 

14 

157 

149 

155 

64 

62 

106 

IOO 

106 

38 

1 1,300 

11,100 

125 

4 

14 


1 53 

159 

66 

64 


103 

111 

40 

1 2,600 

12,300 

125 

4 

14 

161 



66 

64 

11 1 



40 

12,600 

12,300 

150 

A 

14 

158 

164 

67 

66 


no 

1 16 

41 

13,900 

13,500 

150 

4 

14 

1 66 



67 

66 

1 1 6 



41 

13,900 

13,500 

200 

A 

14 

175 

167 

173 

70 

75 

119 

119 

125 

44 

16, 500 

15,800 

250 

A 

14 

185 

177 

183 

73 

79 

128 

128 

134 

47 

19,200 

18,000 

300 

A 

20 

194 

186 

192 

77 

84 

138 

138 

144 

50 

21,800 

20,400 

400 

A 

20 

212 

204 

21 0 

81 

87 

156 

156 

162 

57 

27,000 

25,000 


TT 33 



?xo. 8. Approximate 1935 Prices of Standard 
Turbine-driven A.O. and D.C. Generator Units 
in Industrial Service, Including Condensing 
Turbines 
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4 . DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 

A direct-current generator produces voltage, which when applied to an external 
circuit causes a current, constant in. direction, to flow. The magnetic flux produced in 
the generator develops alternating current in the armature conductor, which, by means 
of a commutator, is caused to flow in but one direction. 

Eli GINE-DRI VEET D.C. GENERATORS usually are supplied without shaft, base 
or bearing, and are mounted by the engine builder. They are available for either 2- or 
3-wire service. 

Voltage Rating. — Standard voltages are 125 and 250 for 1000 kw. and less, and 250 
volts above 1000 kw. Tor 115- and 230- volt motor circuits, generator voltages of 125 and 
250 are recommended. See N.E.M.A. standards for D.C. generators. All generators 
will deliver rated current output at all voltages between 80% and 100% of rated voltage. 

Compound-wound Generators are supplied flat compounded, i.e., with, windings which 
will give the same voltage at no load and full load, when operated at constant speed at a 
temperature equivalent to that which would be attained after a continuous run at rated 
load, and with field rheostats set to obtain rated voltage at rated load, and left unchanged. 
Brushes are set approximately on neutral. The curve of voltage vs. load current then 
will not vary more than 3% from a straight line between no load and full load. 




Fxg. 9. Connections for Parallel Operation of Pig. 10. Connections for Parallel Operation 

Shunt-wound D.C. Generators of Compound-wound D.C. Generators 

To compensate for line drop, D.Q. generators can be over-compounded to give higher 
voltage at full load than at no load, i.e. 120 volts at no load to 1 25 volts at full load, or 
240 volts at no load to 250 volts at full load. The compounding curve may vary from 3 
to 4% from a straight line connecting these two voltages. 

Commutation. — D.C. generators are designed to commute successfully all loads up 
to 200% of rated current without burning or injuring brushes or commutator. Full load 
can be thrown on and off without appreciable sparking and without shifting brushes. 

Speed Range. — -Rated speed corresponds to A.C. 60-cycle speed. Permissible vari- 
ation is a range of d= 3% from rated speed without change in capacity, temperature 
guarantees or price. Permissible overspeed is 25%. 

Rotation of standard generators is clockwise facing commutator end. 

Overloads. — Generators will commutate successfully, for lmin., loads of 200% of con- 
tinuous rated amperes, with rheostats set for rated load excitation. No temperature 
guarantee is made. Temperature rise, by thermometer, of standard D.C. engine-driven 
generators, operating continuously under rated conditions, should not exceed: 


Time Core and Commu- Bare Copper 

Rating Windings tator Winding 

1 00% of rated current Continuous 40° C. 55° C. 50° C. 

125% of rated current 2 hr. 55° C. 65° C. 65° C. 


Field Rheostats. — Generators rated at 250 kw., 125 volts, and 500 kw., 250 volts 
and smaller, are supplied with hand-operated back-of-board or chain-operated field 
rheostats. Generators rated at 300 kw., 125 volts, 600 kw., 250 volts and 1750 kw., 600 
volts and larger, are supplied with motor-operated rheostats. 

Service Factor of engine-driven generators is 1.15, i.e. when operated at rated speed 
and voltage they will carry continuously 1.15 X rated load. 

Efficiencies as determined include the following losses: PRol armatures and fields at 
75° C., brush contact, open circuit core, brush friction, stray load, field rheostat, and 
bearing and windage. Stray load losses are included as 1 % of the output, and D.C. brush 
contact losses are based on a brush drop of 2 yolts- 



THREE-WIRE GENERATORS 
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Parallel Operation. — Compound- wound D.C. generators will operate in parallel with 
other compound-wound generators where; a, load "voltage characteristics are similar; 

b, equalizing connections are pro- 
vided and are of the same polarity; 

c, at their respective rated loads, 
voltage drop from equalizers 
through the series fields to the bus 
bars is the same for all generators; 
it may be necessary to install 
resistance to get this condition; d, 
speed regulation of prime movers 
from no load to full load is the 
same. Figs. 9 and 10 show par all el 
connections for shunt- and com- 
pound-wound generators. 

Standard Ratings of engine-driven 
generators are: 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 60, 

75, 100, 125, 150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 

400, 500, 600, 700, 800, 90C, 1000, 

1250 and 1500 kw. Larger standard 
sizes are, for low-speed generators, 

1750, 2000, 2250, 2500, 3000, 3500, 

4000, 4500 and 5000 kw. 



STAND ARD HIGH-SPEED D.C. GENERATORS for general purposes, belt driven 
or direct connected, axe supplied with shaft and two endshield-type bearings. When 

supplied for belt drive, 
pulley and sliding base 
are included. The belt 
drive limitations of 
Fig. 7 apply for D.C. 
generators. 

Standard Ratings are: 
I, ll/a, 2, 3, 5, 7 1/jj, 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 
^ 50, 60, 75, 10O, 125, 150, 

KwTUating 200, 250, 300, 400, 500, 

Fig. 12. Approximate 1935 Prices of Standard Xow-apeed D.C. ®° 0, 750, 100 °’ and 1250 
Generators without Shaft, Base or Bearings Kw ’* 

Standard Speeds in revolutions per minute are: 

Belt Drive: .... 1750 1450 1150 850 700 575 500 

Direct-connected: 3600 1800 1500 1200 900 750 600 514 



Standard general purpose generators, 3600 r.p.m., are limited to 50 kw. and less. The limit of size 
for 1800 r.p.m. generators is 75 kw. and for 1200 r.p.m., 400 kw. 

Prices of D.C. Generators. — Fig. 11 shows approximate prices of high-speed general purpose 
generators. Fig. 12 gives similar data on low-speed engine-driven generators. 


-f Line 



g. 13. Connections of S-'Wire D.C. 
Generators 



— Line 

Fig. 14. Connections for Parallel Operation of Two 
Com pound- wound 3-wire D.C. Generators 


THREE-WIRE GENERATORS designed for operation, on D.C. 3-wire systems are 
standard above 7 1 /2 kw. The armature winding is tapped at diametrically opposite 
points and leads are brought out to two collector rings on the generator shaft. An auto- 
transformer is connected across these two rings, its mid-tap forming the neutral. Standard 
equipment provides for 10% unbalanced current in the neutral- Fig- 13 shows 3-wire 
connections, and Fig. 14 shows parallel connection of two 3-wire generators. The neutral 
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provides for load at half the generator voltage, and both motor and lighting loads can be 
supplied from one generator. 

Approximate Weights, Dimensions and Efficiencies of representative high-speed D.C. belt- 
driven generators axe given in Table 8. Table 9 gives similar information for representative direct- 
>nnected generators. Table 10 gives data for engine-driven D.C. generators. 

SHUNT-WOUND GENERATORS are excited from a single winding, of comparatively 
igh resistance, connected across the brushes of the generator, in parallel with the arma- 
ure and the load. With a given field rheostat setting, voltage drops as load is applied, 
uch generators are used where load remains unchanged over long periods as in. electro- 
lytic plants, furnaces, electro-chemical and exciter services. Shunt generators also may 
i© separately excited by connecting the shunt field to a source independent of the arma- 
ure circuit. Such generators are stable from zero to rated voltage and should be used 
There stable operation is required over a wide voltage range. Typical applications are 
oosting, Ward Leonard systems, where the voltage is carried through zero from maximum 
positive to maximum negative for reversing purposes and speed control of motors by 
.rmature or voltage control. 

COMPOUND-WOUND GENERATORS are the most commonly used D.C. gen- 
rators for all kinds of service. They have a shunt winding connected across the generator 
erminals, an d a series winding of fewer turns of heavy wire through which the entire 
urrent output flows. The shunt winding supplies most of the excitation; the series 


Table 8.— Dimensions and Efficiencies of Standard D.C. Generators for Belt Drive, 125 Volts 



Revolu- 

Net 

Dimensions, in. 

Full 

Load 

EfS- 

Kilo- 

Revolu- 

tions 

Net 

Weight, 

ib* 

Dimensions, in 

Full 

Load 

Effi- 

watts 

per 

Minute 

Weight, 

lb.* 

Long 

Wide 

High 

ciency, 

per- 

cent 

watts 

per 

Minute 

Long 

Wide 

High 

ciency, 

per- 

cent 

'1 
U/2 j 

’1 

1750 

1450 

1150 

1750 

1450 

1150 

1750 

1450 

1150 

850 

1750 

1450 

1150 

850 

160 

200 

200 

200 

220 

275 

220 

275 

275 

355 

275 

275 

355 

570 

18 

20 

20 

20 

21 

25 

21 

25 

25 

28 

25 

25 

28 

34 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1 1 

13 

1 1 

13 

13 

14 

13 

13 

14 
18 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 

14 

12 

12 

14 

18 

76.5 
78. 5 
74.8 

79.2 

80.7 

76 

81 

79 

75 

78 

79 

79 

SO 

76 

’{ 

"1 
20 j 

30 { 

1750 

1450 

1150 

850 

1750 

1450 

1150 

850 

575 

1750 

1450 

1150 

850 

1750 

1450 

355 

355 

570 

640 

570 

640 

640 

830 

1310 

830 

930 

1280 

1310 

1280 

1320 

28 

28 

34 

36 

34 

36 

36 

40 

45 

40 

41 

45 

45 

45 

45 

14 

14 

1 8 

16 

18 

18 

18 

21 

24 

21 

21 

24 

24 

24 

24 

14 

14 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

21 

24 

21 

21 

24 

24 

24 

24 

84 

80 

81 

80 

85 

84 

1 85 

84 

84 

86 
86.5 
87 

86 

87 

87 


* Includes base and pulley. 


Table 9. — Standard D.C. Generators for Direct Connection, 125 Volts 


Kilo- 

watts 

Revolu- 

tions 

per 

Min ute 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

Dimensions, in. 

Full 

Load 

Effi- 

ciency, 

per- 

cent 

Kilo- 

watts 

Revolu- 

tions 

per 

Minute 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

Dimensions, in. 

Full 

Load 

Effi- 

ciency, 

per- 

cent 

Long 

Wide 

High 

Long 

Wide 

High 

10 

600 

1200 

50 

27 

28 

83.3 

[ 

1200 

2,770 

70 

33 

34 

90.2 


900 

1 200 

50 

27 

28 

86.2 

1 OO 4 

900 

3,500 

75 

33 

35 

89.8 

20 | 

600 

1740 

57 

30 

31 

85.6 

l 

600 

6,200 

82 

41 

43 

89.2 


1200 

1 200 

50 

27 

28 

87.1 

200 

1200 

6,520 

68 

47 

40 

90.8 

30 j 

900 

1 740 

57 

30 

31 

87 

300 

900 

9,200 

77 

53 

42 

91.2 

1 

600 

2580 

69 

33 

34 

87.5 

400 

750 

13,000 

89 

63 

50 

91.4 








500 

750 

16,550 

92 

69 

53 

91. 5 

f 

1800 

1325 

51 

27 

28 

89.6 

*600 

900 

12,950 

86 

64 

50 

93. 5 

50 

1 200 

1740 

57 

30 

31 

88.4 

*750 

900 

15,100 

95 

64 

50 

93. 5 


900 

2580 

69 

33 

34 

88.5 

*1000 

750 

21,700 

99 

79 

| 58 

93. 5 


600 

3100 

70 

33 

35 

87.8 

*1250 

750 

24,200 

1 03 

81 

1 64 

93. 1 

f 

1800 

1 91 5 

60 

30 

31 

89.9 








75 J 

1 200 

2580 

69 

33 

34 

89.5 






1 


| 

900 

2770 

70 

33 

34 

89.6 








l 

600 

462 5 

85 

39 

40 

88.8 



* 250 

Volts. 
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Table 10. — Sizes and Efficiencies of Engine-driven. Direct-current Generators 

125 volts, 2- wire, cnmpound-wound 


Kilo- 

watts 

R.p.m. 

Ef&eisneiis at 

Approx. 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

Kilo- 

watts 

Rp.n. 

Efficiencies at 

Approx. 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

1 .25 
Load 

Full 

Load 

V\ 

Load 

V2 

Lead 

I .25 
Load 

Full 

Load 

V4 

Load 

Vz 

Load 

75 

450 

87.2 

88. V 

89.0 

89.5 

4200 

175 

327 

~m~T 

90.2 

TfoT 

91.2 

8,800 

75 

400 

87.1 

88.2 

89.1 

89.6 

4650 

175 

300 

90.9 

91.5 

91.7 

91.2 

9,400 

75 

360 

88.2 

89.0 

89.6 

90.0 

4960 

200 

450 

91.0 

91.6 

92.0 

91 .9 

7,900 

75 

327 

87.8 

88.9 

89.7 

90.0 

5200 

200 

400 

90.7 

91.4 

91.8 

91.7 

8,500 

75 

300 

87,5 

88.7 

89.7 

90.2 

5500 

200 

360 

89.8 

90.7 

91.4 

91.5 

9,150 

100 

450 

89.2 

90.1 

90.6 

90.7 

5200 

200 

327 

91.7 

92.2 

92.2 

92.0 

9,550 

100 

400 

88.7 

89.5 

90.1 

90.2 

5500 

200 

300 

90.4 

91.2 

91.7 

91.7 

10,100 

100 

360 

88.6 

89.5 

90.2 

90.4 

5900 

250 

400 

92.0 

92.6 

92.6 

92.2 

9,650 

100 

327 

89.6 

90.3 

90.8 

90.9 

6200 

250 

360 

91.5 

92.2 

92.6 

92.5 

10350 

100 

300 

88.6 

89.6 

90.4 

90.7 

6550 

250 

327 

91.0 

91.7 

92.2 

92.3 

11,000 

125 

450 

89.9 

90.5 

90.8 

90.9 

5900 

250 

300 

90.2 

90.8 

91.1 

90.7 

11700 

125 

400 

90.8 

91.4 

91 .7 

91.3 

6300 

300 

400 

91.5 

92.1 

92.6 

92.5 

10,800 

125 

360 

90.1 

90.8 

91 .4 

91.4 

6750 

300 

360 

91.3 

91.7 

91.8 

91.3 

11,600 

125 

327 

90.8 

91.6 

92.2 

92.1 

7200 

300 

327 

92.0 

92.4 

92.6 

92.2 

12300 

125 

300 

90.7 

91.3 

91 .8 

91.7 

7650 

300 

300 

91.8 

92.3 

92.5 

92.3 

13,200 

150 

450 

91.2 

91.8 

92.2 

91.9 

6650 

350 

360 

91.8 

92.1 

92.1 

91.7 

12,900 

150 

400 

90.4 

91.2 

91.8 

91.8 

7150 

350 

327 

91.7 

92.1 

92.5 

92.3 

13,800 

150 

360 

90.3 

91 .2 

91.7 

91.9 

7600 

350 

300 

91.3 

92.0 

92.5 

92.5 

14700 

150 

327 

91.6 

92.1 

92.5 

92.5 

8200 

400 

360 

91.4 

91 .9 

92.2 

91.9 

14,100 

150 

300 

89.3 

90.0 

90 6 

90.5 

8400 

400 

327 

91.7 

92.5 

92.8 

92.6 

15,100 

175 

450 

91.5 

92.0 

92.3 

92.0 

7400 

400 

300 

91.7 

92 3 

92.7 

92.7 

16700 

175 

400 

91.2 

91.7 

92.0 

91.7 

7850 

500 

327 

92.5 

92.9 

93.1 

92.7 

17,700 

175 

360 

90 4 

91 .0 

91.4 

91.1 

8400 

500 i 

300 

91.8 

92.3 

92.7 

92.5 

19,200 


winding increases excitation with increase of load. Compound-wound generators are used 
to supply constant voltage with continuous change in load. Compounding generally is 
flat, but in mining and railway service generators often are over-compounded to give 
higher voltage at full load than at no load, thus compensating for increased line drop as 
load is applied. The voltage of a flat-compounded D.C. generator averages 3 to 4% higher 
near half load than at either no load or full load. 


5. VOLTAGE REGULATION 

To avoid drop in terminal voltages of generators when load is applied, they must he so 
compounded as to increase total excitation, or field excitation must be adjusted either 
manually or automatically. Field current required to maintain full rated voltage of 
standard A. C. generators, 0.8 power factor, at no load is 50% of that required at full load. 



?x q. 15. Connection Diagram of Two Direct- 
acting Field Rheostat Type Generator Voltage 
Regulators Controlling; Two Paralleled A.C. 
Generators 



Fio. 16. Elements of Direct-acting 
Generator Voltage Regulator 



Fig. 17. Connection Diagram of Vibrat- 
ing -con tact Type Generator Voltage 
Regulator 
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AUTOMATIC GENERATOR VOLTAGE REGULATORS, in general, fall into three 
classes as follows: 

Direct-acting Field Rheostat Type, which operates in shunt field of self-excited exciters, 
will control A.C. generators, synchronous condensers and small and medium size syn- 
chronous motors. Pig. 15 is a diagram of this type controlling two paralleled A.C. genera- 
tors. The regulator operates only when a change in excitation is required. The torque 
motor operates against a spiral spring and moves the rheostat element. Fig. 16, to vary 
the field strength of the exciter. While designed to control but one exciter, it can control 
several generators in parallel served by the same exciter. 



Ftg. IS. Connection. Diagram of 
Exciter Pi eld Rheostat Type 
Generator Voltage Regulator 



Pig. 19. Connection Diagram of Single Vibrating-contact Type 
Voltage Regulator Controlling Two Generators with Individual 
Non-paralleled Exciters 


Vibrating Contact Type Regulators, Fig. 17, for small and medium capacity A.C. 
machines, operate in the shunt field of self-excited exciters. These regulators are rated 
100/125 volts A.C., 125 or 250 volts D.C., and operate on any frequency between 25 and 
125 cycles, over an exciter voltage range of 50 to 125 volts for 125-volt exciters, and 100 
to 250 volts for 250-volt exciters. The two main parts are a D.C. control and an A.C. 
control. The former is a D.C. regulator with a main control magnet and relay magnet 



Fig. 20. External Connect! ns 
ingle Voltage Regulator Con- 
trolling Two Generators with 
Individual Paralleled Exciter 


connected across the exciter lines. The relay contacts 
shunt the exciter field rheostat. The operation main- 
tains voltage which varies with the demands of the 
A.C. control magnet connected to the A.C. bus. 

Exciter Eield Rheostat Type with High-speed Features 
is suitable for any size or type of A.C. synchronous 
machine. It has no continuously-vibrating contacts. 
It operates only on A.C. voltage changes. Excitation is 
controlled by automatic adjustment of the exciter field 
rheostat, and by high-speed relays which cut in or out 
the entire regulating resistance in the exciter field with 
large changes in A.C. voltage. It is used widely in 
central stations to maintain system stability. In indus- 
trial use, it usually is limited to special cases of relatively 
large transient loads where rapid generator voltage 
recovery is required. Fig. 18 shows typical connec- 
tions. 


AUTOMATIC VOLTAGE CONTROL OF PARALLELED A.C. MACHINES. —Ma- 


chine ratings and type of excitation system determine the type of regulator and method of 
control to be used. The three methods commonly used are: 

Unit Exciters with Individual Regulators. — See Fig. 15. The exciters are operated 
non-parallel. The voltage of each A.C. machine is automatically and independently con- 
trolled by its own regulator. Division of reactive leva, among machines is controlled by 
A.C. compensation of the individual regulators, and there is no problem of load division 
among exciters. All three types of regulators may be applied. Voltage regulation is 
completely automatic, and no manual adjustment of field rheostats is required. Exciter 
or regulator trouble affects only one machine. 

Unit Exciters with Common Regulator. — Each A.C. machine has an individual exciter 
operated non-parallel, but a common regulator controls all A.C. machines and exciters. 
See Fig. 19. The vibrating-contact regulator is the only standard type designed for such 
operation. A.C. potential for the regulator is taken from the station bus, and the D.C. 
supply is taken from any one exciter at a time, with transfer arrangement for connection 



INDUCTION FEEDER VOLTAGE REGULATOR 16—35 


to any exciter. Proper division of reactive kva. among A.C. machines, and division of load 

gm e ra\«feT;h^te,r:rbotf. J “ Cmmt 0f equaliziag rk “ Stats - or 

Exciter Bus and a Common Regulator.— A.C. machine fields are excited in 
parallel from a varmble-roltage exciter bus, supplied by one or more exciters. All exciters 


100 Voh» lie Volta 

10O Amp. 90,91 Am p. 



Fia. 21. Diagram of 
Induction Type Feeder 
Voltage Regulator 


(knenLtar To Feeder 


Series Winding 
10O Volts go Von* 

T 100 Amp. 1U1 1 A mm. _ 

Prom ri £ 

Generator J3 j 


Series Winding 

Fra. 22. Voltage and 
Current Relations in 
Single-phase Induc- 
tion Feeder Voltage 
Regulator 



and A.C. generators are controlled by one regulator. If two or more exciters operate in 
parallel, only the vibrating contact type regulator can be used. With only one exciter, 
the. regulator may be of any type, depending on machine ratings. This method is not 
entirely automatic. A.C- bus voltage is controlled automatically, 
but division of reactive kva. and exciter load must be manually ad- 
justed. Fig. 20 with Pig. 19A show the regulator connections. 

Difficulties which may be encountered are: Exciters, operating in 
parallel, with different rates of response (voltage build-up) to 
regulator action, will cause unequal loading of exciters during load 
changes; exciters may not share light loads properly; paralle lin g an 
incoming exciter with the fluctuating voltage of the exciter bus may Teg. 24 . Regulation 
be difficult; continual manual adjustment of rheostats may be re- a f e "£ircudt EiKh ~ VOlt " 

quired to maintain proper division of exciter load and reactive kva. age lrCU1 

VOLTAGE REGULATION OF D.C. GENERATORS. — Voltage of small and medium 
capacity D.C. generators may be controlled by the direct-acting regulator. Fig. 15. The 
rectifier is omitted and the torque motor is operated directly from the generator bus. 
The rheostatic type regulator, with or without high speed features, is suitable for any 
size of machine, and for any range of voltage, speed or current control. It also is suitable 
for control of separately-excited D.C. machines. 



INDUCTION FEEDER VOLTAGE REGULATOR 

is a variable-ratio auto-transformer with primary and 
secondary windings. The primary is connected across 
the feeder to be controlled; the secondary is in series 
with the feeder. Pig. 21 is an elementary diagram. The 
primary winding is placed on a core which can be rotated 
to produce a voltage, variable in value and direction, in 
the secondary winding. Fig. 22 shows current and voltage 
relations in a single-phase regulator, for a 10% boost and 
lower. In maximum boost position, about 9% of the 
generator current flows through the primary winding and 
back to the generator. This amount is deducted from 
the current in the feeder, but the voltage on the feeder 
is boosted 10%. In the maximum lowering position, 
current in the regulator primary winding is reversed, 
increasing feeder current 11 % and lowering voltage 10%. 
Pig. 23 shows the boosting and lowering of feeder voltage 
caused by rotation of an induction feeder regulator arma- 
ture. 



10 20 50 


Kva. Rating 

Fig. 25. Approximate 1935 Prices 
of Automatic Indoor Type Induc- 
tion Feeder Voltage Regulator 


Regulators can be built for any voltage and current for 
which it is practicable to build motors or generators of corresponding sizes. However, regulators 
are used on feeders where their kva. capacity is only about 10% of feeder capacity, and they 
must be wound for voltages and currents corresponding to much larger machines. Exciting and 
series transformers may be required. To control a circuit of high current but small kva. capacity, 
a series transformer is used in the regulator secondary only To control a circuit of high voltage 
but of small kva. capacity both exciting and series transformers arejrequired. Fig. 24 shows 
connections for these auxiliary devices for a 3-phase circuit. 
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Automatic Operation of Induction Feeder Regulators. — A modern distributing station 
may deliver povrer over a large number of individual feeders. Since the amount of 
voltage adjustment required depends on the load and voltage drop on any one feeder, 
automatic regulation of individual feeders is essential to good regulation on the entire 
system. Regulators for automatic service are motor operated. 

Approximate Prices (1935) of standard 2400-volt automatic indoor type induction regulators 
■which will vary feeder voltage db 10%, are shown in Fig, 25. Outdoor equipments run about 15% 
higher. 

Weights and Dimensions are given, approximately, in Table 11- 


Table 11. — Dimensions and Weights of Standard Induction Feeder Regulators 


Single-nhase 

| 3-phase 



Approximate i intensions, in. 

Kva. 

Weight, 

.Approximate l imensions, in. 

Rating 

lb. 

Vv idth 

De^th 

Height 

Rating 

lb. 

Width 

Peoth 

Height 

12 

1475 

19 

27 

64 

10,4 

1400 

19 

27 

62 

13 

1 7 55 

21 

33 

60 

20.8 

2300 

21 

33 

72 

24 

1785 

21 

33 

60 

31.2 

2425 

21 

33 

74 

36 

2360 

21 

33 

70 

41.6 

2600 

23 

33 

76 

48 

2535 

23 

35 

72 

62.4 

3575 

28 

38 

82 

60 

2855 

25 

34 

76 

83.2 

4300 

28 

38 

90 

72 

3295 

26 

37 

79 

104 

5025 

38 

48 

90 

96 

4335 

31 

42 

80 

125 

5425 

38 

48 

93 

120 

4935 

32 

43 

85 







CONVERSION EQUIPMENT 


Power generated as alternating current frequently must be changed to some other 
form before it can be utilized for industrial application. It may be changed in voltage, 
phase, frequency, from alternating to direct, or from direct to alternating current. 

VOLTAGE CONVERSION on A.C. circuits is by means of transformers; on D.C. 
circuits, motor-generators are used. 

PHASE CONVERSION. — Single-phase loads of sufficient magnitude to cause 
objectionable unbalance on a 3-phase system are best converted by use of a motor- 
generator. Phase conversion between polyphase systems, as 3-phase to 2- or 6-phase 
may be accomplished by transformers with special windings and taps (see p. 15-18) . 

FREQUENCY CONVERSION, necessary for interchange of power between two 
systems of different frequency, is most simply done by a motor-generator set. Another 
application is machinery operated by high-speed motors, requiring a frequency higher 
than the power supply; for example wood-working machinery. 


1. MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 

CLASSIFICATION AND USES. — 1. D.C. to D.C., used as balancer sets on 3-wire 
systems supplied by 2-wire generators, battery-charging sets, and booster sets for 
boosting voltage. 2 . A.C. to A.C., used for frequency and phase conversion. 3. A.C. 
to D.C., used for all types of service, battery charging from A.C. supply, generator and 
motor excitation, railways, electrolytic work, material handling equipment, speed control, 
machine tool circuits and testing. Standard sets have a wide range of rating, with either 
induction or synchronous motor drive. 4. D.C. to A.C., used to a limited extent for 
special applications. 

INDUCTION MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS for general purpose use are standard- 
ized for 25-, 50- and 60-cycle systems. They have a 2-bearing, squirrel-cage induction 
motor with a short shaft extension, connected through a solid coupling to the single- 
bearing generator. Foundations to prevent deflection of bases are necessary. Sets 
larger than 125 kw. have speed limit devices. Generators for 3-wire service have two 
collector rings for deriving the neutral. 

Voltage Ratings are the same as for standard motors and generators used separately. 

Temperature Rise Rating is 40° C. for continuous operation, based on. 40° C. ambient tempera- 
ture. 

Overloads of 150% of rated generator current, in amperes, are permissible with successful com- 
mutation as defined by the A.I.E.E. 

Service Factor is 1.15 for all except 50-cycle sets. 
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Used as Exciters for A.C. generators, rating should be not less than 110% of excitation required 
for ail generators to be excited. 

Standard kw. Ratings of 25-, 50- and 60-cycle setB are: 1, 1.5, 2, 3, 5, 7.5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 
50,60, 75, 1O0, 125 and 150 kw. 

Standard Speeds are: 60— cycle, 1 to 50 iw., inclusive, 1S0O r.p.m.; 60 to 150 kv., inclusive, 
1200 r.p.m. 

50-cycle, 1 to 50 kw\, inclusive, 1500 r.p.m.; 60 to 150 kw., inclusive, 1000 r.p.m. 

25-cycle, 1 to 50 kw„ inclusive, 1500 r.p.m.; 60 to 150 kw., inclusive, 750 r.p.m. 

Approximate List Prices (1935) of induction, motor-generator sets for general purposes are given 
in Fig. 1. 

Efficiencies, Dimensions, "Weights and Power Factors are given in Table 1. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS are built in small sizes as follows: 
50 to 150 kw., 1200 r.p.m., 60 cycles; 1000 r.p.m., 50 cycles; 750 r.p.m., 25 cycles- Motors 
can be wound for either 2-phase ot 3-phase operation. Standard power factor is 0.8 
leading. Motor voltages are 220, 440, 550, and 2200 volts. Standard large sizes range 
from 200 to 1000 kw. at 125 volts; to 4000 
kw. at 250 volts; from 300 to 6000 kw. at 600 
volts. Three-unit, 4-bearing sets, with two 
generators each of half the set rating, are used 
for sizes of 300 kw. and over at 125 volts. 

Three-unit sets are used at 250 and 600 volts for 
2000 kw. and over. 

Temperature Rise. — Usual ratings are: 150 kw. 
and less, continuous operation, 40° C.; 200 kw. and 
over, 2-hr. rating at 125% of load, 55° C. 

Standard kw. Ratings are: Small size, 25-, 50- 
and 60-cycle, 50, 60, 75, 100, 125 and 150 kw.; large 
size, 125 volts, 60-cycle, 200, 250, 300, 400, 500, 

600, 800, and 1000 kw. ; 250 volts, 60-cycle, 200, 

250, 300, 400, 500, 600, 750, 1000, 1250, 1500, 2000, 

2500, 3000 and 4000 kw.; 600 volts, 60-cycle, 300, 

500, 750, 1000, 1250, 1500, 1750, 2000, 2500, 3000, 

3500, 4000, 5000 and 6000 kw. Standard 25-cycle 
ratings are similar. 



Table 1. — Characteristics of General-purpose Induction. Motor-generator Sets 

125 volts, D.C., 220,440 and 550 vclts A.C. 


Rating, 

kw. 

3-phase, 60-cycle, A.C. 

3-phase, 25-cycle, A.C. 

Full 

Load 

Effi- 

ciency 

Full 

Load 

Power 

Eactor 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

Overall 

Dimensions, in. 

Full 

Load 

Effi- 

ciency 

Full 

Load 

Power 

Factor 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

Overall 

Dimensions, in. 

Long 

vVide 

High 

Long 

Wide 

High 

1 

62.3 

81.0 

282 

30 

16 

14 

62.0 

84.0 

325 

31 

16 

14 

2 

69. 2 

80. 0 

385 

34 

17 

15 

67,0 

71.0 

491 

40 

19 

16 

5 

74.0 

83. 5 

612 

43 

20 

19 

68.0 

86.0 

810 

45 

23 

21 

10 

75.5 

86. 5 

1005 

50 

23 

23 

71 .7 

86.5 

1,295 

54 

25 

25 

20 

77.0 

89. 5 

1450 

58 

26 

25 

77.4 

86.0 

1,880 

64 

27 

27 

30 

78.3 

92. 0 

2095 

65 

30 

30 

78.3 

86.0 

2,570 

69 

30 

31 

50 

82. 1 

92. 5 

3 110 

74 

27 

34 

78.3 

90.0 

3,480 

76 

29 

36 

75 

83.4 

85. 5 

5 720 

89 

42 

4! 

80.3 

90.0 

8,420 

95 

39 

46 

100 

84.2 

92. 0 

6 HO 

94 

42 

42 

82.2 

91.5 

9,900 

103 

42 

48 

1 25 

85.0 

91.0 

7420 

103 

42 

40 

83.5 

90.0 

11,400 

116 

44 

48 

150 

84.2 

91. 0 

8850 

108 

42 

42 

83.8 j 

92.0 

13,250 

1 19 

48 

50 


Table 2.— Characteristics of Synchronous Motor-generator Sets, 150 kw. and Smaller 


125-volts, D.C., 220,440, and 550-volts, A.C. 0.8 power factor motor 


Rating, 

kw. 

| 3-phase, 60-cycle, 

A.C. 

1 

[ 3-phase, 25-cyele, A.C. 

Full Load 
Efficiency 

Net 

W eight, 
lb. 

Approx- Dimensions, 
in. 

Full Load 
Efficiency 

Net 

Weight, 

lb. 

Approx. Dimensions, 
in. 

Long 

Wide 

High 

Long 

Wide 

High 

50 

80.3 

4170 

83 

30 

38 

79. 1 

7,200 

101 

34 

41 

60 

80.8 

4550 

86 

32 

39 

79. 0 

8,300 1 

100 ! 

39 

47 

75 

82.2 

5480 

93' 

33 

41 

80. 0 

9,550 

105 

39 

47 

100 

83.8 

6300 

100 

33 

41 

81.2 

10,600 

109 

42 

48 

125 

84.5 

7250 

106 

37 

40 

82. 5 

12,500 

120 

49 

50 

150 

85.3 

9050 

108 

41 

42 

83. 3 

1 4,350 

122 

50 

52 
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Approximate Prices (1935) of small synchronous motor-generator sets are given in. Fig. % 
In the large sizes, prices average between 820 and $25 per kw. at 60 cycles with. 2300- or 4000-volt 
motors. 25-cycle sets average about 20% higher. 

Approximate Efficiencies, "Weights and Dimensions of representa- 
tive A.C. to D.C. motor-generator sets for continuous, constant-voltage 
service are given in Tables 2 and 3. Efficiencies are determined by 
including 1-E losses in armature and field windings, and in field rheostats 
for both motor and generator, bearing windage and friction, core, stray 
load, brush friction and brush contact losses. Segregated losses are 
measured in accordance with A.I.E.E. Standards. 

REVERSED OPERATION" OF SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR- 
GENERATOR SETS. — With the A.C. motor acting as a generator, 
at 0.8 power factor, the A.C. output will be 80% of the rated D.C. 
output, for the same temperature rise as specified for A.C. to D.C. 
operation. 

PARALLEL OPERATION OF MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 

usually is practicable. Fox satisfactory operation, special adjust- 
100 iso ments may be necessary after installation. See Parallel Opera- 
Kw. Rating tion of D.C. Generators, p. 15-31. 

Fig. 2. Approximate PARALLEL OPERATION OF 

motor-seheratoks with 

SStSsJtof llfvolte SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS in 
the same station ia possible only -when 
the machines are connected by several thousand feet of 
feeders, and the converters are not subject to serious A.C. 

Voltage fluctuations. There must be sufficient minimum 
resistance to maintain some feeder drop from the intercon- 
nected substation, to the loads. The machines inherently 
are unsuited for parallel operation, and careful study of A.C. 
supply voltage and D.C. load is necessary. 

MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS FOR ELECTROLYTIC 
SERVICE usually are rated for continuous operation. Load 
ia at constant current, and generator output varies with 
voltage. The lew. rating is determined by maximum voltage 
and current required continuously. A voltage range of 20% 
below normal usually can be obtained by field control on a 
shunt-wound generator; separate excitation is required for 
wider ranges. 

D.C. TO A.C. MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS.— An 

important application is provision of variable-frequency 
A.C. supply. Within a specified range an infinite number of 
speeds is possible, because of the speed characteristics of the 
D.C. motor. A typical use of a variable frequency is in 
the manufacture of machine tools or business machines, 
where motors of various frequencies must be tested. The 
equipment will include a variable-speed D.C. to A.C. 
motor-generator set, auto-transformers with suitable taps 
for obtaining the required voltages at the required fre- FrequeiSy^adable^ltail 
quencies, a generator control and tap changing panel, and a Testing Set for A.C. Motors 



Table 3. — Characteristics of Large Synchronous Motor-generator Sets 

3-phase, 60-cycles, 2300- or 4000- volt motors 



[ 1 25 Volts 

250 Volts 

600 Volts 

Eating, 

Fall 

Net 

Approx. Time n- 

Fall 

Net 

Approx. Dimen- 

Full 

Net 

Approx. Dimen- 

kw. 

Load 

Weight, 

sions, in. 

Load 

Weight, 

sions, in. 

Load 


sions, in. 


Effic. 

lb. 

Long 

Wide 

High 

Effic. 

lb. 

Long 

"Wide 

High 

Effic. 

lb. 

Long 

Wide 

Higk 

200 

85.3 

12,000 

112 

50 

49 

86.8 

9,900 

111 

42 

42 






300 

86.0 

17,300 

113 

52 

50 






88.0 

17,400 

139 

59 

57 

490 

86.4 

24,200 

130 

67 

66 

87.9 

17,800 

124 

57 

54 

500 

87.0 

29,600 

131 

73 

72 






89.0 

27,200 

129 

68 

58 

600 

86. 5 

29,300 

180 

70 

61 

88.7 

24,400 

132 

69 

65 

1000 

87.5 

50,500 

210 

79 

73 

89.1 

38,200 

141 

84 

75 

89 A 

40,625 

140 

85 

76 

1500 











90.0 

72,080 
87 240 

154 

104 
i ?n 

88 

2000 






89 .6 

108,000 

190 

154 

102 

90.2 

170 

92 

3000 






90.2 

120,700 

306 

118 

92 

90,3 

131 240 

192 

1 All 

164 

120 

1 11 

4000 






90.3 

206^000 

320 

140 

106 

90.9 

159 450 

310 

94 

6000 







91 !o 

243^600 

344 

164 

1 12 
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speed controller for the D.C. motor. Fig. 3 shows a connection diagram for a test set. 
The generator can. be wound for 2- or 3-phase output, and change in connections made 
■with a triple-pole, double-throw switch, which also connects two single-phase auto- 
transformers for either 2-phase, 4-wire, or 3-phase, open delta, 3-wire, output. Single- 
phase power also is available at the same frequencies and voltages. Single-phase capacity 
of the generator at any given frequency is 66% of the 3-phase capacity. Generator 
excitation remains constant, and voltage and kw. capacity vary directly with speed. 


2. SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 


SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS comprise a synchronous motor and a D.C. gen- 
erator combined in one machine, with an armature winding common to both A-C- and 
D.C. circuits. The effective A.C. voltage, V ac < between collector rings, for a given D.C. 
voltage, Vdc> is Vac = 0.707 V dc sin O/n), where n = number of collector rings. For a 
single-phase converter, n — 2; for a polyphase converter n = number of phases. Fig. 4 
shows arrangement of windings, and Pig. 5 connections to control apparatus. 

Converters are widely used where the D.C. load remains constant, as in electrolytic 
work. Converters, with transformers, occupy about the same floor space as motor- 


generator sets of the same rating, but the effi- 
ciency of the former is higher. The transformers 
can be located away from the converter, which 
often is an advantage. Since the A.C. and D.C. 
circuits are electrically connected through the con- 
verter, fluctuations in the A.C. supply circuit are 
immediately reflected in the D.C. load circuit. 
"With wide A.C. voltage fluctuations, flashovers 
may occur, and the motor-generator then is pref- 
erable to the converter. 



Fig. 4. Synchronous booster Converter 


Witli fi*nd Operated Swltdh 



Fig. 5. Connections of 3-phase, 600-volt 
Converter. A — High-voltage oil circuit 
breaker; B — A.C. starting switch; C — 
D.C. circuit breaker; Z> = Main positive 
switch; E ** Field break-up switch 


D.C. VOLTAGE CONTROL is difficult with a synchronous converter, since it requires 
control of the input voltage to the A.C. collector rings. This may be accomplished by 
one of the following methods : 


t A.C. Booster Winding, which is an A.C. generator 
on the converter shaft, excited from, a separate field 
structure. See Fig. 4. The armature is connected 
to the converter armature, and the limiting voltage 
variation is about 15% buck to 15%, boost. 

Transformer Taps. — Since power must be removed 
to change taps, this method is useful only to compen- 
sate for line drop. Load ratio control permits chang- 
ing taps under load, and can be applied to synchro- 
nous converters. Rapid changes in voltage are not 
possible, as two steps are required to change from one 
tap to another. 

Induction Regulators permit, a continuous variation 
in D.C. voltage, but seldom are used because of high 
cost. If continuous variation is important, the cost 
of induction regulators may he warranted. Although 
apparatus for voltage variation reduces the efficiency of synchronous converters, it still is higher 
than that of any other type of conversion equipment. 
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Fig. 6. 


STARTING SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS. — Methods are: I. Star-delta con- 
nection of transformer primary winding, giving about 58% voltage for starting. 2. Low- 
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voltage secondary tap; common for manual control; a 50% tap is used to give a starting 
kva. of about 25% of full voltage value. 3. Separate starting transformer or auto- 
transformer. 4. Starting motor; a direct-connected motor, specially designed for high 
starting torque per ampere; is expensive, and not used unless system limitations demand 
it. 5. D.C. starting; the converter is started as a D.C. motor from an available 33. C. 
supply. 

Approximate Prices (1935) of 250-volt compound-wound synchronous converters with banks of 
three single-phase transformers, are given in Pig 6. 

Efficiencies, Weights and Dimensions of synchronous converters of standard ratings for indus- 
trial service are given in Table 4. 


Table 4. — Characteristics of Synchronous Converters for Industrial Service 

250 volts 


Kw. 

Eating 

1 60 Cycle ! 

| 25 Cycle 

Speed, 

r.p.m. 

Weight, 

lb. 

Trans- 

former 

kva. 

Full 

Load 

Effic. 

Dimensions, in. 

Speed, 

r.p.ra. 

Weight, 

lb. 

Trans- 

former 

kva. 

Full 

Load 

Effic. 

| Dimensions, in. 

Ixmg 

Wide 

High 

Long 

Wide 

High 

75 

1800 

2,100 

83 

91 0 

57 

32 

32 








100 

1200 

3*400 

110 

92 1 

66 

38 

39 








150 

1200 

3,800 

165 

92.7 

75 

38 

40 








200 

1200 

4,900 

219 

93.1 

80 

41 

42 








300 

1200 

6^500 

330 

93.7 

86 

42 

42 

750 

12,200 

330 

94.0 

96 

57 

55 

500 

1200 

13,800 

549 

94.4 

96 

57 

56 

750 

18,000 

549 

94.4 

111 

61 

63 

750 

900 

21,000 

825 

94.1 

127 

73 

71 

750 

25,000 

825 

94.5 

123 

70 

67 

1000 

720 

26,500 

1100 

93.7 

125 

81 

81 

500 

37,000 

1100 

94.0 

143 

88 

80 

1250 

600 

33,000 

1374 

94.0 

140 

88 

83 








1500 

514 

46,000 

1650 

93.7 

148 

103 

93 

375 

52,000 

1650 

94.2 

145 

104 

92 

2000 

450 

54,000 

2199 

93.6 

148 

112 

103 

300 

67,000 

2199 

93.8 

147 

120 

104 

2500 

360 

74,000 

2750 

93.8 

152 

130 

1 18 

250 

85,000 

2750 

94.6 

170 

138 

123 

3000 

300 

94,000 

3300 

94.3 

155 

148 

132 

214 

97,000 

3300 

94.6 

163 

150 

118 


3. POWER RECTIFIERS 

A rectifier is a device which converts alternating to direct current, by permitting flow 
of current in but one direction. The essential parts are the electrodes (anode and cathode) 
and a medium for conducting current between them. Current flows from the anode into 
the arc and from it into the cathode. A starting anode is used to start the initial arc. 
Its grids are placed in the arc stream, to which a voltage control can be applied. Excits 
tion anodes maintain an auxiliary arc in the vacuum tank. 




MERCURY ARC RECTIFIERS 
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MERCURY ARC RECTIFIERS depend on ionized mercury vapor to conduct the 
current between electrodes. Fig. 7 shows the arrangement of a metallic tank mercury 
arc rectifier. Fig. 8 shows typical connections of a rectifier and its associated apparatus 
as used for railway Service- 

Railway Applications. — The advantages of the mercury arc rectifier for electric railway 
service are its high efficiency at light loads and at D.C. voltages above 550, its lack of 
rotating parts, and its low maintenance. Standard rectifiers for railway service are 
6- and 12-phase, and range in capacity from 500 to 6000 kw. at 600, 750, 1500 and 3000 
volts. A complete installation, usually will comprise power transformer, interphase 
transformer, auxiliary and insulating transformers, rectifier, ignition and excitation equip- 
ment, switchboard and cooling system. A low-voltage, high-current transformer and 
loading resistor also are required to bake out the rectifier and remove foreign gases from 


High Tension Bus 



Fig. 8 . Connection Diagram of 12-phase 
Rectifier Using Quadruple-delta Zigzag 
Main Transformer 



Flo. 9. Relative Efficiencies, 
1000-kw. Rectifier and 1000- 
kw. Synchronous Converter 
at 600 Volts 



0 50 100 150 

Percent Loa.d, 


Fig. 10. Overall Station Efficiencies of 
Rectifiers at Various Voltages 



Fig. 11. Efficiency Characteristic* of 
Motor-generator Sets, Synchronous Con- 
verters and Mercury Arc Rectifiers, with 
Transformer Losses 


it before placing it in service. Transformers with 6- or 12-phase secondaries are used to 
cut down the A.C. ripple in the D.C. output and to get the most efficient use of the 
transformer. 

Industrial Applications usually require direct current at 250 volts, where the mercury 
arc rectifier is at a disadvantage. The principal loss in a rectifier is the loss in the arc. 
Arc drop varies with load, ranging from. 20 to 35 volts, and is independent of rated D.C. 
output voltage. Hence, for high D.C. voltages, efficiency is high, but is relatively low 
for low voltages- Higher efficiencies at part loads are an advantage, and for low load 
factor applications, 250-volt rectifiers may be warranted. The relative advantages of a 
rectifier, a motor-generator set or a converter in industrial service depend on the type of 
load and the D.C. voltage required. Three-wire operation is not so readily obtained 
with a rectifier as with a motor-generator or converter. A balancer set is necessary, 
which increases cost and lowers efficiency. Switch-gear control equipment can be manual 
or automatic. 

Efficiencies of mercury arc rectifiers in comparison with other types of conversion apparatus 
are shown in Figs. 9, 10, and 11. 
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Power Factor of a mercury arc rectifier is shown, in Pig. 12, which is representative. Since 
power factor is due almost entirely to wave distortion, it does not result in appreciable increase in 
reactive current in the system, and is less important than in rotating apparatus. 

Voltage Regulation of a mercury arc rectifier is about 5%, from 5% to 100% load. For most 
installations this is satisfactory. 

Approximate Prices (1935) of 250-volt mercury arc rectifiers are shown in Fig. 13. 



Percent .Load 

Fig. 12. Power Factor of 600-volt, 1000- 
kw., 12-phase Rectifier at Various Loads 



Fig. 13. Approximate 1935 Prices of 
Mercury Arc Rectifiers, 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 2300 Volts A.C., 250 Volts D.C. 



Fig. 14. Internal Wir- 
ing for Full-wave 
Tungar Rectifier, 30 
Volts, 0.3-0. 5 Am- 
peres 


TUN G-AR RECTIFIERS are used for small battery-charging installations. They 
use a tube rectifier with transformer and means of regulating the D.C. output. Current 
capacities are small. A few standard equipments are: 6-90 volts, 6 and 12 amperes; 
120-175 volts, 0.5-2 amperes and 2—6 amperes; 24-30 volts, 0.5-2. 5 amperes; 40-60 
volts, 0.5-2.5 amperes. Fig. 14 shows typical connections for a full wave tungar charger. 


SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT 

1. PANEL CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 

TYPES OF PANELS. — Two general classifications are vertical type and bench type. 
The vertical type is applicable to most conditions. Protective equipment may be mo un ted 
directly on panels or mounted remotely and electrically controlled, with only the control 
on panels. Bench boards are used largely in high-capacity A.C. stations, where switching 
conditions are complicated, and electrically-operated switchboard apparatus is employed. 

SWITCHBOARD PANEL MATERIALS ordinarily used are steel, ebony-asbestos, 
and slate. Characteristics and advantages of these materials are: 

Steel Panels are almost universally used for all types of switchboards, except where live equip- 
ment is mounted on the front of panels. They are formed in one piece of l/g- in. panel steel, with 
angle sections integral with the panel at top, bottom and sides. The bottom angle is bolted to the 
channel-iron sill. See Fig. 1. Standard panel widths are 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 in. for panel heights 
of 64, 76 and 90 in. 

Ebony-asbestos consists of asbestos fiber and other insulating and waterproofing materials. It 
will withstand high heat without disintegration, is impervious to moisture and oil, is hard and of 
permanent form, but easily machined and worked, has dull-black finish, weighs less than slate, and 
can be used for any kind of switchboard service. 

Slate is suitable for insulating up to and including 1200 volts A.C. or D.C. Its present use is 
limited to matching existing installations. 

Marble, as a panel material, has almost disappeared, except where demanded by the user. 

STANDARD SWITCHBOARD PANEL SIZES for ebony-asbestos and slate boards 
are shown in Fig. 2. For ebony-asbestos panels, the one-section panel is recommended 
as it provides a larger unbroken mounting surface. 

Channel Iron Sills are recommended for all panels with sub-bases. 

Grounding. — All switchboard panel supports should be grounded. 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT SMALL-PLANT AND INDUSTRIAL SWITCH- 
BOARDS. — Manufacturers list standardized panels, using knife switches with fuses for 
60-cycle service. These control generators and feeders for general power and lighting 
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service in. small plants. The maxim ura capacity of a single generator or feeder panel is 
600 amperes for 240- or 480-volt, 3-phase, 3-wire non-grounded service- Construction 
includes a one-section ebony-asbestos panel 48 in. high, mounted on 76-in. angle-irons. 

GENERATOR PANELS are of two classes: 1. Isolated Installation, to control one 
generator, one exciter and one ox two feeder circuits. 2. Switchboard Assembly to con- 
trol one or more generators and one or more feeders. 

Eeedex Panels have knife switches and fuses for one or more 
circuits, and are arranged to line up and connect to a common 
generator bus for switchboard assembly. Panels for isolated 
installation are shown in Pig. 3a. Each panel controls one 
generator, one exciter and one or two feeder circuits. Maximum 
capacity available in standard equipments is 250 kva. at 240 
volts, or 500 kva. at 480 volts. 

Panel Devices consist of: 1 ammeter; 1 voltmeter; 3 ground detec- 
tor lamp receptacles; 1 pushbutton switch for ground detector lam ps 
(486-volt panels) ; 1 double-pole, single-throw discharge switch, mounted 
on back of panel with operating lever in front; 1 nameplate and 
card holder; 1 three-pole, single-throw 250-volt or 500-volt knife 
switch, with fuse cutouts on front of panel, including 1 set of N.E.C.S. 
fuses; 1 current transformer; 1 potential transformer 440/110 volt, 
with fusible cutouts (for 480-volt panels), and all main connections, 
small wiring and cable terminals. The framework is angle-iron with 
floor braces. For switchboard assembly, panel devices are essentially the same _ except that a 
main bus is required, in back of the panels, to which each generator and feeder circuit is connected. 
A synchroscope receptacle is added to each generator panel. 

NECESSARY ACCESSORIES include: 

Main 3-phase bus for each panel in an assembly of two or more panels, to carry current con- 
tinuously with a temperature rise not over 30° C., based on 40° C. ambient, size to be as follows: 
Ampere capacity, 

25-60 Cycles Up to 750 751-1200 1201-1675 Up to 1360 

Bus bars, 1/4 in. thick 

for each leg of bus. . . 1 2-in. 


32^- — 


< 3 . 1 . 

Panel 



2051-2500 


\ Rhaoet* 

® nj 

: Hand. ’ 

iVWn 



hrt V§ 

ill 

rfr 

SrHdti 

b 


c 

For par&Ilftl 
operation 
first gener- 
ator only 


For permUal 
operation 
e-ujfci subse- 
quent goner- 
ator 

11 Plant ; 

and ! 

Industrial 


3 4-in. 

T 

l 

B 

1 

1 

KuH. 

Switch 

1 

1 

1 

RpJ 

Iff 

T 

111 

1 

d 

1 

Fooder 

Panel 

1 

± 



Fig. 4. Usual Order of Panel 
Jkssembly 


Pro. 2. Standard Size » of Ebony- 
asbestos and. Sla-te Switchboard 
Panels 

Current that a bus must carry hack of a specific switchboard panel is determined as follows: 
Assume the usual order of panel assembly recommended, as shown m Fig. 4. For the most eco- 


nomical SSriKSon has more than one bar f"**”^™*?*'**^ 

of the same kind should be placed nearest the right-hand end of the board. J.et l g . If respec- 
tively, current in bus back of the panels under consideration, and I rg and J r f — their rated ampere 


Material 


Steel 

Ebony-asbestos 

Slate.. 

Marble .... . . . . 


| Lb. peT sq. ft. 

1/8 in* 1 

1 1 in. 1 

I 1/2 in. 

I 2 in. 

5. 1 

j i 0. 6 

i • • ■ 

1 5*9 
21.8 

2! .6 

ii'.2 

29.1 

I 28.8 
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capacity; J s i, Jgj. 2/i, 7/2 — respectively, rated capacity of each generator and feeder panel to the 
left of the ones under consideration. Then 

-Tg *= T rg +• Igi -f- Igi etc.; If = I r j -f Ifi -f- J/2 -+• • * . , etc. 

If this gives a result exceeding the current which the bus is required to carry back of the extreme 
right-hand generator panel, use the latter value as the current the bus is required to carry back of the 
feeder panel. Incoming lines should be regarded as generators. If the panels are arranged in the 
reverse order from that shown in Fig. 4, interchange the values for right and left in the formulas. 

Synchronizing Equipment is necessary if the switchboard controls two or more generators oper- 
ating in parallel. This includes a swinging bracket, synchroscope and synchronizing plug. 

A Governor Motor Control Switch is required for turbine- or engine-driven generators, and the 
prime moveT speed is adjusted from the switchboard. 

Field Rheostats and operating mechanisms are considered as generator and not switchboard 
equipment. The combined generator and exciter panels are designed for the exciter rheostat to be 
supported back of the panel and the generator rheostat mounted separately, operated from the 
front of the panel by concentric hand wheels. 

Heating of switchboard equipment should not exceed limits prescribed by the- A.E.E.E. Stand- 
ardization Rules. 

APPROXIMATE PRICES AND "WEIGHTS applying to a 240-volt panel (Fig. 3a) are given 
in Table 2. Table 3 gives similar information for a 480-volt panel (Fig. 3b). 

Table 2 . — Approximate Prices and Weights of 240-volt Panels. 


Generator, kva. rating 0-25 26-41 42-83 84—166 167—250 

Panel ampere rating 0-60 61—100 101—200 201-400 401—600 

Approximate weight, lb. .. • • 220 225 230 245 260 

Approximate price (1935) $204 21 1 217 247 279 


Table 3. — Weights and Prices of Panels for Assembly with 480-volt Feeder Panels 


Generator 

kva. 

Rating 

Panel 

Ampere 

Rating 

Approximate 

Price, 

Dollars 

(1935) 

Approximate 

Weight, 

lb. 

j Feeder Panel (Fig. 1 

1 c) 

Approx. Trice, 
Dollars 
(1935) 

Approximate 
W eight, 
lb. 

Feeder 

Ampere 

Rating 

0-50 

0-60 

264 

270 

125 

170 

0-200 

51-83 

61-100 

266 

270 

157 

190 

201-300 

84-166 

101-200 

273 

275 

162 

200 

301-400 

167-330 

201-400 

292 

295 

193 

235 

401-600 

331-500 

40 1-600 

316 

315 





Table 4. — Bus Spacing for Different Voltages 


Operating 

Voltage 

j Distance Between 


Distance Between 

Bus 

Centers, 

in. 

Live Side 
and Ground, 
in., min. 

Opposite 
Potentials, 
in., min. 

Operating 

Voltage 

Bus 

Centers, 

in. 

Live Hide 
and Ground, 
in., min. 

Opposite 
Potentials, 
in., min. 

A 1 * 


A* 

Bf 

A* 

B t 

A* 

Bf 

A* 

Bf 

A* 

B t 

250 

I V2 

21/2 

3/4 

l 1/2 

1 

2 

26,000 

14 

16 

8 

9 

10 

12 

600 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 1/2 

21/2 

35,000 

18 

22 

10 

12 

1 2 

15 

1,100 

4 

5 

U/2 

21/2 

21/2 

3 1/2 

45,000 

22 

27 

131/2 

15 

16 

18 

2,300 

5 

61/2 

2 

2 3/4 

2 3/4 

4 

56,000 

28 

31 

16 

171/2 

171/2 

19 

4,000 

6 

71/2 

2 1/4 

3 

3 

4 1/2 

66,000 

34 

38 

181/2 

23 

22 

24 

6,600 

7 

8 

21/2 

3 

31/2 

4 1/2 

75,000 

36 

42 

25 

271/2 

26 

30 

7,500 

8 

9 

2 3/4 

3 1/4 

4 

4 1/2 

90,000 

46 

54 

27 

29 

32 

35 

9,000 

9 

1 0 

3 

3 1/2 

41/4 

4 1/2 

104,000 

54 

60 

281/2 

32 

341/2 

39 

11,000 

9 

1 1 

31/4 

3 3/ 4 

4 1/2 

4 3/4 

1 1 10,000 

60 

72 

33 

36 

38 

41 

13,200 

9 

l 2 

31/2 

41/4 

4 3/4 

5 

122,000 

66 

78 

351/2 

39 

42 

47 

15,000 

9 

1 4 

3 3/4 

4 1/2 

5 

5 1/2 

134,000 

74 

84 

39 

41 

4 81/2 

56 

16,500 

10 

1 4 

41/2 

5 

5 1/2 

6 

148,000 

82 

96 

45 

50 

59 

67 

18,000 

1 1 

1 4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

160,000 

88 

105 

53 

63 

70 

85 

22,000 

12 

1 5 

6 

7 

7 1/2 

9 









* Based on a factor of safety of 3 I/q betw-een live parts of opposite polarity, and of 3 between 
live parts and grounds, t Good practice for larger plantB. 


2. ALTERNATIN' G-CURRENT SWITCHBOARDS 

M APHT ALLT-OPER ATED A.C. SWITCHBOARDS WITH OIL CIRCUIT BREAK- 
ERS control generators, transformers and feeders for general power and lighting service 
in public service, municipal, and industrial plants. Panels are primarily for switchboard 
assembly, connected to a single set of buses. Standard equipments are listed for 240, 
480 and 2400 volts, 60-cycle, 3-phase, non-grounded , 3-wire circuits. Maximum capac- 
ities provided for are: Generators, 3100 kva. at 2400 volts; exciters, 125 kw. (250 kvy. at 
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Generator Control Easel. Feeder Panel 

a Z> 

Fig. 5. Typical 90-in. A.C. Panels, 
Manually Operated 


Fig. 6. Connections Show- 
ing Potential and Syn- 
chronizing Receptacles 
A-dded to Fig. 5 b to Serve 
as Incoming Line Panel 


250 volts) ; feeders, 800 amperes. Standard panel ma- 
terial is steel, but ebony-asbestos or slate can be used. 
Fig. 5a shows a typical 90-in. panel, including 
devices for average opera- 
ting conditions, to control 
one generator, parallel or 
non-parallel operated, with 
individual belted or direct- 
connected exciter. 

Generator Panels may 
include A.C. ammeter, in- 
dicating wattmeter and field 
ammeter, a 3-pole ammeter 
transfer jack and plug for 
reading in each, phase on 
one meter and an S-point po- 
tential receptacle for read- 
ing voltage across all phases. 

Feeder Panels may have one ammeter and 3-pole ammeter jack and plug. A typical 
90-in. feeder panel is shown in Fig. 56; it also is suitable for an incoming line paneL In 
stations where generators are installed, synchronizing 
equipment must be added to the feeder panel to make 
it serve as an incoming line panel as shown in Fig. 6. 

Watt hour Meters, when desired, usually are included 
■with the generator panel rather than the feeder panel, where 
they are most likely to operate continuously at full load for 
highest efficiency. 

Swinging Brackets are necessary for mounting the syn- 
chroscope used in paralleling two or more generators, or where 
it is necessary to parallel a generator with an incoming line. 

It is usual to mount voltmeter plugs and receptacles on each 
generator and incoming panel. In synchronizing, it then is 
possible for the operator to see the voltage of station bus and 
incoming generator at the same time. 

PROTECTION OF GENERATORS AND FEED- 
ERS is provided by automatic disconnection of feeder 
circuits when load current exceeds a predetermined 
value. Improved operation often is obtained by add- Fi 7. Construction and Assembly 
ing time delay to such protection, so that service on a of A.C. Generator and b eeder Panels 
feeder is not interrupted for momentary overloads. Automatic protection is not applied 
to generator field or exciter circuits, as continuity of service usually is more important, and 

possibility of trouble in 
these circuits is remote. 

Disconnecting Switches 
provide for convenient iso- 
lation of oil circuit breakers 
from the bus for inspection, 
changing oil, and adjust- 
ments. They are recom- 
mended particularly for 
switchboards under 24-hr. 
loads that cannot be shut 
down at intervals. 

Selection of Oil Circuit 
Breakers for switchboard 
assembly should not be 
made until proper ratings 
are determined from inves- 




Fig. 8. Connection Diagram of Fig. 9. Connection Diagram. 

A.C. Generator Panel of A.C. Feeder Panel 

A = A.C. Ammeter; A.X. = Ammeter jack; C.T. = Current 
transformers; D.E.. = discharge resistors; _ F =•= Fuses; F.A. 
= Field ammeter; F.H. = Field discharge switch; I.W. = Poly- 
phase indicating wattmeter; O.C.B. — Oil circuit breaker; 
P.T. = Potential transformers; Pe.Iie. = Potential receptacle; 
Re = Relays; Rh = Field Rheostat; S.Re = Synchronizing 
receptacle; Sh = Ammeter shunt; T.C. = Trip coils; Whm 
= Polyphase integrating watt-hour meter 


tigation of short circuit 
conditions. (See p. 15-63.) 

Construction and As- 
sembly of typical 90-in. 
generator and feeder switch- 
board is shown in Fig. 7. 
Figs. 8 and 9 show typical 
connection diagrams. 
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Fig. 15. D.C. Generator Switchboard for 2-wire Service and Parallel Operation. 


width 20, 24, 28, 32 in. These panels are mounted on 64- and 76-in. angle-iron supports 
as required. For small isolated generators, panels can be wall mounted- * 

D.C. SWITCHBOARDS FOR GENERAL POWER AND LIGHTING SERVICE. — 
Standard individual panels designed for switchboard assembly, provide control for gener- 
ators and circuits as follows: 2-wire generators, 25 to 1500 kw. (on both 3-wire and 2-wire 
systems) ; 2-wire, shunt- or compound-wound synchronous converters; 3-wire generators 
50 to 1500 kw.; 3-wire balancer sets, 14 to 1000 amperes neutral current; 2- and 3-wir© 
feeder circuits, 30 to 6000 amperes, and fox 125- and 250- 
volt, 2-wire non-grounded, or 1257250-volt, 3-wire systems. 

Typical D.C. Panel Con- 
struction for 2-wire Gen- 


erators for assembly in 2- 
wire non-grounded switch- 
boards is shown in Fig. 15. 
Each panel controls one 
compound-wound D.C. gen- 
erator operating in parallel 
with others. Three-wire 
generator panels are shown 
in Tig. 16. 

Complete D.C. Switch- 
board Connections. — Fig. 
17 is typical for a 2-wire 
system. A 3-wire system for 
* 3-wire generators is shown 
in Tig. 18. Typical connec- 
tions for a 3-wire system 


"TT1 



S-wire Generator 
CONNECTION DIAGRAM 

b 


Tig. 16. 


Three- wire D.C. Generator Panels, 3- wire System 
using balancer sets are shown in Fig. 19. 

D.C. SWITCHING AND AUTOMATIC PROTECTION.-— The protective and switch- 
ing schemes upon which the control panels and connections are based, in general, are: 

Two-wire Systems. — Over-current protection for 2-wire generators and converters is obtained 
by single-pole, single-coil circui t breakers connected in the positive lead. The series fields of 2- wire. 



Fig. 17. Connections for D.C. Switch- 
board with One or More Compound- 
wound Generators, 2-wire System 


Hr 

& 



Circuit Breakers 


ra 6/6/ r *Tl Oyb^wire Cvunpoi 

{$3 f i / IfH f 


Circuit Ureakera 


Fig. 18. Connections for D.C. 3-wire System 
with 3- wire Generators 
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compound-wound, generators and converters are equalized on the negative sides and the 
breaker trip coil is actuated by full armature current for both compound-wound and shunt- wound 
machines. This is important when compound-wound generators operate in parallel, because other- 
wise unnecessary disconnection from the bus, or injurious overloading may occur, depending on the 

direction of equalizing currents. In syn- 
chronous converters, additional protection 
is afforded in the control of the A.C. end. 

Speed limit, devices on converters or 
motor-generator sets also actuate circuit 
breakers through under-voltage devices, to 
prevent parallel-operated machines from 
motoring from the D.C. bus at dangerous 
Bpeeds, when the converter or mofor supply 
is accidentally disconnected. Speed limit 
devices usually are set at about 15% over- 

When paralleling compound- wound gen- 
erators or converters, less voltage disturb- 
ance occurs if series fields are established 
before connecting the machines to the bus. 
The connection diagrams show knife switches arranged to permit this procedure. 

Three-wire Generators on 3-wire Systems usually are compound-wound, and operated in 
parallel. Switchboard panels are standardized on this basis. Generators have divided series fields, 
connected on opposite ends of the armature. This is necessary for equalization. Circuit breakers are 
sp connected between generator brushes and equalizer switches that they are actuated only by 
armature current. Knife switches are so arranged that series fields may be established in. the 
proper direction and the generators brought to full voltage before final connection to main bus. 
Incidentally, this affords a means of correcting the polarity of a generator. With other switching 
arrangements voltage disturbances may occur at paralleling, with possibility of heavy armature 
short circuits. Automatic circuit breaker elements are mechanically or electrically interlocked, so 
that when one side opens the other also must open. 

Two-wire Generators with Balancer Sets and Bus Sectionalizing on 3-wire Systems. — On 
3-wire systems, when the neutral is derived from a balancer set, unbalancing may exceed the capac- 
ity of the balancer set and shift the neutral enough to burn 
out lamps on the lightly loaded side. A. balanced voltage 
differential relay, which functions when unbalanced voltage 
exceeds a predetermined limit affords protection against 
this contingency. 

Control is provided on panels whereby the relay trips 
the breakers on all 2- wire generators, shutting the system 
down completely, or a bus section breaker can be used on a 
separate panel (see Fig. 19) which disconnects the balancers 
and 3-wire load, leaving the generators and 2-wire load 
in operation. Switches on 2-wire generator panels on 
3-wire systems provide the same operating sequence as 
on 2-wire systems. 

Balancer panels have double-pole, double-coil breakers, 
a starting and positive switch, a neutral switch, and for 
parallel-operated balancers, a rheostat switch and two 
equalizer switches. To start a balancer set which operates 
singly, the neutral switch must be open; if parallel-oper- 
ated, the rheostat switch also must be open when starting. 

Feeder Circuits on 3-wire Systems.— For 2-wire and 
3-wire feeders on grounded neutral systems, double-pole, 
double-coil circuit breakers are used with single-pole knife 
switch in series with each breaker pole. If the neutral 
is not grounded, the equipment for 3-wire feeders is the same as if the neutral is grounded except, 
to comply further with the Code, a triple-pole switch is used, to make sure that outside legs are 
open when the neutral is opened. 

D.C. Circuit Breakers are equipped to operate instantaneously on over-current. Immediate 
interruption of abnormal current is necessary. 

4. CUTICLE SWITCHGEAJR. 

INDOOR A.C. CUBICLE SWITCHGEAR consists of steel-enclosed switchboard 
units, in which all apparatus for one panel, including potential transformers, current 
transformers, oil circuit breaker, disconnecting switches, meters and instruments, and 
mounting structures are compactly assembled in one cubicle. Typical construction is 
shown in Fig. 20 with various devices assembled. The hinged door in the front forms the 
meter panel. All switching operations can. be made without opening the cubicle. 

Indoor cubicles are used in central station, substations, industrial plants and office 
buildings. They control generators, motors, incoming lines, feeders, bus-sectionalizing 
and bus-tie circuits. Either manually- or electrically-operated circuit breakers can be used. 



Fia. 20. Single-bus Cubicle with 
Grou£>-operated Switches for Isolat- 
ing Oil Circuit Breaker. See Table 4 



Fha. 19. Connections for D.C. 3-wire System with 2- 
wire Generators and Balancer Sets, N on-grounded 
System 



OUTDOOR. SWITCH HOUSES 


Advantages of Cubicle Construction are : They are completely assembled when 
shipped ; axe designed fox switchboard assembly ; to put them in operation it is necessary 
only to set each unit in place, and connect the leads ; breakers can be isolated by discon- 
necting switches; all live parts are enclosed; high-voltage compartment is completely 
isolated from, low-voltage compartment; they economize space; installation cost is low. 

Standard Ratings are available with breakers having current ratings from 200 to 
2000 amperes and voltage ratings up to 15,000 volts. The in terrup tin g ratings range 
from 20,000 to 500,000 kva. All ampere ratings are based on the maxi m um current which 
Table 5. — Dimensions of Standard A.C. Switchgear Cubicle 


Inter- 1 

Oil Circuit Breaker 

Dimensions, in. (See Fig. 20) 

Approximate 

Net Weight, lb. 

kva. 

Volts 

Amperes 

A 

B 

c t 

Wide 

Deep 

High 

Base 
Cubicle * 

Front 

Enclosure 

20,000 

f 5,000 

200 

15 

19 

24 

24 

54 

76 

1 150 

200 

[ 5,000 

400 

15 

19 

24 

24 

54 

76 

1 130 

200 

25,000 

f 7,500 

600 

15 

19 

24 

24 

54 

76 

1300 

200 

{ 2,500 

800 

15 

19 

24 

24 

54 

76 

1 300 

200 


f 15,000 

600 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2000 

250 

50,000 

\ 7,500 

1200 

15 

19 

24 

32 

64 

90 

2150 

250 


1 5,000 

2000 

15 

19 

24 

40 

64 

102 

3000 

300 


j 15,000 

600 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

1 850 

250 

50,000 

{ 7,500 

1200 

15 

19 

24 

32 

64 

90 

1 950 

250 


l 5,000 

2000 

15 

19 

24 

40 

64 

102 

3100 

300 


f 15,000 

600 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2300 

250 

100,000 

{ 15,000 

1200 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2450 

250 


l 7,500 

2000 

15 

19 

24 

40 

64 

102 

3150 

300 

150,000 

( 15,000 

600 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2350 

250 


l 15,000 

1200 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2500 

250 


f 1 5,000 

600 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2350 

250 

250,000 

l 15,000 

1200 

15 

19 

30 

32 

64 

90 

2500 

250 


1 15,000 

2000 

19 

23 

30 

40 

64 

102 

4300 

300 


f 15,000 

600 

19 

23 

30 

40 

64 

102 

3650 

300 

500,000 

{ 15,000 

1200 

19 

23 

30 

40 

64 

102 

3850 

300 


l 15,000 

2000 

19 

23 

30 

40 

64 

102 

4350 

300 


*Net weight of cubicle with solenoid-operated breaker, connections, buses, and supports. 

-f Potential transformers rated 2000-3000 volts and below are mounted in. cubicle structure. 


Table 6. — Dimensions of Outdoor Switch Houses 


Switch House Dimensions, in. (See Fig. 21) 


Inter- 

rupting 

kva. 

Oil 

Cirouit Breakers 

No Disconnecting 
Switches 

With One Set of 
Indoor Group-oper- 
ated Disconnecting 
Switches 

With Superstructure 
for 3, 6, or 9 Hook- 
operated Outdoor Dis- 
connecting Switches 


Volts 

| Amperes 

High 

Wide 

Deep 

High 

Wide 

Deep 

High 

Wide 

Deep 

20,000 

25,000 

r 5,000 
[ 5,000 
( 7,500 
t 2,500 

200 I 
400 

600 
800 J 

[ 

76 

36 

48 

88 

36 

48 




25,000 

7,500 

600 ' 











50,000 

r 15,000 

1 7,500 
| 15,000 
l 7,500 

600 

1200 

600 

1200 











100,000 

( 15,000 
{ 15,000 

600 

1200 

- 

84 

48 

52 

96 

48 

58 

142 

48 

52 

150,000 

( 15,000 
[ 15,000 

600 

1200 











250,000 

( 15,000 
( 15,000 

600 
1200 . 











50,000 

( 5,000 

J 5,000 

2000 ' 
2000 











100,000 

250,000 

7,500 

15,000 

2000 

2000 

- 

96 

60 

66 

108 

60 

66 

154 

60 

66 

500,000 

f 15,000 
\ 15,000 
l 15,000 

600 

1200 

2000 
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tli© cubicles will carry continuously without overheating. Equipment should be selected 
which has a rating at least equal to the maximum rating of the circuit. 

Weights and Dimensions applying to the type of cubicle shown, in Pig. 20 are given 
in Table 5- 

OXJTDOOR SWITCH HOUSES are self-contained switching and metering equipments, 

enclosed in weather-proof housings. They are used 
as temporary or permanent feeder or line protective 
installations for manual or automatic operation. 
Any type of standard metering, relay or control 
equipment can be used. 

To install an outdoor switch house it is only 
necessary to anchor the house, connect the ground 
terminal and the incoming and outgoing leads to 
the entrance bushings. A concrete pad, or corner 
pieces, axe sufficient for mounting. If system 
changes require relocation of the switch house, it 
is easily disconnected and moved as a unit. 

Fig. 21. Outdoor Switch Houses. See Typical construction is bWu ip Kg 21. Di- 
Table 5 mensions of standard units are given m Table 6. 



BATTERIES 

A battery comprises two or more cells which convert chemical energy to electrical 
energy. In each cell two unlike electrodes are immersed in an electrolyte. The electrolyte 
is a solution of water and acid, alkalies or salts. 

Primary Cells generate current by consuming one element, usually zinc. The elec- 
trodes may be copper or carbon and zinc. Such cells become exhausted in use and have 
to be replaced, because the chemical reactions are not reversible. 

Secondary or Storage Cells convert chemical energy to electrical energy by chemical 
reactions which are reversible. Such cells can be recharged by passing direct current 
through in the opposite direction. 


1. TYPES OF STORAGE BATTERIES 

Storage Batteries comprise one or more storage cells, of which there are two majo* 
types: 

THE LEAD-ACID CELL. — The positive plate contains peroxide of lead; the negative 
plate contains finely-divided pure lead. The electrolyte is sulphuric acid and pure water, 
with a specific gravity ranging from 1.200 to 1.280 according to type of cell. In the lead 
battery, specific gravity falls during discharge and rises during charge, thus indicating 
the condition of discharge of the cell. 

THE !NIC EEL- ALKALI CELL (Edison cell) uses a positive plate containing an oxide 
of nickel and a negative plate containing metallic iron. The alkaline electrolyte does not 
change in specific gravity during charge or discharge. The container is a nickel-plated 
steel can, and individual ceils must be insulated 


2. METHODS OF CHARGING 

To fully charge a storage battery, current must be passed through the cells in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of discharge. The ampere-hours of current required for charge must 
equal the discharge plus an excess of 5 to 20% to make up losses. In general, any charg- 
ing rate is permissible which does not produce excessive gassing or a cell temperature 
exceeding 110° F. 

THE VARIABLE-RESISTANCE METHOD (series-resistance or constant-current 
method) uses an adjustable, charging rheostat in series with each battery to give manual 
control of the charging rate. For a lead battery the starting rate is maintained until 
battery voltage rises to about 2.5 volts per cell. The rate then is reduced to a finishing 
rate, of about 40% of the starting rate, until battery voltage rises to 2.5 volts per cell. 
•With an Edison battery, this method results In a constant current instead of a starting and 
finishing rate; the battery volts per cell will, however, be different. This method of 
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charging is applicable to, and almost neces- 
sary for charging different batteries of a dif- 
ferent number of cells from the same D.C. 
supply. 

THE MODIFIED-CONSTANT-POTEN- 
TIAL METHOD maintains a constant bus 
voltage of about 2.6 volts per cell for lead 
batteries, and between 1.85 and 2.0 volts per 
cell for Edison batteries, with a fixed resis- 
tance in series with each battery to be 
charged. Tor lead batteries, each battery 
must have the same number of ceLls but 
with Edison batteries it is possible to adjust 
each fixed resistor to a proper value for the 
particular battery to be charged, irrespective 
of the number of cells. The fixed resistance 
usually is provided with several taps for 
seasonal adjustment. More resistance will 
be required when batteries are warm, because 
required charging voltage is lower, than when 
they are cold. 

The mcdified-constant-potential method 
of charging, if conditions warrant it, is considered the best method. It automatically 

regulates current to battery requirements, 
and makes it unnecessary for the operator 
to determine current setting for each circuit. 
This method is used when fully automatic 
equipment is required for two or more 
charging circuits. Fig. 1 shows typical 
connections. 

TAPER CHARGING EQUIPMENT for 

single batteries usually is automatic, using 
a motor-generator set designed to give the 
modified-constant potential characteristics, 
but without fixed resistance in the circuit 
between battery and generator. Fig. 2 
shows connections for such equipment- 
A typical equipment includes a motors 
generator set and a control panel: a single 
pole contactor, closing on battery voltage; 
shunt-trip relay, hand-reset, operated by 
ampere-hour meter preferably located at 
the battery; ammeter; voltmeter; generator 
field rheostat; fuse for over-current pro- 
tection; snap switch for motor starting. 

A battery often is used as an emergency source of power. Under normal operating 
conditions it floats on the line and is kept charged by 
the generator. After long periods of discharge it is 
necessary to recharge the battery in a short time. This 
can be accomplished manually with connections as shown 
in Fig. 3, where the battery is split into two sections. 

When floating, or on discharge, the sections are 
ccnnected in series. When on charge they are con- 
nected in parallel and charged through a series resis- 
tance. 

BATTERY VOLTAGES. — A Lead Battery starts dis- 
charging at about 2.05 volts per cell and finishes at 
about 1.75 volts. It starts charging at about 2.1 volts 
per cell and finishes at 2.5 volts per cell. Normal 
charging time is 8 hr. 

Edison Batteries on a 5-hr. complete discharge 
start discharging at about 1.45 volts per cell, and 
finish at 1.1 volts. On charge, the starting voltage 
is about 1.55 volts per eell, finishing at 1.80 volts 
per cell. 



ig. 3. Arrangement for Manu- 
ally Charging Emergency Bat- 
tery from Engine-dri-ven Gen- 
erator, also XJsed as Starting 
Motor for Engine 


leConfc. B*ofcVloir 


A.C.LIuce 

UatpMtlo'Si 
Front View 



(if Used) Contaot Breaking^ Battery 
• Ampere Hour Meter 

Fro. 2. Connections of Automatic Taper Charg- 
ing Equipment for Vehicle Batteries, Showing 
Starting Switch 



j. 1. Connections for Modified Constant- 
potential Charging of Two Batteries 
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Average Current Requirements for charging typical batteries of both types are given 
in Table 1. These charging current rates apply to batteries for industrial trucks and trac- 
tors, street tracks, and electric locomotives. 


Table 1. — Charging Rates per Cell 


Lead (Ironclad) 

i Edison 


Variable 

Modified 


V ariable 

Modified 


Resistance 

Constant Poten- 


Resistance 

Constant Potential 

Type 

Method 

tial Method 

Type 

Method 

Method 


Start, 

Finish, 

Start , 

Finish, 


Normal 

Start, 

Finish, 


amp. 

amp. 

amp. 

amp. 


Rate, amp. 

amp. 

amp. 

7 MV 

19 

8 

22 

8 

A- 4, G-4 

30.0 

38 

25 

9 MV 

24 

10 

29 

10 

A- 5 

37,5 

47 

31 

It MV 

30 

12 

36 

12 

A-6, G-6 

45.0 

57 

37 

13 MV 

35 

14 

43 

14 

A- 7, G-7 

52.5 

66 

43 

15 MV 

40 

16 

50 

16 

A-8 

60.0 

75 

49 

17 MV 

45 

18 

57 

18 

G-9 

67.5 

85 

55 

1 9 MV 

51 

20 

65 

20 

A- 10 

75.0 

94 

62 

21 MV 

56 

22 

72 

22 

G-1 1 

82.5 

103 

68 

23 MV 

61 

24 

79 

24 

A- 12 

90.0 

113 

74 

25 MV 

66 

26 

86 

26 






3. CHANGING SETS 

BATTERY CHARGING MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS (Variable resistance method). 
— Standard equipment is available, designed particularly for multiple charging of two 
or more electric industrial trucks, street tracks and electric locomotives. To Belect the 
proper set the following information is necessary: Voltage, frequency aad phases of 
power supply, number and sizes of batteries, lead or Edison, number of cells in each- 
number of plates per cell and maker of lead batteries, number of batteries to be charged 
at one time. 

Generator Voltage must be higher than that of the highest- voltage battery. The 
highest charging voltage of lead cells is 2.60 volts; of Edison cells, 1.85 volts. With long 
lines from control hoard to batteries, allow for line drop. To determine voltage of gen- 
erator, multiply number of cells by volts per cell. For example, a 44-cell lead battery 
requires 44 X 2.66 = 114.4 volts; a 60-cell Edison battery, 60 X 1-85 = 111.6 volts. 
A 115-volt generator would be used in either case. 

Current Rating of Generator. — Add starting Tates of all batteries to be charged at one 
time- See Table 1 for charging rates for 8-hr. charging of lead, 7-hr. charging of Type A 
and 4 3 /4-hr. charging of Type G Edison batteries. 

Kilowatt Capacity. — After determining voltage and current rating of generator, 
amperes X volts/1000 = kw. capacity of motor-generator set. 

MODIFIED CONSTANT-POTENTIAL CHARGING requires the same voltages per 
battery cell, but generator must have close voltage regulation under all operating condi- 
tions of load and temperature. Regulation must not exceed ±80%. A compound- 
wound generator with voltage regulator is recommended. 

Current Rating of Generator. — Add starting rates of all batteries to be charged (see 
Table 2), and multiply sum by O.S. 

Kilowatt Capacity. — Amperes X volts/1000 = kw. generator capacity required. 

Automatic Battery-charging Motor-generator Sets and Control Panels provide the 
following automatic features: Independent cut-off for each battery when fully charged; 
shut-down of motor generator set when last battery has cut off; shut down, of motor- 

generator set in case of line interruption; restart of the set upon, return of power supply 

after interruption; control of charging rate by modified-constant-potential method. 

Standard kw. Ratings of Charging Motor-generator Sets are as follows: 

32 and 40 volts — 3, 5, 7.5, 10, 15, 26, 25, 30. 

48 and 63 volts — 3, 5, 7.5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 36, 40, 50. 

84 volts— 3, 5, 7.5, 10, 15, 26, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60. 

115 volts— 3, 5, 7.5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, 75. 

Standard Motor Voltages are 110, 220, 440, 550, and 2200 volti 
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Generator Voltages for Lead Batteries should not be higher than the following: 

Hour charge 5 & 7 8 9 10 11 12 

"Volta per cell, Type MV or M V A _ 2.53 2.56 2.59 2.63 2.69 2.745 2.S35 2,97 

"Volts per cell, Type TL 2.494= 2.512 2.55 2.552 2.574 2,607 2.643 

Edison batteries normally are charged in 8 hours with generator 'voltage based on 
2 volts per cell. 

Motor-generator Prices and Efficiencies will be approximately the same as for standard 
sets under Conversion Equipment. See p. 1 5- 37, 

General- — In fixing the time required for complete battery charge all the time available 
should be used, since it will result in lower charging rates, smaller capacity of charging 
apparatus and circuits, and lower battery temperatures. For vehicle or other cyclically- 
charged batteries, automatic charging is recommended- 

Tricile Charging Hates are those sufficient to beep an idle battery in condition. 

A Floating Charge is sufficient to bring a battery back to full charge after a partial 
discharge- Rates are determined as required by operating conditions. Typical installa- 
tions of floating batteries are emergency lighting, and control power for circuit breaker 
operation- These applications consist of a steady load with occasional peaks, ox occas- 
sional periods when the battery is the only source of supply. Generator capacity is 
determined by the normal steady load plus that necessary to restore the battery to full 
charge in a specified time after a period of discharge. During normal operation, the 
battery floats on. the line at line voltage. To charge the battery, generator voltage is 
raised to give the required charging current. 

Portable Charging Equipments are available for charging batteries used with air 
conditioning apparatus on railway cars. Automatic or manual equipment can be provided. 


POWER FACTOR 

1. POWER FACTOR EFFECTS 

CURRENT AND E.1C.F. RELATIONS IN A.C. CIRCUITS.— In an alternating- 
current circuit, maximum values of current and voltage will occur simultaneously if the 
circuit contains only ohmic resistance. Current and voltage then are in phase. If the 
circuit contains inductive reactance, as will be produced by induction motors, electric 
welders, etc., voltage will attain its maximum value in advance of the maximum value of 
the current ; that is, the current lags the voltage. If the circuit contains capacitive react- 
ance, as produced by a condenser, the maximum value of the voltage will occur after the 
maximum value of the current; that is, the current leads the voltage. These relations 
are shown in Fig- la. 

The current flowing in the circuit will be the resultant of the power component, in 
phase with the voltage, and of the reactive component, lagging or leading the voltage 
90 deg. The power in the circuit at any instant is the product of the simultaneous values 
of current and electromotive force at that instant. It is the product (volts X amperes) 
only when the circuit contains ohmic resistance alone, or when inductive and capacitive 
reactance exactly balance each other. For all other cases the power in the circuit equals 
the product (volts X amperes X power factor). 

POWER FACTOR is the proportion of the energy in an A.C. circuit, represented 
by the product (volts X amperes) that can be applied to useful work. Power factor can 
be represented graphically by a vector diagram. See Fig. 1. Diagram b shows a circuit 
containing a resistance R, an inductive reactance Xi, and with an electromotive force 
E 0 impressed on it. A capacitive reactance A’ c may be added to the circuit. If the 
inductance of reactance Xi be L henrys and the frequency of the circuit be/, then Xi = 
27 xfL. The reactive component of the current will be I x i — E, X\, lagging the voltage 
90 deg. The power component, in phase with the voltage, will be I r = B JR. E and R 
are taken in volts and ohms respectively. In vector diagram c, let vector OE represent 
electromotive force E a , and OI r the poweT component of the current I r . Det vector 
OIscl at 90 deg. from OE represent the reactive component of the current. Then, com- 
pleting the parallelogram, 0I o is the resultant of i r and l x i, and represents the actual 
current /<, in the circuit as shown by an ammeter. Current I 0 lags voltage E c by angle 9. 
Power factor, cos# = B r /r c . The power component of the current 1 0 is kw = 1 0 cos 9, 
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and the reactive component is I 0 sin 6. Heating in the circuit is produced by current l 0t 
but useful energy is produced only by the power component I r - 

If the inductive reactance Xi, diagram 6, be replaced by an equivalent dielectric 
resistance consisting of a condenser X c , the reactive component of the current will be 
lxc — l/(2x/C), and will lead the voltage. C is the capacity in farads. In the vector 
diagram T r is laid out as before, and OI X c represents the reactive component. The total 
current is I 0 u represented by the vector OI c u leading the voltage by angle 0i* Power 
factor is cos 9i ■* Ir/Foi- 



Fig. 1. Power Factor Dia- 
grams 


Fig. 2. Line Loss per 1000 Ft. 
at Various PowerF&ctors 


Fig. 3. Voltage Drop with 
Varying Power Factor 


If X c and Xi are equal and are both connected in the circuit, they will neutralize each 
other, and I x l + I M = 0- I r , I 0 , and I 0 i will coincide in the vector diagram c, I r will be 
the power in the circuit, and kva. = kw. 

With a given power factor, the amount of copper required in a circuit is the same 
whether power factor lags or leads. A capacitive load will cause voltage to rise; inductive 
load will cause it to drop. No gain results in changing reactive kva. from lagging to lead- 
ing at the same power factor. At unity power factor, kw. = kva. ; at other power factors, 
the current for a given kilowatt load varies inversely as the power factor. 

EFFECT OF LOW POWER FACTOR. — The kva. rating specifies the current that 
safely can be carried by motors, transformers, and other apparatus connected to the cir- 
cuit, regardless of power factor. A 1000-kva. load at 0.5 power factor will deliver 500 kw., 

but will produce the same heat- 
ing effect in generator, trans- 
formers and line as 1000 kva. at 
0.8 power factor, delivering 800 
kw. For the same kilowatt load, 
the investment in electrical ap- 
paratus varies inversely as power 
facton 

LINE LOSS. — Power is lost 
as heat in a conductor carrying 
current, and equals I 2 R , where 
I is current in amperes, and R is 
resistance in ohms. For constant 
kilowatt load, power loss in any 
circuit varies inversely as (power 
factor) 2 . Fig. 2 shows actual 
kilowatt loss for a given line at various power factors. 

VOLTAGE DROP. — Actual voltage drop over a line depends on its resistance and 
reactance, and increases with decreasing power factor. See Fig. 3. In diagram a, the 
only drop is the resistance drop, which is in phase with voltage and current and subtracts 
from bus voltage E 0 • In diagram £>, the drop is due to resistance and reactance drops 
combined vectorially. Bus voltage, E 0 , must be maintained at a value higher than in a 
to give the same voltage drop Er at the load. At zero power factor, in diagram c, 
reactive drop in line subtracts almost directly from bus voltage. Fig. 4 shows relation 
between power factor and line drop in percent of line drop at unity power factor for con- 
stant kilowatt load. Fig. 5 shows effect of reduced power factor. 

EFFECT OF POOR VOLTAGE REGULATION ON LOAD APPARATUS.— 
Induction Motors. — Voltage drop below normal increases motor slip. Maximum torque 
varies as (voltage) 2 , i.e. motor loses torque rapidly with dropping voltage. A drop much 
below 10% may cause a motor to fail to develop the torque required by its load. If a 


Circuit, 5-phase, CO-cjble, 
440 volts at Motor, 


Lina Drop In Percent of 
Line Drop at Unity Rower Factor 

Fig. 4 Relation of Power Fac- 
tor to Line Drop 



ho. 5. Voltage Drop per 
1000 Ft. at Various Power 
Factors and Loads 
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motor develops 200% maximum torque on full rated voltage, it will develop barely 100% 
torque at 70% voltage, speed being reduced to approximately 85% of normal. Loaded 
motors take increased current at reduced voltage. This causes increased beating, thereby 
limiting capacity to carry peak loads because of excessive heating and reduced torque. ‘ 

Synchronous Motors dc not drop in speed 
on reduced voltage, but pull-out torque varies 
directly with voltage. 

Lamps vary in life and efficiency with 
voltage. See Tig. 6. Over-voltage produces 
greater light intensity, but reduces life. 

Under- voltage prolongs life at a sacrifice in 
efficiency, and less light is available for a 
given investment in equipment and distribu- 
tion circuits. 

Heating Devices. — Proper temperature 
control of electrical heating equipment is 
not possible with variable voltage. Improv- 
ing plant power factor will improve voltage Effect of Voltage Yariati on on Lamps 

regulation on plant distribution circuits. 

Maintenance of voltage on circuits of low power factor means greater investment. 



2. POWER FACTOR IMPROVEMENT 

ADVISABILITY OF IMPROVIN' G POWER FACTOR.— Supply of reactive current, 
incident to low power factor loads, is considered by public utilities an additional service 
which justifies an additional charge. If power is generated by the industrial plant, 
additional investment in equipment would be necessary for the same quality of service. 

High power factor has corresponding advantages. The 

/ benefits of high power factor must be balanced against the 
cost of corrective equipment for low power factor. A power 
factor survey of an individual plant will determine the 
advisability of power factor correction, and will balance 
the cost of corrective equipment against lower public utility 
charges, smaller investment in the plant, and improved 
operating conditions. In a new industrial plant, initial econ- 
omies can be obtained by planning for high power factor. 

In existing plants operating conditions may become 
critical if the load grow3 to the limit of generator and dis- 
tribution system capacity. For instance, the installation of 
a 300-kva. and a 500-kva. synchronous condenser at differ- 
ent locations in. the same plant may make possible an ad~ 
yrc. 7. Correction of a 100- ditional load of 500 Hp. without changes in existing equip- 
toV 9 Po^er Fac'tor 01 Load ment- Otherwise, a new generator, a new line and two 
additional transformer banks may be necessary. 

SOLUTION OF POWER. FACTOR PROBLEM. — To improve power factor, it is necessary 
to reduce the ratio of reactive kva. to kw. In the vector diagram. Fig. 7, OA represents at load of 
100 kw, at 0.6 power factor. The kva. load = (100/0.6) = 167, or (a/3 X A X T) / 1000 if 3-phase, 
where E — line-to-line voltage and I = current, amperes, in each line. Since cos 6 = ilOO 167) ■=■ 
0 . 6 , represents power factor, reactive kva. = 

167 X sin. 9 = 167 X V(1 - cos 2 0) - 167 X^l - (0.6) 2 = 133 = A3, Fig. 7. 

Tor a power factor of 0.9 with the load at 100 kw., kva. = (100/0.9) = 

111 kva. In the vector diagram, the reactive kva., OC , will be drawn at 

the angle 6\, cosine of which is 0.9. The reactive kva. will be AC whi ch /''y »S? 

scales to 48.4, and which is mathematically equal to 111 X y/l — (0.9) 2 = " aS 

48.4. Capacity of corrective equipment required will be (133 — 48.4) = ei-K*. D 

84.6 kva. leading. That is, 84.6 kva. must be neutralized by connecting A (PJ. -o.« 

to the line apparatus which will draw leading current. Lagging kva. $).& 

in Fig. 7 is plotted from A to B, and leading kva. from 3 to A. _ ^ ^ ^ 

Fig. 8 shows a combined vector diagram for obtaining overall power c 6u kw. (p.f.**o.s;a ' n E' 

factor and total kva. A 50-kw. load at O.S power factor on one feeder g Correction of 

circuit, and a 25-kw.load at 0.6 power factor lagging on another feeder are power Factor of 

assumed. The line OA drawn to scale represents 50 kw. At O.S power Combined Loads 
factor, kva. = (50/0.8) = 62.5. OB is drawn equal to 62.5 at the angle 

cos -1 # = 0.8. Then AB = 37.5 = the reactive kva. for the 50-kw. load. From point B, Bf) is 
drawn to scale to represent 25 kw., and following the same procedure, the reactive kva. DC ’s 
found to be 33.3 kva. The total kva. is found to be 103 at a power factor of 0.73 and the combined 


Fig. 8. Correction of 
Power Factor of 
Combined Loads 
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reactive kva. is 70.8 -with a total load of 75 kv. The capacity of corrective apparatus to improve 
power factor to any other value is determined by the same procedure as outlined for Fig. 7. 

POWER FACTOR IMPROVEMENT TABLE.— In Table 1, the tabulated figures 
thultiplied by the kw\ input will give the leading kva. necessary to correct from the original 
to the desired power factor. 

Table 1. — Power Factor Corrections 

Original Desired Power Factor, percent Original Desired Power Factor, percent 

FaX. iS° I 95 | 90 I 85 | 80 I HO | 95 | 90 1 85 | 80 

percent Kva. input percent Kva. input 

50 1.732 1.403 1.248 1.112 0 982 75 0.882 0.553 0.398 0.262 0.132 

51 1.687 1.358 1.202 1.067 .936 76 .855 .527 .371 .235 .105 

52 1.643 1.314 1.158 1.023 .892 77 .829 .500 .344 .209 .078 

53 1.600 1.271 1.116 0.980 .850 78 .802 .474 .318 .182 .052 

54 1.559 1.230 1.074 .939 .808 79 .776 .447 .292 .156 .026 

55 1.518 1.189 1.034 .898 .768 80 .750 .421 .266 .130 ' 

56 1 479 1.150 0.995 .859 .729 81 .724 .395 .240 .104 

57 1 442 1.113 .957 .822 .691 82 .698 .369 .214 .078 

58 1 405 1.076 .920 .785 .654 83 .672 .343 .188 .052 

59 1.368 1.040 .884 .748 .618 84 .646 .317 .162 .026 


Power 

100 | 

I 95 

1 90 1 

I 85 

| 80 

percent 


Kvi 

el. input 



75 

0. 882 

0.553 

0. 398 

0.262 

0. 132 

76 

. 855 

.527 

.371 

.235 

. 105 

77 

. 829 

.500 

. 344 

.209 

.078 

78 

. 802 

.474 

. 318 

.182 

.052 

79 

.776 

.447 

.292 

.156 

.026 

80 

.750 

.421 ! 

.266 

.130 


81 

. 724 

.395 

. 240 

.104 


82 

. 698 

.369 

. 214 

.078 


83 

. 672 

.343 

. 188 

.052 


84 

, 646 

.317 

. 162 

.026 


85 

.620 

.291 

. 136 



86 

.593 

.265 

. 109 



87 

.567 

.238 

. 082 



88 

.540 

.211 

.056 



89 

.512 

.183 

. 628 




90 

.484 

.155 




91 

.456 

.127 




92 

.426 i 

.097 




93 

.395 

.066 




94 

.363 

.034 



* * * * 

95 

.329 





96 

97 

.292 

.251 





98 

.203 





99 

.142 






1. — Wattmeter indicates a plant load of 10O kw. at 0.7 power factor. Required the 
leading reactive kva. necessary to correct power factor to 0.95. In Table 1, line 70, column 95, 
find factor 0.691. Reactive kva. = 100 X 0.691 = 69.1 kva. If capacitors are used, the nearest 
standard unit will be selected. 

Example 2. — Assume the power factor correction required in Example 1 to be made by substi- 
tuting synchronous motors of 0.8 power factor for induction motors. For each kw. of induction 

motors operating at 0.7 power factor, Table 1 
to P '- F ' M - or - “ Field*' 0 ' shows a 1.020 lagging reactive kva. For each kw. 

input to 0.8 power factor synchronous motors, 

Or the table shows leading kva. of 0.75. If the in- 

o.i - duction motors are replaced by synchronous 

iV 3 V^ c motors, each kilowatt in synchronous motors 

====s=r^- . Z^r>' 4 -U— reduces lagging reactive kva. by (1.020 -+ 0.75) 

— - go.5 — = 1.77 kva. Total reduction to correct power 

4 — m 0 - 6 — \ ^ factor to 0 .95 is 6 .9 1 kva. (Example 1) . Required 

V capacity of synchronous motors is 69.1/1.77“ 

n 0 .o Z . > s,-!- 39 kw. Nearest standard synchronous motor would 

'O 25 50 75 100 l ° __ 50 75 100 60 

Perc«=t o£.Rat(d Hja. Load Percent of R»t„d Hp..Lo»d CORRECTIVE XTA. AVAILABLE 

Fig. 9. Corrective Kva. and Power Factor of FROM SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS. — The 
General-purpose Synchronous Motor with approximate amount of kva. available from, 
Normal B ull-load Excitation ,, , , , , ’ 

and the power factor of, general purpose 

synchronous motors at any load, with full load excitation, is shown in Tig. 9. 


METHODS OF POWER FACTOR IMPROVEMENT.— 1. A power factor survey 
often will show several induction motors to be operating below rated output, at least part 
of the time. Kva. input to an induction motor has a lower power factor when the motor 
is operating below rated load than it has at full load. Interchanging motors to give each 
more nearly its rated load will improve conditions. Often it will pay to substitute new 
motors with better operating characteristics. 2. Replace induction motors with syn- 
chronous motors of unity or 0.8 power factor. 3. Install capacitors at points where loads 
are at low power factor. Maximum improvement in loading on generators, transformers, 
and distribution lines i3 obtained by installing corrective equipment near the terminals 
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of low power factor loads. If correction is made solely for rate reduction, corrective 
equipment can be installed at the terminus of the public utility line supplying t he* plant. 
4. Install synchronous condensers. 

TYPICAL PLANT POWPR FACTOR SURVTEYS. — Example 1. — Plant is supplied with 
power at 11,000 volts, 3-phase, transformed to 460 volts and distributed to the power circuits. 
A second transformer bank reduces voltage to 220 volts, 3-phase, for power, with a 3-wire single- 
phase arrangement from one transformer for 1 10/220 volts for lighting. Fig. 10 shows arrangement 
of circuits. The rate schedule allows a bonus for high power factor, power bill being reduced 0.5% 
for each percent average power factor is held above 80%. Test showed the average load to be 62 kw. 
and the reactive load to be 89 kva., corresponding to a power factor of 
0.67. Existing equipment includes an air compressor, driven by an 
induction motor rated at 40 Up., 1160 r.p.m., 220 volts. Compressor ia 
driven at 115 r.p.m. through a speed reducer and belt, although suitable 
for operation at 200 r.p.m. 

Two methods of improving power factor are available. 1. In- 
stallation of capacitors, the approximate savings being determined 
by test and from power bills by means of Table 2. 2. If the additional 

air can^ be used, it can be obtained together with plant power factor 
correction by replacing the induction motor driving the air compressor 
with a 75-Hp. 0.8 power factor, 440-volt synchronous motor. This will 
remove the inductive load and provide an equivalent correction of 65 kva. 

The substitution of the synchronous motor will cost, including reduced 
voltage starter, base and V-belt drive, $1850.00. The results are com- 
pressed air supply increased about 80%, and reduced transformer and 
drive losses. The cost of a 65-kva., 440- volt capacitor is approximately 
$650.00. The advisability of purchasing a new synchronous motor and 
changing the drive depends on the need for the additional compressed 
air capacity that would be available. 

C onclusion . — Table 2 shows a greater saving from the use of 130-kva. 440-volt capacitor equip- 
ment with incidental benefits of improved voltage regulation, increased transformer and feeder 
capacity, improved motor operation at peak loads and more uniform motor speed. Capacitors, 
either floor, ceiling, or wall mounted, installed at the point of origin of load will give a flexible 
arrangement and result in greatest benefit from power factor correction. 


Table 2. — Capacitor Savings 


Capacitor rating, kva 

0 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

Approx, delivered cost, 8. .. 

0 

510 

612 

714 

816 

913 

1020 

1122 

1224 

1326 

1428 

1530 

Expected power factor *.. . . 

0.57 

0.78 

0.825 

0.865 

0 895 

0.92 

0.95 

0 97 

0,99 

0.997 

0.999 

1 .00 

Approx, annual savings, $ . . 

0 

t 

70 

185 

270 

340 

425 

485 

540 

560 

565 

570 

Investment return, % 

0 

t 

12 

26 

33 

37 

42 

43 

44 

43 

40 

37 

Approx, savings in 5yrs.,$t 

0 

t 

1 

560 

940 

1240 

1620 

1880 

2080 

2170 

2110 

2080 


* Based on average monthly power factor using ratcheted reactive meters, t Savings after 
deducting cost of capacitors with depreciation at 10% per year, t Negligible. H Small. 


Example 2.- — A flour mill driven entirely by electric motors may obtain a discount of 0.5% of its 
power bill for every 1% increase in power factor over 85%. The motors in the mill axe loaded as 
follows, the total load being 74.0 kw. : 


Motor Hp 200 40 20 15 

Kw. input 103.8 9.0 6.4 3.2 

Hp. output 126 9.0 7.3 3.5 

Power factor 0.77 0.635 0.675 0.58 


Recommendations . — To reduce energy consumption, the 15-Hp. motor should be changed to 
drive the grain elevator where it would approximately carry 10 Hp. maximum. A new lO-Hp. 
motor is recommended to drive the corn mill and feed plant and a new 5-Hp. motor for the wheat 
elevator. The motors would operate at near full load and effect the following savings in energy 
and improvements in power factor: 


Load 

Motor 

Rating 

Load 

Power 

Factor 

Energy Saving 
per Month 


15 lip. 

10 Hp. 

5 Up. 

9. 0 Hp. 

7. 3 Hp. 

3. 5 Hp. 

0. 84 


Corn Mill and Feed Plant 

. 83 

36 kw.-hr. 

Elevator in Mill 

. 81 

33 kw.-hr. 

Total “Load 



,775 

203 kw.-hr. 


In determining energy saving, 200 hr. of operation per month were used for the 5- and lO-Hp. 
motors and 100 hr. per month for the 15-Hp. motor. 

No energy would be saved by using a smaller main motor. Even at less than full load, its effi- 
ciency is a little better than a smaller motor at full load. Of three possible methods of power 
factor correction, only synchronous motors or capacitors are considered, because for small amount 
of correction a synchronous condenser is the most expensive. In this case, a capacitor was lowest 
in first cost. A synchronous motor would require special design to get torque required for mill 
service and its efficiency would be no better than that of a slip ring motor. Starting characteristics 
of the slip ring motor are better for the present type of load. 

Demand meter charts show loads of 120 kw. for grinding soft wheat and 136 kw. for grinding 





[<j. 10. Typical Indus- 
trial Plant Distribution 
System 
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hard wheat. For power factor correction a 60 kva. and a 90 kva. capacitor were considered with 
the following results : 


60-kva. Capacitor 


Conditions 

Present 

Power 

Factor 

Expected 
Power 1 
Factor 

Discount 

Earned 

Present 

Power 

Factor 

Expected 

Power 

Factor 

Discount 

Earned 

No Motor Changes 

Soft wheat 

0.74% 

77% 

74% 

77% 

0.92 

31/2% 

0.74% 

0.98 

6 I /2 % 

6 3/4% 

Hard wheat 

.93 

4% 

77% 

.985 

"With Motor Changes 

Soft wheat 

.95 

5% 

51 / 2 % ! 

74% 

Unity 

71/2% 

Hard wheat 

.96 

77% 

Unity 

7 1/2% 


90-kva. Capacitor 


Cost of Equipment fob Recommended Changes 

W-Hp. motor and stMterl ^ * 225 

1 new 5-Hp. motor and starter j 
1 60-kva., 2200-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle capacitor 

with racks and oil switches — Total cost. .... 1 040 

Total cost complete $1 265 


Alternative 
1 90 kva., 2200-volt, 

3-phase, 60-cycle, 

capacitor equipment. . . , $1375 

Cost of new motors 225 

Total cost $1600 


I 
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3. EQUIPMENT FOR POWER FACTOR CORRECTION 

SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS often can be used instead of induction motors, and the 
cost of corrective kva. then is chargeable to the difference in price between a synchronous 
motor with, controls and an induction motor with controls. 
The cost of leading kva. obtained from synchronous motors 
increases rapidly for sizes below 75 Hp. See Fig. 11. Above 
100 Hp., synchronous motors provide power factor correc- 
tion at very low cost. 

CAPACITORS or static condensers are manufactured 
in small units; size depends on rise. A capacitor unit 
comprises one or more flattened rolls of paper and aluminum 
foil pressed together and enclosed in a steel case with a fluid 
of good dielectric properties. Capacitors are applicable for 
power factor correction to four general types of service con- 
ditions: 1. To improve power factor of individual or groups 
of motors rated at 230, 460, or 575 volts. These units are 
for indoor installation, and are enclosed. 2. To improve 
power factor at 230, 460, 575, 2300, 4000, or 4600 volts in 
small blocks at one or more points in a plant. These units 
are for indoor installation and are assembled in stacks. 
3. Similar to (2) but for outdoor installation and pole 
mounting, for power factor correction at 2300, 4000, and 
4600 volts. 4. To improve power factor of a large block of 
power at one point on circuits from 230 to 6900 volts. Suitable for either indoor or 
outdoor installation. 

A capacitor equipment will include: 1. A group or stack of individual units, number 
depending on hank 
rating required. 2. 

Fuses for each indi- 
vidual unit to protect 
against a fault within 
the unit. 3. A circuit 
breaker that can serve 
as a main switch and 
provide over-current 
protection. The 
breaker must be cap- 
able of clearing suc- 
cessfully a short cir- 
cuit between itself and the capacitor hank. 4. A discharge device which, will allow 
charge on capacitor to leak off when bank is disconnected from the power circuit. Fig. 12 
shows typical connections. 

Losses of capacitors, in kilowatts, will not exceed 1/3 of 1 % of the kva. rating, including losses 
in individual units and all accessories. 


Fig. 11. Average 1935 Unit 
Prices of Leading Kva. Ob- 
tained by Synchronous Motor 



Individual Capacitor Unit 


Capacitor 


Enclosed Capacitor Unit In- 
stalled on Line Side of Moto] 
Switch. 

Tig. 12. 



3-phase, 230-.100-, . 
Capacitor Instilled 
Circuit, 


r 575-volt 
In Fewer Fuses 


Typical Capacitor Connections 
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Ambient Temperature. — Standard capacitors are designed for a maximum allowable tempera- 
ture of 40° C. 

Voltage Range.— -Permissible working voltages for standard capacitors are: 

"Voltage Rating 230 460 575 2300 4000 4600 6900 

Maximum Permissible Voltage 264 528 660 2640 4565 5280 7920 


Installation and Maintenance. — The only foundation necessary for a capacitor bank is that 
necessary to support its own weight. Capacitors can be set on existing floors and natural ventila- 
tion is sufficient. They can. be installed in isolated locations and inspected monthly. No adjust- 
ment or frequent attention is necessary. Low maintenance is an im portant faotor in the economics 
of capacitor installations. 



liitiag 

Tig. 13. Approximate 1935 Prices of 
Standard Capacitors, Including Racks, 
Indoor Type 



Fia. 14. Approximate 
1935 Prices of Stand- 
ard Individual Capac- 
itor Units for Small 
Loads 



Fig. 15. Approximate 1935 
Prices of Standard Synchro- 
nous Converters 


Sizes of Capacitor Units Available. — Enclosed units for application to individual motors, o«r 
other small loads, are made in sizes of 0.5 to 5 kva. at 230 volts, 1-, 2-, or 3-phase, 60-cycle, and 
1 to 10 kva. at 460 and 575 volts. For higher voltages and when power factor correction is applied 
to the distribution bus, or primary feeder, individual 5-, 10-, or 15-kva. units are assembled in 
racks and a sufficient number connected in parallel to give the required bank capacity. Figs. 13 
and 14 show approximate 1935 prices of capacitors. 

SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS are similar in construction to A.C. generators. 
They are designed to float on the line, fully excited, without load, and to supply leading 
kva. The rotor has a squirrel cage winding to assist in starting and to prevent hunting 
while in operation. 

Standard Sizes range from 100 kva. up, with direct-connected exciters. Ratings below 100 kva. 
can be obtained, but for power factor correction below 100 kva., a capacitor usually is used. 
Control can be manual or automatic. A manual equipment will include one each of the following: 
Starting auto-transformer, condenser field rheostat chain operated, exciter field rheostat, indicating 
lamp for pilot light, ammeter, voltmeter, field ammeter, reactive-volt-ampere meter with auto- 
transformer, field switch, concentric operating mechanism for condenser and exciter field rheostats, 
main and starting oil circuit breaker. Separate main and starting breakers may be necessary. 

Cost. — Tig. 15 shows the approximate 1935 price of synchronous condensers between 100 and 
1000 kva. including simple manual control. 

Synchronous Condenser Losses in kilowatts loss percent of kva. rating from 100 to 1000 kva. 
are shown in Fig. 16. 

CHOICE OF SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS OR CAPACITORS FOR ROWER 
FACTOR CORRECTION. — Power factor clauses in rate schedules usually are classified 
as: 1. Where power factor is determined during period of 
ma ximum demand. 2. Where power factor is determined as 
monthly average. If the power factor clause is in Group 1, 
corrective equipment, which, will supply a large amount of 
leading kva. when the demand is maximum, is necessary. 

During periods of light loads, power factor is not important, 
which favors the use of synchronous motors or synchronous 
condensers. The cost of leading kva. is low and losses and 
maintenance are not important, as corrective equipment may 
operate only a few hours per day. 

When the power factor clause is in Group 2, capacitors are preferred. Power factor 
will be lower during periods of light loads, because ratio of magnetizing current to load 
current then is higher than at full load. To improve average power factor, corrective 
equipment always must be connected to the line. While the cost per leading kva., is 
higher for a capacitor, its low loss and negligible maintenance often are the deciding 
factors. 

The amount of leading kva. that economically can be provided in a given plant is 
limited. Reactive kva. meters cannot run backwards, and there is no economy in provid- 
ing equipment for power factor improvement from lagging to leading. 


1 
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‘o 200 400 600 SOO 1000 
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Fig. 16 . Synchronous 
Condenser Losses 
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4. METHODS OF POWER FACTOR MEASUREMENT 

INDICATING POWER FACTOR METER. — Fig. 17 shows the connections for this 
type of meter. Its principle is based on the two-wattmeter method of measuring power 
in a 3-phase circuit, where the power factor or 


where Wi, Wi are the two wattmeter readings. The only variable in this equation is the 
ratio Wz/Wx . The indicating meter is designed to indicate this ratio and is calibrated to 
read directly in power factor. s s i ^uto-tmnafomar 

THE RECORDING METER works on the same principle I I j flrVfTl 

as the indicating meter, but includes a chart and a stylus for flC — i ' T] I 


making a permanent, continuous record of 
power factor. 

INTEGRATING METERS are preferred 
for billing purposes because a more accurate 
record may be obtained which is simpler to 
analyze. These meters do not require the 
attention necessary for reeordfng instru- 
ments. 

REACTIVE VOLT-AMPERE-HOUR 
METERS. — Power factor can be obtained 
readily from integrating meters by the com- 
bined use of a watt-hour meter and a reac- 



Fig. 17. Conn.ec- Fig. 18. Meter Connec- 
tions for a 8- tionsfor Measuring Re- 

phase Indicating active Volt-amperes or 

Power Factor Reactive Volt-ampere- 

Meter hoars 


tive-volt-ampere-hour meter. Fig. 18 shows connections for leading reactive-volt-amperes, 
or reactive-volt-ampere-hours. 

CALCULATIONS OF POWER FACTOR FROM WATT-METER AND REACTIVE- 


VOLT-AMPERE- METERS. — The readings of reactive volt-amperes, or reactive-volt- 
ampere-hours cannot be used to determine power factor unless wattmeter or watt-hour 
readings also are taken. If V = volts, A = amperes, VA r — reactive volt-amperes, 
W = watts, W/VA — cos 9, or power factor, which is the quantity desired; W/VA r = 

tan 6, or power factor — cos tan"" 1 (F A r fW). 

Apparent power, or volt-amperes, VA — V W -f- (FA r ) 2 . 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 

1. PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 

Design of a distribution system must take into account the physical layout of the plant, 
future growth, kind of power required, type of loads in various departments, economy, 
continuity of service, voltages, protection and code requirements. Tor any given system 
several arrangements are possible, ranging between maximum economy and maximum 
continuity of service. Comparative data should be tabulated, and the final design then 
can be made incorporating desired features at minimum cost. 

PRIMARY DISTRIBUTION. — The extent of primary distribution depends on plant 
layout. Where distribution is confined to one building and small loads, the most eco- 
nomical distribution will be at utilization voltage. If power must be distributed over a 
large area, and in relatively large blocks, it is economical to run primary feeders from the 
main substation or generating station to load centers and there step down voltage for 
secondary distribution. 

Primary Voltage will depend on load carried by primary feeders, total number of 
feeders, and distance of transmission from power source to load centers. Generally, 
higher voltage decreases power loss, but increases cost of line construction. A common 
primary distribution voltage for power is 2300 volts, but for any given installation the 
most economical voltage must be determined by comparing the cost of cable and wire. 
Whether primary distribution or distribution at utilization voltage is best can be decided 
by a cost comparison of several plans, which consider: 1. Character of loads. 2. Cost of low- 
voltage feeders plus capitalization of higher line losses as compared with lower line losses plus 
line costs for primary distribution at a higher voltage, plus cost of additional switching 
apparatus and transformers to step down to utilization voltage at load centers. 3. Size 
of motors. 4. Physical layout, which determines area over which power must be distrib- 
uted, and to some extent, voltage of the power source. In small industrial plants, secon- 
dary distribution only is possible, as power is supplied from public utility lines through 
transformers at 230 or 450 volts. 

Secondary Voltages are determined by the apparatus being supplied. It is difficult 
to build satisfactory small motors for high voltage. Small and medium size motors are 
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standardized at 220, 440 and 5SO volts. Also in many applications of small motors, high 
voltages are undesirable because of hazards to operators. As motor size increases, low 
voltage becomes less desirable because of the large currents to be handled. Larger size 
motors are standardized at 2200 volts, and often can be operated directly from primary 
feeders. Large quantities of power at low voltage cannot be transmitted over any great 
distance without a voltage drop below the minimum allowable at the receiving end of the 
circuit. See Tables 10 and 12. Hence, it is economical in larger plants to use primary 
distribution to supply a secondary system through transformers or conversion equipment 
at load centers. Too many different voltages will complicate distribution and increase 
cost. Usual practice is to operate all small equipments at 220 or 440 volts, and sometime" 
at 550 volts. Common practice is 440 volts for motors of 50 Hp. and less, and 2200 von* 
for larger motors. 

ARRANGEMENT AND DESIGN OF FEEDER CIRCUITS.— Under normal operating 
conditions, voltage at the load should not vaiy more than db 10% from normal, which is 
the maximum allowable deviation recognized by the A.I.E.E. and maximum for which 
motor manufacturers’ guarantees will apply. Feeder circuits, therefore, must be designed 
on the basis of lead requirements. 

Individual feeder circuits in industrial plants may be subject to considerable load 
fluctuation, especially if load consists of a few large units. A load of 10 or more units of 
uniform size usually can be considered as constant, even with wide fluctuations on indi- 
vidual units, unless peak loads on several units occur simultaneously. 

Laying Out a Feeder Circuit requires determination of the overall load cycle. The 
feeder must be designed with ample capacity to carry the root-mean-square value of 
current represented by the fluctuating load without overheating, and to deliver sufficient 
voltage under peak load conditions. The various departments of an industrial plant 
shcnld have an estimated daily load curve (see p. 15—22) for each season of the year. This 
will give the average yearly load curve, which, with proper consideration of future growth, 
will determine the capacities of departmental feeders. 

Heating often is the limiting factor in short feeders. Thermal protection usually is 
not provided for feeder circuits. Occasional temperature measurements usually are 
sufficient to indicate circuit conditions. 

Voltage Drop more often is the limiting factor in longer circuits. It is first necessary 
to determine what voltage drop can be tolerated. Peak loads may be due either to a 
combination of loaded units, no one of which operates above normal rating, or to over- 
loads on one or more units. A greater voltage drop can be tolerated in the first case than 

in the second. It is difficult to establish definite 
voltage limits, since much depends on peak loads to be 
carried by motors and the importance of feeder circuits. 

Motor Starting Loads must be considered in de- 
sign of feeder circuits. Many motors, including 
medium sizes, are started on full voltage if power 
system conditions permit. Circuits supplying such 
motors must he more liberally designed to limit 
voltage drop. Starting kva. required by motors may 
be from approximately five to nine times normal at 
full voltage, and starting power factor may vary be- 
tween 20% and 60% depending on type of motor; 
under such conditions voltage drop in the feeder cir- 
cuits may be excessive. Voltage must not drop so 
low that the motor being started is unable to develop 
sufficient torque, nor so low that under-voltage devices 
operate to shut down other motors conn.ec ted to the 
feeders. 

Future Growth in load supplied by the feeder circuit can be provided for initially by a 
feeder of larger capacity, or by providing for addition of duplicate feeders. 

Continuity of Service required depends on character and importance of load. In 
continuous processes, continuity of service is highly important and more than one feeder 
will be required. With two feeders, either must be able to carry' the total load. With 
three feeders, any two must carry the total load. Feeders can be taken over separate 
routes to eliminate possibility of trouble involving more than one feeder. Selection of 
high quality cable and equipment, careful observance of codes, and approved type of 
construction will give greater continuity of service. 

CIRCUIT ARRANGEMENTS for distribution generally are: 1. Stub or radial feeders, 
single or double, Fig. 1 a. 2. Parallel feeders. Fig. 16- 3. Loop feeders, Fig. 1 c. 

4. Network, or combination of radial and loop; power is supplied to the loop at several 
II 34- 



Fig. 3. Arrangement Feeder 
Circuits 
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points and radial feeders are taken off for individual loads. Radial and loop feeder sys- 
tems cover most industrial plant requirements. 

A stub or radial feeder circuit is separated from all others and prevents feed back; 
load can be supplied at any point on the line. Continuity of service is limited unless 
duplicate feeders are provided as in the parallel system of Mg. 1 b where the degree of 
continuity is high. The loop feeder circuit leaves the power source, loops through several 
distribution points and returns to the source. Continuity of service is about the same as 
for the parallel feeder. Its use depends on the physical layout of the plant and may 
prove economical in supplying power over wide areas. The fundamental circuit arrange- 
ment can be modified to meet conditions in any 
particular plant. Some flexibility is desired and 
often necessary to insure uninterrupted power, 
which is obtained in the switching arrangement 
and number of circuits. On some feeder circuits 
power can be shut off long enough for inspection 
of apparatus, but on others power always must 
be available. Switching arrangements must pro- 
vide for isolation of apparatus without inter- 
rupting power. 

DEPARTMENTAL SUBSTATIONS are re- 
quired: 1 . Where utilization voltage differs from 
distribution voltage. 2. Where direct current 
must be provided. The substation should be 
located at the load center, and the switching 
apparatus used will depend on flexibility, degree 
of reliability and inspection required. Transform- 
ers should be located at load centers. "Usual 
connections for power are 3-phase, delta-delta, 
and for lighting single-phase or 3-phase, 4-wire. 

Transformer Capacity Required depends on 
load characteristics and future growth. All-day 
efficiency should be considered in selecting transformers. If core loss is low and 
copper loss high, efficiency will be highest at part load. If the reverse is true, efficiency 
will be higher at full load. If average demand is low, select a transformer with highest 
efficiency at low loads. 
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All-day Efficiency of a distribution transformer ’s E — (IOOP 2 h)/(P 2 A -f Ah\ ■+ hlfiRz), where 
E *= all-day efficiency, percent; h = hours per day' of secondary load; hi = hours per day trans- 
former is on line; A = core loss, watta; P 2 “ secondary output, watts; I 2 = secondary current, 
amperes. 

Total resistance ® » (ri 2 /a 2 ) + r 2 , where a = ratio of transformation; r\, f *2 — primary 

and secondary resistance. 
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Fig. 3. Flexible Con- 
nections for Purchas- 
ed and Generated 
Power 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT required depends on protection of 
feeders, tie lines, transformers and rotating apparatus, and short 
circuit conditions. When the distribution circuits have been laid 
out, it is necessary to connect them in a distribution system. If 
solidly connected, trouble on any one circuit would cause complete 
loss of power. System connections, therefore, are made through 
control devices. Beginning at the main generating station, or 
main substation, generators or transformer banks should be 
provided with control equipment which will permit isolation of 
any one unit. Feeder circuits leaving the main station should 
have similar control. Main distribution centers will require, in 
general, a bus structure, feeder switches and switchboard and 
metering equipment for each circuit. If power is purchased, the 
typical incoming panel will include disconnecting switches, circuit 
breaker, a watthour meter, a curve-drawing demand meter and, 
if the power contract includes a power-factor clause, a kva. meter. 


TYPICAL SYSTEM CONNECTIONS of Fig. 2 represent common practice and are flexible 
enough to meet most service conditions. Fig. 2 a is the simplest, each generator being connected 
through, a circuit breaker, and disconnecting switch to a common bus serving various feeders. 
Fig. 2 b uses a double generator bus with disconnecting switches to permit connection of any gener- 
ator or feeder to either bus. The bus tie breaker facilitates transfer of apparatus from one bus to 
the other. Fig. 2 c shows a more elaborate scheme using duplicate switching throughout. Fig. 2 d 
shows connections for a conventional substation, This arrangement can be modified to increase 
flexibility. Fig. 3 shows an arrangement used in a distribution system where part of th.e power is 
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generated and the balance purchased. The various loads can be supplied from either the plant 
generator or the public utility. The feeder switchboard consists of truck type panels which can 
be disconnected from the switchboard assembly and rolled out for inspection of circuit breaker and 
associated devices. 


2. SHORT CIRCUITS 

No power system should be laid out without consideration of possible short circuit 
currents. The magnitude of short circuit currents should be determined at all strategic 
points on the system, and arrangments made to remove automatically from service any 
circuit or piece of apparatus in which a short circuit occurs. It also is essential that the 
faulty circuit or apparatus be disconnected from the power source without interrupting 
service on other circuits. This is done with differential and other selective relaying 
schemes with circuit breakers. 

EFFECT OF FUTURE UROWTH ON SHORT CIRCUIT CURRENTS.— Short circuit currents 
increase simultaneously -with system capacity. Present circuit interrupting devices and bus structures 
may be inadequate within a few years. The increase in short circuit duty with plant growth is 
greater at the main power station. The number of circuits increases with increased power demand, 
with a proportionate increase in the number of 
breakers. At the same time the short circuit duty 
on all breakers in the plant increases. Two remedies 
are possible when power requirements reach the 
point where circuit breakers are inadequate: 1. New 
circuit breakers to meet requirements. 2. Cur- 
rent limiting devices to keep short circuit currents 
at about the original value. In small systems, 
it usually is less expensive to meet increased short 
circuit duty with new breakers. As the system 
further increases in size, the cost of current limiting 
equipment becomes less than the cost of new 
breakers- The size to which a system must in- 
crease to reach this critical point increases with 
system voltage and depends largely on the type and 
number of circuits, which should be co nsi dered Fig. 4. Methods of Reducing Short Circuits 
when selecting the original system voltage. 

LIMITATION OF SHORT CIRCUIT CURRENTS. — Short circuit currents are limited 
by increasing the circuit impedance between, power source and point of short circuit. Series 
reactance added to the circuit would produce the desired result, but at the expense of in- 
creased voltage regulation under normal operation. Since full feeder kva. would be trans- 
mitted through the reactance, feeder loss would be increased. A more efficient method is to 
split the power system into independent generator and load sections, tied together through 
current limiting reactors so located as to give a maximum of short circuit protection with 
a minimum of interference with normal system operation. Fig. 4 a shows such an arrange- 
ment. If power fails on one bus section, essential load can be supplied from adjacent 
sections through the reactors without serious voltage drop. With load properly propor- 
tioned on. each hus section, little or no current flows through the interconnecting reactors 
and the system operates as if solidly tied together. If a short circuit occurs on any bus 
section or its feeders, the reactors are effective in limiting short circuit current fed from 
adjacent sections. Three general arrangements for applying current limiting reactors 
are: Bus sectionalizing, Fig. 4 a; the ring bus arrangement. Fig. 4 b; the synchronizing 
bus. Fig. 4 c. Heavy short circuit currents largely are limited to systems of 2200 volts and 
above. On circuits of 230 or 450 volts, the reactance of distribution network, circuit 
breakers, bus structures and the short circuit arc itself is effective in limiting maximum 
short circuit current, which experience indicates will not exceed 20,000 amperes. 

MAGNITUDE OF SHORT CIRCUIT CURRENT.— Considering only A.C. circuits and 
apparatus, the current flowing into a short circuit is limi ted by th e impedance between gen- 
erator and point of short circuit. Impedance = Z — VV 2 -f- -XT where r = resistance, and 
JT = reactance to point of short circuit. For usual circuits and apparatus for power genera- 
tion and distribution, resistance can be neglected. Results still will be within the required 
accuracy. The short circuit current then is I = E[ JC, where E = generator voltage; 
JT = instantaneous value of reactance to point of short circuit. 

SHORT CIRCUIT OF A.C. GENERATORS —At the instant of short circuit of an 
A.C. generator, current flow will be considerably higher than, at a fraction of a second 
later. Initial current will decrease exponentially with time until sustained at a lower 
value. The reactance exhibited at the instant of short circuit, called the sub-transient 
reactance, is used in short circuit calculations. It ranges from approximately S to 15% 
for high-speed turbine generators, from 15 to 25% for salient-pole, medium-speed gen- 
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erators, and 25 to 35% for slow-speed , engine-type generators- The effective short 
circuit current may be a maximum of 1 .73 times that determined by the sub-transient 
reactance, depending on the point of the voltage wave at which short circuit occurs. 
As time elapses, current decreases so that when circuit breakers are able to operate, 
1 /4 to 1 /3 second later, the current will have decreased to approximately 30 to 60% 
of maximum value, depending on amount of reactance external to the generator, 
and between generator and point of short circuit. 

CALCULATION" OF SHORT CIRCUIT CURRENT Ilf A.C. CIRCUITS.— It is cus- 


tomary to express reactances of generators and transformers in percent of rated capacity; 

i.e., a generator with 10% sub- 
transient reactance would deliver 
100/10 =10 times rated current 
if short circuited at its armature 
terminals with full load excita- 
tion. It is more convenient to 
use percent reactance in short 
circuit calculations, and assume 
a common base kva. to which 
all individual reactances are con- 
verted. Line reactances usually 
are given in ohms, and when two 
parts of a distribution system are 
connected through transformers, 
these reactances must be put on 
a common voltage basis as fol- 
lows: Let X\ = actual ohms re- 
actance; Xi ~ ohms at ass um ed 
common voltage; JE\ = actual 
circuit voltage; j = common voltage chosen. Then = X\ 

To convert ohms reactance to percent reactance : X% = <X 2 X kva. base)/(kv. 2 X 10), 
where X% = ohms reactance and kv. = (line voltage/1000) . 

Fig. 5 is a chart for determining the reactance at 60 cycles of conductors of various sizes, spaced 
at various distances. The chart is entered at the bottom on the ordinate of equivalent spacing. 
Opposite the intersection of this ordinate with the curve of conductor size, read reactance on the 
scale at the left. The equivalent spacing of 3-phase conductors in the same plane at a distance a 
apart is 1.26 a. The equivalent spacing of 3-pt^ase conductors not in the same plane is 
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Fig. 5. Reactance Chart 
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Calculation 


■\/a X b X c, where a, b and c are the distances between pairs 
of conductors. 

To obtain reactance at other than 60 cycles, multiply the 
reactance at 60 cycles by the following factors: 25 cycles, 0.4167; 
50 cycles, 0.8333; 120 cycles, 2.0; 180 cycles, 3.0; 240 cycles^ 
4.0; 300 cycles, 5.0. 

Example, — Fig. 6 represents a 3-phase, 60-cycle system, 
power being generated at 6600 volts on one 2000-kva. and one 
5000-kva. generator, with 12% and 8% sub-transient reactance, 
respectively, and transmitted over two parallel feeders to a sub- 
station where voltage is stepped down to 2200 volts. Required 
value of short circuit current at points A and B. 

Assume transformer to have 6 % reactance on its rating of 
500 kva. Reactance of each transmission line will be 2 ohms per 
conductor, and of 2200-volt feeder, 1.5 ohms per conductor. 
Assume 10,000 kva. as a convenient base, and a common voltage 
of 6600 volts. Equivalent reactance of 2200-volt feeder = 
1.5(6600/2200) 2 = 4.5 ohms. Fig. 5 b shows all reactances 
converted to percent on the common base of 10,000 kva. 


Reactance of generator No. 1 = 12(10,000/2000) — 60% 

Reactance of generator No. 2 = 8(10,000/5000) = 16% 

Reactance of transmission line = (2 X 10,000)/ (6.62 x 10) — 46% 

Reactance of transformer = 6(10,000/500) = 120% 

Reactance of 2200-Volt feeder = (4.5 X 10,000)/ (6. 62 X 10) _ 103% 


t i is by tW0 generators in parallel having equivalent reactance of 
i + 16) = 12.6%. Since a generator with 100% reactance will deliver normal cur- 
rent on short circuit, a generator of 12.6% reactance will deliver 100/12.6 = 7.9 times normal 
current on short circuit. With base kva. of 10,000, 

Initial current = {(7.9 X kva. base) /1 .73E 2 ) X 1000 

*" ^ 10,000 X 1000)/(1.73 X 6600) = 6940 amperes minimum. 

Maximum value — 1.73 X 6940 = 12,000 amperes. Since current is limited by only reactance 
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of generators, interrupting duty on the circuit breakers will be about 33 %, assuming an. operating 
time of 1/4 sec. Circuit breaker must interrupt 0.33 X 12,000 = 3960 amperes, but must have 
mechanical strength to withstand an initial current of 12,000 amperes. 

Total reactance to point B is: Two generators in parallel, 12.6% ; two lines in parallel, 23.0%; 
reactance of transformers, 120%; reactance of 2200-volt feeder, 103.0%; total, ‘258.6%. Short 
circuit current - 100/258.6 = 0.3S6 X normal current - 0.386 X 10,000 X 1000/2200 - 1756 
amperes maximum. Interrupting duty — 0.57 X 1756 — 1000 amperes. 

Calculations are laborious on complex distribution systems. The larger manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus have available calculating tables for making short circuit studies of 
complicated systems. 

SHORT CIRCUIT PRECAUTION'S. — 1. Construction should be such as to confine 
any fire resulting from a short circuit to a small part of the installation. 2. All apparatus 
should have sufficient mechanical strength to resist stresses resulting from current flow 
during short circuit. 3. Short circuit current should not be allowed to flow any longer 
than necessary. A. great amount of heat is generated by abnormal currents which quickly 
damages insulation. 4. All circuit breakers that are required to open on short circuit 
should have ample capacity to interrupt safely the maximum current flowing at the instant 
they operate. 


3. CIRCUIT CONSTANTS 

Every circuit or transmission line has definite electrical characteristics or constants 
depending on the material of conductors, their cross-sectional areas, outside diameters 
and spacing. Electrically, each line consists of resistance and inductance in aeries, 
through which current must flow, and a capacitance between conductors into which, in 
A.C. circuits, charging current flows. 

Resistance of a unit length, of Line is a function of the material of the conductors and 
cross-sectional areas. 

Inductance of a unit length of line is a function of the outside diameter of conductors 
and the distance between them. The inductance of one conductor of a single- or 3-phase 


circuit may be determined from: 

L = {1.41 log 10 (a/r) + 0.1524} X 10“*, [l] 

where 0/ r) is large as in overhead lines, or 

L = [1.41 log 10 {(a - r)Jr\ + 0.1524 4- O.304(d/*)]X 30"*,. . - . [2] 

where (s/ r) is small as in multi-conductor cables. L — inductance of one conductor, 
henrys per 1000 ft.; s — spacing between center lines of conductors, in.; r — radius of 


conductor, m.; d = diameter of conductor, in. If conductors of a 3-phase circuit are 
z 

horizontally spaced, »= vflXi>Xc, where a, 6, c — respectively distance between 
phases 1 and 2, 2 and 3, and 1 and 3. 

Capacitance of a line is the function of the outside diameter of the conductors and 
their spacing. Where (s/r) is large 

C = { 7.354/logi.o (s/r) } X 10 [3] 

where C — capacitance, farads per 1000 ft., of one conductor to neutral. In industrial 
distribution systems, circuits are too short to cause appreciable error if capacitance is 
neglected. 

Eva. Power, "Voltage and Current Relations in various types of circuits are given in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. — Formulas for Amperes, Horsepower, Kilowatts and Kilovolt-Amperes * 


Desired 

Data 

| Alternatine Current 

, Direct 

| Current 

Sinprle-rhase 

2-pliase, 4-wire t 

3- rtbji.se 

Kilowatts 

Kilovolt-amperes. . 

Horsepower 

Amperes 

Amperes 

Amreres 

Ji2F/IOOO 

IE/ 1660 

I EeF/ U 6 

Up. X 746 /EeF 
Kw. X 1 000/55 
Kva. X 1000 'E 

2 I EFf 1000 
2/5/1000 

2 I EeF jl 46 

Hp. X 746 2 EeF i 
Kw. X 1000/ 2BF 
KVa. X 1000 'IE 

1.73 X TEF/ IOOO 

1.73 IE/ 1000 i 

1.73 X I EeF , 7 46 

Hp. X 746 1.73 EeF ! 
Kw. X 1 000/1.7355 
Kva. X 1000 1.7 3E 

IE} 1 000 

I Be/ 746 

Hp. X 746 /Ee 
Kw. X 1000/ .5 


*1 — amperes; E = volts; c — efficiency; F — power factor; Hp. = horsepower; Kw. = 
kilowatts; Kva. = kilovolt-amperes. 

t In 3-wire, 2-pkaae circuits, the current in the common conductor is 1.41 times current in either 
of the other conductors. 

VOLTAGE DROP, POWER LOSSES AND POWER FACTOR IN POWER TRANS- 
MISSION easily can be determined if line or cable constants and characteristics of power 
supplied to or received from the line are known. The most common methods of trans- 
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mission are: Direct current, and single-phase, 2-phase, 4-wire, and 3-phase alternating 
current. 

Notation. — E = "voltage between conductors; e — voltage line to neutral = E/l .73; 
/= frequency, cycles per sec.; I = current, amperes; kva. — kilovolt-amperes ; L = 
inductance of one conductor, henrys; P = power, kilowatts; R, r = resistance of one 
conductor, ohms; X = reactance of one conductor, ohms = 2i rfL; Z = impedance of 
one conductor, ohms = W 2 - f~ X 2 ; 8 = displacement angle between voltage and current 
(see p. 15-53); + 6 = lagging current; — 0 = leading current; cos 8 = power factor. 
Subscripts g, r, l, respectively, indicate : at generating end, at receiving end, and loss in line. 

DIRECT CURRENT.— P g = E g I/ 1000; P T = E r lJ 1000. Ei = 2BI = E s - J7 r . 
i^EiI) 

Percent regulation — (Ei/E r ) X 100; 

Percent power loss = ( Pi/Pg ) X 100. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT.— Single Phase.— 

E g =V(E r cos 6 r -j- 2r/) 2 4^(±£Vsin^ r “H- 2XT) 2 ; 

Percent voltage regulation == {(2£g - E r )jE r } X 100; 

cos 0 g = ( E r cos 0 r 4- 2 rl)jE g ] 

Kva g = E g 2/1000 = 2e g 1/1000; 

P g = EgI cos 0^/1000 == 2e s I cos 
J> 2 = p g _ p r = 2rr 2 /1000; 

Percent power loss = (Pi/P g ) X 100. 

Three Phase. — E g 1.73 v/er cos 6 T 4- rl) 2 •+ (dz € r sin 6 r 

Percent voltage regulation j (E g - er)/E r } X 100; 

cos 0 £ — (e r cos 0 r 4- rl) je g \ 

K = 1.73E?* J/1000 = 3e* 1/1000; 

P* = 1.73S g I cos 0g/lOOO = 3c g cos 8 l 
Pi = Pg - P r = 3r/ 2 /1000; 

Percent power loss = (. PiJPg , ) X 100. 

b. — A substation operates at 2200 volts, 60 cycles, 3-phase for a load of 250 kw. at 80% 
power factor lagging. Power is received from a generating station, 5000 ft, distant over a line of 
three No. 4 copper cable conductors spaced 24 in. apart in a horizontal plane. 

From Table 4, R per conductor ** 0.258 X 5 = 1.29 ohms. Equivalent equilateral spacing is 

S *» v'a X i> X c =* "V / 24 X 24 X 48 = 30.2 in. Prom Fig. 5, for an equivalent spacing of 
30.2 in., reactance = 0.135 ohms per 1000 ft. per conductor at 60 cycles. For 5000 ft., X - 
5 X 0.135 ■ 0.675 ohms. Reactance also may be calculated from the inductance and frequency 
by means of equation [1]. From equation [1], inductance per conductor = 

L - { 1.41 logio (30.2/0.117) 4- 0.1524 } X 5 X 10~ 4 = 0.00178 

Reactance «= 2ir f L = 2 X 3.1416 X 60 X 0.00178 = 0.675 ohms per conductor. 

Impedance per conductor = Z = vV 2 4" A" 2 = a/ 1.29 s + 0.67 5 2 = 1.454 ohms. 

J * (250 X 1000/(1.73 X 2200 X 0.8) = 82 amperes. 

Cos 9 r => 0.8; 6 S — 36° 52'; sin 6 r = 0.6. 

Voltage at receiving end = e r = 2200/1.73 1270 volts. 

Voltage at generating end = E g 

' 1.73V (1270 X 0.8 -j- 1.29 X 82)2 +.' (1270 X 0.6 4- 0.675 X 82)* = 2400 volts 

Table 2. — Relation between Resistance and Reactance 
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Percent voltage regulation «* 100 X (2400 — 22OCO/22O0 =» 9.1%. 

Power factor at generating end of line is, 

coa6 e • (1270 X 0.8 +■ 1.29 X 82)/ (2400/1.73) - 0.807 

Kva. at generating end = Kva.* - (1.73 X 2400 X 82)/1000 - 341 
Line loss = Pj = (3 X 1.29 X 82*) /1 000 « 26 kw. 

Power supplied to line = P g = (1.73 X 2400 X 82 X 0.807)/1000 « 276 kw. 

Percent power loss = (26/276) X 100 = 9.4%. 

Two-phase, Four-wire. — Calculations for transmission of power 2-phase , 4-wire , can 
be made by considering the 2-phase circuit as two independent single-phase circuits, each 
carrying half the power, and making use of the single-phase formulas. _ 

Relation between Resistance, Inductile Reactance and Capacitive Reactance in A.C. 
circuits are shown by the formulas and diagrams of Table 2, in which R, r ~ resistance; 
Xl, X c — inductive and capacitive reactance, respectively; Z = impedance. 


4=. METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION' 

OVERHEAD DISTRIBUTION has the advantages of low initial cost, high overload 
capacity and ease of modification, or change in circuit arrangement. Tap-offs easily can 
be made at any point. Overhead lines may be a hazard to life. They are subject to 
damage and require ligh tnin g arresters for protection. Wood poles, usually spaced 120 to 
125 ft. apart, are most common in overhead distribution. Pole height will depend on. 
required clearances. Usual practice is to creosote poles to about two feet above ground 
to prevent deterioration and damage from insects. Pole hardware is standardised and 
includes cross arms and braces, insulators and guys where necessary. 
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UNDERGROUND DISTRIBUTION depends on pexmanency of installation, flexibility, 
physical layout of plant and comparative costs. If an. industrial plant requires under- 
ground tunnels for st eam , water and gas, they also can be used for electrical circuits, 
providing proper physical separation is maintained. Underground distribution requires 
cable which, may be carried in fiber or tile conduit embedded in concrete with concrete 
separation between ducts. Spare ducts are provided for future requirements. For short 
cable nuns within buildings, such as runs from generating or conversion apparatus to 
switchboards, common practice is to install cable in pipe conduits in the floor. For dis- 
tribution to isolated points, or for 



outdoor lighting circuits, parkway 
type cable can be used. Table 11 
gives data on conduits. 

CABLE consists of solid ox 
stranded conductor, which may be 
bare for overhead line construction 
or insulated for underground and 
conduit wiring. Common insulating 


Fig- 8. Shielded and Non-shielded Cable materials are : Asbestos, paper, rub- 


ber and varnished-cambric. Com- 


mon finishes are: Asbestos, braid, braided-wire armor, cotton, flat-band armor, compound 
sheath, interlocked armor, asphalted jute, lead sheath, rubber, tape and wire armor, 
Fig. 7 shows various cable constructions. 

Paper-insulated Cable is generally accepted for transmission of large blocks of power, 
underground, overhead or underwater, and also for interconnection of apparatus in gen- 
erating stations, substations and industrial plants. The two types, solid and oil-filled, 
are insulated with wraps of paper impregnated with oil. They may be shielded or non- 
shielded. See Fig. S. A metal shield comprising a thin tape of copper is wound tightly 
over the paper insulation to protect it from corona or ionization damage. Single-conductor 
shielded cable is recommended for circuits of from 40 to 69 kv., but it can be obtained for 
voltages up to 75 kv. The multiple-conductor shielded cable is recommended for circuits 



Fig. 9. Methods of Support- 
Vertical Cable 


of from 10 to 35 kv. and is adaptable to small and medium 
size conductors. Non-shielded cable has a belt of insulation 
over the insulated conductors. Single-conductor unshielded 
cable is recommended for any voltage up to 39 kv. and is 
adaptable to large conductor sizes. Unshielded multiple- 
conductor cable is recommended for circuits of any voltage 
up to 10,000 kv. 

Paper-insulated cables are finished with a lead sheath. 
Armor also is applied to paper-lead cables to prevent corrosion 
of the lead and prevent mechanical injury. The armor may 
be flat band steel applied over jute. Cables buried directly 
in the ground frequently have an overall layer of asphalted 
jute to protect against corrosion. Steel wire is used for 
armor if tensile strength and resistance to mechanical inj ury 
are required. The lead sheath may be omitted on paper 
insulated cable for voltages up to 17 kv. and a rubber 
hose jacket substituted. Such cable is suitable for high 
voltage overhead construction, where the weight of a lead 
sheath is undesirable. 

Varnished-cambric-insulated Cable is highly moisture 
resisting but not completely waterproof. It is used for a 
wide variety of conditions, but it is important that the correct 
finish be used. In well ventilated exposed positions, braid 
finish, either weatherproof or flame-resisting as required, can 
be used. The use of non-metaliic finishes without lead or 


metallic shields (grounded) is not recommended for circuits above 7500 volts except where 
cable is supported free on insulators. 


APPLICATIONS OF VAR.NISHED-C A MB RI C-IIN SIJLAT ED CABLE.—Central Stations and 


Substations. — Varnished-cambric cable in all sizes is used for general station wiring and inter- 
connection of apparatus. Single-conductor cable is usual, although multiple-conductor cable often, 
is used for control and auxiliary circuits, handling small blocks of power. 

Industrial Plants. — Cambric cable can withstand sharper bends than paper cable without injury 
to the insulation and it will stand higher temperatures than rubber cable. Varnished-cambric 
cable is ideal for small systems such as industrial plants in which both single- and multiple-conductor 
cable are widely used. Any of the standard finishes can be used depending on the service 
requirement ts. 
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Mines. Varnished-cambric cable 'with lead sheath is used, for horizontal runs in mines and for 
vertical mine-shaft runs when finished with jute and wire-ajmor over the lead. It can be suspended 
from the top of the shaft by means of the wire armor without additional support, but, where 
possible, good practice requires a support every 25 or 50 ft. , depending on length of run. See Fig. 9. 

Tall Buildings require high voltage lines run vertically to a substation about half-way up. The 
height may be 200 to 300 ft. Varnished-cambric cable or a combination rubber and varnished- 
cambric cable without plastic fillers is recommended. 

Parkway Cable Installations, where cable is run in the ground without ducts, is a common use 
for varnished-cambric cable, when furnished with a lead sheath and with flat-band armor and Jute 
or jute finish over lead. 

Transformer Leads. — Tarnish ed-cambric cable is recommended for incoming lines to trans- 
formers of all types. It is equally suitable for connections to motors and generators. Single- 
conductor or multiple-conductor cable of this type is available for circuits of any voltage up to 
26 kv., leaded or shielded, or 7.5 kv. non-shielded. Varnished-cambric cable is not injured by 
oil and therefore it can be run directly into oil switches and oil-filled transformers. Rubber insula- 
tion under these conditions would not las t 


Rubber-insulated Cables are used -widely for all types of exterior and interior wiring. 
They are available braided and leaded, or armored. Rubber-insulated armored cable can 
be applied without ducts to general use, power, lighting and control circuits, street- 
lighting circuits in outlying sections, lighting and power circuits in parks, estates, industrial 
plants and on bridges, connecting residences to mains, railroad yard and airport lighting, 
circuits for lighting of baseball and amusement parks, railway signal circuits, crossings 
under lakes and streams, horizontal runs in mines for power, 

light and telephone circuits. Rubber-insulated armored naming an siagie-pb***, a w 

cable is resistant to weather conditions, is not affected by , , 

frost, and can be buried in the ground from 12 to IS in. T"H 

below surface. (TT rw 8 "^ 

Rubber-insulated cable is recommended for portable use 1 T/Ctecmit 

with mining machinery, and locomotives, for supplying I ( ns ™it» 

power to shovels, dredges, welding sets, and for equipment -X w> jjj .. ..... . \ Jr, 

used in quarries, gravel pits, shipyards, and for logging {_J\ I i > 

operations. For portable applications, and where a strong, ^ 

flexible cable is required, cable insulated with tellurium j j (| | J v r—j-^ 

rubber compound is recommended. !' 

Rubber non-metallic cables are used in ducts or aerial . TT . . j || - - 1- 

applications for low and medium voltage distribution circuits. iQJ J u-li 

For overhead line construction in residential districts where Mo * or 

lines must be run through tree foliage, and tree cutting ^c’onneetlo^^T^LijdhtTng 
minimised, tree wire is used. and ’smaS^IctJrs 1 & 

Ron-ignitible Cable is designed for use as field rheostat 
leads and similar low voltage systems where non-combustible covering is desired. 

DISTRIBUTION WITHIN BUILDINGS usually will start with one or more main 
service feeders from the main switchboard, depending on required reliability of service. 
Depending on the size of load, short circuit duty and voltage, the main feeder may be 
controlled by: a, fused knife switch; b, manually-operated air circuit breaker. For 
lighting and small power loads, fused knife switches are suitable for service switches. 
Air circuit breakers are more expensive, but are more accurate in operating overloads and 
short circuits, and do not require re-fusing- Main, feeders terminate in motor control 
devices or in panelboards which serve branch circuits to lights, small motors and beatin g 
units. Usually one panelboard controls branch circuits feeding the same type of load. 
Panelboards usually are metal cabinets with hinged covers, which can be installed flush 
with the wall in finished buildings. The cabinet contains copper buses to which the 
main feeder is connected, and outlets and fused knife switches or circuit breakers for each 
branch circuit. Fig. 10 shows typical panelboard wiring. The remainder of the dis- 
tribution system consists of conductors for branch circuits and connections between panel- 
boards and feeders. Codes require either armored wire and cable or wires run in metal or 
fiber conduits. Conduits or armored cable can be run inside walls, in concrete floors, or 
overhead on beams. Rigid steel conduit is widely used in wiring systems. 

Conduit Size for wires depends on number and sizes of wires to be drawn in the conduit 
without stretching of the conductor or damage to the insulation. Table 11 shows recom- 


mended conduit sizes for wires. 

Capacity and Sizes of Wire or Cable for feeder or branch circuits depends on current 
to be carried and type of insulation. Heating of conductor and voltage drop are the limit- 
ing factors. Heating largely depends on conditions surrounding the conductor as they 
affect transfer of heat away from it. The National Board of Fire Underwriters publish 
tables showing allowable capacities of conductors from which the proper size can be 
determined. See Table 6. 
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Table 3. — Wire Gages 


1 

American 
Wire Gage 

B. <fe S. 

Steel "Wire 
Gage 

(Washburn 
<& Moen) 

Birmingham 
Wire Gage 
(Stubs’ Iron) 

Old English 
Wire Gage 
(London) 

Stubs’ 
Steel Wire 
Gage 

British 
Standard 
Wire Gage 

U.S. 

Std. 

Sheet 

Gage 

Diam., 

in. 

Gage 

No. 


Diam., 

in. 

Diam.., 

mm. 

Diam., 

in. 

Diam., 

mm. 

Diam., 

in. 

Diam., 

mm. 

Diana.,, 

in. 

Diam., 

mm. 

Diam., 

in. 

Diam., 

mm. 

Diam., 

in. 

Diam., 

mm. 




0 4900 

1 7 . 4 







0.500 

12.7 

6.5000 

ooooooo 




4615 

11 7 







.464 

11 .8 

.4687 

ooo ooo 




4305 

10 9 







.432 

11 .0 

.4375 

ooooo 

up 


11 7 

3<ng 

10 0 

0 454 

11 5 

0 454 

11 .5 



.400 

10.2 

.4062 

0 ooo 




3625 

9 2 

4?5 

10. 8 

425 

10.8 



.372 

9.4 

.3750 

ooo 

HHE!! 

.366 

9.3 

’3310 

8.4 

.380 

9.7 

.380 

9.7 



.348 

8.8 

.3437 

oo 

0 

.32 5 

8.3 

.3065 

7.8 

.340 

8.6 

.340 

8.6 



.324 

8.2 

.3125 

0 

1 

.289 

7.3 

.2830 

7.2 

.300 

7.6 

.300 

7.6 

0.227 

5.77 

.300 

7.6 

.2812 

1 

2 

.258 

6.5 

.2625 

6.7 

.284 

7.2 

.284 

7.2 

.219 

5.56 

.276 

7.0 

.2656 

2 

3 

.229 

5.8 

.2437 

6.2 

.259 

6. 6 

.259 

6.6 

.212 

5.38 

.252 

6.4 

.2500 

3 

4 

.204 

5.2 

.2253 

5.7 

.238 

6.0 

.238 

6.0 

.207 

5.26 

.232 

5.9 

.234« 

4 

5 

182 

4.6 

.2070 

5.3 

.220 

5.6 

.220 

5.6 

.204 

5.18 

.212 

5.4 

.2187 

5 

6 

.162 

4.1 

.1920 

4.9 

.203 

5.2 

.203 

5.2 

.201 

5.11 

.192 

4.9 

.2035 

6 

7 

.144 

3.7 

.1770 

4.5 

.180 

4.6 

.180 

4.6 

. 199 

5.05 

. 176 

4.5 

.1875 

7 

8 

.128 

3.3 

.1620 

4.1 

.165 

4.2 

.165 

4.2 

.197 

5.00 

.160 

4.1 

.1719 

8 

9 

.114 

2.91 

.1483 

3.77 

.148 

3.76 

.148 

3.76 

.194 

4.93 

.144 

3.66 

.1562 

9 

10 

.102 

2.59 

.1350 

3.43 

.134 

3.50 

.134 

3.40 

.191 

4.85 

.128 

3.25 

.1406 

10 


.091 

2.30 

.1205 

3.06 

.120 

3.05 

.120 

3.05 

. 188 

4.78 

.116 

2.95 

.1250 

11 

12 

.081 

2.05 

.1055 

2.68 

.109 

2.77 

.109 

2.77 

.185 

4.70 

.104 

2.64 

.1094 

12 

13 

.072 

1.83 

.0915 

2.32 

.095 

2.41 

.095 

2.41 

. 182 

4.62 

.092 

2.34 

.0937 

13 

14 

.064 

1.63 

.0800 

2.03 

.083 

2.11 

.083 

2.11 

.180 

4.57 

.080 

2.03 

.0781 

H 

15 

.057 

1.45 

.0720 

1 .83 

.072 

1.83 

.072 

1 .83 

.178 

4.52 

.072 

1.83 

.0703 

15 

16 

.051 

1.29 

.0625 

1 .59 

.065 

1.65 

.065 

1 .65 

. 175 

4.45 

.064 

1 .63 

.0625 

16 

17 

.045 

1.15 

.0540 

1.37 

.058 

1.47 

.058 

1 .47 

.172 

4.37 

.056 

1.42 

.0562 

17 

18 

.040 

1.02 

.0475 

1 .21 

.049 

1.24 

.049 

1 .24 

.168 

4.27 

.048 

1 .22 

.0500 

18 

19 

.036 

0.91 

.0410 

1 .04 

.042 

1.07 

.040 

1 .02 

. 164 

4.17 

.040 

1 .02 

.0437 

19 

20 

.032 

.81 

.0348 

0.88 

.035 

0.89 

.035 

0.89 

. 161 

4.09 

.036 

0.91 

.0375 

20 

21 

.0285 

.72 

.0317 

.81 

.032 

.81 

.0315 

.80 

. 157 

3.99 

.032 

.81 

.0344 

21 

22 

.0253 

.64 

.0286 

.73 

.028 

.71 

.0295 

.75 

. 155 

3.94 

.028 

.71 

.0312 

22 

23 

.0226 

.57 

.0258 

.66 

.025 

.64 

.0270 

.69 

.153 

3.89 

.024 

.61 

.028! 

23 

24 

.0201 

.51 

.0230 

.58 

.022 

.56 

.0250 

.64 

.151 

3.84 

.022 

1 .56 

.0250 

24 

25 

.0179 

.45 

.0204 

.52 

.020 

.51 

.0230 

.58 

. 148 

3.76 

.020 

.51 

.0219 

25 

26 

.0159 

.40 

.0181 

.46 

.018 

.46 

.0205 

.52 

. 146 

3.71 

.018* 

.46 

.0187 

26 

27 

.0142 

.36 

.0173 

.439 

.016 

.41 

.01875 

.48 

.143 

3.63 

.0164 

.42 

.0172 

27 

28 

.0126 

.32 

.0162 

.411 

.014 

.36 

.01650 

.42 

. 139 

3.53 

.0148 

.38 

.0156 

28 

29 

.01 13 

.29 

.0150 

.381 

.013 

.330 

,Oi550 

.394 

. 134 

3.40 

.0)36 

.345 

.0141 

29 

30 

.0100 

.25 

.0140 

.356 

.012 

.305 

.01375 

.349 

.127 

3.23 

.0124 

.315 

.0125 

30 

31 

.0089 

.227 

.0132 

.335 

OiO 

.25* 

.01225 

.311 

. 120 

3.05 

.01 16 

.295 

.0109 

31 

32 

.0080 

.202 

.0128 

.325 

.009 

.229 

.01125 

.286 

.115 

2.92 

.0108 

.274 

.0101 

32 

33 

.0071 

.180 

.0118 

.300 

.008 

.203 

.01025 

.260 

.112 

2.84 

.0100 

.254 

.0094 

33 

34 

.0063 

.160 

.0104 

.264 

,007 

.178 

.00950 

.241 

.110 

2.79 

.0092 

.234 

.0086 

34 

35 

.0056 

.143 

.0095 

.241 

.005 

.127 

.00900 

.229 

. 108 

2.74 

.0084 

.213 

.0078 

35 

36 

.0050 

.127 

.0090 

.229 

.004 

. 102 

.00750 

.191 

. 106 

2.69 

.0076 

.193 

.0070 

36 

37 

.0045 

.113 

.0085 

.216 



.00650 

.165 

. 103 

2.62 

.0068 

.173 

.0066 

i 37 

38 

.0040 

.101 

.0080 

.203 



.00575 

.146 

. 101 

2.37 

’0060 

1 152 

!0Q62 

38 

39 

.0035 

.090 

.0075 

.191 



.00500 

.127 

.099 

2.51 

.0052 

.132 


39 

40 

.0031 

.080 

.0070 

.178 



.00450 

.114 

.097 

2.46 

.0048 

.122 


40 

41 



.0066 

.168 





.095 

2.41 

,0044 

.1 12 


41 

42 



.0062 

.157 





.092 

2.34 

.0040 

.102 


42 

43 



.0060 

.152 





.088 

2.24 

.0036 

,09i 


43 

44 



.0058 

.147 





.085 

2.16 

.0032 

.081 


44 

45 



.0055 

.140 





.081 

2.06 

.0028 

.071 


45 

46 



.0052 

.132 





.079 

2.01 

.0024 

.06i 


46 

47 



.0050 

.127 





.077 

l .96 

.0020 

.051 


47 

48 



.0048 

.122 





.075 

1 .90 

.0016 

.041 


48 

49 



.0046 

.117 





.072 

1 .83 

.0012 

.030 


49 

50 



.0044 

.112 





.069 

1 .75 

.0010 

J25 


50 
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Selection of Wire Sire and Fuses for motor branch circuits can be made from Table 7. 

Relation between Load, Distance, Loss and Size of Conductor is given in Table 10. 

DISTRIBUTION FOR LIGHTING depends on the required intensity and the type of 
control, which further depends on the service, office or factory, and whether individual or 
group switching of the lights is required. Usual lighting distribution systems are: 115- 
volt, single-phase, 2-wire, A.C. or jD.C.; 1 15/230- volt, single-phase, 3-wire, A..C. or D.C.; 


Table 4. — Dimensions and Resistance of Copper Wire and Cable 

TJ.S. Bureau of Standards 


American Wire Gage (A~W.(x.) 


Bare concentric cables of standard annealed copper 


Gage 

No. 

A.W.G. 


Cross Section 

Ohms per 

1 000 ft. 
at 25° C. 
(77° F.)* 

Lb. per 

1 000 ft. 

She, 

1000 

Hr. mils 
or 

A.W.G. 

Ohms 

per 

1000 ft. 
at 

25° C. 
77° F.) 
t 

Lb. 

Standard j 
Strands j 

Flexible 

Strands 

Oat- 

sick! 

>i&m., 

mils 

Diam., 

mils 

Cir. mils 

Sq. in. 

per 

1000 

ft-t 

No. 

of 

Wires 

Diam. 

of 

Wires, 

mils 

No. 

of 

CTires 

Diam. 

of 

Wires, 

mils 

oooo 

460 

212,000 

3.166 

0.0500 

41 

2000 

.00539 

>180 

127 

25.5 

169 

08.8 

1632 

ooo 

410 

168,000 

.132 

.0630 

>08 

1750 

.00616 

>410 

127 

17.4 

169 

01.8 

1527 

oo 

365 

133,000 

.105 

.0795 

m 

1500 

.00719 

4630 

91 

28.4 

127 

08.7 

1413 

0 

325 

106,000 

.0829 

.100 

519 

1250 

.00863 

3860 

91 

17.2 

127 

99.2 

1289 

1 

289 

83,700 

.0657 

.126 

253 

1000 

.0108 

3090 

61 

28.0 

91 

04.8 

1153 

2 

258 

66,400 

.0521 

.159 

201 

950 

.0114 

2930 

61 

24.8 

91 

02.2 

1124 

3 

229 

52,600 

.0413 

.201 

59 

900 

.0120 

2780 

61 

21.5 

91 

99.4 | 

1094 

4 

204 

41,700 

.0328 

.253 

26 

850 

.0127 

2620 

61 

18.0 

91 

96.6 

1063 

5 

182 

33,100 

.0260 

.320 

00 

800 

.0135 

2470 

61 

114.5 

91 

93.8 

1031 

6 

162 

26,300 

.0206 

.403 

79.5 

750 

.0144 

2320 

61 

110.9 

91 

90.8 

999 

7 

144 

20,800 

.0164 

.508 

63.0 

700 

.0154 

2160 

61 

107.1 

91 

87.7 

%5 

8 

128 

16,500 

.0130 

.641 

50.0 

650 

.0166 

2010 

61 

103.2 

91 

84.5 

930 

9 

114 

13,100 

.0103 

.808 

39.6 

600 

.0180 

1850 

61 

99.2 

91 

81.2 

893 

10 

102 

10,400 

.00815 

1.02 

31.4 

550 

.01% 

1700 

61 

95.0 

91 

77.7 

855 

11 

91 

8,230 

.00647 

1.28 

24.9 

500 

.0216 

1540 

37 

116.2 

61 

90.5 

815 

12 

81 

6,530 

.00513 

1.62 

19.8 

450 

.0240 

1390 

37 

110.3 

61 

85.9 

773 

13 

72 

5,180 

.00407 

2.04 

15.7 

400 

.0270 

1240 

37 

104.0 

61 

81.0 

729 

14 

64 

4,110 

.00323 

2.58 

12.4 

350 

.0308 

1080 

37 

97.3 

61 

75.7 

682 

15 

57 

3,260 

.00256 

3.25 

9.86 

300 

.0360 

926 

37 

90.0 

61 

70.1 

631 

16 

51 

2,580 

.00203 

4.09 

7.82 

250 

.0432 

772 

37 

82.2 

61 

64.0 

576 

17 

45 

2,050 

.00161 

5.16 

6.20 

oooo 

.0510 

653 

19 

105.5 

37 

75.6 

533 

18 

40 

1,620 

.00128 

6.5! 

4.92 

OOO 

.0643 

518 

19 

94.0 

37 

67.3 

471 

19 

36 

1,290 

.00101 

8.21 

3.90 

OO 

.0811 

411 

19 

83.7 

37 

60.0 

420 

20 

32 

1,020 

.000802 

10.4 

3.09 

0 

.102 

326 

19 

74.5 

37 

53.4 

374 

21 

28.5 

810 

.000636 

13.1 

2.45 

1 

.129 

258 

19 

66.4 

37 

47.6 

333 

22 

25.3 

642 

.000505 ! 

16.5 i 

1.94 

2 

.163 

205 

7 

97.4 

19 ! 

59.1 ! 

296 

23 

22.6 

509 

.000400 

20.8 

1.54 

3 

.205 

163 

7 

86.7 

19 

52.6 

263 

24 

20.1 

404 

.000317 

26.2 

1.22 

4 

.258 

129 

7 

77.2 

19 

46.9 

234 

25 

17.9 

320 

.000252 

33.0 

0.970 

5 

.326 

102 

7 

68.8 

19 

41 .7 

209 

26 

15.9 

254 

.000200 

41 .6 

.769 

6 

.411 

81 

7 

61.2 

19 

37.2 

186 

27 

14.2 

202 

.000158 

52.5 

.610 

7 

.518 

64.3 

7 

54.5 

19 

33.1 

166 

28 

12.6 

160 

.000126 

66.2 

.484 

8 

.653 

51 

7 

48.6 

19 

29.5 

147 

29 

11.3 

127 

.0000995 

83.5 

.384 

10 

l .039 

32 

7 

38.5 

19 

23.4 

117 

30 

10.0 

101. c 

.0000789 

105 

.304 

12 

1 .652 

20 

7 

30.5 

19 

18.5 

92 

31 

8.9 

79.2 

.0000626 

133 

.241 

14 

2.626 

12.7 

7 

24.2 

19 

14.7 

73 

32 

8.0 

63.2 

! .0000496 

167 

.191 

16 

4.176 

8 

7 

19.2 

19 

11 .7 

58 

33 

7.1 

50.1 

.0000394 

211 

.152 









34 

6.3 

39. i 

! .0000312 

266 

.120 









35 

5.6 

> 31.5 

i .0000248 

336 

.0954 









36 

5.0 

i 25. ( 

) .00001 9f 

> 423 

.0757 









37 

4.5 

19.1 

5 .00001 5f 

i 533 

.06CC 









38 

4.0 

i 15.: 

1 .0000123 

1 673 

.0471 









39 

3.5 

1 1 2.1 

5 .0000098 

! 848 

.037: 










40 

3.1 

9. 4 

? .0000071 

5 1070 

.029' 




1 



1 




* Values are only for annealed copper of standard resistivity. Hard drawn copper may be taken 
aa> about 2.7% higher resistivity than annealed copper. 

t The values are 2% greater than for a solid rod of cross section equal to the total cross section 
of the wires of the cable. 

Resistivity of pure copper at 20° C. — 0*15328 ohm per meter. 
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"Table 5. — Sizes aid Weights of Copper Wire and Cable 


Rubber Insulation 


Triple Braid 


Weather Proof Insulation 


Double Braid 


Triple Braid 


Solid 


Stranded 


Solid 


Stranded 


Solid 


A.W.G. 

Cir. mils 

.{3 

1 

fc o 

5 

.S 

i 

Q 

&§§ 

.2 

s r 

C3 

Q 

3 

•9 

i 

s 

SLg 

d 

.5 

3 

Lb. per 
1000 ft. 

.9 

i 

Q 

Lb, per 
1000 ft. 

.9 

a r 

.3 

a 

Lb. per 

1000 ft. 

.2 

s r 

3 

Lb. per 
1000 ft, 





| 46 

3553 



1 54 

3637 



1.37 

3456 



I 45 

3674 


90o’orv) 



1 40 

3973 



1 48 

3304 



1.31 

3127 



1 39 

333? 


ftoo’nno 



1 13 

2891 



1 42 

2968 



1.24 

2799 



1.33 

2992 


700 ono 



1 27 

2557 



1 35 

2631 



1.18 

2471 



1 27 

2654) 


600 ooo 



1 19 

2220 



1.28 

2290 



1.11 

2093 



1.19 

2235 


600 000 



1 09 

1842 



1.17 

1906 



1.03 

1765 



1.11 

1894 


400 000 



1 OO 

1514 



1.09 

1573 



0,94 

1436 



1.02 

1553 


600 ooo 



f) 90 

1 173 



0 99 

1226 



.85 

1083 



0.93 

1174 

0000 

21 1*600 

070 

793 

.77 

833 

0.78 

835 

.85 

879 

0.61 

723 

.71 

745 

0.66 

767 

.79 

800 

000 

167,805 

.65 

646 

.71 

675 

.73 

685 

.79 

719 

.56 

587 

.65 

604 

.60 

629 

.73 

653 

00 

133,079 

.61 

528 

.66 

556 

.69 

564 

.74 

595 

.52 

467 

.60 

482 

.55 

502 

.66 

522 

0 

105,592 

.57 

439 

.61 

457 

.65 

474 

.70 

494 

.47 

377 

.56 

388 

.51 

407 

.61 

424 

1 

83,695 

.53 

363 

.57 

377 

.61 

395 

.66 

412 

.41 

294 

.47 

303 

.45 

316 

.52 

328 

2 


.45 

276 

.50 

293 

.51 

297 

.59 

324 

.37 

239 

.42 

246 

.40 

260 

.44 

270 

3 

52,634 

.42 

228 

.45 

238 

.48 

247 

.52 

260 

.35 

185 

.38 

190 

.37 

208 

.41 

219 

4 

41,743 

.39 

190 

.42 

198 

.46 

208 

.49 

218 

.32 

151 

.35 

155 

.35 

164 

.38 

170 

5 

33,102 

.36 

154 

.40 

166 

.41 

167 

.46 

184 

.30 

122 

.32 

126 

.32 

130 

.35 

146 

6 

26,251 

.34 

130 

.36 

136 

.39 

142 

.41 

149 

.28 

10O 

.31 

103 

.30 

112 

.33 

115 

7 

20,817 

.30 

105 

.32 

108 













8 

16*510 

.27 

82.1 

.29 

85.5 













9 

13^904 

.26 

68.4 

.27 

70.0 













10 

10,382 

.25 

58.1 

.26 

60.6 













11 

8234 

.24 

50.0 

.25 

52.3 













12 

6,230 

.23 

43.1 

.24 

44.9 













13 

5,178 

.22 

38.5 

.23 

39.6 














14 

4107 

.21 

33.0 

.22 

34.3 














Stranded 


Solid 


Stranded 


Table 6. — Allowable Current Carrying Capacities of Solid and Stranded Wires 

(National Electrical Code) 


Solid Wire 


Stranded Wire 




Carrying Capacities, 
amperes 




Carrying Capacities, 
amperes 

A.W.G. 

Area, 
cir. mils 

Rubber 

Insula- 

tion 

Var- 

nished 

Cloth 

Insula- 

tion 

Other 

Insula- 

tion 

and 

Bare 

No. of 
Strands 

A.W.G. 

Area, 
cir. mils 

Rubber 

Insula- 

tion 

Var- 

nished 

Cloth 

Insula- 

tion 

Other 

Insula- 

tion 

6 

26,250 

50 

60 

70 

7 

22 

4,490 

15 

18 

20 

5 

33,100 

55 

65 

80 

7 

20 

7,150 

20 

25 

25 

4 

41,740 

70 

85 

90 

7 

18 

11,370 

25 

30 

35 

3 

52,630 

80 

95 

1 OO 

7 

16 

18,080 

35 

40 

50 

2 

66,370 

90 

1 10 

125 

7 

14 

28,740 

50 

60 

70 

1 

83,690 

100 

120 

1 50 

7 

12 

45,710 

70 

85 

90 

0 

105,500 

125 

150 

200 

7 

11 

58,000 

80 

95 

110 

00 

133,100 

150 

1 80 

225 

7 

10 

72,680 

90 

110 

130 

ooo 

167,800 

175 

210 

275 

19 

14 

78,030 

IOO 

120 

150 

0000 

211,600 

225 

270 

325 

19 

13 

98,380 

125 

150 

175 


300,000 

275 

330 

400 

19 

12 

124,900 

150 

180 

210 


400,000 

325 

390 

500 

19 

11 

157,300 

175 

210 

250 


500,000 

400 

480 

600 

19 

9 

248,700 

250 

300 

350 


600,000 

450 

540 

680 

37 

11 

360,400 

275 

330 

400 


700,000 

500 

600 

760 

37 

10 

381,200 

325 

390 

500 


800,000 

550 

660 

840 

61 

10 

633,300 

475 

i 565 

700 


900,000 

600 

720 

920 

61 

9 

798,300 

550 

660 

825 


1,000,000 

650 

780 

1000 

61 

8 

1,007,000 

650 

780 

1000 


1,200,000 

730 

880 

1150 

91 

9 

1,191,000 

725 

870 

1 125 


1,400,000 

810 

970 

1290 

91 

8 

1,502,000 

850 

1020 

1350 


1,600,000 

890 

1070 

1430 

127 

9 

1,660,000 

900 

1 100 

1460 


1,800,000 

2,000,000 

970 

1050 

1160 

1260 

1550 

1670 

127 

8 

2,097,000 

1 IOO 

1300 

1700 
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208/l20“'volt J 3-phase, 4-tv ire, A.C.; high-voltage with transformers at lighting centers. 
With the latter, small air-cooled lighting transformers ■would be used, supplying branch 
circuits from 440- or 220-volt primaries to 230/ 11 5- volt, single-phase, 3-wire secondaries. 
Usually this scheme is economical only for large areas. 

Table 7. — Wire and Ptise Sizes for Motor Branch Circuits 


Min. size of 
copper ■wire, 
A.W/G. or 
cir. mils 
Insulation 


Running 
protection 
of motors 



Max. allowable 
rating of 
branch-circuit 
fuses, 
amperes * 


B | C i E> 


Min. size of 
copper wire, 
A.VY.G. or 
cir. mils 
Insulation 



Running 
protection 
of motors 



Max. allowable 
rating of 
branch-circuit 
fuses, 
amperes* 


A 


C 


1.25) 

3 

4 

5 

to 

200 

150 

100 

2.50| 

2 

4 

4 

E5 

225 

150 

110 

3 .7! 

2 

3 

4 

90 

225 

150 

no 

5.0 

1 

3 

3 

95 

250 

175 

125 

6.251 

1 

2 

3 

100 

250 

175 

125 

7.501 

0 

2 

2 

105 

250 

175 

150 

10.0 

0 

2 

2 

110 

300 

200 

150 

12.5C| 

0 

1 

2 

115 

300 

200 

150 

15.0 

0 

I 

2 

120 

300 

200 

150 

17.5 

0 

0 

2 

125 

300 

200 

150 

20.0 

oo 

0 

1 

137.5( 

350 

225 

175 

22.5 

oo 

0 

1 

150 

400 

250 

200 

25.0 

ooo 

oo 

0 

162.5 

400 

300 

200 

30.0 

ooo 

00 

0 

175 

450 

300 

225 

35.0 

200,000] 

ooo 

0 

187.5 450 

300 

225 

40.0 

200,000 1 

ooo 

0 

200 

500 

350 

250 

45.0 

oooo 

200,000 

00 

213 

500 

350 

300 

50.0 

ocoo 

200,000 

00 

225 

600 

400 

300 

55.0 

250,000 

200,000 

ooo 

238 

600 

400 

300 

60.0 

250,000 

OOOO 

ooo 

250 

600 

400 

300 

65.0 

300,000 

250,000 

ooo 

275 


450 

350 

70.0 

75.0 

350,000 

250,000 

200,000 

300 

... 

500 

400 


* M otora indicated by column designations are as follows: A, Squirrel-cage, full voltage starting; 
single-phase repulsion or split phase. B, Squirrel-cage, reduced voltage starting; high-reactance 
squirrel-cage (up to 30 amp.) . C, Squirrel-cage, reduced voltage starting; high-reactance squirrel- 
cage (above 30 amp.). D, Wound rotor, A.C. and D.C. 


Table 8. — Dimensions and Current-carrying Capacity of Copper Tubing * 

pjp e Approximate Exact Area, Carrying Capacity, amperes at 

Size, Diameter, in. Diameter, in. p er c j r ^ cir. mils per amr>. 

in. (Outside | Inside |Outside | Inside ft. mils 1 0Q0 | I 200 | 1 500 | 1600 


Standard 


1/2 

13/16 

5/8 

0. 840 

0. 625 

0.95 

317,471 

317 

265 

21 2 

198 

V4 

H/16 

53/64 

l. 050 

. 822 

1.31 

423,524 

424 

353 

282 

265 

1 

15/ie 

1 3/64 

1.315 

1. 062 

1.79 

633,016 

633 

528 

422 

396 

1 1/4 

15/s 

1 3/8 

1. 660 

1. 368 

2.63 

851,200 

851 

709 

568 

53 2 

1 1/2 

17/8 

1 39/ 6 4 

1. 900 

1. 600 

3.15 

1,017,900 

1018 

848 

679 

636 

2 

2 3/s 

2 1/16 

2. 375 

2. 062 

4.20 

1,368,136 

1368 

l 140 

9! 2 

855 

2 1/2 

2 7/s 

2 15/32 

2. 875 

2.500 

6.04 

2,179,536 

2180 

1816 

I 453 

1 362 

3 

3 1/2 

3 1/16 

3. 500 

3.062 

8.72 

2,849,644 

2850 

2375 

1 693 

1781 

3 1/2 

4 

3 1/2 

4. 000 

3.500 

11.45 

3,411,696 

3412 

2843 

2274 

2132 

4 

4 1/2 

4 1/32 

4. 500 

4.000 

13.33 

4,041,324 

4041 

3368 

2694 

2526 


Extra Heavy 


1/2 



0. 840 

0.542 

1 .330 

411,834 

412 

343 

275 

257 

S/4 



1.050 

.736 

1 .750 

560,804 

561 

467 

374 

351 

1 



1.315 

.951 

2.478 

824,824 

825 

687 

450 

516 

1 1/4 



1 . 660 

1.272 

3 .465 

1,137,616 

1138 

948 

758 

71 1 

1 1/2 



1.900 

1.494 

4.462 

1,377,964 

1378 

1148 

919 

861 

2 



2.375 

1 .933 

5 .733 

1,904,136 

1904 

1587 

1269 

1 190 

2 1/2 



2.875 

2.315 

8 .715 

2,906,400 

2906 1 

2422 

1938 

1816 

3 



3.500 

2.892 

11 .760 

3,886,336 

3886 

3239 

259! 

2429 

3 1/2 



4.000 

3.358 

14 .385 

4,723,836 

47 24 

3936 

3149 

2954 

4 



4.500 

3.818 

17 .325 

5,672,876 

5673 

4727 

3784 

3546 


* Dxa'wn to correspond to outside diameter of iron pipe sizes. 
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Table 9. — Sizes, "Weights and Current-carrying Capacity of Rectangular Copper Bars 


Current 

Density, 

amperes 

Wfc. per sq. in. 

Bar Size, per 750 1 1 COO Bar Size > 

in. tion, ft., tion, 

sq. in. lb Cmxent 
carrying 
capacity, 
amperes 


Current 


Current 

Density, 


Density, 

amperes 


amperes 

per sq. in. 

Cross-| 

per sq. in. 

750 | 1000 

Bar Size, scc- 

750 | 1000 

Current 

sq. in. 

Current 

carrying 


carrying 

capacity. 


capacity, 


amperes amperes 


2 X 0.250 0.962 2 XV4 0-500 

21/4X 1/8 1 .281 1.080 2 I/4XV4 .562 

21/2X1/8* .313 1.205 2 if 2XV4 .625 

23/4X 1/8 .344 1.324 2 3/ 4 xV4 -688 

3 XV .375 1.4441 3 XV4 -750 

31/2X 1/8 .437 1.680 3 1/2XV4' -875 

4 XV, .500 1.95 4 XV- 1.000 1 


1.9251 

500 



X 

3/8 

|O.750 

2.89 

563 

750 

2. 165| 

562 

2 

1/4 

X 

3/8 

.842 

3.24 

632 

842 

2.41 

625 

2 

1/2 

X 

3/8 

.938 

3.61 

703 

938 

2.65 

688 

,2 

3/4 

X 

3/8 

1.030 

3.97 

772 

1030 

2.89 

750 

3 


X 

3/8 

1,125 

4.33 

844 

1125 

3.37 

875 

[3 

1/2 

X 

3/8 

1,314 

5.06 

985 

1314 

3.85 

1000 

4 


X 

3/8 

1.500 

5.77 

,1125 

1498 


Table 10. — Relation, of Load, Distance, Xoss, and Conductor Size of 2-wire Circuits 

W ire Size, Line Loss in Percentage of Rated Voltage. Power Loss in Percentage of 

A.W.G, Delivered Power 

TTb-volt|220-volt| , 5 5 

circuit circuit * 0 


Ampere-feet = (Amperes X length of one wire) 



0000 

21,550 

32,325 

43,100 

64,650 

86,200 

107,750 

129,300 

' 172,400 

215,500 


000 

17,080 

25,620 

34,160 

51,240 

68,320 

85,400 

102,480 

136,640 

170,800 


00 

13,550 

20,325 

27,100 

40,650 

54,200 

67,750 

81,300 

108,400 

135,500 

0000 

0 

10,750 

16,125 

21,500 

32,250 

43,000 

53,750 

64,500 

86,000 

107,500 

000 

1 

8,520 

12,780 

17,040 

25,560 

34,080 

42,600 

51,120 

68,160 

85,200 

00 

2 

6,750 

10,140 

13,520 

20,280 

27,040 

33,800 

40,560 

54,080 

67,600 

0 

3 

5,360 

8,040 

10,720 

16,080 

21,440 

26,800 

32,160 

42,880 

53,600 

1 

4 

4,250 

6,375 

8,500 

12,750 

17,000 

21,250 

25,500 

34,000 

42,500 

2 

5 

3,370 

5,055 

6,740 

10,110 

13,480 

16,850 

20,220 

26,960 

33,700 

3 

6 

2,670 

4,005 

5,340 

8,010 

10,680 

13,350 

16,020 

21,360 

26,700 

4 


2,120 

3,180 

4,240 

6,360 

8,480 

10,600 

12,720 

16,960 

21,200 

5 


1,680 

2,520 

3,360 

5,040 

6,720 

8,400 

10,800 

13,440 

16,800 

6 


1,330 

1,995 

2,660 

3,990 

5,320 

6,650 

7,980 

10,640 

13,300 

7 


1,055 

1,582 

2,110 

3,165 

4,220 

5,275 

6,330 

8,440 

10,550 

8 


838 

1,257 

1,675 

2,514 

3,350 

4,190 

5,028 

6,700 

8,380 

9 


665 

997 

1,330 

1,995 

2,660 

3,320 

3,990 

5,320 

6,650 

10 


527 

790 

1,054 

1,580 

2,108 

2,635 

3,160 

4,215 

5,270 

II 


418 

627 

836 

1,254 

1,672 

2,090 

2,508 

3,344 

4,180 

12 


332 

498 

665 

997 

1,330 

1,660 

1,995 

2,660 

3,325 

14 


209 

313 

418 

627 

836 

1,045 

1,354 

1,672 

2,090 


Table 11. — Size of Conduits for 2-wire and 3-wire Systems 

National Electrical Code 

Wire Mumbir of Wires in One l 'onduit Wire Number of Wires in One t onduit 

Size, 1|2|3|4|5|6|7| &ze, _ 4 

A.W.G. Minimum Size of Con duit, in. cir - mi *s Minimum Size of Conduit, in. 

14 1/2 1/2| 1/2 3/4) 3/4| 1 200,000 II/4 2 1/9 2 l/o 3 3 

12 1/2 l/jl S/4 3/ 4 | 1 1 II/4 i 300,000 ll/ 4 21/ 2 |3 “3 “3 1/2 31/2 

10 3/4 3/4 l 1 1 1/4] 1 I/4I 1 1/4 400,000 ll/ 4 3 3 3 l/s 4 4 

8 3/4 1 1 1 1/4 1 1/4 1 1/4 1 1 1/2 500,000 U/2 3 3 31/s 4 4l/ 2 

6 I 1 1/ 4 | I 1/4 I V2I 1 1/2| 2 2 2 600,000 2 3 3 l/o 4 5 

5 I 1/4 1 1/4 1 1/4 1 I/2| 2 2 2 2 700,000 2 3 1/ 2 ! ‘ 4 ]/ 2 [ 

4 I 1/4 1 1/4 11/2 2 2 2 2 21/2! 800,000 2 3 l/ 2 4 l/ 2 

3 I 1/4 11/4 U/2 2 2 2 21/2I21/2! 900,000 2 3 1/ 2 ! 4l/ 2 

2 11/4 U/2 1 1/2| 2 2 21/2 2 1/ 2 | 21/2 1,000,000 2 4 5 

1 1 1/2| U/2 2 2 2 1/2' 21/2' 3 3 1,200,000 2 1/ 2 4 1/ 2 | 4 1/ 2 6 

0 1 1/2| 2 2 2 1/2 2 1/2 3 3 3 1 ,400,000 2 1/ 2 4 l/ 2 5 6 

OO 2 2 2 1/: 2 1/ 2 | 3 3 3 3 1/ 2 1,600,000 2 1/ 2 | 5 5 6 

000 1 2 2 2 1/ 3 3 3 3 1/' 3 1/2 1 ,800,000 3 5 6 6 

0000 ll,/ 4 2 2 1/< 2 1/ 2 3 3 31/ 2 3 1/ 4 2,000,000 3 5 


Conduit size, in 

1/2 3/4 

1 

U/4 

iv ?, 

2 

2 1/2 

3 

3 1/2 

4 

4 1/2 

Weight per 10O ft., lb. . , 

£5.2 1 13. < 

168.4 

228.1 

273,1 

367.8 

581.9 

761. < 

5 920.2 

1088.9 

1264.2 

Weight of 1 elbow, lb. . . 

1 .2 

2 

3 

4.2 

7 

13 

17 

23 

27 

31 

Weight of 1 coupling, lb. 

0.2 

0.3 

C.5 

0.7 

1.2 

1.7 

2.4 

4.2 

4.7 

5.5 
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A.P^-IA 
fcagle-phase A.C. « 
X>.C_, S-wlr* 


'*.AAAA-J’ 

S-Ph*a«A_C_ I-wiro 


WIRING SYSTEMS. — Common wiring systems are shown im Fig. 11 . Three-wire 
D.C. or single-phase A.C. branch lighting circuits are tak en off from either line and neutral 
and motors are operated from the 

two lines. These systems are used [ — ££ — ,JF> i p i p~ ^ — 5 ^ 

mainly for residences, small stores j] A — " A p~ ~~“ 

or other small domestic or com- A ] ^ 

mercial Joads^ The 3-phase, 3- %$ForC A > p i/zfYY S 1 J I I „ 

wire and the 3-phase, 4— wire sys- 2 I* f or c 7 

terns are used for large stores, T ‘ | — c 1 - 1 cForC 

offices, public buildings and fac- A J I„ r r-d Zl£jt r*“ 

tories In 3-phase, 3-wire sys- fS= fe= :z5$f>. 

terns, the single-phase lighting D.a, t»» 1 1 I^Qj) m.iist; * 

load should be kept very nearly A.p^p^i/t s_ptl — 

balanced on the three phases. a.c. « ^ -p i> i» ]> 

(For large lighting loads, 3-phase, W ' ,5 ' wl " t-wb» 

4-wire system is preferable where jp r ... „ 

single-phase loads are taken off - F jp a r- Ba * 

from line to neutral. The 2 - — — — 52 — p i r "^ 2 — p i A~ r — 

phase, 4-wire and the 2-phase, [ j P ^ ^ 

3-wire systems are not widely A 

used. Almost all wiring is now > if or c d iporc 

single-phase, 2 - or 3 -wire, and 3 - I >Forcr ] T ^ ^ A f — TZj 

phase 3- or 4-wire systems. The [_^q — <>!& BEzZZ'^T' 

2-phase, 3- or 4-wire systems are p R> — uyiL r. 

important only in existing instal- r*-_l r° fc> ^ 

lations. The voltages indicated P>Zf (ZZZgj r ~ T> 

are those to be maintained at — p: rjS® CmPZ 1 — 

the loads, and, assuming the a., a.~pJpJp}=i/i n -*■ A a 4 ^A 
same load for each system, the s-pw_a.c.. 3 -win 3 -iw. a.c.. 3 -,i*, 

current m the feeder lines of Pro. 11 . Wiring Systems 

the different systems is in- 
dicated in terms of the current I of the 2 -wire D.C. or single-phase A.C. system. 


AL, Pj pj=“ 1.414 / 
S-Plw*>_A.C.. 3-wlrs 


T A,P 1 B % P^1/ im 

re 3-Ruuw A.C.. 3-wlr* 

Pro. 11. Wiring Systems 


Table 12. — "Wire Sizes for Distance Voltage Drop 


SI 




Distance in 

Feet to Center 

if Distribution 





j* 5* 20 

30 

40 

50 

60 | 70 | 80 

90 

100 | 120 

1 40 | 

160 | 1 80 | 

200 ( 240 | 

280 | 

320 j 

360 

a JjJ 

o < 




Wire Size, A.W.G., 

for 2% Loss on 

1 10 volts * 




1 . .. . 









16 

1 5 

15 

14 

1.5 ... . 





.... 



16 1 5 

15 14 

1 4 

13 

12 

2 . .. . 






. . . . 16 

15 

15 14 

14 13 

I 2 

12 

1 1 

3 . .. . 




16 

15 

15 14 

14 

13 1 2 

12 11 

1 1 

10 

9 

4 . .. . 




16 15 15 

14 

14 13 

12 

12 1 1 

11 10 

9 

9 

8 

5 . .. . 



16 

15 14 14 

13 

13 12 

1 1 

11 10 

10 9 

8 

8 

7 

6 . .. . 


16 

15 

14 14 13 

12 

12 1 1 

11 

10 9 

9 8 

8 

7 

7 

7 . .. . 

1 6 

15 

14 

14 13 12 

12 

11 11 

10 

9 9 

8 7 

7 

6 

6 

8 . .. . 

1 6 

15 

14 

13 12 12 

1 1 

11 10 

9 

9 8 

8 7 

7 

6 

5 

9 . .. . 

1 5 

14 

13 

12 12 11 

11 

10 9 

9 

8 8 

7 7 

6 

5 

5 

10 16 

1 5 

14 

13 

12 11 11 

10 

10 9 

8 

8 7 

7 6 

5 

5 

4 

12 16 

1 4 

13 

12 

11 II 10 

9 

9 8 

8 

7 7 

6 5 

5 

4 

4 

14 15 

1 4 

12 

1 1 

11 10 9 

9 

8 7 

7 

6 6 

5 5 

4 

3 

3 

16 15 

1 3 

12 

1 1 

10 9 9 

8 

8 7 

7 

6 5 

5 4 

3 

3 

2 

18 14 

12 

11 

10 

9 9 8 

8 

7 7 

6 

5 5 

4 4 

3 

2 

2 

20 14 

12 

11 

10 

9 8 8 

7 

7 6 

5 

5 4 

4 3 

2 

2 

1 

25 13 

1 1 

10 

9 

8 7 7 

6 

6 5 

4 

4 3 

3 2 

1 

1 

0 

30 12 

1 0 

9 

8 

7 7 6 

6 

5 4 

4 

3 3 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 

35 11 

1 0 

8 

7 

7 6 5 

5 

4 4 

3 

2 2 

1 1 

0 

00 

00 

40 11 

9 

8 

7 

6 5 5 

4 

4 3 

2 

2 1 

l 0 

OO 

00 

ooo 

45 10 

9 

7 

6 

6 5 4 

4 

3 3 

2 

1 1 

0 oo 

oo 

000 

ooo 

50 10 

8 

7 

6 

5 4 4 

3 

3 2 

1 

1 0 

0 oo 

OOO 

000 0000 

60 9 

7 

6 

5 

4 4 3 

3 

2 1 

1 

0 0 

oo ooo 

ooo oooo oooo 

70 8 

7 

5 

4 ! 

4 3 2 

2 

1 1 

0 

oo oo 

ooo ooooooo 

oooo 


80 8 

6 

5 

4 ! 

3 2 2 

1 

1 0 

OO 

oo ooo 

ooo oooo oooo 



90 7 

6 

4 

3 

3 2 1 

1 

0 oo 

oo 

ooo ooo 

oooo oooo 

.... 



100 7 

5 

4 

3 i 

2 I 1 

0 

0 oo 

ooo 

OOO 0000 0000 . . . . 




120 6 

4 

3 

2 i 

1 1 0 

0 

oo 00 

ooo 

! oooojoooo! 

.. 


.... 

.... 

v y,j .j, 

#torni 

in*, xi 

1 TP si 

7,e for a l! 1 .., tire 

>d at 

220 Volts < 

divide 

the amperes at 220 

volts 

by 2 

, and 

find the w 


the corresponding distance at 110 "v 

■olts. 

Ex AMT LE 

. — Required th 

e wire size 

for 70 amperes 

at 22 

volts for a drop of 

2 % in a distance of 160 ft. 70 

2 = 35. 

Prom the 

table 

the wire size require 

i is No. 2. 
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For a given load and a given line loss the size of copper required will vary inversely 
as the square of the voltage. Distribution at 230-volts will require 1 U the wire cross-section 
as for the same system operating at 11 5- volts. Table 12 gives wire sizes for a given 
voltage drop for various lengths of line. 


5. CIRCUIT PROTECTION 



Fro. 12. Time-current Charac- 
teristics of Air Circuit Breaker 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION'S INVOLVED in circuit protection are: Safety to 
human life, insurance of circuit and connected apparatus against damage, fire hazard, 
and protection of service. Preventive measures minimize 
the possibility of circuit failures, and wiring, materials, and 
construction should be of high grade and approved stand- 
ards. Danger to life by contact with live parts, and in- 
directly through fires and explosions, can be minimized by 
proper precautions. Circuits should be sufficiently pro- 
tected by* enclosures and insulation to prevent accidental 
contact. Grounding of circuits to limit voltage above 
ground will minimize hazard to life. Code requirements 
limit voltages above ground to 150 volts. 

Over-current and short circuit protection, in the form 
of fuses and circuit breakers, prevents excessive damage 
to circuits and equipment under abnormal conditions. 
They protect the circuit by automatically disconnecting 
it from the source of power. Over-current protection pre- 
vents overheating of the conductors and destruction of 
insulation. Short circuits must be cleared instantly, to 
minimize damage to the circuit itself and the possibility 
of fire at the point of short circuit. 

For process where power outages are costly, service protection is important. Duplicate 
feeders and automatic throw over to a standby power source effect continuity of service. 
The circuit protective device often sounds an alarm instead of automatically disconnecting 
the circuit. 

Important factors involved in the selection, of a circuit interrupting device are: Reli- 
ability, over-current and short circuit capacities, normal current and voltage rating, 
initial cost and maintenance. Fuses afford a high degree of reliability if properly applied. 
They are low in initial cost and maintenance consists chiefly of replacement. On a circuit 
subject, to frequent overload, fuse replacements may be an expensive item. A manually- 
operated air circuit breaker of the type designed for use as an alternative to fuses on low 
voltage circuits may be the proper solution. 

FUSES. — A fuse will open a circuit on excess current, with delayed action inversely 
as the magnitude of the current. Fuses are used for protection of low-capacity circuits 

of 600 volts and 
below. The maxi- 
mum standard rat- 
ing is 600 amperes, 
which limits the 
application of stand- 
ard fuses to 360 
kva. single-phase, 
623 kva. 3-phase 
an d 72 0 kva. 
2-phase, 4-wire cir- 
cuits. Tables 13 
and 14 give data on 
fuses and wiring for 
various motor cir- 
cuits. 
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Fro. 13. 


Typical Circuit Breaker Arrangements for Different 
A.C. Circuits 


AIR CIRCUIT BREAKERS are manually closed and are tripped on overload by a 
thermal device. They, with fuses, are the chief protective devices for low-voltage dis- 
tribution circuits. Fig. 12 shows a typical time-current characteristic. Recommended 
ratings are given in Tables 15 and 16. These circuit breakers are replacing fuses and fused 
knife switches. Tripping elements are rated in accordance with the ratings of wires as 
established by the National Electric Code. These breakers are used with panelboards 
for branch circuits, at load centers, service entrances, and switchboards for the protection 
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of light and power circuits. They also will protect individual circuits and can. be mounted 
in sheet metal enclosing cases for industrial applications. Their tripping time at all cur- 
rents is longer than the clearing time of a fuse of the same rating. Arrangem ent of 
breakers for over-current protection of 
common circuits used are shown in Tigs. 13 
and 14. These will meet Underwriters’ 
rules, except for incoming lines, where pro- 
vision also must be made foT disconnecting 
the grounded neutral. Table 17 specifies 
breakers required for direct-current ma- 
chine circuits. 

Heutral Conductors. — Puses or protective 
devices in the neutral conductor are not _ . _ 

recommended. Opening the neutral ^ld »*• «■ 
apply high voltage to the lightly-loaded side 

of a 3-wire system under unbalanced conditions. On 3-wire, single-phase circuits, each 
outer wire has over-current protection, and both outer wires must open to prevent over- 
loading the neutral. The breaker should be double-pole with a current coil in each pole. 

Table 13. — Wire, Fuse and Switch Data for A.C. Motors 



•o 

W 


I'i 


Single-phase 


Two-phase, 3-wire 
1 10 Veits 


V4 

4 

5 

30 

14 

1/2 

2 

3 

20 

14 

3/4 







V2 

7.5 

10 

30 

14 

Vs 

3.8 

5 

30 

H 

3/4 







3/4 

10 

15 

30 

14 

V 2 

5.5 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 







1 

12.5 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 

7 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

6 

20 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

1 1/2 

18 

25 

30 

10 

3/4 

8.8 

15 

30 

14 

3/4 







2 

24 

30 

30 

8 

1 

11 

15 

30 

14 

3/4 

\2 

40 

15 

30 

14 

3/ 4 

3 

34 

50 

<50 

6 

1 1/4 

15.8 

20 

30 

10 

1 

18 

60 

25 

30 

10 

1 

5 

55 

70 

ICO 

4 

1 V 4 

26.2 

35 

60 

8 

1 

30 

100 

40 

60 

8 

1 

7 1/2 

80 

ICO 

100 

1 

1 1/2 

38.6 

50 

60 

6 

U/4 

42 

110 

60 

60 

5 

H/4 

10 

;o6 

150 

200 

CO 

2 

50.8 

70 

ICO 

4 

1 1/2 

56 

150 

75 

100 

4 

H/2 

15 






72 

100 

100 

2 

U/2 

84 

250 

125 

200 

0 

2 

20 






96 

125 

2C0 

0 

2 

104 

275 

150 

200 

oo 

21/2 

25 


]* 




120 

150 

2C0 

CO 

21/2 







30 






140 

175 

2C0 

000 

21/2 1 

i56 

400 

200 

200 

200,000* 

21/2 

35 






163 

225 

400 

200,000* 

21/2 







40 






184 

250 

400 

250,000* 

3 1 







50 






230 

300 

400 

350,000* 

3l'o 







60 






276 

350 

400 

400,000* 

31/2 







75 






345 

450 

600 

600 COO* 

31/2 








1/4 

2 

5 

30 

14 

1/2 

1 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







1/2 

3.75 

5 

30 

14 

V 2 

1 9 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







3/4 

5 

10 

30 

14 

Va 

2 8 

5 

30 

14 

3/4 







1 

6.1 

10 

30 

14 

V 2 

3.5 

5 

30 

14 

3/4 

3 

10 

5 

30 

14 

3/4 

1 1/2 

9 

15 

30 

14 

1/2 

4.5 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 







2 

12 

15 

30 

12 

3/4 

5.5 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

6 

20 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

3 

17 

25 

30 

10 

3/4 

7 9 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

9 

30 

15 

30 

14 

3/4 

5 

28 

40 

60 

8 

1 

13.1 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 

15 

50 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 

7 1/2 

40 

50 

60 

6 

1 1/4 

19.3 

25 

30 

10 

1 

21 

70 

30 

30 

10 

1 

10 

54 

70 

ICO 

4 

1 V4 

25.4 

33 

60 

8 

1 

28 

100 

40 

60 

8 

1 

15 






36 

50 

60 

6 

1 V4 

42 

110 

60 

IOO 

5 

11/4 

20 






48 

60 

60 

4 

1 I/O 

52 

150 

75 

IOO 

4 

U/2 

25 






60 

73 

100 

3 

1 V2 







30 






70 

80 

100 

2 

1 VS 

78 

200 

ioo 

ioo 

1 

2 * 

35 






81 

1 10 

200 

1 

2 







40 






92 

125 

200 

0 

2 

105 

275 

150 

200 

oe 

2 1/2 

50 






1 15 

150 

200 

OO 

21/2 

133 

350 

175 

200 

ooo 

2 1/2 

60 






138 

175 

200 

ooo 

2 1/2 







75 






(72 

225 

400 

oooo 

2 1 o 

184 

500 

250 

400 

250,000* 

3’ 

too 











245 

600 

350 

400 

400,000’ 

31/2 


* Circular mile. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Grounding, — As shown in Figs. 13 and 14, the neutral wire of secondary distribution 
circuits are grounded. This limits the voltage to ground to a maximum of 150 volts, and 
minimizes danger to life. All parts of a grounding circuit must be continuous and of 
negligible resistance. In addition to limiting the voltage above ground on a secondary 
circuit, grounding also supplies protection against extraneous voltages which might appear 
on the circuit, as from a primary circuit accidentally coming in contact with the secondary 
circuit. Metal conduits and apparatus cases and frames also are grounded. 

The actual connection to earth of a grounded system is of great importance. Code requirements 
suggest groun ding to water pipes. Where no such ground connections exist, artificial grounds are 

Table 13. Wire, Fuse and Switch Data for A.C. Motors — continued 


.d 


Single-phase Two-phase, 3 -wire Three-phase 

440 Volts 


i/ 4 






0.5 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







i/ 2 






0.95 

3 

30 

• 14 

3/4 







3 /4 






1.35 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







1 






1.75 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 

i .5 

5 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 

1 1/2 






2.25 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







2 






2.75 

5 

30 

14 

3/4 

3 

-io 

5 

30 

H 

3/4 

5 






4 

5 

30 

14 

3/4 

4.5 

15 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

5 






6.6 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

7.5 

25 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 

7 l/o 






9.7 

15 

30 

14 

3/4 

10.5 

35 

15 

30 

14 

3/4 

10 






12.7 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 

14 

50 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 

15 






IS 

25 

30 

10 

1 

21 

70 

30 

30 

10 

1 

20 






24 

30 

30 

8 

1 

26 

80 

40 

60 

8 

1 

25 






30 

40 

60 

6 

11/4 








30 






35 

50 

60 

6 

1 1/4 

39 

100 

50 

60 

6 

li/4 

35 






40 

50 

60 

6 

1 V4 







40 






46 

60 

60 

5 

1 1/4 

52.5 

150 

75 

100 

4 

1 1/2 

50 






57.5 

75 

100 

3 

1 1/2 

66.5 

175 

100 

100 

2 

U/2 

60 






69 

100 

100 

2 

1 1/2 


.. . 





75 






86 

110 

200 

0 

2 

92 

250 

125 

200 

0 

l" 

100 






114 

150 

200 

oo 

2 1/2 

122.5 

300 

175 

200 

OO 

21/2 

125 






139 

175 

200 

coo 

2 1/2 







150 






167 

225 

400 

oooo 

2 1/2 

184' 

450 

250 

400 

250,000* 

3 

175 






195 

250 

400 

250,000* 

3 







200 






224 

500 

400 

300.000* 

3 

336 

600 

300 

400 

350,000* 

3 i/ 2 


550 Volts 


1/4 






0.45 

3 

3J 

14 

3/4 







1/2 






.90 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







3/4 






1.1 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







1 






1.4 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







1 1/2 






1.8 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







2 






2.2 

3 

30 

14 

3/4 







3 






3.2 

5 

30 

14 

3/4 







5 






5.25 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 







71/2 






7.75 

10 

30 

14 

3/4 







10 






10.50 

15 

30 

14 

3/4 







15 






14.50 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 







20 






19.2 

25 

30 

10 

1 







25 






24 

30 

30 

8 

1 







30 






28 

35 

60 

8 

1 







35 






32.50 

50 

60 

6 

1 V4 







40 






37 

50 

60 

6 

1 1/4 







50 






46 

60 

60 

4 

1 1/2 







60 






55 

70 

100 

4 

1 1/2 







75 






69 

100 

100 

2 

1 1/2 







100 






91 

125 

200 

0 

2 







125 






1 11 

150 

200 

OO 

21/2 







150 






133 

175 

200 

OOO 

21/2 







175 






156 

200 

200 

200,000* 

21/2 







200 






179 

225 

400 

OOOO 

21/2 








* Circular mils. 
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used, consisting of pipes or grounding rods driven in the earth, which often is treated with salt to 
reduce ground resistance. Ground connections should receive periodic inspection, and where 
artificial gTound conductors are used resistance at the point where the system is actually earthed 
should be known, at all times, and kept at a safe value. If grounding connections axe neglected, 
what was originally installed as a protective measure may become a serious hazard. 

CODES. — Numerous codes and standards have been, set up, both national and local, 
covering apparatus for utilizing electricity. In laying out circuits for power distribution. 


Table 14. — Direct-current Motor Fusing, Wiring and Full Load Current Data 


Hp. of 
Motor 

| 115 Volts ; 

230 Volts 

Approx- 

imate 

Full 

Load 

Current, 

amp. 

Run- 

ning 

Fuse 

Ampere 
Capac- 
ity of 
Switch 

Mini- 
mum 
Size of 
Wire, 
A.W.G. 

Size of 
Conduit 
Under- 
writers 

Approx- 

imate 

Full 

Load 

Current, 

amp. 

Run- 
ning 
| Fuse 

Ampere 
Capac- 
ity of 
Switch 

' Mini- 
mum 
Size of 
W’ire, 
A.W.G. 

Size of 
Conduit 
Under- 
writers 

1 

8 

10 

30 

14 

1/2 

4 

5 

30 

14 

V 2 

2 

16 

20 

30 

12 

3/4 

8 

10 

30 

14 

V 2 

3 

24 

30 

30 

8 

1 

12 

15 

30 

14 

1/2 

5 

38 

50 

60 

6 

1 Vi 

19 

25 

30 

10 

3/4 

7 1/2 

58 

70 

100 

3 

H/4 

29 

40 

60 

8 

1 

10 

75 

90 

100 

1 

H /2 

38 

50 

60 

6 

1 V4 

15 

112 

140 

200 

OO 

2 

56 

70 

100 

4 

H/4 

20 

148 

200 

200 

200,000* 

21/2 

74 

100 

100 

1 

* 1/2 

30 

221 

275 

400 

300,000* 

3 

110 

140 

200 

00 

2 

40 






145 

190 

200 

200,000* 

21/2 

50 






175 

225 

400 

OOQO 

2 1/2 

75 






260 

350 

400 

400,000* 

3 

100 






351 

450 

600 

600,000* 

31/2 


* Circular mils. 


Table 15* — Recommended Ratings of Air Circuit Breakers for Standard Conductors 


National Electric Code 


8ize of 
Con- 
ductors 

Insulation | 

Size of 
Con- 
ductors 

Insulation 1 

Size of 
Con- 
ductors 

Insulation 

Rub- 

ber 

Var- 

nished 

Cam- 

bric 

Other 

Rub- 
j ber 

Var- 
nished 
Cam- 
1 brie 

Other 

Rub- 

ber 

! Var- 
nished 
Cam- 
1 brie 

■ Other 

A.W.G. 

| Ampere Rating 

A.W.G. 

Ampere Rating j 

C.M. 

Ampere Rating 

14 

15 | 

15 

20 

2 

90 1 

100 1 

125 

350,000 

300 1 

325 1 

450 

12 

20 

25 

25 

1 

100 

100 

150 

400,000 

325 | 

325 

500 

10 

25 

25 

35 

0 

125 

150 1 

200 

500,000 

400 1 

450 

600 

8 

35 

35 

50 

OO 

150 

175 

225 

600,000 

4 50 

500 

600 

6 

50 ' 

50 

70 

ooo 

175 

200 

27 5 

700,000 

500 

600 I 


5 

50 

50 

70 

oooo 

2 25 

250 

325 

750,000 

500 

600 ! 


4 

70 

70 

90 

C.M. j 




800,000 

5 50 



3 

70 

90 

100 

250,000 1 

250 

300 

325 

900,000 

600 







300,000 

275 

325 

400 






Table 16. — Air Circuit Breaker Ratings for TJse in A.C. Motor Branch Circuits 

Breakers of the ratings given will trip at approximately 7 00% of motor current in not less than 
10 sec. 


Full-load 
Current 
Rating of 
Motor, 
amp. 

Type of Motor* 

Full-load 
Current 
Rating of 
Motor, 
amp. 

Type of Motor 

* 

F ull-loud 
Current 
Rating of 
Motor, 
amp. 

Type of Motor * 

A 

B 

c 


A J 

B 1 

c 1 

I ) 

A 

B 

V 

1> 

Rating of Circuit 
Breaker, amp. 

Rating of Circuit 
Breaker, amp. 

Rating of Circuit 
Breaker, amp. 

0- 6 

15 

1 5 

15 

15 

61- 66 

1 OO 

1 00 

1 00 

1 OO 

183-195 


300 

300 

300 

7- 9 

20 

20 

20 

15 

67- 90 

125 

1 25 

1 25 

125 

196-202 


323 

325 

325 

1 0-12 

25 

25 

25 

20 

91-1 10 

1 50 

1 50 

1 50 

150 

203-225 


3 50 

350 

350 

13-18 

35 

35 

35 

25 

1 11-1 29 


1 75 

175 

175 

226-258 


400 

400 

400 

1 9-30 

50 

50 

50 

35 

130-1 50 


2 00 

200 

200 

259-376 


4 50 

450 

450 

3 1-38 

70 

70 

70 

50 

151-1 65 


2 25 

225 

225 

377-4 1 8 


500 

500 

500 

3 9-46 

70 

70 

70 

70 

166-1 75 


2 50 

250 

2 50 

419-460 


5 50 

550 

550 

4 7-60 

90 

90 

90 

90 

176-1 82 


275 

275 

275 

461-501 


600 

600 

600 


* Motors indicated by column designations are as follows: A, single-phase repulsion or split-phase; 
B, 3-phase squirrel-cage, full voltage starting; C, 3-phase squirrel-cage, reduced voltage starting; 
D, heavy-duty service, slip-ring. 
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ELECTRIC power 


the National Electrical Code should be consulted, Also local ordinances exist, which 
may vary in different localities. These should be known and observed. The accepted 
practice of A.I.E.E., N.E.M.A. and Edison Institute should be used as guides in electrical 
wiring and construction. 


Table 17.- -Air Circuit Breakers, 750 Volts and Less Required for Over-current Protection 

Direct-current Machine Circuits 


Circuit Controlled * 

breaker Required for Over-current Protection f 

2-wire 1>.C. generator (engine- 
driven, not grounded). 

2- wire D.C. generator (motor- 
driven). 

2-wire synchronous converter. 
2-wire battery (not grounded). 

l single-pole with 1 over-current coil. With generators, entire 
armature current flows through over-current coil. 

Generators used as exciters ordinarily require no protection, but 
power-directional relays with over-current relays connected in 
series, may be used. 

Generators charging large batteries usually require power- 
directional protection to prevent battery from pumping back into 
the generator. Usually only over-current protection is provided 
for small generators charging oil-circuit-breaker control batteries. 
No general rules can be laid down for battery work. 

Tor electrolytic generators below 25 volts and above 2000 amp., 
use automatic field switches, whose trip coils are actuated by main 
line current. Generators rated 25 volts and 2000 amp. or under, 
are not provided with automatic protection. 

2-wire D.C. generator (engine- 
driven, negative grounded) . 
2-wire battery* (negative 
grounded) . 

1 single-pole with 1 over-current coil if connected in negative 
(grounded) side. 

2 single-pole with one over-current coil each for railway service. 
Positive side only is run to the panels. A breaker is connected in 
both positive and negative leads to take care of grounds. 

In both cases, entire armature or battery current must flow 
through over-current coil. 

2-wire motor (not grounded) . 

I single-pole with I over-current coil.t 

1 double-pole with 1 over-current coil.} 

2-wire motor (negative 
grounded). 

1 single-pole with 1 over-current coil connected in . positive 
(ungrounded) lead. J If Underwriters* rules apply; 1' double-pole 
with 1 over-current coil in positive (ungrounded) lead. 

3-wire generator. 

3-wire synchronous converter 
with neutral derived from 
A.C. end. 

3-wire battery. 

1 double-pole with an over-current coil connected in each outside 
wire. In machine circuits, breaker mus-t receive the entire arma- 
ture current. Rated voltage of breaker must be equal at least to 
voltage between neutral and outside wires. 

Balancer set for producing 
3-wire system. 

1 double-pole with over-current coil connected in each outside 
wire and carrying the entire line current. Rated voltage of the 
breaker must be equal at least to voltage between outside wires. 


* UnleBB specifically stated otherwise, all circuits may be either grounded or ungrounded, 
t The proper knife switches are to be used in all circuits, to disconnect them and take care of 
equalizing compound-wound machines. 

t Where Underwriters’ rules do not apply. See rales for modifications, 
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POWER TEST CODES 


Tests to determine the performance of power generating apparatus, or of equipment 
utilizing power, should be conducted under the Power Test Codes of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. These codes prescribe the methods to be followed, the 
apparatus to be used, and the measurements and readings to be taken to completely 
determine the performance of power-generating or power-using apparatus. 

Each type of apparatus is the subject of a separate code. In addition, there is pub- 
lished, in connection with the codes, supplementary information dealing with instruments 
and apparatus, whose use is common to all of the codes. The more important of these 
codes, and of the instruments and apparatus codes are abstracted below. Complete 
copies of any code can be obtained from the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
29 West 39th St., New York. 

In the tabulation of data and test results accompanying each of the codes, the following 
items, which are common to ail codes have been omitted, and should be added to any 
report made in a test conducted under a code : 1. Date of test. 2. Location. 3. Owner. 
4. Builder. 5. Test conducted by. 6. Object of test. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS 

1 . TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 

Approved, 1931 

The methods of measuring temperature, the calibration of instruments, and the 
auxiliary apparatus to be used, together with precautions to be taken, are fully discussed 
■ in Section 3. See pp. 3-03 to 3-16. The data therein have been abstracted largely from 
the chapter on temperature measurement of the Power Test Codes. 

2. SPEED MEASUREMENTS 

Approved, 1930 

Three general methods of obtaining angular speed of rotating machinery are: 1. By 
means of a revolution counter and time piece. 2. By use of a tachometer. 3. By use of 
a stroboscope. Linear speed is calculable from angular speed when the two are associated. 

COUNTERS are instruments for determining the number of revolutions or strokes of 
rotating or reciprocating mechanisms. Continuous counters are used where a determina- 
tion is sought over a considerable period of time. Hand counters are used for determina- 
tions over a short period. Continuous counters are of the following types: 

A Direct-geared Counter comprises a series of gears arranged to rotate a set of dials 
or pointers that register the number of revolutions. It is positive, accurate, and is con- 
sidered the most reliable typo of counter. 

A Cyclometer-type Counter is considered the next best type of counter. The set- 
back type counts one for each revolution of the shaft. A set-back device permits return- 
ing of all figures to zero. It will add when turned forward but it may not be depended 
upon to subtract when rotated backward. It is not recommended for determinations 
exceeding 500 counts per min. The locked-wheel type counts one for each revolution of 
the shaft and has no set-back device. It is especially recommended for high count 
determinations, and may be operated at twice the maximum speed < f the set-back counter. 

Set-back Rotary Ratchet Counters will count 10 for each complete forward rotation 
of the driving shaft, which is rotated by an oscillating motion of a lever on it. _ An oscil- 
lation of 40 to 60 deg. will count one on the number wheels. Backward rotation of the 
shaft will not disturb the number wheels. These counters may be operated at ISO counts 
per min., and for short periods at 200 or 300 counts per min. Without the set-back 
attachment, it may be run continuously at twice its normal speed if the driving shaft is 

fitted with ball-bearings. . TT , a 

Flat Ratchet Type Counters involve reciprocating motion and a ratchet drive, unless 
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the travel is properly controlled, overtravel may occur especially at high speeds. This 
type is limited to slow count determinations, and is unsuited to high-accuracy determina- 
tions. 

Continuous counters usually are fastened rigidly to a part of the machine. The 
primary drive is operated by gear, chain or flexible shaft in determining revolutions, or a 
system of continuous or intermittent linkages in determining number of strokes. 

Hand Counters may be of either the dial or cyclometer type. If carefully handled 
and well made they are fairly reliable over a range of 200 to 2000 r.p.m. The possibilities 
of errors in these instruments are slippage between the shaft and the point of the instru- 
ment where contact is made, and also inaccuracy in determining time between making 
and breaking the contact. The counter should be allowed to operate at shaft speed for 
a few seconds, and, as the dial passes the zero mark, the stop watch should be started. 
After r unni ng for about two minutes, the stop watch should be stopped as the dial again 
passes the zero mark. This will give the time for an integral number of revolutions and 
eliminate errors due to slippage and sudden starting or stopping. The longer the period, 
the less will be the error. For a 1 /5-second stop watch, an error of one scale division on the 
watch will cause the following percentage of errors in observed r.p.m. 

Period of contact 15 sec. 30 sec. 1 min. 2 min. 3 min. 

Error in r.p.m., % zfcl.33 db0.67 ±0.33 ±0.17 ±0.11 

THE TACHO SCOPE is an instrument in which revolution counter and stop watch 
are mounted in one frame and arranged to operate simultaneously. The range varies 
from 0 to 5000 r.p.m. Its accuracy depends on the stop watch incorporated in it. 

The Speed Indicator is an instrument operating on the same principle as the tachoscope, 
and averages the speed over a short period of time, indicating directly the speed in r.p.m. 
It ma y be used to measure speeds up to 30,000 r.p.m. The errors usually do not exceed 
0.3 to 1.0% for readings taken in the upper part of the scale. 

TACHOMETERS. — A tachometer indicates speed directly and continuously. Tach- 
ometers are made in severaL different types. They have a substantially constant r.p.m. 
error over the upper 70 to 80% of the working range, which, usually is from 0 to 2500 or 
0 to 1200 r.p.m. In most types the readings should he in the upper 75% of the range and 
preferably in the upper 50%. The driving gear ratio can be changed to meet any actual 
speed range. 

Tachometers may be driven by any one of the following methods, the first three being 
preferred: 1. Gear or chain. 2. Flexible shaft or cable enclosed in flexible housing. 
3. Speed pin threaded into the end of the revolving shaft under observation, with a metal 
sleeve, slotted in both ends, for a driving link between shaft and tachometer. These 
three all axe positive drives. 4. Adapter on tachometer shaft pressed into contact with a 
so-called center on the rotating shaft of apparatus under test. 5. Belt and friction drive. 
This latter method should be avoided as unreliable. 

Centrifugal Tachometers of the fly-ball and tilting-ring types operate through the 
centrifugal force produced by one balance ring or two or more revolving weights acting 
against springs. The compression of the springs moves the indicator or recorder pen. 
Good makes of this type of tachometer may have an error of 15 to 30 r.p.m. between the 
range of 600 and 2500 r.p.m. when new, and an error of 50 to 100 r.p.m., with a 25 to 50 
or more r.p.m. difference between up and down readings, after being in service for some 
time. The temperature effect may be approximately 1 r.p.m. for each 10 deg. F. 

Liquid Pump Tachometers comprise a centrifugal pump, a reservoir for liquid and an 
indicating tube into which the pump forces the liquid. Speed is determined by noting 
the position of the meniscus on the scale graduated in r.p.m. This instrument should be 
used only over the upper 40% of its range. The best instruments of this typo, in good 
condition, can indicate speeds within 10 to 15 r.p.m. at 6000 r.p.m. 

Air Tachometers are tachometers of the centrifugal type in which air is the working 
fluid as well as the transmitting medium. With it, indicating or recording mechanism 
may be located at a distance. An air tachometer should be used only in the upper 75% 
of its range. With, a rotor making a maximum of 1500 r.p.m., it has an accuracy of 10 
r.p.m. when provided with a sensitive mechanism for indicating the air pressure produced 
and when operating under standard atmospheric conditions. 

The Autographic Hydraulic Pump Tachometers use an autographic speed recording 
mechanism which can portray speed changes incidental to changes of load, as in governor 
testing. It comprises three main elements, i.e., the tachometer pump, the indicating 
mechanism and the auxiliary or return pump. 

Force-drag Tachometers depend on the drag produced by a rotating element which 
transmits a force from it to another movable part, to which the indicator needle is attached. 
The motion of the needle is limited by a spring. These tachometers are used largely on 
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automobiles, but very little in power plant work. They are not recommended for use in 
connection with the Power Test Codes. 

__ Chrono metric Tachometers comprise a repeating type of combination clock and revo- 
lution counter. They depend on direct revolution counting during an increment of time. 
They cannot be depended on closer than 6 to 7 r.p.m. over the entire range of a scale of 
2500 r.p.m- maximum reading, and may have errors as great as 20 r.p.m. when new, and 
an increased error of 5 or more r.p.m. after a reasonable am o un t of continuous service, 
with possibility of complete failure. 

Electric Tachometers in commercial use are: 1. The electro-magnetic type, consisting 
of a direct-current generator "with indicating volt meter. 2. A n ordinary frequency 
meter calibrated to read spewed instead of frequency. The electro-magnetic type should 
be used with direct drive at not over 2500 r.p.m. Its accuracy is not closer than 20 r.p.m. 
and it may bave a probable error of 0.5% for each 20 deg. F. temperature change. 

The frequency meter tachometer may be of the vibrating reed type, the in duction 
type, or the moving coil type. The reed type indicates only certain fixed speeds, cor- 
responding to the individual reed, and these are rarely closer together than 0.5%. The 
range is from 800 to 12,500 r.p.m. with an accuracy within 50 r.p .m- for individual reeds 
when new. It may be accurate only within ICO r.p.m. for individual reeds after use. 

Vibration. Tachometers are similar in construction to vibrating reed frequency meter 
type tachometers, excepting that they depend only on the me chani cal vibration produced 
by the rotating member. Their range and limitations are the sam e as those of the elec- 
trical instrument. 

STROBOSCOPES utilize the persistence of vision when an object is viewed inter- 
mittently. The end of the rotating shaft under observation, or a disc attached to it, may 
be marked with several dots located equidistantly around the circumference of a circle 
whose center coincides with the center of the shaft. Vision is interrupted by using either 
a tuning fork arrangement or a rotating perforated disc driven by a separate machine. 
When sighting through a perforated disc, separately driven, the speed of this disc is varied 
until the marks or figures on the rotating shaft or disc appear to be stationary. Then the 
speed of the shaft under observation will be the same as that of the separately-driven 
shaft, or some multiple of it, and equals (Indicated r.p.m, X number of holes in disc) -r 
(number of images). The number of images is the number of times a single mark on the 
indicating shaft is seen through all the holes in the disc of the adjusted-to-speed strobo- 
scope. There is practically no limit to the range over which the stroboscope can be used. 

3. PRESSURE 

Approved, 1929 

BAROMETERS are used to measure pressure of the atmosphere. Readings, usually, 
are in inches of mercury. Barometric pressure plus gage pressure is the absolute ■pressure . 
Where measured pressure is less than atmospheric pressure, the pressure indicated by the 
reading of a TJ-tube or vacuum gage is called the vacuum. The absolute pressure then is 
the difference between atmospheric pressure and the vacuum. 

Mercurial barometer and mercury column readings always should be corrected to the 
value which would obtain if the mercury column were at 32° F. A. calibration correc- 
tion also should be applied. See below fox methods of making these corrections. 

The Mercurial Barometer is used generally and recommended. The diameter of bore 
of the glass tube of a barometer used under the test codes shall be not less than 0.25 in. 
The range usually is 25 to 32 in. of mercury. Special barometers for mountainous regions 
begin at 15 or 20 in. A vernier attachment permits readings to 0.001 in., although for 
many engineering purposes readings to 0.01 in. are sufficiently accurate. 

The Aneroid Barometer consists of an exhausted chamber whose ends are corrugated 
diaphragms. Atmospheric pressure on the diaphragms, balanced by a stiff spring, deflects 
them. The deflection is transmitted to a pointer which gives the reading, equivalent to 
that which would he given by a mercury barometer in inches or millimeters of mercury. 
Aneroid barometers are not as reliable as mercurial barometers, the temperature cor- 
rection being uncertain. Their use is permissible only where accuracy in determination 
of barometric pressure is not of primary importance. The range of accuracy is from 
0.01 to 0.1 in. 

The Recording Barometer or Barograph is an aneroid barometer actuating a pen 
moving over a recording drum rotated by clockwork. It is subject to all of the inaccuracies 
of the aneroid barometer, plus those due to the pen and its mechanism. 

Installation of Barometers. — A barometer must be so installed as to be free from vibra- 
tion, air currents, and violent temperature changes. It must, be in good light, not directly 
exposed to the sun and not heated by nearby electric lamps. A mercurial barometer 
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must hang free to insure a vertical position of the column. 


It must have a small vent to 


— Barometers should 

for 


^ UCJ. * 

Station (provided it is not over 20 miles distant) as shown on the daily weather maps 
issued by the bureau. "Weather Bureau barometer readings always are taken at 8 A.M., 
Eastern Standard Time. If the station is at a different elevation than the barometer 
being calibrated, a correction should be made to compensate for this difference. Calibra- 
tion also can be made by means of the weather maps. The location of the barometer is 
indicated hy a dot on the map, and the barometric pressure is estimated by interpolation 
between the values shown on the two adjacent isobars. The isobars are for each 0.1 in., 
so that interpolation will give pressures to the nearest 0.01 in. The following is an 
example of the calibration of a mercurial barometer at West Lynn, Mass. 


Data 


Uneorrected. barometric pressure 29.800 in. ECg 

Check reading 29.801 in. Hg 

Temperature 75 deg. F_ 

Height of cistern above floor . 3 ft. 

Floor elevation above mean sea level 1 6. 82 ft. 

Latitude 42, 8 deg. N. 


Calibration 

Mean uneorrected reading 

Temperature correction, 'Table 1 

Elevation correction, Table 2 

Gravity correction. Table 5 

Corrected reading, reduced to sea level 

Weather map reading, reported by Boston station of TJ. S. "Weather Bureau 

reduced to sea level 

Calibration correction 


29.80 in. Hg 

- 0. 13 in. Hg 
0. 02 in. Hg 

- 0.01 in. Hg 
29. 68 in. Hg 

29. 67 in. Eg 

- 0.01 in. Eg 


Observed readings of barometer shall be corrected by the data in Tables 1 to 3, or by Tables 
in TJ. S. Weather Bureau Circular F, or by the Smithsonian Tables. The following is an example 
of a mercurial barometer reading, correction and reduction at "W est Lynn, Mass. 


Uneorrected barometric pressure (actual reading) 29.80 in. Hg; 

Barometer temperature 75 deg. F. 

Temperature correction, Table I — 0.13 in. Hg 

Gravity correction, Table 3 — 0.01 in. Hg 

Calibration correction ( always must be made) — 0.01 in. Hg 

Barometric pressure (at barometer elevation) 29.65 in. Hg 

Level of barometer cistern below turbine center line 1 6 ft. 

Elevation correction, Table 2 . — 0,02 in, H g 

Barometric pressure at elevation of turbine center line 29.63 in. Hg 


Reduced reading, 29.63 X 0.4912=14.55 lb. per sq. in.= absolute barometric pressure at elevation 
of turbine center line. 


Temperature Corrections. — Table 1 is used to correct, for temperature, the readings of 
a mercurial barometer, mercury gage or IX-tube. The correction, reduces the reading to 
the value that would obtain were the mercury at 32° F. The table also includes a slight 
correction for temperature expansion of a brass scale which is correct at 62° F. 

Elevation Corrections. — For exact work, gage readings must be corrected to account 
for weight of column of air between the level of the center line of apparatus under test, 
or any other reference plane, and the level where atmospheric pressure acts on the gage. 
See Table 2. 

The correction is applied as follows: Let C — correction to be applied; c — correction 
value from Table 2; d — difference in elevation, ft. Then C = (c X d)/100. If the 
gage reading is below atmosphere and the gage is set below the reference plane, or if the 
gage reading is above atmospheric pressure, and the gage is above the reference plane, 
C is subtracted from the gage reading. If the gage reading is below* atmospheric pressure 
and the gage is above the reference plane, or if the gage reading is above atmospheric 
pressure and the gage is set below the reference plane, C is added to the gage reading. 

Gravity Corrections need not be made for most engineering work, but Weather Bureau 
barometric readings always include a gravity correction. Hence the corrections in Table 3 
are necessary for accurate calibration by comparison with a "Weather Bureau reading. 

Meniscus Corrections are not necessary with barometers, the correction being allowed 
for in setting of the scale. For mercury columns comprising a reservoir and a single leg, 
or for mercury IJ-tubes with legs of different diameters, the corrections of Table 4 should 
be added to the reading taken at the top of the meniscus. 
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Table 1. — Temperature Corrections for Barometers and Mercury Columns 


Temp, of 

Observed reading of column in inches of mercury 

column, 

16 | 

18 | 

20 | 

_ 22 | 

; 24 i 

26 | 

28 | 

1 30 | 

| 32 

deg. E- 

Add 

— 20 

0.07 

0.08 

0. 09 

0. 10 

0. 1 1 

0. 1 1 

l). 12 

0. 13 

U ,14 

-10 

0.06 

0.06 

0. 07 

0.08 

0. 08 

0.09 

0.10 

0. 11 

0.11 

0 

0.04 

0.05 

0. 05 

0.06 

0. 06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

10 

0.03 

0.03 

0. 03 

0.04 

0. 04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

20 

0.01 

0.01 

0. 02 

0.02 

0. 02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0 .02 

« 30 

0.00 

0.00 

[ 0. 00 

0.00 

0. oo 

0.00 

0.00 

0. 00 

0.00 


Subtract 

35 

0.01 

0.01 

0. 01 

0.01 

0. 01 

O.Ol 

Li . 02 

0.02 

0 .02 

40 

0.02 

0.02 

0. 02 

0.02 

0. 02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0 .03 

45 

0.02 

0.03 

0. 03 

0.03 

0. 04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

50 

0.03 

0.03 

0. 04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

55 

0.04 

0.04 

0. 05 

0.05 

0. 06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

60 

0.05 

0.05 

0. 06 

0.06 

0. 07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

65 

0.05 

0.06 

0. 07 

0.07 

0. 08 

0.09 

0.09 

0. 10 

0.10 

70 

0. 06 

0.07 

0. 07 

0.08 

0. 09 

0. 10 

0.10 

0. 11 

0.12 

75 

0. 07 

0.07 

0. 08 

0.09 

0. 10 

0.11 

0.12 

0. 13 

0.13 

80 

0.07 

0.08 

0. 09 

0.10 

0 . 1 1 

0. 12 

0.13 

0. 14 

0.15 

85 

0.08 

0.09 

0. 10 

0.11 

0. 12 

0. 13 

0.14 , 

0. 15 

0.16 

90 

0. 09 

0.10 

0. It 

0.12 

0. 13 

0. 14 

0.15 1 

0. 17 

0.18 

95 

0. 10 

0.11 

0. 12 

0.13 

0. 14 

0. 16 

0.17 

0. 18 

0.19 

100 

0. 10 

0.12 

0. 13 

0.14 

0. 15 

0. 17 

0.18 

0. 19 

0.20 


Table 2. — Elevation Corrections for Barometers and Pressure Gages 


In. of mercury decrease of atmospheric pressure per 100 ft. increase in elevation 


Mean 

Altitude, 

ft. 

Mean atmospheric temperature, deg. F. 

- 20 

0 

20 

40 

60 

80 

IOO 

0 

0. 13 

0. 12 

0.12 

0. 11 

0. 1 1 

0. 10 

0. 10 

1000 

0. 12 

0. 12 

0.1 1 

0. 11 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0. 10 

2000 

0. 12 

0. 11 

0.11 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0.10 

0.09 

3000 

0. 1! 

0. 11 

0.10 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0.09 

0.09 

4000 

0. 11 

0. 10 

0.10 

0. 10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

5000 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0. 09 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

6000 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0.09 

0. 09 

0.08 

0.08 

0. 08 

7000 

0. 10 

0.09 

0.09 

0. 09 

0.08 

0.08 

0. 08 


Table 3. — Correction of Barometers and Mercury Columns to Standard Gravity 


Elevation, feet 


North 

latitude, 

degrees 

0 

1 0 1 

2000 1 

2000 | 

4000 | 

4000 | 

6000 | 

6000 | 

8000 i 

8000 | 

io,oou| 

10,000 




Height of column, in. of 

mercury 




30 

28 

28 

26 

26 

24 

24 

22 

22 

20 

20 

18 

25 

— 0.05 

- 0. 05 

-0.05 

- 0. 05 

— 0.05 

- 0.05 

— 0.06 

- 0. 05' 

-0.06 

-0.05 

-0.05 

- 0. 05 

30 

-0.04 

- 0. 04 

— 0.04 

- 0. 04 

-0.05 

- 0. 04 

-0.05 

- 0. 04' 

-0.05 

- 0. 04 

-0.05 

- 0. 04 

35 

-0.03 

- 0. 03 

-0.03 

- 0. 03 

— 0.03 

- 0. 03' 

— 0.04 

- 0. 03' 

-0.04 

1-0.03 

— 0.04 

, - 0. 03 

40 

-0.02 

- 0. 01 

-0.02 

- 0. 05 

-0.02 

- 0. 05 

-0.03 

- 0. 02 

-0.03 

'-0.03 

-0.03 

- 0. 03 

45 

-0.00 

- 0. OO 

-0.01 

— 0.0 ! 

— O.Ol 

- 0. 01 

— 0.01 

-O.Ol 

-0.02 

! - 0. 02 

— 0.02 

- 0, 02 

50 

+ 0.01 

+ 0.01 

+ 0.01 

+ 0. 01 

— 0.00 

- 0. OO 

— 0.00 

- 0. OO 1 

-O.Ol 

- 0. 0 ij 

1 — 0.01 

[ - 0. 01 


Table 4. — Mercury-meniscus or Capillarity Corrections 


Internal 

| Height of meniscus, in. 

diameter 

O.Ol 

| 0.02 

| 0. 03 

| 0. 04 

| 0.05 

| 0.06 

| 0.07 

| 0.08 

of tube, in. 



Corrections to 

i be added, 

in. 



0.15 

0 .024 

0.047 j 

0.069 

0.092 

0.116 




0.20 

0.0 11 

0.022 

0.033 

0.045 

0. 059 

0.078 ' 



0.25 

0 .006 

0.012 

0.019 

0.028 

0. 037 

0.047 

0.059 


0.30 

0 .004 

0.008 

0.013 

0.018 

0. 023 

0.029 

0.035 

0 .042 

0.35 


0.005 

0.008 

0.012 

0. 01 5 

0.018 

0.022 

0.026 

0.40 


0.004 

0.006 

0.008 

0. 010 

0.012 

0.0 14 

0 .0 16 

0.45 



0.003 

0,005 

0.007 

0.008 

0.010 

0.0 12 

0.50 



0,002 

0. 004 

0. 005 

0.006 

0.006 

0 .007 

0.55 



0.001 

0.002 

0.003 

0.004 

0.005 

0 .005 
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Head and Water Column Corrections For 
at inlet and outlet of apparatm under tes^inust be nsecL^ ^ lnchea of watet 

various temperatures together with P , ^ 5 Por or dinary engineering work 

tolb. per sa- in. or inches of mercury are given mTb and density is taken as 

variation of density with temperature Multroliers for conversion of barometer and 

corresponding to usual room temperatures. Multipliers mr con 

U-tube readings are given in Table 6. 

Table 5— Density of Water a nd Multipliers for Water Columns 

Density Multipliers to reduce in. of water column to 

_ e _ of water column to Temp., of water, 

Temp., of water, , „ r, iu D er Lb. per In. mercury 

dew.F lb. per Lb. per !»■!««“£ de *' F ‘ U. sq. L at 32 deg. F. 

loti'/" 70 62 31 O.wioT 0.0734, 

32 62.42 0 036 4 70 • ^ 0 0 36O4 0.07337 

35 62.42 0.0364 J-J7354 75 b. 0.03601 0.07331 

40 62.42 0.036 4 ®-J”54 80 ]8 0 . 03598 0.07325 

45 62.42 0.036 4 90 62' 13 0.03595 0.07320 

50 62.41 0.0363 90 b2. ^ 0 . 03592 0.07314 

g'g Sow So Ills m 62:02 0 . 03589 0.07306 

62:34 0: 03607 0.07344 


Density 
of water, 

of water column to 

lb. per 

Lb. per 

In. mercury 

cu. ft. 

sq. in. 

at 32 deg. F. 

62.31 

0. 03606 

0.07341 

62.28 

0.03604 

0.07337 

62. 23 

0. 03601 

0.07331 

62. 18 

0. 03598 

0.07325 

62. 13 

0.03595 

0.07320 

62.08 

0.03592 

0.07314 

62. 02 

0.03589 

0.07306 


Table 6.— Multipliers for Baro meters and Mercury and Water P-tnhes and Gages* 

Multipl' * ’ J 

Instrument Reading Remarks Lb. per sq. in. ° f mercury Feet of water 


Barometer In. Hg 

Mercury gage ,orrected 
Mercury U-tube | to 32° F. 

In. Hg 

Mercury gage at 

Mercury U-tube | t 4 eg j> __ 

Mercury gage 
Mercury U-tube | 
Barometer (in In. Hg t 
excepti onal 
cases) 


Mercury U-tube 
reading hy- 
draulic pres- 
sure above 
atmosphere 


Diff erential 
mercury U- 
tube reading 
difference be- 
tween two 
hy drauli c 
pressures , 
both above 
atmosphere 

Water U-tube 
or water gag, 

Water U-tube 
or water gage 

Bourdon pres- 
sure gage 


Correction 
made by 
_Table 1 
Use actual 
reading at actual 
temp, t 

Use uncorreeted 
reading. Re- 
sults are accu- 
rate at 56° F. 

Water on top of 
lower column 
only, complete- 
ly filling pres- 
sure pipe. Re- 
sult is pressure 
at base of a col- 
umn of water 
extending to 
zero level of 
mercury tube 
Water on top of 
both columns 
completely fil- 
ling both pres- 
sure pipes 
Pressure is 
given between 
two points at 
same level 
Requires preci- 


0.036 

0.49 - 2 

0.472 


0.49 - 0.036 
= 0.454 


70.74/d exactly 
. 134 for water t 

(70. 74/d) X 

,o_ ( R^> 1 

10,000 - 

1 . 1 32 for water 
and mercury t 


1,090 for water 
and mercury f 


1.048 for water 
and mercury | 


In. water 
at 

t deg. F. 

sion gage and 
precision com- 
putations. See 
Table 5 

d 

1728 

0.001178(1 

temperature of 
gage and col- 
umn 

In. water 

For usual engi- 
neering work 

0.036 

0.074 t 

Vl2 

Lb. per 
sq. in. 

Reading to be 
corrected per 
gage calibration 

1.0C 

2.036 t 
2.04 1 

1 44/d exactly 
2.31 forwaterf 


‘ * Readings are to be multiplied by the multipliers indicated, d is density of water, lb. per ca. ft. 

at actual t°mperatinre (see Table 5). 1 At usual room temperature, t For in. mercury at 32 F. 
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TEST CODES 

4. TEST CODE POE SOLED FUELS 

Approved, 1931 

Solid fuels include the lignites, bituminous coals, anthracite and coke. 

OBJECTS of testing solid fuels may be any one or more of the following: 

Determination of: a. Composition of fuel. b. Heating value of fuel. c. Size of fuel. d. Char- 
acter of combustion by analysis of products of combustion, e. Certain ash constituents. /. Fusing 
point of ash. Another object may be classification of fuel. (See p. 4—13.) 

COLLECTING SAMPLE. — For a standard test, fuel shall be collected and prepared 
in accordance "with the method described below.* If less accurate results are permissible, 
a smaller total weight of sample than specified in the code may be collected, with the under- 
standing that the probable error in sampling varies inversely with the weight of the sample. 

Every sample must be collected, and prepared carefully. If sampling is improperly done, the 
sample will be in error, and it may be impossible to take another. Gross samples of the quantities 
designated must be taken, irrespective of the size of the lot to be sampled, because the larger the 
sample, the smaller will be the effect of accidental errors in sampling. Thus, the accidental inclusion 
of a 10-lb. piece of slate in. a 100 -lb. sample would cause an error of 10% in the ash content; in a 
1000-lb. sample, the error would he but 1%. 

Time of Sampling. — Fuel shall he sampled when it is being loaded into ox -unloaded 
from railroad cars, vessels, or wagons, or when discharged from supply bins, industrial 
railway cars, grab buckets or coal conveying equipment- If fuel is crushed as received, 
samples usually can be taken after fuel has passed crusher. Samples from the surface of 
fuel in piles, bins, cars, vessels, etc., usually are unreliable. 

Size of Increments may be as small as 5 to 10 lb. fox slack or small sizes of anthracite; 
for lump or run-of-mine coal, increments should be from 10 to 30 lh. All increments 
shall be of equal size. 

Collection of Gross Sample. — Increments shall be regularly and systematically col- 
lected, so that the entire quantity sampled will be represented proportionately in the gross 
sample. Increments shall be collected with such frequency that a gross sample of the 
required amount will be obtained. Standard gross sample shall be not less than 1000 lb., 
except that for slack coal and small sizes of anthracite in which impurities are not in 
abnormal quantities, or in sizes larger than in., gross sample may be 500 lb. If impuri- 
ties are present in abnormal quantities, or are of large size, gross sample should be 1500 lb. 
or more. Gross sample should contain the same proportions of lump, fines and impurities 
as the fuel sampled. Preservation of the integrity of the sample is important. 

Quantity Represented. — A gross sample shall be taken for each 500 tons or less, or with 
larger tonnages in agreed quantities. 

Crushing. — The gross sample shall be systematically crushed, mixed and reduced in 
quantity to"convenient size, either by hand or by mechanical means, for transmittal to 
laboratory. Conditions must be such as to prevent loss or accidental admixture of foreign 
matter. The largest size of fuel and impurities allowable as determined by visual inspec- 
tion shall be as follows: 

Weight of sample before division, lb 1000 500 250 125 60 30 

Largest size of fuel or impurity, in 1 3/4 V 2 3 /8 */4 3 /l6* 

=* To pass a No. 16 sieve. 

The progressive reduction in size shall be done as follows, the various steps being shown 
in Figs. 1 to 3. 

The gross sample shall be formed in a conical pile by depositing each shovelful on top of the 
preceding one (see Fig. IB) . It then is formed into a long pile by spreading a shovelful in a straight 
line, 5 to 10 ft. long, and of the width of the shovel (Fig. 1C), follow- ed by a second shovelful, Bpread 
on top of the first, but in the opposite direction. The process is repeated, the pile occasionally 
being flattened, until all the coal has been formed in one long pile as at N~ in Fig. 1C. Half of the 
pile then is discarded by removing a. shovelful from one corner of the pile and setting it aside, 
advancing along one side of the pile a distance equal to the width of the shovel and removing a 
second shovelful (Fig. ID) and discarding it. The process is repeated, travelling around the pile, 
always in the same direction, until the pile has been divided into two equal parts. The two fore- 
going steps are repeated until sample has been reduced to 250 lb. 

The 250 lb. sample then is reduced by quartering, as shown in Fig. 2, to obtain a 1251b. sample. 
Samples of 125 to 250 lb. shall be thoroughly mixed by coning and rec-oning (Figs. 2B, 2C). Samples 
less than 125 lb. shall be mixed by rolling on a cloth (Fig. 3B) measuring about 6X8 ft., and then 
formed in a conical pile by gathering together the four corners of the cloth. 

* This method is a modification of that worked out jointly by the Am. Chemical Society and 
the A.S.T.M. and described in A.S.T.M. specification D21-16. 
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POWER TEST COPES 



1st and 2nd Stages 



3rd Stage 4th, 5th, 6th. Stages 

Fig. 1A Crush sample Fig. 2A. Crush sample Fig. 3A Crush sample 

IB Cone sample 2B Cone sample 3B Mix by rolling on 

blanket 

1C Mix in long pile 2C Mix by forming new 3C Form cone 

3M — Spreading first cone 

shovelful 

[N — Pile completed 

ID Halving by alternate 2D Quarter after flatten- 33) Quarter after flatten- 

shovelfuls ing cone 3ng cone 

IE Reserved, M, shovel- 2E Sample quartered 3E Sample quartered 

fuls 3, 3, 5 2F Retain quarters SS 33? [Retain quarters SS 

[Rejected, N, shovel- [Reject quarters TT Reject quarters TT 

fuls 2, 4, 6 

Before each stage, sample is to be crushed to degree of fineness designated under Crushing. 
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Quartering is accomplished by flattening the cone, by pressing vertically downward with a 
board or shovel, and then marking it into quarters by two lines at right angles that intersect at a 
point corresponding to the apex of the original cone (Pigs. 2 D, 2E). Diagonally opposite quarters 
are discarded. The quartering is repeated until a sample of the desired size is obtained. Six 
stages of obtaining a laboratory sample are shown in Pigs. 1 to 3. 

The laboratory sample immediately shall be divided into two parts, placed in suitable containers 
and so Bealed as to preclude tampering. One container is sent to laboratory for analysis. The 
other is retained until the laboratory analysis is complete. 

In collecting and reducing coke samples, all instruments for crushing shall be of iron or steel to 
permit removal by magnetic means of particles abraded from them. 

DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE.— See p. 4-14. 

PROXIMATE ANALYSIS.— See p. 4-14. 

ULTIMATE ANALYSIS should be performed by a recognized laboratory. See 
A.S.M.B. Test Code for Solid Fuels and A.S.T.M. Specification D271— 30 for procedure. 

FUEL SIZING. — Gross samples shall be collected as above described, and passed over 
and through standard screens (see pp. 4-24, 4—35) , and percentage by weight remaining 



over each screen determined. First screen in series shall be large enough, to retain, not 
over 5% by weight of total sample. Last screen will be of such size that not over 20% 
by weight of total sample will pass through. 

In designating sizes of anthracite used for tests, size of perforations in screens through 
and over which, the coal must pass should be definitely stated. Report should show per- 
centage by weight passing over and retained by each size of screen. 

FLUE GAS ANALYSIS shall be made by means of an. Orsat apparatus, and shall deter- 
mine 0O 2 , CO and O a . If more than 0.5% CO is present, it shall be removed with two 
cuprous chloride pipes in the Orsat apparatus. 

If hydrogen is present, suitable apparatus, as 
the Orsat or Hempel should boused. 

Sampling. — The standard sampler con- 
sists of single open-end iron, copper or glass 
exploring tubes 0/4 to 3/4 in. diam.). Ends 
of tubes are so placed that composition of 

sample is representative of gas being sampled. Fig. 4 shows apparatus, which draws a 
continuous sample from the main stream of gases. A small portion of this sample is 
drawn off continuously for 15 to 30 min. and then analyzed in the Orsat. If water is used 
in bottles B and D, it should be saturated with gas being analyzed, or concentrated brine 
may be used. If it is n ot feasible to draw sample directly into the Orsat, it should be col- 
lected at the aspirator in collecting bottles B, Fig. 4, or in tin or glass tubes, Fig- 5. 

Gas samples may be collected in quantities proportioned to the rate of burning fuel, 
or in equal quantities at equal intervals. If the latter, average analysis must be deter- 
mined by weighting the separate determinations proportionally to the weights of the fuel 
burned during the intervals of collecting samples from which analyses are made. 



Fig. 5. Gas Sample Collecting Bottle 
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ASH. — Immediately on. removal from ashpit, quench ■with "water to stop further com- 
bustion. Method of collecting gross samples depends on whether or not total ash can be 
crushed. 

Collection of Sample. — Standard Method. If total ash can he crashed to a maximum 
size of 8/4 in., gross sample should he collected in increments of about 50 lb. per ton of ash, 
unless total gross sample is less than 1000 lb. In such event, increments shall he so 
increased as to give gross sample of 1000 lb. If total ash is less than 1000 lb., total ash 
is taken as gross sample. Sample shall be collected in galvanized iron cans with tight- 
fitting covers. 

Alternate Method. — If crushing of ash in one operation is not feasible, separate clinker 
and fines by passing through a 2-in.. mesh wire screen. Unburned combustible is to be 
separated by hand picking and added to fine ash. Weigh both clinker and fines, desig- 
nating them as weight of wet clinker from ashpit and weight of wet ash plus combustible from 
ashpit Crush and thoroughly mix separated clinker. Thoroughly mix wet ash. Mix 
crushed clinker and ash plus combustible in proportion, hy weight, to the ratio of weight of 
wet clinker from ashpit and weight of wet ash plus combustible from ashpit. Weight 
increments in mixing process for gross sampLe shall be the same as in the standard method. 

Moisture. — Sample to be taken from collected gross sample before crushing. A grab 
sample of 10 to 20 lb. will serve as moisture sample. Before taking it, mix gross sample 
by turning over several times with shovel. 

To determine moisture, crush sample in jaw crusher to pass through a 4-mesh sieve, 
and reduce to a 5 lb. sample. Spread over galvanized iron pans (A.S.T.M. Specification 
D271-33) and place in an oven. Air is passed over samples at a maximum temperature 
of 200° F. until weight loss is not over 0.1% per hr. 

Combustible in refuse shall be computed by means of difference in weight of total coal, 
computed weight of total dry ash from ultimate analysis, and weight of boiler refuse. 
Heating value of combustible is to be that of pure carbon. 

To determine combustible in fuel sifting through grate, treat sifting sample according 
to method described in A.S.T.M. specification 1)271-33 for determination of ash in coal. 
Heating value of siftings shall be determined by the calorimetric method. 

POWDEkED COAL. — Ash. Gross samples from furnace shall be collected and 
weighed at convenient intervals, eare being taken that none of the fine ash deposit is lost. 
Large slag formations should be broken down and weighed separately. 

Gross ash samples from slack are best collected from a cinder catcher. No standard 
method is in use where a cinder catcher is not available. Methods that have been used 
successfully are those reported by the U. S. Bureau of Mines (Bull. 223), and that of the 
Chicago Dept, of Smoke Inspection (see 1915 Report of Chicago Assoc, of Commerce 
Committee on Smoke Abatement) . 

Laboratory samples of from 2 to 5 lb. from both gross ash slack and furnace samples 
shall be prepared by standard process of reducing, quartering and mixing- Slag to be 
analyzed shall be crushed to pass through a 3 /i6-in. screen. Analysis of laboratory samples 
for combustible shall be by the standard method. 

5. TEST CODE FOR LIQUID FUELS 

Approved, 1930 

The Test Code for Liquid Fuels is intended primarily to specify standard methods of 
determining those ascertainable chemical and physical properties which are extensively 
used in the generation of heat and power. The code consists essentially of the standards 
adopted by other societies, pertaining to the particular characteristic under investigation. 
Following is a list of the codes so adopted: 

Methods of Collecting Samples: D270-27T, A.S.T.M. 

Calorific Yalue: D240-27, A.S.T.M. 

Gravity: Circular No. 154, National Standard Petroleum Oil Tables, Bureau of Standards; 

Bureau of Mines, Bull. No, 207. 

Sulphur Content: D90-29T, A.S.T.M.; D129-27, A.S.T.M. 

"Water and Sediment: D95-28, A.S.T.M.; D96-28, A.S.T.M. 

Viscosity: D88-26, A.S.T.M. 

Distillation Range: D86-27, A.S.T.M.; D158-28, A.S.T.M. 

Flash and Fire Points: 1)56-21, A.S.T.M.; D93-22, A.S.T.M.; D92-24, A.S.T.M. 

Cloud and Pour Points: D97-2S A.S.T.M. 

Color: IM56-23T A.S.T.M. 

Corrosion: I) 130- 27T A.S.T.M. 

Acidity: Method 510.0, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper No. 323B. 

Burning Quality of Wick Burners: D187— 27, A.S.T.M. 

Carbon Residue: D 189-28, A.S.T.M. 

Quantity Measurements: Circular No. 154, Bureau of Standards, National Standard Petroleum 
Oil Tables. 
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6. TEST CODE FOR STATIONARY STEAM-GENERATING UNITS 

Approved, 1930 

DEFINITION. A steam-generating unit is a combination of apparatus for producing, 
furnisMng, or recovering heat, together "with, apparatus for transferring the heat so made 
available to the fluid being heated and vaporized. Such a unit will include boiler, water 
walls, water floor, water screen, superheater, reheater, economizer, air heater, furnace and 
fuel burning equipment. The economizer and air heater are not included when the heat 
absorbed by them is not returned to the unit. This code applies to all of the component 
parts as above defined but not to the apparatus required for their operation. 

Economizers may be classified as: a,. Separate econo miz ers, with their own housing 
and connected to the boiler by flues; 6. integral economizers contained within the boiler 
setting and through which a part of the boiler circulating water may or may not pass. 

"When testing steam boilers equipped "with class a economizers, observations may be separated 
either to include or exclude the economizer in the test results. With class 6 economizers, it is prac- 
tically impossible to separate the economizer from the boiler, and tests of uni ts bo equipped, should 
be conducted and reported as if the economizer was apart of the boiler. 

PRECISION OF RESULTS. — The absolute accuracy of the results of a steam- 
generating unit test is doubtful. There is as yet no possible basis upon which to determine 
what the. probable limit of errors might be. The more important of several sources of 
indeterminate error are discussed below. The limits of accuracy of a test reasonably may 
be taken to be within ±3%. 

SOURCES OF ERROR. — One source of probable error is the sampling of coal. 
Another source of error is the moisture contained in the coal. Despite the greatest care 
taken to obtain a representative sample, there may be an indeterminate error in the 
heating value of the coal, even though the laboratory determination is substantially 
correct as regards sample tested. 

Similarly, it is problematical whether or not samples collected for determination of 
moisture in steam, and for gas analyses, are representative of the bulk. 

While heat balances often are reported to the nearest B.t.u. and to the nearest 1/100 of 1%, 
the present state of the art does not provide means for attaining such, accuracy. In. general, results 
should be reported only to the nearest significant figure. 

MEASUREMENTS listed below are the principal ones which must be made in a 
performance test of a stationary steam-generating unit: c. Area of heating surfaces; 

h. grate surface; c. furnace volume and dimensions; d. analysis and heating value of 
fuel; e. steam pressure; /. quality of steam; g, analysis of gases; h. draft pressures; 

i. steam temperatures; /. superheat; h. air temperatures; l. gas temperatures; m. feed- 
water temperatures; n. weight of fuel; o. weight of refuse; p. analysis of refuse; q. weight 
of water. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS required for boiler tests are: a. Scales for 
weighing coal, oil or other fuel, ashes, furnace refuse, etc.; b. graduated scales for water 
level measurements; c. tanks and scales for volumetric or weight measurement of water; 
d. meters or other apparatus for measuring gaseous fuels; e. pressure and draft gages; 
/. thermometers and pyrometers; g. calorimeter for determining quality of steam; h. gas 
sampling and analyzing apparatus. As no two plants are alike, the location of the various 
instruments only can be suggested. 

Fuel "W eigbdng Apparatus should be near point where fuel is to be used, and under direct observa- 
tion of person in charge of test. Refuse may be weighed at any convenient point. 

Water-level Scales should be so attached that breaking of water-glass wiLl not disturb scales. 

Water "Weighing Apparatus, or apparatus for volumetric measurement, should be easily acces- 
sible and under direct observation of person in charge of test. 

Gas Meters or other apparatus for measuring gaseous fuels may be located as conditions dictate. 

Gages. — Pressure gages should be away from disturbing influences, such as extreme heat, and 
in a position to be read easily. Draft gages should be at not less than two points: (1) After the 
flue gas has passed beyond contact with any part of the boiler, and before it has passed the damper, 
or entered the outlet duct if there is no damper; (2) in the furnace immediately before the flue 
gas comes in contact with the heating surface of the boiler proper. Draft gages may be 
located at such other points as may he necessary to ascertain draft in. various parts of the boiler. 

Temperatures. — Feedwater temperatures should be measured as close to boiler inlet as possible. 
The pipe between boiler and thermometer should be protected with heat insulation. Saturated 
steam temperatures may be measured at any point in steam pipe where pressure is same as that 
at the point where the temperature is desired. Condensate must not be allowed to cool the ther- 
mometer well. Temperature and pressure of superheated steam should he measured as close to 
outlet of superheater as possible. Pyrometers must have the part on which heat impinges so 
located that temperature which it is desired to measure actually is obtained. Thermometers for 
determining atmospheric temperatures should be so placed as to give average indication, away 
from cold or hot air currents, surfaces, etc. Por design of thermometer wells, methods of cali- 
brating thermometers and pyrometers, see pp, 3—05 to 3-09 . 

II — 35 
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Steam Calorimeter sampling tubes should he as close as possible to point at which, quality of 
steam is desired. Usually, quality of steam leaving boiler or entering superheater is determined. 

Flue Gas Analysis usually is made at point of exit of the gases. Frequently, analyses are 
desired at other points. Sample tubes must be so located that only the gas to he analyzed enters. 
The apparatus should be readily accessible and provided with good light. 

STARTING AND STOPPING. — Combustion, fuel, draft and temperature conditions, 
water level, rate of feeding water, rate of steaming, and steam pressure should be as 
nearly as possible the same at the end as at the beginning of the test. If an economizer 
is included, the average temperature of the water in it should be the same at the start 
and end of the test. 

Hand Firing. — To obtain equality of conditions with hand fired units, the following 
method should be used : 

Heat the furnace by a preliminary run at the same combustion rate that will prevail during the 
teat, and sufficiently long to thoroughly heat the setting. Burn the fire low and thoroughly clean 
it, leaving from 2 to 4 in. of live coal spread evenly over the grate. Estimate thickness of coal bed, 
note water level, steam pressure and time. Record the latter as starting time of test. Fresh coal 
then should be fired from that weighed for the test, the ashpit thoroughly cleaned and the regular 
test observations begun. 

To end test, burn fire low and so clean it as to leave on the grate the same amount of live coal 
as at the start. Wheu this condition is reached, note water level, steam pressure and time. Record 
the latter as stopping time. If water level is lower or higher than at beginning, make correction 
by computation and not by feeding additional water. Remove ashes and refuse from ashpit. 

If several boilers are under test and it is impracticable to clean them simultaneously, fires should 
be cleaned one after another as rapidly as possible, and each one, after cleaning, charged with 
enough coal to maintain a thin fire in good working condition. After last fire is cleaned, burn all 
fires to 4 to 6 in. thick. Note thickness of each, the water levels, steam pressure and time. The 
latter is the starting time. To stop test, repeat procedure and make final observations. 

Mechanical Stokers require a modification of the above procedure as follows: 

Stokers should be in operation at approximately the same rate as will prevail during test for at 
least 12 hr. before starting test. At start and finish of test, level coal in stoker hopper. Make 
starting and stopping observations as in hand-fired tests. 

With continuous dumping stokers, desired operating conditions should be maintained as nearly 
constant as possible for at least 1 hr., and preferably for 2 hr., before starting and stopping test. 
With intermittent dumping stokers, proceed as above, except that stokers should be cleaned about 
1 hr. before starting and before stopping test. 

Pulverized, Liquid or Gaseous Fuel. — Boiler to be tested should be operated for not 
less than 3 hr. before start of test, under the same fuel, furnace and combustion conditions 
that are to be maintained throughout. Fuel temperature, fuel pressure and draft condi- 
tions to be kept as nearly constant as possible during this period and throughout the test. 
The same observations as are made for starting and stopping hand-fired tests are made 
for pulverized, liquid and gaseous fuel tests. 

DURATION of test to determine efficiency of a steam-generating unit burning coal, 
either hand- or stoker-fired, preferably should be 24 hr. Where operating conditions do 
not permit, the length of test may be reduced to not less than 10 hr. When rate of com- 
bustion is less than 25 lb. of coal per sq. ft. of grate surface per hr., the test should continue 
until 250 lb. per sq. ft. of grate surface has been burned, except that where a type of 
stoker is used that does not permit either or both quantity of fuel and the condition, of 
the fuel bed to be accurately estimated, duration of test should not be reduced below 
that required to minimize the error. 

Duration of tests of units using pulverized fuel should be not less than 6 hr.; with liquid 
or gaseous fuels, not less than 4 hr. 

Duration of test of waste heat boilers or steam-generating units in connection with 
an industrial furnace, whose operation is continuous with constant furnace conditions, 
should be not less than 6 hr. If the industrial furnace operates in cycles, duration of the 
test should cover at least one cycle of furnace operation, with start and end of test at 
same point in cycle. 

Duration of tests conducted under plant operation conditions where the service requires 
24 hr. operation, with frequent shifts of firemen, should be at least 24 hr. Duration 
should be not less than 24 hr. when the unit operates regularly a certain number of hours 
and during the remainder of the day is banked. 

Duration of test to determine maximum evaporative capacity, when efficiency is not 
determined, should be not less than 2 hr. 

RECORDS. — Readings of instruments at 15 min. intervals usually are sufficient. 
With sudden and wide fluctuations, readings should be taken at 10 min. intervals, or 
intervals short enough to determine a true average. 

Fuel.— Approximate quantity of fuel needed each hour should be determined and, if possible, 
delivered on firing floor at beginning of the hour. If the whole amount cannot be delivered at 
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beginning of the hour, convenient quantities should be weighed out at appropriate intervals. 
Quantity of fuel left on floor at end of the hour should be estimated. 

When hopper scales are used, receiving coal from bunkers and discharging directly into furnace 
hoppers, hourly quantities may be roughly determined by estimating furnace conditions. 

Hourly quantities should be properly noted on the log sheet, but only totals are to be used in 
final calculations. 

Steam. Rate. — Records should be so kept as to ascertain the approximate consumption of feed- 
water each hour and thereby determine the degree of uniformity of evaporation. 

Sampling of Fuel should be done regularly throughout the test for purposes of analysis. See 
Test Code for Solid Fuels, p. 16—09. 

Ashes and Refuse withdrawn from the furnace and ashpit during and at the end of the test 
should be weighed, if possible, in. dry condition. If wet, the amount of moisture should be ascer- 
tained and allowed for, a sample being taken and dried for this purpose. 

Ash sampling at best is subject to large errors and precautions should be taken to obtain as 
representative a sample as possible. If ash is sufficiently hot to allow combustion, it should be 
quenched with -water immediately after dumping. .Ash should not be weighed until heat of the 
refuse has driven off most of this moisture. If possible, ash should be crushed, mixed, and reduced 
to a laboratory size sample by successive quartering. If crushing is impracticable, clinkers and 
fines should be separated and each pile weighed and sampled separately. The two samples are 
then combined in proportion to the relative weights of the respective piles, 

Where loss in cinders, soot and fly ash is important, amount and heat yalue of such materials 
should be determined separately from ashpit refuse. 

Flue Gas Analyses should be made by the Orsat apparatus or some modification thereof. 
Gas samples preferably should be taken continuously. If momentary samples are obtained, 
analyses should be made as frequently as possible, noting furnace and firing conditions 
at time samples are drawn. Where firing is intermittent, samples should be taken at such intervals 
that the complete firing cycle will be covered by the average of individual readings. 

Smoke Observations, when required, should be made regularly throughout the test at intervals 
of 5 min. or, if necessary , of 1 min. 

DATA AND RESULTS should be reported in accordance with the following form. 
Items of data not provided for may be added, or if certain items are not required, they 
may be omitted. Unless otherwise indicated, quantities recorded should be the average 
of the observations. 


DATA AND RESULTS 03? TESTS OF STATIONARY STEAM-GENERATING 
UNITS.— SOLID, LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS 


Item No. 


Cg J9 
a <u 


21 


26 

28 

29 


hate of test . 

Maker and type of boiler 

Maker and type of water walls 

Maker and type of superheater 

Maker and type of economizer 

Maker and type of reheater 

Maker and type of air heater 

Maker and type of fuel burning equipment 

Test conducted by 

Object of test 

DESCRIPTION, DIMENSIONS, ETC. 


Boiler heating surface. sq. ft. 

Water wall surface (water walls, screen or floor, and roof) . . sq. ft. 

Superheater surface sq. ft. 

Economizer surface. . sq. ft. 

Reheater surface sq. ft. 

Total steam-generating unit surface sq.ft. 

Air beater surface sq. ft. 

Grate surface. sq.ft. 


2 1 N umber of burners 

Fuel burning equipment 

Method of producing draft 

Fuel 

Volume of combustion space cu.ft, 

26 Area of furnace floor wide deep sq.ft. 

Furnace, center of grate to nearest heating surface ft. 

28 Height, furnace floor to nearest heating surface ft. 

29 Furnace volume per s q. ft . of boiler heating surface cu.ft. 


(i’ontinuad on following pag 
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TEST Or STEAM-GENERATING UNITS ( Continued ) 

Item No. 


6 


39 

40 

41 

42 

44 

45 

46 46 


FUEL AND GAS ANALYSES AND DATA 

Volatile matter percent 

Fixed carbon percent 

Ash . percent 

Moisture (as fired) percent 

Heating value per lb. (as fired) B ,t.u. 

Heating value per lb. (dry) B.t.u. 

Fusion temperature of ash deg.H. 

Size of coal as fired 

Flashpoint deg. F. 

Ultimate Analyses 

Carbon percent 

Hydrogen percent 

Oxygen percent 

Nitrogen percent 

B&um6 gravity deg. 

Sulphur percent 

Ash. percent 

Moist ore volume*. 


volume*. . . . 

, . . . percent. . . . 

. . . weight 5 *, 

volume 

... percent . . . . 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent. . . . 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent . . . . 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent. . . . , 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . - percent 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent 

- - . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent 

. . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent 

. . . weight . . 

volume 

. . . percent 

... weight . . 


Heating value per cu. ft. (standard conditions) B.t.u. 

Heating value per lb B.t.u. 

Weight per cu. ft. (standard conditions) lb. 

Weight of total hydrogen per lb. of fuel lb. 

Gases of Combustion 

Gas analyis, furnace, percent, C0 2 O* CO. . . . 

N 2 , S0 2 

Gas analysis, boiler outlet, percent, C0 2 , Oo CO 

N 2 ,S0 2 

Gas analysis, economizer outlet, percent, C0 2 0 2 

CO N 2 , so 2 

Gas analysis, air heater outlet, percent, COo 0 2 CO . 

N 2 ,S0 2 ' 

Dry gas per lb- fuel, furnace (as fired) (dry) lb. 

Dry gas per lb. fuel, boiler outlet (as fired) (dry) lb. 

Dry gas per lb. fuel, economizer outlet (as fired) (dry) , . lb. 

Dry gas per lb. fuel, air heater outlet (as fired) (dry) lb. 

Dry gas per lb. fuel, theoretical (as fired) (dry) lb. 

Air supplied per lb. fuel, furnace (as fired) (dry). lb. 


PRESSURES AND DRAFTS 


Moisture in air lb. per lb. air 

Steam pressure by gage, boiler lb. per sq. in. 

Steam pressure by gage, superheater outlet lb. per sq. in. 

Steam pressure by gage, reheater inlet . lb. per aq. in 

Steam pressure by gage, reheater outlet Ib. per sq. in. 

Air pressure in ashpit zone, at burners in. of water 

Pressure of fuel at burners lb. per sq.in.t 

Pressure of air for combustion at burners in. of water 

Draft in furnace in. of water 

Draft at boiler outlet . in. of water 

Draft at economizer outLet in. of water 

Draft at air heater outlet in. of water 


* For gaseous fuels only, 
t For gaseous fuel, in. of water. 
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83 

83 

83 

84 

84 

84 

85 

85 

85 

86 

86 

86 

87 

87 

87 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

90 

90 

90 

91 

91 

91 

92 

92 

92 

93 

93 

93 

94 

94 

94 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

96 

97 

97 

97 

98 

98 

98 

99 

99* 

99* 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

101 

102 

102 

1 03 

104 


105 


106 

106 

107 

107 


108 



109 

109 


110 

1 11 


i 12 



113 

i i3 

1 13 

1 14 

1 14 

1 14 

115 

1 15 

1 15 

1 16 

1 16 

1 16 

1 17 

1 17 

1 17 

1 18 

1 18 

l 18 

1 19 

1 19 

1 19 

120 

120 

120 

121 

121 

121 

122 

122 

122 

123 

123 

123 

124 



125 



126 



127 

127 

127 

128 

128 

129 

130 

130 

130 

131 

131 

131 

132 

132 

132 


TEMPERATURES 

Steam temperature at superheater outlet deg.F. 

Moisture in steam percent 

Superheat dteg.F. 

Moisture or superheat in steam entering reheater percent or deg. F. 

Superheat in steam leaving reheater dteg.F. 

Temperature of air surrounding boilers (£1) dteg.F. 

Temperature of air entering air heater (ij) dteg.F. 

Temperature of air leaving air heater (£3) deg.F. 

Temperature of air for combustion <£4) deg.F. 

Temperature of furnace (£5) deg.F. 

Temperature of gases leaving boiler (£e) * • * &«£* F . 

Temperature of gases leaving economizer $7) deg.F. 

Temperature of gases leaving air heater (£g) deg.F. 

Temperature of feedwater entering boiler (tg) deg.F. 

Temper at tire of feedwater entering economizer (£10) deg.F. 

Temperature of water in boiler at point where gases leave "boiler (£11) . . . deg-F. 
Temperature of fuel (£12) deg.F. 

HOURLY QUANTITIES 

Duration of test * - • hr. 

Fuel per hr., as fired - . W>- 

Fuel per hr., dry W>. 

Fuel gas per hr. (standard conditions) ou. ft. 

Fuel as fired per sq. ft. of grate per hr - • lb- 

Fuel gas per burner per hr lb* 

Fuel per ou. ft. furnace volume per hr. (as fired) lb. 

Fuel as fired per retort or per burner per hr lb. 

Dry fuel per sq. ft. of grate per hr lb. 

Dry fuel per retort or per burner per hr lb. 

Combustion space per lb. of coal per hr. (as fired) (dry) cu. ft. 

Dry fuel per cu. ft. of furnace volume per hr lb. 

Refuse per hr lb* 

Actual water per hr. 1 b- 

Steam through reheater per br. lb- 

UNIT QUANTITIES 

Heat absorbed by water in economizer - • B.t.u. per lb. 

Heat absorbed by water and steam in boiler B.t.u. per lb. 

Heat absorbed by steam in superheater B.t.u. per lb. 

Heat absorbed by steam in reheater B.t.u. per lb. 

HOURLY QUANTITIES 

Rate of heat absorption in economizer fc&. per hr.f 

Rate of heat absorption in boiler " * >er ^ 

Rate of heat absorption in superheater. fcB. per hr. 

Rate of heat absorption in reh cater fc J* * >er “• 

‘Total rate of heat absorption by steam-generating unit fcB. per hr. 

REFUSE 

Refuse, percent of fuel (as fired) (dry) * • - percent 

Percentage of combustible in refuse. * percent 

Carbon burned per lb. of fuel (as fired) (dry) percent 

EVAPORATION 

Rate of heat absorption per lb. fuel (as tired) 

Rate of heat absorption per lb. fuel (dry) ••■*£"* 

Rate of heat absorption per cu. ft. fuel (standard conditions) fcJi. 

Rate of heat absorption per sq.ft, of steam generating unit surface per hr.. fcB. 

EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency of steam-generating unit percent 

Comparative efficiency of steam-generating unit (when not equipped 

with air heater) - venent 


* At burner. 

1 1 fcB- = 1000 B.t.u. 
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Computations for Test of Stationary Steam-generating Unit 

Test may be on an “ as fired " or “ dry '* basis- If on an “ as fired ” basis the word “ dry ** 
should be eliminated wherever it appears in the report form and vice versa. The basis ohosen must 
be followed throughout the computations. 

Notation, — CO2, CO, Oj, N2 = respectively percentage, by volume, in gases of combustion of 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, oxygen and nitrogen. C = carbon content per lb. of fuel gas 
* ( 3 /t item 47 + 3 A item 49 + 12/ 13 item 50 +• 6/7 item 51 4- Vs item 52 +• 3 /n item 56) (by 
weight); H. =» total heat of saturated steam at boiler outlet pressure; H\ = total heat of super- 
heated steam at superheater outlet pressure; H%, H 3 = total heat of steam at reheater inlet and 
outlet pressures, respectively; h = total heat in feedwater at boiler inlet; hj_ = total heat in feed- 
water at economizer inlet; L = latent heat in steam at pressure in steam main. All heats are in 
B.t.u. per lb. t s — temperature of steam after expansion in calorimeter; ti to tn — (see items 88 
to 99) ; fcB. — IOOO B.t.u. Italic figures below refer to item numbers in the Data and Results 
form p. 16-15. 

Item 

No. 

30-4! Solid Fuels = dry-analysis items X { 1 — (item 55/100) } 

33— 44| liquid Fuels — dry analysis items X { 1 — (item 55/100)} 

46-60 Liquid Fuels. Should be reported, and B.t.u. value calculated, on dry basis. Calorimeter 
determination should be corrected for moisture. If £12 > £1, add to calculated B.t.u. 
value, mean specific heat X (£12 ~ £1). Standard conditions are 29,92 in, Hg and 68° F, 
Use data items 61-64 
58 = Item 57/item 59 

60 = Item 48 4- 1/4 item 49 4* Vl3 item 50 4* Vi item 51 4* Vo item 52 4- Vl7 item 53 

65-68 Solid Fuels - [{11C0 2 4- 8O2 4 7 (CO 4- N 2 )}/{3(C0 2 4- CO)}] X item 126 

Liquid Fuels - [{11C0 2 + 8O2 -f 7(CO + N 2 ) }/{3(C0 2 + CO) }] X (item 39/100) 
Gaseous Fuels - {{ UC0 2 4- S0 2 + 7(CO 4- N 2 ) }/ {3(C0 2 -f CO) }] X C 

69 Solid Fuels =* 12.52 X item 126 4- { (26.56 X item 40 + 5.325 X item 44 4- it< 

Liquid Fuels = (12.52 X item 89 4- 26.56 X item A0 + item 42 4* 5.325 X item * 

Gaseous Fuels = {<3.46 X item 47 -f 26.56 X item 48 +■ 16.03 X item 49)/ 100} 

-(- {(13.60 X item 50 4- 14.52 X item 51 4- 15.33 X item 5^)/10O} 

4* { (6.57 X item 63 4- item 55 -f item 56)/ 100} (by weight) 

70 Solid Fuels - Item 65 + {(9 X item 40)/10O} - { (100 - item 124)/ 100} 

Liquid Fuels ** Item 65 - f- {(9 X item 40) /I 00} — 1 

Gaseous Fuels *=* Item 65 4- (9 X item 60) — 1 
84 Determined by charts or throttling calorimeter. Formula used with latter is 
100 X {H - 1150.4 — 0.47 X (£3 - 212) }/L 

112 = (combined weight of ashes and cinders collected from all sources during test) -5- item 78, or, 

= { Item 35/(100 — item 1 j 85)} X item 101 (or 102) 

115 ~ (h — hi) 

116 - (i/ - h) 

l 17 = {Hi - h) 

1 18 = (tf 3 - H 2 ) 

1 19 - (Item 113 X item 115)/10W 

120 - (Item 113 X iteip 116)/ 1000 

121 = (Item 113 X item 117)/ 1000 

122 = (Item 114 X item 118)/ 1000 

1 23 = (Item 119 4- item 120 -1- item 121 + item 122) 

124 = Item 112 / item 101 (or 102) 

126 = (Item S9/100) - (item 124 X item 1^5/10,000) 

127 

128 = Item 1 55/item 102 

129 = Item /55/item 103 

130 — Item / 23 /item IS 

\ 3 I Solid and Liquid Fuels = {Item 127 (or 128) X 1000/item 84 (or 35) } X 10O 
Gaseous Fuels = {Item 127 (or 128) X 1000/item 58 (or 57) } X 100 
132 Solid and Liquid Fuels = (Item / 57X1000X100)/ {item 54 4- (£4 -—70) X (item 70 X 0.24)} , or 
= (Item /55X1000X1000) /{item 35-4(4- 70) X(item 70X0.24) } 
Gaseous Fuels = (Item 127 X 1000 X 100) /{item 58 4- (£4 — 70) X (item 70 X 0.24) }, or 
__ = (Item 128 X IOOO X 100) /{item 57 + ( t 4 - 70) X (item TO X 0.24)} 
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KE&.T BiXAlTCE— SHORT FORM 

Note. The code gives additional more elaborate heat balance forms for units comprising 
boiler, superheater and reheater, with or without integral economizer; for units comprising boiler, 
superheater, reheater and economizer; for units comprising boiler, superheater, reheater, economizer 
and air heater. These are omitted here, and the reader is referred to the code for them. For all 
except the most elaborate tests, the short form is sufficiently comprehensive. 


Item No. 


3 . 

2 


133 

133 

133 

134 

134 

134 

135 

135 

135 

136 

136 

136 

137 

137 

137 

138 

138 

138 

139 

139 

140 

\ 4 \ 

141 

142 

M3 

143 

143 

144 

144 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 



149 




150 

151 


B.t.u. per lb. of fuel 

* , Per- 

As fired Dry cent 


Heating value of fuel 

Heat absorbed by -water in economizer 

Heat absorbed by -water and steam in boiler 

Heat absorbed by steam in superheater 

Heat absorbed by steam in reheater 

Heat absorbed by steam generating unit 

Heat loss due to moisture in fuel 

Heat loss due to moisture in fuel 

Heat loss due to water from combustion of hydrogen 

Heat loss due to water from combustion of hydrogen 

Heat loss do* to moisture in air 

Heat loss due to dry chimney gases 

Heat loss due to incomplete combustion, of carbon 

Heat loss due to incomplete combustion of carbon. 

Heat loss due to incomplete combustion of carbon 

Heat loss due to unconsumed combustible in refuse 

Heat loss due to unconsumed hydrogen and hydro- 
carbons and unaccounted for. . 

Heat loss due to unconsumed hydrogen and hydro- 
carbons and unaccounted fox 

Heat loss due to unconsumed hydrogen and hydro- 

carbons and unaccounted for. . 


Heat Balance Computations 


Item No. | 


j 1 
6 
p 

to 

Liquid 

Fuels 

Gaseous 

Fuels 


134 

134 

134 

(Item 119 X 1000)/item IOI (or 102) 

135 

135 

135 

(Item 120 X 1000)/item 101 (or 102) 

136 

136 

136 

(Item 121 X 1000)/item IOI (or 102) 

137 

137 

137 

(Item 12S X 1000)/item IOI (or 102) 

138 

138 

138 

(Item 1 84 4 item 185 4 item 136 4 item 1ST) 

139 

139 


(Item 88/ 100) X C1090.7 4 0.455 t& - f 12 ) 



140 

(Item 46/100) X (1090.7 4 0.455 f 6 — t\i) 

Ml 

141 


(Item 40/100) X 9 X (1090.7 4 0.455 i 6 — < 12 ). See note a. 



142 

(Item 60 X 9/100) X (1090.7 4 0.455 * 6 — < 12 ). See note a. 

143 

143 

143 

(Item 70 X item 71 X 0.47 (/ 6 - *i). See note 6. 

1 44 

144 

1 44 

Item 66 (67 or 68 > X 0.24 (f 6 — t\). See note c. 

145 



{ CO/(C0 2 4 CO) J X item 126 X 10, ICO. See note d. 


146 


{ CO/(C0 2 4 CO) } X (item SS/100) X 10,100. See note d. 



147 

{ CO/(C0 2 4 CO) } X C X 10,160. See note d. 

143 



{(Item 124 ” item 3#)/100} X 14,600 

149 



Item 84 (or 85) - { (items 134 4 / 85 4 186 4 1S7 4 158 4 1 39 4 S# 
4 143 -¥144)} 

... 

1 50 


Item 84 (or 85) - {(items 184 4 185 4 136 4 IS 7 4 1S8 4 139 4 141 
4 1 43 4 1 44) } . 



1 51 

T tern 58 - { items (184 4 185 4 13G -f 187 4 138 4 140 4 743 4 74-I4/44U 


Notes; a. If economizer is installed without air beater, substitute £7 for if air heater is 
installed, substitute for £b in items ISO, l\l, 143, 1 44 (for items 1 40, 14 2, 14s, 1 44 with gaseous 
fuels) b This loss is small and often is included in item 144 . c. If boiler and superheater, use 
item W if economizer, use item 67 ; if air heater, use item 68. d. If boiler alone, use analysis 
from, item 6£; if economizer, use item 68; if air lieatcr, use item 04. 
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7. “TEST CODE FOR FEED-WATER HEATERS 

Approved, 1925 

TMs code applies to open and closed boiler feedwater heaters and, “with, slight modi- 
fications, it may apply to heaters for heating water for any purpose when the heating 
element is either live or exhaust steam. 

OBJECT usually is to determine : cl. Whether heater meets design conditions, b . The 
variation, with capacity, of temperature rise of water and friction drop in water in closed 
heaters, c. The closeness with which outlet water temperature approaches steam tem- 
perature corresponding to pressure in the open heater. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS required for a heater test comprise: 

a. Barometer, preferably mercurial, b. Mercury columns for measuring vacua and low pres- 
sures, having scale variations not greater than 0.01 in. with vernier attachments, c. Bourdon 
gages for measuring pressures too high for mercury columns, d. Thermometers graduated by 
d /2 deg., with scale readings from 32° to 350° F. for determining temperatures of feedwater, con- 
densate and vapors, and graduated by 1 deg., with scale readings from 32° to 350° F. for determining 
steam temperatures, e. Tanks and platform scales for measuring water, or water meters cali- 

DATA AND RESULTS OF TEST OF OEEN FEEDWATER HEATERS 


Item 

DESCRIPTIONS AND DIMENSIONS, ETC. 

7 Type of heater 

8 External dimensions of heater - 

9 Gross volume of heater. cu. ft. 

10 Weight of heater, empty lb! 

1 1 Weight of heater when operating (ineluding water) lfc>* 

12 Volume of steam space cu. ft*. 

13 Shape and dimensions of steam inlet opening into heater i n [ 

1 4 Size of water inlet 

15 Size of water outlet 

16 Material of shell 

17 Volume of water In heater at operating water level cu. ft". 

13 Volumeof water between overflow level and level at which make-up valve will open, ou ft! 

1 9 Rated capacity of heater, water per hour lb. 


20 Location of thermometers 

21 Number and arrangements of baffles or trays 

22 Description of filtering or purifying arrangement 

23 Size and arrangement of venting connections 

24 Description of metering apparatus installed in heater. 

25 Description of automatic steam and water control 

26 Description of water distributing boxes 

27 Nature and amount of insulation on heater 

OBSERVED DATA 

28 Duration of test 


29 Barometer _ . in! Hg 

30 Room temperature F. 

31 Quantity of water admitted to heater lb. per hr! 

32 Inlet-water temperature deg. F. 

33 Outlet-water temperature.. deg. F.' 

34 Steam pressure in heater, gage lb. per sq. in., or in. of Hg 

35 Steam temperature in heater, by thermometer deg. F. 

36 Steam temperature at inlet, by thermometer deg. F. 

37 Steam used per hour lb* 

38 Total water discharged from heater lb, per hr! 

39 Volume of water in mixing compartment of heater cu ft! 

40 Volume of water in. storage compartment of heater . cu ft. 

41 Pressure drop from Bteam end of heater to vent end [ 


42 Time lag between occurrence of steam deficiency and change of outlet temperature 

43 Analysis of water entering heater ’ ! 

44 Analysis of water leaving heater. . 

45 Oxygen content of water entering heater !!!.!.!...!!!! 

46 Oxygen content of -water leaving heater 

COMPUTED AND DEDUCED DATA 

47 Steam temperature corresponding to absolute pressure deg. E. 

48 Quality of steam supplied to heater. . . percent moisture or deg. superheat 

49 temperature difference between steam temperature corresponding to heater 

pressure and outlet water temperature deg.F. 

50 Lb. steam theoretically required per lb. water 

5 1 Lb. steam used per lb. water, actual 

52 Time required to empty heater when operating at rated capacity !!.!!!!! 

53 Steam lost up stack ..*!.! ‘ * ’ _* " ' ‘ hr. 
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brated in place under conditions of use. j. Steam calorimeter, throttling or separating. Appa- 
ratus for testing oxygen content of water. 

It is desirable that wherever possible rate of water flow, pressures and temperatures 
be obtained by continuous recording instruments, in addition, to observations made by 
instruments for instantaneous measurement. 

OPEN HEATERS may be designed to heat water within a few degrees of the steam 
temperature corresponding to pressure in heater. Since in most open heaters water is 
filtered or treated as well as heated, arrangements should be made to obtain analyses of 
water entering and leaving heater. When these heaters are used for partial deaeration of 
water, means should be provided to sample water and determine its oxygen content. 


Item 


7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 


DATA AND RESULT OF TEST OF CLOSED FEEDWATER HEATERS 


DESCRIPTION’S AND DIMENSIONS, ETC. 


Type of heater. 

Position of heater, horizontal or -vertical 

Condition of heating surface 

Number of tubes 

Number of passes 

Length of single tube ft., in. 

Distance of travel of water through heater ft., in. 

Special type of tube, description 

Outside diameter of tube in. 

Thickness of tube in. 

Heating surface, of tubes, outside of tube sq. ft. 

Diameter of heater over shell ft., in. 

Length of heater over shell. ft.. In. 

Thickness of shell in. 

Material of tubes 

Material of shell 

Weight of heater, empty lb. 

Weight of water in heater Ib. 

Gross volume of heater cu. ft. 

Shape and dimensions of steam inlet opening into heater in. 

Arrangement of steam supply pipes into heater 

Size of water inlet and outlet in. 

Size of drain in. 

Type and size of drain trap 

Location and type of air vents 

Arrangement of baffles 

Nature and amount of insulation on heater - 

Location of thermometers 


OBSERVED DATA 

Duration, of test 

Barometer reading in. Hg 

Room temperature deg. F. 

Quantity of water through heater lb. per hr. 

Steam pressure in heater, gage. .. Ib. per sq. in. or in. Hg 

Steam temperature in heater by thermometer deg. F. 

Drain temperature deg. F. 

"Vent temperature by thermometer deg. F. 

Steam temperature at inlet thermometer deg. F. 

Inlet water temperature deg. F. 

Outlet water temperature deg. F_ 

Weight of steam -used lb- per br_ 

Inlet water pressure, gage lb. per sq. in. 

Outlet water pressure, gage lb. per sq. in- 

Wat er-pressure drop by differential mercury column 

COMPUTED AND DEDUCED RESULTS 

Velocity of water in tubes ft. per sec. 

Steam temperature in heater corresponding to absolute steam pressure deg. F. 


Temperature rise - ^eg. F- 

Logarithmic heat-transfer coefficient, B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. of surface, per 
degree of logarithmic mean temperature difference. 

Weight of steam, theoretically required per lb. of water, computed from heat 

balance lb 

Weight of steam used per lb. of water lb. 

Water-pressure drop in heater lb. per sq. in. 

Steam lost up stack lb- P er 
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It is important to determine time required to empty beater under normal operating con- 
ditions in event of failure of water supply to heater, in order to establish rated capacity 
and size of heater. Equally important in establishing capacity is time lag between occur- 
rence of insufficient steam for a desired outlet temperature and appearance of improper 
temperature at water outlet. The test, if possible, should determine these items in. terms 
of definite rates and temperatures. 

CLOSED HEATERS have a definite relation between capacity and outlet water 
temperature, determined by ability of the surface to transfer heat as measured by the 
heat transfer coefficient. The principal items affecting value of this coefficient are tube 
type, length and arrangement, water velocity, condition of tubes as regards presence of a 
filnn of scale, oil or dirt, and presence of accumulated air in steam space of heater. During 
tests, the shell should be thoroughly drained of condensate and vented air. Accessories 
necessary for good operation are pressure gages, thermometers, safety valves, vacuum 
breaker, water gage glass and trap. The thermometer in the steam space must not be 
installed where there is liable to be an air pocket or near a cold water manifold. If near 
cold tubes, it must be shielded for radiation. 

CALCULATION OF RESULTS. — Logarithmic heat transfer coefficient is computed by 
K = (w/S) los«( (T - Td/<.T, - To ) ) 

where K — heat transfer coefficient, B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of surface per deg. F. of 
logarithmic mean temperature difference; w = water per hr., lb.; 8 = heating surface 
measured on outside of tubes, sq. ft.; T s = steam temperature in heater, deg. F. (ii 
superheated steam is supplied, use temperature of saturated steam at pressure in heater); 
Ti, T 0 = inlet and outlet water temperatures, respectively, deg. F. 

Heat transfer coefficient when plotted against velocity of water in. the tube gives a straight line 
on logarithmic paper, from which data may be obtained for determining constants in the equation. 
K ** av 11 , where v — velocity of -water, ft. per sec. 

Friction drop when plotted against velocity usually gives a straight line on logarithmic paper, 
which serves to determine constants in friction drop formula, H — bLv m , where H — total friction 
drop, lb. per sq. in., L — length of tube, ft. (if multi-pass, length of total path of travel of water in 
heater) ; v *= velocity of water ft. per sec. Constants obtained in. these formulas may be used to 
compare performance of heater under test with that of other heaters. 

Record. — Observations and computed and deduced data should he recorded in the* 
accompanying forms, for open and closed feedwater heaters, respectively. 


8. TESTS FOR STEAM TURBINES AND TURBO-GENERATORS 

Tentative, 

The object of the tests may be to verify guarantees as to output, steam or heat con- 
sumption, or emergency governor operation. The Code provides rules for the tests of 
complete expansion and of other types of turbines. 

Before tests are started, the two parties should enter into a written agreement re- 
garding the object of the test, the methods to be employed in conducting the test, par- 
ticularly where the Code permits the use of alternate methods, the magnitude of the 
corrections to be applied for variations from test conditions, and the method of applying 
these corrections; and upon the party who shall direct and carry out the test. Accept- 
ance tests should be made within, two months after the turbine enters commercial service. 
Preliminary tests may be run to determine whether the turbine is in suitable condition 
for the test, to check instruments, and to train personnel. 

Conditions shall be caused to become as nearly constant as possible before the test 
begins and shall be so maintained during the test within limitations specified. No tests 
shall be made if the steam is not superheated where the initial pressure is measured. 

Only accurate and reliable instruments shall be used, and these shall be calibrated 
both before and after the tests. Duplicate instruments shall be provided for those liable 
to breakage or failure. Only such observations are needed that apply and are necessary 
for the object of the test. 

Condenser leakage during a test shall be determined when the condensate is measured, 
by silver nitrate, electrolytic conductance, or direct weight methods. The limit of per- 
missible leakage with turbines over 1000 kw. is 0.3<%. 

Among the apparatus and instruments required for a performance test of a steam 
turbine or turbo-generator are: 1. A dynamometer (for a turbine alone); 2. Electrical 
instruments to measure the output of a turbo-generator; 3. Weighing or volumetric tanks 
for a condenser; 4. Water weighing and measuring tanks to an isolated boiler for a non- 
condensing turbine; 5. Bourdon gages; 6. Mercury manometers; 7. Thermometers or 
other temperature measuring instruments; 8. Speed indicators; 9. Clock or synchronized 
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watches; 10. Steam tables and charts (preferably Keenan's) ; 11- Nozzles or orifices for 
tests on certain types of turbines. 

In general the rules of the A.I.E.E. governing the measurement of output of gener- 
ators shall be followed in turbo-generator tests. 

The duration of tests shall be: 1. Six hours in the case of measurement of feedwater 
to a boiler; 2 . One hour for tests with weighed or measured condensate; 3. Seven con- 
secutive sets of simultaneous readings for nozzle or orifice methods. 

In tests involving the measurement of condensate, any leakage around pump glands 
or elsewhere must be carefully checked. The Code provides detailed instructions for 
methods of measuring electrical output, weight of condensate, leakage, and measure- 
ments of high and low pressures, temperatures, speed, and time. 

HEAT CONSUMPTION’ of a turbine in B.t.u. per kw-hr. is expressed; 

Tor a complete expansion, heat rate = Wi(ki ~ Ld/k g 

Tor reheating without feedwater heating, heat rate = {TFi(7ii —h A ) +W s (h-z —hs)\/kw. 

Tor a regenerative turbine, heat rate * 


Hb — hi) 


144F(ps — 3 IFjr 
778.6 2 


Tor a regenerative-reheating turbine, heat rate 


778. ti 


where TFi = weight of steam entering turbine; W 3 = weight of steam from reheater to 
turbine ; Wz = weight of feedwater discharged from final heater; W$ — weight of con- 
densate discharged from condenser; Wi = weight of feedwater through any pump inter- 
mediate the condenser and final heater; hi = total heat of steam supplied; hi = heat of 
Liquid at temperature corresponding to exhaust pressure; h 3 = total heat of steam re- 
turned from reheater; hi = total heat of steam to reheater; he = heat in feedwater 
discharged from final heater; A 6 — heat of water of condensate; fi 7 = heat of feedwater 
at inlet of pump; hs = heat of feedwater at outlet of pump; V — specific volume of 1 lb. 
of feedwater at mean temperature at pump, cu. ft. per lb.; P 7 = pressure at the inlet to 
the pump; ps = pressure at the discharge to the pump; kw g = output measured at the 
generator terminals, kw. 

All weights are in lb. per hr.; all heats in B.t.u. per lb. and all pressures in lb. per sq. in., 
abs. 

Heat rates for bleeder and mixed pressure turbines are based on the energy from adia- 
batic heat drops of the various sections. See Code. 

COMPUTATION OF RESULTS. — a. Complete Expansion Turbines may have their 
performances expressed alternatively as a steam or a heat rate. In the steam rate test, the 
turbine is charged with the net steam quantity supplied. In the heat rate test, the 
turbine is charged with the total hea.t supplied, and credited with the total heat of the 
water at the boiling temperature corresponding to the exhaust pressure. 

b. Condensing Turbines Combined with Reheating have their performances expressed 
only as a heat rate, the turbine being charged with the initial total heat of the steam 
supplied plus the heat added by the reheater, and credited with the total heat of the 
water at the boiling temperature corresponding to the exhaust pressure. 

c. Condensing Regenerative Turbines with Extraction for Heating Feedwater have 
their performances expressed: 1. As a heat rate, the turbine being charged with the total 
heat of the steam supplied, and credited with the total heat of the feedwater leaving the 
final heater, with an allowance should the temperature of the condensate be below that 
corresponding to the exhaust pressure, and also allowance for pump energy, or ( 2 ) as a 
steam rate in the same manner as for type a, the test being carried out with the heaters 
blanked off. 

d. Condensing Turbines with Both Reheating and Extraction for Heating Feedwater 

have their performances expressed only as a heat rate, the turbine being charged with 
the initial total heat of the steam supplied plus the heat added by the reheater, and cred- 
ited with the total heat of the feedwater leaving the final heater, with an allowance should 
the temperature of the condensate be below that corresponding to exhaust pressure, and 
also allowance for pump energy. 

e. Non-condensing and Back-pressure Turbines have their performances expressed aa 
a steam rate, the turbine being charged with the net steam quantity supplied. 
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f. Bleeder and Mixed-pressure Turbines have their performances expressed only as a 
heat rate, the turbine being charged with the sum of the calculated adiabatic heat drops 
of the quantities of steam at the respective flows. 

Total steam chargeable to the turbine shall be only that which passes through the 
turbine throttle. 

The Code gives complete directions regarding the corrections that may be applied to 
tests to reduce them to standard conditions and on how these shall be applied. 

The following tabulation presents in abstract certain of the data and results that are 
shown in the complete Report of Tests in the Code, to which reference should be made 
for the complete form. 

DATA ART RESULTS OF CONDENSING TURBINE TESTS 


Item 

Date of test 

Location 

Owner - 

Builder 

Test conducted by 

Object of test 

Statement describing installation as regards type of turbine, condensing or non-condensing, 
bleeder or mixed-pressure (impulse or reaction), steam, how, number and arrangements 
of cylinders, reheating, regenerative feedwater heating (number and arrangement of feed 
heating stages), etc. 

Specified operating conditions and guarantees for the particular turbine under test, together 
with a complete statement of the agreed corrections and whether each applies to steam 
or heat consumption. 

Statement of conditions prevailing during the test including remarks as to test operating 
conditions, load at which test is made and its percent of maximum continuous rating, 
character of load, number of governor-controlled valves and extent of opening, disposi- 
tion of any manually-operated valves and extent of opening, description of method of 
sealing shaft glands, stating origin of sealing steam, and disposition of leak-off steam. 

10 Description of methods of measurement employed for the determination of steam quanti- 
ties, output, and exhaust pressure, of methods of measurement differing from the rules 
prescribed in the Code, which methods have been agreed to by the parties to the test, 
alternative method employed where alternative methods are permissible, identification 
of calibration certificates and by whom made, and steam tables employed in the calcula- 
tion of test results. 

MEAN OBSERVATIONS DERIVED FROM LOG SHEETS 


(All Calibrations Having Been Applied) 

11 Duration of test hr. 

12 Initial steam pressure lb. per sq. in., abs. 

13 Initial steam temperature deg, 'F. 

14 Barometric pressure as observed in.. Hg 

15 Vacuum at exhaust flange as observed by mercury columns. in. Hg 

16 Temperature of mercury columns deg. 3?. 

17 Vacuum at exhaust flange, corrected in.Hg 

18 Absolute pressure at exhaust flange. lb. per sq. in., abs. 

19 Temperature corresponding to the absolute exhaust pressure at exhaust 

flange (from steam tables) deg, F. 

20 Temperature of condensate leaving condenser deg. F. 

21 Temperature of feedwater leaving final heater deg. F. 

22 Pressure of feedwater leaving last heater lb. persq. in., abs. 

23 Speed r.p.rn. 


24 Reheater observations at test load including conditions at inlet and outlet, of absolute 
pressure, temperature, B.t.u. per lb., quantity in lb., and pressure drop through reheaters. 


MEASUREMENT OF STEAM 

25 Quantity of steam abstracted between initial admission and reheater (if any)., lb. per hr, 

26 Total condensate or feedwater quantity as measured lb. per hr. 

27 Additions to or deductions from the measured quantity, such as condenser leak- 

age, condensate pump leakage, steam from ejectors, make-up water, steam 

from auxiliaries, sealing water, etc lb. per hr. 

28 Total net condensate or steam conumption 

(Item 26 db algebraic sum of Item 27) lb. per hr. 

MEASUREMENT OF OUTPUT 

29 Mean output at electrical terminals kw . . .kva. at. ... power factor 

30 Mean outp ut at turbine coupling kw. 
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DATA AND RESULTS OF CONDENSING TURBINE TESTS (Contmwd) 


Item 


31 


33 

34 


35 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


42 


43 


44 

45 


46 

47 


CORRECTIONS 

Corrections to reduce the measured steam (or heat) consumption to that 
conditions, including corrections for: a. Initial steam pressure; b, initial steam temper- 
ature; c, exhaust pressure; d, superheat of steam entering turbine from reheater; 
e, pressure drop between turbine outlet and inlet from reheater; /, feedwater discharge 
temperature; g, speed; A, power factor; j, load correction. 

Aggregate correction divisor 


STEAM CONSUMPTION 
Steam consumption under test operating conditions: 

a, at electrical terminals lb. per kw-hr. 

b f at turbine coupling lb. per kw-hr. 

Steam consumption corrected to specified operating conditions except for 
load correction: 

a, at electrical terminals lb. per kw-hr. 

b, at turbine coupling lb. per kw-hr. 

Steam consumption -with load correction applied: 

a, at electrical terminals lb. per kw-hr. 

b, at turbine coupling lb. per kw-hr. 

HEAT 

Total heat of initial steam supplied B.t.u. per lb. 

Total heat of water at temperature corresponding to exhaust pressure B.t.u. per lb. 

Total heat of condensate at measured temperature B.t.u. per lb. 

Total heat of feedwater at discharge from final heater at the measured tem- 
perature and pressure B.t.u. per lb. 

Total net heat supplied under the operating conditions of the test B.t.u. per hr. 

Heat consumption, under the operating conditions of the test: 

a, at electrical terminals. B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

b , at turbine coupling B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

Heat consumption corrected to the specified operating conditions except 

for load correction: 

а, at electrical terminals. B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

б, at turbine coupling B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

Heat consumption with load correction applied: 

а, electrical terminals. B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

б, at turbine coupling B.t.u. per kw-hr. 


TESTS OF EMERGENCY GOVERNOR OPERATION 

Turbine speed at which emergency governor operates r.pjm. 

Emergency speed of turbine. The extreme speed of the turbine when accelerated 
from below normal speed with internal pressure corresponding to that of the 
maximum continuous rating, not exceeding specified exhaust pressure, no load* 

and without main governor control percent 

Percentage overspeed of the turbine at which the emergency governor operates . . percent 
Percentage emergency overspeed reached by the turbine when accelerated with 
specified initial and exhaust pressure, no load, and without main governor 
control percent 


The Code also gives tables and methods for reporting tests of bleeder turbines and 
mixed-pressure turbines, which are not abstracted here. Useful appendices to the Code 
give numerical examples of test data and corrections, and show in detail how the final 
results are computed. These include: I. A. simple condensing turbine; 2. A turbine 
with one stage of reheating and three 3 tages of feedwater heaters; 3. A condensing 
bleeder turbine with steam extracted for industrial or other purposes at two pressures; 
4. A mixed-pressure turbine with two admission points for lower pressure steam than at 
the throttle. 
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9. TEST CODE FOR RECIPROCATING STEAM ENGINES 

Approved, 1935 

OBJECT ARB SCOPE of test should be recorded as the verification of manufacturer’s 
guarantees, or determination of: a. thermal-economy characteristics of the engine (heat 
rate, steam rate, or both) ; b. capacity in brake or indicated horsepower or kilowatt 
output; c. verification of special guarantees or other data, which are subjects of written 
agreement by both parties to the test. 

DEFINITIONS. — Throttle Pressure is average pressure on boiler side of, and directly 
preceding, throttle valve during steam admission period, i.e., from start of admission to 
cut-off. 

Exhaust Pressure is average pressure at outlet side of, and adjacent to, exhaust nozzle 
during exhaust period, i.e., from dead-center point immediately after release to beginning 
of compression. 

Engine Output is power developed, expressed in indicated or brake or shaft horsepower. 
Output at coupling may he expressed in kilowatts. 

Electrical Output is net output of generator in kilowatts at generator terminals. For 
a direct-current generator this is (corrected terminal volts X amperes) -=- 1000. For an 
alternating current generator, it is {(electrical power output of generator, kw.) — (excita- 
tion power separately supplied, kw.) — (power for ventilation separately supplied, kw.)}. 

PREPARATION S. — The engine should be put in proper operating condition by the 
manufacturer; all unused connections should be blanked off or connections so broken 
that outlets are under constant supervision. 

Cylinder Dimensions should be taken when engine is cold, and suitable corrections applied to 
conform with mean working temperature, ■which is the mean of saturation temperatures correspond- 
ing to throttle and exhaust pressures. Average diameter of much-worn cylinders should be found. 
Clearance volumes need not he found unless they are guaranteed or test conditions require them. 

Leakage of pistons and valves is included in total steam consumption and need not be found. 
Valve stem and piston, rod leakage should be measured and included in steam consumption. Con- 
denser leakage must be determined if steam is measured by weighing or measuring condensate 
(see p. 16-31). Maximum permissible condenser leakage, in percentage of flow at rated load as 
stated in steam rate guarantee, is: 

Engine capacity, Ep Under 700 (500 kw.) 700-1400 (500-1000 kw.) Over 1400 (1000 kw.) 

Maximum leakage, percent 0.5 0.4 0.3 

Preliminary Tests may be run to determine whether engine is in suitable condition for test, to 
check all instruments, and to train personnel. 

DURATION OF TEST, when surface eondenser method is used, shall cover not less 
than four successive 15-minute records, during which the uncorrected steam rate for each 
period shall check within 3.0%. When steam consumption is measured by feedwater 
supplied to a boiler, duration of test shall be 8 hr. Each test should be preceded by a 
period adequate to establish constant conditions. In capacity tests, operating conditions 
including output, initial and exhaust pressures, quality or superheat, vacuum and speed 
shall be held sensibly constant for not less than 15 min. 

Constant Conditions shall be maintained as nearly as possible throughout preliminary and test 
periods. Steam pressure may be adj usted by proper boiler control or by throttling (with correction 
for changed superheat). Superheat may be adjusted by boiler control. Reduction of Buperheat 
by spraying water into steam line is not permissible. Exhaust pressure can be raised by admitting 
air to condenser or suction line of air pump. Back pressure in non-condensing engines may be 
raised by throttling, or decreased by using a test condenser or by providing free atmospheric exhaust. 
Constant load may be obtained by limiting governor or cut-off. The load on engine-generator sets 
can be adjusted by changing electric circuit conditions, terminal voltage being held within =t5% 
of specified value. 

INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS. — The following instruments are required 
for a heat-rate acceptance or performance test: 

For an engine running alone, a dynamometer; for an engine-generator set, instruments for 
measurement of net kilowatt output, including that for excitation and ventilation; for an. engine 
exhausting to a surface condenser, weighing tanks and scales, or volumetric measuring tanks, and 
suitable instruments to determine condenser leakage; for an engine exhausting to a jet condenser, 
to a heating line, or simply non-condensing, water weighing or measuring tanks and boiler isolated 
for a feedwater test, orifices or nozzles to measure steam quantity as water in condenser tests, 
upon agreement in writing by the parties to the test. 

For all classes of engines, the following are necessary: Steam engine indicators to measure powei 
developed in cylinder, throttle and exhaust pressures (by agreement in writing, a Bourdon or 
deadweight pressure gage may be used to determine throttle pressure, and mercury manometers 
to determine vacuum or exhaust pressure); calipers and scales to determine dimensions; temperature 
measuring instrument to determine steam temperature on boiler side of throttle valve; if steam is 
wet, a throttling calorimeter to determine steam quality; thermometers to determine exhaust 
temperature, temperature of mercury columns, manometers, barometers, exposed stems of glass 
high-temperature thermometers, temperature of water in volumetric measuring tanka, and tem- 
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perature of condensate; clock, or synchronized watches or signaling system from a central point; 
steam tables and charts; planimeters to measure indicator cards; graduated scales for gage glasses 
of boilers and. hotwells. All instruments shall be calibrated before and after test. 

Indicators to measure power developed in the cylinder need be used only when performance 
.guarantees are based on I.Hp., or ■when it is desired to measure points of cut-off, etc. 

Observations of instruments shall be made and indicator cards taken, from each end 
of each cylinder at least every 15 min., when conditions are uniform, and oftener if pos- 
sible. Each indicator card shall be marked with n um ber, date, time, scale of spring and 
end of cylinder. 

Indicated Horsepower (I.Hp.) shall be calculated for each working end of cylinder by 
l.Hp. = (jpIsAri) f 33,000, 

■where p = mean effective pressure, lb. per sq. in.; L = length of stroke, ft.; A = area of 
piston, minus area of piston- or tail-rod, sq. in.; n — rev. per min. 'Total horsepower of 
a cylinder is the sum of horsepower developed in the two ends. 

Brake Horsepower (B.Hp.) shall be measured by dynamometer or other loading 
device. With absorption dynamometers, such as water brakes, the operating fluid shall 
enter and leave in substantially a radial direction. In electric absorption dynamometers, 
admission and emission of cooling air shall be sensibly radial in direction. Dynamometers 
shall be examined before and after test and deadweight determined. In absorption 
dynamometers, effective-radius arm shall be measured with an accuracy -within I part in 
2000; weighing means shall be effective within 2 parts in 1000. Dynamometer readings 
shall be taken with such frequency that average of all observations will not differ from 
average of all alternate observations by more than 1%. A test shall be deemed unsatis- 
factory if a condition exists that gives variations in dynamometer readings exceeding 2%. 
Brake horsepower is calculated by 

B.Hp. » 2 7rLFn/(550 X 60) = 6.2832 LFn/33,000 
where F = net force on brake arm, lb. (gross weight — tare weight on scales) ; L «= hori- 
zontal distance between center of shaft and bearing point at end of brake arm, ft; « = rev. 
per min. of brake shaft. 

Output at coupling may be expressed in kilowatts Cl kw = 736.5 ft.-lb. per sec.) . 

ELECTRICAL OUTPUT. — For a 3-phase generator with grounded neutral, power 
output of main unit shall be measured by 3-wattmeter method; with isolated neutral, 
power output shall be measured by either 2-wattmeter or 3-wattmeter method- For 
single-phase generators, power output shall be measured by the 1 -wattmeter method. 
Power output of direct-curreut generators shall be measured by the direct-current volt- 
meter-ammeter method. Single-phase wattmeters or watt-hour meters are preferable 
for measuring polyphase loads at high voltage. If generator leads are connected solidly 
to power transformers, and it is necessary to connect instruments on secondary side of 
transformers, the calculated losses in transformers and leads shall be added to transformer 
output to give generator output. 

Calculations. — Average kilowatt output of any run is the sum of the corrected average 
reading of wattmeters. 

Coupling or shaft kw. = { (kw. at generator terminals) /(generator efficiency) } 

B.Hp or shaft Hp. = 1.34 X (coupling kilowatts). 

Generator efficiency shall be as defined in the current A.I.E.E. rules. 

STEAM QUANTITY MEASUREMENT always shall be in terms of liquid water, 
either after it is condensed or before it has evaporated. Measurements shall be made as 
follows : 

a. Measurements of condensate from a surface condenser, including steam discharged by 
drips and glands of engine proper, b. For engine with jet condenser, or a non-condensing or back- 
pressure engine, measurement of feedwater delivered to the boiler, whose only outlet is to the 
engine -under test, after making any necessary corrections for leakage, water level, etc.; accuracy 
in quantity of steam so determined cannot be expected within 3%. c. If engine is steam jacketed, 
all steam condensed in jackets and not passing directly through the cylinder, but discharged to 
traps or drains, shall be recovered and weighed; this weight is to be added to weight under Co) to 
determine total quantity of steam chargeable to engine. 

The steam shall he measured by one of the following methods: a. Actual weighing by means of 
tanks and scales, b. Calibrated volumetric measuring tanks, c. By agreement in writing, and 
with understanding that accuracy cannot be expected within 2%, a Venturi tube, nozzle or orifice, 
with means for accurate measurement of pressure differences, may be used for measurement of 
condensate or feedwater, if supplied at constant rate. 

Water level in condenser hotwell or in boiler should be the same at beginning and end of teat. 
If any variation exists, the necessary corrections shall be made. 

Condenser Leakage shall he determined by one of the following methods: a. Silver nitrate 
method, suitable only for circulating water containing an appreciable amount of salt; preferred 

( Continued on page 1 cl—SO) 
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REPORT OF TEST OF RECIPROCATING STEAM ENGINES 


Item 


10 


14 


15 


DESCRIPTION - , DIMENSIONS, ETC. 

Type of engine (simple or multiple-expansion, Corliss, uniflow, etc.) ; 

(fl) Number of cylinders . . . ; (&) Condensing or non-condensing . . 

(c) 'With or without j ackets 

ClasB of service (mill, electric, marine, etc.) 

Cylinders: First Second Third 

(a) Diameter, in 

(&) Cylinder ratio (based on net piston displacement) . . 1 to ...... 

Pistons: 

(a) Diameter, in 

(&) Diameter of piston-rods, in 

(C) Diameter of tail-rods, in - 

id) Stroke, in 

Cl ear ance volume in percent of piston displacement aa specified by manufacturer: 

(a) Head end percent; (6) Crank end percent 

Horsepower constant (stroke X net piston area ~r 33,000): 

(a) Head end (&) Crank end 

Auxiliaries: 

(a) Valves, type (&) Governor, type 

(c) Condensing equipment : 

Type Make. Rated capacity 

(d) Pumps (direct or independently driven) : 

Oil, type Jacket, type Reheater, type size 

Driven unit: 

(a) Type (&) Size.... (c) Rating 

id) Capacity of generator or apparatus consuming power of engine Hp. or kw. 

SPECIFIED OPERATING CONDITIONS AND GUARANTEE 

y j. Kw. of Power Kw. rating at 

Manufacturer’s rating: * p ‘ generator factor engine shaft 

(a) Rated load 

(&) Most economical rating 

Rated speed at rated load , r.p.m. 

Ratio of no-load speed to rated speed 

Throttle pressure lb. per sq. in., abs. 

Throttle steam temperature deg. T. ; or quality percent 

Steam consumption guaranteed by manufacturer : 

Absolute exhaust pressure, Steam consumption, per T.Hp.-hr. or 
Output lb. per sq. in. lb. per B.Hp.-hr. or lb. per kw.-hr. 


20 Heat consumption guaranteed by manufacturer: 

Absolute exhaust pressure, Heat consumption, B.t.u. per I.Hp.-hr. or 
Output lb. per sq. in. B.t.u. per B.Hp.-hr. or B.t.u. per kw.-hr. 


21 Weighted steam (or heat) consumption guaranteed : 
(Total column 4/Total column 3) 


Output, Steam (or heat) consumption per unit 
percent of output, lb, or B.t.u. per I.Hp.-hr., or Factor 
rated load per B.Hp.-hr., ox per kw.-hr. 


.per I.Hp.-hr. 
.per I5.Hp.-hr. 
. . . per kw.-hr. 
4 

Product of column 
(2) and (3) 


Total 

AGREED CORRECTIONS 

22 Agreed corrections to steam flow (as tabulated below or from curves identified below) as 


applied to (1) steam rate or (2) heat rate: Value 

Variable Curve No. percent Unit 

Output percent of rated load P er un ^ 

(a) Throttle pressure 1 lb. per sq. in. 

(J?) Throttle steam, temperature or quality j ^ . 0r 

t ly Q moisture 

(c) Exhaust pressure 1 in. Hg 

(d) Back-pressure correction 1 lb. per sq. in. 

(e) Power factor 0.05 variation 


(f) Load correction Determined from plot of test results 
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REPORT OF TEST OF RECIPROCATING STEAM ENGINES (Continued) 

Item 


23 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


32 

33 

34 

35 


36 


37 

38 

39 

40 


4! 

42 


45 


46 


METHODS OF TEST 

Description of methods other than those prescribed by the Code 

Mean Observations Derived from Log Sheets, All Calibrations Having Seen Applied 

Hun number 

Duration of test . .hr. 

Speed r.p.m.; (a) Piston speed f.p.m. 

Test made at I.Hp., B.Hp., Kw. ; percent of rating 

Throttle pressure lb. per sq. in. (abs.) 

Throttle steam temperature d.3g. F., or quality at throttle. ........... .percent 

Barometer pressure as observed in. Hg at 32° F. 

Absolute exhaust pressure: 

(a) From steam pipe diagram lb. per sq. in. (aba.) 

(b) As measured by mercury columns in. Hg 

(c) As shown by Bourdon gage lb. per sq. in. (aba.) 

Temperature at exhaust flange (if observed) deg. F. 

Absolute pressure in j ackets lb. per sq. in. (abs.) 

Temperature of condensate deg. F. 

Indicator diagrams: 1st Cyl. 2d Cyl. 3d Gyl. 

(a) Nominal cut-off, percent 

(&) Nominal release, percent 

(c) Nominal compression, percent 

(d) Mean effective pressure, lb. per sq. in 

Indicated horsepower: 

(a) Head end, I.Hp. 

(5) Crank end, I.Hp 

(c) Total, I.Hp 

(d) Total for engine 

Brake horsepower output of engine B.Hp. 

Mechanical efficiency .percent 

Net electrical output (for engine-generator set) kw. 

Thermal data: 

(a) Total heat of steam at throttle (hi) B.t.u. per lb. 

(6) Entropy of steam at throttle B.t.u. per deg. F. per lb. 

(c) Total heat of liquid at exhaust pressure (hj) B.t.u. per lb. 

(d) Heat supplied per lb. of steam (hi “ft/) B.t.u. per lb. 

( e ) Total heat per lb. after isentropic expansion to exhaust pressure (As) . - • B.t.u. per lb. 

(/) Heat available for work (hi — 713 ) B.t.u. per lb. 

Total condensate or feedwater quantity, as measured, and 

without allowances for leakages .lb. per hr. 

Additions to and deductions from measured quantity in Item 41 : Lb. per k r> 


Plus Minus 

(a) Condenser leakage 

(£>) Condensate pump leakage 

(c) Make-up water 

(d) Steam from auxiliaries. 

( e ) Piston rod and valve stem leakage 

(/) Condensate from steam j ackets 

(g) Any other leakages 

Total 


Total net steam consumption (Item 41 algebraic sum of Item 42) .lb. per hr. 

Steam consumption under test operation conditions: 

(a) Based on I.Hp. (Item 43 4- Item 36d) lb. per I.Hp.-hr. 

(&) Based on B.Hp. (Item 43 4- Item 37) lb. per U.Hp.-hr. 

(c) Based on net kw. (Item 43 - 5 - Item 39) lb. per kw.-hr. 

Heat consumption under test operating conditions: 

(a) Based on I.Hp. (Item 43 X Item 40d/Item 36d) B.t.u. per I.Hp.-hr. 

(&) Based on B.Hp. (Item 43 X Item 40d/Item 37) B.t.u. per B.Hp.-hr. 

(c) Based on net kw. output (Item 43 X Item. 40a/Item 39) B.t.u. per B.Hp.-hr. 

Corrections to reduce the measured steam flow or heat consumption 

to that under specified conditions: Percent 

< Divisor 

Plus Minus 


(a) For throttle pressure 

(&) For throttle steam temperature or quality. 

(c) For exhaust pressure 

(d) For power factor 

( 1 e ) For load correction. 

Total 

( Continued on follou.'in g page ) 
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REPORT OF TEST OF RECIPROCATING STEAM ENGINES {Continued) 

Item 


METHODS OF TEST.- ontinued. 

47 Aggregate correction divisor (product of individual divisors) 

48 Steam, consumption corrected to specified operating conditions: 

- Item 47) lb. per 

to -4- Item 47) ,Ib. per B.Hp.-hr. 

Let kvr. output (Item 44c -s- Item 47) Ib. per kw.-hr. 

49 insumption corrected to specified operating conditions: 

Based on I.Hp. (Item 48a X Tf « r " B.t.u. per I.Hp,-hr. 

Based on B.Hp. (Item 485 X 
Based on net kw. output (Item 48c . 

50 ency under specified operating conditions: 

(a) Based on I.Hp. (2545 -4- Item 49c) percent 

(b) Based on B.Hp. (2545 4- Item 495) percent 

(c) Based on net k w. output (3412 -5- Item 49c) percent 

Engine efficiency under specified operating conditio 

(а) Based on I.Hp. { 2545 -5- fTtem 40/ X Iten . percent 

(б) Based on B.Hp. {2545 -*• 

t'A on net kw. output 


ERE 

sures above 25 lb. per s 
gages or their equivalent mi 
shall be of suet si?;e J 
they may not have 

Throttle Pressure shall be measured 1 
diameter of throttle valve. Average thro 
ordinate of a pressure curve plotted against 
from end of stroke to point of cut-off. Thi 
indicator operated from reducing motion o: 


by steam engine indicator for pres- 
calibrated Bourdon or dead weight 
shall not be used- The Bourdon 
of the total scale easily can be 
% of the absolute pressure. 

indicator within, if possiDle, one 
all be obtained by determining 
ment during steam admission period 
obtained from a card drawn by an 
pipe on boiler side of 


flemscus or capiuaruy; c. v« . & 

ttion of instrument had International Standard value 
ic.; d. Difference in elevation between the barometer and the mercury- 
barometer reading shall be corrected for this difference, having first been 
iapillarity and gravity. 

e by means of a steam engine indicator attached to 

exhaust pipes at specified point and operated from reducing motion of engine. ExhauBt pressure 
shall be obtained by determining mean ordinate of a pressure curve plotted against piston position 
during steam-exhaust stroke, i.e., from a piston displacement diagram. Exhaust period shall 
extend from dead center point to instant of closure of exhaust valve or port, as determined with 
exJhaust pipe diagrams. 

Temperature Measurements shall be made by mercury-in-glass thermometers with 
etched stems. Thermometer wells (see p. 3-08) may contain fused solder, sodium nitrate 
or mercury for higher temperature ranges, or oil if temperature is so low as not to evaporate 
the oil. 

For high temperatures, measurements may be made, under written agreement, by an electric 
resistance thermometer or an iron-constantan or other suitable thermocouple with nul-reading 
potentiometer. Important temperature readings should be the mean of readings taken at two 
points close together. Discrepancies in excess of 1% above the ice point should be investigated. 

QUALITY OF STEAM shall be determined by throttling calorimeter, when, the engine 
operates without superheat; calorimeter sampling tube to be inserted in steam pipe on 
boiler side of, and adjacent to, throttle valve. 

SPEED MEASUREMENTS may be made by: a. Hand counter; b. Hand tachometer 
of mechanical weight type; c. Belted or positively-driven tachometer of mechanical 
weight type; d. Frequency meter connected to generator circuit; e. Electric tachometer; 
f. Mechanical integrating counter; all except a to be calibrated prior to test. 

For steam or heat consumption tests involving measurement of brake ox indicated horsepower 
speed shall be determined by a mechanical integrating revolution counter, positively geared or con-. 
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nected to some portion of engine or driven, ma.chi.ne. Average speed per unit of shall he 

determined, from total number of revolutions during entire test. Time of counter observation at 
beginning and end of test shall be accurate within 1 sec. 

MAXIMUM VARIATION IN OPERATING CONDITIONS shall be as follows: 

a. Throttle pressure, dt8% of absolute pressure, b. Initial steam superheat dt 25° F. 
c. Throttle quality, 2% from guarantee, d. Exhaust pressure not exceeding 2 lb. per 
sq. in., abs. Actual absolute pressure not more than. 150%, nor less than 75%, of absolute 
pressure corresponding to specified exhaust pressure. From 2.01 to 5 lb. per sq. in., abs., 
±:10% of absolute pressure. Above 5 lb. per sq. in., abs., ±5% of absolute pressure. 
e. Speed d=5%. During any one test, not more than ±2% of average speed of test. 
j. Power factor, from unity P.F. to 5% below specified value, g. Load fluctuation 
d=5%. h. Output (mean) it 5% from specified value. 

I) AT A. AND RESULTS should be reported on a suitable form. The form on p. 16-28 
is suggested in the code, but can. be modified to suit conditions. 

10. TEST CODE FOR CONDEPTSItfG APPARATUS 

Approved, 1926 

This code covers surface-, low-level jet-, barometric-, and ejector-condensing 
apparatus. 

OBJECT of test usually is: a. To determine fulfilment of manufacturer’s guarantee; 
6. To determine performance of the apparatus in part or as a whole. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS required comprise: a. Mercurial barometer. 

b. Mercurial columns for measuring vacua, the smallest scale graduations being not 
greater than 0.1 in., with vernier attachment reading to 0.01 in. c. Bourdon gages for 
measuring pressures too great for mercury manometer tubes, d. Thermometers graduated 
to 1 Ji deg. F., with maximum scale readings from 32 to 150 deg. F. for determining tem- 
peratures of circulating water, condensate and vapors; thermometers graduated by 
degrees, with maximum scale readings from 32 to 250 deg. F. for determining steam tem- 
perature. e. Tanks and platform scales for measuring water, or water meters calibrated 
in place under conditions of use. / Appliances for tests of auxiliary pumps, such as 
steam engine indicators, electrical instruments, speed indicators, etc. g. Air measuring 
devices, gasometer or calibrated orifices. 

Amount of Circulating "Water may be estimated by the heat balance method, using the 
equation 

F U — h c tc e / (p2 — 1 1 ) 

where F w — circulating water, lb. per hr.; h c — B.t.u. per lb. of steam absorbed by con- 
denser; w s = steam discharged to condenser, lb. per hr.; t i9 t% = respectively, inlet and 
outlet temperatures of circulating water. 

Location of Thermometers within the steam space should be such that they are shielded from 
direct impact of steam currents and from radiation from cold tubes. It usually is best to insert 
bare thermometers through rubber stoppers. Thermometers measuring temperature of discharge 
water should be located as far as practicable, but not more than 100 ft., from, the condenser. At 
least three thermometers uniformly spaced should be used to determine the temperature of discharge 
circulating water. 

Inlet Pressure shall be measured by mercury columns accurate to 0.01 in. mercury, corrected 
for all observable causes of error. Each column shall be mounted as near as practicable to the 
pressure hole in the conduit or casing. Extreme care shall be exercised to make piping and joints 
between the column and pressure hole air-tight. Each column must be so mounted as to be as 
free as possible from vibration. 

If conduit connecting turbine exhaust nozzle and condenser inlet nozzle is approximately straight, 
inlet pressure shall be measured as far as possible from turbine exhaust flange (toward the con- 
denser) and at a distance from the condenser inlet flange (toward the turbine) not to exceed three 
diameters of a circle of area equal to that of the inlet conduit. Each column shall be connected 
to a static pressure hole normal to the inner wall of the conduit and not smaller than 1 / 2 -in. standard 
iron pipe size. There shall be approximately one such hole and column for each 16 sq.ft, of inlet 
conduit area, but not less than 2 nor more than 6 columns. Pressure holes shall be distributed 
uniformly around the periphery of the conduit. 

If there is no straight conduit between turbine and condenser, pressure holes shall be located 
within 12 in. of the plane of the face of the condenser inlet flange at that plane where steam flow 
is most likely to be smooth. 

Readings of all Mercury Columns, corrected to inches of mercury at 32 deg. F., shall be averaged 
and subtracted from, a similarly corrected reading of a mercury barometer to give absolute exhaust 
pressure. Correction must be made for any difference in elevation of barometer and mercury 
oolumns. 

PREPARATIONS. — Dimensions and physical condition of condenser and auxiliaries 
should be ascertained. All foul tube surfaces, both inner and outer, should be thoroughly 
cleaned. Quantity of leakage from water to steam spaces of surface condensers should 
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be determined by measuring water discharged from condensate pump with all steam, 
shut off from entering condenser, the normal quantity of circulating water being in use 
and all other conditions normal. Leakage so revealed should be rectified before proceeding 
with test, unless precluded by the object in view. 

Leakage test should continue for at least one hour after normal conditions are established. 
Leakage so determined should he deducted from total condensate measured on main test. If 
leakage exceeds 1% of the normal capacity of condenser, test should be stopped until it is reduced 
to the stated figure. The average of a leakage test made before and after the main test may be 
considered as condenser leakage. 

By filling a surface condenser shell and its connections with water at a temperature approximately 
that of surrounding air, and under slight pressure, air leaks will be revealed. The quantity of air 
removed from the condenser shall be measured by gasometer or other approved apparatus. The 
tightness of steam valves and pistons of steam-driven auxiliaries may be ascertained by standing 
leakage tests. 

OPERATING- CONDITIONS, such as speed of auxiliaries, degree of vacuum, to be 
carried, quantity of circulation, or injection water needed, should be determined prior to 
beginning of main test; these conditions should prevail throughout the test. Since con- 
denser performance depends on amount of air leakage, which the condenser manufacturer 
does not fully control, a definite air handling capacity of the air-removing apparatus 
must be assumed. Separate or shop tests of such apparatus often are desirable. 

STARTING, STOPPING AND DURATION of a condenser test should follow the 
same rules that govern a steam engine or turbine test. 

Surface Condenser Tests should determine the quantity of steam condensed by col- 
lecting and weighing the condensate and correcting the total as measured for leakage. 

Jet Condenser Tests, including those of the barometric tyre, may be made by measur- 
ing feedwater consumption and correcting for drips, leakage of boilers and piping, and for 
steam which is not supplied to the condenser. 

Such steam preferably should be taken from isolated boilers. It may be determined approx- 
imately by steam meter measurement if the meter is calibrated in place and under conditions of use, 
or by calculation of the heat given, to the inj ection water if determined. 

Circulating water may be measured by discharge into an open tank with a V-notch or rectangular 
weir, or by an orifice inserted in a discharge pipe. These indirect methods must be considered as 
only approximate. 

Quantity of steam consumed by auxiliaries may be found by connecting them to a surface 
condenser and measuring the condensate, or by water glass tests made at a time when they can be 
operated independently and preferably taking steam from a single boiler. 

CALCULATION OF RESULTS. — Heat Supplied to Condenser per hour depends on 
heat content of steam as delivered to condenser. Heat supplied to condenser is heat 
supplied to prime-mover exhausting into the condenser, less that converted into work 
and that lost by generator losses, friction, radiation, and other wastes not readily deter- 
mined. It is expresed by the following formulas (where condenser is bolted direct to 
turbine exhaust opening): 

For a simple non-bleeding, non-reheating turbine 

ha — ht (3413//* Cme ) . . [l] 

For a reheat, non-bleeder turbine 

A- - h + W - /ti 1 ) - (3413/A 0me) [2] 

in which the expression (hz 1 — is repeated for each stage of rehea ting . 

For a bleeder non-reheat turbine 

= (htJ?d/X) — (3413 E 1 A 1 -f j 4~ t h n )/X\ [3] 

For a bleeder and reheat turbine 

ft x = [{(h t F d jX) 4- {F d - w)(Ji 2 l - ki 1 )}/^] ~ (3413 Kj^ s X) 

( (w>i hi 4- hz -4- • . . Wft h n ) JX j [4] 

where h x — B.t.u. per lb. of steam at prime-mover exhaust; ht — B.t.u. per lb. of steam 
at prime-mover throttle; F s — steam supplied to throttle of prime-mover, lb. per kw.-hr.; 
eme = mechanical and electrical efficiency of prime mover complete including all losses; 
hz 1 = B.t.u. per lb. of steam at point of re-entrance to turbine after reheating; hi 1 — B.t.u. 
per lb. of steam after partial expansion, in turbine, at point of extraction for reheat. 
Fd — total steam supplied to throttle of prime mover, lb. per hr.; w lt w 2 . . . u?« — respec- 
tively, steam bled from first, second and nth bleeder point of turbine, lb. per hr.; vo = total 
steam bled from turbine at all bleeding points between throttle and point of reheating, 
lb. per hr., in a bleeder and reheat turbine; hi, hz . . . k n = B.t.u. per lb. of steam at 
first, second and nth bleeder point of the turbine; K = load on prime-mover, kw.; 
X = {Fd — (wi 4- wz . . . + w^}. 
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DATA AND RESULTS OT COBDENSOTG-APPARATOS TESTS 

(Abridged) 

Item 

DESCRIPTIONS AND DIMENSIONS, ETC. 

Unit number 

How long in service? 

When were tubes last cleaned (surface type)? 

Condensing steam from No size make type (horizontal or 

vertical) turbine or engine 

Type condenser (horizontal or vertical — jet or surface): 

(a) Material, shape and overall dimensions of shell 

<&) Weight of condenser, empty (c) including circulating water lb. 

(d) Vacuum breaker — type and description 

10 Distance from prime-mover exhaust flange to condenser exhaust opening; size of connect- 
ing pipe; fittings and valves in same 

Exhaust relief valves: Size, make and location 

Source of supply and analysis of circulating or injection water 

Surface Condenser 

(1) Standard type, water inside tubes; (2) Water- works type, water outside tubes. 

Number of passes (water, if type 1) (steam, if type 2) 

Amount of effective cooling surface (including air cooler but excluding tube head area 
and internal heater) measured (type 1) on outside of tubes; (type 2) on inside . . sq. ft. 

Amount of effective heating surface in internal heater sq. ft. 

Amount of effective cooling surface in air cooler sq. ft. 

Diameter, gage, material and length of tubes between heads 

Number of tubes in passes ; 1st ; 2nd ; 3rd ; 4th 

Dimensions, shape and material of tube head, and total area, sq. ft., of each tube head 

in steam space (before drilling for tubes) 

Number, material and total thickness of support plates 

Tube-head area in contact with steam percent 

Condition of tube surface (as to cleanliness) 

Low-bead Jet, Barometric or Ejector Condenser, 3/4 Parallel-flow or Counter-current 

Approximate volume of space available for condensation cu. ft. 

Type of -water distributor (jet or gravity) 

Number and type of j ets 

Circulating Pump of Surface Condenser, or Removal (or Tail) Pump of Low-head Jet 
Condenser, or Injection Pump of Barometric or Ejector Condenser 

Type, horizontal or vertical, centrifugal or reciprocating 

Number of stages if centrifugal — single or duplex — single or double suction . . 

Type and r.p.m. of drive (engine, turbine or motor) 

Dated horsepower, dimensions of cylinders and stroke of reciprocating apparatus 

Size of all pipe openings. - 

Air-vapor Removal Apparatus 

Reciprocating Dry Vacuum Pump 

Type (horizontal or vertical) number of stages 

Type of drive (steam cylinder or motor) 

Size; (a) Diam. steam cylinder and stroke .in. (&) Diam. air cylinder, 1st stage 

in. (c) Dianr. air cylinder, 2nd stage in. (cf) Diam. of piston rods, 

air cylinders. . in. (e) Diam. of piston rods, steam cylinders in. 

34 Actual air piston displacement per revolution cu. ft. 

35 Clearance, in percent of air piston displacement 

Hydraulic Type 

36 Type and trade name 

37 Size, including supply pump if separate - • - • - 

38 Type of drive (engine, turbine or naotor) LHp. or B.Hp. and speed 

39 Size of all pipe openings - 

Steam-jet or Ejector Ti/pe 

-40 Type, trade name, number of Btages. . 

-41 Number and sizes of precooler, intercooler and aftercooler (jet or surface); amount 
of surface in each, sci. ft 

42 Size of steam and water connections. . - — 

43 Are single or multi-nozzles used in ejectors? - 

Condensate Pump 

44 Type — horizontal or vertical — number of stages — 

45 Size of suction and discharge openings — 

46 Type of drive (engine, turbine or motor), I.Hp. or B.Hp. and speed 

( Continued cn following, page) 
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CONDENSING APPARATUS TESTS ( Continued ) 


Item 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 


83 

84 

85 

86 


Duration of test 


TEST DATA AND RESULTS 


hr. 


Steam Supply 

Load on prime-mover or other apparatus exhausting to condenser I.Hp. or kw. 

Heat equivalent of -work per hour B.t.u. 

Steam pressure at main throttle lb. 

Quality of steam at main throttle percent moisture or deg. superheat 

Quantity of steam entering condenser It. 

Quantity of steam at throttle of each auxiliary, if required It- 

AVERAGE PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES 

Barometric reading as observed in. Hg deg. E. 

(a) Temperature of barometer deg. E. 

Barometric pressure as corrected in. Hg at 32° E. 

Temperature of atmospheric air deg. E. 

(a) Relative humidity - percent 

Absolute pressure at exhaust flange of steam leaving prime-mover. ..... in. Hg at 32° E. 

Absolute pressure at inlet flange of steam entering condenser in. Hg at 32° F. 

Saturated-steam temperature corresponding to this pressure deg. E. 

Measured temperature of same deg. F. 

Absolute pressure at air-removal flange in. Hg at 32° F. 

Absolute pressure at air-removal suction nozzle in. Hg at 32° F. 


Surface Condenser 

Total steam delivered to prime-mover or other apparatus exhausting to condenser, 

as measured ." lb.; (fl) Hate per hr..,. lb. 

Total steam bled from 1st bleeder connection lb.; (a) Hate per hr lb. 

Total steam bled from 2nd bleeder connection lb. ; (a) Hate per hr lb. 

Total steam bled from nth bleeder connection lb.; (a) Hate per hr lb. 

Total water delivered by hotwell pump lb. ; (a) Hate per hr lb. 

Water leakage including steam from Beals per hr. lb. 

(a) Immediately prior to test lb.; (b) Immediately after test lb. 

(c) Average leakage — corrected to rate per hr lb. 

Prime-mover steam condensed by condenser lb.; (a) Hate per hr... lb. 

Temperature of circulating water: 

(a) Entering condenser. deg. F. 

(b) Leaving 1st pass ; 2nd pass ; 3rd pass deg. F. 

(c) Leaving condenser, . - ’. deg. F. 

Temperature of condensate in hotwell deg. F. 

Temperature of condensate leaving internal heater — if any deg. F. 

Quantity, temperature, etc., of make-up water introduced to condenser or hotwell 


Circulating Pump 

Circulating water (measured if possible) gal. per min. 

Circulating- water pressure above or below atmospheric: 

(a) At condenser inlet nozzle ; (6) At outlet nozzle. lb. per sq. in. 

(c) Difference in level between circulating nozzles center lines. ft. 

(d) Met condensing-circulaiing friction lb. per sq. in. 

Piston speed (or r.p.m. if centrifugal) ft. per min. 

Pressure: (a) at pump intake nozzle ; (t>) at discharge lb. per sq. in. 

(c) Difference in level of gages ft. 

Id) Total corrected pumping head lb. per sq. in. 

Absolute pressure: (a) at throttle ; (6) at exhaust nozzle lb. per sq. in. 

(c) Quality of steam at throttle, percent moisture or deg. superheat 

Total I.Hp. or B.Hp. (or electrical Hp. if motor driven) 

Weight of steam consumed per hour lb. 


Jet, Barometric or Ejector Condensers 

Amount of water handled by injection or removal pump 

Temperature of injection water, deg. F.: 

(a) entering condenser ; (b) leaving condenser. 

Absolute pressure of injection water in distributing box at inlet flange. . . 

(a) Height of same above center line of pump 

Pump pressure (by gage): (a) discharge ; (b) intake 

(c) Difference in level between center of gages 

(d) Water level in condenser or hotwell above center line of pump. . 

Correct total pumping head 

Speed of pump 


gal. per min, 


lb. per sq.in. 

ft. 

lb. per sq. in. 

ft. 

ft. 

lb. per sq. in. 
r.p.m. 
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APPARATUS TESTS (Continued') 


Item 


AIR-VAPOR REMOVAL APPARATUS. ALL TYPES OF RE CIPRO C ATT NT <3- DRY 
VACUUM PUMPS, STEAM OR MOTOR DRIVEN. ALL TYPES OF HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, STEAM OR MOTOR DRIVEN 

87 Steam conditions: 

Absolute pressure at: 

(a) Throttle ; (&) steam exhaust nozzle lb. per sq. In. 

(c) Quality of steam at throttle, percent moisture or deg. superheat 

(d) Weight of steam consumed lb. per hr. 

88 Air-vapor pressures and temperatures: 

<a) Absolute pressure at pump suction nozzle. in. Hg at 32° F. 

(6) Temperature of air-vapor at auction nozzle deg. F. 

(c) Lowest absolute pressure with closed suction. (Determine before 
or after main test, under test conditions.) in. Hg at 32° F. 

89 Horsepowers of drivers: 

(a) Reciprocating steam cylinders I.Hp. ; (6) Turbine.... B.Hp. 

(c) Power input if motor driven kw. 

(1) Speed of motor i.p.m. (2) Efficiency of motor percent 

90 Reciprocating dry vacuum pumps: 

(a) Horsepower of vacuum cylinders I.Hp. 

(&) Speed r.p.m. or Btrokes per min. 

(c) Displacement of piston cu. ft- per min. 

(d) Mechanical efficiency of pump percent 

Temperature of jacket cooling water: 

(e) entering ;(/) leaving deg. F. 

(g) Amount of jacket cooling water. lb. per hr. 

(h) Temperature of air-vapor at pump discharge nozzle deg. F. 

Hydra ulio type vacuum pump: 

(a) Speed of pump r.p.m. 

Temperature of hurling water: (&) entering ; (c) leaving deg. F. 

(d) Amount of hurling water circulated gal. per min. 

Absolute pressure of hurling water: 

(e) at pump suction nozzle ; (f) at discharge nozzle lb. persq. in. 

Hurling water make-up: 

(g) amount gal. per min.; (7i) temperature deg. F. 

92 Steam air ejector: (a) Absolute steam pressure at ejector throttle lb. per sq. in. 

(&) Quality of steam at ejeotor throttle deg. F. superheat or percent moisture 

Steam used in nozzles: (c) 1st stage ; (d) 2nd stage lb. per hr. 

Absolute air-vapor pressure at suction nozzles: 

(e) main ;(/) 2nd stage in. Hg at 32° F. 

Temperature of air-vapor at suction nozzles: 

(g) main ; ( h ) 2nd stage deg. F. 

Temperature of intercooler water: (i) ; (j) leaving deg. F. 

(fc) Amount of water used in intercooler gal. per min. 

(l) Amount of condensate leaving intercooler (if surface) - . deg. F. 

(m) Temperature of condensate leaving intercooler deg. F. 

(n) Absolute pressure at exhaust nozzle lb. per sq. in. 

(O) Temperature at exhaust nozzle deg. F. 

93 Actual amount of air discharged (measured by gasometer or orifice) 

cu. ft. per min. at 60° F. and 14.7 lb. 

Condensate Pump 

Speed of pump r.p.m. 

Heat contained in condensate above 32° F B.t.u. 

Total amount of water handled per hour lb.; (a) Rate per min gal. 

Water pressures (corrected to center line of pump) : 

(i a ) Pump discharge : (&) Pump suction ft. 

(c) Total head on pump 

\d) Water level in condenser or hotwell above center line of pump ft. 

98 Water horsepower from above ^P- 

99 Power required to drive, if motor-driven B.Hp. 

100 Absolute pressure: (a) at throttle ; (b) at exhaust • lb, persq. in. 

1 01 Quality of steam percent moisture or deg. F. superheat 

102 Steam required to drive lb. per hr. 

GENERAL RESULTS OF TESTS 

103 Steam condensed per hour: 

(a) Guarantee. - I (&) Test (Item 69ct) lb. 

104 Absolute pressure at condenser exhaust nozzle: 

(a) Guarantee : (jO Test (Item 58) 


in. Hg at 32° F 


( Continued on following page ) 
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CONDENSING APPARATUS TESTS (Continued) 

Item 


105 

106 


107 


I OS 
109 


no 

in 


112 


113 


114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 


121 

122 

123 


In using the above formulas to determine heat absorbed by the condenser, the heat 
carried away by the condensate should be subtracted from the heat absorbed by the 
condenser. 

he — h x — ( tc — 32) [5] 

•where h c — B.t.u.. per lb. of exhaust steam absorbed by condenser and carried away by 
circulating water; t c = temperature of condensate. 

If prime-mover steam rate is given in lb. per Hp.-hr., the constant 2545 must be 
substituted for constant 3413. Value of e varies with type and size of prime mover and 
should be obtained from the turbine manufacturer. 

HEAT TRANSFER IN SURFACE CONDENSER is the measure of performance and 
is expressed in B.t.u. transmitted per sq. ft. of tube surface per hr. per degree mean dif- 
ference in temperature between the two sides of the tube. 

Arithmetical mean difference = t 3 — {(£2 H- h)/2} 

Logarithmic mean difference — (£3 — <i)/log f {(t a — £ 1 ) J(t a — £ 2 ) ) 
where t 8 = temperature in steam space, t h f 2 = respectively, temperature of incoming 
and outgoing circulating water. Both arithmetical and logarithmic mean temperature 
differences should be calculated in order to make comparison possible with all other tests. 

Data and Results should be reported in accordance with the form on p. 16—33. 

11. TEST CODE FOR RECIPROCATING STEAM-DRIVEN 
DISPLACEMENT PUMPS 

Approved, 1925 

This code applies to tests to determine performance of pump and engine, including 
reheaters, heaters and jackets, if any, and jacket pumps, circulating pumps, condensate 
pumps, and vacuum pumps which are concerned in their operation. 

MEASUREMENTS. — a. Amount of water pumped, lb. b. Average total head, ft. 
c. Amount of steam supplied, lb., or amount of heat supplied, B.t.u. 

Standard units for volume, head and power are the same as those used for centrifugal 
pumps. See p. 16-41. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS required for performance tests include: 

Tanks and platform scales for weighing ■water, b. Graduated scales attached to water glasses 
of boilers if feedwater is measured, c. Pressure gages, vacuum gages, thermometers with suitable 
wells, d. Steam calorimeter, e. Barometer, /. Revolution counter or other speed ™ on-Mirinn 
device, g. Indicators, h. Planirueter. i. Deadweight gage tester. 


GENERAL RESULTS OR TESTS — Continued 

Temperature corresponding to test pressure (Item 59) deg, p_ 

Temperature of condensate in hotwell: 

(a) Guarantee ; (b) Test (Item 71) deg. F. 

Temperature of entering condensing water: 

(а) Guarantee ; ( 6 ) Test (Item. 70a) deg. F. 

Quantity of condensing water*, (a) Guarantee ; ( 6 ) Test gal. per min! 

Amount of free air handled by air pump: 

( .a ) Guarantee ; (b) Test (Item 93) cu, ft. per min. at 60° F. and 14.7 lb. 

Total heat delivery to prime mover: (From Items 48 to 52) B.t.u. per hr. 

Total heat: 

(fi) Carried to condenser by exhaust steam (Formulas 1 to 4) . . B.t.u. per hr, 

( б ) Carried from condenser by condensate (Items 67 to 71) B.t.u. per hr! 

(c) Absorbed by condensing water (Items 70 to 74) B.t.u, per hr. 

Steam supplied to auxiliaries : 

< a ) Absolute pressure at throttle lb. per Bq. in. 

(5) Quality of steam percent moisture or deg. F. superheat 

Steam consumed by auxiliaries : (a) Guarantee *,(£>) Test lb. per hr. 

(c) Percent of steam delivered to condenser percent 

I.Hp. or B.Hp. of auxiliaries: (ja) Guarantee ; (5) Test Hp. 

Mechanical efficiency of circulating or tail pump (Items 74 to 85) percent 

Mechanical efficiency of condensate pump (Items 98 to 102) percent 

Mechanical efficiency of air removal pump percent 

Volumetric efficiency of air removal pump ' percent 

Average velocity of cirexilating water through tubes ft. per sec. 

Heat transfer per deg. difference of temperature per sq. ft. per hr. (based 
on total surface) : 

(a) Using arithmetical mean ; (5) Using logarithmic mean B.t.u. 

Steam condensed per sq. ft. of total surface per hr. (Item 52 - 3 - Item 14) it. 

Circulating water per lb. of steam condensed (Item 74 -r- Item 69a) It, 

Circulating water per sq. ft. of total condenser surface (Item 74-4- 

T+^tv, 1 A\ ,, 
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G&ge on discharge main should. be attached, near pump discharge nozzle; that on suction main 
near suction nozzle. Gages should be at an angle of 90° to direction of flow, and should be provided 
with valves and pet cock air vents. When a suction or discharge surface condenser forms part of 
the unit under test, water-head readings should be made outside of and beyond condenser. 

LEAKAGE TEST to determine tightness of suction and discharge valves and plunger 
packing should be made by applying specified discharge pressure and observing leakage 
through a handhole or manhole on suction side. If leakage is sufficient to affect capacity, 
conditions should be corrected before proceeding with test. 

QUANTITY OE WATER PUMPER should be determined by computi ng actual 
plunger displacement in gallons or cubic feet. If possible, total pumpage should be 
checked by V enturi tubes, pitometer, weir, calibrated orifice, etc. In direct-acting pumps, 
actual stroke of each plunger must be determined by graduated stroke scales. 

DURATION OF TEST should be not less than 8 hr. when surface condenser measure- 
ment is used, and 10 hr. if steam consumption is determined by measuring feedwater to 
the boiler. 

RECORDS- — Instruments should be read at least every 15 min.., and indicator cards 
taken from each end of each cylinder once each hour with uniform conditions, and oftener 
if conditions vary. 

Throttle Pressure in steam pipe is that shown hy a calibrated gage on the steam pipe, 
1 l / 2-2 diameters from the throttle. 

CALCULATION OE RESULTS. — Steam Rate is reported as the actual steam rate 
as measured. Estimated steam also is reported as corrected for pressure, quality or vacuum 
in accordance with correction factors based on data obtained from engine under test. 

Heat Supplied is the total heat content of steam entering the engine and its auxiliaries, 
less total heat returnable from engine and auxiliaries to the boiler as follows: a. In con- 
densate from air pump. b. In any feedwater heater using exhaust steam or steam from 
working charge of the engine, c. In high-temperature jacket and other drain water. 

Total Head is the sum of the discharge head and suction head when suction main is 
under vacuum, and the difference between discharge head and suction head when suc- 
tion main is under pressure. 

Discharge Head is the sum of the head in ft. shown by the gage on the discharge 
main and the vertical distance between the center of the gage (Bourdon spring type) or 
lower surface of the mercury (mercury type) above center line of pump cylinder. If gage 
be located below the center line, the distance is to be subtracted instead of added. 

Suction, head is the difference between pressure, in feet, shown by suction gage and 
vertical distance, in feet, between center of gage on suction main (Bourdon type), or 
lower surface of the mercury (mercury type), and the datum line. 

Suction lift is the sum of the reading, in feet, shown by gage on suction main and the 
vertical (distance, in feet, between datum line and point of connection of gage to suction 
pipe. Should point of connection be above datum line, distance should be subtracted 
instead of added. 

CAPACITY by displacement is found by 

Q — A'XL'Xn'X 144=0 = cu. ft. per 24 hr.; Qi — 7.48 Q = U. S. gal. per 24 hr. 
where A = net or effective area of all plungers, sq. ft.; A = length of stroke, ft.; n = num- 
ber of discharge strokes per min. 

WATER HORSEPOWER is found by 

Hp.to = (v> XH)/1, 980,000 

where w = weight of water pumped, lb. per hr., H — average total dynamic head, ft. 

ENGINE INDICATED HORSEPOWER for entire test is found by dividing average 
water horsepower by average hydraulic and mechanical efficiency of the entire unit. 

DUTY FOR 1000 LB. OF STEAM in foot-pounds of work done is 
W s = {{W X H)/v> s ) X 1000 

where W 3 — duty per 1000 lb. of steam, ft.-lb. ; W — weight of water pumped during test, 
lb.; H = average total dynamic head, ft.; iv s = steam supplied during test, lb. 

DUTY PER 1 , 000,000 E.T.U. in foot-pounds of work done is 

Wh — (TT X m/H s X 1,000,000 

where Wh = duty per million B.t.u. ; H s = total number of B.t.u. supplied. Other nota- 
tion as before. 

FRICTION AND MECHANICAL EFFICIENCIES. — Average combined hydraulic 
and mechanical efficiency of the entire unit is 100 times the average of the ratios of 
instantaneous water horsepower to engine indicated horsepower shown by all normal 
indicator cards taken during test. 

DATA AND RESULTS should be reported in accordance with the form on p. 16-38. 
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TATA ANT RESULTS OF RECIPROCATING STEAM-DRIVEN DISPLACEMENT 

PtTMP TEST 

Item 

DESCRIPTION AND GENERAL DIMENSIONS 

8 Type of unit. - 

9 Number of steam cylinders * * 

10 Diameter of steam cylinders: h.p in.; i.p in.; . „l.p 

1 1 Diameter of steam piston rods in. 

1 2 Stroke of steam pistons in. 

1 3 Plungers, number 

- 14 Single or double-acting 

1 5 Inside or outside packed 

1 6 Diameter of plungers in. 

1 7 Stroke of plungers in. 

1 8 Diameter of plunger rods (if any) - in. 

1 9 Net area of each plunger eq. ft. 

20 Type of condenser 

21 Location of condenser 

22 Cooling surface in condenser. . . sq. ft. 

23 Type and size of condenser pumps 

24 Type and size of any exhaust or receiver, feedwater heaters, steam reheaters and jacket 

pumps or other auxiliaries forming part of the unit 

Pressures TEST BATA. AND RESTJLTS 

Steam pressure at throttle. lb. per cq. in. 

First receiver pressure lb. per sq. in. 

Second receiver pressure lb. per sq. in. 

H. p. jacket - lb. per sq. in. 

I. p. jacket. . lb. per sq. in. 

L.p. jacket lb. per sq. in. 

Barometer in. Hg lb. per sq. in. 

Corresponding absolute pressure. lb, per sq. in. 

Vacuum in exhaust pipe near l.p. cylinder in. Hg lb. per sq. in. 

Corresponding absolute pressure near l.p. cylinder lb. per sq. in. 

Vacuum in condenser in. Hg lb. per sq. in. 

Corresponding absolute pressure in condenser lb. per sq. in. 

Temperatures 

Steam at throttle valve deg. F. 

Exhaust steam - deg. F. 

Water pumped deg. F. 

Condensate leaving surface condenser deg. F. 

Condensate or feedwater entering feedwater heaters deg. F. 

Condensate or feedwater leaving feedwater heaters deg. F. 

Temperature rise in feedwater heaters deg. F. 

Condensate from jackets deg. F. 

Condensate leaving 1st receiver deg. F. 

Condensate leaving 2nd receiver deg. F. 

Condensate from other drains deg. F. 

Engine-room air deg. F. 

External air - deg. F. 

Total Head 

Discharge by gage lb. per sq. in. 

Equivalent discharge head ft. of water 

Vacuum or pressure shown by gage on suction main ft. of water 

Discharge head referred to datum line ft. of water 

Suction head or suction vacuum referred to datum line ft. of water 

Total dynamic head pumped against ft. of water 

Actual suction lift (if any) measured to highest point of discharge valve 

deck ft. of water 

Quality of Steam Hear Throttle 

Dryness factor of steam. percent 

Superheat in steam (if any) deg. F. 

Total Steam Quantities 

Total steam, as measured, supplied to engine and the auxiliaries concerned in its 

operation as specified lb. 

Correction factor conforming to conditions agreed upon percent 

Total estimated steam supplied conforming to conditions agreed upon lb. 

Total Pump Quantities 

Total quantity of water pumped by plunger displacement U. S. gal. or cu. ft. 

Equi valent total weight of water pumped lb. 

Total quantity of water pumped as shown by other means of 

measurement . TJ. S. gal. or cu. ft. 
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TESTS OF RECIPROCATING STEAM-DRIVEN PUMPS (Continued) 

Item 

TEST PATA AHD RESULTS — Continued 
Hourly Steam Quantities 

65 Steam, as measured, supplied per hour lb. 

66 Estimated steam supplied per hour lb. 

Hourly Pump Quantities 

67 Quantity of water pumped per hour, by plunger displacement U. S. gal. or cu. ft. 

68 Equivalent weight of water pumped per hour, lb. 

69 Quantity of water pumped per hour, as shown by other means of 

measurement U. S. gal. or cu. ft. 

70 Slip, in percentage of plunger displacement percent 

Heat Supplied (Based on steam supplied, as measured, Item 59) 

7 1 Total heat per pound of steam at throttle B.t.u. 

72 Total heat in steam supplied B.t.u. 

73 Total heat returnable from engine to boiler B.t.u. 

74 Net heat supplied B.t.u. 

75 Net total heat supplied per hour B.t.u. 

Heat Supplied (Based on total estimated steam r Item 61) 

76 Total heat per pound of steam at throttle B.t.u. 

77 Total heat in steam supplied B.t.u. 

78 Total heat returnable from engine to boiler B.t.u. 

79 Net heat supplied B.t.u. 

80 Net total beat supplied per hour B.t.u. 

Speed 

8 1 Total number of resolutions 

82 Total number of single strokes 

83 Actual length of stroke, if direct-acting ft. 

84 ^Revolutions per minute r.p.m. 

8 5 Single strokes per minute . 

86 Piston and plunger speed per minute ft. per min. 

Power 

87 Total work done during test ft. -lb. 

88 Water horsepower W.Hp. 

89 Combined hydraulic and mechanical efficiency percent 

90 Indicated steam horsepower I.Hp. 

91 Mean effective pressure (referred to l.p. cylinder if multi-expansion 

engine) lb. per sq. in. 

92 Indicated water horsepower I.W.Hp. 

Economy Results (Based on steam supplied, as measured, Item 65) 

93 Steam supplied per I.Hp.-hr lb. 

94 Heat supplied per I.Hp.-hr. B.t.u. 

9 5 Heat supplied per W.Hp-hr B.t.u. 

Economy Results (Based on estimated steam* Item 66) 

96 Steam supplied per I.Hp.-hr lb. 

97 Heat supplied per I.Hp.-hr B.t.u. 

98 Heat supplied per water Hp.-hr B.t.u. 

Efficiency Results 

99 Thermal efficiency (referred to I.Hp.) based on steam as measured (2545 *■ 

Item 94) - percent 

100 Thermal efficiency (referred to I.Hp.) based on estimated steam * (2545 -j- 

ltem 97) percent 

Duty 

10 1 Duty per 1 000 lb. of steam as measured ft.-lb. 

102* Duty per 1000 lb. of estimated steam ft.-lb. 

103 Duty per 1,000,009 B.t.u. based on steam supplied, as measured ft.-lb. 

104 Duty per 1,000,00 0 B.t.u. based on estimated steam ft.-lb 


* The correction factor used shall be stated in percentage, and the basis and method of deter- 
mining it described. 
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12. TEST CODE FOR CENTRIFUGAL AND ROTARY PUMPS 

Approved, 1927 

This code applies to tests for determining performance of pump only. It does not 
apply to performance of piping, driving apparatus or other auxiliaries, except as they may 

^ INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS required for measuring the head of water and 

SPC ^m^“eolumn or gage glass. 1. Pressure gage. o. Vacuum gage. d. Mercury columu. 

*• ^t^mteaudlppira^uffrmMsuring the quantity of water and amount of power input 

dep OP ERATIHG CONDITIONS are : a. Quantity of water delivered ly pump. l>. Total 

dy ^d Sway. as nearly constant and as nearly equal to nominal deigned 

firmed as oossible. Prevailing total dynamic head under operating conditions may not be the 
j • j Tf nossible it should he brought to designed value by throttling by means of a 

vSv 8 e in the disoharge hne or other methods applicable to the local conditions. Throttling by a 
^ve Sn the Action hue close to the pump is not permissible. If operating head is greater than 
design, head, additional delivery openings in discharge mams at a lower elevation wll lower the 
operating head. Side outlets between pump and point of measurement of discharge should be 

blai Each of the various measurements for a given run shall be computed by averaging a 
series of instantaneous readings taken simultaneously at equal time mte: rvals Extreme 
fluctuations at any instant should be noted. The number of readings shaU be such that 
the elimination or addition of a single reading, representing a maximum swing of the instru- 
ment, shall not affect the average by more than 1%. 




Tig. 1 6 

Bourdon. Gages. Absolute Suction Head above Atmospheric Pressure 



Suction. Lift at Datum 



2 3 =Feet of mercury 
t/2 _t r* $= Specific gravity 

KjS of mercury 


Fig. 3 Fig. 3A. Alternative to Fig. c 

Bourdon Gages. Absolute Suction Head below Atmospheric Pressure 
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HYDRAULIC AND MECHANICAL CONDITION'S.— The unit stall be in the best 
possible mechanical condition with bearings, stuffing boxes and internal running clearances 
properly adjusted. The water to be handled shall be clear cold water, free of air, gases or 
suspended solids. Unless otherwise stipulated, temperature of water during test shall not 
exceed 85° F. 

For pumps handling fluids other than water, suitable corrections shall he made, depending on 
characteristics of the fluid; specific gravity and viscosity, referred to -water, and boiling point, 
shall be determined. The dry weight and volume of solids in suspension, and the total weight and 
volume of the mixture shall be determined. Formulas in the code are based on the use of water 
-whose specific gravity is unity. 

DURATION OF TEST depends on method of drivnng pump, on method used to meas- 
ure discharge, and also on how completely pump characteristic is determined. In deter- 
mining characteristic, capacity should be varied in steps covering a range of at least 10 to 
15% above and below normal tested delivery of pump, and curves plotted of the results. 

STANDARD UNITS FOR VOLUME HEAD AND POWER.— The Standard Unit for 
Volume is the U. S. gallon or the cubic foot- The gallon unit is expressed in gallons per min. 
(g-P* 1 *!.) or million gallons per day of 24 hours (m.g.d.). 

The cubic foot unit is expressed in cu. ft. per sec. One U. S. gallon = 231 cu. in. For tempera- 
tures not exceeding 85® F, specific gravity of water may be taken as unity. (For more exact com- 
putations, the specific gravity may be calculated by means of the weights of water at various 
temperatures as given in Table 2, p. 2-04.) 

In computations, the following relations shall be used. 1 cu. ft. = 7.4805 gal.; 1 cu. ft. per 
sec. = 448.83 gal. per min.; 694.45 gal. per min. = 1,000,000 gal. per day of 24 hr. 

The Unit for Measuring Head shall be "the foot. 1 lb. per sq. in. = 144 -4- weight of 
1 cu. ft. of liquid- For water whose specific gravity is unity, 1 lb. per sq. in. = 2.307 ft. 

When the temperature of water is sueh that the 
-weight per cubic foot varies from 62.43 lb., or when 
liquid other than water is handled, the reading of 
gages calibrated in lb. per sq. in. must be corrected 
by dividing the reading by the specific gravity and 
multiplying by 2.307. 
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The Unit of Power shall be the horsepower (550 ft.-Ib. per sec.) delivered to the pump 
ed as shaft-horsepower. (S.Hp.) 

UTS 03? QUANTITY OF WATER are primary ox secondary. The 
.easurement by volume or weight. Secondary methods, more 
at by weir, "Venturi meter, nozzle, or Pitot tube. 
Lstalled as either the coefficient of tb 


by the primp. It is the 
nozzles, taking into acco 
fixed datum, and any differe 
standard method of measuring 
reading of surface elevation. If 
mercury ox other fluid gage 
must be attached by a smooth- 
right angles to the direction of flow, 
For great accuracy when the v 
ometers instead of 
•under actual co. 


ump. 

-Net total head is the total dynamic head produced 
between the absolute head at discharge and suction 
nee in elevation of these nozzles with respect to a 
velocity heads at points of measurement. The 
use of a water column or gage glass giving direct 
ble, indirect methods may be used, as a 
very gage or pressure measuring device 
1/4 in., diam., whose axis is at 
with the inside of the conduit, 
operates is 50 ft. or less. 
Mercury gages shall 

aili 


comparison with the height of the water column. 


Center Line of Pump 


Center Line of Pump- 




Fia. 7. Differential Gage, Bourdon Type Fig. 8. Differential Gage, Mercury TT-tube. 

Suction Head above or below Atmos- 
pheric Pressure. Discharge Head above 
Atmospheric Pressure 
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Total Dynamic Head may be expressed by the formula 


where H = total dynamic head; ffd — absolute discharge pressure head, ft,; iT s — abso- 
lute suction pressure head, ft.; T r d, V s , = respectively mean discharge and suction 
velocity, ft. per sec., g ~ acceleration due to gravity, = 32.2. 

£td — hd' -h h a ; H & = h & ' -f* h a — — h/ f -{- h a 
where h a — atmospheric pressure head, ft,, corresponding to barometer; hd = discharge 
gage reading, ft., h/ = discharge gage reading, ft., corrected to datum; h t — suction 
gage reading, ft., positive when above, negative ■when below, atmospheric pressure; 
h/' ~ suction lift or negative suction pressure (below atmosphere), ft., corrected to 
datum =— h s '. 

The use of the various types of measuring instruments is shown in Figs. 1 to 13, 

MEASUREMENT OF SPEED shall be taken by a revolution counter or an accurately 
calibrated tachometer. 

MEASUREMENT OF POWER INPUT i.e., shaft-horsepower of the pump, may be 
made by some form of transmission, dynamom- 
eter or calibrated electric motor. Other meth- 
ods involve measurement during the pump 
test of power input to the driving element and 
the previous or subsequent determination of 
the relation of power input to power output 
of this driving element under the identical 
conditions of the pump test. 

CALCULATION OF RESULTS. — Water 
Horsepower is found by the formula 
W. Hp. * {Q X W X (Total head, ft.)}/550 
— jg.p.m. X (total head, ft-)}/3960 



Suction Head at Datum ! 


A — f\ 


where W. Hp. = water horsepower; Q — cu. 
ft. per sec.; W = weight of water, lb. per 
cu. ft.; g.p.m. = gallons per minute. It is here Fig. 11. Water Gage. Suction and Discharge 
assumed that the weight of water is 62.318 Pressures Above Atmospheric Pressure 
lb. per cu. ft. 

Efficiency of a pump is ratio of energy converted into useful work to energy 
supplied to pump, or E = (W.Hp./S.Hp.) 

RECORDS. — Test results usually are presented in the form of a single sheet upon 
which are drawn three curves showing respectively relation between efficiency and capacity. 



Total Dynamic Head, ft., ® 

& - h d -h h 8 d- h - / 4- { 

Suction Lift at Datum = 
h" s — h 8 + fi 

Water cannot be used if h s is greater than 
height of rising loop. 

Fig. 12. Water Gage. Absolute Suction 
Pressure below Atmospheric Pressure. 
Absolute Discharge Pressure above 
Atmospheric Pressure 



Total Dynamic Head, ft., : 

H *= h s - h d + A - f +- PV0/2g} 

Suction Lift at Datum = 
h*" = h a + h 

Water cannot be used if As is greater than 
rising loop. Read H, hd, h s , j and in feet. 

Fia. 13. Absolute Suction and Discharge 
Pressures below Atmospheric Pressure 
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head and capacity, and shaft-horsepower and capacity. The values used an plotting 
these curves are those computed for a given definite speed of the pump, usually the speed 
of best efficiency, or that at which it was designed to operate. 

If pump under test is of the rotary displacement type, its volumetric displacement corresponding 
to the speed developed in. the test may he computed, and the difference between this displacement 
and the quantity actually pumped may he stated as slip, expressed as a percentage of displacement. 

DATA AND RESULTS OP CENTRIFUGAL OR ROTARY PUMP TEST 


Item 

Pump Data 

ype. (Centrifugal or rotary, horizontal or vertical shaft, split or solid casing, enclosed 
or open-type impeller, single or multi-stage, spiral casing, with or without diffusion 
vanes, etc.) 

8 Rated capacity 

9 Rated head. 

1 0 Rated speed - . 

1 1 Liquid pumped (clear, muddy, or sandy water, or other fluid, specific gravity, tem- 

perature, etc.) 

12 Method employed for measuring quantity of water 

13 Method employed for measuring power 

1 4 Method employed for measuring head 

15 Duration of period of measuring quantity of water. 

1 6 Duration of period of measuring power 

1 7 Duration of period of measuring head 

18 Size of discharge outlet 

19 Size of suction inlet. 

20 Time of service and general condition of pump 

Driver Data 

21 Type (motor, turbine, gear, belt, etc.) 

22 Name of builder. 

23 Builder’s type and serial number . 

24 Rated conditions (horsepower, speed, electrical or steam conditions, etc.) 

25 Time in service - 


Results 

26 Volume of water pumped cu. ft. per sec g.p.m. 

27 Discharge head absolute 

(< a ) Computed velocity in suction pipe at gage ft. per sec. 

(b) Computed velocity in discharge pipe at gage ft. per sec. 

(c) Head due to difference in velocity heads, plus or minus ft. 

28 Suction head, absolute ft. 

29 Total head on pump ft. 

30 Speed r.p.xn. 

31 Water horsepower Hp. 

32 Horsepower input to driver Hp. 

33 Efficiency of driver percent 

34 Shaft horsepower or horsepower input to pump. Hp. 

35 Pump efficiency percent 

36 Specific speed of pump = r.p.m. X (vV)//f ^) at maximum efficiency point (from char- 

acteristic curve) . . . . . . j_. 


13. TEST CODE FOR INTERNAL COMBUSTION* ENGTNES 

Approved, 1929 

This code applies to all forms of internal combustion engines, but is limited to the 
engines alone. Separately-driven auxiliaries, essential to the operation of the engine, 
may be included in the test, but tests of such units must follow codes appropriate to them. 
Internal combustion engines vary widely in character and service, and operate under a 
wide range of conditions. No single code can prescribe tests in detail equally applicable 
to all conditions. Many details of the test must be left to the judgment of the engineer. 
The code includes: 

a. Stationary engines and electric generating sets burning gaseous or liquid fuels including 
scavenging pumps of 2-cycle engines and injection air compressors, if used and separately driven. 
b. Marine engines, exclusive of propeller, and burning light or heavy liquid fuels, c. Aircraft 
engines, limited to block tests, exclusive of propeller, and burning light liquid fuels, d. Land 
vehicle engines, limited to block test and burning light and heavy liquid fuels. The code excludes: 
All sets where engine and driven unit are so combined that determination of the performance of 
the engine itself is impossible; all internal combustion engines whose construction ox operating 
conditions prevent an output determination in terms of either brake horsepower or kilowatts; 
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internal combustion engines combined ■with vehicles, as vessels, air craft, motor cars, etc.; tests 
forming part of experimental investigations, research or development. The code is limited to tests 
in which the object is of a commercial nature. 

MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED are: 

a. Bore, stroke and clearance of power cylinders, b. Diameters of piston- and tail-rods of 
power cylinders of double-acting engines, c. Brake- or shaft-horsepower output, d. Kilowatt 
output if direct connected to a generator, e. Speed, j. Horsepower to drive independent cooling, 
water pump and fuel pump. g. Horsepower to drive independent scavenging pump or blower. 
h. Horsepower to drive independent injection air compressor, i. Cubic feet of gas supplied to gas 
burning engines, or pounds of liquid fuel supplied to liquid fuel engines, j. High calorific value of 
fuel. 

Additional measurements that may be required are: 1. Cylinder diameters and strokes of 
injection air compressor, diameters of piston- and tail-rods. 2. Two-cycle engine scavenging pump, 
diameter and stroke and diameters of piston- and tail-rod. 3. Indicated horsepower of engine. 
4. Explosions or fuel injections per minute. 5. Spray air pressure and temperature of air injection 
oil engines. 6. Exhaust back pressure at common exhaust nozzle. 7. Scavenging air pressure 
and temperature of 2-cycle engine. 8. Manifold vacuum of carburetor engine. 9. Jacket water 
or oil supply pressure and temperature at engine supply and m ain outlet; if jackets are divided, 
with separate supplies and discharges, the pressure at each. 1G. Temperature, pressure, vacuum 
or hydraulic head,^ positive or negative, of supply of liquid fuel at carburetor connection of car- 
buretor engine, at injection pump suction of injection oil engines, and pressure or vacuum of gas at 
stop valve of gas burning engine. 11. Total, static and velocity pressure, and temperature of 
cooling air supply of air-cooled engines. 12. Atmospheric pressure, temperature and humidity. 
13. Pressure and temperature of lubricating oil supply to bearings at as many points as there are 
different supplies of pump-circulated lubricating oil, or in the crankcase of engines without pump, 
or having pump deliveries that do not permit of temperature measurement. 14. Amount of 
lubricant consumed, 15. Quantity of jacket water or oil supplied to engine as a whole or to separate 
jackets. 16. Quantity of cooling air supplied to air-cooled engines. 17. Quantity of jacket water 
evaporated in hopper-cooled engines. 18. Pounds of injection water supplied internally as liquid 
or steam, to cylinders of some oil engines. 10. Compression pressure in cylinders, when hot and 
cold, at normal speed at wide open air throttle. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS REQUIRED include: 

a. Scales with or without tanks for weighing liquid fuel. Z>. Gas meters for measuring gaseous 
fuels, or gas metering methods with indirect observation apparatus, c. Gas calorimeters to deter- 
mine heating value of gaseous fuel. d. Baum. 6 oil hydrometer for petroleum liquid fuel and for 
indirect determination of calorific power, e. Pressure gages, mercury or water column. /. Ther- 
mometers. e • Barometers, h. Gas engine and oil engine indicators for working cylinders, and 
steam engine indicators for cylinders of 2-cycle scavenging pump, and low-pressure cylinders of 
injection air compressors, i. Pressure indicating or recording instruments for compression pres- 
sures or injection pressures in cylinders, j. Planimeters. k. Tachometers, revolution counters, 
or other apparatus for measuring speed or number of fuel admissions per minute. I . Absorption 
dynamometers of appropriate type, especially hydraulic brakes and electric dynamometers. 
m. If engine is direct connected to a generator, appropriate electrical instruments and apparatus, 
to provide suitable electrical load and measure it. 

Dynamometers fox testing all aircraft and land vehicle engines must be electric dyna- 
mometers. For brake-horsepower test of marine engines, hydraulic or electric dyna- 
mometers shall be used. For stationary engines and electric generating sets, electric or 
hydraulic dynamometers or other forms of brake may be used. Fox brake horsepower 
measurements, only a brake driven, by direct coupling to, or mounted on, the engine shaft 
may be used. 

With due precautions and under proper provisions, brake horsepower may be deter- 
mined by substitution. The engine may be tested with a load such as a propeller, club 
or fan, which later may be tested fox its speed-torque characteristic curve. The horse- 
power of the engine then is found by reading from this curve the horsepower and speed. 

Tachometers of the centrifugal, liquid pumping, or magnetic type may be used after 
careful calibration. They must be connected by tachometer shaft or positive gearing to 
engine shaft. Continuous speed counters may be used if constant speed of considerable 
duration is maintained. Hand speed-counters placed directly against engine shaft may 
be used if handled carefully and well-made. 

Calorimeters. — Unless otherwise agreed in advance, heating value of fuels to he used 
in calculations of results must be the high value products condensed, or the direct reading 
of a water calorimeter properly used. The following recommendations are made: 

a. For gaseous fuel a standard form, of gas calorimeter shall be used, and its determination used 
as heating value of gas as supplied. Heating value shall not be calculated from gas analysis. 
h. Heating value of liquid fuel shall be determined, in. condition in which it is delivered to engine, 
in a standard bomb calorimeter, by a recognized physical or chemical laboratory, c. If previously 
agreed, heating values of gasoline may be estimated from the BaumS reading, by the Sherman and 
Kropf formulas, modified by Strong. These formulas (U. S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. No. 43) are: 

Gasoline, H «* 18,320 40 (£ — 10) ; Kerosene, H =• 18,440 -f 40 (B — 10), where H «= high 

heating value, B.t.u. per lb.; B =■ deg. Baumfi. 

TI— 36 
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Gas Measurements must be made with Venturi or drop-holder meter. Proportional 
meters, or anemometer-type meters are not satisfactory. Large capacity measurements 
are best made by some type of flow rate measurement. Physical or chemical properties 
of a mixed gas, determined for use in a metering calculation, shall be made by a recognized 
chemical laboratory previously agreed upon. 

Liquid fuel must be weighed directly as used. Meters shad not be used. 

PREPARATIONS. — Dimensions and physical conditions of all parts of engine shall 
be determined and recorded, and also of all parts external to engine, whose condition 
might affect test. Among external conditions so investigated may be included jacket 
water supply, external electric current supply for ignition system of electrically-ignited 
engines, sufficiency of fuel supply of liquid fuel engines, and sufficiency of lubricating oil 
supply. 

DIMENSIONS. — In addition to those given in paragraph on measurement, the fol- 
lowing data may be useful to identify an engine or to increase the value of future com- 
parative analyses: 

Dimensions of scavenging pump and injection air compressor, and of other fixed and running 
parts; diameter and length of all important bearings and pins, and of minor parts, such as valve 
lift, port area, area through mixing valves in gas-burning engines, carburetor choke area and nozzle 
sizes, injection pump plunger diameter and stroke, push rod or valve rocker clearances; all items of 
adjustment and timing, all nameplate information; dimensions of importance in judging the condi- 
tion of engine as a machine, and useful in judging value of test, including all items of alignment, 
bearing clearances, pins, rods and slides, pistons and cylinders, rings in grooves, valve stems in 
guide, etc. 

Internal Inspection should cover: 

Jacket surface on the heat receiving side to insure freedom from, water scale, rust or other 
deposits; combustion chamber walls including piston heads and all inward facing parts, which 
should be free from deposits; lubricating oil system, to insure freedom from deposits and cleanness 
of all flow passages; exhaust system, including expansion chambers, mufflers and pipes, to insure 
cleanness and arrangement that will not develop excessive back pressure; fuel supply and regulating 
system must he clean and free of all foreign matter, with passages fully open. 

Leakage Tests should locate and correct all leakage. The more important leakages to 
be investigated are: 

a. Cylinder leakage outward, best checked by an indicator. When there is clear space between 
compression and expansion lines of a diagram, taken when there is no combustion and when cooling 
water is not running, it may be assumed that leakage is excessive. In such case, and also if an 
indicator cannot be used to check leakage, the possible sources of leakage must be checked separately, 
i.e., piston ring, cylinder, cylinder head gasket, air starting valve, relief valve, spray valve or spark 
plug seat, inlet or exhaust valve of 4-cycle engine, air scavenging valves of 2-cycle engines. 
b. Leakage from jackets through bad joints, cracks ox porous spots, compressed air through leaky 
air starting valve, fuel oil past spray valve, and high pressure spray air. c. Miscellaneous leakages 
outside of cylinders, as in manifold system of carburetor engines between carburetor and inlet 
valve; fuel oil in injection oil engines at pump valves, pump plunger, oil delivery pipe, or spray 
valve; lubricating oil at pumps, tanks or in piping; spray air at compressor storage bottles, valve 
or piping; starting air at compressor storage reservoir, valves or piping; insulation of electrical 
circuits. 

OPERATING- CONDITIONS of the test should be agreed upon and defined. Such 
an agreement is regarded as essential to all internal combustion engine tests. The defini- 
tion should include all of the items necessary in regard to service and to test procedure. 

Variation. — Operating conditions to be maintained during test often are the ones that 
are most uncertain; thus, aircraft engines in service must work under a wide range of 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, and at any angle of inclination. Engines for land 
vehicles must operate on a fixed supply of jacket water or oil, with an air-cooled radiator, 
and external wall temperature varies with engine load, vehiclo speeds, weather and climate. 
A statement of normal horsepower and speed for such engines is impossible. Marine 
engines always operate with, a propeller load, under service conditions that cannot be 
reproduced in block tests. Even stationary engines in. service operate under conditions 
that differ widely from those obtaining in a block test. Agreement on conditions of test 
is important, but details must be left to the judgment of the test engineer. 

EFFECTIVE LOAD AND SPEED. — Operating conditions during test include mainly 
load and speed to be maintained. The agreement in all details should not be inconsistent 
with: 

a. Stationary engines including generator sets shall be tested at constant speed under governor 
control, or as near constant as the governor will maintain it, and at whatever load may be required 
by agreement, or by specific object of the test. b. All land vehicle engines, except tractor engines 
fitted with speed governors and operating normally under governor control, shall be tested with 
throttle wide open, with brake torque regularly varied from zero to maximum and back to zero at 
whatever speeds may result. The horsepower-speed curve typical of the engine shall be determined 
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instead, of horsepower at any given speed. Safe speed designated by engine builder must not be 
exceeded. If highest speed used is the safe limit, so state. Maximum torque applied in all cases 
shall be greater than that which will produce maximum horsepower, unless speed required exceeds 
safe speed, c- Marine and aircraft engines may be tested according to conditions prescribed for 
land vehicles, except that speed shall be maintained by brake torque and not by a governor. 
Marine engines may be tested at constant speed for full load operation fixed by their propellers. 

Special attention should be given, to questions of safety, such as safe speed or torsional 
vibration at a given speed within the normal range. Procedure in such cases should be 
by agreement. 

STARTIN G-, STOPPING AND DURATION. — Engine with, all attachments shall be 
brought to a condition, of steady operation, which shall continue long enough to permit 
preliminary observations to prove that steady state has been attained- If successive runs 
are to be made under different conditions, preliminary observations must be repeated for 
each run. An engine shall not be regarded as having attained its steady state until jacket 
and lubricating oil temperatures are substantially constant, nor until one hour after 
operating conditions have been imposed before the test observations are started. 

For successive runs, under other conditions, minimum time for any engine shall be 
10 min., actual time being determined by extent to which conditions are changed in each 
successive run. Maximum time to reach steady state shall not be greater than 24 hr. 

Duration of test after establishment of steady operating conditions shall be by previous 
agreement. It should be greater for engines where reliability is important, and which 
require longest time to reach a steady state, length of run shall be not less than period 
required to reach steady state, subject to the condition that length of run shall be great 
enough to insure accuracy of fuel measurement within 1 %, except when metering of 
gaseous fuels is not improved by lengthened runs. 

CALCULATION OF RESULTS. — Fuel Consumption for liquid fuel engines is stated 
in pounds of actual fuel measured and is subject to no correction. 

For gaseous fuel engines, cubic feet of gas at prevailing pressure and temperature 
indicated or recorded by meter, or calculated from reading of flow rate devices, is stated 
in the report. This is to be corrected for pressure and temperature at which gas was 
delivered to calorimeter by the formula 

Qi - Q X <j>i/p 2 ) X {hit,) 

where Q x — corrected quantity of gas, cu. ft. ; Q = quantity of gas as measured; pi, = 
absolute pressure of gas at meter and calorimeter, respectively; t h t* = absolute tempera- 
ture of gas at meter and calorimeter, respectively. 

Heat Consumption is the product of heating value of fuel by fuel consumed per hour. 
Heating vaLue for gaseous fuels is that found by the gas calorimeter, B.t.u. per cu. ft., 
high value. Heating value of liquid fuels is that given in report of physical or chemical 
laboratory, B.t.u. per lb., high value. 

Indicated Horsepower if specified in agreement, shall be the gross I.Hp. as deter- 
mined from indicator diagrams from working cylinders alone. 

For 4-cycle engines, I.Hp. = PLAN/ (2 X 33,000); 

For 2-cycle engines, I.Hp. = PLAN/ 33,000, 
where P = mean indicated pressure, lb. per sq. in.; L = length of stroke, ft.; A = area of 
piston, minus area of piston- or tail-rod, sq. in.; .V = rev. per min. Total indicated horse- 
power of a double-acting cylinder is sum of the horsepowers developed in the two ends. 
Total indicated horsepower of a multi-cylinder engine is sum of the horsepowers developed 
in all cylinders. 

Brake Horsepower is found by the formula 

B.Hp. = 27T.L W A r /33 ,000 

where W — net force on brake arm, lb.; L = distance between center of shaft and bearing 
point or weight center at end of brake arm, ft.; N = rev. per min. of shaft. If brake 
horsepower is calculated from electric measurements, 2% of full load capacity of generator 
at ap plica) >le speed shall be added to measured electric output to cover windage, friction 
and undetermined losses- Correction shall he made for conventional efficiency of 
generator. 

Brake Mean Effective Pressure must be calculated from brake horsepower by the 
formulas 

For 4-cycle engines, B.M.E.P. = (B.Hp. X 33,000 X 2)/(L.4.\ r ); 

For 2-cycle engines, B.M.E.P. = (B.Hp. X 33,000)/(/ J .4A r ) . 

Symbols have the same meaning as in formula for indicated horsepower. 

Electrical Horsepower is kilowatt output at terminals divided by 0.746. "With alter- 
nating-current generators, output shall be net output. W hen power for excitation or 
ventilation is taken directly from engine shaft, output indicated at terminal is net output. 

[Co7itinw.d an page 
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DATA AND RESULTS OT INTERNAL- COMBUSTION ENGINE TEST 
AT CONSTANT SPEED 


23 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 


DESCRIPTIONS, DIMENSIONS, ETC. 

Type of engine, 2- or 4-cycle, single- or double-acting, horizontal or vertical; if 4-cycle, 
the valve arrangement (D, T, or I head); if 2-cycle, the type of scavenging; if single- 
acting, -whether crosshead or trunk piston; if multi-cylinder the arrangement of 
cylinders and cranks; gas or liquid fuel; if liquid fuel, class name, fixing manner of 
treating oil, as carburetor-type, air-injection, mechanical injection, or primary com- 
bustion. 

Class and kind of service, stationary and special feature, marine, aircraft or vehicle.. . . 
Auxiliaries attached, as magneto, fuel-injection, fuel-circulating, lubri eating-oil, jacket 
circulating, and scavenging pumps, spray-air and maneuvering or starting air com- 
pressors, radiator fans, oil or fuel coolers or heaters . 

Auxiliaries, independent or separately driven, and power 

Type, capacity, maker and other features of auxiliaries 

Rated brake horsepower of engine, or kw. of electric generating set, and speed 

Grade of fuel for which designed, kind of gas or specification of liquid fuel, and fuel used 

in test 

Special structural features for fuel utihzation 

Special structural features of speed and power control, and governor or reversing gear. „ . . 

Number of working cylinders 

Bore and stroke of power cylinders . 

' piston- and tail-rods ~ J 
o. constant for power ^ 

urana-euu aajj. constant for power cylinders (stroke X net pis 
Capacity of generator or apparatus consuming power of engine 
Characteristics of generator: d.c. or a.c.; volts; cycles; phase. 


TEST TATA AND RESULTS 
Duration of test hr, 


Test No. 1 


Test No. 2 


Pressures, Average 

Barometric pressure in. Hg lb. per sq. in. 

Spray-air pressure (air-injection Diesel 

engines) average gage lb. per sq. in. 

Exhaust back pressure at exhaust nozzle. . . in. of water 

Jacket water supply pressure at crank- 
shaft center lb. per sq. in. 

Manifold vacuum (carburetor engines).. . . in. of water 

Gas pressure at meter (gaseous fuel) 

in. water lb. per sq. in. 

Lubri cating-oil pressure, circulating force- 

feed system at crank-shaft center Ib. per sq. in. 

Scavenging-air pressure, average gage, in 

engine header (2-cycle engines) lb. per sq. in. 

Temperatures 

Engine-room temperature deg. F. 

Temperature of fuel (gaseous) at meter deg. F. 

Temperature of main air supply entering engine, deg. F. 

Temperature of mixture at intake port (car- 
buretor engine) deg. F. 

Temperature of main jacket water or oil inlet .... deg. F. 

Temperature of main jacket water or oil outlet. . . deg. E. 

Temperature of piston-cooling water or oil at 

inlet deg, E. 

Temperature of piston-cooling water or oil at 

outlet . deg. E. 

Fuel Properties 

Heating value of gas (high), at standard 

pressure and temperature B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

Heating value (high) of liquid fuel. . . . B.t.u. per lb. 

Total Quantities 

Total gaseous fuel at meter pressure and tempera- 
ture — 

Correction factor for gas [(absolute meter pressure 
X absolute standard temperature) -f- (absolute 
standard pressure X absolute meter tempera- 
ture)] 

Total gaseous fuel at standard pressure and tem- 
perature (Item 42 X. Item 43) l. ft. 

Total liquid fuel lb. 
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TESTS OT INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE AT CONSTANT SPEED (.Continues) 

Item. 


46 


48 


49 

50 


51 

52 


53 

54 


55 

56 


59 


60 

61 * 

62 

63 * 

64 

65 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


TEST DATA. AND RESULTS — Continued. 

Hourly Quantities Test No. 1 

Total gaseous fuel per hr. at standard pressure and 

temperature cut. ft. 

Total liquid fuel per lour lb. 

Heat Consumption 

Total heat in fuel supplied per hr. (Item 46 X Item 40; 

or Item 47 X Item 41) B.t.u, 

Indicator Diagrams 

Mean indicated pressure, average of all 

power cylinders lb. per sq. in. 

Maximum, pressure, average of all power 

cylinders. lb. per sq. in. .......... 

Speed 

Revolutions per minute r.p.m. 

Piston speed (mean) of power pistons ...... ft. per min. 

Power 

Indicated horsepower of all power cylinders I.Hp. 

Brake horsepower developed by whole engine by 

brake or dynamometer measurement B.Hp. 

Brake mean effective pressure. lb. per sq. in. 

Horsepower input to motor or output of engine driv- 
ing independent scavenging pump Hp. 

Horsepower input to motor or output of engine driv- 
ing independent injection air compressor Hp. 

Horsepower input to motors of other independent 

auxiliaries (tabulated) Hp. 

Net or actual brake-horsepower of engine 

(Item 55 - Items (56 -f 57 ■+ 58)}.... B.Hp 

Economy Results 

Fuel consumption per I.Hp.-hr. 

Fuel consumption per B.Hp.-hr 

Heat consumed per I.Hp-hr. (high value) B .t.u. 

Heat consumed per B.Hp.-hr. (high value) B.t.u. 

Efficiency Results 

Indicated thermal efficiency percent "... 

Brake thermal efficiency percent 

Specimen. Diagrams 

Sample indicator diagram from each power cylinder — 

Electric Data 

Average volts, each phase volts 

Average amperes, each phase amp. 

Total electrical output corrected for winding 1, 2, 

or 3 phase kv-a. — 

Power factor percent 

Total electric output, kw. 

Separate excitation kw. 

Net electric output kw. 

Electric Economy and Efficiency Results 

Fuel consumed per net kw-hr 

Heat consumed per net kw-hr. (Item 48 -s- 

Item 74) B.t.u. 


Test No. 2 


♦According to actual contractual conditions, the B.Hp. will be either Item 54 or Item 59. 


When exciting current is obtained from the generator through a motor, or from some out- 
side source, net output is current delivered at terminals minus current supplied for 
excitation. 

Thermal Efficiency is the fraction of the heat consumption converted into work accord- 
ing to the formulas 

Brake thermal efficiency, = 2 545/Q b 
Indicated thermal efficiency, e t - = 2545 /Q i 

’where Q b and Q± — respectively, high heating value of the fuel multiplied by the pounds 
or cubic feet of fuel supplied per brake horsepower hour or per indicated horsepo'wer hour. 
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DATA. AND RESULTS should b« reported in accordance with the form on p. 16—48. 
for horsepower tests made at constant speed, and on the form below for horsepower tests 
made over the whole speed range of a variable speed engine. 


DATA AND RESULTS OE INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINE TEST 
AT VARIABLE TORQUE AND SPEED 

The following items are recorded together with Items Nos. 7, S, 10, 17, 18 from the constant 
speed test form. 


Item 

10 

11 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
29 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Rated horsepower and speed, or speed at maximum torque 
Maximum safe speed 


Teat No. I 


Run I 2 

Brake-horsep ower B.Hp 

Speed r.p.m 

Total fuel lb 

Duration of run hr. ... 

Fuel per hour lb 

Fuel per hr. per B.Hp lb. ... 

Heating value of fuel, high value. .... B.t.u. per lb 

Heat consumed per hr. (Item 1 8 X Item 20) 

B.t.u 

Heat consumed per hr. per B.Hp. (Item 21/Item 14) 


3 1 


Test No. 2 
2 3 


B.t.u. 

Brake thermal efficiency (2545/Item 22) . . . . percent 
Mean, effective pressure equivalent to B.Hp. 

lb. per sq. in. 

Torque at 1-ft. radius equivalent to B.Hp . . . ft.-lb. 
Fig. 1 Curves of r.p.m. plotted horizontal, against 

vertical 

(a) Brake-horsepower (Item 14) 

lb) Fuel per hour (Item 18) 

(c) Fuel per hour per B.Hp. (Item 19) 

Id) Brake thermal efficiency (Item 23) 

(e) Brake mean effective pressure (Item 24) . . . 

(/) Torque (Item 25) 


14. TEST CODE FOR GAS PRODUCERS 

Approved, 1928 

This code ia intended primarily for tests of producers whose gas is to be used for power 
purposes; it also may he used for producers generating gas for metallurgical and other 
heating purposes. The term fuel in the code includes all possible fuels. 

OBJECTS for which tests of producers are made include; 

a. Maximum and most efficient capacities of the producer plant and of its several elements. 

b. The efficiency of the producer as a whole in making gas, and that of its several elements. 

c. Ability of the producer to use a particular fuel in a particular way. d. Labor and power required 
for operation, e. Quantity of cooling water required, f. Cleanness of gas delivered, g. Results 
obtained by using different kinds and sizes of fuel in different ways. A. Amount of manual and 
skilled labor and of power required to operate producer and each of its auxiliaries, i. Reliability of 
producer and of its several elements and auxiliaries, j. Causes for faulty operation of the producer. 

MEASUREMENTS depend somewhat on. the object of the test, but in general include: 
a. General data relative to type of producer and of each of its auxiliaries and their principal 
and important dimensions, b. Sizes and weights of each of the solid fuels, weight of oil, and weight 
of tar supplied to producer, and their physical characteristics and rates of firing; weight of ashes 
and refuse; weight of unburned carbon recovered therefrom, c. Ultimate and approximate 
analyses and calorific values of fuel and tar supplied to producer, and of hot gas, clean gas and tar 
delivered by producer plant; the specific gravity of each, and the analyses of ashes and refuse. 

d. Weights of water and their total heats above or below 68° F. supplied to producer and to each of 
its auxiliaries and their rates of supply, e. Volume, pressure, temperature and humidity of air 
delivered to producer, f. Temperatures of water delivered to producer and each of its auxiliaries; 
of the steam generated, and its quality; of gas delivered to and by each unit of the plant wherever 
change of temperature occurs, g. Barometric pressure and temperature of atmosphere, pressures 
of steam at the steam jet, in evaporator or jacket in the boiler, and elsewhere; the suctions and 
pressures of the gas before and after passing each auxiliary, and on being measured for calorific 
value and quantity, h. Humidity of air and steam delivered to producer, i. Quantity of gas of 

u. <=, nuouiuic tJicDoure, analysis, humidity, and calorific value delivered, and the 
rate of generation, j. Amounts of gross power used in operating scrubbers, purifiers, pumps, 
exhausters, and each of the other auxiliaries, and in charging, rotating, poking, and cleaning 
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producer, k. Amounts of manual and skilled labor used in operating the producer and each of its 
auxiliaries. _ l. Scaling properties of the water, m. Wear and tear and length of life of fuel- 
feeding devices, grates .Valves, cleaning materials used, and of engines, motors, and other a uxili aries. 
n. Size of coal as determined by screening a sample. 

> AND APPARATUS required for producer testa are: 

o. Measuring rods, rules, or tapes, b. Platform scales and weighing vessels for ■weighing fuels, 
ashes and water, c. Fuel-sampling and analyzing appliances and hydrometers, d. Fuel calorim- 
eter. e. Steam calorimeter, jf , Gas calorimeter, both sampling and continuous, g. Gas analyzing 
apparatus, h. Tar de terminator, t. Soot determinator, j. Moisture determinator, fc. Gas 
meter, Venturi meter, pitometer, or orifice meter for measuring gas output, together with the 
necessary thermometers, thermometer wells, manometers or pressure gages. 1. Manometers, 
draft and pressure gages, m. Water meters, or other water measuring apparatus for measuring 
feed and scrubber water, and steam meters or equivalents for me asur ing steam used by each unit. 
n. Thermometers and wells, o. Instruments for measuring or determining power required, to 
rotate and poke producer, to operate water- and. oil-fuel pumps, tar extractor, scrubber, purifier 
and each of the other motive appliances, p. Necessary connections for each ins tr um ent ox ap- 
paratus. <jj. Necessary instruments, etc. for calibrating above apparatus and ins tr umen ts 

DURATION OF TEST in full time and complete tests should be such that probable 
error in weighing coal does not exceed 2 %, or that total consumption of fuel ia at least 
twice the weight of fuel in the producer when in normal operation. Mo test should be 
shorter than 24 hours, after the producer has attained desired and constant operating 
temperatures and conditions. Determination of clinkering tendency of fuel and quality 
of ash in large producers will require tests of five or more days duration. 

Intermittent producers require the fuel bed to be entirely removed and rebuilt at regular 
intervals. Duration of test then, should be that of one or more of the regular commercial operating 
cycles. Or if a complete cleaning and renewal occurs before total fuel consumption stipulated 
above occurs, the duration of test should be time elapsing between a corresponding number of suc- 
cessive renewals of the fuel bed. 

STARTING AND STOPPING should occur at the conclusion of the time of Tegular 
cleaning. Both starting and stopping should be preceded for a period of not less than 
8 hr. by the same regular working conditions as will characterize the test as a whole. 
Nc clinker should be on the walls or in the producer at beginning and end of test. 

Continuous Producers with Grate and No Ash Bed. — Remove ashes and clinker from 
grate and lower part of furnace space. Stir fuel bed by means of a poker introduced 
through poker holes. Replenish producer with fuel to working depth; fill hopper level 
full. Note time and consider it as starting time. Then clean ash pit and proceed with 
regular work of the test, using weighed fuel. 

To stop test, repeat cleaning operations, bring ash zone to the same depth and uni- 
formity of content as at start, replenish producer with fuel to the same measured working 
depth as at start, and end test by filling hopper level full and noting time. Remove 
ashes and refuse from ash pit, weigh and sample. 

Continuous Producers with Supporting Ash Beds. — Remove ashes until top of ash 
bed is lowered to normal working point. Introduce poker and break down any bridge 
or crust that may have formed, and make fuel bed homogeneous. Replenish producer 
with fuel to the working depth, which should be measured; fill hopper level full. Note 
time and consider this starting time. Then proceed with regular work of test, using 
weighed fuel. 

To stop test, repeat above operations, ending with replenishing producer and filling 
hopper with weighed fuel. Note time and consider this as stopping time. Ashes and 
refuse finally removed, unless already dry, are to be dried before weighing. They may 
be weighed both wet and dry, and the water accredited to the water used during the test. 

Intermittent Producers. — Thoroughly clean producer of its entire contents. Introduce 
a weighed supply of fuel, ignite it and build fuel bed to working condition, using weighed 
fuel. Note time and consider it as starting time. Proceed with regular work of the test. 

When time approaches for ending test, burn fuel bed as low as practicable to prepare 
for cleaning. Note time and consider this stopping time. Completely empty producer, 
quench fire remaining in live coals, separate and weigh coke and ashes, and deduct weight 
of the coke from fuel as charged. Dry, weigh, and sample for analysis, the ashes and 
refuse. Analyze them for their contents of moisture, carbon, iron and earthy inorganic 
matter, making allowance for moisture in determining net weight of dry ashes. 

THICKNESS OF FUEL BED AND ASH BED may be determined by the simultaneous 
use of several rods inserted vertically through observation holes in top of producer. The 
rods should be of 3/ 4 -in. pipe, with a stop-pin 3 in. long, 2 ft. from the upper end and long 
enough to extend down to the ash pit. 

Top level of the green coal zone and height of fuel in producer at each^place will be shown i>y 
distance rod is inserted below observation hole when resting on the fuel. When rod is forced down 
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to the ash tit the depth of ash zone, thickness of incandescent and of green-fuel zones may be 
dete^m^ed ^>y length^ and position of red-hot P° r ^ 011 ^ 0 ^!^ sliftdd b! renortif^T 

e sooty deposit on the upp 

NOTATION. — The following notation is used in the discussion below: 

renditions are a temperature of 1° P. and a pressure of 29.9212 in. of mercury at 


Standard Conditions are a temperature of > 
32° F. (approximately 14.70 lb. per sq. in.). 

Au A% ... A n ~ percentage of each combusti- 
ble constituent of gas 
(standard conditions) 

ci, C 2 = sum of proportions, by volume, of con- 
stituent gases containing 1 atom and 
2 atoms, respectively, of carbon 
Ci ta= carbon in 1 lb. of coal as fired 
C 2 — carbon in 1 lb. of ashes and refuse 
Cz = carbon in ashes from 1 lb. of coal 
(?4 = carbon gasified per 1 lb. of coal 
Cb = carbon in 1 cu. ft. of gas (standard 
conditions) 

C c ~ carbon in 1 cu. ft. of clean, dry gas, lb. 
CV = carbon in 1 lb. of fuel 
C vl , Cja . . . Cvn = respectively, specific beat 
p p of each combustible con- 

stituent gas at constant 
pressure 

C n = percentage of net carbon in fuel 
C s = lb. of carbon per lb. of fuel in soot 
C t = lb. of carbon per lb. of fuel in tar 
di, di ... d n = respectively, density of each 
constituent gas 

E «= efficiency 
E c = cold gas efficiency 
Eh - hot gas efficiency 

G u (?2 . . . G n = respectively, percentage of 
each constituent in gas de- 
livered (standard conditions) 
H a = heat lost in combustible in ashes and 
refuse 

B c — B.t.u. per lb. of coal 
B g =■ B.t.u. per 1 cu. ft. of dry gas 
H m - ** Heat in moisture leaving producer 
H 0 « desired B.t.u. output of producer per hr. 
H r ■» Heat of scrubber water 
H t - Sensible heat in gas as delivered 
H w - Total heat above 68° F. of water vapor 
in gas at partial pressure due to its 
temperature 

Ai, ht . . . h~n - respectively, calorific value of 
constituent gases (Standard 


h s — higher calorific value of 1 lb. of dry gas 
hf = higher calorific value of gas, B.t.u. per 
A cu. ft. (Standard conditions) 
h r — total heat of 1 lb. of superheated steam 
above 68° F. at temperature of gas 
leaving producer, and at its partial 
pressure 

h s = higher heat value of fuel (or equivalent 
heat) used to generate steam sup- 
plied from outside source 
m = percentage of moisture in gas 
P = absolute pressure of gas, lb. per sq. in. 

(Standard conditions) 

P a = standard atmospheric pressure 

s pressure of saturated water vapor at 
temperature t 

t — temperature of gas as delivered, deg. F. 
t a = absolute temperature of gas, deg. F . 

H = temperature of scrubber inlet water 
t 0 — temperature of scrubbeT outlet water 
V =* gas delivered per 1 lb. of fuel, cu. ft. 
y 6 = volume of gas generated per 1 lb. of dry 
fuel burned, cu. ft. 

y c s volume of clean gas per 1 lb. of fuel, 
cu. ft. 

Yd = volume of dry gas, cu. ft. 

V e = equivalent volume (standard condi- 
tions) 

V<m - measured volume 

V s = observed volume of gas leaving scrubber 
pp r a =a weight of combustible in ashes, lb. 

= weight of dry gas per 1 lb . of fuel burned 
W c = weight of coal per hour to generate de- 
sired output 

Wd =* weight of dry gas per 1 lb. of net carbon 
gasified 

Wf = weight of dry fuel 
Wg = gross weight of dry gas delivered 
W r = weight of scrubber water 
toi, m 2 - • . tvn — weight of each of constituent 
gases, lb. per cu. ft. (stand- 
ard conditions) 

uo a = weight of ash in 1 lb. of coal, by analysis 
zo c = weight of carbon per 100 cu. ft. of gas 
1 0g = weight of 1 cu. ft. of dry gas 


conditions) " weight 01 asn m 1 id. 01 c oai, uy 

h = higher calorific value of 1 lb. of fuel, zc c = weight of carbon per 100 cu. ft. of gas 
f Btu - w l = weight of 1 cu. ft. of dry gas 

SPOT TESTS are made where the cost of making full time test is prohibitive, or where 
freauent check is desired on the capacity, efficiency and character of output of producer 
at any time. Spot tests require an appliance for continuously sampling gas or for taking 
a series of spot samples, apparatus for analyzing gas produced and a continuous gas 
calorimeter or equivalent. 

Average calorific value of gas may be calculated from volumetric analysis under standard condi- 
tions by using appropriate values of calorific value of the constituent gases._ Average volumetric 
analysis for test period then is converted into an analysis by weight from which the total weight of 
carbon in 1 cu. ft. of standard gas may be determined. 

Total weight of carbon in 1 cu. ft. of gas standard is C 5 - 0.03127 q +- 0.06208 c 2 
Determine ultimate analysis and calorific value of the coal as actually fired, and also the analysis 
of the carbon content of the dried ash. Then weight of carbon lost in ashes per 1 lb. of coal as 
fired is C s - w a \ £ 2/(1 ” ^ 2 )}* 

Weight of carbon gasified per 1 lb. of coal is C 4 = C 1 — 03 
Cu. ft. of gas per 1 lb. of coal is V = CVCs 

Cold gas efficiency is E c = (C 4 X B.t.u. per cu. ft. of gas)/(C 6 X H c ) 

B.t.u. output per lb. of coal is cu. ft. gas per lb. of coal X B.tm. per cu ft. of gas 
Weight of coal to be fired per hour to generate desired output is W c = B 0 /(.E C X Mr)- _ vv ageing 
the coal input over any desired period of steady load, therefore, will permit determination of 
output capacity. 
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Spot Test with. Tar Producing Fuels may be made if tar and soot per cu. ft. 
of outlet gas are determined. The above methods ■will apply only where cooling water 
is recirculated and tar and soot either are gasified, or separated and deter min ed per cu. ft. 
of gas delivered. If tar is wasted, it first must be collected, weighed and sampled, and its 
weight compared with weight of fuel used during the same time, to determine amount of 
tar lost per lb. of coal gasified. If water is not recirculated, considerable COj will be 
absorbed by the cold water washing the gas. Carbon so lost can be determined by com- 
paring CO 2 content of gas samples taken simultaneously before and after passing the 
coolers, or by metering cooling water and analyzing it to determine the amount of carbon 
carried away as CO 2 in the water. 

Short Tests may be made by determining items indicated in the record, p. 16—55. In 
such tests, it is unnecessary to meter steam used or gas made. Volume of gas made is 
determined by knowing amount of carbon gasified per hr., and average amount of carbon 
in 1 cu. ft. of gas as it leaves producer, including carbon in tar and soot. Amount of 
water vapor coming from all sources must equal water equivalent to hydrogen, free and 
combined, in gas, tar and water going into the gas-main from the producer- The amount 
of hydrogen coming from the fuel and from moisture in the air are known. The balance 
of the hydrogen enters producer as steam from boiler and as vapor from ash pit, water 
seal and elsewhere. From these data, gas and tar produced per ton of coal, total heat in 
gas, both sensible and potential, and thermal efficiency can be calculated. 

Analyses and Calorific T est of Gas Output * should be determined by chemical analysis, 
calorimetric tests, or both. Continuous samples should be taken from delivery pipe at 
point nearest producer and other points as needed. Condensible tarry vapors and soots 
should be filtered out and their weights determined- Calorimetric tests of clean gas 
should be made with a Junkers type of calorimeter. Approximate determination of the 
composition of clean gas may be made with an Orsat apparatus and a complete deter- 
mination with a Hempel apparatus- Determinations should be made not more than, one- 
half hour apart, the time for collecting sample being not less than one quarter hour. If 
results of averages only are desired, taking of the sample may be made continuous and 
extended to several hours. 

Measurement of Steam may be by weighing the water before it is evaporated, providing 
there are no leaks or other uses made of the steam; by a suitable steam meter; or by the 
Bateau or Napier formulas. f 

CALCULATION'S. Total Volume of Gas Delivered should be calculated from chem- 
ical analyses of fuel and gas, or measured by the pitometer or orifice meter. 'With the 
latter it will be the continued product of the effective area, sq. ft., of the delivery pipe at 
the Pitot tube, or of the orifice, the average velocity of gas over that area, ft. per min., 
and the duration of the test in minutes. With unclean gases, calculation from chemical 
analysis is more likely to give correct results. 

Equivalent volume of gas at standard atmospheric pressure is 
V e - (V m X jP X 35.89 )/t a 

Gas leaving the scrubber is saturated with -water vapor at the pressure due to ita temperature. 
Volume of dry gas is 

V d - V, X (CP — Pv>VPa\ X {527.6/ (i-f 459)} 

The weight of dry gas per lb. of net carbon gasified in the producer is 

= llCOa + S0 2 + 7 (CO 4- NTs 4- C 2 H 4 ) -j- 4CH 4 ± 0.5112 
d 3(C0 2 J- COT- CH 4 +- 2C 2 H 4 ) 

where CO 2 , 02, etc. are the percentages by volume of the dry gas per lb. of net carbon gasified. 

Dry gas per pound of fuel burned is 

W b - (W d X Cn)/ 100; C n = Cf - CC t + C, +■ C 1 ) 

Of, Ct , C s and C\ are taken in percent. 

Volume of gas per 1 lb. of fuel is V » W^/wg. Values of w g may be calculated from the values 
in Table 1 as shown below. 

Weight of carbon per 100 cu. ft. of gas at standard conditions ia 

w e = 0.03127 (CO 4- CO 2 + CH 4 ) -f 0.06284 C 2 H 4 4 0.6313 C 2 H 6 
where CO, C0 2 , etc. = percentage by volume of each constituent gases containing carbon; the 
numerical factors are the pounds of carbon in l cu. ft. of the several constituent gases. 

Volume of clean gas delivered per lb. of fuel is 

v e = Icy - {Ct 4- C s +- C*a) 1 / c c 

The percentage of tar and soot, Ct and C Sf is total weight of tar and soot including that col- 
lected from tar drips, soot catchers and scrubber vater, divided by total weight of dry fuel used. 

* See Analysis of Fuel Gas, S. W. Parr and F. E. Vandaveer, Univ. of 111. Bull., vol. xxii, No. 8, 

0t f Ilateau 'formula, Q = 3.€P(16.3 - 0.96 log P> ; Napier formula, Q — PA/7 0 (appro-x); <3 = 
lb. steam per sec. ; A = orifice area, sq. in.; P = absolute pressure, lb. per sq. in. 
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POWER TEST CODES 


MOISTURE IN GAS is found by passing a sample of gas through, a chloride of calcium 
tube and weighing the amount of moisture collected and absorbed, the gas first passing 
through a heater to raise its temperature to that of gas leaving producer, or to not less 
than 250° F. The gas first should have all tarry vapors removed by inserting a plug of 
cotton in the inlet end of the sampling tube, providing the temperature of the gases is 
below 212° F., and at the exit end of the tube. The tube should be kept at a temperature 
above the dewpoint of the gas, if the gas is extremely hot. The sample of gas from which 
tarry vapors have been removed should be metered. 

Net Volume of Dry Gas Delivered is the difference between the volume delivered by 
the producer and that used by gas engines or other gas-consuming auxiliaries in the plant. 
If steam is generated in a special boiler instead of by waste heat from the producer, fuel 
and labor costs of the boiler should be charged to the producer. If the producer and its 
auxiliaries use purchased electric or other power, the cost of such power should be charged 
to the producer. 

Gross Weight of Dry Gas may be obtained by 

W s = (Gi W! -f <?2 to 2 G n tD n )/ 100 

Values of wi, 102 * . . . w n should be at standard conditions. (See column 2, Table 1.) 

Calorific Value of Dry Gas per eu. ft. should be obtained by a Junkers type of calorim- 
eter. It also may be obtained by 

H g = Ai hi -f~ Az hz - . - • A n hn 

For values of h%, h 2 ... . hn, see Table 2. 

Sensible Heat of the gaa as delivered may be obtained by 

H a = (f — 68) UidiCpi *+■ A 2 d 2 C p2 +- A n d n C pri ) -f H u 

Results may be calculated and reported per cubic foot of gas (saturated, moist or dry) , 
either at specified or at standard temperature and pressure, or they may be reported per 
pound of fuel gasified (either as fired or dry). Sensible heat of fuel is product of its specific 
heat per lb. (0.20 to 0.24 for coal) and temperature difference between the fuel and the 
surrounding air, above or below 6S° F. ( Continued on page 16-68) 


Table 1. — Specific Density of Gases 


Gas 

1 Lb. per Cn. Ft. at 

Grams per Liter 
at 0 ° C. and 

760 mm. Hg* 

68 ° F. and 
29.9212 in. Hg 
at 32° F. 

32° F. and 
29.9212 in. Hg 
at 32° F. 

60° F. and 

30 in. Hg 
at 3 2° F. 

h 2 

0.005228 

0.00561 1 

0. 005323 

0.08988 

o 2 

0.08312 

0.08921 

0. 08462 

1.4290 

n 2 

0.07274 

0.07807 

0. 07406 

1.2506 

CO 

0.07273 

0.07806 

0.07405 

1.2504 

co 2 

0.1 1499 

0. 12341 

0.11707 

1.9769 

ch 4 

0.04169 

0.04475 

0.04245 

0.7168 

C 2 H 4 

0.07331 

0,07868 

0.07464 

1.2604 

c 2 h 6 

0.07891 

0.08469 

0.08034 

1.3566 

c 3 h 6 

0.10913 

0. 1 1712 

0.11110 

1 .8761 

c 6 h 8 

0.20257 

0.21740 

0.20623 

3.4825 

h 2 s 

0.08846 

0.09493 

0.09005 

1 .5207 

SO<> 

0.17025 

0. 18272 

0.17333 

2.9269 


* The figures given in the last column were supplied by the II- S. Bureau of Standards as the 
most reliable on. file in 1927. The figures in the other columns have been derived from those in the 
last column. 


Table 2. — Calorific Value of Gases 



1 

B.t.u. per 

Cu. Ft. at 




Calories 

per 


68 ° T. and 

60° F. and 1 

I Liter at 32° F. and 


Gas 

29.92 12 in. of Hg 

! 30 in 

. He 

29.92 12 

in. Hg 



at 32° F. 

| at 32° F. | 

! at 32° F. 

Gram-molecule * 


Dry 

Saturated 

Dry 

Saturated 

Dry 

Saturated 


h 2 

3 20.2 

314 

i 325.2 

319 

3. 052 

3.03 

68.4 

CO 

318.8 

313 

323. 7 

318 

3.039 

3.02 

68.0 

h 2 s 

620 

628 

630 

638 

6 . 100 

6.06 

l 32.4 

ch 4 







210.8 or 212 

c 2 h 4 







332. 0 or 331 .6 

C 2 H s 







368. 4 or 370.0 

CjHr 







496. 8 or 490.0 

c s ii s 







787. 2 or 784.0 


* The data in this column were obtained from theU. S. Bureau of Standards aa the most reliable 
on file in 1927. The data in the other columns were derived therefrom. 
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DATA AKD RESTJTTS OF GAS-PRODUCER TEST 

Only items marked. * are used in report of short test 


Item 


9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


*42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


*5 1 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 


61 

62 

63 

*64 

*65 

66 


Type of producer 

Rated size, power, or capacity of producer 

Duration of test 

Trade name, kind, and size of solid fuel . 

Trade name and kind of oil fuel 

(a) Oil fuel, specific gravity at 68 deg. F deg. A.F.I. 

(&) Oil fuel, specific gravity. referred to water 

(c) Oil fuel, weight per gal. at 68 deg. F lb. 

Outside diameter and height of producer. ft. 

Inside diameter at hearth ft. 

Maximum inside diameter of lining of producer ft. 

Minimum inside diameter of lining of producer ft. 

Actual net diameter of gasification zone ft. 

Height from lowest level of grate to top of crown ft. 

Height from lowest level of grate to center of gas outlet ft. 

Vertical distance between highest and lowest levels of inclined grate ft. 

Gross dimension of grate, or of area upon which fuels and ashes are supported. ..... ft. 

Corresponding projected area of grate sq. ft. 

Gross diameter of central air-inlet through, grate ft. 

Corresponding area of same sq. ft. 

Gross area of grate, if inclined sq. ft. 

Area of air spaces in grate sq. ft. 

Ratio of air spaces in grate to net, or gross, grate area 

Diameter of steam-blast inlet, or blower in. 

Ccrresponding area of same sq. in. 

Type of blower used 

Diameter of steam pipe to blast inlet, or blower in. 

Diameter of gas outlet in. 

Corresponding area of same Bq. in. 

Area of fuel bed at maximum diameter. Bq. ft. 

Actual net area of fuel bed at gasification zone sq. ft. 

Area of water-heating surface in vaporizer, or jacket sq. ft. 

Method of poking producer 

Method of rotating producer 

Method of generating steam for producer. 

Method of cooling gas 

Method of scrubbing and purifying gas. 

Method of supplying water for cooling and cleaning 


TEST DATA AND RESULTS 

Pressures 

Steam pressure, gage, lb. per eq. in. (a) in boiler (h) in vaporizer 


(c) as delivered to producer.. 

Gas pressure, or suction, in main at point where gas is measured in. of water 

Pressure, or suction, at top of producer . in. of water 

Pressure, or suction, beyond scrubber. in. of water 

Pressure, or suction, beyond purifier in. of water 

Draft pressure, or suction, in ash pit, or in bottom of producer. . . in. of water 

Barometric pressure of atmosphere in. of mercury at .... deg. F. 

Corresponding barometric pressure of atmosphere at 32 deg. F in. Hg 

Corresponding barometric pressure of atmosphere at 68 deg. F - in. Hg 

Miscellaneous 

Relative humidity of air percent 

Humidity of steam as delivered to the producer percent wet 


Average depth of fuel bed 

Average depth of ash bed 

Number of cleanings. 

Average length of cleanings 

Average intervals between cleanings 

Average intervals between pokings 

Average length of pokings 

Ashes, clinkers, and refuse, wet or dry lb. 


Temperatures 

Temperatures of feedwater entering vaporizer of producer deg. F. 

Temperature of feedwater entering outside steam generator or waste-heat boiler. . , deg. F. 

Temperature of air in room. deg. F. 

Temperature of air entering producer deg. F. 

Temperature of gas leaving producer - deg. F. 

Temperature of tar and soot, as del ivered deg. F. 


C Continued an, following page) 
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DATA A35TD RESULTS OF GAS-PRODUCER TEST S — Continued 

Item 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 
*79 


*80 

*81 

*82 

*83 

*84 


*85 

*86 


*89 

*90 


*91 

*92 

*93 

*94 

*95 


*96 

*97 

*98 

*99 

*100 

*101 

*102 

*103 

*104 

*105 

*106 


*107 

*108 

*109 

*110 


112 

1 13 

*114 

*115 

1 16 

117 


Temperatures — Continued 

Temperature of gas in main at point where gas is measured deg. F. 

Temperature of gas entering scrubber deg. F. 

Temperature of gas leaving scrubber deg. F. 

Temperature of gas entering purifier deg. F. 

Temperature of gas leaving purifier deg. F*. 

Temperature of water entering scrubber deg. p. 

Temperature of water leaving scrubber deg. F. 

Temperature of water entering purifier deg. p 

Temperature of water leaving purifier . . deg. F. 

Temperature of cooling -water, or seal-water, entering producer deg. f! 

Temperature of cooling water leaving producer. deg. F. 

Temperature of asbes -when being removed deg. f! 

Temperature of: (d) steam delivered to producer deg. F. 

(6) air-steam mixture in ashpit or bottom of producer deg. F. 

Proximate Analysis of Fuel Supplied to Producer 

Moisture percent 

Volatile matter and its nature percent 

Fixed carbon ». . percent 

Ash * percent 

Sulphur, separately determined percent 


100 percent 

TJltimate Analysis of Fuel As Fired Dry Coal 

Carbon (C) percent . , percent 

Hydrogen (H 2 ) - percent . . percent 

Oxygen (Ojj) percent . . percent 

Nitrogen (NO percent .. percent 

Sulphur (S) percent . . percent 

Ash. percent . . percent 

Analysis of Ashes and Refuse 1 00 percent 

Carbon percent 

Inorganic or earthy matter and iron percent 

Moisture percent 

Nature and texture of ashes percent 

Fusing temperature of ashes. percent 

(a) Initial deformation temperature of asbes deg. F. 

(&) Softening temperature of asbes deg. F. 

(c) Fluid temperature of asbes deg. F. 

Analysis of Dry Gas by Volume 

Carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) percent 

Carbon monoxide (CO) percent 

Oxygen (0 2 ) .’.-!.*!!! percent 

Hydrogen (H 2 > percent 

Methane, or marsh gas (CH 4 ) percent 

Ethylene, or olefiant gas (C 2 H 4 ) percent 

Hydrogen sulphide (H a S) percent 

Sulphur dioxide (SO 2 ) percent 

Ammonia (NHj) percent 

Nitrogen (N 2 ), by difference percent 

Total combustible in dry gas percent 

Calorific Values by Calorimeter or Analysis 

Higher calorific value of 1 lb. of fuel as fired . B.t.u. 

Higher calorific value of I lb. of dry fuel ’ B.t.u! 

Higher calorific value of 1 lb. of combustible by analysis B.t.u! 

Higher calorific value of 1 cu. ft. of dry gas at 68 deg. and 29.9 21 2 in. kg’. .... . . B.t.u*. 

Lower calorific value of 1 cu. ft. of dry gas at 68 deg. and 29.9212 in. Ilg. B.t.u! 


TOTAL, UNIT, AND HOURLY QUANTITIES AND RATES 


Total Quantities 

Gross weight of fuel charged, corrected for estimated differences in weights of fuel in 

producer at beginning and end of test jj. 

Moisture in fuel (Item 80) . percent 

Weight of dry fuel charged into producer, or dry fuel gasified lb. 

Dry fuel gasified: (a) per sq, ft. of main fuel bed lb. 

(6) per hour ! _ _ " . ] 

Gross weight of fuel-as-fired used by auxiliary boiler for supplying steam to producer 

and i ts blower jk 

Gross weight of fuel-as-fired used by auxiliary boiler for supplying steam to pumps 
supplying water to producer, scrubber and p urifier lb. 
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JDATA AND RESULTS OF GAS-PRODUCEF. TESTS — Continued 

Item 


Total Quantities — Continued 

1 18 Total gross weight of fuel-as-fixed supplied to plant _ lb. 

1 19 TotaJ weight of dry fuel supplied, to plant lb. 

1 20 Weight of wet ashes and refuse: (a) from producer lb. 

(Jb) from auxiliary boilers lb. 

(c) from plant lb. 

121 Weight of dry ashes and refuse: (a) from producer lb- 

(6) from auxiliary boilers lb. 

(c) from plant Ib. 

122 Dry ashes and refuse to dry fuel: (a) from producer percent 

(5) from auxiliary boilers . percent 

(c) from plant. percent 

123 Weight of gross combustible charged: (a) into producer ..lb. 

(6) into auxiliary boilers lb. 

(c) into plant Ib. 

124 Weight of unburnt carbon in 1 lb. of dry ashes and refuse: 

(а) from producer lb. 

(б) from auxiliary boiler lb. 

<c) from plant [ lb. 

125 Weight of net combustible charged: (a) into producer lb. 

(JD) into auxiliary boilera lb. 

(c) into plant Ib. 

126 Volume of air entering producer at deg. F cu. ft. 

127 Humidity of air entering producer percent 

1 28 Weight of dry air entering producer . lb. 

*129 Volume of gross gas delivered at deg. F. and. in. of water- 

pressure (or suction) cu. ft. 

* 1 30 Specific gravity of dry gas 

131 Weight of dry gas delivered at - deg. F. and in. of water- 

pressure (or suction) Ib. 

132 M oisture in gas leaving producer, mixed with 1 lb. of dry gas lb. 

133 Moisture in gas leaving scrubber, mixed -with 1 lb. of dry gas. .. lb. 

134 Equivalent volume of gross dry gas at temperature of 68 deg. F. and pressure of 

29.9212 in. of mercury at 32 deg. F cu. ft. 

135 Equivalent volume of gross dry gas at 68 deg. F. and 29.9212 in. Hg 

(a) per lb. of dry fuel cu. ft. 

(&) per lb. of net combustible. . . cu. ft. 

136 Equivalent volume of net dry gas at 68 deg. F. and 29.9212 in. Hg 

(a) per lb. of dry fuel cu. ft. 

<&) per lb. of net combustible cu. ft. 

1 37 Weight of tar and soot delivered lb. 

*138 Percentage of tar and soot in gaB, referred to dry fuel percent 

139 Residual tar and soot in. clean dry gas grains per cu. ft. 

1 40 Heat supplied to producer as steam: (a) from vaporizer B.t.u. 

(6) from waste-heat boiler B.t.n. 

(c) from separately fired boilers - . B.t.n. 

Water Supplied, Total Quantities 

141 To ashpit and water-seal for vaporization lb. 

142 To ashpit and water-seal for cooling lb. 

1 43 To vaporizer of producer or boiler supplying steam to producer lb. 

1 44 As moisture in fuel hb- 

145 As moisture in air. ... 

l 46 Steam supplied to air-blower and to producer lb. 

I 47 Total water and steam supplied to producer and used for gasification lb. 

1 48 Total water supplied to producer and its auxiliaries for cooling lb. 


I 49 Total water supplied to scrubber 

1 50 Total water supplied to purifier 

151 Total water supplied to auxiliary boiler for steam for steam pumps 

I 52 Total water supplied to waste-heat boiler 

I 53 Total water supplied for other auxiliaries 

1 54 Total water supplied to producer and its auxiliaries 


Efficiencies 

I 55 Gross efficiency of producer, based on fuel as fired and steam supplied. ........ percent 

1 56 Net efficiency of producer, based on fuel as fired and steam supplied percent 

1 57 Gross efficiency of producer, based on dry fuel and steam supplied percent 

1 58 Net efficiency of producer based on. dry fuel and steam supplied percent 

1 59 Gross efficiency of producer, based on net combustible and steam supplied percent 

1 60 Net efficiency of producer, based on net combustible and steam supplied percent 


(Continued on following page) 
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DATA AND RESULTS OF GAS-PRODUCER TESTS — Continued 


Heat Balance Based on 1 lb. of Dry Fuel and tlie Products 

Higher calorific ■value of 1 lb. of dry fuel 

Higher heating value of dry gas from 1 lb. of dry fuel. , . . 

Sensible heat in hot dry gas above 68 deg. F. . . 

Total heat of moisture in gas above 58 deg. F 

Heat removed by water of scrubber 

Heat removed by purifier - 

Heat lost in residual tar and soot of dry gas 

Heat lost as unburnt fuel in ashes 

Heat lost by radiation and. otherwise unaccounted for. . . . 

Sensible heat of fuel above or below 68 deg. F 

Sensible heat of air above or below 68 deg. F 

Total heat above 68 deg. F. in water and steam supplied. 

Sensible heat of ashes and refuse 

Heat lost to cooling water in producer and auxiliaries .... 

Power Required for Auxiliaries for 

Supplying air, as by turbo-blower lb. 

Water pumps lb. 

Tar pumps lb. 

Scrubbers lb. 

Purifiers : - lb. 

Poking fire lb. 


Therefrom 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. 


100 percent 
- . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
- . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 
. . . percent 


Manual Labor Supplied and the Cost Thereof 


lb. steam . . . . 

Hp. 


lb. steam . , . . 

....Hp. 


lb. steam . . . . 

....Hp. 

.kw. 

lb. steam . . . . 

....Hp. 

.kw. 

lb. steam .... 

....Hp. 

.kw. 

lb. steam . . . . 

....Hp. 

.kw. 

lb. steam 

....Hp. 


lb. steam . . . . 

....Hp. 


lb. steam 

....Hp. 


lb. steam . . . . 

....Hp. 

. . kw. 

During. .... 




Generating steam 

(a) for producer and its blower 

(b) for pumps 

Charging producer 

Poking fire 

Rotating producer 

Cleaning producer 

Operating auxiliaries 

Recovering uaburat fuel 

Other operations, as removal of ashes 

Total labor supplied for operation of plant. 

Gross and Net Costs, Exclusive of Overhead 


Rate of pay, 
cts. per hr. 


Per Q f 

1 000 cu. ft. Heat ; 

Net Gas 
at 68 deg., 

|29.»2l2in.H 8 , at 68 <Je * 


Per 1,000,000 B.t.u. 
of Available 

He at Energy in 

Net Gas Hot Gas 
, at 68 deg., at . . . . 
|29. 9212 in. Hg| deg. F. 


194 

Fuel aa fired 

3. .. 

. , per 2000 lb. 

195 

Fuel as fired 

$. .. 

. , per gallon 

196 

Water at 

$. .. 

. , per M. cu. ft. 

197 

High pressure steam at. . 

$. .. 

. per M. lb. 

198 

Exhaust steam at 

$... 

per M. lb. 

199 

200 
201 

Electricity, a.c. or d.c. at 
Total labor supplied .... 
Total gross cost of labor, 
fuel, water, steam, and 
current used 

$. •- 

. per kw.-hr. 

202 

Total gross cost of labor, fuel, 
gallons consumed 

Bteam, and current 


( Continued on following page) 


EFFICIENCIES. — The hot gas efficiency of the producer is the ratio of the total heat 
carried by the gas (heat of combustion +• sensible beat above 68° F.) to the sum of the 
neat supplied in its production. The total heat of hot unclean gases includes: Heats of 
combustion, of the constituent gases and of the carbonaceous and tarry vapors, liquids 
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DATA AND RESULTS OF GAS-PRODUCER TESTS — Continued 

Item 

Credits 


203 High pressure steam at $ per jVI. lb. 

204 Low pressure steam at $ per M. . lb. 

205 Tar and soot at $_ per M. lb. 

206 Ammoniacal liquor (sp. 

gr. = ) at $ per M. cu. ft 

207 Total credits 

208 Total net cost of labor, 

fuel, water, steam, 

current used 

209 Total net cost of labor, fuel, water, steam, and current used per ton (20001b.), 


or per gallon consumed 8 

Summary 

2 10 Total capacity of plant in tons (2000 lb.) , or gallons, of fuel consumed in 2-4 hr. 

2 1 1 Net heat output in millions of B.t.u. delivered in 24 hr B.t.u. 

2 12 Total net cost of ge nerat ing same, exclusive of overhead charges ....... 


and solids, their superheat above the temperatures corresponding to their partial pressures, 
the latent heats of the constituent vapors, including water vapor, and their sensible heats 
above 68° F, In. determining efficiency, total heat used to generate steam supplied to the 
producer from an outside source, must be added to heat of the fuel supplied in the same 
time. 

Gross-dry-fuel is 1 lb. less weight of moisture in 1 lb. as determined by analysis. Net-dry-fuel 
is gross-dry -fuel less weight of unburned carbon in ashes and refuse produced by 1 lb. of fuel-as-fired. 
Gross combustible is 1 lb. lees sum of weights of moisture and ash in 1 lb. as determined by analysis. 
Net combustible is gross combustible less weight of unburned carbon in ashes and refuse produced 
by 1 lb. of fuel-as-fired. 

Efficiency may be referred to gross or net gas delivered (saturated, moist or dry) , to 
fuel-as-fired, to gross-dry- or net-dry-fuel, or to gross or net combustible. The calorific 
value used must be that of the fuel as stated. The gases may be taken as saturated, moist 
or dry under standard conditions. Efficiency may be calculated by 

E=h h X Vjihf +■ A 5 ) 

Efficiency of conversion and cleaning, or gross efficiency, is found by using total gross 
volume of gas delivered. Efficiency of plant, or net efficiency, is found by using net 
volume of gas delivered. Net volume is gross volume less the actual gas used, or its 
equivalent, to operate the auxiliaries. If total heat of cold gas be taken, the efficiency is 
the cold gas efficiency. If the total heat of the hot gas be taken, the efficiency is the hot 
gas efficiency. Cold gas efficiency and hot gas efficiency are determined by the following 
formulas : 

E c = (A i 4- A 2 A 2 4- A n *„)/(*/ 4- h s ) 

Eh — {(Ai hi -f Aihi . . . . -f* A n h n ) -f- E s }/(hj -j- h £ ) 

Ai, Ai ... . A n are taken as percentages of cold gas delivered per lb. of fuel; hi, A 2 .... A* 
are based on cold gas. Unless otherwise stated, higher calorific value always should be 
used. Cold and hot gas efficiencies, both gross and net, however, may be determined for 
both higher and lower calorific values of the gas. 

HEAT BALANCE quantities based on dry gas are computed as follows: 

Heating value of dry gas = H s = Vb X h s . 

Sensible heat = II S — VbX CVmean) X (£ -* 6S). (See also p. 16-54.) 

Heat carried off by scrubber water = E r — TT r r X (t 0 — U)/Wf. 

Heat in moisture leaving producer = H m = TT& X m X h r . 

Heat lost in combustible in ashes and refuse = E a ~ (U« / 11/} X 14,544. The cal- 
orific value of the combustible in the ashes may be checked by calorimeter or by chemical 
analysis. 

If excess steam is generated in a waste heat boiler by waste heat of the prodxicer, and 
if tar, soot and ammonia are recovered along with the gas, their amounts should be 
included and reported in the output, and their net values deducted in the financial report 
of the cost of making gas. 

DATA AND RESULTS should be reported in the form p. 16-55, using only those 
items that conform to the object of the test. 
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POWER TEST CODES 


16. TEST CODE FOR CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS 
AND EXHAUSTERS 

Approved, 1934 

This code covers the conducting and recording of tests on centrifugal compressors and 
exhausters, whose purpose is to determine all or some of the following essential quantities, 
reduced to some specified conditions: 

1. Inlet and discharge pressures, expressed as total pressures in inches of water for 
fans, and pounds per square inch for compressors and exhausters. 

2. Quantity of air or gas compressed and delivered, expressed in units of volume per 
unit of time, under the specified conditions of density, temperature, and pressure at the 
intake of the machine. The unit for this quantity usually is the cubic foot per minute. 

3. Power applied to the shaft of the compressor or exhauster or fan. The unit for this 
quantity usually is the horsepower. 

4. The rate at which steam, electrical energy or fuel, depending upon the method of 
drive, is consumed by the driving element. The unit for this quantity usually is pounds 
of steam per hour, kilowatts, or pounds of fuel per hour. This also may he expressed as 
the pounds of steam, kilowatt-hours, pounds of fuel, or available B.t.u. per 100 cu. ft. of 
air or gas at contract inlet conditions. 

PREPARATIONS FOR TESTS. — Dimensions and physical condition of the machine 
to be tested, as listed in the report form, should be ascertained and reported, and also 
similar information concerning all associated parts of the plant which may have a bearing 
on the results of the test- 

items which should be recorded in this connection are: Internal condition, particularly 
with reference to clearance in wearing rings, presence and extent of deposits on impellers 
and casing, and other factors that can affect the performance of the machine; dimensions 
of inlet and discharge openings, particularly where pressure readings are taken; number 
of stages in the machine and whether it is uncooled or provided with internal or external 
cooling. A sketch showing the location of the various instruments and testing apparatus 
in relation to the machine under test should be prepared. 

Preliminary Tests may be run to: a. Determine whether the machine is in suitable 
condition for conduct of acceptance test. b. Check all instruments, c. Train personnel. 

OPERATING- CONDITIONS. — The most important factors affecting operating con- 
ditions are: a. Inlet gas temperature, pressure and composition, b. Quantity of air or 
gas handled by machine, c. Total pressure rise or pressure ratio, d. Speed of the 
machine. 

Operating conditions should be as near as possible to those specified. Test results with gas 
having practically the same value of Cp/Cv as specified, may be corrected to specified conditions 
when volume, speed and density at inlet are within Z%, 5% and 10%, respectively, of the corre- 
sponding specified conditions, and when the combined variations result in {inlet volume ratef speed) 
differing by not more than 4% from the specified values. 

STARTING AND STOPPING. — The machine should be operated under test condi- 
tions sufficiently long to establish uniform conditions of pressure, volume, temperature 
and speed. The duration of the test depends on method of driving the machine, on how 
completely the compressor characteristic is to be determined, and on the uniformity of 
the various readings. Each test in which volume, pressure and speed are intended to be 
constant shall run for at least 30 minutes. During this period at least six readings of all 
instruments which have an important bearing in the calculation of results shall be taken. 
The readings of each set should be taken as nearly simultaneously as possible. The 
test must be continued until a period of 30 consecutive minutes produces a consistent 
tet of records. 

INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS required are: a. Barometer. 6. Thermometers, 
c. Pressure gages, or mercury or water U-tubes. d. Differential gages, e. Impact 
tubes, pitot tubes, manometers. /. Flow nozzles, g. Tachometers, revolution counters, 
or other speed counting devices, h. Appropriate electrical instruments. L Appropriate 
instruments for measuring total steam flow, pressure, temperature, vacuum, etc., if 
performance of a turbine or engine is to be determined, j. Hydrometer or psychrometer. 
k. Gas analysis apparatus. 1. Dynamometer for determining power absorbed at coupling 
of machine, if separate performance data are required for driving and driven elements. 

Power delivered to the compressor or exhauster shaft, when, direct connected , shall be thepower 
output of the driving element. 'When not direct connected, corrections shall be made for the 
Aosses between driving element and the machine under test. Without special precautions, the 
electric dynamometer may be an. unreliable instrument. It is recommended that the machine 
under test be driven by a direct-current dynamometer and that the dynamometer horsepower be 
checked by the calculation of horsepower from the electrical readings by the method of losses. It 
is recommended further that a dynamometer should not be used for less than 33% of its rated 
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horsepower. If a transmission dynamometer is not available, the preferred method of determining 
power input to the compressor shall be the use of a direct connected calibrated electric motor, pro- 
vided the calibration tests of this motor are made in. accordance with, the standard rules of the 
A.I.E.E. and are frequently re-checked. Curves shall be made up from the calibration, tests, 
translating kilowatt input into shaft horsepower output. Power input to the motor during a 
compressor test then shall be measured in accordance with the standard rules of the A.JLE.E. a nd 
the corresponding power output as shown on the calibration curve shall be taken as the power input 
to the compressor. 


COMPUTATION OF FESITI/TS. — Pressure Pise shall be the difference between the 
absolute discharge total pressure and the absolute total pressure at the inlet to the machin e- 
If the difference between the velocity pressure at the inlet and discharge is less than 0.2f%, 
of the pressure rise, as defined above, static pressures given by pressure gages may be used. 

Pressure Ratio shall be the absolute discharge total pressure divided by the absolute 
inlet total pressure. 


The Volume Rate discharged by compressors and exhausters shall be computed hy 
the flow nozzle method. 

EFFICIENCY of a compressor or exhauster is the ratio of the energy converted into 
useful work to the energy supplied. Efficiency = (P S JP) X 100, where P - shaft horse- 
power input, as determined by dynamometer or cali- 
brated electric motor, and P g = gas horsepower output 
as explained below. 

Efficiency may be computed on the basis either of adia- 
batic or isothermal compression. Overall efficiency is the 
ratio of theoretical (adiabatic or isothermal) horsepower to ‘hjj 
the horsepower input of the driving element. ~ ! 


Note 1- P — 3 /4 D for nozzles 11/2 in. and over 
*= 1/2 D + 3/$ in. for smaller nozzles. 

Note 2. For pipe diameters of 1.66D to 1.9D, 
L, is to he made such as to make diameter of inter- 
section of inlet curve with nozzle face equal to 1.05X 
actual inside pipe diameter. 

Note 3. Nozzle to be centered with pipe by means 
of close fitting bolts, dowels or counterbore, or careful 
setting and checking; within 1/25 1> for pipe diameters 
3D to 4D, and within 0.01D for pipe diameters less 
than 4D. 



.m-Vh 

«■ l9&D+3^j~ 


Fig. 1, Flow Nozzle 


Gas and Air Horsepower for Adiabatic Compression and Delivery is determined aa 
follows: 

Pg = [144 kf {33,000 (A — 1) }] Pi Qi X k Ilf 

where k — C v ( C v (specific heat ratio) ; pi — total pressure at nozzle inlet, lb. persq. in., abs. ; 
q i = volume rate at inlet, cu. ft. per min.; X k — a constant = r ( - k '~ l) ^ — 1; r = pressure 
ratio. For normal air, or any gas where (A — Y)jk = 0.2S3, formula [l] becomes 

= 0.01542 pi q { X [2j 

where X = r 0 -- 83 — 1. 

Gas Horsepower for Isothermal Compression and Delivery is determined by 

P g = (144 Pi/33,000) X QiX log e (p f /pi) = 0.01005 pi qi X logio (pj/pi) ■ • [3f 

where jy == discharge pressure. Other notation as before. 

Conversion of Test Results to Conditions Specified may be necessary when, it is not. 
possible to maintain the same speed for each of the series of tests, or where conditions 
make tests impractical at the speed at which characteristic curves are desired, or wher# 
it is not possible to have conditions of pressure, temperature and gas density in accordance 
with specified conditions. Test readings then may be corrected to specified conditions 
by the method given below. Corrections should be applied only within a reasonably 
narrow range. It is desirable to maintain the ratio (inlet volume rate/speed') as nearly 
as possible the same as when compressor is operating under specified conditions. 
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POWER TEST COTES 


Table t. — Formulas for Flow of Air and G-as through Nozzles 

i the formulas below, the various symbols have the following significance: 

efficient of discharge = 0.97 for nozzle throat diameter of 0.5 to 1.0 in.; 0.98 above 1 
bo 2 in.; 0.99 above 2 up to 6 in.; 0.995 above 6 in. Cp , O v = specific heat at constant pressure 
and constant volume, respectively. D ’ ' diam., in. k = Cp/ C v , K == (fc — l)/fc 

= 0.283 for air and diatomic gases, pi .. . at nozzle inlet. p s — static pressure at 

nozzle inlet. = static pressure at nozzle outlet absolute pressure to which volume flow 

is to be computed or referred. ~ barometric e. <7i = volume of flow at conditions in 

inlet pipe corresponding to jo s and T\. flow corresponding to conditions p$ and 

Tj. r = P 1 /P 2 for inlet total pressure static pressure. T 1 — absolute temper- 
ature at nozzle inlet. T$ = absolute tern 'bich volume flow is to be computed or 

referred. V — velocity, ft. per sec., in inlet . > Ps is measured, w = flow, lb. per sec. 

X’~ (r 0 - 283 — l). A ™ differential pressure across nozzle “ Pi — Pt, or p s — p 2 - Pi = density in 
inlet pipe, lb. per cu, ft. corresponding to a given gas at T\ and p\ or j) s . All pressures are in lb. 
peer 8q. in. absolute. All temperatures are absolute = deg. F. + 459.6. 

AFFECTED FLOW. — Absolute Pressure of low-pressure Region more than 50% of Inlet 


Pressnre. 

Formulas for Gases and Air with Small Pressure Difference. 

~~~~ _ , ± rrs J. , I Livisor lor Islet fctatic Pressure 

Inlet Total Pressure | (Fee Note n 

Formuias for Any Perfect Gav with A. < Approximately 0.10 Pi 


= 0.5239 c £> 2 V -ApiPi/Pi 
* (31.43 cZ> 2 T 3 /p 3 Ti) \/A.pz pi/ P i 


Vl - (D/J) 1)4 * 

Vl - (D/DxY { 1 - (2A)(A/tV)i t 


Formulas for Am 
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Table 1.—- Formulas for Flow of A ir and Gas through Nozzles .— -Continued 

UNAJFFECTED FLOW.- -Absolute Pressure of Low Pressure Region Less than about erf 
Inlet Pressure. 


Inlet Total Pressure | Inlet Static Pressure 


Formulas for A.nv Perfect Gas 

First compute approximate flow 

w - 0.5250 cD2 Vpip l {2/(ft+ l) 1/a-1) Vk/{Jc-+ 1) 

23 - 31.50 c£>2 (TsPi/ps 2T 

X Vpi/pi{2/(£ + V k/{k -f 1) 

by using p 8 for p\ in formula for 
total inlet pressure. Then compute 
approximate velocity V by one of 
the following: 

V= 144 2^60 DiHv/i> 

= 144 to/ fix Di 2 (t/4) . 

Pi = density in inlet pipe corre- 
sponding to Ti and p s . Them 
(Pi - Pz> “Pi FV144 (2 g) 

- Pi FV92CS. 

Fobmttlas foe Any Perfect Diatomic Gas 

w = 0.2539 cZ> 2 Vpi/pi 

23 = 15.23 cDKT&px/pz T\) Vjn ~JTz 

FORMTJL.AS FOE AlR 

w = 0.4165 cD 2 Pi/ V tI 

23 = 9.2S4 c£> 2 Pi Tz/Vz V T i 

This is added to p St giving j> lt whdoh 
ia used in the proper formula few 
total inlet pressure. 


In the following formulas, subscript c denotes specified conditions, subscript t denotes test 
conditions, subscript tc denotes values which the test shows that the machine will give when, operat- 
ing under specified conditions. 

The corrected value Xu is found from the test value Xt by the formula 


w 

where the symbols have the same significance as in formulas [l] to [3] and where n = revolutions 
per minute of the machine under test and fi = density of gas. r t = 3>/j/jPg f from which the value 
of Xt may be found. 

The corresponding pressure ratio, r fc =* Pf^Jv^ then is found from the corrected value Xtc and 
compared with specified ratio r c = J>f c /P ic - The corrected pressure rise (J>f tc —Pi c ) should approx- 
imate the specified pressure rise (p ^ — P fc ) . 

If the gas analysis under specified and test conditions is the same, so that molecular 
and gas constant R are the same, formula [4] reduces to 


Corrected power i » is given by 


Ptc 


X — X — X 
(fc/fc - p it q u 


If the specified and test gas analysis ia the same, then 

C 

Ptc ■ 


tsj 


(71 


The above formulas give the power which the machine will consume when operating at specified 
inlet conditions of volume, pressure, temperature and density, and speed, and on the basis of the 
corrected pressure ratio, rtc actual) v produced by the machine. 

If the corrected discharge pressure, Pj tc> produced approximates specified discharge pressure, 
Pj c the specified power, i J c , shall be multiplied by the ratio (Af C /X c ) . The product, P c X (Xte/Xe). 
should approximate the power Pu- 

When tests are conducted to obtain the complete characteristics of the machine, a 
series of tests should be conducted as follows- a. Inlet suction or discharge pressure (not 
both), and speed are held constant while the volume is changed for each point on the curve. 
b. Similar series are run for different speeds. 

The performance of the unit or its characteristic is best presented in curves using inlet 
volume as abscissa and discharge pressure, horsepower and efficiency as ordinates. Curves 
should show the relation between each of the following pairs of quantities for each constant 
speed: 1- and p Jf or (pj — p.^. 2. g { and P. 3. q i and efficiency. fclteam consump- 

tion in pounds per hour or kilowatts may be used as ordinate, instead of the horsepower, 
in presenting the Qi and P relations, and the efficiency then should represent that of the 
overall unit, including the driving element. 

FLOW-MEASUREMENT WITH NOZZLES.* 1 — Flow may be measured by means 
of the nozzle shown in Fig. 1, with an accuracy within 2%, with thoroughly experienced 
personnel. The formulas given, in Table 1 are used to calculate results. ______ 


* Tentative, 1935. 
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POWER TEST CODES 


Item 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 


REPORT OP TESTS ’OF COMPRESSORS ARE EXHAUSTERS 


DESCRIPTION AND DIMENSIONS 
Type of compressor (radial or axial flow, open or shrouded, etc.) . 

(fl) Serial number and builder’s model number . 

(6) Number of stages 

(C) Type 'of cooling (casing, diaphragm, inter- and after-coolera, giving sizes, capac- 
ities, etc.) 

Type of driver (whether motor, turbine, motor and gear, internaL combustion engine 

etc., giving capacity and descriptive information, guarantees, etc.) ’ 

Governor (whether arranged to maintain constant pressure, constant volume, or constant 
speed, and whether operated by water, air, oil, or mechanically) ... 

Rated discharge pressure lb. per sq. in., in. Hg, or in. water.. 

Rated inlet pressure lb. per sq.in., .in. Eg, or in. water.. 

Rated inlet temperature „ ^leg. p 

Rated inlet gas density lb. per cu. ft] 

Composition of gas for which intended 

Rated speed * 

Rated volume at inlet conditions cu. ft. per min] 

Diameter or dimensions of inlet opening 

Area of inlet opening " # jq ’ 

Diameter or dimensions of discharge opening *^j a ’ 

Area of discharge opening . * ] B q* f t [ 

Instrument numbers, titles and ranges (sketch of locations) 

General AVERAGES OR DATA AS RECORDED 

Test number 

Date 

Time 

Conditions peculiar to particular t"* 

Readings by 

Barometer in. Eg 

Room temperature. . ] ] 'deg. F. 

Elevation of test ins . . ,ft* 

Compressor 

Total inlet pressure (above or below atmosphere) in. water, in. Hg or lb. per sq.in. 

Inlet temperature (a) Dry bulb deg. F.; (5) Wet bulb deg. F.' 

Total discharge pressure (above or below atmosphere) in. water, in. Hg, 

, or lb. per sq.in. 

Discharge temperature deg. F 

Composition of gas (if other than air) percent by volume 

Speed r.p.m. 

Shaft horsepower (dynamometer reading only) S.Hp. 

Cooling water quantities in gal. per min. or lb. per hr.: 

(a) Jackets (b) Intercoolers 1, 2,3, etc ; (c) Aftercooler 

Water temperatures in deg. F.: 

(a) To jackets (6) From jackets 

(C) To intercooler 1, 2, 3, etc ( d ) From intercooler 1, 2, 3, etc.. ]] .'] . ] 

(e) To aftercooler (f) From aftercooler 

Throat diameter of flow nozzle 

Diameter of approach pipe "j n ’ 

Nozzle inlet total pressure in. Hg, in. water, or lb. per 'sq'.' in' 

Nozzle throat static pressure in. water, in. Hg, or lb. per sq in’ 

Nozzle inlet temperature d eg. p’ 

Driver 

a. Steam turbine 

Pressure of steam to throttle lb. per sq. in., ahs. 

Quality of steam to throttle deg. F., or percent moisture 

Exhaust pressure lb. per sq . in „ abs . 

Exhaust quality deg. or percent moi8t ure 

bteam flow to turbine throttle lb. per hr. 

Output in horsepower by guarantee or separate test ’. ..Hp. 

For more detailed list see Test Code for Steam Turbines * 

&. Electric motor 

Potential ,, 

Current ano :;2 

iZl !T I:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;::; kw ->» h “ *• 2.3 

Excitation r.p.m. 

Output in horsepower by guarantee or separate test Up’ 

For more detailed list see appropriate A.I.E.E. codes. 
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REPORT OF TESTS OF COMPRESSORS AND EXHAUSTERS (.Continued) 

Item 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 


AVERAGE OF BATA. AS RECORDED . — Continued 
Driver. — Continued 

c. Internal-combustion engine, etc. * 


Calorific value of fuel B.fc.ti. per lb. 

Fuel consumption lb. per hr. 

Exhaust temperature. .deg. F. 

Speed .r.p.m. 


Output in horsepower by guarantee or separate test 

For more detailed list, see appropriate Internal Combustion Engine code 


PERFORMANCE UNDER ACTUAX TEST CONDITIONS 

Test number 

Date 

Time 

Conditions peculiar to particular test 

Barometer in. Hg 

Total inlet absolute pressure in. Hg, or lb. per aq. in. 

Inlet temperature deg. F. 

Inlet density of gas lb. per cu. ft. 

Discharge absolute pressure. in. Hg, or lb. per sq. in. 

Volume at inlet conditions cu. It. per min. 

Shaft horsepower (by direct measurement, guarantee, or separate test data of driver) S.Hp. 

Adiabatic (or isothermal) horsepower Hp. 

Adiabatic (or isothermal) efficiency percent 

Power consumption (converted to equivalent in net input in horsepower of driver) 

Overall adiabatic (or isothermal) efficiency percent 

Power consumption lb. of steam per hr kw. or lb. of fuel per hr. 

Unit power consumption lb. of steam; kw.-hr.; 

lb. of fuel, or available B.t.u. per 10C cu.. ft. of initial gas 


PERFORMANCE INDICATED FOR SPECIFIED CONDITIONS 

Speed specified r.p.m. 

Inlet density of gas specified lb. per cu. ft. 

Inlet absolute pressure .specified in. Eg, or lb. per sq. in. 

Discharge absolute pressure .specified in. Hg, or lb. per sq. in. 

Volume (at inlet conditions) indicated by test forabovespecifiedconditions . . cu.ft.per min. 
Volume (at inlet conditions) guaranteed or predicted for above 

specified conditions cu. ft. per min. 

Po wer consumption specified 


Nozzle Outlet Pressure, where it affects the flow, is the static pressure of an unre- 
stricted region, into which, the discharge takes place. For example, when a nozzle under 
pressure discharges to atmosphere, the nozzle outlet pressure is that of the atmosphere 
as given by the barometer reading. When a nozzle discharges into a reservoir so large that 
the pressure on the walls is the same wherever measured, the nozzle outlet pressure is the 
static pressure in the reservoir. 

Nozzle Inlet Total Pressure in an. inlet pipe whose diameter is 4D, or more (JD = nozzle 
diameter), may be taken as either the static or total pressure. Static or total pressure 
also may be used where the fluid enters nozzle from a large space, as when air flows from 
outside into an exhausted reservoir. If inlet pipe is less than 4=D, total pressure is higher 
than static pressure. It may be taken with an impact tube, pointing upstream, either 
in the pipe just ahead of the nozzle or in the jet outside. The reading will be the same 
in either position. See Fig- 2 for arrangement of apparatus. 

Nozzle Inlet Static Pressure may be used instead of inlet total pressure, but the 
formulas are more complicated. See Fig- 3 for an arrangement of apparatus. 

Affected and Unaffected Flow. — When is more than about 0.5 pi, flow increases 
with decrease of pt- The flow then is affected. When pi is less than about 0.5 j> u a 
change of pi does not change the flow, which then is unaffected. In either affected or unaf- 
fected flow, the pressure rise of the machine under test may be wasted in order to make 
the flow measurement test, or the flow may be measured while the machine is in service. 
See Figs- 2 to 5 fox arrangement of apparatus for the several classes. 

Pressures. — With affected flow, if discharge is into an unrestricted region, nozzle 
throat pressure is the same as outlet pressure, z.e., pressure in. unrestricted region. If 
nozzle outlet pressure is observed with throat taps, nozzle discharge coefficient is prac- 
tically the same as for unrestricted discharge. Throat pressure observations should be 
made with at least two, and preferably four, sets of pressure holes, each with its own dif- 
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<S=1%D 

T" 


iroit Taps Whenp 2 > 0 . 5 p 1 ; 

lg ' S Pf=P x ~A 

■When pgC 0.5 jy, MwTig.4. 


*i-n 


Not lelsHl 

5JD 

to neatest wall, 
parallel to flow. 




\\ 

Not leas than 

10 D 

to nearest wall, 
perpendicular 
to flow. 

)L_ 


Several gages 
at various points] 
In the chamber 
are desirable 
These should 
read alike. 


where pressure rise is wasted in 
Fig. 2a 


■A when p 2 > 0 . 5 pj. Then A. 

'P 2 when p 2 < P. 5 p 1 * Unneoosaarj except 

to Insure that O.fip^ 

ordeT to make flow measurement test. 
Fia. 26 
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tl 
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1 

£} 
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Is 

m 
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r p, . 

n 

J p Outlet Throat Tape. 

CS2dE See FIs- 4 when 


and Fig. 6 when 
P 2 < 0 . 5 jj 1 

Arrangements for measuring flow with machine in service. 

Fig. 2 c 

Noth 1. L = 10 D where there is a preceding symmetrical irregularity in the pipe, as 
reducer; L =* 20 JD if there is a preceding unsymmetrical irregularity, as an ell or tee. 

Fig. 2. Flow Measurement with Inlet Total Pressure 


ferential XJ-tube, whose readings should agree within 1.5%. Apparatus set-up and 
operating conditions should be refined until this agreement is attained. 

Nozzle diameters should be selected that will give pressures ranging from 10 to 40 in. of water 
or 10 to 2S in. of mercury. High-pressure air discharging to atmosphere may he measured with 
high initial pressure, giving unaffected flow, or a throttle may be used to give affected flow, and 
nozzle diameters selected accordingly. Throttle valves should be of the butterfly or globe type 
{not a gate) and should be at least 20 nozzle diameters upstream from nozzle. 



NorE 1. L = 10 D where there is a preceding symmetrical irregularity in the pipe, as a 
reducer; L = 20 D where there is a preceding unsymmetrical irregularity, as an ell or tee. 

Fig. 3. Flow Measurement with Inlet Static Pressure 
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TEMPERATURES less than 300° F. should be measured with a mercury-i n-glaae 
thermometer with bare bulb exposed to the fluid, and located 6 to 10 nozzle diameters 
upstream from the nozzle. T\ — thermometer reading -f- 459.6. 
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Gage Arrangements for Flow Measurement with Machine in Service 
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For Dimensions 

Fox Discharge Into of No«le* 
Atmosphere or 
"Unrestricted Region 


see Fig. 1. 

For Pipe Lines -with Outlet Throat Taps 

Fig. 6. Forms of Nozzles 



Axial length Axial length 

about 2 diaxueters about 1 diameter 


ROTARY MOTION of the fluid should be eliminated by- guide vanes or straighteners 
(Fig. 7) whose discharge ends are 5 to 15 nozzle diameters upstream from nozzle. 

SELECTION OF FORMULA, when result desired is 
in volume instead of weight of fluid, should be on the 
basis of: 1. Inlet volume at conditions of pressure and 
temperature at inlet of machine under test, invariably used 
for testa of compressing and circulating apparatus; sub- 
stitute values of inlet temperature and pressure for 303 and 
Ts in the formulas. 2. Atmospheric conditions, substitute val- 
ues of and Tb for p 3 and TV 3. Volume under any con- 
ditions, substitute values F or such coadi tions for 333 and T 3. 

STANDARD CONDITIONS OF AIR axe taken as 14.7 
lb. per sq. in. pressure, 6S 0 F. temperature, and 0.075 lb. 
per cu. ft. density. These conditions represent average 
air and make some allowance for h um idity. 

DENSITY OF PERFECT G-ASES. — Where the density 
in the inlet pipes is unknown, it may be calculated by one 
of the following formulas. These formulas also may be 
combined with the formulas in Table 1 to form new 
formulas in terms of factors such as specific gravity, etc., 
which are known or can be determined, instead of in terms 
of the inlet density p x . This is done by substituting for pi 
in the formulas of Table 1, the values given by one of the 
formulas below. 

Based on density p 0 at 68° F. and 14.7 lb. per sq. in. 

Pi - 527.6 p! po/ 14.7 TV 

Based on specific gravity G , compared to air without mois- 
ture 

pi - {(527.6 X 0.752) /14.7} [ Pl G/T) 

. on specific heat Cp 

pi = (L44/ J) (pi / T i) [!/{<?,(* - DA11 



Axial length about ^ diameter 



End of guide vane nearest nozzle 
should t>e 5 to lb nozzle diameters 
from it 


Fig. 7. Guide Vanes to Prevetnfc 
Rotary Motion 



16-68 POWEB TEST CODES 

Based an J8, from equation, 144 pv = MT 

pt = 

Based on molecular weight M 

Pl * (527.6 X 0.752 pi M)/(14.7 X 28.989 Ti). 

For a mixture of gases, density at standard conditions po, or specific gravity, may be 
computed from analysis and the first or second formula used. 

If the gas contains water vapor, 

Pi = p s {1 — (Hpw/pi)} 4 Hpw, 

whore pi, p g ~ density, lb. per cu. ft., of moist and dry gas, respectively, at p% and T\; 
Pw ~ density, lb. per cu- ft., of saturated water -vapor at Ti; H — relative humidity of 
gas at nozzle inlet = 1.00 when gas is saturated at Ti\ p, p w ~ saturation pressure of 
water vapor at T and T\ respectively; p\ — absolute pressure at nozzle; T — dewpoint 
of water vapor at inlet, where gas is saturated at some temperature T less than T\\ Ti = 
temperature at nozzle inlet. 

In some cases gas, saturated at a given temperature, may decrease in temperature 
to Ti at nozzle inlet, with certainty of complete removal of the condensed moisture. 
Under some such circumstances, B may he inferred to be 1.00 at T\. Pressures and 
temperatures may be in any units, if the same units are used throughout. 

DATA AUD RESULTS should be reported in the form shown on p. 16-64. 
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LOGARITHMS 


Logarithms (abbreviation log ), — The log of a number is the exponent of the power to 
which it is necessary to raise a fixed number to produce the given number. The fixed 
number is called the base. Thus if the base is 10, the log of 1000 is 3, for 10 3 = 1000. 
There are two systems of logs in general use, the common, in which the base is 10, and the 
Napierian, or hyperbolic, in which the base is 2.71S281828. . . . The Napierian, base is 
commonly denoted by e, as in the equation e j = x, in which y is the Napierian log of x. 
The abbreviation, log* is commonly used to denote the Napierian log. 

In any system of logs, the log of 1 is 0; the log of the base, taken in that system, is 1. 
In any system the base of which is greater than 1 , the logs of all numbers greater than 1 
are positive and the logs of all numbers less than 1 are negative. 

The modulus of any system is equal to the reciprocal of the Napierian log of the base 
of that system. The modulus of the Napierian system is 1, that of the common system is 
0.4342945., -The log of a number in any system equals the modulus of that system X 
Napierian log of the number. The hyperbolic or Napierian log of any number equals 
the common log X 2.3025851. 

Every log consists of two parts, an integral part called the characteristic , or index, and 
the decimal part, or mantissa. The mantissa only is given in the usual tables of common 
logs, with the decimal point omitted. The characteristic is one less than the number of 
figures to the left of the decimal point in the number whose log is to be found. The 
characteristic of numbers from 1 to 9.994- is 0, from 10 to 99.994- is 1, from 100 to 9994- 
ia 2, from 0.1 to 0.994- is -1, from 0.01 to C.0994- is —2, etc. Thus, 


log of 2000 is 3.30103; log of 0.2 is - 1.30103, or 

“ “ 200 “ 2.30103; “ “ 0.02 “ -2.30103, “ 

“ “ 20 “ 1.30103; “ “ 0.002 “—3.30103, “ 

“ “ 2 “ 0.30103; “ “ 0.0002 “ -4.30103, “ 


9.30103 - 10 

8.30103 - 10 

7.30103 - 10 

6.30103 - 10 


The minus sign is frequently written above the characteristic thus: log 0.002 == 3.30103. 
The characteristic only is negative, the decimal part, or mantissa, being always positive. 

When a log consists of a negative index and a positive mantissa, it is usual to write 
the negative sign over the index, or to add 10 to the index, and indicate the subtraction 
of 10 from the resulting logarithm. Thus log 0.2 = 1.30103, may be written 9.30103— 10. 
The difference between a logarithm and 10 is its arithmetical complement or cologarithm. 
In tables of logarithmic sines, etc., the —10 is generally omitted, as being understood. 


RULES FOR USE OF THE TABLE OF COMMON LOGARITHMS.— To Find the log of a 
Decimal Fraction or of a Whole Number and a Decimal, — First find the log of the quantity as if 
there were no decimal point, then prefix the index according to rule; the index is one less than the 
number of figures to the left of the decimal point. 


Example, log of 3.14159, log of 3.141 
From proportional parts 5 

“ “ “ 09 

log 3.14159 


0.497O6S. Diff. 138. 
690 
1242 
0.4971494 


If the number is a decimal less than unity, the index is negative and is one more than the number 
of zeros to the right of the decimal point. Log of 0.0682 = 2.S337S4 = 8.833784 — 10. 

To Find the Number Corresponding to a Given Log. — Find in the table the log nearest to the 
decimal part of the given log and take the first four digits of the required number from the column N 
and the top of the column containing the log which is the next less than the given log. To 
find the 5th and 6th digits subtract the log in the table from the given log, and multiply the differ- 
ence by 190, and divide by the figure in the Diff. column opposite the log; annex the quotient to 

17-03 
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the four digits already found, and place the decimal point according to the rule; the number of 
figures to the left of the decimal point is one greater than the index. The number corresponding 


to a log is called the anti-logarithm. 

Find the anti-log of 0.497150 

Next lowest log in table corresponds to 3141 0,497068 Diff. « 82. 


Tabular difl. - 138; 82 4- 138 - 0.59 + 

The index being 0, the number is therefore 3.14159 +. 

Multiplication by Means of Logarithms. — Add together the logs of the two numbers to be 
multiplied. The sum is the log of the product. 

a. 'Where both factors are greater than, unity. 

Example. 31 X 1274 = 39,494. 

Solution, log 31 + log 1274 = 1.491362 + 3.105169 = 4.596531 = log 39,494. 

6. Where one or more factors are less than unity, the logs with a negative characteristic can be 
handled most conveniently by adding and subtracting 10. 

Example. .000028961 X .084507 = .0000024474. 

Solution, log .000028961 + log .084507 = 5.461814 + 2.926893. 

- (5.461814 - 10) + (8.926893 - 10) = 14.388707 - 20 - 6.388707 
■ log .0000024474. 

Division by Means of Logarithms. — Subtract the log of the divisor from the log of the dividend. 
The remainder is the log of the quotient. 

o. When the divisor is smaller than the dividend. 

Example. 2987 4- 63 = 47.41284. 

Solution, log 2987 - log 63 = 3.475235 - 1.799341 = 1.675894 - log 47.41284. 

b. When the divisor is larger than the dividend, add and subtract as many tens as may be 
necessary to the log of the dividend and proceed as before. 

Example. .000672 263 = .00000255513. 

Solution, log .000672 - log 263 = 4.827369 - 2.419956 

= 6.827369 - 2.419956 - 10 - 6.407413 = log .00000255513. 

c. The log of a fraction is obtained by subtracting the log of the denominator from the log of 
the numerator. Thus, 

log ~ — log a — log b. 
b 

To Raise a Number to Any Given. Power. — Multiply the log of the number by the exponent of 
the number, and find the number whose log is the product. 

a. Where the exponent consists of one figure. 

Example. 16.23 « 4251.528. 

Solution. 3 X log 16.2 = 3 X 1.209515 * 3.628545 = log 4251.528. 

b. Where the exponent consists of two or more figures, it is best to multiply the characteristic 
and mantissa separately. 

Example. .005624*37 = .147067. 

Solution. .37 X log .005624 =* .37 X 3.760045 - .37 X (- 3) + .37 X .750045 
- - 1.11 + .277517 - i. 167517 - log .147067. 

c. Where the number is a fraction, first find the log of the fraction and then multiply it by the 
exponent. 

„ /' 276\ * 72 

Example. [ ) = 681.9396. 

V.032/ 

Solution. .72 (log 276 — log .032) - .72 {2.440909 - (8.505150 - 10) } 

« .72 X 3.935759 = 2.833746 - log 681.9396. 

To Extract A.ny Root of a Number. — Divide the log of the number by the index of the root, 
and find the number whose log is the quotient. 

To extract the root of a decimal: a. When the root index is positive and evenly divisible into 
the negative characteristic of the log of the number, the division may be performed with the negative 
characteristic written in its usual place. 

Example. -^.0006954 - .16239. 

Solution, log. 0006954 + 4 = 4.842235 + 4 = 1.210559 = log .16239. 

6. When the root index is positive and not even divisible into the negative characteristic, add 
to the log of the number, and indicate the subtraction from it, the smallest integral multiple of the 
root which will eliminate the negative characteristic. Divide the result by the root index and 
ascertain the number whose log corresponds to the quotient. 

Example. S \/. 000027 85 = .03393. 

Solution, log .00002785 = 5.444825; 5.444825 -r- 3.1 = { (2 X 3.1) + 1.444825 — 2 X 3.1} -5-3.1 
= 1 1.644825 - 6.2} -r 3.1 = 2,530589 = log .03393. 

e. When the root index is negative, determine the excess of the negative characteristic over the 
positive mantissa. Divide the result by the root index and ascertain the number whose log corre- 
sponds to the quotient. 

Example. 0000039 76 = 22.394. 

Solution, log .000003976 « 6.599446 = .599446 - 6 = - 5.400554; 

- 5.400554 -* <- 4) « 1.350138 = log 22.394. 
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Solution, of Exponential Equations. — In an exponential equation, the unknown quantity is the 
exponent; thus a* = b. This may be transformed to log a, x — log b, or x log <3 = log £>. whence 
X == log l -r- log 0 . 

a , When the base is greater than unity, put the equation in the form x = log b log o. Then 
log x = log (log 6) — log (log a). 

Example. 32.6* = 14.632. 

Solution . log a — log (log 14.632) — log (log32.6) = log 1.165303 — logl.513218 
* .066439 - .179901 = 1.886538; x = .77008. 

b. When both the known quantities are decimal, put the equation in the form x - log b -5- log a. 
Subtract the positive mantissa from the negative characteristic in both divisor and dividend, obtain- 
ing negative remainders. Change the signs of divisor and dividend and proceed as in Case a. 

Example. .0729* = .2693. 

Solution, x = log .2603 + log .0729 = 1.430236 h- 2.862728 

= (- .569764) -S- (~ 1.137272) = .569764: 1.137272; 

log x - log .569764 - log 1.137272 = 1.755695 - .055864 - 1.699831 
x - .50099. 


c. When only one of the Mown quantities is a decimal, put the equation in the form r 


og 

log a 


Subtract the positive mantissa from the negative characteristic of the numerator or denominator 
as the case may be, and rewrite the fraction with the remainder so obtained as the new numerator 
or denominator. Make both numerator and denominator positive, but write a minus sign in front 
of the fraction, to signify that the result will be a negative quantity. Solve the fraction by log- 
arithms and write a minus sign in front of the result. 


Example. .726® = S02.7. 


„ , _ log 802.7 _ 2.904553 _ 2.904553 _ 2.904553 

Solution, x - 72Q 5.860937 _ .139053 .139063' 

log X - - Clog 2.904553 - log. 139063) - - (.463079 - 1.143211) * - (1.319868). 

x = - 20.8867. 


d. When the exponent is negative and one of the known quantities ib less than unity, put the 

equation in the form (— x) = , Subtract the positive mantissa from the negative character- 

log a 

istic, as in Case 0 , and multiply both sides of the resulting equation by ( — 1). Find the value of r 
as in Case c. 


Example. 

Solution. 


10.78-*= .09431. 

log .09431 _ 2.974558 . 1.025442 

log 10.78 1.032619 ” " 1.032619 ’ 

log x > .010911 ~ .013940 = 1.996971. x = .99305. 


Table 1. Logarithms of lumbers from 1 to 100 


NT 

Log 

N 

Log 

N 1 

JLog 

N 

hog 

\ T 

Log 

1 

0.000000 

21 

1 .322219 

41 

1 .612784 

61 

1.785330 

81 

1.908485 

2 

0.301030 

22 

1 .342423 

42 

1.623249 

62 

1.792392 

82 

1.913814 

3 

0.477121 

23 

1 .361728 

43 

1.633468 

63 

1.799341 

83 

1.919078 

4 

0.602060 

24 

1 ,380211 

44 

1,643453 

64 

1,8061 80 

84 

1.924279 

5 

0.698970 

25 

1 .397940 

45 

1.653213 

65 

1,812913 

85 

1.929419 

6 

0.778151 

26 

I .414973 

46 

1.662758 

66 

1,819544 

86 

1.934498 

7 

0.845098 

27 

l .431364 

47 

1.672098 

67 

1.826075 

87 

1.939519 

8 

0.903090 

28 

I .447158 

48 

1.681241 

68 

1.832509 

; 88 

1.944483 

9 

0.954243 

29 

1 ,462398 

49 

1,690196 

69 

1.838849 

89 

1.949390 

10 

1 .000000 

30 

1 .477121 

50 

1,698970 

70 

1.845098 

90 

1.954243 

1 1 

1 .041393 

31 

1 .491362 

51 

1,707570 

71 

1.851258 

91 

1 .959041 

12 

1 .079181 

32 

1 .505150 

52 

1,716003 

72 

1, 857332 

92 

1 .963788 

13 

1 .1 13943 

33 

I .518514 

53 

1.724276 

73 

1.863323 

93 

1 .968483 

14 

1 .146128 

34 

l .531479 

54 

1,732394 

74 

1.869232 

94 

1 .973128 

15 

I .176091 

35 

1 .544068 

55 

1,740363 

75 

1.875061 ; 

95 

1 .977724 

16 

1 .204120 

36 

1 .556303 

56 

1,748188 

76 

1. 880814 

96 

1 .982271 

17 

1 ,230449 

37 

1 .568202 

57 

1,755875 

77 

1. 886491 

97 

1 986772 

18 

1 .255273 

38 

1 ,579784 

58 

1.763428 

78 

1. 892095 

98 

1 .991226 

19 

1 .278754 

39 

I .591065 

59 

1.770852 

79 

1, 897627 

99 

1 .995635 

20 

1 .301030 

40 

1 .602060 

60 

1.7781 51 

80 

1.903090 

100 

2.000000 


See pp. 17-06 to 17—23 for a complete table of six-place logarithms. 
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Table 2 — Common Logarithms of Numbers 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 

Diff . 

100 

oooooo 

000434 

090868 

001301 

001734 

002166 

002598 

003029 

003461 

063891 

432 

1 

004321 

004751 

005181 

005609 

006038 

006466 

006894 

007321 

007748 

008174 

428 

2 

008600 

009026 

009451 

009876 

010300 

010724 

011147 

01 1570 

011993 

012415 

424 

3 

012837 

013259 

013680 

014100 

014521 

014940 

015360 

015779 

016197 

016616 

420 

4 

017033 

017451 

017868 

018284 

018700 

0191 16 

019532 

019947 

020361 

020775 

416 

5 

021 189 

021603 

022016 

022428 

022841 

023252 

023664 

024075 

024486 

024896 

412 

6 

025306 

025715 

026125 

026533 

026942 

027350 

027757 

028164 

028571 

028978 

408 

7 

029384 

029789 

030195 

030600 

031004 

031403 

031812 

032216 

032619 

033021 

404 

8 

033424 

033826 

034227 

034628 

035029 

035430 

035830 

036230 

036629 

037028 

400 

9 

037426 

037825 

038223 

038620 

039017 

039414 

039811 

040207 

040602 

040998 

397 

110 

041393 

041787 

042182. 

042576 

042969 

043362 

043755 

044148 

044540 

044932 

393 

1 

045323 

045714 

046105 

046495 

046885 

047275 

047664 

048053 

048442 

048830 

390 

2 

049218 

049606 

049993 

050380 

050766 

0511 53 

051538 

051924 

052309 

052694 

386 

3 

053078 

053463 

053846 

054230 

054613 

054996 

055378 

055760 

056142 

056524 

383 

4 

056905 

057286 

057666 

058046 

058426 

058805 

059185 

059563 

059942 

060320 

379 

5 

060698 

061075 

061452 

061829 

062206 

062582 

062958 

063333 

063709 

064083 

376 

6 

064458 

064832 

065206 

065580 

065953 

066326 

066699 

067071 

067443 

067815 

373 

7 

068186 

068557 

068928 

069298 

069668 

070038 

070407 

070776 

071145 

071514 

370 

8 

071882 

072250 

072617 

072985 

073352 

073718 

074085 

074451 

074816 

075182 

366 

9 

075547 

075912 

076276 

076640 

077004 

077368 

077731 

078094 

078457 

078819 

363 

120 

079181 

079643 

079904 

080266 

08052S 

080987 

081347 

081707 

082067 

082426 

360 

1 

082785 

083144 

083503 

083861 

084219 

084576 

084934 

085291 

085647 

086004 

357 

2 

086360 

086716 

087071 

087426 

087781 

0881 36 

088490 

088845 

089198 

089552 

355 

3 

089905 

090258 

09061 1 

090963 

091315 

091667 

092018 

092370 

092721 

093071 

352 

4 

093422 

093772 

094122 

094471 

094820 

0951 69 

095518 

095866 

096215 

096562 

349 

5 

096910 

097257 

097604 

097951 

098298 

098644 

098990 

099335 

099681 

1 00026 

346 

6 

100371 

100715 

101059 

101403 

101747 

102091 

102434 

102777 

1031 19 

103462 j 

343 

7 

103804 

104146 

104487 

104828 

105169 

105510 

105851 

106191 

106531 

106871 

341 

8 

107210 

107549 

107888 

108227 

108565 

108903 

109241 

109579 

109916 

110253 

338 

9 

1 10590 

1 10926 

111263 

111599 

111934 

112270 

112605 

112940 

113275 

113609 

335 


Proportional Parts 


Diff . 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

fi 

9 

434 

43.4 

86.8 

130.2 

173.6 

217. 0 

260. 4 

303. 8 

34 7.2 

390.6 

432 

43.2 

86.4 

129.6 

172.8 

216.0 

259. 2 

302. 4 

34 5.6 

388.8, 

430 

43.0 

86.0 

129.0 


215.0 

258. 0 

301. 0 

344.0 

387.0 

428 

42.8 

85.6 

128.4 

171 .2 

214.0 

256. 8 

299. 6 

342.4 

385.2 

426 

42.6 

85.2 

127.8 

170.4 

213.0 

255. 6 

298. 2 

340. 8 

383.4 

424 

42.4 

84.8 

127.2 

169.6 

212.0 

254. 4 

296. 8 

339.2 

381 .6 

422 

42.2 

84.4 

126.6 

168.8 

21 1. 0 

253. 2 

295. 4 

33 7.6 

379.8 

420 

42.0 

84.0 

126.0 

168.0 

210.0 

252. 0 

294. 0 

336.0 

378.0 

418 

41.8 

83.6 

125.4 

167.2 

209.0 

250. 8 

292. 6 

334.4 

376.2 

416 

41.6 

83.2 

124.8 

166.4 

208. 0 

249. 6 

291. 2 

332.8 

374.4 

414 

41 .4 

82.8 

124.2 

165.6 

207. 0 

248. 4 

289. 8 

33 1.2 

372.6 

412 

41 .2 

82.4 

123.6 

164.8 

206.0 

247. 2 

288. 4 

329.6 

370.8 

410 

41.0 

82.0 

123.0 

164.0 

205.0 

246. 0 

287. 0 

328.0 

369.0 

408 

40.8 

81.6 

122.4 

163.2 

204.0 

244. 8 

285. 6 

326.4 

367.2 

406 

40.6 

81.2 

121 .8 

162.4 

203. 0 

243. 6 

284. 2 

324.8 

365.4 

404 

40.4 

80.8 

121 .2 

161 .6 

202. 0 

242. 4 

282. 8 

323.2 

363.6 

402 

40.2 

80.4 

120.6 

160.8 

201. 0 

241. 2 

281. 4 

321.6 

361 .8 

400 

40.0 

80.0 

120.0 

160.0 

200. 0 

240. 0 

280. 0 

320.0 

360.0 

398 

39.8 

79.6 

1 19.4 

159.2 

199. 0 

238. 8 

278. 6 

318.4 

358.2 

396 

39.6 

79.2 i 

118.8 

158.4 

198. 0 

237. 6 

277. 2 

316.8 

356.4 

394 

39.4 

78.8 

118.2 

157.6 

197.0 

236. 4 

275. 8 

31 5. 2 

354, 6 

392 

39.2 

78.4 

117.6 ! 

156.8 

196.0 

1 235. 2 

274. 4 

313. 6 

352.8 

390 

39.0 

78.0 

117.0 

156.0 

195.0 

234. 0 

273. 0 

312.0 

351 .0 

388 

38.8 

77.6 

1 16.4 

155.2 

194.0 

232. 8 

271. 6 

310.4 

349. 2 

386 

38.6 

77.2 

115.8 

154.4 

193. 0 

231. 6 

270. 2 

308. 8 

347. 4 

384 

38.4 

76.8 

115.2 

153.6 

192.0 

230. 4 

268. 8 

307.2 

345.6 

382 

38.2 

76.4 

l 14.6 

152.8 

191.0 

229. 2 

267. 4 

30 5. 6 

343.8 

380 

38.0 

76.0 

l 14.0 

152.0 

190.0 

228. 0 

266.0 

304.0 

342.0 

378 

37.8 

75.6 

1 13.4 

15! .2 

189.0 

226. 8 

264. 6 

302. 4 

340.2 

376 

37.6 

75.2 

1 12.8 

150.4 

188.0 

225. 6 

263. 2 

300. 8 

338.4 

374 

37.4 

74.8 

1 12.2 

149.6 

187.0 

224.4 

261. 8 

299. 2 

336.6 

372 

37.2 

74.4 

111.6 

148.8 

186.0 

223. 2 

260. 4 

297. 6 

334.8 

370 

37.0 

74.0 

111.0 

148.0 

185.0 

222. 0 

259.0 

296.0 

333.0 

368 

36.8 

73.6 

HVIhB 

147.2 

184.0 

220. 8 

257. 6 

294. 4 

331.2 

366 

36.6 

73.2 

109.8 

146.4 

183. 0 

219. 6 

256. 2 

292.8 

329.4 

364 

36.4 

72.8 

109.2 

145.6 

182. 0 

218.4 

254. 8 

29 1 . 2 

327.6 

362 

36.2 

72.4 

108.6 

144.8 

181.0 

217.2 

253. 4 

289. 6 

325.8 

360 

36.0 

72.0 

108.0 

144.0 

180. 0 

216.0 

252. 0 

288.0 

324.0 




COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


17-07 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

Difif . 

130 

113943 

114377 

114611 

114944 

115278 

115611 

115943 

116276 

116608 

116940 

333 

1 

117271 

1 1 7603 

117934 

1 1 8265 

118595 

118926 

119256 

119586 

1 19915 

120245 

330 

2 

120574 

120903 

121231 

121560 

121888 

122216 

122544 

122871 

123198 

123525 

328 

3 

123852 

124178 

124504 

124830 

125156 

125481 

125806 

126131 

126456 

126781 

325 

4 

127105 

127429 

127753 

128076 

128399 

128722 

129045 

129368 

1 29690 

130012 

323 

5 

130334 

130655 

13097 7 

131298 

131619 

131939 

132260 

132580 

1 32900 

133219 

321 

6 

133539 

133858 

134177 

134496 

134814 

135133 

135451 

135769 

136086 

136403 

318 

7 

136721 

137037 

137354 

137671 

137987 

138303 

138618 

138934 

139249 

139564 

316 

8 

139879 

140194 

140508 

140822 

141136 

141450 

141763 

142076 

142389 

142702 

314 

9 

143015 

143327 

143639 

143951 

144263 

144574 

144885 

145196 

145507 

145818 

31 1 

140 

146128 

146438 

146743 

147668 

147367 

147676 

147985 

148294 

148603 

148911 

309 

1 

149219 

149527 

149835 

150142 

150449 

150756 

151063 

151370 

151676 

151982 

307 

2 

152288 

152594 

152900 

153205 

153510 

153815 

154120 

154424 

154728 

155032 

305 

3 

155336 

155640 

155943 

156246 

156549 

156852 

157154 

157457 

157759 

158061 

303 

4 

158362 

158664 

158965 

159266 

159567 

159868 

160168 

160469 

160769 

161068 

301 

5 

161368 

161667 

161967 

162266 

162564 

162863 

163161 

163460 

163758 

164055 

299 

6 

164353 

164650 

164947 

165244 

165541 

165838 

166134 

166430 

166726 

167022 

297 

7 

167317 

167613 

167908 

168203 

168497 

168792 

169086 

169380 

169674 

169968 

295 

8 

170262 

170555 

170848 

1711 41 

171434 

171726 

172019 

17231 1 

172603 

172895 

293 

9 

173186 

173478 

173769 

174060 

174351 

174641 

174932 

175222 

175512 

175802 

291 

160 

176091 

176381 

176670 

176969 

177248 

177536 

177825 

178113 

178401 

178689 

289 

1 

178977 

179264 

179552 

179839 

180126 

180413 

180699 i 

180986 

181272 

181558 

287 

2 

181844 

182129 

182415 

182700 

182985 

183270 

183555 

183839 

184123 

184407 

285 

3 

184691 

184975 

185259 

185542 

185825 

186108 

186391 

186674 

1 86956 

187239 

283 

4 

187541 

187803 

188084 

188366 

188647 

188928 

189209 

1 89490 

1 8977 1 

190051 

281 

5 

190332 

190612 

190892 

191171 

191451 

191730 

192010 

192289 

192567 

192846 

279 

6 

193 125 

193403 

193681 

193959 

194237 

194514 

194792 

195069 

195346 

195623 

278 

7 

195900 

196176 

196453 

196729 

197005 

197281 

197556 

197832 

198107 

198382 

276 

8 

198657 

198932 

199206 

199481 

199755 

200029 

200303 

200577 

200850 

201 124 

274 

9 

201397 

201670 

201943 

202216 

202488 

202761 

203033 

203305 

203577 

203848 

272 


Proportiotsax. Pajrts 


Diff . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

358 

35.8 

71.6 

107.4 

143.2 

179.0 

214.8 

250.6 

286.4 

322.2 

356 

35.6 

71.2 

106. 8 

142.4 

178.0 

213.6 

249.2 

284.8 

320.4 

354 

35.4 

70. 8 

106.2 

141.6 

177.0 

212.4 

247.8 

283.2 

318.6 

352 

35. 2 

70. 4 

105. 6 

140.8 

176.0 

21 1.2 

246.4 

281.6 

316.8 

350 

35.0 

70. 0 

105.0 

140.0 

175.0 

210.0 

245.0 

280.0 

315.0 

348 

34.8 

69. 6 

104. 4 

139.2 

174.0 

208.8 

243.6 

278.4 

313.2 

346 

34. 6 

69. 2 

103. 8 

138.4 

173.0 

207.6 

242.2 

276.8 

311.4 

344 

34.4 

68. 8 

103. 2 

137.6 

172.0 

206. 4 

240.8 

275.2 

309.6 

342 

34. 2 

68. 4 

102.6 

136.8 

171.0 

205.2 

239.4 

273.6 

307.8 

340 

34.0 

68.0 

102.0 

136.0 

170.0 

204.0 

238.0 

272.0 

306.0 

338 

33.8 

67. 6 

101. 4 

135.2 

169.0 

202.8 

236.6 

270.4 

304.2 

336 

33.6 

67. 2 

1 O 0. 8 

134.4 

168.0 

201.6 

235.2 

268.8 

302.4 

334 

33.4 

66.8 

IOO . 2 

133.6 

167.0 

200.4 

233.8 

267.2 

300.6 

332 

33. 2 

66. 4 

99. 6 

132.8 

166. 0 

199. 2 

232.4 

265.6 

298.8 

330 

33.0 

66. 0 

99.0 

132.0 

165. 0 

198.0 

231.0 

264.0 

297.0 

328 

32. 8 

65. 6 

98. 4 

131.2 

164.0 

196.8 

229.6 

262.4 

295.2 

326 

32. 6 

65. 2 

97.8 

130.4 

163.0 

195.6 

228. 2 

260,8 

293.4 

324 

32. 4 

64. 8 

97. 2 

129.6 

162.0 

194.4 

226.8 

259.2 

291.6 

322 

32.2 

64. 4 

96. 6 

128. 8 

161. 0 

193. 2 

225.4 

257.6 

289 .8 

320 

32.0 

64.0 

96.0 

128.0 

160.0 

192. 0 

224.0 

256.0 

288.0 

31 8 

31.8 

63. 6 

95.4 

127.2 

159.0 

190.8 

222. 6 

254.4 

286.2 

31 6 

31 6 

63 2 

94.8 

126.4 

158.0 

189.6 

221. 2 

252.8 

284 .4 

31 4 

31 4 

62. 8 

94.2 

1 125.6 

i 157.0 

188.4 

219. 8 

251.2 

282 . 6 

31 2 

31 2 

62 4 

93.6 

124.8 

156.0 

187.2 

218. 4 

249.6 

280.8 

310 

31*0 

62.0 

93.0 

124.0 

155.0 

186.0 

217. 0 

248.0 

279.0 

308 

30.8 

61.6 

92.4 

123.2 

154.0 

184.8 

215.6 

246.4 

277.2 

306 

30 6 

61 2 

91.8 

122.4 

153.0 

183.6 

214. 2 

244.8 

275.4 

304 

30 1 4 

60. 8 

91 .2 

121.6 

152.0 

182.4 

212. 8 

243.2 

273.6 

302 

30 2 

60 4 

90.6 

120.8 

151.0 

181.2 

21 1. 4 

241.6 

271 .8 

300 

30*0 

60.0 

90.0 

120.0 

150.0 

180.0 

210. 0 

240.0 

270.0 

298 

29 8 

59 6 

89.4 

1 19.2 

149.0 

178.8 

208.6 

238.4 

268.2 

296 

29 '.(> 

59 2 

88.8 

1 18.4 

148.0 

177.6 

207. 2 

236.8 

266.4 

294 

29*4 

58 8 

88.2 

1 17.6 

147.0 

176.4 

205.8 

235. 2 

264 .6 

292 

29 2 

58 4 

87.6 

I 16.8 

146.0 

175.2 

204.4 

233. 6 

262.8 

290 

29*0 

58.0 

87.0 

116.0 

145.0 

174.0 

203.0 

232.0 

261 .0 

288 

28 .8 

57 6 

86.4 

I 15.2 

144.0 

172.8 

201.6 

230.4 

259,2 

2 B 6 

28 6 

57.2 

85.8 

1 14.4 

143.0 

171 .6 

200.2 

228. 8 

257.4 

284 

28 .4 

56 8 

83.2 

1 13.6 

142.0 

170.4 

198.8 

227. 2 

255.6 

282 

28 2 

56 4 

84.6 

1 12.8 

141.0 

169.2 

197.4 

225. 6 

253,8 

280 

28 '.0 

56.0 

84.0 

1 12.0 

140.0 

168.0 

196.0 

224. 0 

252.0 
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COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 


160 1 

204120 

201391 

204663 

204934 

05204 

06475 

20674S 

106016 

206286 

106556 

271 

1 

206826 

207096 

207365 

07634 

07904 

08173 

108441 

08710 

108979 

09247 

269 

2 

209515 

209783 

210051 

10319 

10586 

10853 

I 1121 

t 1388 

1654 

1921 

26 7 

3 

212188 

212454 

212720 

12986 

13252 

13518 

,13783 

14049 

4314 

4579 

266 

4 

214844 

215109 

215373 

15638 

15902 

16166 

16430 

16694 

16957 

7221 

264 

5 

217484 

217747 

218010 

18273 

18536 

18798 

19060 

19323 

,19585 

19846 

262 

€ 

220108 

220370 

220631 

20892 

21153 

121414 

121675 

121936 

,22196 

122456 

261 

7 

222716 

222976 

223236 

23496 

23755 

224015 

124274 

224533 

124792 

25051 

259 

s 

225309 

225568 

225826 

26084 

26342 

226600 

126858 

,271 15 

127372 

,27630 

258 

9 

227887 

228144 

228400 

,28657 

28913 

229170 

129426 

129682 

129938 

130193 

256 

170 


230704 

230960 

231215 

231470 

231724 

231979 

232234 

232488 

232742 

255 

1 

232996 

233250 

233504 

33757 

3401 1 

134264 

134517 

134770 

135023 

235276 

253 

2 

235528 

235781 

236033 

136285 

36537 

36789 

37041 

,37292 

137544 

237795 

252 

3 

238046 

238297 

238548 

38799 

.39049 

39 299 

139550 

39800 

140 O 5 Q 

140300 

250 

4 

240549 

240799 

241048 

241297 

J 41 546 

141795 

142044 

42293 

142541 

142790 

249 

5 

243038 

243286 

243534 

243782 

244030 

.44277 

44525 

,44772 

45019 

145266 

248 

6 

245513 

245759 

246006 

246252 

246499 

46745 

,4699 1 

147237 

147482 

147728 

246 

7 

247973 

248219 

248464 

248709 

248954 

.49198 

249443 

49687 

149932 

150176 

245 

s 

250420 

250664 

250908 

251151 

25 t 395 

251638 

251 881 

,52125 

152368 

252610 

243 

9 

252853 

253096 

25333 r 

253580 

253822 

254064 

254306 

154548 

154790 

55031 

242 

180 

255273 

255514 

255755 

255996 

256237 

266477 

256718 

256958 

157198 

257439 

241 

1 

257679 

257918 

2581 5! 

258391 

25863! 

258877 

259116 

259355 

25959 

259833 

239 

2 

26007 1 

260310 

26054! 

26078 

26102! 

261263 

261 501 

261739 

261976 

26221 

238 

3 

26245 1 

262688 

262925 

26316, 

26339' 

263636 

263873 

264109 

264346 

264582 

237 

4 

264818 

265054 

265291 

26552; 

26576 

265996 

266232 

266467 

266702 

266937 

235 

5 

267172 

267406 

26764 

26787 

26811 

26834. 

268578 

268812 

269046 

269279 

234 

6 

269513 

269746 

269981 

27021 

27044' 

27067' 

27 09 IT 

271144 

27137 

271609 

233 

7 

271842 

272074 

27230 i 

27253: 

272771 

27300 

273231 

27346' 

2736 

27392! 

232 

8 

274158 

274389 

274621 

27485 

27508 

27531 

27554! 

275771 

276001 

276231 

230 

9 

276462 

276692 

27692 

27715 

277381 

277609 

277831 

27806: 

27829 

27852. 

229 

180 

278754 

278932 

27921 

27943! 

279667 

279S96 

280121 

28036! 

28067! 

280806 

228 

1 

281033 

281261 

281 41 

28171 

28194, 

28216' 

28239 i 

28262: 

28284' 

28307 

227 

2 

283301 

283527 

2837! 

28397 

28420 

28443 

28465' 

28488! 

28510: 

28533! 

226 

3 

285557 

285782 

28601 

28623 

28645 

28668 

28690 

287131 

287354 

28757 

225 

4 

287802 

288026 

2882' 

2884! 

2886' 

2889 

289141 

28936! 

28958' 

28981 

223 

5 

290035 

290257 

29041 

2907 

29092. 

2911 

29136' 

29159 

29181 

29203' 

222 

6 

292256 

292478 

2926! 

29292 

29314 

29336: 

29358 

29380. 

2940 

29424 i 

221 

7 

294466 

294687 

2949! 

2951! 

29534 

29556 

29578' 

29600 

296226 

296441 

220 

8 

296665 

296884 

2971 

2973! 

29754 

29776 

29797 

29 819 

29 84 

29863: 

219 





29951 

299' 


3001 6 

30037 

3005 

30081 

218 


Diff . 

278 

27. 8 

55.6 

83.4 

Proportional Parts 

111.2 139.0 

166.8 

7 

194.6 

222.4 

250.2 

276 

27. 6 

55.2 

82.8 

110.4 

138.0 

165.6 

193.2 

220.8 

248.4 

274 

27. 4 

54.8 

82,2 

109.6 

137,0 

164.4 

1 91 .8 

219.2 

246.6 

272 

27.2 

54.4 

81.6 

108.8 

136.0 

163.2 

1 90.4 

217.6 

244.8 

270 

27.0 

54.0 

81.0 

108.0 

135.0 

162.0 

1 89.0 

216.0 

243.0 

268 

26. 8 

53.6 

80.4 

107.2 

134,0 

160.8 

187.6 

214.4 


266 

26.6 

53.2 

79.8 

106.4 

133.0 

159.6 

186.2 

212.8 


264 

26.4 

5 2.8 

79.2 

105. 6 

132.0 

158.4 

184.8 

211.2 


262 

26.2 

52.4 

78.6 

104. 8 

131.0 

157.2 

183.4 

209.6 


260 

26.0 

52.0 

78.0 

104,0 

130.0 

156.0 

182.0 

208.0 


258 

25.8 

51.6 

77.4 

103.2 

129.0 

154.8 

180.6 

206.4 


256 

25.6 

51.2 

76.8 

102. 4 

128.0 

153. 6 

179.2 

204.8 


254 

25.4 

50. 8 

76.2 

101.6 

127.0 

152.4 

177. 8 

203.2 


252 

25.2 

50. 4 

75.6 

100. 8 

126.0 

151. 2 

176. 4 

201.6 


250 

25.0 

50. 0 

75.0 

100.0 

125.0 

150.0 

175.0 

200.0 


248 

24.8 

49. 6 

74.4 

99. 2 

124.0 

148. 8 

173. 6 

198.4 


246 

24.6 

49. 2 

73. 8 

98.4 

123.0 

147. 6 

172. 2 

196.8 


244 

24.4 

48. 8 

73.2 

97.6 

122.0 

146. 4 

170. 8 

195.2 


242 

24.2 

48.4 

72.6 

96.8 

121.0 

145.2 

169. 4 

193.6 


240 

24.0 

48.0 

72.0 

96.0 

120.0 

144. 0 

168.0 

192.0 


238 

23.8 

47.6 

71.4 

95.2 

119.0 

142.8 

166.6 

190.4 


236 

23.6 

47.2 

70.8 

94.4 

118.0 

141.6 

165.2 

188. 8 


234 

23.4 

46.8 

70.2 

93.6 

117.0 

140.4 

163.8 

187.2 


232 

23.2 

46.4 

69.6 

92.8 

116.0 

139.2 

162.4 

185. 6 





69.0 

92.0 

115.0 

138.0 

161.0 

184.0 




COMMON LOGARITHMS OP NUMBERS 


17-OS 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

3 

i 9 

Diff . 

200 

301030 

301247 

301464 

301681 

301898 

302114 

302331 

302547 

302764 

202980 

217 

1 

303196 

303412 

303628 

303844 

304059 

304275 

30449 1 

304706 

304921 

305136 

216 

2 

305351 

305566 

305781 

305996 

30621 1 

306425 

306639 

306854 

307068 

307282 

215 

3 

307496 

307710 

307924 

308137 

308351 

308564 

308778 

30899 1 

309204 

309417 

213 

4 

309630 

309843 

310056 

310268 

310481 

3 1 0693 

3 10906 

311 118 

31 1330 

31 1542 

212 

5 

31 1754 

31 1966 

3 1 2 1 77 

312389 

312600 

312812 

313023 

313234 

3 1 3445 

313656 

211 

6 

313867 

314078 

314289 

314499 

314710 

314920 

315130 

315340 

315551 

315760 

210 

7 

315970 

316180 

316390 

316599 

316809 

317018 

317227 

317436 

317646 

317854 

209 

8 

318063 

318272 

318481 

318689 

318898 

319106 

319314 

319522 

319730 

319938 

208 

9 

320146 

320354 

320562 

320769 

320977 

321 184 

32139 1 

321598 

321805 

322012 

207 

210 

322219 

322426 

322833 

322839 

323046 

323252 

323453 

323665 

323871 

324077 

206 

1 

324282 

324488 

324694 

324899 

325105 

325310 

325516 

325721 

325926 

326 I 31 

205 

2 

326336 

326541 

326745 

326950 

327155 

327359 

327563 

327767 

327972 

328176 

204 

3 

328380 

328583 

328787 

328991 

329194 

329398 

329601 

329805 

330008 

330211 

203 

4 

330414 

330617 

330819 

331022 

331225 

331427 

331630 

331832 

332034 

332236 

202 

5 

332438 

332640 

332842 

333044 

333246 

333447 

333649 

333850 

334051 

334253 


6 

334454 

334655 

334856 

335057 

335257 

335458 

335638 

335859 

336059 

336260 

201 

7 

336460 

336660 

336860 

337060 

337260 

337459 

337659 

337858 

338058 

338257 

200 

8 

338456 

338656 

338855 

339054 

339253 

339451 

339650 

339849 

340047 

340246 

199 

9 

340444 

340642 

340841 

341039 

341237 

341435 

341632 

341 830 

342028 

342225 

198 

220 

342123 

342620 

342817 

343014 

343212 

343409 

3 43606 

343802 

343999 

344196 

197 

1 

344392 

344589 

344785 

344981 

345178 

345374 

345570 

345766 

345962 

346157 

196 

2 

346353 

346549 

346744 

346939 

347,35 

347330 

347525 

347720 

347915 

348110 

195 

3 

348305 

348500 

348694 

348889 

349083 

349278 

349472 

3496.66 

349860 

350054 

194 

4 

350248 

350442 

350636 

350829 

351023 

351216 

351410 

351603 

351796 

351989 

193 

5 

352183 

352375 

352568 

352761 

352954 

353147 

353339 

353532 

353724 

353916 


6 

354108 

354301 

354493 

354685 

354876 

355068 

355260 

355452 

j 355643 

355834 

192 

7 

356026 

356217 

356408 

356599 

356790 

356981 

357172 

357363 

357554 

357744 

191 

8 

357935 

358125 

358316 

358506 

358696 

358886 

359076 

359266 

359456 

359646 

190 

9 

359835 

360025 

360215 

360404 

360593 

360783 

360972 

361 161 

361350 

361539 

189 

230 

361728 

361917 

362105 

362294 

362482 

362671 

362859 

363048 

3 SS 236 

363424 

188 

1 

363612 

363800 

363988 

364176 

364363 

364551 

364739 

364926 

365113 

365301 


2 

365488 

365675 

365862 

366049 

366236 

366423 

366610 

36 t . ,96 

366983 

367169 

187 

3 

367356 

367542 

367729 

367915 

368101 

368287 

368 / 3 

368659 

368845 

369030 

186 

4 

369216 

369401 

369587 

369772 

3699 58 

370143 

370328 

370513 

370698 

370883 

185 

5 

371068 

371253 

371437 

371622 

371806 

371991 

372175 

372360 

372544 

372728 

184 

6 

372912 

373096 

373280 

373464 

373647 

373831 

374015 

374198 

374382 

374565 


7 

374748 

374932 

375115 

375298 

375481 

37 5664 

375846 

376029 

376212 

376394 

183 

8 

37657 7 

376/59 

376942 

377124 

377306 

377488 

377670 

377852 

378034 

378216 

182 

9 

378398 

378580 

378761 

37 8943 

379124 

379306 

379487 

| 379668 \ 379 849 

380030 

181 


Proportions i. Parts 


DifF . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

228 

22.8 

45.6 

68.4 

91. 2 

1 14. 0 

136. 8 

159. 6 

182 4 

205.2 

226 

22.6 

45.2 

67.8 

90. 4 

1 13.0 

135. 6 

158. 2 

180. 8 

203.4 

224 

22.4 

44.8 

67.2 

89. 6 

1 12.0 

134. 4 

156 8 

179. 2 

201.6 

222 

22.2 

44.4 

66.6 

88. 8 

111.0 

133. 2 

155.4 

177. 6 

199.8 

220 

22.0 

44.0 

66.0 

88. 0 

1 10.0 

132.0 

154.0 

176.0 

198.0 

218 

21 .8 

43.6 

65 .4 

87. 2 

109.0 

130. 8 

152.6 

174.4 

196.2 

216 

21 .6 

43.2 

64 .8 

86. 4 

108.0 

129. 6 

151.2 

172. 8 

194.4 

214 

21 ,4 

42.5 

64 .2 

85. 6 

107. 0 

128. 4 

149. 8 

171.2 

192.6 

212 

21 .2 

42.4 

63 .6 

84. 8 

106.0 

127. 2 

148.4 

169.6 

190.8 

210 

21 .0 

42.0 

63 .0 

84.0 

105.0 

126.0 

147.0 

168.0 

189.0 

208 

20.8 

41 .6 

62 .4 

83.2 

104.0 

124. 8 

145.6 

166.4 

187.2 

206 

20.6 

41 .2 

61 .8 

82.4 

103. 0 

123. 6 

144. 2 

164. 8 

185.4 

204 

20.4 

40.8 

61 .2 

81.6 

102.0 

122.4 

142. 8 

163. 2 

183.6 

202 

20.2 

40.4 

60.6 

80.8 

101 .0 

121.2 

141 4 

161 . 6 

181.8 

200 

20.0 

40.0 

60.0 

80.0 

100.0 

120.0 

140.0 

160.0 

180.0 

198 

19.8 

39.6 

59.4 

79.2 

99.0 

118.8 

138.6 

158.4 

178.2 

196 

19.6 

39.2 

58.8 

78.4 

98.0 

117. 6 

137.2 

156.8 

176.4 

194 

19.4 

38.8 

58.2 

77.6 

97.0 

116.4 

135. 8 

155. 2 

174.6 

192 

19.2 

38.4 

57 .6 

76.8 

96.0 

115.2 

134. 4 

153. 6 

172.8 

190 

19.0 

38.0 

57.0 

76.0 

95.0 

114.0 

133. 0 

152.0 

171.0 

188 

18.8 

37.6 

56.4 

75.2 

94.0 

112.8 

131. 6 

150. 4 

169.2 

1 86 

18.6 

37.2 

53.8 

74.4 

93.0 

lit .6 

130. 2 

148. 8 

167.4 

184 

18.4 

36.8 

53.2 

73.6 

92.0 

110.4 

128. 8 

147. 2 

165.6 

1 82 

18.2 

36.4 

54.6 

72.8 

91 .0 

109.2 

127.4 

145. 6 

163.8 

180 

18,0 

36.0 

54.0 

72 .0 

90.0 

108.0 

126. 0 

144 0 

162.0 


II — 3 7 



17-10 


COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Diff. 

240 

380211 

380392 

380573 

380754 

330934 

381115 

381296 

381476 

381656 

381837 

181 

l 

382017 

382197 

382377 

382557 

382737 

382917 

383097 

383277 

383456 

383636 

180 

2 

383815 

383995 

384174 

384353 

384533 

384712 

384891 

385070 

385249 

385428 

179 

3 

385606 

385785 

385964 

386142 

386321 

386499 

386677 

386856 

387034 

387212 

178 

4 

387390 j 

387568 

387746 

387924 

388101 

388279 

388456 

388634 

388811 

388989 


5 

389166 

389343 

389520 

389698 

389875 

390051 

390228 

390405 

390582 

390759 

177 

6 

390935 

391112 

391288 

391464 

391641 

391817 

391993 

392169 

392345 

392521 

176 

7 

392697 

392873 

393048 

393224 

393400 

393575 

393751 

393926 

394101 

394277 


8 

394452 

394627 

394802 

394977 

395152 

395326 

395501 

395676 

395850 

396025 

175 

9 

396199 

396374 

396548 

396722 

396896 

397071 

397245 

397419 

397592 

397766 

174 

350 

397940 

398114 

398287 

398461 

398634 

398303 

398981 

399154 

399328 

399501 

173 

1 

399674 

399847 

400020 

400192 

400365 

400538 

4007 1 1 

400883 

401056 

401228 


2 

401401 

401573 

401 745 

401917 

402089 

402261 

402433 

402605 

402777 

402949 

172 

3 

403121 

403292 

403464 

403635 

403807 

403978 

404149 

404320 

404492 

404663 

171 

4 

404834 

405005 

405176 

405346 

405517 

405688 

405858 

406029 

406199 

406370 


5 

406540 

406710 

406881 

407051 

407221 

407391 

407561 

407731 

407901 

408070 

170 

6 

408240 

408410 

408579 

40S749 

408918 

409087 

409257 

409426 

409595 

409764 

169 

7 

409933 

410102 

4 1 0271 

410440 

410609 

410777 

410946 

411114 

41 1283 

41 1451 


8 

41 1620 

411788 

411956 

412124 

412293 

412461 

412629 

412796 

412964 

413132 

168 

9 

413300 

413467 

413635 

413803 

413970 

414137 

414305 

414472 

414639 

414806 

167 

260 

414973 

415140 

415307 

415474 

415641 

415808 

416974 

416141 

416308 

416174 


1 

416641 

416807 

416973 

417 139 

417306 

417472 

417638 

417804 

417970 

418135 

166 

2 

418301 

418467 

418633 

418798 

418964 

419129 

419295 

419460 

419625 

419791 

165 

3 

419956 

420121 

420286 

420451 

420616 

420781 

420945 

421110 

421275 

421439 


4 

421604 

421768 

421*933 

422097 

422261 

422426 

422590 

422754 

422918 

423082 

164 

5 

423246 

423410 

423574 

423737 

423901 

424065 

424228 

424392 

424555 

4247 18 


6 

424882 

425045 

425208 

425371 

425534 

425697 

425860 

426023 

426186 

42 6349 

163 

7 

426511 

426674 

426836 

426999 

427161 

427324 

427486 

427648 

427811 

427973 

162 

8 

428135 

428297 

428459 

428621 

428783 

428944 

429106 

429268 

429429 

429591 


9 

429752 

429914 

430075 

430236 

430398 

430559 

430720 

430881 

431042 

43 1203 

161 

270 

431364 

431525 

431685 

431846 

432007 

432167 

432328 

432488 

482649 

452809 


1 

432969 

433130 

433290 

433450 

433610 

433770 

433930 

434090 

434249 

434409 

160 

2 

434569 

434729 

434888 

435048 

435207 

435367 

435526 

435685 

435844 

436004 

159 

3 

436163 

436322 

436481 

436640 

436799 

436957 

437116 

437275 

437433 

437592 


4 

43775 1 

437909 

438067 

438226 ' 

438384 

438542 

438701 

438859 

439017 

4391 75 

158 

5 

439333 

439491 

439648 

439806 

439964 

440122 

440279 

440437 

440594 

440752 


6 

440909 

441066 

441224 

441381 

441538 

441 695 

441852 

442009 

442166 

442323 

157 

7 

442480 

442637 

442793 

442950 

443106 

443263 

443419 

443576 

443732 

443889 


8 

444045 

444201 

4443 57 

444513 

444669 

444825 

444981 

445137 

445293 

445449 

156 

9 

445604 

445760 

4459 15 

446071 

446226 

446382 

446537 

446692 

446848 

447003 

155 

280 

447158 

447313 

447468 

447623 

447778 

447S33 

448088 

448242 

448397 

448552 


1 

448706 

448861 

449015 

449170 

449324 

449478 

449633 

449787 

449941 

450095 

154 

2 

450249 

450403 

450557 

4507 11 

450865 

451018 

451 172 

451326 

451479 

451633 


3 

451786 

451940 

452093 

452247 

4524C0 

452553 j 

452706 

452859 

453012 

453165 

1 153 

4 

453318 

453471 

453624 

453777 

453930 

454082 

454235 

454387 

454540 

454692 


5 

454845 

454997 

4551 50 

45 5302 

455454 

455606 

455758 

455910 

456062 

456214 

152 

6 

456366 

456518 

456670 

456821 

456973 

457125 

457276 

457428 

457579 

45773 1 


7 

457882 

458033 

45 81 84 

458336 

458487 

458638 

458789 

458940 

459091 

459242 

151 

8 I 

4593921 

4595431 

459694 

459845 

459995 

460146 

460296 

460447 

460597 

460748 


9 | 

460898 

461048 

46 1 1 98 

461348 

461499 

461649 ; 

461799 

461948 

462098 

462 248 

150 


Propohtionax. Pa.rts 


Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

182 

18.2 

36. 4 

54. 6 

72. 8 

91.0 

109. 2 

127. 4 

145. 6 

163.8 

180 

18.0 

36.0 

54. 0 

72. 0 

90.0 

108. 0 

126. 0 

144. 0 

162.0 

178 

17.8 

35.6 

53. 4 

71.2 

89.0 

106. 8 

124. 6 

142. 4 

160. 2 

176 

17.6 

35.2 

52. 8 

70. 4 

88.0 

105. 6 

123.2 

140. 8 

158. 4 

174 

17.4 

34.8 

52. 2 

69. 6 

87,0 

104. 4 

121. 8 

139. 2 

156. 6 

172 

17.2 

34. 4 

51. 6 

68. 8 

86. 0 

103.2 

120. 4 

137. 6 

154. 8 

170 

17.0 

34.0 

51.0 

68. 0 

85. 0 

102.0 

119. 0 

136. 0 

153.0 

168 

16.8 

33.6 

50. 4 

67. 2 

84. 0 

100.8 I 

117. 6 

134. 4 

151. 2 

166 

16.6 

33.2 

49. 8 

66. 4 

83.0 

99. 6 

116. 2 

132. 8 

149. 4 

164 

16.4 

32.8 

49.2 

65. 6 

82.0 

98.4 

114. 8 

131. 2 

147. 6 

162 

16.2 

32.4 

48.6 

64. 8 

81.0 

97.2 | 

113. 4 

129. 6 

145. 8 

160 

16.0 

32.0 

48.0 

64.0 

80.0 

96.0 

112.0 

128. 0 

144. 0 

158 

15.8 

31.6 

47.4 

63.2 

79. 0 

94.8 

110.6 

126. 4 

142. 2 

156 

15.6 

31 .2 

46.8 

62. 4 

78. 0 

93.6 

109. 2 

124. 8 

140. 4 



COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


17-11 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

DifT . 

290 

462398 

462548 

462697 

462847 

462997 

463146 

463296 

463445 

463594 

463744 


1 

463893 

464042 

464191 

464340 

464490 

464639 

464788 

464936 

465085 

465234 

149 

2 

465383 

465532 

465680 

465829 

465977 

466126 

466274 

466423 

466571 

466719 


3 

466868 

467016 

467164 

467312 

467460 

467608 

467756 

467904 

468052 

468200 

148 

4 

468347 

468495 

468643 

468790 

468938 

469085 

469233 

469380 

469527 

469675 


5 

469822 

469969 

4701 16 

470263 

470410 

470557 

470704 

470851 

470998 

471145 

147 

6 

471292 

471438 

471585 

471732 

471878 

472025 

472171 

472318 

472464 

472610 

146 

7 

472756 

472903 

473049 

4731 95 

473341 

473487 

473633 

473779 

473925 

474071 


8 

474216 

474362 

474508 

474653 

474799 

474944 

475090 

475235 

475381 

475526 


9 

47567 1 

475816 

475962 

4761 07 

476252 

476397 

476542 

476687 

476832 

476976 

145 

800 

477121 

477266 

477411 

477555 

477700 

477844 

477989 

478133 

473278 

478422 


1 

478566 

478711 

478855 

478999 

479143 

479287 

479431 

479575 

479719 

479863 

144 

2 

480007 

480151 

480294 

480438 

480582 

480725 

480869 

481012 

481 156 

481299 


3 

481443 

481586 

481729 

481872 

482016 

482159 

482302 

482445 

482588 

482731 

143 

4 

482874 

483016 

483159 

483302 

483445 

483587 

483730 

483872 

484015 

484157 


5 

484300 

484442 

484585 

484727 

484869 

485011 

485153 

485295 

485437 

485579 

142 

6 

485721 

485863 

486005 

486147 

486289 

486430 

486572 

486714 

486855 

486997 


7 

487138 

487280 

487421 

487563 

487704 

487845 

487986 

488127 

488269 

488410 

141 

8 

48855 1 

488692 

488833 

488974 

4891 14 

489255 

489396 

489537 

489677 

489818 


9 

489958 

490099 

490239 

490380 

490520 

490661 

490801 

490941 

491081 

491222 

140 

810 

491362 

491502 

491642 

491782 

491922 

492062 

492201 

492341 

492481 

492621 


1 

492760 

492900 

493040 

i 93179 

493319 

493458 

493597 

493737 

493 876 

494015 

139 

2 

494155 

494294 

494433 

494572 

494711 

494850 

494989 

495128 

495267 

495406 


3 

495544 

495683 

495822 

495960 

496099 

496238 

496376 

496515 

496653 

496791 


4 

496930 

497068 

497206 

497344 

497483 

497621 

497759 

497897 

498035 

498173 

138 

5 

49831 1 

498448 

498586 

498724 

498862 

498999 

499137 

499275 

499412 

499550 


6 

499687 

499824 

499962 

500099 

500236 

500374 

500511 

500648 

500 785 

500922 

137 

7 

501059 

501 196 

501333 

501470 

501607 

501744 

501880 

502017 

502154 

502291 


8 

502427 

502564 

502700 

502837 

502973 

503109 

503246 

503382 

503518 

503655 

136 

9 

503791 

503 927 

504063 

504199 

504335 

504471 

504607 

504743 

504878 

505014 


320 

505150 

505236 

505421 

505557 

505693 

505828 

505964 

506099 

506234 

606370 


1 

506505 

506640 

506776 

506911 

507046 

507181 

507316 

507451 

507586 

507721 

135 

2 

507856 

507991 

508126 

508260 

508395 

508530 

508664 

508799 

508934 

509068 


3 

509203 

509337 

509471 

509606 

509740 

509874 

510009 

510143 

510277 

510411 

134 

4 

510545 

510679 

510813 

510947 

511081 

51 1215 

51 1349 

511482 

511616 

511750 


5 

511883 

512017 

512151 

512284 

512418 

51 2551 

512684 

512818 

512951 

513084 

133 

6 

513218 

513351 

513484 

513617 

513750 

51 3883 

514016 

514149 

514282 

514415 


7 

514548 

514681 

514813 

514946 

515079 

515211 

515344 

515476 

515609 

515741 


8 

515874 

516006 

516139 

516271 

5 1 6403 

516535 

516668 

516800 

516932 

517064 

132 

9 

517196 

517328 

517460 

517592 

517724 

51 7855 

517987 

5181 19 

518251 

518382 


330 

518514 

518646 

518777 

518909 

519040 

519171 

519303 

519434 

519566 

519697 

131 

I 

519828 

519959 

520090 

520221 

520353 

520484 

520615 

520745 

520876 

521007 


2 

521 138 

521 269 

521400 

521 530 

521661 

521792 

521922 

522053 

522183 

522314 


3 

522444 

522575 

522705 

522835 

522966 

523096 

523226 

523356 

523486 

523616 

130 

4 

523746 

523 876 

524006 

524 136 

524266 

524396 

524526 

524656 

524785 

524915 


5 

525045 

525 174 

525304 

525434 

525563 

525693 

525822 

525951 

526081 

526210 

129 

6 

526339 

526469 

526598 

526 727 

526856 

526985 

5271 14 

527243 

527372 

527501 


7 

527630 

527759 

527888 

528016 

528145 

528274 

528402 

528531 

528660 

528788 


8 

528917 

529045 

529 174 

529 302 

529430 

529559 

529687 

529815 

529943 

530072 

136 

9 

530200 

530328 

530456 

530 584 

530712 

530840 

530968 

531096 

531223 

531351 



P.ART& 


Diff . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

154 

15.4 

30.8 

46.2 

61 .6 

77.0 

92.4 

107.8 

123.2 

138.6 

1 52 

15.2 

30.4 

45.6 

60.8 

76.0 

91 .2 

106.4 

121 .6 

136.8 

150 

15.0 

30.0 

45.0 

60.0 

75.0 

90.0 

105.0 

120.0 

135.0 

148 

14.8 

29.6 

44.4 

59.2 

74.0 

88.8 

103.6 

118.4 

133 2 

146 

14.6 

29.2 

43.8 

58.4 

73.0 

87.6 

102.2 

1 16.8 

131.4 

144 

14.4 

28.8 

43.2 

57.6 

72.0 

86.4 

100.8 

115.2 

129.6 

142 

14.2 

28.4 

42.6 

56.8 

71 .0 

85 .2 

99.4 

1 13.6 

127.8 

140 

14.0 

28.0 

42.0 

56.0 

70.0 

84.0 

98.0 

1 12.0 

126.0 

1 38 

13.8 

27.6 

41 .4 

55.2 

69.0 

82.8 

96.6 

110.4 

124. 2 

136 

13.6 

27.2 

40,8 

54.4 

68.0 

81 .6 

95,2 

108.8 

122. 4 

134 

13.4 

26.8 

40.2 

53.6 

67.0 

80.4 

93.8 

107.2 

120.6 

132 

13,2 

26.4 

39.6 

52,8 

66.0 

79.2 

92.4 

105.6 

ll 8. 8 

130 

13.0 

26.0 

39.0 

52.0 

65.0 

78.0 

91 .0 

104,0 

117.0 

128 

12.8 

25.6 

38.4 

51 .2 

64.0 

76.8 

89,6 

102 4 

115.2 



17-12 


COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 

0 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Duf . 

340 

531479 

531607 

531734 

531852 

531990 

532117 

532245 

632372 

53250(1 

532627 


I 

532754 

532882 

533009 

533136 

533264 

533393 

533518 

533645 

533772 

533899 

1 27 

2 

534026 

534153 

534280 

534407 

53453-4 

534661 

534787 

534914 

535041 

535167 


3 

535294 

535421 

535 547 

535674 

535800 

535927 

536053 

536180 

536306 

536432 

126 

4 

536558 

536685 

536811 

536937 

537063 

537189 

537315 

537441 

537567 

537693 


5 

537819 

537945 

538071 

538197 

538322 

538448 

538574 

538699 

538825 

538951 


6 

539076 

539202 

539327 

539452 

539578 

539703 

539829 

539954 

540079 

540204 

125 

7 

540329 

540455 

540580 

540705 

540830 

540955 

541080 

541205 

541330 

541454 


8 

541579 

541704 

541829 

541953 

542078 

542203 

542327 

542452 

542576 

542701 


9 

542825 

542950 

543074 

543199 

543323 

543447 

54357 1 

543696 

543820 

543944 

124 

350 

544083 

544192 

544316 

544410 

544=554 

544688 

544812 

544936 

545060 

545183 


1 

545307 

545431 

545555 

545678 

545802 

545925 

546049 

546172 

546296 

546419 


2 

546543 

546666 

546789 

546913 

547036 

547159 

547282 

547405 

547529 

547652 

123 

3 

547775 

547898 

548021 

548144 

548267 

548389 

548512 

548635 

548758 

548881 


4 

549003 

549126 

549249 

549371 

549494 

549616 

549739 

549861 

549984 

550106 


5 

550228 

550351 

550473 

550595 

550717 

550840 

550962 

551084 

551206 

551328 

122 

6 

551450 

551572 

551694 

551816 

551938 

552060 

552181 

552303 

552425 

552547 

1 

7 

552668 

, 552790 

552911 

553033 

553155 

553276 

553398 

553519 

553640 

553762 

121 

8 

553883 

554004 

554126 

554247 

554368 

554489 

554610 

554731 

554852 

554973 


9 

555094 

555215 

555336 

555457 

555578 

555699 

555820 

555940 

556061 

556182 


360 

556303 

536123 

556544 

558364 

556735 

556905 

557026 

557146 

567267 

557387 

120 

1 

557507 

557627 

557748 

557868 

557988 

558108 

558228. 

558349 

558469 

558589 


2 

558709 

558329 

558948 

559068 

559188 

559308 

559428' 

559548 

559667 

559787 


3 

559907 

560026 

560146 

560265 

560385 

560504 

560624 

560743 

560863 

560982 

119 

4 

561 101 

561221 

561340 

561459 

561578 

561698 

561817 

561936 

562055 

562174 


5 

562293 

562412 

562531 

562650 

562769 

562887 

563006 

563125 

563244 

563362 


6 

563481 

563600 

563718 

563837 

563955 

564074 

564192 

564311 

564429 

364548 


7 

564666 

564784 

564903 

565021 

565139 

565257 

565376 

565494 

565612 

565730 

118 

8 

565848 

565965 

56603* 

566202 

566320 

566437 : 

566555 

566673 

566791 

566909 


9 

567026 

567144 

567262 

567379 

567497 

567614 

567732 

567849 

567967 

568084 


370 

568202 

563119 

5 S 813 S 

568554 

568571 

358783 

568905 

669023 

569140 

S 65 257 

117 

1 

569374 

569491 

569603 

569725 

569842 

569959 

570076 

570193 

570309 

570426 


2 

570543 

570660 

570776 

570393 

571010 

5711 26 

571243 

571359 

571476 

571592 


3 

571709 

571825 

571942 

572058 

5721 74 

572291 

572407 

572523 

572639 

572755 

116 

4 

572872 

572988 

573104 

573220 

573336 

573452 

573563 

573684 

573800 

573915 


5 

574031 

574147 

574263 

574379 

574494 

574610 

574726 

574841 

574957 

575072 


6 

575188 

575303 

575419 

575534 

575650 

575765 

575880 

57 59 96 

5761 11 

576226 

115 

7 

576341 

576457 

576572 

576687 

576802 

576917 

577032 

5771 47 

577262 

577377 


8 

577492 

577607 

577722 

577836 

577951 

578066 

5781 81 

578295 

578410 

578525 


9 

578639 

578754 

578868 

578983 

579097 

579212 

579326 

579441 

579555 

579669 

1 14 

380 

579784 

579898 

580012 

580128 

580241 

530355 

580469 

580583 

580697 

B 8 J 811 


1 

580925 

581039 

581 153 

581267 

581381 

581495 

581608 

581722 

581836 

581950 


2 

582063 

582177 

1582291 

582404 

582518 

582631 

582745 

582858 

582972 

583085 


3 

583199 

583312 

583426 

583 539 

583652 

583765 

583879 

583992 

584105 

584218 


4 

584331 

584444 

584557 

584670 

584783 

584896 

585009 

585122 

585235 

585348 

1 13 

5 

585461 

585574 

585686 

585799 

585912 

586024 

586137 

586250 

586362 

586475 


6 

586587 

586700 

586812 

586925 

587037 

587 149 

587262 

587374 

587486 

587599 


7 

587711 

587823 

587935 

588047 

588160 

588272 

588384 

588496 

588608 

588720 

1 12 

8 

588832 

588944 

589056 

589167 

5 89279 

589391 

589503 

589615 

589726 

58983 S 


9 

589950 

590361 

590173 

590284 

590396 

590507 

590619 

590730 

590842 

59 0953 



Proportional. Parts 


DifT . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

128 

12.8 

25. 6 | 

38. 4 

51.2 

64, 0 

76.8 

89.6 

102.4 

115.2 

126 

12.6 

25. 2 

37. 8 

50.4 

63.0 

75.6 

88.2 

100.8 

113.4 

124 

12.4 

24. 8 

37. 2 

49,6 

62.0 

74.4 

86.8 

99.2 

111.6 

122 

4 2.2 

24. 4 

36. 6 

48, 8 

61.0 

73.2 

85.4 

97.6 

109.8 

120 

12.0 

24. 0 

36. 0 

48,0 

60.0 

72.0 

84.0 

96.0 

108.0 

118 

11.8 

23. 6 

35. 4 

47.2 

59.0 

70.8 

82.6 

94.4 

106.2 

1 1 6 

11.6 

23. 2 

34. 8 

46.4 

58,0 

69.6 

81.2 

92.8 

104.4 

1 14 

11.4 

22. 3 

34. 2 

45.6 

57.0 

68.4 

79.8 

91.2 

102.6 



COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


17-13 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

DiflF. 

390 

591065 

591176 

591287 

591399 

591610 

591621 

591732 

591843 

591955 

592066 


1 

592177 

592288 

592399 

592510 

592621 

592732 

592843 

592954 

593064 

593175 

Ill 

2 

593286 

593397 

593508 

593618 

593729 

593840 

593950 

59406 1 

594171 

594282 


3 

594393 

594503 

594614 

594724 

594834 

594945 

595055 

595165 

595276 

595386 


A 

595496 

595606 

595717 

595827 

595937 

596047 

596157 

596267 

596377 

596487 


5 

596597 

596707 

596817 

596927 

597037 

597146 

597256 

597366 

597476 

597586 

110 

6 

597695 

597805 

597914 : 

596024 

598134 

598243 

598353 

598462 

598572 

59868 J 


7 

598791 

598900 

599009 

5991 19 

599228 

599337 

599446 

599556 

599665 

599774 


8 

599883 

599992 

600101 

600210 

600319 

600428 

600537 

600646 

600755 

600864 

109 

9 

600973 

601082 

601191 

60 1299 

601408 

601517 

601625 

601734 

601843 

601951 


400 

602060 

602169 

602277 

602386 

602494 

602603 

602711 

602819 

602928 

603336 


1 

603144 

603253 

603361 

603469 

603577 

603686 

603794 

603902 

604010 

604118 

108 

2 - 

604226 

604334 

604442 

604550 

604658 

604766 

604874 

604982 

605089 

605197 


3 

605305 

605413 

605521 

605628 

605736 

605844 

605951 

606059 

606166 

606274 

; 

A 

606381 

606489 

606596 

606704 

606811 

606919 

607026 

607133 

60724 l 

607348 


5 

607455 

607562 

607669 

607777 

607884 

607991 

608098 

608205 

608312 

608419 

107 

6 

608526 

608633 

608740 

608847 

608954 

609061 

609167 

609274 

609381 

609488 


7 

609594 

609701 

609808 

609914 

610021 

610128 

610234 

610341 

610447 

610554 


8 

610660 

610767 

610873 

61 0979 

i 61 1086 

611192 

611298 

611405 

61151 1 

611617 


9 

61 1723 

61 1829 

61 1936 

612042 

612148 

612254 

612360 

612466 

612572 

612678 

106 

410 

612784 

612890 

612996 

€13102 

613207 

613313 

613419 

613525 

613630 

613736 


1 

613842 

613947 

614053 

6141 59 

614264 

614370 | 

614475 

614581 : 

614686 

614792 


2 

614897 

615003 

615108 

615213 

615319 

615424 

615529 

615634 

615740 

615845 


3 

615950 

616055 

616160 

61 6265 

616370 

616476 

616581 

616686 

616790 

616895 

105 

4 

617000 

617105 

61 7210 

617315 

61 7420 

617525 1 

617629 

617734 

617839 

617943 


5 

618048 

618153 

61 8257 

61 8362 

61 8466 

618571 

618676 

618780 

618884 

618989 


6 

619093 

619198 

619302 

61 9406 

619511 

619615 

619719 

619824 

619928 

620032 


7 

620136 

620240 

620344 

620448 

620552 

620656 

620760 

620864 

620968 

621072 

104 

8 

621176 

621280 

621384 

621488 

621592 

621695 

621799 

621903 

622007 

622110 


9 

622214 

622318 

622421 

622525 

622628 

622732 

622835 

622939 

623042 

623146 


420 

623249 

€23353 

623456 

6235S9 

623663 

623766 

623869 

623973 

624076 

624179 


1 

624282 

624385 

624488 

624591 

624695 

624793 

624901 

625004 

625107 

625210 

103 

2 

625312 

625415 

625518 

625621 

625724 

625827 

625929 

626032 

626135 

626238 


3 

626340 

626443 

626546 

626648 

62675 1 

626853 

626956 

627058 

627161 

627263 


4 

627366 

627468 

627571 

627673 

627775 

627878 

627980 

628082 

628185 

628287 


5 

628389 

62849 I 

628593 

628695 

628797 

628900 

629002 

629104 

629206 

629308 

102 

6 

629410 

629512 

629613 

629715 

629817 

629919 

630021 

630123 

630224 

630326 


7 

630428 

630530 

63063 1 

630733 

630835 

630936 

631038 

631139 

631241 

631342 


8 

631444 

631545 

631647 

631748 

631849 

631951 

632052 

632153 

632255 

632356 

101 

9 

632457 

632559 

632660 

632761 

632862 

632963 

633064 

633165 

633266 

633367 


430 

633468 

633569 

633670 

633771 

633872 

633973 

634074 

634175 

634276 

634376 1 


1 

634477 

634578 

634679 

634779 

634880 

634981 

635081 

635182 

635283 

635383 


2 

635484 

635584 

635685 

635785 

635 886 

635986 

636087 

636187 

636287 

636388 


3 

636488 

636588 

636688 

636789 

636889 

636989 

637089 

637189 

637290 

637390 


4 

637490 

637590 

637690 

637790 

637890 

637990 

638090 

638190 

638290 

638389 

too 

5 

638489 

638589 

638689 

638789 

638888 

638988 

639088] 

639188 

639287 

639387 


6 

639486 

639586 

639686 

639785 

639885 

639984 

640084 j 

6401 83 1 

640283 

640382 


7 

640481 

640581 

640680 

640779 

640879 

640978 

641077 

641 177 

641276 

641375 


8 

641474 

641573 

641672 

641 771 

641 871 

641 970 

642069 

642168 

642267 

642366 


9 

642465 

642563 

642662 

642761 

642860 

642959 

643058 

643156 

645255 

645354 

99 


Proportional 


Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 1 ? 

1 1 2 

22. 4 

33. 6 

44. 8 

56.0 

67.2 

78,4 

89.6 

100.8 

110 

11.0 

22. 0 

33. 0 

44. 0 

55.0 

66.0 

77.0 

88.0 

99.0 

108 

10 8 

21.6 

32. 4 

43. 2 

54.0 

64.8 

75.6 

86,4 

97.2 

106 

io 6 

21.2 

31. 8 

42. 4 

53.0 

63.6 ! 

74.2 

84.8 

95.4 

104 

10 4 

20. 8 

31. 2 

41. 6 

52.0 

62. 4 1 

72.8 

83.2 

93.6 

102 

10 2 

20. 4 

30. 6 

40. 8 

51.0 

6 1.2 I 

71 .4 

81 .6 

91 . 8 

100 

10.0 

20. 0 

30. 0 

40. 0 

50. 0 

60.0 

70.0 

80.0 

90.0 

98 

9. 8 

19. 6 

29. 4 

39. 2 

49. 0 

58.8 ! 

68.6 

78.4 

88.2 



COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3 

jL/m» 

440 

043453 

643551 

643650 

643749 

643847 

643946 

644044 

644143 

644242 

€44340 


1 

644439 

644537 

644636 

644734 

644832 

644931 

645029 

645127 

645226 

645324 


2 

645422 

645521 

645619 

64571 7 

645815 

645913 

64601 1 

646110 

646208 

646306 


3 

646404 

646502 

646600 

646698 

646796 

646894 

646992 

647089 

647187 

64 7285 

98 

4 

647383 

647481 

647579 

647676 

647774 

647872 

647969 

648067 

648165 

648262 


5 

648360 

648458 

648555 

64865? 

648750 

648848 

648945 

649043 

649140 

649237 


6 

649335 

649432 

649530 

649627 

649724 

649821 

649919 

650016 

6501 13 

650210 


7 

650308 

650405 

650502 

650599 

650696 

650793 

650890 

650987 

651084 

651181 


8 

651278 

651375 

651472 

651569 

651666 

651762 

651859 

651956 

652053 

6521 50 

97 

9 

652246 

652343 

652440 

652536 

652633 

652730 

652826 

652923 

653019 

6531 16 


450 

653213 

653300 

653405 

653502 

653598 

653695 

653791 

653888 

653984 

654080 


1 

654177 

654273 

654369 

654465 

654562 

654658 

654754 

654850 

654946 

655042 


2 

655138 

655235 

655331 

655427 

655523 

655619 

655715 

655810 

655906 

656002 

" 96 

3 

656098 

656194 

656290 

656386 

656482 

656577 

656673 

656769 

656864 

656960 


4 

657056 

657152 

657247 

657343 

657438 

657534 

657629 

657725 

657820 

657916 


5 

65801 1 

658107 

658202 

658298 

658393 

658488 

658584 

658679 

658774 

658870 


6 

658965 

659060 

659155 

659250 

659346 

659441 

659536 

659631 

659726 

659821 


7 

659916 

66001 1 

660106 

660201 

660296 

660391 

660486 

660581 

660676 

660771 

95 

8 

660865 

660960 

661055 

66 1 1 50 

661245 

661339 

661434 

661529 

661623 

661718 


9 

661613 

661907 

662002 

662096 

662191 

662286 

662380 

662475 

662569 

662663 


460 

662758 

662852 

662947 

663041 

663135 

663230 

663324 

663418 

663512 

663607 


1 

663701 

663795 

663889 

663983 

664078 

664172 

664266 

664360 

664454 

664548 


2 

664642 

664736 

664830 

664924 

665018 

6651 12 

665206 

665299 

665393 

665487 

94 

3 

665581 

665675 

665769 

665862 

665956 

666050 

666143 

666237 

666331 

666424 


4 

666518 

666 612 

666705 

666799 

666892 

666986 

667079 

667173 

667266 

667360 


5 

667453 

667546 

667640 

667733 

667826 

667920 

668013 

668106 

668199 

668293 


6 

668386 

668479 

668572 

668665 

668759 

668852 

668945 

669038 

669131 

669224 


7 

669317 

669410 

669503 

669596 

669689 

669782 

669875 

669967 

670060 

670153 

93 

8 

670246 

670339 

670431 

670524 

670617 

670710 

670802 

670895 

670988 

671080 


9 

671173 

671265 

671358 

671451 

671543 

671636 

671728 

671821 

671913 

672005 


470 

672098 

672190 

G72283 

672375 

672467 

672560 

672652 

672744 

€72836 

672929 


l 

673021 

673113 

673205 

673297 

673390 

673482 

673574 

673666 

673758 

673850 


2 

673942 

674034 

674126 

674218 

674310 

674402 

674494 

674586 

674677 

674769 

92 

3 

674861 

674953 

675045 

675137 

675228 

675320 

675412 

675503 

675595 

675687 


4 

675778 

675870 

675962 

676053 

676145 

676236 

676328 

676419 

676511 

676602 


5 

676694 

676785 

676876 

676968 

677059 

677151 

677242 

677333 

677424 

677516 


6 

677607 

677698 

677789 

677881 

677972 

678063 

678154 

678245 

678336 

678427 


7 

678518 

678609 

678700 

678791 

678882 

678973 

679064 

679155 

679246 

679337 

91 

8 

679428 

679519 

679610 

679700 

679791 

679882 

679973 

680063 

680154 

680245 


9 

680336 

680426 

680517 

680607 

680698 

680789 

680879 

680970 

681060 

681151 


480 

681241 

681332 

681422 

681513 

681603 

681693 

681784 

681874 

681964 

632065 


1 

682145 

682235 

682326 

682416 

682506 

682596 

682686 

682777 

682867 

682957 


2 

683047 

683137 

683227 

683317 

683407 

683497 

683587 

683677 

683767 

683857 

90 

3 

683947 

684037 

684127 

684217 

684307 

684396 

684486 

684576 

684666 

684756 


4 

684845 

684935 

685025 

6851 14 

685204 

685294 

685383 

685473 

685563 

685652 


5 

685742 

685831 

685921 

686010 

686100 

686189 

686279 

686368 

| 68645 8 

686547 


6 

686636 

686726 

686815 

686904 

686994 

687083 

687172 

687261 

687351 

687440 


7 

687529 

687618 

687707 

687796 

687886 

687975 

688064 

688153 

688242 

688331 


8 

688420 

688509 

688598 

688687 

688776 

688865 

688953 

689042 

689131 

689220 

89 

9 

689309 

689398 

689486 

689575 

689664 

689753 

689841 

| 689930 

690019 

690107 


490 

690106 

690285 

690373 

690462 

690550 

690639 

690728 

690816 

690905 

690993 


1 

691081 

691170 

691258 

691347 

69 1435 

691524 

691612 

691700 

691789 

69 1 877 


2 

691965 

692053 

692142 

692230 

692318 

692406 

692494 

692583 

692671 

692759 


3 

692847 

692935 

693023 

693111 

693199 

693287 

693375 

693463 

693551 

693639 

88 

4 

693727 

693815 

693903 

693991 

694078 

69 4166 

694254 

694342 

694430 

694517 


5 

694605 

694693 

694781 

694868 

694956 

69 5044 

695131 

6952 19 

695307 

695394 


6 

695482 

695569 

695657 

695744 

695832 

695919 

696007 

696094 

696182 

696269 


7 

696356 

696444 

696531 

696618 

696706 

696793 

696880 

696968 

697055 

697142 


« 

697229 

697317 

697404 

697491 

697578 

697665 

697752 

69862° 

697839 

697926 
MR 7 96 

698014 

698883 

87 


P no positional Parts 


DifiF . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

98 

9.8 

19,6 

29.4 

39.2 

49.0 

58.8 

68.6 

78.4 

88.2 

96 

9.6 

19.2 

28.8 

38.4 

48.0 

57.6 

67.2 

76.8 

86.4 

94 

9.4 

18.8 

28.2 

37.6 

47.0 

56.4 

65.8 

75.2 

84,6 

92 

9. 2 

! 18.4 

27.6 

36.8 

46.0 

55.2 

64 , 4 

73.6 

82.8 

90 

9.0 

18.0 

27.0 

36.0 

45.0 

54.0 

63.0 

72.0 

81.0 

88 

8.8 

17,6 

26,4 

35.2 

44.0 

52.8 

6! .6 

70.4 

79. 2 



COMMON LOGARITHMS OP NUMBERS 


17-15 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

33 iff. 

500 

698970 

6S9067 

699144 

699231 

699317 

699404 

699491 

699578 

699664 

690751 


1 

699838 

699924 

70001 1 

700098 

^0184 

700271 

700358 

700444 

700531 

700617 


2 

700704 

700790 

700877 

700963 

701050 

701136 

701222 

701309 

701395 

701482 


3 

7 0 1 368 

701654 ! 

701741 

701827 

701913 

701999 

702086 

702172 

702258 

702344 


4 

702431 

702517 

702603 

702689 

702775 

702861 

702947 

703033 

703119 

703205 


5 

703291 

703377 

703463 

703 549 

703635 

703721 

703807 

703893 

703979 

704065 

86 

6 

704151 

704236 

704322 

704408 

704494 

704579 

704665 

704751 

704837 

704922 


7 

705008 

705094 

705179 

705265 

705350 

705436 

705522 

705607 

705693 

705778 


8 

705864 

705949 

706035 

706120 

706206 

706291 

706376 

706462 

706547 

706632 


9 

706718 

706803 

706888 

706974 

707059 

707144 

707229 

707315 

707400 

707485 


610 

707570 

707656 

707740 

707826 

707911 

707996 

704081 

708166 

708251 

708336 


1 

708421 

708506 

708591 

708676 

708761 

708846 

708931 

709015 

709100 

709185 

85 

2 

709270 

709355 

709440 

709524 

709609 

709694 

709779 

709863 

709948 

710033 


3 

7101 17 

710202 

710287 

710371 

710456 

710540 

710625 

710710 

710794 

710879 


4 

710963 

71T048 

711132 

711217 

711301 

711385 

711470 

71 1554 

71 t639 

711723 


5 

711807 

711892 

711976 

712060 

712144 

712229 

712313 

712397 

712481 

712566 


6 

712650 

712734 

712818 

712902 

712936 

713070 

713154 

713238 

713323 

713407 


7 

713491 

713575 

713659 

713742 

713826 

7 1391 C 

713994 

714078 

714162 

714246 

84 

8 

714330 

714414 

714497 

714581 

714665 

714749 

714833 

714916 

71 5000 

715084 


9 

715167 

715251 

715335 

715418 

715502 

715586 

715669 

715753 

71 5836 

715920 


520 

716003 

716087 

716170 

716254 

716337 

716421 

716604 

716588 

716671 

716764 


I 

716838 

716921 

717004 

717088 

717171 

717234 

717338 

717421 

717504 

717587 


2 

717671 

717754 

717837 

717920 

i 718003 

718086 

718169 

718253 

71 8336 

718419 

83 

3 

718502 

718585 

718668 

718751 

,718834 

718917 

719000 

719083 

719165 

719248 


4 

719331 

719414 

719497 

719580 

719663 

719745 

719828 

71991 1 

719994 

720077 


5 

720159 

720242 

720325 

720407 

720490 

720573 

720655 

720738 

720821 

720903 


6 

720986 

721068 

721151 

721233 

721316 

721398 

721481 

721563 

721646 

721728 


7 

721811 

721893 

721975 

722058 

722140 

722222 

722305 

722387 

722469 

722552 


8 

722634 

722716 

722798 

722881 

722963 

723045 

723127 

723209 

723291 

723374 


9 

723456 

723538 

723620 

723702 

723784 

723866 

723948 

724030 

724112 

724194 

82 

530 

724276 

724358 

724440 

724522 

724604 

724685 

724767 

724849 

724931 

725013 


1 

725095 

725176 

725258 

725340 

725422 

725503 

725585 

725667 

725748 

725830 


2 

725912 

725993 

726075 

726156 

726238 

726320 

726401 

726483 

726564 

726646 


3 

726727 

I 726809 

726890 

726972 

727053 

727134 

727216 

727297 

727379 

727460 


4 

727541 

727623 

727704 

727785 

727866 

727948 

728029 

728110 

728191 

728273 


5 

728354 

728435 

728516 

728597 

728678 

728759 

728841 

728922 

729003 

729084 


6 

729165 

| 729246 

729327 

729408 

729489 

729570 

729651 

729732 

729813 

729893 

81 

7 

729974 

i 730055 

730136 

730217 

730298 

730378 

730459 

730540 

730621 

730702 


8 

730782 

! 730863 

730944 

731024 

7311 05 

7311 86 

731266 

731347 

731428 

731508 


9 

731589 

i 731669 

731750 

731830 

731911 

731991 

732072 

732152 

732233 

732313 


540 

732394 

732474 

732555 

732635 

732715 

732796 

732876 

732956 

T33037 

733117 


J 

733197 

733278 

733358 

733438 

733518 

! 733598 

733679 

733759 

733839 

733919 


2 

733999 

734079 

734160 

734240 

734320 

734400 

734480 

734560 

734640 

734720 

1 80 

3 

734800 

734880 

734960 

735040 

735120 

735200 

735279 

735359 

735439 

735519 


4 

735599 

735679 

735759 

735838 

735918 

735998 

736078 

736157 

736237 

736317 


5 

736397 

736476 

736556 

736635 

736715 

736795 

736874 

736954 

737034 

737113 


6 

737193 

737272 

737352 

737431 

737511 

737590 

737670 

737749 

737829 

737908 


7 

737987 

738067 

738146 

738225 

738305 

738384 

738463 

738543 

738622 

73870! 


8 

738781 

738860 

738939 

739018 

739097 

739177 

739256 

739335 

739414 

739493 


9 

739572 

739651 

739731 

739810 

739889 

739968 

740047 

740126 

740205 

740284 

79 

650 

740363 

740442 

740521 

740600 

740678 

740757 

740836 

740915 

740994 

741073 


1 

741152 

741230 

741309 

741388 

741467 

741546 

741624 

741703 

741782 

741860 


2 

741939 

742018 

742096 

742175 

742254 

742332 

742411 

742489 

742568 

742647 


3 

742725 

742804 

742882 

742961 

743039 

743 118 

743196 

743275 

743353 

743431 


4 ' 

743510 

743588 

743667 

743745 

743823 

743902 

743980 

744058 

744136 

744215 


5 

744293 

744371 

744449 

744528 

744606 

744684 

744762 

744840 

744919 

744997 


6 

745075 

745153 

745231 

745309 

745387 

74546-5 

745543 

745621 

745699 

745777 

78 

7 

745855 

745933 

746011 

746089 

746167 

746245 

746323 

746401 

746479 

746556 


8 

746634 

7467 12 

746790 

746868 

746945 

747023 

747 101 

747179 

747256 

747334 


9 

74 7412 

747489 

747567 

747645 

747722 

747800 

747878 

747955 

748033 

7481 10 



Proportional Parts 


Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

86 

8.6 

17. 2 

25. 8 

34.4 

43.0 

51 .6 

60.2 

68.8 

77.4 

84 

8.4 

16. 8 

25. 2 

33.6 

42.0 

50.4 

58.8 

67.2 

75.6 

82 

8.2 

16.4 

24. 6 

32. 8 

41.0 

49.2 j 

57.4 

65.6 

73.8 

80 

8.0 

16.0 

24. 0 

32.0 

40.0 

48.0 

56.0 

64.0 

72.0 

78 

7.8 

15.6 

23. 4 

31.2 

39.0 

46.8 

54.6 

62.4 

70.2 



17-16 


COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Diff. 

560 

748138 

748266 

748343 

748421 

748498 

748576 

748653 

748731 

748303 

748885 


l 

748963 

749040 

749118 

749195 

749272 

749350 

749427 

749504 

749582 

749659 


2 

749736 

749814 

74989 1 

749968 

750045 

750123 

750200 

750277 

750354 

750431 


3 

750508 

750586 

750663 

750740 

750817 

750894 

750971 

751048 

75 1 1 25 

751202 


4 

751279 

751356 

751433 

751510 

751587 

751664 

751741 

751818 

751895 

751972 

77 

5 

752048 

752125 

752202 

752279 

752356 

752433 

752509 

752586 

752663 

752740 


6 

752816 

752893 

752970 

753047 

753 123 

753200 

753277 

753353 

753*430 

753506 


7 1 

753583 

753660 

753736 

753813 

753889 

753966 

754042 

754119 

754195 

754272 


8 

754348 

754425 

754501 

754578 

754654 

754730 

754807 

754883 

754960 

755036 


9 1 

755 112 

755189 

755265 

755341 

755417 

755494 

755570 

755646 

755722 

755799 


570 

755875 

755951 

756027 

758103 

756180 

756256 

756332 

756408 

756484 

756860 


i ! 

756636 

756712 

756788 

756864 

756940 

757016 

757092 

757168 

757244 

7573 20 

76 

2 

757396 

757472 

757548 

757624 

757700 

757775 

75785 1 

757927 

758003 

758079 


3 

758155 

758230 

758306 

758382 

758458 

758533 

758609 

758685 

758761 

758836 


4 

758912 

758988 

759063 

759139 

759214 

759290 

759366 

759441 

759517 

759592 


5 

759668 

759743 

759819 

759894 

759970 

760045 

760121 

760196 

760272 

760347 


6 

760422 

760498 

760573 

760649 

760724 

760799 

760875 

760950 

761025 

761101 


7 

761176 

761251 

761326 

761402 

761477 

761552 

761627 

761702 

761778 

761853 


8 

761928 

762003 

762078 

762153 

762228 

762303 

762378 

762453 

762529 

762604 

75 

9 

762679 

762754 

762829 

762904 

762978 

763053 

763128 

763203 | 

763278 

763353 


583 

765428 

763503 

763578 

763653 

763727 

763802 

763877 

763952 

764027 

764101 

■ 

1 

764176 

764251 

764326 

764400 

764475 

764550 

764624 

764699 i 

764774 

764848 


2 

764923 

764998 

7650/2 

765147 

765221 

765296 

765370 

765445 

765520 

765594 


3 

765669 

765743 

765818 

765892 

765966 

766041 

766115 

766190 

766264 

766338 


4 

766413 

766487 

766562 

766636 

766710 

766785 

766859 

766933 

767007 

767082 


5 

767156 

767230 

767304 

767379 

76/453 

767527 

767601 

767675 

767749 

767823 

i 

6 

767898 

767972 

768046 

768120 

768194 

768268 

768342 

768416 

768490 

768564 

! 74 

7 

768638 

768712 

768786 

768860 

768934 

769008 

769082 ! 

769156 

769230 

769303 

! 

8 

769377 

769451 

769525 

769599 

769673 

769/46 

769820 1 

769894 

769968 

770042 


9 

770115 

770189 

770263 

770336 

770410 

7/0484 

770557 

770631 

770705 

770778 


500 

770852 

770926 

770999 

771073 

771146 

771220 

771293 

771367 

771440 

771514 


1 

771587 

771661 

771734 

771808 

771881 

771955 

772028 

772102 

772175 

772248 


2 

772322 

772395 

772468 

772542 

772615 

772688 

772762 

772835 

772908 

772981 


3 

773055 

773128 

773201 

773274 

773348 

773421 

773494 

773567 

1 773640 

773713 


4 

773786 

773860 

773933 

774006 

774079 

774152 

774225 

774298 

774371 

774444 

73 

5 

774517 

774590 

774663 

774/36 

774809 

774882 

774955 

775028 

775100 

775173 


6 

775246 

775319 

775392 

775465 

775538 

775610 

775683 

775756 

775829 

775902 


7 

775974 

776047 

776120 

776193 

776265 

776338 

776411 

776483 

776556 

776629 


8 

776701 

776774 

776846 

776919 

776992 

777064 

777137 

777209 

777282 

777354 


9 

777427 

777499 

777572 

777644 

777717 

777789 

777862 

777934 

778006 

778079 


600 

778151 

778224 

778296 

778368 

778441 

778613 

778585 

778688 

778730 

778802 


1 

778874 

778947 

779019 

779091 

779163 

779236 

779308 

779380 

779452 

779524 


2 

779596 

779669 

779741 

779813 

7 79885 

779957 

780029 

780101 

780173 

780245 


3 

780317 

780389 

780461 

780533 

780605 

780677 

780749 

780821 

780893 

780965 

72 

4 

781037 

781109 

781 181 

781253 

781324 

781396 

781468 

781540 

781612 

781684 


5 

781755 

781827 

781899 

781971 

782042 

782114 

782186 

782258 

782329 

782401 


6 

782473 

782544 

782616 

782688 

782759 

78283 1 

782902 

782974 

783046 

783117 


7 

783189 

783260 

783332 

783403 

783475 

783546 

783618 

783689 

783761 

783832 


8 

783904 

783975 

784046 

784118 

784189 

784261 

784332 

784403 

784475 

784546 


9 

784617 

784689 

784760 

784831 

784902 

784974 

785 045 

785116 

785187 

785259 


610 

785330 

785401 

785472 

785543 

78S615 

785686 

785757 

785828 

785890 

785970 


! 

786041 

7861 12 

786183 

786254 

786325 

786396 

786467 

786538 

786609 

786680 

71 

2 

786751 

786822 

786893 

786964 

787035 

787106 

787177 

787248 

78731 9 

787390 


3 

787460 

787531 

787602 

787673 

787744 

787815 

787885 

787956 

783027 

788098 


4 

738168 

788239 

788310 

788381 

788451 

788522 

788593 

788663 

788734 

788804 


5 

788875 

788946 

789016 

789087 

789157 

789228 

789299 

789369 

789440 

78951 0 


6 

789581 

789651 

789722 

789792 

789863 

789933 

790004 

790074 

790144 

790215 


7 

790285 

790356 

790426 

790496 

790567 

790637 

790707 

790778 

790848 

790918 


8 

790988 

791059 

791129 

79 1 1 99 

79 1269 

791340 

79 1410 

791480 

791550 

791620 


9 

791691 

791761 

791831 

791901 

791971 

792041 

792111 

792181 

792252 

792322 



Proportional Parts 


Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

78 

7.8 

15.6 

23.4 

31. 2 

39.0 

46.8 

54.6 

62.4 

70.2 

76 

7.6 

15.2 

22.8 

30. 4 

38. 0 

45.6 

53. 2 

60.8 

68.4 

74 

7.4 

14.8 1 

22.2 

29.6 

37.0 

44.4 

51.8 

59. 2 

66.6 

72 

7.2 

14.4 

21 .6 

28.8 

36.0 

43. 2 

50. 4 

57.6 

64.3 

70 

7.0 

14.0 

21 .0 

28.0 

35.0 

42. 0 

49. 0 

56.0 

63.0 
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17-17 


N , 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Diflf. 

620 

792392 

792462 

792532 

792602 

792672 

792742 

792812 

792882 ! 

792952 

793022 

70 

1 

793092 

793162 

793231 

793301 

793371 

793441 

793511 

793581 ! 

79365 1 

793721 


2 

793790 

793860 

793930 

794000 

794070 

794139 

794209 

794279 

794349 

794418 


3 

794488 

794558 

794627 

794697 

794767 

794836 

794906 

794976 ! 

795045 

795115 


4 

795185 

795254 

795324 

795393 

795463 

795532 

795602 

795672 

795741 

79581 1 


5 

795880 

795949 

796019 

796088 

796158 

796227 

796297 

796366 ! 

796436 

796505 


6 

796574 

796644 

796713 

796782 

796852 

796921 

796990 

797060 

797129 

797198 


7 

797268 

797337 

797406 

797475 

797545 

7976 14 

797683 

797752 

797821 

797890 


8 

797960 

798029 

798098 

798167 

798236 

798305 

798374 

798443 

798513 

798582 


9 

79865 1 

798720 

798789 

798858 

798927 

798996 

799065 

799134 

799203 

799272 

69 

630 

799341 

799409 

799478 

799547 

799515 

799685 

799754 i 

799823 

799 892 

799961 


I 

800029 

800098 

800167 

800236 

800305 

800373 

800442 

800511 

800580 

800648 


2 

800717 

800786 

800854 

800923 

800992 

801061 

80 1 1 29 

801198 

801266 ! 

801335 


3 

801404 

801472 

801541 

801609 

801678 

801747 

801815 

801884 

801952 

802021 


4 

802089 

802158 

802226 

802295 

802363 

802432 

802500 

802568 

802637 

802705 


3 

802774 

802842 

802910 

802979 

803047 

8031 16 

803184 

803252 

803321 

803389 


6 

803457 

803525 

803594 

803662 

803730 

€03798 

803867 

803935 

804003 

804071 


7 

804139 

804208 

804276 

804344 

804412 

804480 

804548 

804616 

804685 

804753 


8 

804821 

804889 

804957 

805025 

805093 

805161 

805229 

805297 

805365 

805433 

68 

9 

805501 

805569 

805637 

805705 

805773 

805841 

805908 

805976 

806044 

806112 


640 

806180 

806248 

806316 

806384 

806451 

806519 

806587 

80C655 

8C6723 

806790 


1 

806858 

806926 

1 806994 

807061 

807129 

807197 

807264 

807332 

807400 

807467 


2 

807535 

807603 

807670 

807738 

807806 

807873 

807941 

808008 

808076 

808143 


3 

808211 

808279 

i 808346 

808414 

808481 

808549 

808616 

808684 

808751 

808818 


4 

808886 

808953 

809021 

809088 

809156 

809223 

809290 

809358 

809425 

809492 


5 

809560 

809627 

809694 

809762 

809829 

809896 

809964 

810031 

810098 

810165 


6 

810233 

810300 

810367 

810434 

810501 

810569 

81 0636 

810703 

810770 

810837 


7 

810904 

810971 

8 1 1 039 

811106 

811173 

811240 

811307 

81 1374 

81 1441 

811508 

67 

8 

811575 

811642 

811709 

8 1 1776 

811843 

811910 

811977 

812044 

8121 11 

€12178 


9 

812245 

812312 

812379 

8 12445 

812512 

812579 

812646 

812713 

812780 

812847 


660 

812913 

812930 

813047 

813114 

813181 

813247 

813314 

813381 

813443 

813614 


1 

813581 

813648 

813714 

813781 

813848 

813914 

813981 

814048 

8141 14 

€14181 


2 

814248 

814314 

814381 

814447 

814514 

81458! 

814647 

814714 

814780 

814847 


3 

814913 

814980 

815046 

815113 

815179 

815246 

815312 

815378 

815445 

815511 


4 

815578 

815644 

81571 1 

815777 

815843 

815910 

815976 

816042 

816109 

816175 


5 

816241 

816308 

816374 

816440 

816506 

816573 

816639 

816705 

816771 

816838 


6 

816904 

816970 

817036 

817102 

817169 

817235 

817301 

817367 

817433 

817499 


7 

817565 

817631 

817698 

817764 

817830 

817896 

817962 

818028 

818094 

818160 


8 

818226 

818292 i 

818358 

518424 

818490 

818556 

818622 

81 8688 

818754 

818820 

66 

9 

818885 

818951 

819017 

819083 

819149 

819215 

| 819281 

819346 

819412 

819478 


660 

819544 

319610 

819676 

319741 

819807 

819873 

819939 

820004 

820070 

820136 


1 

820201 

820267 

820333 

820399 

820464 

8 2 0 530 

820595 

82066 1 

820727 

820792 


2 

820858 

820924 

820989 

821 055 

821 120 

821 186 

82125 1 

821317 

821382 

821448 


3 

821514 

821579 

821645 

821 710 

821 775 

821 841 

821906 

821972 

822037 

822103 


4 

822168 

822233 

822299 

822364 

822430 

822495 

822560 

822626 

822691 

822756 


5 

822822 

822887 

822952 

823018 

823083 

823148 

82321 3 

823279 

823344 

823409 


6 

823474 

823539 

823605 

823670 

823735 

823800 

823865 

823930 

823996 

824061 


7 

824126 

824191 

824256 

824321 

824386 

824451 

824516 

824581 

824646 

824711 


8 

824776 

824841 

824906 

824971 

825036 

825101 

825166 

825231 

825 296 

825361 

65 

9 

825426 

825491 

825556 

825621 

825686 

825751 

82581 5 

825880 

825945 

826010 


670 

826075 

826140 

826204 

826269 

826334 

826309 

S26464 

826528 

826S93 

826658 


1 

826723 

826787 

826852 

; €26917 

826981 

827046 

827111 

827175 

827240 

827305 


2 

827369 

827434 

827499 

€27563 

827628 

827692 

827757 

827821 

827 886 

827951 


3 

828015 

828080 

828144 

828209 

828273 

828338 

828402 

828467 

828531 

828595 


4 

828660 

828724 

828789 

828853 

828918 

828982 

829046 

829111 

829175 

829239 


5 

829304 

829368 

829432 

829497 

829561 

829625 

829690 

829754 

829818 

829882 


6 

829947 

83001 1 

830075 

830139 

830204 

83 0268 

830332 

830396 

830460 

830525 


7 

i 830589 

; 830653 

830717 

830781 

830845 

83 0909 

830973 

831037 

831102 

831 166 


8 

831230 

831294 

831358 

831422 

83 1486 

83 1550 

831614 

831678 

831742 

831806 

64 

9 

| 831870 

| 831934 

831998 

832062 

83 21 26 

83 2189 

832253 

8323 17 

832381 

832445 



Proportional ' 


1j in. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

70 

7.0 

14.0 

21.0 

28. 0 

35.0 

42.0 

49.0 

56.0 

63. 0 

68 

6.8 

13.6 

20.4 

27. 2 

34.0 

40.8 

47.6 

54.4 

61. 2 

66 

6.6 

13.2 

19.8 

26. 4 

33. 0 

39.6 

46.2 

52.8 

59.4 

64 

6.4 

12.8 

19.2 

25. 6 

32. 0 

38.4 

44.8 

51.2 

57.6 

62 

6.2 

12.4 

18.6 

24. 8 

31. 0 

37. 2 

43.4 

49.6 

55.8 
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N 




3 





8 


680 

832509 

832573 

832637 

832700 

832764 

832828 

832892 

832956 

333020 

833083 


1 

833147 

833211 

833275 

833338 

833402 

833466 

833530 

833593 

833657 

833721 


2 

833784 

833848 

833912 

833975 

834039 

834103 

834166 

834230 

834294 

834357 


3 

834421 

834484 

834548 

834611 

834675 

834739 

834802 

834866 

834929 

834993 


4 

835056 

835120 

835183 

835247 

835310 

835373 

835437 

835500 

835564 

835627 


5 

835691 

835754 

835817 

835881 

835944 

836007 

836071 

836134 

836197 

836261 


6 

836324 

836387 

836451 

836514 

836577 

836641 

836704 

836767 

836830 

836894 


7 

836957 

837020 

837083 

837146 

837210 

837273 

837336 

837399 

837462 

837525 


8 

837538 

837652 

837715 

837778 

837841 

837904 

837967 

838030 

838093 

838156 

63 

9 

838219 

838282 

838345 

838408 

838471 

838534 

838597 

838660 

838723 

838786 


690 

838849 

838912 

838976 

839038 

839101 

839164 

839227 

839289 

839352 

839415 


1 

839478 

839541 

839604 

839667 

839729 

839792 

839855 

839918 

839981 

840043 


2 

840106 

840169 

840232 

840294 

840357 

840420 

840482 

840545 

840608 

840671 


3 

840733 

840796 

840859 

840921 

840984 

841046 

84 1 I 09 

84 1172 

841234 

841297 


4 

841359 

841422 

841485 

841547 

841610 

841672 

841735 

841797 

841860 

841922 


5 

84 1 985 

842047 

8421 10 

842172 

842235 

842297 

842360 

842422 

842484 

842547 


6 

842609 

842672 

842734 

842796 

842859 

842921 

842983 

843046 

843108 

843170 


7 

843233 

843295 

843357 

843420 

843482 

843544 

843606 

843669 

843731 

843793 


0 

843855 

843918 

843980 

844042 

844104 

844166 

844229 

844291 

844353 

844415 


9 

844477 

844539 

84460 1 

844664 

844726 

844788 

844850 

844912 

844974 

845036 


700 

845098 

845160 

845222 

845284 

845346 

845408 

845470 

845532 

845594 

845656 

62 

| 

845718 

845780 

845842 

845904 

845966 

846028 

846090 

846151 

846213 

846275 


2 

846337 

846399 

846461 

846523 

846585 

846646 

846708 

846770 

846832 

846894 


3 

846955 

847017 

847079 

847141 

847202 

847264 

847326 

847388 

847449 

847511 


4 

847573 

847634 

847696 

847758 

847819 

847881 

847943 

848004 

848066 

848128 


5 

848189 

84825 1 

848312 

848374 

848435 

848497 

848559 

848620 

848682 

848743 


6 

848805 

848866 

848928 

848969 

849051 

849112 

849174 

849235 

849297 

849358 


7 

849419 

849481 

849542 

849604 

849665 

849726 

849788 

849849 

849911 

849972 


8 

850033 

850095 

850156 

850217 

850279 

850340 

850401 

850462 

850524 

850585 


9 

850646 

850707 

850769 

850830 

850891 

850952 

851014 

851075 

851136 

€51197 


710 

851368 

851320 

861381 

851442 

8 S 1503 

861664 

851625 

851686 

851747 

851809 


1 

851870 

851931 

851992 

852053 

852114 

852175 

852236 

852297 

852358 

852419 

61 

2 

852480 

852541 

852602 

852663 

852724 

852785 

852846 

852907 

852968 

853029 

i 

3 

853090 

853150 

853211 

853272 

853 333 

853394 

853455 

853516 

853577 

853637 


4 

853698 

853759 

853820 

853881 

853941 

854002 

854063 

854124 

854185 

854245 


5 

854306 

854367 

854428 

854488 

854549 

854610 

854670 

85473 1 

854792 

854852 


6 

854913 

854974 

855034 

855095 

855156 

855216 

855277 

855337 

855398 

855459 


7 

855519 

855580 

855640 

855701 

855761 

855822 

855882 

855943 

856003 

856064 


8 

856124 

856185 

856245 

856306 

856366 

856427 

856487 

856548 

856608 

856668 


9 

856729 

856789 

856850 

856910 

856970 

857031 

857091 

857152 

857212 

857272 


790 

857332 

857393 

857453 

857513 

857574 

857634 

857694 

857755 

857816 

857875 


1 

857935 

857995 

858056 

8581 16 

858176 

858236 

858297 

858357 

858417 

858477 


2 

858537 

858597 

858657 

858718 

858778 

858838 

858898 

858958 

85901 8 

859078 


3 

859138 

859198 

859258 

859318 

859379 

859439 

859499 

859559 

85961 9 

859679 

60 

4 

859739 

859799 

859859 

859918 

859978 

860038 

860098 

860158 

860218 

860278 


5 

860338 

860398 

860458 

860518 

860578 

860637 

860697 

860757 

860817 

860877 



860937 

860996 

861056 

8611 16 

861176 

861236 

861295 

861355 

861415 

861475 


7 

861534 

861594 

861654 

861714 

861773 

861833 

861893 

861952 

862012 

862072 


3 

86213 1 

862191 

862251 

862310 

862370 

862430 

862489 

862549 

862608 

862668 


9 

862728 

862787 

862847 

862906 

862966 

863025 

863085 

863144 

863204 

863263 


730 

863323 

863382 

863442 

863501 

863561 

863620 

863680 

863739 

863799 

863858 


1 

863917 

863977 

864036 

864096 

864155 

864214 

864274 

864333 

864392 

864452 


2 

86451 1 

864570 

864630 

864689 

864748 

864808 

864867 

864926 

864985 

865045 


3 

865104 

865163 

865222 

865282 

865341 

865400 

865459 

865519 

865578 

865637 


4 

865696 

865755 

865814 

865874 

865933 

865992 

866051 

8661 10 

866169 

866228 


5 

866287 

866346 

866405 

866465 

866524 

866583 

866642 

866701 

866760 

86681 9 


6 

866878 

866937 

866996 

867055 

8671 14 

867173 

867232 

867291 

867350 

867409 

59 

7 

867467 

867526 

867585 

867644 

867703 

867762 

867821 

867880 

8679 39 

867998 


8 

868056 

868115 

868174 

868233 

868292 

868350 

868409 

868468 

868527 

868586 


9 

868644 

868703 

868762 

868821 

868879 

868938 

868997 

869056 

8691 14 

869173 



Proportional, Paj&ts 


Diff . 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

64 

6.4 

12.8 

19.2 

25.6 

32.0 

38.4 

44. 8 

51.2 

57.6 

62 

6.2 

12.4 

18.6 

24.8 

31.0 

37.2 

43.4 

49. 6 

55.8 

60 

6.0 

12.0 

18.0 

24.0 j 

30.0 

36.0 

42.0 

48. 0 

54.0 

,58 

5.8 

11.6 

17.4 

23.2 

29.0 

34.8 

40.6 

46.4 

52.2 



COMMON- LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


17—19 


N 

740 869290 86S349 869408 869466 

1 869818 869877 869935 869994 870053 

2 870404 870462 870521 870579 870638 

3 870989 871047 871106 871164 871223 

4 871573 871631 871690 871748 871806 

5 872156 872215 872273 872331 872389 

6 872739 872797 872855 872913 872972 

7 873321 873379 873437 873495 873553 

8 873902 873960 874018 874076 874134 

9 874482 874540 874598 874656 874714 

760 875061 875119 875177 875235 875293 

1 875640 875698 875756 875813 875871 

2 876218 876276 876333 876391 876449 

3 876795 876853 876910 876968 877026 

4 877371 877429 877487 877544 877602 

5 877947 878004 878062 878119 878177 

6 878522 878579 878637 878694 878752 

7 879096 879153 879211 879268 879325 

8 879669 879726 879784 879841 879898 

9 880242 880299 880356 880413 880471 

760 880814 880871 880923 880985 881042 

1 881385 881442 881499 881556 881613 

2 881955 882012 882069 882126 882183 

3 882525 882581 882638 882695 882752 

4 883093 883150 883207 883264 883321 

5 883661 883718 883775 883832 883888 

6 884229 884285 884342 854399 884455 

7 884795 884852 884909 884965 885022 

8 885351 885418 885474 855531 885587 

9 885926 885983 886039 886096 886152 

770 886191 886547 886604 886660 886716 

1 887054 887111 887167 887223 887280 

2 887617 887674 887730 887786 857842 

3 888179 888236 888292 888348 888404 

4 888741 888797 888853 888909 888965 

5 889302 889358 889414 889470 889526 

6 889862 889918 889974 890030 890086 

7 890421 890477 890533 890589 890645 

8 890980 891035 891091 891147 891203 

9 891537 891593 891649 891705 891760 

780 892095 892150 892206 892262 892817 

1 892651 892707 892762 892818 892873 

2 893207 893262 893318 893373 893429 

3 893762 893817 893873 893928 893984 

4 894316 894371 894427 894482 894538 

5 894870 894925 894980 895036 895091 

6 895423 895478 895533 895588 895644 

7 895975 896030 896085 896140 896195 

8 896526 896581 896636 896692 896747 

9 897077 897132 897187 897242 897297 

790 897627 897682 897737 897792 897847 

1 898176 898231 898286 898341 898396 

2 898725 898780 898835 898890 898944 

3 899273 899328 899383 899437 899492 

4 899821 899875 899930 899985 900039 

5 900367 900422 900476 900531 900586 

6 900913 900968 901022 901077 901131 

7 901458 901513 901567 901622 901676 

8 902003 902057 902112 902166 902221 

9 902547 902601 902655 902710 902764 


Diff. 

869525 869584 369642 869701 869760 

870111 870170 870228 870287 870345 
870696 870755 870813 870872 870930 
871281 871339 871398 871456 871515 

871865 871923 871981 872040 872098 
872448 872506 872564 872622 872681 
873030 873088 873146 873204 873262 
87361 1 873669 873727 873785 873844 
874192 874250 874308 874366 874424 58 

874772 874830 874888 874945 875003 
875351 875409 875466 875524 875582 
875929 875987 876045 876102 876 t 60 
876507 876564 876622 876680 876737 
877083 877141 877199 877256 877314 
877659 877717 877774 877832 877889 
878234 878292 878349 878407 878464 
878809 878866 878924 878981 879039 
879383 879440 879497 879555 879612 
879956 880013 880070 880127 880185 
880528 880585 880642 880699 880756 
881099 881156 881213 881271 881328 
881670 881727 881784 881841 881898 
882240 882297 882354 882411 882468 57 

882809 882866 882923 882980 883037 
883377 883434 883491 883548 883605 
883945 884002 884059 884115 884172 
884512 884569 884625 884682 884739 

885078 885135 885192 885248 885305 
885644 885700 885757 885813 885870 
886209 886265 886321 886378 886434 

886773 886942 886998 

887336 887392 887449 887505 8 87561 
8878^8 887955 888011 888067 888123 

888460 888516 888573 888629 888685 
880021 889077 889134 889190 889246 
889582 889638 889694 889750 889806 56 

890141 890197 890253 890309 890365 
890700 890756 890812 890868 890924 
891259 89 13 14 891370 891426 891482 

891816 891872 891928 891983 892039 

892373 892429 892484 892540 892595 

892929 892985 893040 893096 893151 
893484 893540 893595 893651 893706 

894039 894094 894150 894205 894261 
894593 894648 894704 894759 894814 
895146 8*5 5201 895257 895312 895367 
895699 895754 895809 895864 895920 
896251 896306 896361 896416 896471 

896802 896857 896912 896967 89702 2 
897352 897407 897462 897517 897572 
897902 897957 898012 898067 598122 55 

898451 808506 898561 898615 898670 

898999 899054 899109 899164 899218 
899547 899602 899656 899711 899766 
900094 900149 900203 900258 900312 
900640 900695 900749 900804 900859 
90 1 186 901240 901295 901349 901404 
901731 901785 901840 901894 901948 
902275 902329 902384 902438 902492 
902818 902873 902927 902981 903036 


Proportional Parts 


" Diff - 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 S 

9 

60 

6.0 

12.0 

18.0 

24.0 

30.0 

36.0 

42 . 0 

48 . 0 

54.0 

58 

5.8 

11.6 

17.4 

23.2 

29.0 

34.8 

40.6 

46 . 4 

52.2 

56 

5.6 

11.2 

16.8 

22.4 

28.0 

33.6 

39.2 

44 . 8 

50.4 

54 

5.4 

10.8 

16.2 

21 .6 

27.0 

32. 4 

37.8 

43 . 2 

48.6 


ChJbW O 



17-20 


COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Diff. 

800 

903090 

903144 

903199 

903253 

903307 

903361 

903416 

9034*70 

903524 

903578 


1 

903633 

903687 

903741 

903795 

903849 

903904 

903958 

904012 

904066 

904120 


2 

904174 

904229 

904283 

904337 

904391 

904445 

904499 

904553 

904607 

904661 


3 

904716 

904770 

904824 

904878 

904932 

904986 

905040 

905094 

905148 

905202 


4 

905256 

905310 

905364 

905418 

905472 

905526 

905580 

905634 

905688 

905742 

54 

5 

905796 

905850 

905904 

905958 

906012 

906066 

9061 19 

906173 

906227 

906281 


6 

906335 

906389 

906443 

906497 

906551 

906604 

906658 

906712 

906766 

906820 


7 

906874 

906927 

906981 

907035 

907089 

907143 

907196 

907250 

907304 

907358 


8 

907411 

907465 

907519 

907573 

907626 

907680 

907734 

907787 

907841 

907 895 


9 

907949 

1 908002 

908056 

9081 10 

908163 

908217 

908270 

908324 

908378 

908431 


810 

908485 

908539 

908592 

908646 

908699 

908753 

908807 

908860 

908914 

908967 


1 

909021 

i 909074 

909128 

909181 

909235 

909289 

909342 

909396 

909449 

909 503 


2 

909556 

909610 

909663 

909716 

909770 

909823 

909877 

909930 

909984 

9 10037 


3 

910091 

910144 

910197 

910251 

910304 

910358 

910411 

910464 

910518 

9 10571 


4 

910624 

910678 

910731 

910784 

910838 

910891 

910944 

910998 

911051 

911 104 


5 

911 158 

91121 1 

91 1264 

91 1317 

91 1371 

91 1424 

91 1477 

91 1530 

911584 

911 637 


6 

911690 

911743 

911797 

91 1850 

91 1903 

91 1956 

912009 

912063 

9121 16 

912169 


7 

912222 

912275 

912328 

912381 

912435 

91 2488 

912541 

912594 

912647 

912700 


8 

912753 

912806 

912859 

912913 

912966 

913019 

913072 

913125 

913178 

913231 


9 

913284 

913337 

913390 

913443 

913496 

913549 

913602 

913655 

913708 

913761 

53 

820 

913814 

913867 

913920 

913973 

914026 

914079 

914132 

914184 

914237 

914290 


1 

914343 

914396 

914449 

914502 

91 4555 

914608 

914660 

914713 

914766 

914819 


2 

914872 

914925 

914977 

915030 

915083 

915136 

915189 

915241 

915294 

915347 


3 

915400 

915453 

915505 

915558 

915611 

915664 

915716 

915769 

915822 

915875 


4 

915927 

915980 

916033 

916085 

916138 

916191 

916243 

916296 

916349 

916401 


5 

916454 

916507 

916559 

916612 

916664 

916717 

916770 

916822 

916875 

916927 


6 

916980 

917033 

917085 

917138 

917190 

917243 

917295 

917348 

917400 

917453 


7 

917506 

917558 

91761 1 

917663 

917716 

917768 

917820 

917873 

917925 

917978 


8 

918030 

918083 

918135 

918188 

918240 

91 8293 

918345 

918397 

918450 

918502 


9 

918555 

918607 

918659 

918712 

918764 

918816 

918869 

918921 

918973 

919026 


830 

919378 

919130 

919183 

919235 

919287 

919340 

919392 

919444 

919496 

919649 


1 

919601 

919653 

919706 

919758 

919810 

919862 

919914 

919967 

920019 

920071 


2 

920123 

920176 

920228 

920280 

920332 

920384 

920436 

920489 

920541 

920593 


3 

920645 

920697 

920749 

920801 

920853 

920906 

920958 

921010 

921062 

921 114 

52 

4 

921166 

921218 

921270 

921322 

921374 

921426 

921478 

921530 

*921582 

921634 


5 

921686 

921738 

921790 

921842 

921894 

921946 

921998 

922050 

922102 

922154 


6 

922206 

922258 

922310 

922362 

922414 

922466 

922518 

922570 

922622 

922674 


7 

922725 

922777 

922829 

922881 

922933 

922985 

923037 

923089 

923140 

923192 


8 

923244 

923296 

923348 

923399 

923451 

923503 

923555 

923607 

923658 

923710 


9 

923762 

923814 

923865 

923917 

923969 

924021 

924072 

924124 

924176 

924228 


840 

924279 

924331 

924383 

924431 

924486 

924538 

924589 

924641 

924693 

924744 


1 

924796 

924848 

924899 

924951 

925003 

925054 

925106 

925157 

925209 

925261 

i 

2 

925312 

925364 

92541 5 

925467 

925518 

925570 

925621 

925673 

925725 

925776 


3 

925828 

925 S 79 

925931 

925982 

926034 

926085 

926137 

926188 

926240 

926291 


4 

926342 

926394 

926445 

926497 

926548 

926600 

926651 

926702 

926754 

926805 


5 

926857 

926908 

926959 

92701 1 

927062 

9271 14 

9271 65 

9272 16 

927268 

927319 


6 

927370 

927422 . 

927473 

927524 

927576 

927627 

927678 

927730 

927781 

927832 


7 

927883 

927935 

927986 

928037 

928088 

9281 40 

928191 

928242 

928293 

928345 


8 

928396 

928447 

928498 

928549 

928601 

928652 

928703 

9287 54 

928805 

928857 


9 

928908 

928959 

92901 0 

929061 

9291 12 

9291 63 

929215 

929266 

9293 17 

929368 


850 

929419 

929470 

929521 

929572 

929623 

929674 

929725 

929776 

929827 

929879 


1 

929930 

929981 

930032 

930083 

930134 

9301 85 

930236 

930287 

930338 

930389 

51 

2 

930440 

930491 

930542 

930592 

930643 

930694 

930745 

930796 

930847 

930898 


3 

930949 

931000 

931051 

931 102 

931153 

931204 

931254 

931305 

931356 

931407 


4 

931458 

931509 

931560 

931610 

931661 

931712 

931763 

931814 

931865 

931915 


5 

931966 

93201 7 | 

932068 

932118 

932169 

932220 

932271 

9323 22 

932372 

932423 


6 

932474 

932524 j 

932575 

932626 

932677 

932727 

932778 

932829 

932879 

932930 


7 

932981 

933031 

933082 

933133 

933183 

933234 

933285 

933335 

933386 

933437 


8 

933487 

933538 

933589 

933639 

933690 

933740 

933791 

933841 

933892 

933943 


9 

933993 

934044 

934094 

934 145 

934195 

934246 

1 934296 

934347 

934397 

934448 



Proportional Parts 


Diff . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

56 

5.6 

11.2 

16.8 

22.4 

28.0 

33.6 1 

39.2 

44. 8 

50.4 

54 

5.4 

10.8 

16.2 

21 .6 

27.0 

32.4 

37.8 

43. 2 

48.6 

52 

5.2 j 

10.4 

15.6 

20.8 

26.0 

31.2 

36.4 

41. 6 

46.8 



COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


17-21 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

0 

860 

934498 

934549 

934599 

934650 

934700 

934751 

934801 

934852 

934902 

934953 

1 

935003 

935054 

935104 

935154 

935205 

935255 

935306 

935356 

935406 

935457 

2 

935507 

935558 

935608 

935658 

935709 

935759 

935809 

935860 

935910 

935960 

3 

93601 1 

936061 

9361 11 

936162 

936212 

936262 

936313 

936363 

936413 

936463 

4 

936514 

936564 

936614 

936665 

936715 

936765 

936815 

936865 

936916 

936966 

5 

937016 

937066 

9371 16 

937167 

937217 

937267 

937317 

937367 

937418 

937468 

6 

937518 

937568 

937618 

937668 

937718 

937769 

937819 

937869 

937919 

937969 

7 

938019 

938069 

9381 19 

938169 

938219 

938269 

938320 

938370 

938420 

938470 

8 

938520 

938570 

938620 

938670 

938720 

938770 

938820 

938870 

938920 

938970 

9 

939020 

939070 

939120 

939170 

939220 

939270 

939320 

939369 

939419 

939469 

870 

939519 

939569 

939619 

939660 

939719 

939769 

939819 

939869 

939918 

939968 

1 

940018 

940068 

9401 18 

940168 

940218 

940267 

940317 

940367 

940417 

940467 

2 

940516 

940566 

940616 

940666 

940716 

940765 

940815 

940865 

940915 

940964 

3 

941014 

941064 

9411 14 

941163 

941213 

941263 

941313 

941362 

941412 

941462 

4 

941511 

941561 

941611 

941660 

941710 

941760 

941809 

941859 

941909 

941958 

5 

942008 

942058 

942107 

942157 

942207 

942256 

942306 

942355 

942405 

942455 

6 

942504 

942554 

942603 

942653 

942702 

942752 

942801 

942851 

942901 

942950 

7 

943000 

943049 

943099 

943148 

943198 

943247 

943297 

943346 

943396 

943445 

8 

943495 

943544 

943593 

943643 

943692 

943742 

94379 1 

943841 

943890 

943939 

9 

943989 

944038 

944088 

944137 

944186 

944256 

944285 

944335 

944384 

944433 

830 

944483 

944532 

944581 

944631 

944880 

944729 

944779 

944828 

944877 

944927 

1 

944976 

945025 

945074 

945124 

945173 

945222 

945272 

945321 

945370 

945419 

2 

945469 

945518 

945567 

945616 

945665 

945715 

945764 

945813 

945862 

945912 

3 

945961 

946010 

946059 

946108 

946157 

946207 

946256 

946305 

946354 

946403 

4 

946452 

946501 

946551 

946600 

946649 

946698 

946747 

946796 

946845 

946894 

5 

946943 

946992 

947041 

947090 

947140 

947189 

947238 

947287 

947336 

947385 

6 

947434 

947483 

947532 

947581 

947630 

947679 

947728 

947777 

947826 

947875 

7 

947924 

947973 

948022 

948070 

948119 

948168 

948217 

948266 

948315 

948364 

8 

948413 

948462 

948511 

948560 

948608 

948657 

948706 

948755 

948804 

948853 

9 

948902 

948951 

948999 

949048 

949097 

949146 

949195 

949244 

949292 

949341 

890 

949390 

949139 

949483 

949536 

949585 

949634 

949683 

949731 

949780 

949829 

1 

949878 

949926 

949975 

950024 

950073 

950121 

950170 

950219 

950267 

950316 

2 

950365 

950414 

950462 

950511 

950560 

950608 

950657 

950706 

950754 

! 950803 

3 

950851 

950900 

950949 

950997 

951046 

95 1 095 

951 143 

951 192 

951240 

951289 

4 

951338 

951386 

951435 

951483 

951532 

951 580 

951629 

951677 

951726 

951775 

5 

951823 

951872 

951920 

951969 

952017 

952066 

952114 

952163 

952211 

952260 

6 

952308 

952356 

952405 

952453 

952502 

952550 

952599 

952647 

952696 

952744 

7 

952792 

952841 

952889 

952938 

952986 

953034 

953083 

953131 

953180 

953228 

8 

953276 

953325 

953373 

953421 

953470 

953518 

953566 

953615 

953663 

953711 

9 

953760 

953808 

953856 

953905 

953953 

954001 

954049 

954098 

954146 

954194 

900 

954243 

954291 

954339 

954387 

954435 

954434 

954532 

954580 

954628 

954677 

1 

954725 

954773 

954821 

954869 

95491 8 

954966 

955014 

955062 

955110 

955158 

2 

955207 

955255 

955303 

955351 

955399 

955447 

955495 

955543 

955592 

955640 

3 

955688 

955736 

955784 

955832 

955880 

955928 

955976 

956024 

956072 

956120 

4 

956168 

956216 

956265 

956313 

956361 

956409 

956457 

956505 

956553 

956601 

5 

956649 

956697 

956745 

956793 

956840 

956888 

956936 

956984 

957032 

957080 

6 

957128 

957176 

957224 

957272 

957320 

957368 

957416 

957464 

957512 

957559 

7 

957607 

957655 

957703 

957751 

957799 

957847 

957894 

957942 

957990 

958038 

8 

958086 

958134 

958181 

958229 

958277 

958325 

958373 

95842 1 

958468 

958516 

9 

958564 

958612 

958659 

958707 

958755 

958803 

958850 

958898 

958946 

958994 

910 

959041 

959089 

959137 

959185 

959232 

959230 

959328 

959375 

959423 

959471 

1 

959518 

959566 

959614 

959661 

959709 

959757 

959804 

959852 

959900 

959947 

2 

959995 

960042 

960090 

960138 

960185 

960233 

960280 

960328 

960376 

960423 

3 

960471 

960318 

960566 

960613 

960661 

960709 

960756 

960804 

960851 

960899 

4 

960946 

960994 

961041 

961089 

961136 

961 184 

961 23 1 

961279 

961326 

961374 

5 

961421 

961469 

961516 

961563 

961611 

961 658 

961706 

961753 

961801 

961848 

6 

961895 

961943 

96 1990 

962038 

962085 

962132 

962180 

962227 

962275 

962322 

7 

962369 

962417 

962464 

962511 

962559 

962606 

962653 

962701 

962748 

962795 

8 

962843 

962890 

962937 

962985 

963032 

963079 

963126 

963174 

963221 

963268 

9 1 

963316 

963363 

963410 

963457 

963504 

963552 

963599 

963646 

963693 

963741 


Proportional Parts 


DilT. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

9 

52 

5.2 

10.4 

15.6 

20. S 

26.0 

31 .2 

36. 4 1 

41. 6 i 

46.8 

50 

5.0 

10.0 

1 3.0 

20.0 

25.0 

30.0 

35. 0 

40. 0 

45.0 

48 

4.8 

9.6 

14 4 

19.2 

24.0 

28.8 

33. 6 

38. 4 

t 43.2 
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COMMON LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


920 

963788 

963835 

963882 

963929 

963977 

964024 

964071 

964118 

964165 

064212 


1 

964260 

964307 

964354 

964401 

964448 

964495 

964542 

964590 

964637 

964684 


2 

964731 

964778 

964825 

964872 

964919 

964966 

965013 

965061 

965108 

965155 


3 

965202 

965249 

965296 

965343 

965390 

965437 

965484 

965531 

965578 

965625 


4 

965672 

965719 

965766 

965813 

965860 

965907 

965954 

966001 

966048 

966095 


5 

966142 

966189 

966236 

966283 

966329 

966376 

966423 

966470 

966517 

966564 


6 

96661 1 

966658 

966705 

966752 

966799 

966845 

966892 

966939 

966986 

967033 


7 

967080 

967127 

967173 

967220 

967267 

967314 

967361 

967408 

967454 

967501 


8 

967548 

967595 

967642 

967688 

967735 

967782 

967829 

967875 

967922 

967969 


9 

968016 

968062 

968109 

968156 

968203 

968249 

968296 

968343 

968390 

968436 


930 

968483 

968530 

968576 

968623 

963670 

968716 

968763 

968810 

968856 

958903 


1 

968950 

968996 

969043 

969090 

969136 

969183 

969229 

969276 

969323 

969369 


2 

969416 

969463 

969509 

969556 

969602 

969649 

969695 

969742 

969789 

969835 


3 

969882 

969928 

969975 

970021 

970068 

970114 

970161 

970207 

970254 

970300 


4 

970347 

970393 

970440 

970486 

970533 

970579 

970626 

970672 

970719 

970765 


5 

970812 

970858 

970904 

970951 

970997 

971044 

971090 

971 137 

971183 

971229 


6 

971276 

971322 

971369 

971415 

971461 

971508 

971554 

971601 

971647 

971693 


7 

971740 

971786 

971832 

971879 

971925 

971971 

972018 

972064 

972110 

972157 


8 

972203 

972249 

972295 

972342 

972388 

972434 

972481 

972527 

972573 

972619 


9 

972666 

972712 

972758 

972804 

972851 

972897 

972943 

972989 

973035 

973082 


940 

973128 

973174 

973220 

973266 

973313 

973359 

973405 

973451 

973497 

973543 


1 

973590 

973636 

973682 

973728 

973774 

973820 

973866 

97391 3 

973959 

! 974005 


2 

974051 

974097 

974143 

974189 

974235 

974281 

974327 

974374 

974420 

974466 


3 

974512 

974558 

974604 

974650 

974696 

974742 

974788 

974834 

974860 

974926 


4 

974972 

975018 

975064 

9751 10 

975156 

975202 

975248 

975294 

975340 

975386 


5 

975432 

975478 

975524 

975570 

975616 

975662 

975707 

975753 

975799 

975845 


6 

975891 

975937 

975983 

976029 

976075 

976121 

976167 | 

976212 

976258 

976304 


7 

976350 

976396 

976442 

976488 

976533 

976579 

976625 

976671 

976717 

! 976763 


8 

976808 

976854 

976900 

976946 

976992 

977037 

977083 

977129 

977175 

977220 


9 

977266 

977312 

977358 

977403 

977449 

977495 

977541 | 

977586 

977632 

977676 


950 

977724 

977769 

977816 

977861 

977906 

977952 

977998 

978043 

978089 

; 978136 


1 

978181 

978226 

978272 

978317 

978363 

978409 

978454 

978500 

978546 

978591 


2 

978637 

978683 

978728 

978774 

978819 

978865 

978911 

978956 

979002 

979047 


3 

979093 

979138 

979184 

979230 

979275 

979321 

979366 

979412 

979457 

979503 


4 

979548 

979594 

979639 

979685 

1 979730 

979776 

979821 

979867 

979912 

979958 


5 

980003 

980049 

980094 

980140 

l 980185 

980231 

980276 

980322 

980367 

980412 


6 

980458 

980503 

980549 

980594 

980640 

980685 

980730 

980776 

980821 

980867 


7 

980912 

980957 

981003 

981048 

981093 

981139 

981184 

981229 

981275 

981320 


8 

981366 

9814 1 I 

981456 

981501 

981547 

981592 

981637 

981683 

981728 

981 773 


9 

981819 

981864 

981909 

981954 

982000 

982045 

982090 

982135 

982181 

982226 


960 

982271 

982316 

982362 

982407 

982452 

082497 

982543 

982588 

982633 

982678 


I 

982723 

982769 

982814 

982859 

982904 

982949 

982994 

983040 

983085 

983130 


2 

983175 

983220 

983265 

983310 

983356 

983401 

983446 

983491 

983536 

983581 


3 

983626 

983671 

983716 

983762 

983807 

983852 

983897 

983942 

983987 

984032 


4 

984077 

984122 

984167 

984212 

984257 

984302 

984347 

984392 

984437 

984482 


5 

984527 

984572 

984617 

984662 

984707 

984752 

984797 

984842 

984887 

984932 


6 

984977 

985022 

985067 

985112 

985157 

955202 

985247 

985292 

985337 

985382 


7 

985426 

985471 

985516 

985561 

985606 

985651 

985696 

985741 

985786 

985830 


8 

985875 

985920 

985965 

9860 1 0 

986055 

986100 

986144 

9861 89 

986234 

986279 


9 

986324 

986369 

986413 

986458 

986503 

986548 

986593 

986637 

986682 

986727 


970 

986772 

986817 

986861 

986906 

986951 

986996 

9S7040 

937085 

987139 

987176 


1 

987219 

987264 

987309 

987353 

987398 

987443 

987488 

987532 

987577 

987622 


2 

987666 

98771 1 

987756 

987800 

987845 

987890 

987934 

987979 

988024 

988068 


3 

988113 

988157 

988202 

988247 

988291 

988336 

988381 

988425 

988470 

988514 


4 

988559 

988604 

988648 

988693 

988737 

988782 

988826 

988871 

988916 

988960 


5 

989005 

989049 

989094 

989138 

989183 

989227 

989272 

989316 

989361 

989405 


6 

989450 

989494 

989539 

989583 

989628 

989672 

989717 

989761 

989806 

989850 


7 

989895 

989939 

989983 

990028 

990072 

990117 

990161 

990206 

990250 

990294 


8 

990339 

990383 

990428 

990472 

990516 

990561 

990605 

990650 

990694 

990738 


9 |990783| 

990827 

990871 

99091 6 

990960 

991004 

991049 

991093 

991 137 

991182 



Proportional. Parts 


Diff. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

S 

7 

8 

9 

48 

l- 8 

9.6 

14,4 ' 

19.2 

24.0 

28.8 

33.6 

38.4 

43. 2 

46 

4.6 

9.2 

13.8 

18.4 

23.0 

27.6 

32.2 

36.8 

41.4 

44 

4.4 

8.8 

13.2 

! 17,6 

22.0 

26.4 

30.8 

35.2 

39. 6 

42 

4.2 

8.4 

12, 6 

16.8 

21 .0 

25.2 

29.4 

33.6 

37. 8 



NATURAL LOGARITHMS OP NUMBERS 
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N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 , 

8 

9 

Diff. 

989 

991226 

991270 

991315 

991359 

991403 

991448 

991492 

991536 

991580 

991625 


l 

991669 

991713 

991758 

991802 

991846 

991890 

991935 

991979 

992023 

992067 


2 

992 111 

992156 

992200 

992244 

992288 

992333 

992377 

992421 

992465 

992509 


3 

992554 

992598 

992642 

992686 

992730 

992774 

992819 

992863 

992907 

992951 


4 

992995 

993039 

993083 

993127 

993172 

993216 

993260 

993304 

993348 

993392 


5 

993436 

993480 

993524 

993568 

993613 

993657 

993701 

993745 

993789 

993833 


6 

993877 

99392 1 

993965 

994009 

994053 

994097 

994141 

994185 

994229 

994273 


7 

994317 

994361 

994405 

994449 

994493 

994537 

994581 

994625 

994669 

994713 

44 

3 

994757 

99480 1 

994845 

994889 

994933 

994977 

995021 

995065 

995108 

995152 


9 I 

995196 

995240 

995284 

995328 

995372 

995416 

995460 

995504 

995547 

995591 


999 

995635 

995679 

995723 

995767 

995811 

995854 

995898 

995942 

995986 

996030 


I 

996074 

996117 

996161 

996205 

996249 

996293 

996337 

996380 

996424 

996468 


2 

996512 

996555 

996599 

996643 

996687 

996731 

996774 

996818 

996862 

996906 


3 

996949 

996993 

997037 

997080 

997124 

997168 

997212 

997255 

997299 

997343 


4 

997386 

997430 

997474 

997517 

997561 

997605 

997648 

997692 

997736 

997779 


5 

997823 

997867 

997910 

997954 

997998 

998041 

998085 

998129 

998172 

998216 


6 

998259 

i 998303 

998347 

998390 

998434 

998477 

9985 21 

998564 

998608 

998652 


7 

998695 

998739 

998782 

998826 

998869 

998913 

998956 

999000 

999043 

999087 


S 

999131 

999174 

999218 

999261 

999305 

999348 

999392 

999435 

999479 

999522 


9 

999565 

999609 

999652 

999696 

999739 

999783 

999826 

999870 

999913 

999957 


1009 

000090 

000043 

000087 

000130 

000174 

000217 

009260 

000804 

000347 

1000391 

43 


Table 3. — Natural (Napierian or Hyperbolic) Logarithms of Numbers 

Table gives natural logarithms of numbers from 1.0 to 9.99 directly. To find logarithms of 
numbers outside that range add or subtract natural logarithm of the powers of 10 as follows: 
log e lO = 2.302585 log e 10* - 9.210340 log* 10? - 16.11809€ 

log e 102 = 4.605170 log* 10* - 11.512925 log* 108 = 18.420681 

log e l03 - 6.907755 log* 10« - 13.815511 log* 10» - 20.703266 

Example.— log* 679. = log* 6.79 + log* 102 = 1.9155 + 4.6052 = 5.5207 

log*. 0679 - log* 6.79 - log e 102 = 1.9155 - 4.6052 = - 2.6897 
The common logarithm is the natural logarithm multiplied by the modulus of logio; login N = 
0.434294 log e iV. 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1.0 

0.0000 

0.0100 

0.0198 

0.0296 

0.0392 

0.0488 

0.0583 

0.0677 

0.0770 

0.0862 

1. 1 

0.0953 

0.1044 

0. 1133 

0. 1222 

0. 1310 

0. 1398 

0.1484 

0. 1570 

0.1655 

0.1740 

1.2 

0. 1823 

0.1906 

0. 1989 

0.2070 

0.2151 

0.2231 

0.231 1 

0. 2390 

0.2469 

0.2546 

1.3 

0.2624 

0.2700 

0.2776 

0.2852 

0.2927 

0.3001 

0.3075 

0.3148 

0.3221 

0.3293 

1.4 

0.3365 

0.3436 

0.3507 

0.3577 

0.3646 

0.3716 

0.3784 

0.3353 

0.3920 

0.3988 

1.5 

0. 4055 

0.4121 

0.4187 

0.4253 

0.4318 

0. 4383 

0.4447 

0.4511 

0.4574 

0.4637 

1.6 

0.4700 

0.4762 

0.4824 

0.4886 

0.4947 

0.5008 

0.5068 

0.5128 

0.5188 

0.5247 

1.7 

0. 5306 

0.5365 

0. 5423 

0.5481 

0.5539 

0.5596 

0.5653 

0.5710 

0.5766 

0.5822 

1.8 

0. 5878 

0,5933 

0. 5988 

0.6043 

0,6098 

0.6152 

0.6206 

0. 6259 

0.6313 

0.6366 

1.9 

0. 6419 

0.6471 

0. 6523 

0.6575 

0.6627 

0.6678 

0.6729 

0.6780 

0 . 683 1 

0.6881 

2.0 

0. 6931 

0 . 6931 

0.7031 

0 .7080 

0.7129 

0.7178 

0.7227 

0.7275 

0.7S24 

0.7372 

2. 1 

0. 7419 

0.7467 

0. 7514 

0.7561 

0.7608 

0.7655 

0.7701 

0. 7747 

0.7793 

0.7839 

2.2 

0. 7885 

0.7930 

0. 7975 

0,8020 

0. 8065 

0.8109 

0.8154 

0.8198 

0.8242 

0.8286 

2.3 

0. 8329 

0.8372 

0. 8416 

0.8459 

0. 8502 

0.8544 

0.8587 

0.8629 

0.8671 

0.8713 

2.4 

0. 8755 

0.8796 

0. 8838 

0.8879 

0. 8920 

0.8961 

0.9002 

0.9042 

0.9083 

0.9123 

2.5 

0. 9163 

, 0.9203 

0. 9243 

0.9282 

0. 9322 

0.9361 

0.9400 

0.9439 

0.9478 

0.9517 

2.6 

0.9555 

0.9594 

0. 9632 

0.9670 

0. 9708 

0.9746 

0.9783 

0.9821 

0.9858 

0.9895 

2.7 

0. 9933 

0.9969 

1. 0006 

1.0043 

1. 0080 

1.0116 

1.0152 

1.0188 

1 .0225 

1 . 0260 

2.8 

l. 0296 

1.0332 

1. 0367 

1.0403 

1. 0438 

1 .0473 

1.0508 

1.0543 

1 .0578 

1.0613 

2.9 

1.0647 

1.0682 

1. 0716 

1 .0750 

1. 0784 

1 .081 8 

1.0852 

1.0886 

1.0919 

1.0953 

8.0 

1.0986 

1.1019 

1.1053 

1.1086 

1. 1119 

1.1151 

1.1184 

1 . 1217 

1 . 1249 

1.1282 

3.1 

1.1314 1 

1. 1346 

1. 1378 

1.1410 

1. 1442 

1.1474 

1. 1506 

1.1537 

1.1569 

1 . 1 600 

3.2 

1.1632 

1. 1663 

1. 1694 

1.1725 

1. 1756 

1.1787 

1. 1817 

1 .1848 

1.1878 

1. 1909 

3.3 

1.1939 

1. 1969 

1.2000 

1.2030 

1 . 2060 

1 .2090 

1. 21 19 

1 .2149 

1 .2179 

1 . 2208 

3.4 

1.2238 

1.2267 

1.2296 

1.2326 

1. 2355 

1 .2384 

1. 2413 

1 .2442 

1.2470 

1 . 2499 

3.5 

1.2528 

1.25 56 

1.2585 

1.2613 

1. 2641 

1 .2669 

1. 2698 

1 .2726 

1.2754 

1.2782 

3.6 

1.2809 

1.2837 

1.2865 

1.2892 

1. 2920 

1.2947 

1. 2975 

1 .3002 

1.3029 

1.3056 

3.7 

1.3083 

1.31 10 

1 .3137 

1.3164 

1.3191 

1.3218 

1. 3244 

1 .3271 

1 . 3297 

1.3324 

3.8 

1.3350 

1. 3376 

1 .3403 

1.3429 

1. 3455 

1.3481 

1. 3507 

1 .3533 

1.3558 

1. 3584 

3.9 

1.3610 

1. 3635 

1 . 366 1 

1.3686 

1. 3712 

1.3737 

1. 3762 

1 ,3788 

1.3813 

1. 3838 


{Table continued on following page) 
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NATURAL LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS 


Table 3. — Natural (Napierian or Hyperbolic) Logarithms of Numbers ( Continued ) 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

& 

0 

4.0 

1. 8863 

1.3888 

1.3913 

1.3938 

1.3962 

1.3957 

1.4012 

1.4036 

1.4061 

1.4085 

4.1 

1.4110 

1.4134 

1. 4159 

1 .4183 

1. 4207 

1.4231 

1.4255 

1.4279 

1.4303 

1. 4327 

4.2 

1 ..435 1 

1.4375 

1.4398 

l .4422 

1. 4446 

1 .4469 

1.4493 

1.4516 

1.4540 

1.4563 

4.3 

1.4586 

1.4609 

1.4633 

1.4656 

1. 4679 

l .4702 

1.4725 

1.4748 

1.4770 

1.4793 

4.4 

1.4816 

1.4839 

1.4861 

1.4884 

1. 4907 

1 .4929 

1.4951 

1 .4974 

1.4996 

1.5019 

4.5 

1.5041 

1.5063 

1.5085 

1.5107 

1. 5129 

1 .5151 

1.5173 

1 .5195 

1.5217 

1.5239 

4.6 

1.5261 

1.5282 

1.5304 

1,5326 

1.5347 

1 .5369 

1.5390 

1.5412 

1.5433 

1.5454 

4.7 

1 .5476 

1.5497 

1.5518 

1.5539 

1.5560 

1 .5581 

1. 5602 

1.5623 

1.5644 

1 . 5665 

4.8 

1.5686 

1.5707 

1.5728 

1.5748 

1. 5769 

1 .5790 

1.5810 

1 .5831 

1.5851 

1.5872 

4.9 

1.5892 

1.5913 

1.5933 

1.5953 

1.5974 

1.5994 

1.6014 

1 .6034 

1.6054 

1.6074 

6.0 

1.6094 

1.6114 

1.6134 

1.6154 

1.6174 

L .6194 

1.6214 

1.6233 

1.6253 

1.6273 

5.1 

1.6292 

1.6312 

1.6332 

1.6351 

1.6371 

1.6390 

1.6409 

1.6429 

1. 6448 1 

1.6467 

5.2 

1.6487 

1.6506 

i 1.6525 

1.6544 

1.6563 

1.6582 

1.6601 

1 .6620 

1. 6639 

1.6658 

5.3 

1.6677 

1.6696 

1 .6715 

1.6734 

1.6752 

1.6771 

1.6790 

1.6808 

1.6827 | 

1.6845 

5.4 

1.6864 

1 . 6882 

1 .6901 

1.6919 

1.6938 

1.6956 

1 . 6974 

1.6993 

1. 7011 

1 .7029 

5.5 

1.7047 

1 . 7066 

1 .7084 

1.7102 

1.7120 

1.7138 

1.7156 

1.7174 

1. 7192 

1 .7210 

5.6 

1.7228 

1.7246 

1.7263 

1.7281 

1 .7299 

1.7317 

1.7334 

1.7352 

1. 7370 

1 .7387 

5.7 

1.7405 

1.7422 

1 .7440 

1.7457 

1 .7475 

1.7492 

1.7509 

1.7527 

1.7544 

1 .7561 

5.8 

1.7579 

1.7596 

1 .7613 

1.7630 

1 .7647 

1.7664 

1.7681 

1.7699 

1.7716 

1 .7733 

5.9 

1.7750 

1.7766 

1.7783 

1 . 7800 

1 .7817 

1.7834 

1.7851 

1.7867 

I . 7884 

1.7901 

6.0 

1.7918 

1.7934 

1.7951 

1.7967 

1.7984 

1.8001 

1.8017 

1.8034 

1.8050 

1.8066 

6.1 

1.8083 

1.8099 

1.8116 

1.8132 ; 

1.8148 

1.8165 

1 .8181 

1.8197 

1.8213 

1.8229 

6.2 

1.8245 

1.8262 

1.8278 

1.8294 

1,8310 

1.8326 

1 .8342 

1.8358 

1.8374 

1.8390 

6.3 

1 . 8405 

1.8421 

1.8437 

1.8453 

1.8469 

1.8485 

1 .8500 

1.85 16 

1.8532 

1.8547 

6.4 

1.8563 

1.8579 

1.8594 

1.8610 

1.8625 

1.8641 

1 .8656 

1.8672 

1.8687 

1.8703 

6.5 

1.8718 

1.8733 

1.8749 

1.8764 

1,8779 

1.8795 

1 .8810 

1. 8825 

1 .8840 

1.8856 

6.6 

1.8871 

1.8886 

1.8901 

1,8916 

1.8931 

1.8946 

1 .8961 

1.8976 

1.8991 

1.9006 

6.7 

1.9021 

1.9036 

1.9051 

1.9066 

1.9081 

1.9095 

1 .9110 

1.9125 

1 .9140 

1.9155 

6.8 

1.9169 

1.9184 

1.9199 

1 .9213 

1.9228 

1.9242 

1 .9257 

1. 9272 

1 .9286 

1.9301 

6.9 

1.9315 

1.9330 

1.9344 

1.9359 

1.9373 

1.9387 

1.9402 

1.9416 

1 .9430 

1.9445 

7.0 

1.9459 

1.9473 

1 . 9488 

1.9602 

1.9515 

1.9630 

1.9544 

1. 6559 

1.9573 

1.9587 

7.1 

1.9601 

1.9615 

1.9629 

1 .9643 

1.9657 

1.9671 

1.9685 

1.9699 

1 .9713 

1.9727 

7.2 

1.9741 

1.9755 

1.9769 

1 .9782 

1.9796 

1.9810 

1.9824 

1. 9838 

1 .9851 

1.9865 

7.3 

1.9879 

1.9892 

1.9906 

1 .9920 

1.9933 

1.9947 

1.9961 

1.9974 

1 .9988 

2.0001 

7.4 

2.0015 

2.0028 

2.0042 

2.0055 

2.0069 

2.0082 

2.0096 

2.0109 

2.0122 

2.0136 

7.5 

2.0149 

2.0162 

2.0176 

2.0189 

2.0202 

2.0215 

2.0229 

2.0242 

2.0255 

2.0268 

7.6 

2.0281 

2.0295 

2.0308 

2.0321 

2.0334 

2.0347 

2.0360 

2.0373 

2.0386 

2.0399 

7.7 

2.0412 

2.0425 

2.0438 

2.0451 

2.0464 

2.0477 

2.0490 

2.0503 

2.0516 

2.0528 

7.8 

2.0541 

2.0554 

2.0567 

2.0580 

2.0592 

2.0605 

2.0618 

2.0631 

2.0643 

2.0656 

7.9 

2.0669 

2.0681 

2.0694 

2.0707 

2.0719 

2.0732 

2,0744 

2.0757 

2.0769 

2.0782 

8.0 

2.0794 

2.0807 

2.0819 

2.0832 

2.0344 

2.0857 

2.0869 

2.0832 

2.0894 

2.0906 

8. 1 

2.0919 

2.0931 

2.0943 

2.0956 

2. 0968 

2.0980 

2.0992 

2.1005 ! 

2.1017 

2. 1029 

8.2 

2.1041 

2. 1054 

I 2.1066 

2.1078 

2. 1090 

2.1 102 

2. 11 14 

2.1 126 

2.1138 

2. 1150 

8.3 

2.1163 

2. 1175 

2.1187 

2,1199 

2. 1211 

2.1223 

2. 1235 

2.1247 

2.1258 

2. 1270 

8.4 

2. 1282 

2. 1294 

2.1306 

2.1318 

2. 1330 

2.1342 

2. 1353 

2.1365 1 

2. 1377 

2. 1389 

8.5 

2. 1401 

2. 1412 

2. 1424 

2.1436 

2. 1448 

2.1459 

2. 1471 

2.1483 

2. 1494 

2. 1506 

8.6 

2. 1518 

2. 1529 

2. 1541 

2,1552 

2. 1564 

2.1576 

2. 1587 

2.1599 

2. 1610 

2. 1622 

8.7 

2. 1633 

2. 1645 

2.1656 

2.1668 

2. 1679 

2.1691 

2. 1702 

2.1713 

2. 1725 

2.1736 

8.8 

2. 1748 

2. 1759 

2.1770 

2, 1782 

2. 1793 

2.1804 

2. 1815 

2.1827 

2. 1838 

2.1849 

8.9 

2. 1861 

2. 1872 

2.1883 

2. 1894 

2.1905 

2,1917 

2. 1928 

2.1939 

2. 1950 

2.1961 

».o 

2.1972 

2.1983 

2.1994 

2.2006 

2.2017 

2.2028 

2.2039 

2.2050 

2.2061 

2.2072 

9. I 

2.2083 

2.2094 

2.2105 

2,21 16 

2.2127 

2.2138 

2.2148 

2.2159 

2. 2170 

2.2181 

9. 2 

2.2192 

2.2203 

2.2214 

2. 2225 

2.2235 

2.2246 

2.2257 

2.2268 

2. 2279 

2.2289 

9.3 

2.2300 

2.231 1 

2.2322 

2,2332 

2.2343 

2.2354 

2.2364 

2.2375 

2.2386 

2.2396 

9.4 

2.2407 

2.2418 

! 2.2428 

2. 2439 

2.2450 

2.2460 

2.2471 

2.2481 

2. 2492 

2.2502 

9.5 

2.2513 

2.2523 

2.2534 

2. 2544 

2.2555 

2.2565 

2.2576 

2.2586 

2. 2597 

2.2607 

9.6 

2.2618 

2.2628 

1 2.2638 

2. 2649 

2.2659 

2.2670 

2.2680 

2.2690 

2. 2701 

2.271 1 

9.7 

2.2721 

2.2732 

2.2742 ! 

2. 2752 

2.2762 

2. 2773 

2.2783 

2.2793 

2. 2803 

2.2814 

9. 8 

2.2824 

2.2834 

2.2844 

2. 2854 

2.2865 

2.2875 

2.2885 

2.2895 

2. 2905 

| 2.2915 

9. 9 

2. 2925 

2.2935 

2.2946 

2. 2956 

2.2966 

2. 2976 

2.2986 

2. 2996 

2.3006 

1 2.3016 
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Table 4. — Properties of Numbers 

Decimal Equivalents, Squares, Cubes, Three-halves Powers, Square Roots, Cube Roots, Fifth Roots, 
Reciprocals, Circumference and. Area of Circles 


Number, N | 

N 2 

N* 

VT 

fa 

N s /2 

fa 

1 

N 

~ ircle (2Y- 

LLm.) 

Fraction 

Decimal 

Circum. 

Area 

1/64 

.015625 

0.000244 

. 381 X 10 “5 

. 1250 

.2500 

.00195 

.4353 < 

64.0 

0.04909 

.000 19 

1/32 

.03125 

.000977 

. 305 X 10 -4 

. 1768 

.3150 

.00552 

.5000 . 

32.0 

.09816 

.00077 

3/64 

.046875 

.002197 

. 103X 10“* 

.2165 

.3606 

.01015 

.5422 . 

21 .3333 

. 14726 

.00173 

1/16 

.0625 

. 003906 

. 244 X 10 -3 

.2500 

.3969 

.01563 

.5744 

16.0 

.19631 

.00307 

5/64 

.078125 

.006104 

. 477 X 10 -3 

.2795 

.4275 

.02184 

.6006 

12.80 

. 2454^ 

.00479 

3/32 

.09375 

.008789 

. 824 X 10 "3 

.3062 

.4543 

.02871 

.6229 

10.6667 

.29452 

.00690 


. 10 

.010 

.00100 

.3162 

.4642 

.03162 

.6310 

10.0 

.31416 

.00785 

7/64 

. 109375 

.01196 

.001308 

.3307 

.4782 

.03617 

.6424 

9.1429 

.34361 

.00939 

1/8 

.125 

.01563 

.001953 

.3536 

.5000 

. 04419 

.6598 

8.0 

. 3927C 

.01227 

9/64 

. 140625 

.01978 

.002782 

.3750 

.5200 

.05273 

.6755 

7.1111 

.44179 

.01554 

5/32 

. 15625 

.02441 

.00381 4 

. 3953 

.5386 

.06176 

.6899 

6.40 

. 49087 

.01917 

11/64 

. 171875 

.02954 

.005077 

.4146 

.5560 

.07126 

.7031 

5.8182 

. 53991 

.02320 

3/16 

.1875 

.03516 

.006592 

.4330 

.5724 

.08119 

.7155 

5 .3333 

. 58901 

.62761 


.20 

.040 

.0080 

.4472 

.5848 

.08944 

.7248 

5.0 

. 62832 

.03142 

13/64 

.203125 

.04126 

.008381 

.4507 

.5878 

.09155 

.7270 

4.9231 

.63814 

.03241 

7/32 

.21875 

.04785 

.01047 

. 4677 

.6025 

. 10231 

.7379 

4.5714 

.68722 

.03758 

15/64 

.234375 

.05493 

.01287 

. 4841 

.6166 

.11347 

.7481 

4.2667 

.73631 

.04314 

1/4 

.250 

.0626 

.01563 

. 5000 

.6300 

.12500 

.7579 

4.0 

. 78540 

.04909 

17/64 

. 265625 

.07056 

.01874 

. 5154 

.6428 

. 13690 

. 7671 

3.7647 

. 83448 

.05542 

9/32 

. 28125 

.07910 

.02225 

. 5303 

.6552 

. 1491 6 

. 7759 

3.5556 

. 88357 

.06213 

19/64 

.296875 

.08813 

.02616 

. 5449 

.6671 

. 16176 

. 7844 

3.3684 

. 93266 

.06922 


.30 

.090 

.0270 

. 5477 

.6694 

. 16432 

. 7860 

3.3333 

. 9424C 

.07069 

5/16 

.3125 

.09766 

.03052 

. 5590 

.6786 

. 17469 

.7925 

3.2000 

. 9817r 

.07670 

21/64 

.328125 

.10767 

.03533 

. 5728 

.6897 

. 18796 

. 8002 

3.0476 

1. 0308 

.08456 

11/32 

.34375 

.1 1816 

.04062 

. 5863 

.7005 

.20154 

. 8077 

2.9091 

1. 0799 

.09281 

23/64 

.359375 

.12915 

.04641 

. 5995 

.7110 

.21544 

. 8149 

2.7826 

1. 1290 

.10143 

3/8 

.376 

. 14063 

.05273 

. 6124 

.7211 

. 22964 

.8219 

2.6667 

1. 1781 

.11045 

25/64 

.390625 

.15259 

.05961 

. 6250 

.7310 

. 24414 

. 8286 

2.5600 

1. 2272 

.1 1984 


.40 

.16 

.0640 

. 6325 

.7368 

.25298 

. 8326 

2.50 

1.2566 

.12566 

13/32 

.40625 

. 1 6504 

.06705 

. 6374 

.7406 

. 25894 

. 8351 

2.4615 

1 . 2763 

.12962 

27/64 

.421 875 

.17798 

.07508 

. 6495 

.7500 

. 27402 

. 8415 

2.3704 

1. 3254 

.13979 

7/16 

.4376 

.19141 

. 08374 

.6614 

.7592 | 

. 28938 

. 8476 

2.2857 

1. 3744 

.16033 

29/64 

.453125 

.20532 

.09304 

. 6732 

.7681 

. 30502 

. 8536 

2.2069 

1.4235 

.16126 

15/32 

.46875 

.21973 

.1 0300 

. 6847 

.7768 

. 32093 

. 8594 

2.1333 

1.4726 

.17257 

31/64 

.484375 

.23462 

.11364 

. 6960 

.7854 

. 33711 

. 8650 

2.0645 

1.5217 

.18427 

1/2 

.50 

.2500 

.12500 

.7071 

.7937 

. 35355 

.8706 

2.0 

1.5708 

.18635 

33/64 

.515625 

.26587 

.1 3709 

.7181 

.8019 

. 37025 

. 8759 

1 1.9394 

1.6199 

.20881 

17/32 

.53125 

.28223 

.14993 

. 7289 

.8099 

. 38721 

. 8812 

1.8824 

1 . 6690 

.22166 

35/64 

.546875 

.29907 

.1 6355 

. 7395 

.8178 

. 40442 

. 8863 

1.8286 

1.7181 

.23489 

9/16 

.5626 

.31641 

.17798 

.7500 

.8255 

. 42188 

.8913 

1.7778 

1.7671 

.24850 

37/64 

.578125 

.33423 

.19323 

.7604 

.8331 

. 43957 

. 8962 

1.7297 

1.8162 

.26250 

19/32 

.59375 

.35254 

.20932 

. 7706 

.8405 

. 45751 

. 9010 

1.6842 

1.8653 

.27688 


.60 

.3600 

.21600 

. 7746 

.8434 

.46476 

. 9029 

1.6667 

1.8850 

.28274 

39/64 

.609375 

.37134 

.22628 

.7806 

.8478 

.47569 

. 9057 

1.6410 

1.9144 

.29165 

6/8 

.625 

.39063 

.24414 

.7906 

.8550 

. 49410 

. 9103 

1.6000 

1.96S5 

.31 £80 

41/64 

.640625 

.41040 

.26291 

.8004 

.8621 

. 51275 

.9148 

1.5610 

2.0126 

.32233 

21/32 

.65625 

.43066 

.28262 

.8101 

.8690 

. 53162 

.9192 

1.5238 

2.0617 I 

.33824 

43/64 

.671875 

.45142 

.30330 

.8197 

.8759 

. 55072 

.9235 

1.4884 

2. 1 108 i 

.35454 

11/16 

.6875 

.47266 

.32495 

.8297 

.8826 

. 57005 

.9278 

1.4545 

2.1598 

.37122 


.70 

.4900 

.34300 

.8367 

.8879 

. 58566 

.9312 

1.4286 

2.1991 

.38485 

45/64 

.703125 

.49438 

.34761 

.8385 

.8892 

. 58959 

.9320 

1.4222 

2.2089 

. 38829 

23/32 

.71875 

.51660 

.3713 1 

.8478 

.8958 

. 60935 

.9361 

1.3913 

2.2580 

. 40574 

47/64 

.734375 

.53931 

.39605 

.8570 

.9022 

. 62933 

.9401 

1.3617 

2.3071 

. 42357 

3/4 

.750 

.56250 

.42138 

.8660 

.9086 

. 64952 

.9441 

1.3333 

2 . 3f 62 

. 44179 

49/64 

.765625 

.58618 

.44879 

.8750 

,9148 

. 66992 

.9480 

1.3061 

2.4053 

. 46038 

25/32 

.78125 

.61035 

.47684 

.8839 

.9210 

. 69053 

.9518 

1.2800 

2.4544 

. 47937 

51/64 

.796875 

.63501 

.50602 

.8927 

,9271 

.71135 

.9556 

1.2549 

2.5035 

. 49874 


.80 

.6400 

.51200 

.8944 

.9283 

.71554 

.9564 

1.2500 

2.5133 

. 50265 

13/16 

.3125 

.66016 

.53638 

. 9014 

.9331 

. 73233 

.9593 

1.230S 

?, .5525 

. 51849 

53/64 

,828125 

.68579 

.56792 

.9100 

. 9391 

.75361 

.9630 

1. 2075 

2.6016 

. 53862 

27/32 

.84375 

.71 191 

.60067 

.9186 

. 9449 

.77503 

.9666 

1. 1852 

2,6507 

. 55914 

55/64 

.859375 

.73853 

.63467 

.9270 

. 9507 

.79666 

.9702 

1. 1636 

2.6998 

. 58004 

7/8 

.375 

.76563 

.66992 

.9354 

. 9565 

. 8 1S49 

9737 

1. 1429 

2.7489 

. 60132 

57/64 

.890625 

.79321 

.70645 

.9437 

. 9621 

.84051 

.9771 

1. 1228 

2.7980 

. 62 299 


.90 

.81000 

.72900 

.9487 

. 9655 

.85435 

.9792 

1. 1111 

2.8274 

. 63617 

29/32 

.90625 

.82129 

.74429 

.9520 

. 9677 

.86272 

.9805 

1. 1034 

2.8471 

. 64 504 

59/64 

.921875 

. 84985 

. 78346 

.9601 

. 9733 

.88513 

.9839 

1. 0847 

2.8962 

. 66747 

16/16 

.9375 

.87891 

.82338 

.9683 

. 9787 

.90773 

9872 

1.0667 

2.9452 

. 69029 

61/64 

9531 25 

.90 84 5 

.86587 

.9763 

. 9841 

.93053 

.9905 

1.0492 

2,9943 

. 71 349 

31/32 

.96875 

. 93848 

.9091 5 

.9843 

. 9895 

.95349 

,9937 

1. 0323 

3.0434 

. 73708 

63/64 

.9843 75 

.96899 

.95385 

.9922 

. 9948 

. 97666 

.9969 

1. 0159 

3.0925 

. 76104 
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Table 4. — Properties of Numbers — Continued 


N 

■ TV 2 

2V 3 

Vn 

3 

Vn 

iV 3 /2 

5 

YW 

1 

2V 

Circle (JV 

=» Diana.) 

CirciiDQ. 

Area 

1 

1 0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000000 

3 .1416 

0.7854 

1 125 

1 2656 

1.4238 

1.0606 

1 .0400 

l .1932 

1 .0238 

.8888888 

3.5343 

.9940 

1 25 

1 5625 

1.9531 

1 . 1 1 80 

1 .0772 

1 .3975 

1 .0456 

.80000000 

3.9270 

1.2272 

1.375 

1 .8906 

2.5996 

1.1726 

1 .1120 

1 .6123 

I .0658 

.72727272 

4.3197 

1.4849 

1 5 

2 25 

! 3.3750 

1.2247 

1 .1447 

1 .8371 

1 .0845 

.66666666 

4.7124 

1.7671 

1 625 

2.6406 

4.2910 

1.2748 

1 .1 757 

2.0715 

1 .1020 

.61538462 

5.1051 

2.0739 

1 75 

3.0625 

5.3594 

1.3229 

1 .2051 

2.3150 

1 .1 186 

.57142857 

5.4978 

2.4053 

U875 

3.5156 

6.5918 

1.3693 

l .2331 

2.5675 

1 .1340 

.53333333 

5.8905 

2.7612 

4 

A OOOO 

8.0000 

1.4142 

1.2599 

2.8284 

1.1487 

.60000000 

6.2832 

3.1416 

2 125 

4' 5l56 

9.5957 

1.4577 

1 .2856 

3.0977 

1 .1627 

.47058823 

6.6759 

3.5466 

2’ 25 I 

5 0625 

1 1.3906 

1.5000 

1 .3104 

3.3750 

1 .1761 

.44444444 

7.0686 

3.9761 

2-375 

5.6406 

13.3965 

1.5411 

I .3342 

3.6601 

1.1889 

,42105263 

7.4613 

4.4301 

2 5 

6 2500 

15.6250 

1.5811 

1 .3572 

3.9529 

1.2011 

.40000000 

7.8540 

4.9087 

2^625 

6 8906 

1 8. 0879 

1. 6202 

1 .3795 

4.2530 

1 .2129 

.38095231 

8.2467 

5.41 19 

2 75 

7.5625 

20.7969 

1.6583 

1 .401 1 

4.5604 

1.2242 

.36363636 

8.6394 

5.9396 

2.875 

8.2656 

23.7637 

1.6956 

1.4219 

4.8748 

1.2352 

.34782609 

9.0321 

6.4918 

3 

9 0000 

27.0000 

1.7321 

1.4422 

6.1962 

1.2467 

.33333333 

9.4248 

7.0686 

3 125 

9.7656 

30.5176 

1.7678 

1 .4620 

5.5243 

1.2559 

.32000000 

9.8175 

7.6699 

3 25 

10.5625 

34.3281 

1. 8028 

l .4813 

5.8590 

1.2658 

.30769231 

10.2102 

8.2958 

3.375 

11.3906 

38.4434 

1.8371 

'1.5000 

6.2003 

1.2754 

.29629629 

10.6029 

8.9462 

3 5 

12 2500 

42.8750 

1.8708 

1.5183 

6.5479 

1.2847 

.28571429 

10.9956 

9.6211' 

3' 625 

13 1406 

47.6348 

1.9039 

1.5362 

6.9018 

1.2938 

.27586207 

11.3883 

10.3206 

3 ’75 

14 0625 

52.7344 

1.9365 

1.5536 

7.2619 

1.3026 

.26666666 

11.7810 

1 1.0447 

3.875 

15.0156 

58.1856 

1.9685 

1.5707 

7.6279 

1.31 12 

.25806452 

12. 1737 

11. 7932 

4 

16 OOOO 

64.0000 

2.0000 

1.6874 

8.0000 

1.3195 

.25000000 

12.6664 

12.5664 

4 125 

17 0156 

70.1895 

2.0310 

1.6038 

8.3779 

1.3277 

.24242424 

12.9591 

13.3640 

4 25 

18 0625 

76.7656 

2.0616 

1.6198 

8.7616 

1.3356 

.23529412 

13.3518 

14. 1863 

♦ .375 

19. 1406 

83.7402 

2.0916 

1.6355 

9. 1510 

1.3434 

.22857143 

13.7445 

15.0330 

4 5 

20.2500 

91.1250 

2.1213 

1.6510 

9.5460 

1.3510 

. 22222222 

14. 1372 

15.9043 

4 625 

21.3906 

, 98.9317 

2.1506 

1.6661 

9.9465 

1.3584 

.21621622 

14.5299 

16.8001 

4 75 

22.5625 

1 107.1719 

2.1795 

1.6810 

10.3524 

1.3656 

. 21052632 

14.9226 

17.7205 

4.875 

23.7656 

■ I 15.8574 

2.2079 

1.6956 

10.7637 

1.3728 

.20512821 

15.3153 

18.6655 

S. 

25.0000 

1 125.0000 

2.2361 

1.7100 

11.1803 

1.3799 

. 20000000 

16.7089 

19.6350 

5.125 

26.2656 

,134.6113 

2.2638 

1.7241 

11.6022 

1.3866 

. 19512195 

16. 1006 

20.6289 

5 25 

27.5625 

1 144.7031 

2.2913 

1.7380 

12.0293 

1.3933 

. 19047619 

16.4933 

21.6475 

5.375 

28.8906 

,155.2871 

2.3184 

1.7517 

12.4614 

1.3998 

. 18604651 

16.8860 

22.6906 

5 5 

30.2500 

1 166.3750 

2.3452 

1.7652 

1 2.8987 

1.4063 

. 18181818 

17.2787 

23.7583 

5 625 

31,6406 

,177.9785 

2.3727 

1.7784 

13.3409 

1.4126 

. 17777777 

17.6714 

24.8505 

5.75 

33.0625 

1 1 90.1 094 

2.3979 

1.7915 

13.7880 

1.4188 

. 17391304 

18.0641 

25.9672 

5.875 

34.5156 

1 202.7793 

2.4238 

1.8044 

14.2400 

1 . 4250 

. 17021277 

18.4568 

27. 1085 

6. 

36.0000 

216.0000 

2.4496 

1.8171 

14.6969 

1.4310 

.16666666 

18.8495 

28.2743 

6. 125 

37.5156 

, 229.7832 

2.4749 

1. 8297 

15. 1586 

1.4369 

. 16326531 

19.2422 

29.4647 

6.25 

39.0625 

244.1406 

2.5000 

1. 8420 

15.6250 

1. 4427 

. 16000000 

19. 6349 

30.6796 

6.375 

40.6406 

259.0840 

2.5249 

1. 8542 

1 6.0961 

1.4484 

. 15686275 

20.0276 

31.9190 

6.5 

42.2500 

274.6250 

2.5495 

1. 8663 

16.5718 

1.4542 

. 15384615 

20.4203 

33.1831 

6.625 

43.8906 

290.7754 

2.5739 

1.8781 

1 7.0522 

1.4596 

. 15094339 

20.8130 

34.4716 

6.75 

45.5625 

307.5469 

2.5981 

1. 8899 

1 7.5370 

1. 4651 

.1481481 5 

21.2057 

35.7847 

6.875 

47.2656 

324.9512 

2.6220 

1.9015 

1 8.0264 

1.4705 

. 14545454 

21.5984 

37. 1223 

7. 

49.0000 

343.0000 

2 .6468 

1.9129 

18.6203 

1.4758 

. 14285714 

21.9911 

38.4846 

7. 125 

50.7656 

361 .7051 

2.6693 

1.9243 

19.0186 

1.4810 

. 14035088 

22.3838 

39.8712 

7.25 

52.5625 

381 .0781 

2.6926 

1.9354 

19.5212 

1.4862 

. 13793 103 

22.7765 

41.2825 

7.375 

54.3906 

401 .1309 

2.7157 

1.9465 

20.0283 

1.4913 

. 13559322 

23. 1692 

42.7183 

7.5 

56.2500 

421 .8750 

2.7386 

1.9574 

20.5396 

1 . 4963 

. 13333333 

23.5619 

44. 1786 

7.625 

58.1406 

443.3223 

2.7613 

1.9683 

21.0552 

1.5012 

. 131 14754 

23.9546 

45.6635 

7.75 

60.0625 

465.4844 

2.7839 

1.9789 

2 1.5751 

1.5061 

. 12903226 

24.3473 

47. 1730 

7.875 

62.0156 

488.3731 

2.8063 

1.9895 

22.0992 

1.5110 

. 12698413 

24.7400 

48.7069 

8. 

64.0000 

512.0000 

2.8284 

2.0000 

22.6274 

1.5157 

. 12500000 

28.1327 

50.2655 

8. 125 

66.0156 

536.3770 

2.8504 

2.0104 

23. 1598 

1. 5204 

. 12307692 

25.5254 

51.8485 

8.25 

68.0625 

561 .5156 

2.8723 

2.0206 

23.6963 

1.5251 

. 12121212 

25.9181 

53.4562 

8.375 

70.1406 

587.4278 

2.8940 

2.0308 

24.2369 

1.5297 

.11940298 

26.3108 

55.0883 

8.5 

72.2500 

614.1250 

2.9155 

2.0408 

24.7816 

1.5342 

.11764706 

26.7035 

56.7450 

8.625 

74.3906 

641 .6192 

2.9368 

2.0508 

25.3301 

1.5387 

.11594203 

27.0962 

58.4262 

8.75 

76.5625 

669.9219 

2.9580 

2.0606 

25. 8828 

1.5431 

. 11428571 

2 7.4889 

60. 1320 

8.875 

78.7656 

699.0450 

2.9791 

2.0704 

26.4394 

1.5475 

.11267605 

27.8816 

61.8623 

9. 

81.0000 

729.0000 

3.0000 

2.0801 

27.0000 

1.5518 

.11111111 

28.2743 

63.6172 

9.125 

83.2656 

759.7989 

3.0207 

2. 0897 

27.5645 

1.5561 

. 10958904 

28. 6670 

65.3966 

9.25 

85.5625 

791,4531 

3.0414 

2.0992 

28. 1328 

1.5604 

. 1081081 1 

29.0597 

67.2006 

9.375 

87.8906 

823.9746 

3.0619 

2. 1086 

28.7050 

1.5646 

. 10666666 

29.4524 

69.0291 

9.5 

90.2500 

857.3750 

3.0822 

2. 1179 

29.2810 

1.5687 

.10526316 

29.8451 

70.8822 

9.625 

92.6406 

891 .6660 

3.1024 

2. 1272 

29.8608 

1.5728 

. 10389610 

30.2378 

72.7597 

9.75 

95.0625 

926.8594 

3.1225 

2. 1363 

30.4444 

1.5769 

.10256410 

30.6305 

74.6619 

9.875 

97.5156 

962.9668 

3.1425 

2. 1454 

31.0317 

1.5809 

. 10126582 

31.0232 

76.5886 
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Table 4. — F^rcperties cf Numbers — Continued 


N 

W 2 

AT 3 

vu 

3 

Vn 

2 

5 

Vn 

I 

Circle (iV = Diana.) 

jv 

Circum. 

Area 

10 

ICO 

1000 

3,1623 

2.1544 

31.623 

1.5849 

10006000 

31.4159 

78.5398 

1 1 

121 

1331 

3.3166 

2.2240 

36.483 

1.615-4 

09090909 

34.5575 

95.0332 

12 

144 

1728 

3.4641 

2. 2894 

41.569 

1.6438 

08333333 

37.6991 

113.0973 

13 

169 

2197 

3.6056 

2.3513 

46.873 

1.6703 

07692308 

40.8407 

132.7323 

14 

196 

2744 

3.7417 

2.4101 

52.384 

1.6953 

,07142857 

43.9823 

153.9380 

15 

225 

3375 

3.8730 

2. 4662 

58.095 

1.7188 

06666667 

47. 1239 

176.7146 

16 

256 

4096 

4.0000 

2.5198 

64.000 

1.741 1 

,06250000 

50.2654 

201.0619 

17 

289 

4913 

4.1231 

2.5713 

70.093 

1.7623 

,05882353 

53.4070 

226.9801 

18 

324 

5832 

4.2426 

2. 6207 

76.367 

1.7826 

.05555556 

56.5486 

254.4690 

19 

361 

6859 

4.3589 

2. 6684 

82.819 

1.8020 

.05263158 

59. 6902 

283.5287 

20 

400 

8000 

4.4721 

2.7144 

89.442 

1.8206 

.05000000 

62.8318 

314.1593 

21 

441 

9261 

4.5826 

2. 7589 

96.235 

1.8384 

,04761905 

65. 9734 

346.3606 

22 

484 

1 0648 

4.6904 

2. 8020 

103. 19 

1. 8556 

,04545455 

69. 1150 

380. 1327 

23 

529 

12167 

4.7958 

2. 8439 

1 10.30 

1.8722 

,04347826 

72. 25t>6 

415.4756 

24 

576 

1 3824 

4.8990 

2. 8845 

117.58 

1.8882 

,04166667 

75. 3982 

452.3893 

25 

625 

15625 

5.0000 

2.9240 

125.00 

1.9037 

.04000000 

78. 5398 

490.8739 

26 

676 

1 7576 

5.0990 

2.9625 

132.57 

1.9186 

.03846154 

81. 6813 

530.9292 

27 

729 

1 9683 

5.1962 

3.0000 

140.30 

1.9332 

.03703704 

84. 8229 

572.5553 

28 

784 

21952 

5.2915 

3. 0366 

148.16 

1. 9473 

.03571429 

87. 9645 

615. 7522 

29 

841 

24389 

5.3852 

3. 0723 

156.17 

1.9610 

.03448276 

91.1061 

660.5198 

30 

900 

27000 

5.4772 

3.1072 

164.32 

1.9744 

.03333333 

94.247T 

706.8583 

31 

96! 

29791 

5.5678 

3. 1414 

172.60 

1.9873 

.03225806 

97. 3893 

754. 7676 

32 

1024 

32768 

5.6569 

3. 1748 

181 .02 

2. 0000 

.03125000 

100. 5309 

804.2477 

33 

1089 

35937 

5.7446 

3.2075 

189.57 

2.0123 

.03030303 

103.6725 

855.2986 

34 

1156 

39304 

5.8310 

3.2396 

198.25 

2.0244 

.02941176 

106. 8141 

907.9203 

35 

1225 

42875 

5.9161 

3.271 1 

207.06 

2. 0362 

.02857143 

109.9557 

962. 1127 

36 

1296 

46656 

6.0000 

3. 3019 

216.00 

2.0477 

.02777778 

113. 0972 

1017.8760 

37 

1369 

50653 

6.0828 

3.3322 

225.06 

2. 0589 

.02702703 

116.2388 

1075.2101 

38 

1444 

54872 

6.1644 

3.3620 

234.25 

2.0699 

.02631579 

119.3804 

1 134. 1149 

39 

1521 

59319 

6.2450 

3. 3912 

243.56 

2. 0807 

.02564103 

122.5220 

1 194.5906 

40 

1600 

64000 

6.3246 

3.4200 

262.98 

2.0913 

.03500000 

125. 6636 

1256.6371 

41 

1681 

68921 

6.4031 

3. 4482 

262.53 

2. 1016 

.02439024 

128. 8052 

1320.2543 

42 

1764 

74088 

6.4807 

3. 4760 

272.19 

2. 1118 

.02380952 

131.9468 

1385.4424 

43 1 

1849 

79507 

6.5574 

3.5034 

281.97 

2. 1218 

.02325581 

135.0884 

1452.2012 

44 

1936 

85184 

6.6332 

3.5303 

291.86 

2. 1315 

.02272727 

138. 2300 

1520.5308 

45 

2025 

9 1125 

6.7082 

3. 5569 

301.87 

2. 141 1 

.02222222 

141. 3716 

1 590. 43 13 

46 

21 16 

9 7336 

6.7823 

3.5830 

311.99 

2. 1506 

.02173913 

144. 5131 

1661.9025 

47 

2209 

103823 

6.8557 

3. 6088 

322.22 

2. 1598 

.02127660 

147. 6547 

1734.9445 

48 

2304 

110592 

6.9282 

3. 6342 

332.55 

2. 1689 

.02083333 

150. 7963 

1809.5574 

49 

2401 

117649 

7.0000 

3. 6593 

343.00 

2. 1779 

.02040816 

153. 9379 

1885.7410 

50 

2500 

125000 

7.0711 

3.6840 

353.55 

2.1867 

.02000000 

157.0795 

1963.500 

51 

2601 

132651 

7.1414 

3.7084 

364.21 

2. 1954 

.01960784 

160. 2211 

2042. 820 

52 

2704 

140606 

7.2111 

3. 7325 

374.98 

2.2039 

.01923077 

163. 3627 

2123. 71 6 

53 

2809 

148877 

7.2801 

3.7563 

385.85 

2.2124 

.01886792 

166. 5043 

2206. 183 

54 

2916 

157464 

7.3485 

3.7798 

396.82 

2. 2206 

.01851852 

169. 6459 

2290.221 

55 

3025 

166375 

7.4162 

3. 8030 

407.89 

2. 2288 

.01818182 

172. 7875 

2375. 829 

56 

3136 

175616 

7 .4833 

3. 8259 

419.07 

2.2369 

.01785714 

175.9290 

2463.008 

57 

3249 

1851 93 

7 .5498 

3. 8485 

430.35 

2.2448 

.01754386 

179. 0706 

2551.758 

58 

3364 

1951 12 

7.6158 

3. 8709 

441.72 

2.2526 

.01724138 

182. 2122 

2642.079 

59 

3481 

205379 

7.681 1 

3. 8930 

453. 19 

2.2603 

.01694915 

185. 3538 

2733.970 

60 

3600 

216000 

7.7460 

3.9149 

464.76 

2 . 2679 

.01666667 

188.4954 

2827.433 

61 

3721 

226981 

7.8102 

3. 9365 

476.43 

2.2755 

.01639344 

191. 6370 

2922. 466 

62 

3844 

23 8328 

7.8740 

3. 9579 

488, 19 

2. 2829 

.01612903 

194. 7786 

301 9. 070 

63 

3969 

250047 

7.9373 

3. 979 1 

500.05 

2.2902 

.01587302 

197. 9202 

3117. 245 

64 

4096 

2621 44 

8.0000 

4. 0000 

512.00 

2. 2974 

,01562500 

201. 0618 

1 321 6. 990 

65 

4225 

2746 25 

8.0623 

4. 0207 

524,05 

2. 3045 

.01538462 

204. 2034 

• 3318. 307 

66 

4356 

287496 

8 . 1 240 

4. 0412 

536. 19 

2.3116 

.01515152 

207. 3449 

►3421. 194 

67 

4489 

300763 

8.1 854 

4. 0615 

548.42 

2. 3186 

.01492537 

210. 4865 

i 3525. 652 

68 

4624 

31 4432 

8.2462 

4.0817 

560.74 

2. 3254 

.01470588 

21 3. 6231 

3631. 680 

69 

4761 

328509 

8.3066 

4. 1016 

573.16 

2. 3322 

.01449275 

216. 7695 

7 3739. 280 

70 

4900 

243000 

8.3666 

4.1213 

585.66 

2.3389 

.01428571 

319.9112 

t 3848.450 

71 

5041 

357911 

8.4261 

4. 1408 

598.26 

2. 3456 

.01408451 

223. 0529 

> 3959. 191 

72 

5184 

373248 

8 .4853 

4. 1602 

610.94 

2. 3522 

.01388889 

► 226. 194f 

> 4071. 503 

73 

5329 

389017 

8.5440 

4. 1793 

623.71 

2. 3587 

.01369863 

l 229.3361 

1 4185.386 

74 

5476 

405224 

8.6023 

4. 1983 

636.57 

2. 365 1 

.01351351 

! 232.477; 

7 4300. 839 

75 

5625 

421875 

8 .6603 

4. 2172 

649.52 

2. 3714 

.0133333: 

1 235.619: 

3 4417. 864 

76 

5776 

438976 

8.7178 

4. 2358 

662.55 

2.3777 

.01 31 57 89 

> 238.7601 

3 4536. 459 

77 

5929 

456533 

8 .7750 

4. 2543 

675.68 

2. 3840 

.01298701 

1 241.902- 

4 4656. 625 

78 

6084 

474552 

8 .831 8 

4. 2727 

688.88 

2. 390 1 

.01282051 

1 245.0441 

0 477 8. 361 

79 

6241 

493039 

8.8882 

4. 2908 

702.17 

2.3962 

,0126582: 

3 248. 185i 

6 490 1 . 669 
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Table 4. — Properties cf Numbers — Continued 


N 

N 2 

2V 3 

Vn 

3 

VI I 

7V t3 /2 

5 

V* 

N 

Circle (2V 

*=» Diam.) 

Circum. 

Area 

80 

6400 

612000 

8.9443 

4. 3089 

715.54 

2 . 4022 

. 01250000 

261.327 

5J26.547 

81 

6561 

531441 

9.0000 

4.3267 

729.00 

2.4082 

. 01234568 

254.469 

5152.998 

82 

6724 

551368 

9.0554 

4.3445 

742.54 

2.4141 

.012 1951 2 

257.610 

5281 .016 

83 

6889 

571787 

9.1104 

4.3621 

756. 17 

2.4200 

. 01204819 

260.752 

i 5410.607 

84 

7056 

592704 

9. 1652 

i 4.3795 

769.88 

2.4258 

.01190476 

263.894 

5541.770 

85 

7225 

614125 

9.2195 

4.3968 

783.66 

2.4315 

.011 7647 1 

267.035 

5674.501 

86 

7396 

636056 

9.2736 

4.4140 

797.53 

2.4372 

. 01162 79 1 

270.177 

5808.805 

87 

7569 

658503 

9.3274 

! 4.4310 

811.49 

2.4429 

.01149 425 

273.318 

5 944.679 

88 

7744 

681472 

9.3808 

i 4.4480 

825.52 

2.4485 

.01136364 

276.460 

6082.124 

89 

7921 

704969 

9.4340 

4.4647 

839.63 

2.4540 

.01123 596 

279.602 

6221 .138 

90 

8100 

j 729000 

9.4868 

4.4814 

853.82 

2.4595 

.01111111 

282.743 

6361.725 

91 

8281 

753571 

9.5394 

! 4.4979 

868.09 

2.4650 

.01098901 

285.885 

6503.882 

92 

8464 

778688 

9.5917 

4.5144 

882.44 

2.4705 

.01086957 

289.026 

6647.610 

93 

8649 

804357 

9.6437 

4.5307 

896.86 

2.4758 

.01075269 

i 292. 168 

6792.909 

94 

8836 

830584 

9.6954 

4.5468 

911 .36 

2.4810 

.01063830 

: 295.309 

6939.778 

95 

9025 

857375 

9.7468 

4.5629 

925.95 

2.4863 

.01052632 

298.45 1 

7088.219 

96 

9216 

884736 

9.7980 

4.5789 

940 .61 

2.4915 

.01041667 

301.593 

7238.230 

97 

9409 

912673 

9.8489 

4.5947 

955.34 

2.4966 

.01030928 

304.734 

7389.812 

98 

9604 

941192 

9.8995 

4.6104 

970.15 

2. 5018 

.01020408 

307. 876 

7542.962 

99 

9601 

970299 

9.9499 

4.6261 

985.04 

2.5069 

.01010101 

31 1.017 

7697.688 

too 

10000 

1000000 

10.0000 

4.6416 

1000.0 

2.6119 

.OlOOOOOO 

314.159 

7853 .982 

101 

10201 

1030301 

10.0499 

4.6570 

1015.0 

2. 51 69 

.00990099 

317.301 

8011 .85 

102 

10404 

1061208 

10.0995 

4.6723 

1030.1 

2. 5219 

.00980392 

320. 442 

8171 .28 

103 

10609 

1092727 

10. 1489 

4.6875 

1045.3 

2. 5268 

.00970874 

323. 584 

8332.29 

104 

10816 

1124864 

10.1980 

4. 7027 

1060.6 

2. 5317 

.00961538 

326. 725 

8494.87 

105 

1 1025 

1157625 

10.2470 

4.7177 

1075.9 

2. 5365 

.00952381 

329. 867 

8659.01 

106 

11236 

1191016 

10.2956 

4. 7326 

1091 .3 

2. 5413 

.00943396 

333.009 

8824.73 

107 

1 1449 

1225043 

10.3441 

4.7475 

1106.8 

2. 5461 

.00934579 

336. 150 

8992.02 

108 

11664 

1259712 

10.3923 

4. 7622 

1122.4 

2. 5509 

.00925926 

339. 292 

9160.88 

109 

1 1881 

1295029 

10.4403 

4. 7769 

1138.0 

2.5556 

.00917431 

342. 433 

9331 .32 

110 

12100 

1331000 

10.4881 

4.7914 

1153.7 

2.5602 

.00909391 

345.575 

9503.32 

111 

12321 

1367631 

10.5357 

4. 8059 

1169.5 

2. 5649 

! .00900901 

348. 71 6 

9676.89 

112 

12544 

1404928 

10.5830 

4. 8203 

1185.3 

2. 5695 

.00892857 

351. 858 

9852.03 

113 

12769 

1442897 

10.6301 

4. 8346 

1201 .2 

2. 5740 

.00884956 

355. OOO | 

10028.75 

114 

12996 

1481544 

10.6771 

4. 8488 

1217.2 

2. 5786 

.00877193 

358. 141 

10207.03 

115 

13225 

1520875 

10.7238 

4. 8629 

1233.2 

2. 5831 

.00869565 

361. 283 

10386.89 

• 116 

13456 

1560896 

10.7703 

4. 8770 

1249.4 

2.5876 

.00862069 

364. 424 

10568.32 

117 

13689 

1 601613 

10.8167 

4. 8910 

1265.5 

2. 5920 

.00854701 

367. 566 

10751,31 

118 

13924 

1643032 

10.8628 

4. 9049 

1281 .8 

2.5964 

.00847458 

370. 708 

10935.88 

119 

14161 

1 6851 59 

10.9087 

4.9187 

1298.1 

2.6008 

.00840336 

373. 849 

1 1122.02 

120 

14400 

1728000 

10.9545 

4.9324 

1314.5 

2.6052 i 

.00833333 

376.991 

11309.73 

121 

14641 

1771561 

II .0000 

4.9461 

1331 .0 

2.6095 

.00826446 

380. 132 

1 1499.01 

122 

14884 

1815848 

11 .0454 

4. 9597 

1347.5 

2.6138 

.0081 9672 

383.274 

1 1689.86 

123 

15129 

1860867 

11 .0905 

4.9732 

1364. 1 

2.6181 

.0081 3008 

386.416 

1 1882.29 

124 

15376 

1906624 

11 . 1355 

4.9866 

1380.8 

2.6223 

.00 80 64 52 

389.557 

12076.28 

125 

15625 

1953125 

11 . 1803 

5.0000 

1397.5 

2.6265 

.00800000 

392.699 

12271.84 

126 

15876 

2000376 

11 .2250 

5.0133 

1414.4 

2.6307 

.00793651 

395.840 

12468.98 

127 

16129 

2048383 

11.2694 

5.0265 

1431.2 

2.6349 

.00787402 

398.982 

12667.68 

128 

16384 

2097152 

11 .3137 

5.0397 

1448.2 

2.6390 

.00781250 

402.124 

12867.96 

129 

16641 

2146689 

11 .3578 

5.0528 

1465.2 

2.643 1 

.007751 94 

405.265 

13069.81 

130 

16900 

2197000 

11.4018 

5.0658 

1482.2 

2 .6472 

.00769231 

408.407 

13273.23 

131 

17161 

2248091 

11 .4455 

5.0788 

1499.4 

2.651 3 

.00763359 

411 .548 

13478. 22 

132 

17424 

2299968 

11 .4891 

5.0916 

1516. 6 

2.6553 

.00757576 

414 .690 

13684. 77 

133 

17689 

2352637 

11 .5326 

5. 1045 

1533.8 

2.6593 

.00751880 

417 .831 

13892.91 

134 

17956 

2406104 

11.5758 

5.1 172 

1551.2 

2.6633 

.00746269 

420.973 

14 102. 61 

135 

18225 

2460375 

1 1 .6190 

5.1299 

1568.6 

2.6673 

.00740741 

424.1 15 

1431 3. 88 

136 

18496 

2515456 

11 .6619 

5.1426 

1586.0 

2.671 2 

.00735294 

427 .256 

14526. 72 

137 

18769 

2571353 

11 .7047 

5.1551 

1603.6 

2.6751 

.0072992 7 

430 .398 

14741. 14 

138 

19044 

2628072 

11,7473 

5.1676 

162 1. I 

2.6790 

.00724633 

433 .5 39 

14957. 12 

139 

19321 

2685619 

1 1.7898 

5.180 1 

1638. 8 

2.6829 

.0071 9424 

436 .681 

15 174. 67 

140 

19600 

2744000 

11.8322 

5.1925 

1656.5 

2 . 6867 

.00714286 

439 .823 

15393.80 

141 

19881 

2803221 

11.8743 

5.2048 

1674.3 

2.6906 

. 00709220 

442 .964 

1561 4. 50 

142 

20164 

2863288 

11,9164 

5.2171 

1692. 1 

2.6944 

.00704225 

446 .1 06 

15836. 77 

143 

20449 

2924207 

11.9583 

5.2293 

1710.0 

2.6981 

.00699301 

449 .247 

16060. 60 

144 

20736 

2985984 

12.0000 

5.241 5 

1728.0 

2.7019 

. 00694444 

452 ,3 89 

16286.01 

145 

21025 

3048625 

12.0416 

5.2536 

1746. 0 

2.7057 

.00689655 

455 .531 

16512.99 

146 

| 21316 j 

31 12136 

12.0830 

5.2656 

1764. 1 

2.7094 

.00684932 

458.672 

16741. 54 

147 

! 21609 

3176523 

12. 1244 

5.2776 ; 

1782. 2 

2.7131 

.00680272 

461 .814 

16971.67 

148 

21904 

3241792 

12, 1655 

5.2896 

1800. 5 

2.7168 

. 00675676 

464.955 

17203.36 

149 

22201 

3307949 

12.2066 

5.3015 

1 81 8. 8 

2.7204 

.00671 141 

468.097 

17436. 62 
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Table 4. — Properties of lumbers — Continued 


IT 

N 2 

N z 

■Vn 

3 

Viv 

iV 3 /2 

5 

-\Cn 

A7 

| Circle (.V - Diam.) 

Ci renin. 

Area 

150 

22500 

3375000 

12.2474 

6.3133 

1837.1 

2.7241 

.00666667 

471.239 

17671.46 

151 

22801 

3442951 

12.2882 

5. 3251 

1855.5 

2.7277 

.00662252 

474. 380 

1 7907.86 

152 

23104 

3511808 

12.3288 

5. 3368 

1 874.0 

2.7314 

.00657895, 

477. 522 

18145.84 

153 

23409 

3581577 

12.3693 

5. 3485 

1 892.5 

2.7349 

.00653595 

480. 663 | 

18385.38 

154 

23716 

3652264 

12.4097 

5. 3601 

1911.1 

2.7385 

.00649351 

483. 805 

18626.50 

155 

24025 

3723875 

12.4499 

5. 3717 

1929.7 

2.7420 

.00645161 

486. 946 

1 8869.19 

156 

24336 

3796416 

12.4900 

5. 3832 

1948.4 

2.7455 

.00641026 

490.088 

191 13.45 

157 

24649 

3869893 

12.5300 

5.3947 

1967.2 

1 2.7490 

.00636943 

493. 230 

19359.28 

158 

24964 

3944312 

12.5698 

5. 4061 

1986.0 

2.7525 

.00632911 

496. 371 

19606.68 

159 

25281 

4019679 

12.6095 

5. 4175 

2004.9 

2. 7560 

.00628931 

499. 513 

19855.65 

160 

25600 

4096000 

12 .6491 

6.4283 

2023.9 

2.7595 

.00625000 

502.654 

20108.19 

161 

25921 

4173281 

12.6886 

5. 4401 

2042.9 

2.7629 

.00621118 

505. 796 

20358.30 

162 

26244 

4251 528 

12.7279 

5. 4514 

2061.9 

2.7663 

.00617284 

508.938 

20611 .99 

163 

26569 

4330747 

12.7671 

5. 4626 

2081.0 

2. 769 7 

.00613497 

512.079 

20867.24 

164 

26896 

4410944 

12.8062 

5. 4737 

2100.2 

2. 7731 

.00609756 

515.221 

21124.06 

165 

! 27225 

4492125 

12.8452 

5. 4848 

2119.5 

2. 7765 

.00606061 

518.362 

21382.46 

166 

27556 

4574296 

12.8841 

5. 4959 

2138. 8 

2. 7799 

.00602410 

521.504 

21642.43 

167 

27889 

4657463 

12.9228 

5. 5069 

2158. 1 

2. 7832 

.00598802 

, 524.646 

21903 .96 

168 

! 28224 

4741632 

12.961 5 

5. 5178 

2177. 5 

2. 7865 

.00595238 

527.787 

221 67.07 

169 

28561 

4826809 

13.0000 

5. 5288 

2197.0 

2. 7898 

.00591716 

530.929 

22431 .75 

iro 

28900 

4913000 

13.0364 

5.5397 

2216.5 

2.7931 

.00588235 

534. OTO 

22698 .00 

171 

29241 

500021 1 

13.0767 

5. 5505 

2236. 1 

2. 7964 

.00584795 

537.212 

22965.82 

172 

29584 

5088448 

13.1 149 

5. 5613 

2255. 8 

2. 7997 

.00581395 

540.353 

23235 .21 

173 

29929 

5177717 

13.1529 

5. 5721 

2275.5 

2. 8029 

.00578035 

543.495 

23506.18 

174 

30276 

5268024 

13.1909 

5. 5828 

2295. 2 

2. 8061 

.00574713 

546.637 

23778 .71 

175 

30625 

5359375 

13.2288 

5. 5934 

231 5. 0 

2. 8094 

.00571429 

549.7 78 

24052 .81 

176 

30976 

5451776 

13.2665 

5.6041 

2334. 9 

2. 8126 

.00568182 

552.920 

24328.49 

177 

31329 

5545233 

13.3041 

5.6147 

2354. 8 

2. 8158 

.00564972 

556.061 

24605.73 

178 

3 1684 

5639752 

13.341 7 

5.6252 

2374. 8 

2. 81 89 

.00561798 

559.203 

24884.55 

179 

32041 

5735339 

13.379 1 

5.6357 

2394. 9 

2. 8221 

.00558659 

562.345 

25164.94 

180 

32400 

5832000 

13.4164 

5.6462 

2415.0 

2.8262 

.00555656 

665.486 

25446.90 

181 

32761 

5929741 

13.4536 

5.6567 

2435. 1 

2. 8284 

.00552486 

568.628 

125730.42 

182 

331 24 

6028568 

13.4907 

5. 6671 

2455. 3 

2. 8315 

.00549451 

571.769 

[260 15.52 

183 

33489 

6128487 

13.5277 

5.6774 

2475. 6 

2. 8346 

.00546448 

574.91 1 

[26302.19 

184 

33856 

6229504 

13.5647 

5.6877 

2495. 9 

2. 8377 

.00543478 

578.053 

26590.43 

185 

34225 

6331625 

13.601 5 

5. 69 80 

2516. 3 

2. 8408 

.00540541 

581. 194 

26880.25 

186 

34596 

6434856 

13.6382 

5. 7083 

2536. 7 

2. 8438 

.00537634 

584.336 

27171.63 

187 

34969 

6539203 

13.6748 

5. 7185 

2557. 2 

2. 8469 

.00534759 

1 587.477 

27464.58 

188 

35344 

6644672 

13.7113 

5. 7287 

2577. 7 

2. 8499 

.00531915 

590.619 

27759.11 

189 

35721 

6751269 

13.7477 

5.7388 

2598. 3 

2. 8529 

.00529101 

593.761 

28055.20 

190 

36100 

6859000 

13.7840 

5.7489 

2619. 0 

2.8560 

. 00526316 

596.902 

28352.87 

191 

36481 

6967871 

13.8203 

5. 7590 

2639. 7 

2. 8590 

.00523560 

600.044 

28652.10 

192 

36864 

: 7077888 

13.8564 

5. 7690 

2660. 4 

2. 8619 

.00320833 

603. 185 

28952.91 

193 

37249 

! 7189057 

13.8924 

5.7790 

2681. 2 

2. 8649 

.00518135 

606.327 

'29255.29 

194 

37636 

7301384 

13.9284 

5. 7890 

2702. 1 

2. 8679 

.00515464 

609.468 

29559.24 

195 

38025 

741 4875 

13.9642 

5. 7989 

2723. 0 

2. 8708 

.00512821 

612.610 

29864.76 

196 

38416 

7529536 

14.0000 

5. 8088 

2744. 0 

2. 8738 

.00510204 

615.752 

30171.85 

197 

38809 

7645373 

14.0357 

5. 8186 

2765. 0 

2. 8767 

.00507614 

618.893 

30480.51 

198 

39204 

7762392 

14.071 2 

5. 8285 

2786. 1 

2. 8796 

.00505051 

622.035 

30790.74 

199 

39601 

7880599 

14.1067 

5. 8383 

2807. 2 

2. 8825 

.0050251 3 

625. 176 

31102.55 

200 

4GOOO 

8000000 

14.1421 

5 . 8480 

282S. 4 

2 . 8854 

.00500000 

628.318 

31415.93 

20 1 

40401 

8120601 

14. 177 4 

5. 8578 

2849. 7 

2. 8883 

.004975! 2 

63 1 . 460 

31730.87 

202 

40804 

8242408 

14.2127 

5. 8675 

2871. 0 

2. S9 11 

.00495050 

634.601 

32047.39 

20 3 

41209 

8365427 

14.247 8 

5. 8771 

2892. 3 

2. 89 40 

.0049281 l 

637.743 

32365.47 

20 4 

4 1616 

8489664 

14.2829 

5. 8868 

2913. 7 

2. 8968 

.00490196 

640.884 

32685.13 

20 5 

42025 

861 5 125 

14.3178 

5. 8964 

2935. 2 

2. 8997 

.00487805 

644.026 

33006.36 

206 

42436 

8741816 

14.3527 

5.90 59 

2956. 7 

2. 9025 

.00485437 

647. 168 

33329.16 

20 7 

42849 

8869743 

1 4.387 5 

5.91 55 

2978. 2 

2. 9053 

.00483092 

650.309 

33653.53 

20 8 

43264 

8998912 

14.422 2 

5.9250 

2999. 8 

2. 9081 

.00480769 

653.451 

33979.47 

209 

43681 

9 129329 

14.4568 

5. 9345 

3021. 5 

2.9109 

.00478469 

656.592 

34306.98 

210 

44100 

0261000 

14.4914 

5.9439 

3043. 2 

2. 9137 

.00476190 

659.734 

34636.06 

21 1 

44521 

9393931 

14.5258 

5.9533 

3065. 0 

2. 91 65 

.00473934 

662.875 

34966.71 

21 2 

449 44 

9 528128 

14. 560 2 

5.9627 

3086. 8 

2. 9! 92 

.00471698 

66b.017 

35298.94 

21 3 

45369 

9663597 

14.5945 

5,9721 

3 108. 7 

2. 9220 

.00469484 

669. 159 

35632. 73 

21 4 

45796 

9 800344 

14.6287 

5.9814 

3130. 6 

2.9247 

.00467290! 

672.300 

35968.09 

21 5 

46225 

9938375 

14. 6629 

5,9907 

3 152. 5 

2. 9274 

.0046511 6 

675.442 

36305. 03 

21 6 

46656 

10077696 

14.6969 

6.0000 

3 174. 5 

2. 9302 

.00462963 

678.583 

36643. 54 

217 

47089 

1021 8313 

1 4.7309 

6.0092 

3196. 6 

2. 9329 

.00460829 

681 .725 

36983.61 

21 8 

47524 

10360232 

1 4. 7648 

6.0185 

3218. 7 

2. 9356 

.0045871 6 

684.867 

37325.26 

219 

47961 

10503459 

14.7986 

6.0277 

3240. 9 

2. 9383 

.0045662 1 

688.008 

37668. 48 
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PROPERTIES OP NUMBERS 


Table 4. — Properties of Numbers — Continued 


1 Circle (i\7 = Diam,) 
l> Circum. | Area 


220 

48400 1 

10648000 

14.8321 

6.0368 

3263 .1 

2.9409 

00454545 

691 .150 

38013.27 

221 

48841 

10793861 

14.8661 

6.0459 

3285.4 

2.9436 

00452489 

694.291 

38359.63 

222 

49284 

10941048 

14.8997 

6.0550 

3307.7 

2.9463 

,00450450 

697 .433 

38707.56 

223 

49729 

11089567 

14.9332 

6.0641 

3330.1 

2.9489 

.00448430 

700.575 

39057.07 

224 

50176 

11239424. 

14.9666 

6.0732 

3352.5 

2.9516 

.00446429 

703.716 , 

39408. 14 

225 

50625 

111390625 

15.0000 

6.0822 

3375.0 

2.9542 

.00444444 

706.858 

39760.78 

226 

51076 

11543176 

15.0333 

6.0912 

3397.5 

2.9568 

.00442478 

709.999 

40115.00 

227 

51529 

,11697083 

15.0665 

6.1002 

3420.1 

2.9594 

.00440529 

713.141 

40470.78 

228 

51984 

1 18523521 

15.0997 

6.1091 

3442.7 

2.9620 

.00438596 

716.283 | 

40828. 14 

229 

52441 

12008989 

15. 1327 

6.1180 

3465.4 

2.9646 

.00436681 

719.424 

41187.07 

230 

52900 

Il2167000 

16.1668 

6.1269 

3488.1 

2.9672 

.00434783 

722.666 I 

41517.56 

231 

53361 

112326391 

15. 1987 

6.1358 

3510.9 

2.9698 

.00432900 

725.707 

41909.63 

232 

53824 

12487168 

15.2315 

6.1446 

3533.7 

2.97,23 

,00431034 

728.849 

42273.27 

233 

54289 

12649337 

15.2643 

6.1534 

3556.6 

2.9749 

,00429185 

731.990 | 

42638.48 

234 

54756 

|l 2812904 1 

15.2971 

6.1622 

3579.5 

2.9774 

,00427350 

735.132 

43005.26 

235 

55225 

12977875] 

15.3297 

6.1710 

3602.5 

2.9800 

.00425532 

738.274 

43373.61 

236 

55696 

13144256 

15.3623 

6.1797 

3625.5 

2.9825 

00423729 

741.415 

43743.54 

237 

56169 

,13312053 

15.3948 

6. 1885 

3648.6 

2.9850 

,00421941 

744.557 

441 15.03 

238 

56644 

13481272' 

15.4272 

6. 1972 

367 1.7 

2.9875 

.00420168 

747.698 

44488.09 

239 

57121 

13651919 

15.4596 

6.2058 

3694.8 

9900 

00418410 

750.840 

44862.73 

240 

57600 

1 13824000 

16.4919 

6.2145 

3718.0 

2.9925 

.00416667 

753.982 

45238.93 

241 

58081 

13997521 

15.5242 

6.2231 

3741.3 

2.9950 

.00414938 

757. 123 

45616.71 

242 

58564 

14172488 

15.5563 

6.2317 

3764.6 

2.9975 

.00413223 

760.265 

45996.06 

243 

59049 

14348907 

15.5885 

6.2403 

3788.0 

3.0000 

.00411523 

763.406 

46376.98 

244 

59536 

1 14526784 

15.6205 

6.2488 

381 1.4 

3.0025 

.00409836 

766.548 

46759.47 

245 

60025 

14706125 

15.6525 

6.2573 

3834.9 

3.0049 

.00408163 

769. 690 

47143.52 

246 

60516 

14886936 

15.6844 

6.2658 

3858.4 

3.0074 

.00406504 

772.831 

47529.16 

247 

61009 

15069223 

15.7162 

6.2743 

3881.9 

3.0098 

.00404858 

775. 973 

47916.36 

248 

61504 

15252992 

15.7480 

6.2828 

3905.5 

3.0122 

.00403226 

779. 1 1 4 

48305.13 

249 

62001 

15438249 

15.7797 

6.2912 

3929.2 

3.0147 

00401606 

782.256 

48695.47 

260 

62500 

jl5626000 

16.8114 

6.2996 

3952.9 

3.0171 

00400000 

785.398 

49087.39 

251 

63001 

1581 3251 

15.8430 

6.3080 

3976.6 

3.0195 

0039 8406 

788.539 

49480.87 

252 

63504 

16003008 

15.8745 

6.3164 

4000.4 

3.0219 

,00396825 

791.681 

49875.92 

253 

64009 

16194277 

15.9060 

6.3247 

4024.2 

3.0243 

,00395257 

794.822 

50272.55 

254 

64516 

16387064 

15.9374 

6.3330 

4048.1 

3.0267 

.00393701 

797.964 

50670.75 

255 

65025 

16581375 

15.9687 

6.3413 

4072.0 

3.0291 

.003921 57 

801.105 

51070.52 

256 

65536 

16777216 

16.0000 

6.3496 

4096.0 

3.0314 

.00390625 

804.247 

51471.85 

257 

66049 

16974593 

16.0312 

6.3579 

4120.0 

3.0338 

. 003891 05 

807.389 

51874,76 

258 

665 64 

17173512 

16.0624 

6.3661 

4144.1 

3.0362 

00387597 

810.530 

52279,24 

259 

67081 

17373979 

16.0935 

6.3743 

4168.2 

3.0385 

00386100 

813.672 

52685.29 

260 

67600 

|l7576000 

16.1245 

6.3825 

4192.4 

8.0418 

00384615 

816.813 

53092.92 

261 

68121 

17779581 

16.1555 

6.3907 

4216.6 

3.0432 

00383142 

819.955 

53502. 11 

262 

68644 

17984728 

16. 1864 

6.3988 

4240.8 

3.0455 

00381679 

823.097 

53912.87 

263 

691 69 

18191447 

16.2173 

6.4070 

4265.1 

3.0478 

.00380228 

826.238 

54325.21 

264 

69696 

18399744 

16.2481 

6.4151 

4289.5 

3.0501 

.00378788 

829 .380 

54739.11 

265 

70225 

18609625 

16.2788 

6.4232 

4313.9 

3.0524 

.00377358 

832.521 

55154.59 

266 

70756 

18821096 

16.3095 

6.4312 

4338.3 

3.0547 

.00375940 

835.663 

55571.63 

267 

71289 

19034163 

16.3401 

6.4393 

4362.8 

3.0570 

00374532 

838.805 

55990.25 

268 

71824 

19248832 

16. 3707 

6,4473 

4387.3 

3.0593 

00373134 

841 .946 

56410.44 

269 

72361 

19465109 

16.4012 

6.4553 

4411 .9 

3.0616 

00371747 

845.088 

j 56832 . 20 

270 

72900 

1 19683000' 

16.4317 

6.4633 

4436,5 

3.0639 

.00370370 

843.229 | 

157255.53 

271 

73441 

I99C25I 1 

16.4621 

6.4713 

4461 .2 

3,0662 

00369004 

851 .371 

57680.43 

272 

73984 

20123648 

16. 4924 

6.4792 

4485.9 

3.0684 

.00367 647 

854.512 

,58106.90 

273 

74529 

20346417 

16. 5227 

6.4872 

4510,7 

3.0707 

.00366300 

857.654 

58534.94 

274 

75076 

20570824 

16. 5529 

6.4951 

4535.5 

3.0729 

00364964 

860.796 

158964.55 

275 

75625 

20796875 

1 6. 5831 

6.5030 

4560.4 

3.0752 

00363636 

863,937 

59395.74 

276 

76176 

21024576 

16.6132 

6.5108 

4585.3 

3.0774 

.00362319 

867.079 

59828.49 

277 

76729 

21253933 

1 6. 6433 

6.5187 

4610.2 

3.0796 

00361 011 

870.220 

60262.82 

278 

77284 

21484952 

1 6. 6733 

6.5265 

4635. 2 

3. 0818 

.00359712 

873.362 

60698 71 

279 

77841 

21717639 

1 6. 7033 

6.5343 

4660.2 

3.0840 

.00358423 

876.504 

61136.18 

280 

78400 

21962000 

16.7332 

6,5421 

4635.3 

3.0363 

.00357143 

879.646 

61575.22 

281 

78961 

221 88041 

16.7631 

6.5499 

4710.4 

3. 0885 

,00355872 

882. 787 

62015.82 

282 

79524 

22425768 

16.7929 

6.5577 

4735.6 

3. 0907 

,00354610 

885. 928 

62458.00 

283 

80089 

22665187 

16.8226 

6.5654 

4760.8 

3,0928 

.00353357 

889.070 

62901 .75 

284 

80656 

22906304 

16.8523 

6.5731 

4786.0 

3.0950 

,003521 13 

892.212 

63347.07 

285 

81225 

23149125 

16.8819 

6.5808 

481 1.3 

3. 0972 

.00350877 

895.353 

63793.97 

286 

81796 

23393656 

16.9115 

6.5885 

4836.7 

3.0994 

.00349650 

898.495 

64242.43 

287 

82369 

23639903 

16.941 1 

6,5962 

4862.1 

3. 1015 

.00348432 

901.636 

64692.46 

288 

82944 

23887872 

16.9706 

6.6039 

4887.5 

3. 1037 

.00347222 

904.778 

65144.07 

289 

83521 | 

24137569 

17.0000 

6.61 15 

4913.0 

3. 1058 

.00346021 

907.920 

65597.24 
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Table 4. — Properties of Num tiers — Ccniinued 


N 

N 2 

N z 

Vn 

3 

Vn 

N Vs 

5 

Vn 

1 

N 

Circle <77 

*=» Diana.) 

Circum. 

Area 

290 

84100 

24389000 

17.0294 

6.6191 

4938.5 

3.1080 

.00344828 

911.081 

66051.99 

291 

84681 

24642171 

17.0587 

6.6267 

4964.1 

3.1 101 

.00343643 

914.203 

! 6650830 

292 

85264 

24897088 

17.0880 

6.6343 

4989.7 

3.1 123 

.00342466 

917.344 

66966” 19 

293 

i 85849 

25153757 

17.1172 

6.6419 

5015.4 

3.1 144 

.00341297 

920.486 

6742535 

294 

1 86436 

25412184 

17. 1464 

6.6494 

5041. T 

3.1 165 

.00340136 

923.627 

67886 6ft 

295 

87025 

25672375 

17.1756 

6.6569 

5066.8 

3.1 186 

.00338983 

926.769 

68349 28 

296 

87616 

25934336 

17.2047 

6.6644 

5092.6 

3.1207 

.00337838 

929.91 1 

6881335 

297 

88209 

26198073 

17.2337 

6.6719 

5118.4 

3.1228 

.00336700 

933.052 

6927939 

298 

88804 

26463592 

17.2627 

6.6794 

5144.3 

3.1249 

.00335570 

936. 194 

6974630 

299 

89401 

26730899 

17.2916 

6.6869 

5170.2 

3.1270 

.00334448 

939.335 

7021538 

300 

90000 

27000000 

17.3206 

6.6943 

5196.2 

3.1291 

.00333333 

942.477 

70686.83 

301 

90601 

27270901 

17.3494 

6.7018 

5222.2 

3.1312 

.00332226 

945.619 

71157 Rfi 

302 

9 1 204 

27543608 

17.3781 

6.7092 

5248.2 

3.1333 

.00331126 

948. 760 

71 631 43 

303 

91809 

27818127 

17.4069 

6.7166 

5274.3 

3.1354 

.00330033 

951.902 

7210632 

304 

92416 

28094464 

17.4356 

6.7240 

5300.4 

3.1374 

.00328947 

955.043 

72583 36 

305 

93025 

28372625 

17.4642 

6.7313 

5326.6 

3.1395 

.00327869 

958. 185 

7306136 

306 

93636 

28652616 

17.4929 

6.7387 

5352.8 

3.1416 

.00326797 

961.327 

7354134 

307 

94249 

28934443 

17.5214 

6.7460 

5379.1 

3.1436 

.00325733 

964.468 

74*02239 

308 

94864 

2921811 2 

1 7.5499 

6.7533 

5405.4 

3.1456 

.00324675 

967.610 

7450601 

309 

95481 

29503629 

17.5784 

6.7606 

5431 .7 

3.1477 

.00323625 

970.751 

7499030 

310 

96100 

29791000 

17.6068 

6.7679 

5458.1 

3.1497 

.00322581 

973.893 

75476.76 

31 1 

96721 

30080231 

17. 6352 

6.7752 

5484.5 

3.1518 

.00321543 

977.034 

75964 50 

31 2 

97344 

30371328 

17.6635 

6.7824 

5511.0 

3.1538 

.00320513 

980. 176 

7645330 

313 

97969 

30664297 

17.6918 

6.7897 

5537.5 

3.1558 

.00319489 

983.318 

76944” 67 

314 

98596 

30959144 

1 7.7200 

6.7969 

5564.1 

3.1578 

.00318471 

986.459 

77437 1? 

315 

99225 

3 1255875 

17.7482 

6.8041 

5590.7 

3.1598 

.00317460 

989.601 

77931' 13 

316 

99856 

31554496 

17.7764 

6.8113 

5617.3 

3.1618 

.00316456 

992.742 

7842632 

317 

100489 

3 1855013 

1 7. 8045 

6.8185 

5644.0 

3.1638 

.00315457 

995.884 

78925 88 

318 

101 124 

32157432 

1 7. 8326 

6.8256 

5670.7 

3.1658 

.00314465 

999.026 

79422 60 

319 

101761 

32461759 

1 7.8606 

6.8328 

5697.5 

3.1678 

.00313480 

1002. 167 

79922. 90 

320 

102400 

32768000 

17.8886 

6.8399 

5724.3 

3.1698 

.00312560 

1005.309 

80424.77 

321 

103041 

33076161 

17.9165 

6.8470 

5751 .2 

3.1718 

.0031 1526 

1008.450 

80928 21 

322 

103684 

33386248 

17.9444 

6.8541 

5778.1 

3.1737 

.00310559 

101 1.592 

81 433 22 

323 

104329 

33698267 

17.9722 

6.8612 

5805.0 

3.1757 

.00309598 

1014.734 

81939.80 

324 

104976 

34012224 

18.0000 

6.8683 

5832.0 

3.1777 

.00308642 

1017.875 

82447 96 

325 

105625 

34328125 

18.0278 

6.8753 

5859.0 

3.1796 

.00307692 

1021.017 

82957* 68 

326 

106276 

34645976 

18.0555 

6.8824 

5886.1 

3.1816 

.00306748 

1024. 158 

8346837 

327 

106929 

34965783 

1 8.083 1 

6.8894 

5913.2 

3.1835 

.00305810 

1027.300 

83981 84 

32 8 

107584 

35287552 

18.1 108 

6.8964 

5940.3 

3.1855 

.00304878 

1030.442 

84496 28 

329 

108241 

35611289 

18.1384 

6.9034 

5967.5 

3.1874 

.00303951 

1033.583 

85012.28 

330 

108900 

35937000 

18.1659 

6.9104 

6994.7 

3.1894 

.00303030 

1036.725 

85529.86 

331 

109561 

36264691 

18.1934 

6.9174 

6022.0 

3.1913 

.003021 15 

1039.866 

86049 01 

33 2 

1 10224 

36594368 

18.2209 

6.9244 

6049.3 

3.1932 

.00301205 

1043.008 

86569. 73 

333 

l 10889 

36926037; 

18.2483 

6.9313 

6076.7 

3.1951 

.00300300 

1046. 149 

87092.02 

334 

1 11556 

37259704 

18.2757 

6.9382 

6104.1 

3.1970 

.00299401 

1049.291 

87615.88 

335 

1 12225 

37595375 

18.3030 

6.945 1 

6131.5 

3.1989 

.00298507 

1052.433 

88141 31 

336 

1 12896 

37933056 

18.3303 

6.9521 

6159.0 

3.2009 

.00297619 

1055.574 

88668. 31 

337 

1 13569 

38272753 

18.3576 

6.9589 

6186.5 

3.2028 

.00296736 

1058.716 

89196.88 

33 8 

1 14244 

38614472 

18.3848 

6.9658 

62 1 4 . 1 

3.2047 

.00295858 

1061.857 

89727.03 

339 

114921 

38958219 

18.4120 

6.9727 

6241 .7 

3.2066 

.00294985 

1064.999 

9025834 

340 

115600 

39304000 

18.4391 

6.9795 

6269.3 

3.2035 

.00294118 

1068.141 

90792.03 

341 

1 16281 

39651821 

18.4662 

6.9864 

6297.0 

3.2103 

.00293255 

1071.282 

91 326.88 

342 

1 16964 

40001688 

18.4932 

6.9932 

6324.7 

3.2122 

.00292398 

1074.424 

91863.31 

343 

1 17649 

40353607 

18.5203 

7.0000 

6352.4 

3.2141 

.00291545 

1077.565 

92401.31 

344 

1 18336 

40707584 

18.5472 

7.0068 

6380.2 

3.2160 

.00290698 

1080.707 

92940.88 

345 

1 19025 

41063625 

18.5742 

7.0 136 

6408.1 

3.2178 

.00289855 

1083.849 

93482.02 

346 

1 19716 

41421736 

18.601 1 

7.0203 

6436.0 

3.2197 

.00289017 

1086.990 

94024 33 

347 

120409 

41781923 

18.6279 

7.0271 

6463.9 

3.2216 

.002881 84 

1090.132 

94569.01 

348 

121 104 

42144192 

18.6548 

7.0338 

6491 .9 

3 .2234 

.00287356 

1093.273 

95114.86 

349 

121801 

42508549 

18.681 5 

7.0406 

65 19.9 

3.2253 

.00286533 

1096.415 

95662.28 

350 

122500 

42876000 

18.7083 

7.0473 

6547.9 

3.2271 

. 00285714 

1099.557 

96211.28 

351 

123201 

43243551 

18.7350 

7.0540 

6576.0 

3.2289 

.00284900 

1102.698 

96761.84 

352 

123904 

43614208 

18.761 7 

7.0607 

6604.1 

3.2308 

.00284091 

1105.840 

97313.97 

353 

124609 

43986977 

18.7883 

7.0674 

6632.3 

3.2326 

.00283286 

1108.981 

97867.68 

354 

125316 

44361864 

18.8149 

7.0740 

6660.5 

3.2345 

.00282486 

1112.123 

98422.96 

355 

126025 

44738875 

18.841 4 

7.0807 

6688.7 

3.2363 

. 00281690 

1115.264 

98979.80 

356 

126736 

45118016 

18.8680 

7.0873 

6717.0 

3.2381 

.00280899 

1118.406 

99538.22 

357 

127449 

45499293 

18.8944 

7.0940 

6745.3 

3.2399 

. 00280112 

1121.548 

100098.21 

358 

128164 

45882712 

18.9209 

7.1 006 

6773.7 

3.2417 

. 00279330 

1124.689 

1006 59 .77 

359 

128881 

46268279 

18.9473 

7.1072 

6802.1 

3.2435 

. 00278552 

1127.831 

101222 .90 
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XT 

2V 2 

2V 3 

VT 

3 

\/N 

N*l 2 

5 

vGv 

1 

AT 

(Circle iV 

■=■ Diam.) 

Circum. 

Area 

360 

129600 

46666000 

18.9737 

7.1138 

6830.5 

3.2453 

.00277778 

1130.972 

101787.60 

361 

130321 

47045881 

19.0000 

7. 1204 

6859.0 

3.2471 

.00277008 

1134.114 

102353.87 

362 

131044 

47437928 

19.0263 

7. 1269 

6887.5 

3.2489 

.00276243 

1137.256 

102921.72 

363 

131769 

47832147 

19.0526 

7. 1335 

6916. 1 

3.2507 

.00275482 

1140.397 

103491.13 

364 

132496 

48228544 

19.0788 

7. 1400 

6944.7 

3.2525 

.00274725 

1143.539 

104062.12 

365 

133225 

48627125 

19. 1050 

7. 1466 

6973.3 

3.2543 

.00273973 

1146.680 

104634.67 

366 

133956 

49027896 

19. 1311 

7. 1531 

7002.0 

3.2561 

.00273224 

1149.822 

105208.80 

367 

134689 

49430863 

19. 1572 

7. 1596 

7030.7 

3.2579 

.00272480 

1152.964 

105784.49 

368 

135424 

49836032 

19. 1833 

7. 1661 

7059.5 

3.2597 

.0027 1739 

1156.105 

106361.76 

369 

136161 

50243409 

19.2094 

7. 1726 

7088.3 

3.2614 

|. 0027 1003 

1159.247 

106940.60 

370 

136900 

50653000 

19.2354 

7.1791 

7117.1 

3.2632 

.00270270 

1162.388 

107621.01 

371 

137641 

5106481 1 

19.2614 

7. 1855 

7146.0 

3.2650 

.00269542 

1165.530 

108102.99 

372 

138384 

51478848 

19. 2873 

7. 1920 

7174.9 

3.2668 

.00268817 

1168.671 

108686.54 

373 

139129 

51895117 

19.3132 

7. 1984 

7203.9 

3.2685 

.00268097 

1171.813 

109271.66 

37-4 

139876 

52313624 

19.3391 

7. 2048 

7232.8 

3.2702 

.00267380 

1174.955 

109858.35 

375 

140625 

52734375 

19.3649 

7.21 12 

7261.8 

3.2719 

.00266667 

1178.096 

1 10446.62 

376 

141376 

53157376 

19.3907 

7.2177 

7290.9 

3.2737 

.00265957 

1181.238 

1 1 1036.45 

377 

142129 

53582633 

19.4165 

7.2240 

7320.0 

3.2754 

.00265252 

1184.379 

111627.86 

378 

142884 

54010152 

19.4422 

7.2304 

7349.2 

3.2772 

.00264550 

1187.521 

1 12220.83 

379 

143641 

54439939 

19.4679 

7.2368 

7378.4 

3.2789 

.00263852 

1190.663 

1 12815.38 

380 

144400 

54872000 

19.4936 

7.2432 

7407.6 

3 .2807 

.00253158 

1193.804 

113411.49 

381 

1 1 45 161 

55306341 

19.5192 

7.2495 

7436.8 

3.2824 

.00262467 

1196.946 

114009.18 

382 

145924 

55742968 

19.5448 

7.2558 

7466.1 

3.2841 

.00261780 

1200.087 

114608.44 

383 

146689 

561 81887 

19.5704 

7.2622 

7495.4 

3.2858 

.00261097 

1203.229 

115209.27 

384 

147456 

56623104 

19.5959 

7.2685 

7524.8 

3.2875 

.00260417 

1206.371 

115811 .67 

385 

148225 

57066625 

19.6214 

7.2748 

7554.2 

3.2892 

.00259740 

1209.512 

1 16415.64 

386 

148996 

57512456 

19.6469 

7.281 1 

7583.7 

3.2909 

.00259067 

1212.654 

117021 .18 

387 

149769 

57960603 

19.6723 

7.2874 

7613.2 

3.2926 

.00258398 

1215.795 

117628.30 

388 

150544 

5841i072 

i 19.6977 

7.2936 

7642.7 

3.2943 

.00257732 

1218.937 

118236.98 

389 

151321 

58863869 

19.7231 

7.2999 

7672.3 

3.2960 

.00257069 

1222.079 

118847.24 

390 

152100 

59319000 

19.7484 

7.3061 

7701.9 

3.2977 

.00256410 

1226.220 

119459 .06 

391 

152881 

59776471 

19.7737 

7.3124 

7731 .5 

3.2994 

.00255754 

1228.362 

120072.46 

392 

153664 

60236288 

19.7990 

7.3186 

7761 .2 

3 .301 1 

.00255102 

1231.503 

120687.42 

393 

154449 

60698457 

19.8242 

7.3248 

7790.9 

3.3028 

.00254453 

1234.645 

121303.96 

394 

155236 

611 62984 

19.8494 

7.3310 

7820.7 

3.3045 

.00253807 

1237.786 

121922.07 

395 

156025 

61629875 

19.8746 

7.3372 

7850.5 

3.3061 

.002531 65 

1240.928 

122541 .75 

396 

156816 

62099136 

19.8997 

7.3434 

7880.3 

3.3078 

.00252525 

1244.070 

123163.00 

397 

157609 

62570773 

19.9249 

7.3496 1 

7910.2 

3.3095 

.00251889 

1247.21 1 

123785.82 

398 

158404 

63044792 

19.9499 

7.3558 

7940.1 

3.3111 

,00251256 

1250.353 

124410.21 

399 

159201 

63521199 

19.9750 

7.3619 

7970.0 

3 .3128 

.00250627 

1253.494 

125036.17 

400 

160000 

G4000000! 

20.0000 

7.3681 

8000.0 

3 .3145 

. 00260000 

1266.636 

125663.71 

401 

160801 

64481201 

20.0250 

7.3742 

8030.0 

3.3161 

.00249377 

1259.778 

126292.81 

402 

161604 

64964808 

20.0499 

7.3803 

8061 .1 

3 .3178 

.00248756 

1262.919 

126923.48 

403 

162409 

65450827, 

20.0749 

7.3864 

8090.2 

3 .3194 

.00248139 

1266.061 

127555.73 

404 

163216 

65939264! 

20.0998 

7.3925 ! 

8120.3 

3.321 1 

.00247525 

1269.202 

128189.55 

405 

164025 

66430125 

20.1246 

I 7.3986 

8150.5 

3 .3227 

.00246914 

1272.344 

128824.93 

406 

164836 

66923416 

20.1494 

7.4047 

81 80.7 

3.3243 

.00246305 

1275.486 

129461 .89 

407 

165649 

67419143 

20.1742 

1 7.4108 

82 JO. 9 

3.3260 

.00245700 

1278. 627 

130100.42 

408 

166464 

679173 121 

20.1990 

7.4169 

8241 .2 

3.3276 

.00245098 

1281.769 

130740.52 

409 

167281 

68417929 

20.2237 

7.4229 

8271 ,5 

3,3292 

. 00244499 

1284.910 

131382.19 

410 

168100 

S8921000 

20 .2485 

7.4200 

8301.0 

3.3308 

. 00243902 

1288.052 

132025.43 

411 

168921 

69426531! 

20.273 1 

7.4350 

8332.3 

3.3325 

.00243309 

129 1. 193 

132670.24 

412 

169744 

69934528 

20.2978 

7.441 0 

8362.7 

3 .3341 

. 00242718 

1294. 335 

133316.63 

413 

170569 

7 0444997 

20.3224 

7.4470 

8393.2 

3.3357 

. 00242131 

1297.477 

133964.58 

414 

171396 

70957944 

20.3470 

7.4530 

8423.7 

3.3373 

. 00241546 

1300. 61 8 

134614.10 

415 

172225 

71473375 

20 .371 5 

7.4590 

8454.2 

3.3390 

.00240964 

1303. 760 

135265.20 

416 

173056 

71991296 

20.3961 

7.4650 

8484. S 

3.3406 

.00240385 

1306.901 

135917.86 

417 

173889 

7251 17 13 

20.4206 

7.4710 

8515,4 

3.3422 

. 00239808 

1310.043 

136572.10 

418 

174724 

73034632 

20.4450 

7.4770 

8546.0 

3.3438 

.0023923 4 

131 3. 185 

137227.91 

419 

175561 

73560059 

20 .4695 

7.4829 

8576.7 

3.3454 

.00238663 

131 6. 326 

137885.29 

420 

176400 

74088000 

20.4939 

7 .4889 

8607 ,4 

3.3470 

.00238096 

1319.468 

138544.24 

421 

177241 

74618461 

20.5183 

7.4948 

8638.2 

3.3485 

.00237530 

1322. 609 

139204.76 

422 

178084 

75151448 

20.5426 

7.5007 

8669.0 

3.3501 

. 00236967 

1 325. 751 

139866.85 

423 

178929 

75686967 

20 .5670 

7.5067 

8699.8 

3.3517 

.00236407 

1328. 893 

140530.51 

424 

179776 

76225024 

20.591 3 

7.5126 

8730.7 

3.3533 

.00235849 

1332.034 

141195.74 

425 

180625 

76765625 

20.6155 

7.5185 

8761 .6 

3.3559 

.00235294 

1335. 176 

141862.54 

426 

181476 

77308776 

20 .6398 

7.5244 

8792.5 

3.3564 

.00234742 

1338.317 

142530.92 

427 

182329 

778544 83 

20.6640 

7.5302 

8823.5 

3.3580 

.00234192 

1341.459 

143200.86 

428 

I 831 84 

78402752 

20.6882 

7.5361 

8854.5 

3.3596 

.00233645 

1344. 601 

143872.38 

429 

184041 

78953589 

20.7123 

7.5420 

8885.6 

3.3612 

.00233100 

1347.742 

144545.46 
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Table 4. — Properties cf Rumbers — Continued 






3 


5 

l 

Circle (N 

Diara.) 

27 

J7 2 

N z 

Vn 

Vn 

iV S /2 

Vn 



N 

Cixcum. 

Area 

430 

184900 

79607000 

20.7364 

7.5478 

8916.7 

3 .8627 

00232558 1 

LS50.884 : 

146220. IS 

431 

185761 

80062991 

20.7605 

7.5537 

8947.8 

3.3643 

00232019 1 

1354.025 

145896.35 

432 

1 86624 

80621568 

20.7846 

7.5595 

8979.0 

3.3659 

00231481 1 

1357. 167 

146574.15 

433 

187489 

81 182737 

20.8087 

7.5654 

9010.1 

3.3674 

00230947 i 

1360.308 

147253.52 

434 

188356 

81746504 

20.8327 

7.5712 

9041 .4 

3.3690 

,00230415 ! 

1363.450 

147934.46 

435 

189225 

82312875 

20.8567 

7.5770 

9072.7 

3.3705 

,00229885 

1366.592 

148616.97 

436 

190096 

82881856 

20.8806 

7.5828 

9104.0 

3.3720 

,00229358 i 

1369.733 

149301.05 

437 

190969 

83453453 

20.9045 

7.5886 

9135.3 

3.3736 

,00228833 

1372.875 

149986.70 

438 

191844 

84027672 

20.9284 

7.5944 

9166.7 

3.3752 

,00228311 i 

1376.016 

150673.92 

439 

192721 

84604519 

20.9523 

7.6001 

9198.1 

3.3767 

.00227790 

1379. 158 

151362.72 

440 

193600 

85184000 

20.9762 

7.CCE9 

9229.5 

3.3783 

.C0227273 3 

L 382. 300 

152053.08 

441 

194481 

85766121 

21 .0000 

7.6117 

9261 .0 

3.3798 

.00226757 

1385.441 

152745.02 

442 

195364 

86350888 

21 .0238 

7.6174 

9292.5 

3.3813 

.00226244 

1388.583 

153438.53 

443 

196249 

86938307 

21 .0476 

7.6232 

9324.1 

3.3828 

.00225734 

1391.724 

154133.60 

444 

197136 

87528384 

21 .0713 

7.6289 

9355.7 

3.3844 

.00225225 

1394.866 

154830.25 

445 

198025 

881211 25 

21 .0950 

7.6346 

9387.3 

3.3859 

.00224719 

1398.008 

155528.47 

446 

198916 

88716536 

21.1187 

7.6403 

9419.0 

3.3874 

.00224215 

1401. 149 

156228.26 

447 

199809 

89314623 

21.1424 

7.6460 

9450.7 

3.3889 

.00223714 

1404.291 

156929.62 

448 

200704 

89915392 

21 .1660 

7.6517 

9482.4 

3.3904 

.00223214 

1407.432 

157632.55 

449 

201601 

90518849 

21 .1696 

7.6574 

95 14.2 

3.3919 

.00222717 

1410.574 

158337.05 

450 

202600 

91128000 

21.2132 

7.6631 

9546.0 

3.3935 

.00222222 

1413. 71C 

159043.13 

451 

203401 

91733851 

21 .2368 

7.6688 

9577.8 

3.3950 

.00221729 

1416.857 

159750.77 

452 

204304 

92345408 

21 .2603 

7.6744 

9609.6 

3.3965 

.00221239 

1419.999 

160459.99 

453 

205209 

92959677 

21 .2838 

7.6801 

9641 .5 

3.3980 

.00220751 

1423. 140 

161170.77 

454 

206116 

93576664 

21 .3073 

7.6857 

9673.5 

3.3995 

.00220264 

1426.282 

161883.13 

455 

207025 

94196375 

21 .3307 

7.6914 

9705.5 

3.4010 

. 0021 97 tO 

1429.423 

162597.05 

456 

207936 

94818816 

21 .3542 

7.6970 

9737.5 

3.4025 

.00219298 

1432.565 

163312.55 

457 

208849 

95443993 

21 .3776 

7.7026 

9769.5 

3.4039 

.00218818 

1435.707 

164029.62 

458 

209764 

960719 12 

21 .4009 

7.7082 

9801 .6 

3.4054 

.00218341 

1438.84b 

164748.26 

459 

210681 

96702579 

2] .4243 

7.7138 

9833.8 

3.4069 

.00217865 

1441.990 

165468.47 

460 1 

211600 

97336005 

21.4476 

7.7194 

9865.0 

3 .4084 

.00217391 

1445.131 

166190.*# 

461 

212521 

97972181 

21 .4709 

7.7250 

9898.1 

3.4199 

.00216920 

1448.273 

166913.60 

462 

213444 

9861 1128 

21 .4942 

7.7306 

9930.3 

3.4113 ] 

.00216450 

1451.415 

167638.52 

463 

214369 

99252847 

21 .5174 

7.7362 

9962.6 

3.4128 | 

.00215983 

1454.556 

168365.02 

464 

21 5296 

99897344 

21 .5407 

7.7418 

9994.8 

3.4143 

.00215517 

1457.698 

169093.08 

465 

216225 

100544625 

21 .5639 

7.7473 

10027. 

3.4158 

.00215054 

1460.839 

169822.72 

466 

217156 

,01 194696 

21 .5870 

7.7529 

10060. 

3.4173 

.00214592 

1463.981 

170553.92 

467 

218089 

101847563 

21 .6102 

7.7584 

10092. 

3.4187 

.00214133 

1467. 123 

171286.70 

468 

219024 

102503232 

21 .6333 

7.7639 

10124. 

3.4202 

.00213675 

1470.26* 

172021 .05 

469 

219961 

,03161709 

21 .6564 

7.7695 

10157. 

3.421 7 

.00213220 

1473.406 

172756.96 

470 

22C90O 

1O38230CC 

21.6795 

7.7750 

10189 . 

3.4231 

.00212766 

1476.547 

173494.45 

471 

221841 

1044871 11 

21 .7025 

7.7805 

10222. 

3.4246 

.00212314 

1479.689 

174233.51 

472 

222784 

105154048 

21 .7256 

7.7860 

10255. 

3.4260 

.0021 1864 

1482.830 

174974.1 4 

473 

223729 

105823817 

21 .7486 

7.7915 

10287. 

3.4275 

.0021 1416 

1485.972 

175716.34 

474 

224676 

106496424 

21 .771 5 

7.7970 

10320. 

3.4289 

.00210970 

1489. 114 

176460.12 

475 

225625 

107171875 

21 .794 5 

7.8025 

10352. 

3.4304 

.00210526 

1492.255 

177205.46 

476 

226576 

107850176 

21 .8174 

7.8079 

10385. 

3.431 8 

.00210084 

1495.397 

177952.37 

47 7 

227529 

108531333 

21 .8403 

7.8134 

10418. 

3.4332 

.00209644 

1498.538 

178700.86 

478 

228484 

10921 5352 

21 .863 2 

: 7.8188 

10450. 

3.4347 

.00209205 

1 501.680 

179450.91 

479 

229441 

109902239 

21.886 1 

7.8243 

10483. 

3.4361 

.00208768 

1504.822 

180202.54 

480 

230400 

110592000 

21 . 9085 

i 7.8297 

10816. 

3.4376 

.00208333 

1507.953 

180955.74 

481 

231361 

11 1284641 

21 .931 7 

7.8352 

10549. 

3.4390 

.00207900 

1511. 105 

181710.50 

482 

232324 

1 1 1980168 

21 .9545 

7.8406 

10582. 

3.4404 

.00207469 

1 51 4. 24t 

i 182466.84 

483 

233289 

II 2678587 

21.9772 

7.8460 

10615. 

3.4418 

.00207039 

1517. 38J 

1 183224.75 

484 

234256 

1 1 3379904 

22.000C 

7.8514 

10648. 

3.4433 

.00206612 

1520.53C 

1 183984.23 

485 

486 

235225 

236196 

II 4084125 
1 1 479 1256 

22 . 022 5 
22.045- 

7.8568 

7.8622 

10681 . 
107 I 4 . 

3.4447 

3.4461 

.002061 86 
.00205761 

1 523. 671 
1526.813 

184745.28 

1 185507.90 

487 

488 

489 

237169 

1 1 5501303 

22 0681 

7.8676 

10747. 

3.4475 

.00205339 

1 529. 95' 

1 186272.10 

238144 

239121 

11 6214272 
11 6930169 

22.0907 
22. 1 132 

7.8730 

7.8784 

10780. 

10813. 

3.4489 

3.4504 

.002049 18 
.00204499 

I 533.091 
1536.231 

i 1 87037 . 86 

5 187805.1 9 

480 

240100 

117649000 

22.135* 

7.8S37 

10847 . 

3.4518 

.00204032 

1639.37* 

> 18857410 

49! 

492 

493 

241081 

242064 

243049 

11 837077! 
11 9095488 
II 9823157 

22. 1585 
1 22. 181 1 
22. 203* 

7.8891 

7.8944 

7.8998 

10880. 

10913. 

10946. 

3.4532 

3.4546 

3.4560 

,00203666 

,00203252 

,00202840 

1 542.52! 
1 545.661 
1 548. 80' 

1 189344.57 
l 1901 16.62 

1 190890.24 

494 

495 

496 

244036 

245025 

246016 

1 2 0553784 
121287375 
122023938 

1 22.226! 
i 22.248* 
, 22.271 

7.9051 

7.9105 

1 7.9158 

10980. 

11013. 

11046. 

3.4574 

3.4588 

3.4602 

.00202429 

.00202020 

.00201613 

1551.94! 
1555.081 
1 558.22' 

> 191665.43 

J 192442.1 8 
) 193220.51 

497 

498 

499 

247009 

248004 

249001 

122763475 

12350599* 

12425149' 

l 22. 293 i 
! 22.315* 
) 22.338: 

5 7.921 1 
? 7.9264 

3 7.9317 

11080. 

11113. 

11147. 

3.4616 

3.4630 

3.4643 

.00201207 

.00200503 

.00200401 

1561.371 

1564.51 

1567.65 

D 194000.41 

2 194781.89 

3 195564.93 
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Table 4. — Properties of Numbers — Continued 


N 

N 2 

1 V 3 

vw 

3 

jV- 3/2 

6 

VI 

1 

AT 

j Circle (AT — Diam.) 

Ci rcum. 

Area 

500 

260000 

125000000 

22.3607 

7.9370 

11130 

3.4657 

. 00200000 

1570.795 

196349.54 

501 * 

251001 

125751 50 1 

22.3830 

7.9423 

11214 

3.4671 

.00199601 

1573.937 

197135.72 

502 

t 252004 

126506008 

22. 4054 

7 . 9476 

11247 

3.4685 

.00199203 

1577.078 

197923.48 

503 

253009 

127263527 

22.4277 

7.9528 

11281 

3.4699 

.00 198807 

1580.220 

198712.80 

504 

254016 

128024064 

22.4499 

7 . 9581 

11315 

3.4713 

.00198413 

1583. 361 

199503.70 

505 

255025 

128787625 

22. 4722 

7 . 9634 

11 348 

3.4726 

.00 198020 

1586.503 

200296. 17 

506 

256036 

129554216 

22 . 4944 

7 . 9686 

11382 

3.4740 

.00197628 

1589.645 

201090.20 

507 

257049 

130323843 

22.5167 

7.9739 

1 11416 

3.4754 

.00197239 

1592.786 

201885.81 

508 

258064 

13109651 2 

22.5389 

7.9791 

11450 

3.4768 

.00196850 

1595.928 

202682.99 

509 

259081 

131872229 

22.5610 

7.9843 

11 484 

3.4781 

.00196464 

1599.069 

203481.74 

510 

260100 

132661000 

22.5332 

7.9896 

11517 

3.4796 

.00106078 

1602.211 

204282.06 

51 T 

261121 

133432831 

22. 6053 

7.9948 

11551 

3 . 4 80 8 

.00195695 

1605.352 

205083.95 

512 

262144 

134217728 

22. 6274 

8. 0000 

11 585 

3 .4822 

.00195313 

1608.494 

205887.42 

513 

263169 

135005697 

22. 6495 

8.0052 

11619 

3.4836 

.00194932 

1611 .636 

206692. 45 

514 

264196 

135796744 

22.6716 

8.0104 

11653 

3.4849 

.00194553 

1614.777 

207499.05 

515 

265225 

136590875 

22.6936 

8.0156 

11687 

3,4863 

.001941 75 

1617. 919 

208307.23 

516 

266256 

137388096 

22.7156 

8.0208 

11721 

i 3.4876 

.00193798 

1621 .060 

209116.97 

517 

267289 

13818841 3 

22.7376 

8.0260 

11755 

3 .4890 

.00193424 

1624 .202 

209928 . 29 

518 

268324 

138991832 

22.7596 

8.031 1 

1 1 789 

3.4904 

.00193050 

1627.344 

210741 . lb 

519 

2693 ol 

139798359 

22.7816 

8.0363 

11824 

I 3.4917 

.00192678 

1630 .485 

211555. 63 

520 

270400 

140608000 

22.8035 

8.0416 

11858 

3.4980 

. 00102308 

1633 .627 

212371.66 

521 

271441 

141420761 

22.8254 

8.0466 

11892 

3.4944 

.00191939 

1636 .768 

213189.26 

522 

27 2484 

142236648 

22.8473 

8.0517 

11926 

3.4957 

.00191571 

1639 .9 10 

214008 . 43 

523 

273529 

143055667 

22.8692 

8.0569 

11960 

i 3.4970 

.00191205 

1643 .052 

214829 . 17 

524 

274576 

143877824 

22.8910 

8.0620 

11995 

1 3.4984 

.00190840 

1646.193 

215651.49 

525 

275625 

144703125 

22.9129 

8.067 1 

12029 

3.4997 

.00190476 

1649 .,335 

216475.37 

526 

276676 

145531576 

22.9347 

8.0723 

12064 

1 3.5010 

.00190114 

1652.476 

217300.82 

527 

277729 

146363183 

22.9565 

8.0774 

12098 

3.5024 

.00189753 

1655.618 

218127.85 

528 

278784 

147197952 

22.9783 

8.0825 

12133 

3.5037 

.00189394 

1658.760 

218956.44 

529 

279841 

148035889 

23.0000 

8.0876 

12167 

3.5050 

.00189036 

1661 .901 

219786 . 61 

630 

280900 

148877000 

23.0217 

8.0927 

12202 

3.5064 

. 00188679 

1665.043 

220618.34 

531 

281961 

149721291 

23.0434 

8.0978 

12236 

3.5077 

.00188324 

1668.1 84 

221 451.65 

532 

283024 

150568768 

23.0651 

8.1 028 

12271 

3.5090 

.00187970 

1671 .326 

222286.53 

533 

284089 

151419437 

23.0868 

8.1079 

12305 

3.5103 

.00187617 

1674.46 7 

223122.98 

534 

285156 

152273304 

23.1054 

8.1 130 

12340 

3.5116 

.00187266 

1677.609 

223961.00 

535 

286225 

153130375 

23.1301 

8.1 180 

12375 

3.5130 

.00186916 

1680.751 

224800.59 

536 

287296 

153990656 

23.1517 

8.1231 

12410 

3.5143 

.00186567 

1683.892 

225641.75 

537 

288369 

154854153 

23.1733 

8.1 281 

12444 

3.5156 

.00186220 

1687.034 

226484.48 

538 

289444 

155720872 

23.1948 

8.1 332 

12479 

3.5169 

.00185874 

1690.1 75 

227328.79 

539 

290521 

156590819 

23.2164 

8 . 1 382 

12514 

3.5182 

.00185 529 

1693.317 

228174.66 

640 

291600 

167464000 

23 .2379 

8.1433 

12549 

3. 5195 

.00185185 

169 S .469 

229022 . 10 

541 

292681 

158340421 

23.2594 

8.1483 

12583 

3.5208 

.00184843 

1699.600 

229871 .12 

542 

293764 

159220088 

23.2809 

8.1533 

12618 

3.5221 

.00184502 

1702.742 

230721 .71 

543 

294849 

160103007 

23.3024 

8.1583 

12653 

3.5234 

.00184162 

1703,883 

231573.86 

544 

295936 

1609891 84 

23.3238 

8.1633 

12688 

3.5247 

.00183824 

1709.025 

232427.59 

545 

297025 

161878625 

23.3452 

8.1683 

12723 

3.5260 

.001 83486 

1712. 167 

233282.89 

546 

2981 1 6 

162771336 

23.3666 

8.1733 

12758 

3.5273 

.00183150 

1715.308 

234139.76 

547 

299209 

1 63667323 

23.3880 

8.1783 

12793 

3.5286 

.001 8281 5 

1718.450 

234998.20 

548 

300304 

164566592 

23.4094 

8.1833 

12828 

3.5299 

.001 82482 

1721.591 

235858.21 

549 

301401 

1654691 49 

23.4307 

8.1882 

12863 

3.5311 

.001 82149 

1724.733 

236719.79 

650 

302500 

166376000 

23.1521 

8.1932 

12399 

3.5324 

.00181818 

1727.875 

237582.94 

551 

303601 

167284151 

23.4734 

8.1982 

12934 i 

3. 5337 

! .001 81488 

1731.016 

238447.67 

552 

304704 

168196608 

23.4947 

8.2031 

12969 

3. 5350 

.001 81 159 

1734. 158 

239313.96 

553 

305809 

16911 237 7 

23.5160 

8.2081 

13004 

3.5363 

.001 80832 

1737.299 

240181 .83 

554 

30691 6 

170031464 

23.5372 

8.2130 

1 3040 

3.5376 

1 .001 80505 

1740.441 

241051 .26 

555 

308025 

170953875 

23.5584 

8.2180 

13075 

3 . 5388 

.001 80180 

1743. 582 

241922.27 

556 

309136 

171879616 

23.5797 

8.2229 

131 10 

3. 5401 

.001 79856 

1746.724 

242794.85 

557 

310249 

172808693 

23.6008 

8.2278 

13146 

3. 5414 

.00179533 

1749. 866 

243668.99 

558 

311364 

1737411 12 

23.6220 

8.2327 

13181 

3. 5426 

. 0017921 1 

1753.007 

244544.71 

559 

312481 

174676879 

23.6432 

8.2377 

I 32 17 

3. 5439 

.00178891 

1756 . 149 

245422.00 

660 

313600 

175616000 

23.6613 

8.2426 

13252 

3.6451 

.00178571 

1759.230 

246300.86 

561 

314721 

176558481 

23.6854 

8.2475 

13288 

3. 5464 

.00178253 

1762. 432 

2471 81 .30 

562 

315844 

1 77504328 

23.7065 

8.2524 

1 3323 

3. 5477 

.00177936 

1765 . 574 

248063.30 

563 

316969 

178453547 

23.7276 

8.2573 

13359 

3. 5490 

.00177620 

1 768 . 71 5 

248946.87 

564 

318096 

I 79406144 

23.7487 

8.2621 

13394 

3. 5502 

.00177305 

177 1 . 857 

249832.01 

565 

319225 

1 80362125 

23.7697 

8.2670 

1 3430 

3. 5515 

.00176991 

1 774 . 998 

250718.73 

566 

320356 

1 81321496 

23.7908 

8.2719 

13466 

3. 5527 

.00176678 

1 77 8 . 140 

251607.01 

567 

321489 

182284263 

23.8118 

8.2768 

13501 

3.5540 

.00176367 

1781.282 

252496.87 

568 

322624 

1 83250432 

23.8328 

8.2816 

13537 

3.5553 

.00176056 

1 784 . 423 

253388.30 

569 

323761 

1 84220009 

23.8537 

8.2865 

13573 

3.5565 

.00175747 

1 787 . 565 

254281 .29 
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Table 4 . — Properties of Kumbers — Continued 


N 

X 2 

X s ■ 

Vx 

3 

Viv 

JVS/2 

5_ 

Vx 

1 

A' 

Circle {X 

== Diam.) 

Circum. 

Area 

570 

324900 

185193000 

23. 8747 

8.2913 

13609 

3 . 5577 

.00175433 

1790.706 

255175.86 

571 

326041 

18616941 1 

23. 8956 

8.2962 

13644 

3.5590 

.00175131 

1793.848 

256072.00 

572 

3271 84 

187149248 

23. 9165 

8.3010 

13680 

3.5602 

.00174825 

1796.989 

256969.7! 

573 

328329 

188132517 

23.9374 

8.3059 

13716 

3.5615 

.00174520 

1800. 131 

257868.99 

574 

329476 

1891 19224 

23. 9583 

8.3107 

13752 

3.5627 

.00174216 

1803.273 

258769.85 

575 

330625 

190109375 

23. 9792 

8. 31 55 

13788 

3.5640 

.00173913 

1806.414 

259672.27 

576 

331776 

19 1102976 

24. 0000 

8.3203 

13824 

3.5652 

.00173611 

1809.556 

260576.26 

577 

332929 

192100033 

24. 0208 

8.3251 

13860 

3.5664 

.00173310 

1812.697 

261481 .83 

578 

334084 

193100552 

24. 04 16 

8.3300 

13896 

3.5677 

.00173010 

; 1815.839 

262388.96 

579 

335241 

194104539 

24. 0624 

8.3348 

13932 

3.5689 

.00172712 

1818.981 

263297.67 

580 

336400 

195112000 

24.0332 

8.3396 

13968 

3.8702 

.00172414 

1822.122 

264207.94 

581 

337561 

196122941 

24. 1039 

8.3443 

14004 

3. 5714 

.00172117 

1825.264 

265119.79 

582 

338724 

197137368 

24. 1247 

8.3491 

14040 

3. 5726 

.001 71821 

1828.405 

266033.21 

583 

339889 

198155287 

24. 1454 

8.3539 

14077 

3.5738 

.00171527 

1831.547 

266948.20 

584 

341056 

199176704 

24. 1661 

8,3587 

14113 

3. 5751 

.00171233 

1834.689 

267864.76 

585 

342225 

200201625 

24. 1868 

8.3634 

14149 

3. 5763 

.00170940 

1837. 830 

268782.89 

586 

343396 

201230056 

24.2074 

8.3682 

14186 

3.5775 

.00170648 

1840.972 

269702.59 

587 

344569 

202262003 

24.2281 

8.3730 

14222 

3.5787 

.00170358 

1844.113 

270623.86 

588 

345744 

203297472 

24.2487 

8.3777 

14258 

3.5799 

.00170068 

1847.255 

271546.70 

589 

346921 

204336469 

24.2693 

8,3825 

14295 

3.5812 

.00169779 

1850.397 

272471. 12 

£90 

348100 

205379000 

24.2899 

8.3872 

14331 

3.6824 

.00169492 

1858.538 

375397.10 

591 

349281 

206425071 

24.3105 

8.3919 

14368 

3.5886 

.00169205 

1856.680 

274324.66 

592 

350464 

207474688 

24.331 1 

8,3967 

14404 

3.5848 

.00168919 

1 859 . 82 1 

275253.7 8 

593 

351649 

208527857 

24.3516 

8.4014 

14440 

3.5860 

.00168634 

1862.963 

276184.48 

594 

352836 

209584584 

24.3721 

8.4061 

14477 

3.5872 

.00168350 

1866.104 

277116.75 

595 

354025 

210644875 

24.3926 

8.4108 

14514 

3.5884 

.00168067 

1869.246 

278050.58 

596 

35521 6 

211708736 

24.4131 

8.4155 

14550 

3.5896 

.00167785 

1872.388 

278985.99 

597 

356409 

212776173 

24.4336 

8.4202 

14587 

3.5908 

.00167504 

1875.529 

279922.97 

598 

357604 

213847192 

24.4540 

8,4249 

14624 

3.5920 

.00167224 

1878.671 

280861.52 

599 

358801 

214921799 

24.4745 

8.4296 

14660 

3.5932 

.00166945 

1881 .812 

281 801.65 

600 

360000 

216000000 

21 . 4.949 

3.4343 

14897 

3.5944 

. 00166667 

1884 .954 

282743.34 

601 

361201 

217081801 

24,5153 

8.4390 

14734 

3.5956 

.00166389 

1888.096 

283686.60 

602 

362404 

218167208 

24.5357 

8.4437 

147 70 

3.5958 

.00166113 

1891 .237 

28463 1.44 

603 

363609 

219256227 

24.5561 

8.4484 

14807 

3.5980 

.00165837 

1894.379 

285577.84 

604 

36481 6 

220348864 

24.5764 

8.4530 

14844 

3,5992 

.00165563 

1897.520 

286525.82 

605 

366025 

2214451 25 

24.5967 

8.4577 

14881 

3.6004 

.00165289 

1900 .662 

287 475.36 

606 

367236 

222545016 

24.6171 

8.4623 

149 18 

3.6016 

.00165017 

1903.804 

288426.48 

607 

368449 

223648543 

24.6374 

8.4670 

14955 

3.6028 

.00164745 

1906.945 

289379.17 

608 

369664 

224755712 

24.6577 

8.471 6 

14992 

3.6040 

.00164474 

1910 .087 

290333.43 

609 

370881 

225866529 

24.6779 

8.4763 

15029 

3.6052 

.00164204 

1913.228 

291289.26 

610 

372100 

226981000 

24.6982 

8 .4809 

15056 

[ 3.6063 

. 00163934 

191$ .370 

292246.66 

611 

373321 

2280991 31 

24.7184 

8.4856 

15103 

3.6075 

.00163666 

1919 .511 

293205.63 

612 

374544 

229220928 

24.7386 

8.4902 

15140 

3.6087 

.00163399 

1922.653 

294166.17 

613 

375769 

230346397 

24.7588 

8.4948 

15177 

3.6099 

.00163132 

i 1925.795 

295128.28 

614 

376996 

231475544 

24.7790 

8.4994 

152 14 

3.611 1 

. 00162866 

1928.936 

296G91.97 

615 

378225 

232608375 

24.7992 

8.5040 

152 52 

3.6122 

. 00162602 

1932.078 

297057.22 

616 

379456 

233744896 

24.8193 

8.5086 

15289 

3.6134 

. 00162338 

1935.219 

298024.05 

617 

380689 

2348851 13 

24.8 39 5 

8.5132 

153 26 

3,6146 

.00162075 

1938.361 

298992.44 

618 

381924 

2 36029032 

24.8596 

8.5178 

15363 

3.6158 

. 00161812 

1941 .503 

299962.41 

619 

383161 

237176659 

24.8797 

8.5224 

15400 

3.6169 

. 00161551 

1944.644 

300933.95 

620 

384400 

238328000 

24.8998 

8.5270 

15437 

3.6181 

. 00161290 

1947 .786 

301907.05 

621 

385641 

239483061 

24.9199 

8.531 6 

15475 

3,6192 

. 00161031 

1950.927 

302881.73 

622 

386884 

240641848 

24 .9399 

8.5362 

155 13 

3.6204 

. 00160772 

1954.069 

303857.98 

623 

388129 

241804367 

24.9600 

8.5408 

15550 

3.6216 

.00160514 

1957.211 

304835.80 

624 

389376 

242970624 

24.9800 

5.5453 

155 88 

3.6227 

. 00160256 

1960.352 

305815.20 

625 

390625 

244140625 

25.0000 

8.5499 

15625 

3.6239 

. 00160000 

1963.494 

306796.16 

626 

391876 

245314376 

25.0200 

8.5544 

15663 

3.6250 

. 00159744 

1966.635 

307778.69 

627 

393129 

24649 1883 

25.0400 

8.5590 

15700 

3.6262 

.00159490 

1969 .777 

308762.79 

628 

394384 

2476731 52 

25.0599 

8.5635 

15738 

3.6274 

.00159236 

1972.919 

309748.47 

629 

395641 

248858189 

25.0799 

8.5681 

15775 

3.6285 

.00158983 

1976.060 

310735.71 

630 

396900 

250047000 

25.0998 

8 .5726 

15813 

3.6297 

. 00158730 

1979.202 

311724.53 

631 

398161 

251239591 

25.1 197 

8.5772 

15850 

3.6309 

.00158479 

1982.343 

312714.92 

632 

399424 

252435968 

25.1 39 6 

8.5817 

15888 

3 .6320 

.00158228 

1985.485 

313706.88 

633 

400689 

25363613 7 

25.1 595 

8.5862 

15926 

3.6331 

.00157978 

1988.626 

314700.40 

634 

401956 

254840104 

25.1 794 

8.5907 

15964 

3.6343 

. 00157729 

1991.768 

31 5695.50 

635 

403225 

256047875 

25.1992 

8.5952 

16002 

3 .6354 

. 00157480 

1994.910 

31 6692.17 

636 

404496 

257259456 

25.2 190 

8 .5997 

160 40 

3.6366 

.00157233 

1998.051 

317690.42 

637 

405769 

258474853 

25.2389 

8.6043 

16077 

3.6377 

.00156986 

2001.193 

318690.23 

638 

407044 

259694072 

25.2587 

8.6088 

161 15 

3.6389 

.00156740 

2004.334 

31 9691.61 

639 

408321 

2609171 19 

25.2 784 

i 8.6132 

16153 

3.6400 

.00156495 

2007.476 

320694.56 
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N 


640 

400600 

262144O0L 

25.2862 

8.6177 

641 

410881 

263374721 

25.3180 

8.6222 

642 

412164 

264609288 

25.337? 

8.6267 

643 

413449 

:65847707 

25.3574 

8. 6312 

644 

414736 

.7089984 

25.3772 

8.6357 

645 

416025 

i8336125 

25.3969 

8.6401 

646 

4 1 > 3 16 

9586136 

25.4165 

8. 6446 

647 

418609 

10840023) 

25.4362 

8.6490 

648 

419904 

’2097792 

25.4558 

8.6535 

649 

421201 

3359449 

25.4755 

8.6579 

650 

422500 

’4625000 

25.4951 

8.6624 

651 

423801 

3894451 

25.5147 

8.6668 

652 

425104 

7167808 

25. 5343 

8.6713 

653 

426409 

'8445077 

25.5539 

8.6757 

654 

427716 

’9726264 

25.5734 

8. 6801 

655 

429025 

- 10 1 1 375 

25.5930 

8.6845 

656 

430336 

12300416 

25.6125 

8. 6890 

657 

431649 

33593393 

25.6320 

8.6934 

658 

432964 

84890312 

25.6515, 

8.6978 

659 

434281 

16191179 

25.6710| 

8.7022 

660 

435600 

17496000 

25.6905 

8.7066 

661 

436921 

188804781, 

25.7099, 

8.7110 

662 

438244 

>901 17528 

25.7294 

8.7154 

663 

439569 

191434247 

25.7488 

8.7198 

664 

440896 

192754944 

25.7682 

8.724 1 

665 

442225 

194079625, 

25.7876 

8.7285 

666 

443556 

>9540a296| 

25.8070) 

8.7329 

667 

444889 

196740963 

25.8263 

8.7373 

668 

446224 

198077632 

25.8457 

8.7416 

669 

447561 

199418309 

25.8650 

8.7460 

670 

448900 

100763000 

25 .8844) 

8.7503 

67! 

45024 

■ 0211 1711 

25.9037 

8.7547 

672 

45158 

03464448 

25.9230 

8.7590 

673 

45292 

04821217 

25.9422 

8.7634 

674 

45427 

>06182024 

25.9615 

8.7677 

675 

45562 

307546875 

25.9808 

8.7721 

676 

45697 

308915776 

26.0000 

8,7764 

677 

458325 

310288733 

26.0)92 

8.7807 

678 

45968 

311665752 

26.0384 

8.7850 

679 

46104 

13046839 

26.0576 

8.7893 

680 

462400 

[314432000 

26.0768 

8.7937 

681 

46376 

>15821241 

26.0960) 

8.7980 

682 

465I2- 

317214568 

26.1151 

8.8023 

683 

46648 

318611987 

26.1343 

8.8066 

684 

46785 

320013504 

26.1534 

8.8109 

685 

46922 

321419125 

26. 1725 

8,8152 

686 

47059 | 

322828856 

26. 1916 

8.8194 

687 

47196 

324242703 

26.2107 

8.8237 

688 

47334 

325660672 

26.2298 

8,8280 

689 

47472 

327082769 

26.2488 

8.8323 

690 

476101 

3285C9O0O 

26.2G79 

8.83G6 

691 

47748 

329939371, 

26.2869 

8. 8408 

692 

47886- 

331373888) 

26,3059 

8. 8451 

693 

48024 

332812557 

26.3249 

8. 8493 

694 

48163 , 

334255384 

26.3439 

8. 8536 

695 

48302 

335702375, 

26.3629 

8. 8578 

696 

4844 1 [ 

3371 53536| 

26.3818 

8. 8621 

697 

48580 

338608873 

26.4008 

8. 8663 

698 

48720 

340068392 

26.4197 

8. 87 06 

699 

48860 

341532099 

26. 4386 

8. 8748 

700 

49000 | 

343000000 

26.4575 

8. 8790 

70! 

49140 

344472101 

26. 4764 

8. 8833 

702 

49280 , 

345948408 

26. 4953 

8. 8875 

703 

49420 1 

347428927 

26. 5141 

8. 8917 

704 

49561 

348913664 

26. 5330 

8.8959 

705 

49702 

350402625 

26. 5518 

8.9001 

706 

49843 

351895816 

26. 5707 

8.9043 

707 

4998 

353393243' 

26. 5895) 

8.9085 

708 

50126 

354894912 

26. 6083 

8.9127 

709 

50268 

.6400829 

26. 6271 

8.9169 


1 

A' 3 '' 2 A rv 

Circum. Area 

16191 3.6411 .00156250 2010. 618|321699.09 

16229 3.6423 .001560062013.759322705.18 

16267 3.6435 .001557632016.90132371285 

16305 3.6446 .00155521 2020. 042 324722.' 09 

16343 3.6457 .001552802023.184)32573289 

16381 3.6468 .00155039 2026. 326 326745.27 

16419 3.6479 .001547992029.467327759.22 

16457 3.6499 .00154560 2032. 609(328774 74 

16495 3.6502 .00154321 2035. 750 32979 1 83 

16534 3.6513 00154083 2038. 892 330810.49 

1C 572 3.6524 ,00153846 2042.034 331830.72 

16610 3.6536 .00153610 2045.175 332852.53 

16648 3.6547 00153374 2048.317 333875 90 

16687 3.6558 00 1531 39 2051 .458 334900.' 85 

16725 3.6569 .001529052054.60033592736 

16764 3.6560 ,001526722057.74133695545 

16802 3.6592 .00152439 2060.883 337985.10 

16840 3.6603 .00152207 2064.025 339016 33 

16879 3.6614 . 00 15 1976)2067 . 1 66 340049, 13 

16917 3.6625 . 00151745 2070 .30b 341083. 50 

16956 3.6636 00151515 |2073 .443 342119. 44 

16994 3.6647 00151286 2076.591343156 95 

17033 3.6658 00151057,2079.733 344196 03 

17071 3.6669 00 150830 1 2082 .874 345236. 69 

17110 3.6680 .00150602 2086.016 346278 91 

17149 3.6691 .00150376 2089.157 347322 70 

17187 3.6702 . 00150 150 2092 .299 348368.' 07 

17226 3.6713 .001499252095.441349415.00 

17265 3.6724 .00149701 2098.582 350463 51 

17304 3.6735 00149477 2101.724 351513.59 

17343 3.6746 . 00149254 1 2104. 865 352665.24 

17381 3.6757 .001490312108.007 353618.45 

17420 3.6768 .00148810 2111.148 354673 24 

17459 3.6779 .00148588 2114.290 355729.60 

17498 3.6790 .001 48368 1 21 17.432 356787 .54 

17537 3,6801 .00148148 2120.573 357847.04 

17576 3.6812 .00147929 2123.715 358908.11 

17615 3.6823 .00147710 2126.856 359970 .7^ 

17654 3.6834 .00147493 2129.998 361034.97 

17693 3.6845 .00147275 2133.140 362100.75 

17732 3.6856 .00147059 2136.281363168.11 

1 7771 3.6866 .00146843 2139,423 364237.04 

17810 3.6877 .00146628 2 142.564 365307.54 

17850 3.6888 .00146413 2 145 706 366379.60 

17889 3.6899 .00146199 2 148.848 367453.24 

1 7928 3.6909 .001 45985 2 15 1.989 368528.45 

17967 6920 .00145773 2 155.131369605.23 

18007 6931 .00145560 2 158.272 370683.59 

18046 6942 .00145349 2161.414,371763.51 

18085 6953 .00145138 2 164. 556 372845.00 

18125 6963 .00144928 2167. 697| 373928. 07 

18164 6974 ,00144718 2170.839 37 5012.70 

18204 ..6985 .00 1 44509 2 17 3. 980 376098.9 l 

18243 3.6995 ,001443002177.122377186.68 

18283 3.7006 .001440922180.263378276.03 

18322 3.7016 .001438852183.405379366.95 

18362 3.7027 .00143678 2186. 547 380459.44 

18401 3.7038 .00143472 2189.688 381553.50 

18441 3.7049 .00 143266 2192.830 382649.13 

18480 3.7059 .00143062 2195.971383746.33 

18520 3.7070 .00112857 2199 . 113 [384845.10 

18560 3.7080 .00 142653 2202.255 385945.44 

18600 3.7091 .00 142450 2205.396 387047.36 

18640 3.7101 00142248 2208. 538J88150. 84 

18679 3.7112 00142045 2211.679 389255.90 

18719 3.7123 00141844,2214.821 390362.52 

18759 3.7133 00 14 1643 22 17 .963 391 470. 72 

18799 3.7144 00 14 1443 [2221 .104,392580.49 

18839 3.7154 00 141243 2224 . 246 39369 1 . 82 

18879 3.7 165 .0014-1044 2227 . 3 87 [394804. 73 
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Table 4. — Properties cf Ifianbers — Continued 


N 

2V 2 

iV 3 

YW 

3 

Vtv 

A7 3 /2 

5 

YJf 

I 

AT 

Circle (A’ 

* Diam.) 

Circum. 

Area 

710 

504100 

357911000 

26.64=58 

8. 9211 

18919 

3.7175 

.00140845 

2230. £29 

395919.21 

711 

505521 

359425431 

26.6646 

8. 9253 

18959 

3.7185 

.00140647 

2233.670 

397035.26 

712 

506944 

360944128 

26.6833 

8. 9295 

15999 

3.7196 

.00140449 

2236. 812 

398152.89 

713 

508369 

362467097 

26.7021 

8. 9337 

19039 

3.7206 

.00140252 

2239.954 

399272.08 

714 

509796 

363994344 

26.7208 

8. 9378 

19079 

3.7217 

.00140056 

2243.095 

400392.84 

715 

511225 

365525875 

26.7395 

8. 9420 

191 1 9 

3. 7227 

.00139860 

2246. 237 

401515.18 

716 

512656 

367061696 

26.7582 

8. 9462 

19159 

3.7238 

.00139665 

2249.378 

402639.08 

717 

514089 

368601813 

26.7769 

8. 9503 

19199 

3.7248 

.00139470 

2252.520 

403764.56 

71 8 

515524 

370146232 

26. 79 55 

8.9545 

19239 

3.7258 

.00139276 

2255.662 

404891 .60 

719 

516961 

371694959 

26.81 42 

8.9587 

19280 

3.7269 

.00139082 

2258.803 

406020.22 

720 

518400 

373248000 

26.8328 

8.S62S 

19326 

3 . 7279 

.00138889 

2261.945 

407150 .41 

721 

519841 

374805361 

26.8514 

8. 9670 

19360 

3.7290 

.00138696 

2265.086 

408282.17 

111 

521 284 

376367048 

26.8701 

8.9711 

19400 

3.7300 

.00138504 

2268.228 

409415.50 

723 

522729 

377933067 

26.8887 

8.9752 

19440 

3. 7310 

.00138313 

2271.370 

410550.40 

724 

524176 

379503424 

26.9072 

8.9794 

1948 1 

! 3.7321 

.00138122 

2274.511 

411686.87 

725 

525625 

381078125 

26.9258 

8.9835 

19521 

| 3. 7331 

.00137931 

2277.653 

412824.91 

726 

527076 

382657176 

26.9444 

8.9876 

19562 

1 3. 7341 

.00137741 

2280.794 

413964.52 

111 

528529 

384240583 

26.9629 

8.9918 

19602 

f 3.7351 

.00137552 

2283.936 

415105.71 

728 

529984 

385828352 

26.98 15 

8.9959 

19643 

3. 7362 

.00137363 

2287.078 

416248.46 

729 

531441 

387420489 

27.0000 

9.0000 

19683 

3.7372 

.00137174 

2290.219 

417392.79 

730 

532900 

389017000 

27.0185 

9.0041 

19724 

3.7382 

.00136980 

2293.361 

418538.68 

731 

534361 

390617891 

27.0370 

9.0082 

1 9764 

3.7392 

.00136799 

2296.502 

419686. 15 

111 

535824 

392223168 

27.0555 

9.0123 

1 9805 

3. 7403 

.0013661 2 

2299.644 

420835. 19 

733 

537289 

393832837 

27.0740 

9.0164 

1 9845 

3.7413 

.00136426 

2302.785 

421985. 79 

734 

538756 

395446904 

27.0924 

9.0205 

1 9886 

3.7423 

.00136240 

2305.927 

423137.97 

735 

540225 

397065375 

27.1 109 

9.0246 

1 9927 

3.7433 

.00136054 

2309.069 

424291.72 

736 

541696 

398688256 

27.1293 

9.0287 

1 9967 

3.7443 

.00135870 

23 12.210 

425447. 04 

111 

543169 

400315553 

27.1477 

9.0328 

20008 

3.7454 

.00135685 

2315.352 

426603. 94 

7 38 

544644 

401947272 

27.1662 

9.0369 

20049 

3.7464 

.0013550 1 

2318.493 

427762. 40 

739 

546121 

403583419 

27.1846 

9.0410 

20090 

3.7474 

.00135318 

2321 .635 

428922. 43 

740 

647600 

4G52240G0 

27.2C29 

9. 0450 

20130 

3.7484 

.00135135 

2324 .777 

4304184. OS 

741 

549081 

406869021 

27.2213 

9.0491 

2017! 

3.7^94 

.00134953 

2327.918 

431247.21 

742 

550564 

*0851 8488 

27.2397 

9.0532 

20212 

3.7504 

.0013477 1 

2331 .060 

43241 1.95 

7 43 

552049 | 

410172407 

27.2580 

9.0572 

20253 

3.7514 

.00 1 34 590 

2334.201 

433578.27 

744 

553536 1 

411830784 

27.2764 

9.0613 

20294 

3.7524 

.00134409 

2337.343 

434746. 16 

745 

555025 

413493625 

27.2947 

9.0654 

20335 

3.7534 

.00134228 

2340.485 

435915.62 

746 

556516 

415160936 

27.3130 

9.0694 

20376 

3.7545 

.00134048 

2343.626 

437086.64 

747 

558009 

41683 27 23 

27.3313 

9.0735 

20417 

3.7555 

.00133869 

2346.768 

438259.24 

748 

559504 

418508992 

27.3496 

9.0775 

20458 

, 3.7565 

.00133690 

2349.909 

439433.41 

749 

561001 

420189749 

27.3679 

9.0816 

20499 

! 3.7575 

.0013351 1 

2353.051 

440609. 16 

750 

562500 

42187 SOOO 

27 .3861 

9.C856 

20540 

3.7585 

. 00133333 

2356.193 

441786.47 

751 

564001 

423564751 

27.4044 

9.0896 

20581 

3.7595 

.00133156 

2359.334 

442965.35 

752 

565504 

425259008 

27 .4226 

9.0937 

20622 

3.7605 

. 00132979 

2362.476 

444145.80 

75 3 

567009 

426957777 

27.4408 

9.0977 

20663 

3.7615 

.00132802 

2365.617 

445327.83 

754 

568516 

42866 1064 

27.4591 

9. 1017 

20704 

3.7625 

.00132626 

2368.759 

446511.42 

755 

570025 

430368875 

27 .4773 

9.1 057 

20745 

3.7635 

.00132450 

2371.900 

447696.59 

756 

571536 

432081216 

27 .4955 

9.1 098 

20787 

3.7645 

.00132275 

2375.042 

448883.32 

757 

573049 

433798093 

27.5136 

9.1 138 

20828 

3.7655 

.00132100 

2378.184 

450071.63 

753 

574564 

435519512 

27.531 8 

9.1 178 

20869 

3.7665 

.00131926 

2381.325 

451261.51 

759 

576081 

437245479 

27.5500 

9.1 218 

209 10 

3.7675 

. 00131752 

2384.467 

452452.96 

760 

577600 

438976000 

27 .SCSI 

9 .1258 

20952 

3 .7C85 

.00131579 

2387 . 608 

453645.98 

761 

579121 

44071 1081 

27.5862 

9.1 298 

20993 

3.7694 

.00131406 

2390.750 

454840.57 

762 

580644 

442450728 

27.6043 

9.1 338 

21035 

3.7704 

.00131234 

2393.892 

456036.73 

763 

5821 69 

444194947 

27.6225 

9.1 378 

21076 

3.7714 

.00131062 

2397.033 

457234.46 

764 

583696 

445943744 

27.6405 

9.141 8 

21117 

3.7724 

.00130890 

2400. 175 

458433.77 

765 

585225 

447697125 

27.658 6 

9.1 458 

21159 

3.7734 

.00130719 

2403.316 

459634.64 

766 

586756 

449455096 

27.6767 

9.1498 

21200 

3.7744 

.00130548 

2406. 458 1 

460837.08 

767 

588289 

45 1217663 

27.694 8 

9.1 537 

21242 

3.7754 

.00130378 

2409.600 

462041.10 

768 

589824 

452984832 

27.7128 

9.1 577 

21283 

3.7764 

.00130208 

2412.741 

463246.69 

769 

59 1361 

454756609 

27.730 8 

9.1617 

21325 

3.7774 

.00130039 

2415.883 

464453.84 

770 

592900 

458533000 

27.748S 

9.1657 

21367 

3 .7734 

.00129870 

2419 . 024 

465662.57 

771 

594441 

45831401 1 

27.7669 

9.1696 

21408 

3.7793 

.00129702 

2422. 166 

466872.87 

772 

595984 

460099648 

27.7849 

9.1736 

21450 

3.7 803 

.00 129534 

2425. 307 

468084.74 

773 

597529 

46 188991 7 

27.8029 

9.1775 

21492 

3.7813 

.00 129366 

2428.449 

469298.18 

774 

599076 

463684824 

27. 8209 

9.1815 

21533 

3.7822 

,00129199 

2431.591 

470513.1 9 

775 

600625 

465484375 

27. 8388 

9.1855 

21 575 

3.7832 

.00129032 

2434. 732 

471729.77 

776 

602176 

467288576 

27. 8568 

9.1894 

21617 

3.7842 

.00128866 

2437. 874 

472947.92 

777 

603729 

469097433 

27. 8747 

9.1933 

21658 

3.7852 

.00 128700 

2441.01 5 

4741 67.65 

778 

605284 

470910952 

27. 8927 

9.1973 

21700 

3.7861 

.00128535 

2444. 157 

475388.94 

779 

606841 

-472729 139 

27. 9106 

9.2012 

21 742 

3.7 871 

,00128370 

2447. 299 

476611 .81 
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PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS 


Table 4. — Properties of Numbers — Continued 


N 

| TV 2 

2V 3 

Vrv 

1 3 

Vtv 

#3/2 

5 

vrv 

1 

N 

780 

608400 

474552000 27.9285 

9.2052 

21784 | 

3.7881 

.00128205 

781 

609961 

476379541, 27.9464 

9.2091 

21826 | 

3.7890 

.00128041 

782 

611524 

478211768 27.9643 

9.2130 

21868 1 

3.7900 

00127877 

783 

613089 

,480048687 

27.9821 

9.2170 

21910 

3.7910 

00127714 

784 

614656 

481890304 

. 28.0000 

9.2209 

21952 

3.7920 

.00127551 

785 

616225 1483736625 28.0179 

9.2248 

21994 

3.7929 

.00127389 

786 

617796 

485587656 

28.0357 

9.2287 

22036 

3.7939 

.00127226 

787 

619369 

487443403 

. 28.0535 

9.2326 

22078 

3.7949 

.00127065 

788 

.620944 

489303872 28.0713 

9.2365 

22120 

3.7959 

.00126904 ; 

789 

622521 

491169069 

28.0891 

9.2404 

22162 

3.7969 

.00126743 : 

790 

€24100 

493039000 

28.1069 

9.2443 

22205 

3.7978 

.00126682 ! 

791 

625681 

494913671 

28.1247, 

9.2482 

22247 

3.7987 

.00126422 ; 

792 

627264 

496793088 

28.1425 9.2521 

22289 

3.7997 

.00126263 ; 

793 

628849 

498677257 

28.1603 

9.2560 

22331 

3.8006 

.00126103 ; 

794 

630436 

500566184 

28.1780 

9.2599 

22373 

3.8016 

.00125945 ; 

795 

632025 

1502459875 

28 .1957 

9.2638 

22416 

3.8025 

.00125786 : 

796 

633616 

504358336 

28.2135 

9.2677 

22458 

3.8035 

.00125628 i 

797 

635209 

1506261573 

28.231 i 

9.2716 

22500 

3.8044 

.00125471 : 

798 

636804 

508169592 

28.2489 

9.2754 

22543 

3.8054 

.00125313 : 

799 

638401 

510082399 

28.266 

9.2793 

22585 

3.8064 

.00125156 ; 

800 

640000 

1512000000 

28.2843 

9 .2832 

22627 

3.8073 

. 00125000 S 

801 

641601 


28.3019. 

9.2870 

22670 

3.8083 

.00124844 : 

802 

643204 

, 1-rv , 

, 26.3196 9.2909 

22712 

3.8092 

.00124688 ; 

803 

644809 

517781627 

28.3373 

9.2948 

22755 

3.8102 

.00124533 ; 

804 

646416 

519718464 

28.3549, 

9.2986 

22797 

3.81 11 

.00124378 : 

805 

648025 

521660125 

28.3725 

9.3025 

22840 

3.8121 

.00124224 ; 

806 

649636 

523606616 

28.3901 

9.3063 

22883 

3.8130 

.00124069 : 

807 

651249 

525557943 

28.4077 

9.3102 

22925 

3.8139 

.001 2391 6 : 

808 

652864 

527514112 

28.4253 

9.3140 

22968 

3.8149 

.00123762 ; 

809 

654481 

52947512 

28.4429 

9.3179 

23010 

3.8158 

.00123609 ; 

810 

656100 

531441000 

28.4605 

9.3217 

23053 

3.8168 

.00123457 S 

811 

657721 

533411731 

, 28.4781, 

9.3255 

23096 

3.8177 

.00123305 2 

812 

659344 

535387328 

1 28.4956 

9.3294 

23138 

3.8186 

• . 

813 

660969 

537367797 

1 28.5132 

9.3332 

23181 

3.8196 


814 

662596 

,53935314 . 

28.5307 

9.3370 

23224 

3.8205 

.00122850 2 

815 

664225 1 

541343375 

) 28.5482 

9.3408 

23267 

3.8215 

.00122699 2 

816 

665856 j 543338496 

28.5657 

9.3447 

23310 

3.8224 

.00122549 2 

817 

667489 

545338513 

28.5832 

9.3485 

23352 

3.8234 

.00122399 2 

818 

669124 

547343432 

28.6007 

9.3523 

23395 

3.8243 

.00122249 2 

819 

670761 

549353259 


9.3561 

23438 

3.8252 

.00 122100 2 

620 

672400 j 

551368000 

28.6356 .9.3599 

23481 

3.8262 

.00121951 2 

821 

674041 

28.6531, 

9.3637 

23524 

3.827 1 

.00121803 2 

822 

675684 

JJJ-T , 

, 28.6705 

9.3675 

23567 

3.8280 

.00121655 2 

823 

677329 

557441767 

28.6850 

9.3713 

23610 

3.8290 | 

. 00121507 ; 

824 

678976 

559476224 

28.7054 

9.375 1 

23653 

3.8299 

.00121359 2 

825 

680625 i 

561515625 

28.7228 

9.3789 

23696 

3.8308 

. 00121212 ; 

826 

682276 | 

563559976 

28.7402 

9.3827 

23740 

3.8317 | 

.00121065 ; 

827 

683929 

565609283 

28.7576 

9.3865 

23783 

3.8327 

.00120919 : 

828 

685584 

567663552 

28.7750, 

9.3902 

23826 

3.8336 

.00120773 ; 

829 

687241 

569722789 

2S.7924| 

9.3940 

23869 

3.8345 

.00120627 2 

830 

688000 

571787000 

28.8097 

9 .3978 

23912 

3.8355 

.00120482 5 

831 

690561 1 

5738561 91 

28.8271, 

9.4016 

23955 

3.8364 

.00120337 2 

832 

692224 I 

575930368 

28.8444 

9.4053 

23999 

3.8373 

.001 20 192 2 

833 

693889 J 

578009537 

28.8617 

9.4091 

24042 

3.8382 

.00120048 2 

834 

695556 j 

580093704 

28,8791 

9.4129 

24085 

3.8391 

.001 19904 2 

835 

697225 | 

582182875, 

28.8964 

9.4166 

24128 

3.8401 

.001 19760 2 

836 

698896 | 

584277056] 

28.9137 

9.4204 

24172 

3. 8410 

.001 1961 7 2 

837 

700569 

586376253 

28.9310 

9.4241 

24215 

3. 8419 

.001 19474 2 

838 

702244 

588480472, 

28.9482 

9.4279 

24259 

3. 8428 

.001 19332 2 

839 

703921 

590589719' 

28.9655 

9.4316 

24302 

3.8437 

.001 19190 2 

840 

705600 | 

592704000 

28.9828 

9.4354 

24346 

3.8446 

.00119048 2 

841 

707281 

594823321, 

29.0000 

9. 4391 

24389 

3.8456 

.00118906 2 

842 

708964 

596947688 

29. 0172 

9. 4429 

24432 

3.8465 

.00118765 2 

843 

710649 

599077 107 

29.0345 

9. 4466 

24476 

3.8474 

.00118624 2 

844 

712336 

601211584 

29.0517 

9.4503 

24520 

3.8483 

.00118483 2 

845 

714025 

603351 125, 

29.0689 

9.4541 

24563 

3.8492 

. 00 1 1 83 43 2 

846 

715716 605495736 

29.0861 

9. 4578 

24607 

3.8501 

.00118203 2 

847 

717409 

607645423 

29. 1033 

9.4615 

24650 

3.8510 

.0011 8064 2 

848 

719104 

609800192 

29. 1204 

9.4652 

24694 

3.8519 

, 00 11 7925 2 

849 

720801 

61 1960049 

29.1376' 

9.4690 

24738 

3.8528 

.0011 7786 2 


Circle (TV *= Diam.) 


Circum. I Area 


2450 . 440 j 477836 . 24 

2453.582 479062^25 
2456. 723)480289.83 


503912.25 
505171.24 
506431.80 

507693.94 
508957.64 
510222.92 
511489.77 
512758.19 
514028.18 
516299.74 
516572.87 

517847.57 
519123.84 
520401 .68 
521681 .10 
522962.08 
,524244.63 
525528.76 

526814.46 
1 528101. 73 
529390.56 
530680.97 

531972.95 
; 533266. 50 

534561.62 
1535858.32 

537156.58 
538456.41 
539757. 82 
541060.79 
542365.34 

543671.46 

544979.15 
546288.40 
547599.23 

548911.63 
550225.61 

551541.15 

552858.26 


9 5568 1?!o2 
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Table 4. — Properties cf Numbers — Continued 


N 

.ZV 2 



3 

VN 

iPk 

5 

VA’ 

I 

AT 

Circle (i\ 

7 *= Diam.) 

Circum. 

Area 

850 

722500 

614125000 

29,1548 

9.4727 

24782 

3.8535 

.00117647 

2670.363 

567450. IT 

851 

724201 

616295051 

29. 1719 

9.4764 

24825 

3.8547 

.001 17509 

2673.493 

568786.14 

852 

725904 

618470208 

29.1890 

9.4801 

24869 

3.8556 

.001 17371 

2676.635! 

570123.67 

853 

727609 

620650477 

29.2062 

9.4838 

24913 

3.8565 

.001 17233 

2679.776 

571462.77 

854 

729316 

622835864 

29.2233 

9.4875 

24957 

3.8574 

.001 17096 

2682.918; 

572803.45 

855 

731025 

625026375 

29.2404 

9.4912 

25000 

3.8582 

.001 16959 

2686.059 

574 145.69 

856 

732736 

627222016 

29.2575 

9.4949 

25044 

3.8592 

.001 16822 

2689.201, 

575489.51 

857 

734449 

629422793 

29.2746 

9.4986 

25088 

' 3.8601 

.001 16686 

2692. 343 ! 

576834.90 

858 

736164 

631628712 

29.2916 

9.5023 

25132 

3.8610 

.001 16550 

2695.484 

578 181.85 

859 

737881 

633839779 

29.3087 

9.5060 

25176 

3.8619 

.001 16414 

2698.626 

579530.38 

860 

730600 

636056000 

29.3258 

9.5097 

25220 

3.8628 

.00116279 

2701. 76T 

580880.48 

861 

741321 

638277381 

29.3428 

9.5134 

252 64 

3.8637 

.001 16144 

2704.909! 

582232. 15 

862 

743044 

640503928 

29.3598 

9.5171 

25308 

3.8646 

.00116009 

2708.051 

583585. 39 

863 

744769 

642735647 

29.3769 

9.5207 

25352 

3.8655 

.001 15875 

2711.192 

584940. 20 

864 

746496 

644972544 

29.3939 

9.5244 

25396 

3.8664 

.00115741 

2714.334 

586296. 59 

865 

748225 

647214625 

29.4109 

9.5281 

25440 

3.8673 

.00115607 

27 17.475 

587654. 54 

866 

749956 

649461896 

29.4279 

9.5317 

25485 

3.8682 

.00115473 

2720.61 7 

589014.07 

867 

751 689 

651714363 

29.4449 

9.5354 

25529 

3.8691 

.00115340 

2723.759 

590375. 16 

868 

753424 

653972032 

29.4618 

9.5391 

25573 

3.8700 

.00115207 

2726.900 

591737. 83 

869 

755161 

656234909 

29.4788 

9.5427 

25617 

3.8708 

.00115075 

2730.042 

593102.06 

870 

766900 

658503000 

29.4958 

9.5464 

25661 

3.8717 

. 00114943 

2733.183 

594467.87 

871 

75864 1 

660776311 

29.5127 

9.5501 

257 06 

3.8726 

.0011481 1 

2736.325 

595835.25 

872 

769384 

663054848 

29.5296 

9.5537 

25750 

3.8735 

.00114679 

2739.466 

597204. 20 

873 

762 129 

665338617 

29,5466 

9.5574 

25794 

3.8744 

.00114548 

2742.608 

598574.72 

874 

763 876 

667627624 

29.5635 

9.5610 

25839 

3.8753 

.00114416 

2745.750 

599946.81 

875 

765 625 

669921875 

29.5804 

9.5647 

25883 

3.8762 

.00114286 

2748.891 

601320.47 

876 

767376 

672221376 

29.5973 

9.5683 

25927 

3.8771 

.00114155 

2752.033 

602695.70 

877 

769 129 

674526133 

29.6142 

9.5719 

25972 

3 . 8780 

.00114025 

2755.174 

604072.50 

878 

770884 

676836152 

29.6311 

9.3756 

26016 

3.8789 

.00113895 

2758.316 

605450.88 

879 

77264 1 

679151439 

29.6479 

9.5792 

26061 

3.8797 

.00113766 

2761.458 

606830.82 

880 

774400 

681472000 

29.6648 

9.5828 

26105 

3.3806 

. 00113636 

2764.599 

608212.34 

881 

776 161 

683797841 

29.6816 

9.5865 

26150 

3.8815 

.00113507 

2767.741 

609595.42 

882 

777924 

686128968 

29.6985 

9.5901 

26194 

3.8823 

.00113379 

2770.882 

610980.08 

883 

779689 

688465387 

29.7153 

9.5937 

26239 

3.8832 

.00113250 

2774.024 

612366.31 

884 

781456 

690807104 

29.7321 

9.5973 

26283 

3.8841 

. 00113122 

2777.166 

613754. 11 

885 

783225 

693154125 

29.7489 

9.6010 

26328 

3.8850 

. 0011 2994 

2780.307 

'615143.48 

886 

784996 

695506456 

29.7658 

9.6046 

26373 

3.8859 

.00112867 

2783.449 

►616534. 42 

887 

786769 

697864103 

29.7825 

9.6082 

26417 

3.8868 

.00112740 

2786.590 

617926.93 

888 

788544 

700227072 

29.7993 

9.6118 

26462 

3.8877 

.00112613 

2789.732 

619321.01 

889 

790321 

702595369 

29.8161 

9.6154 

26507 

3.8885 

.00112486 

2792.874 

620716.66 

890 

792100 

704969000 

29.3320 

9.6190 

26551 

3.8894 

. 00112360 

2796.015 

622113.89 

891 

79388 1 

707347971 

29.8496 

i 9.6226 

26596 

3.8902 

.0011 2233 

2799. 157 

623512.68 

892 

795664 

709732288 

29.8664 

9.6262 

26641 

3.891 1 

. 0011 2108 

2802.298 

624913.04 

893 

797449 

7121219 57 

29.8831 

9.6298 

26686 

3.8920 

.0011 1982 

2805.440 

626314.98 

894 

799236 

71451 6984i 

29.8998 

9.6334 

26730 

3.8929 

.0011 1857 

2808.581 

627718.49 

895 

801025 

71691 7375 

29.9166 

9.6370 

26775 

3.8937 

. 0011 1732 

281 1.723 

6291 23.56 

896 

802816 

719323136 

29.9333 

9.6406 

26820 

3.8946 

.0011 1607 

2814.865 

630530.21 

897 

804609 

721734273 

29 .9500 

9.6442 

26865 

3.8955 

.0011 1483 

2818.006 

631938.43 

898 

806404 

724150792 

29 .9666 

9.6477 

26910 

3.8963 

.0011 1359 

2821. 148 

633348.22 

899 

80820 1 

726572699 

29.9833 

9.6513 

26955 

3 .8972 

.0011 1235 

2824.289 

634759.58 

900 

810000 

729000000 

30 .0000 

9 .6549 

27000 

3 .3981 

. 00111111 

2827.431 

636172.51 

901 

81 1801 

731432701 

30 .0167 

9 .6585 

27045 

3.8989 

.00110988 

2830.573 

637587.01 

902 

813604 

733870808 

30 .0333 

9.6620 

27090 

3.8998 

. 00110865 

2833.714 

639003.09 

903 

815409 

736314327 

30 .0500 

9.6656 

27135 

3.9007 

.00110742 

2836.856 

640420.73 

904 

817216 

738763264 

30 .0666 

9.6692 

27180 

3.9015 

.00110619 

2839.997 

641839.95 

905 

819025 

741217625 

30 .0832 

9 .6727 

27225 

3 .9024 

.00110497 

2843. 139 

643260.73 

906 

820836 

743677416 

30 .0998 

9.6763 

27270 

3.9032 

.00110375 

2846.281 

644683.09 

907 

822649 

746142643 

30 .1 164 

9 .6799 

27316 

3 .9041 

. 00110254 

2849.422 

646107.01 

908 

824464 

748613312 

30.1330 

9.6834 

27361 

3.9050 

. 00110132 

2852.564 

647532.51 

909 

826281 

751089429 

30.1496 

9 .6870 

27406 

3.9059 

.00110011 

2855.705 

648959.58 

910 

828100 

763671000 

30 .1662 

9 .6905 

27451 

3.9067 

.00109890 

2858.847 

650388.22 

911 

829921 

756058031 

30.1828 

9.6941 

27497 

3.9076 

. 00109769 

2861.988 

651818.43 

912 

831744 

758550528 

30 .1993 

9.6976 

27542 

3.9084 

. 00109649 

2865. 130 

653250.21 

913 

833569 

761048497 

30 .2159 

9.7012 

27587 

3.9093 

.00109529 

2868.272 

654683.56 

914 

835396 

76355 1944 

30 .2324 

9 .7047 

27632 

3 .9101 

.00109409 

2871.413 

6561 18.48 

915 

837225 

766060875 

30 .2490 

9.7082 

27678 

3 .9 110 

.00109290 

2874.555 

657554.98 

916 

839056 

768575296 

30 .2655 

9.7 118 

27723 

3.9118 

.00109170 

2877.696 

658993.04 

917 

840889 

771095213 

30 .2820 

9.7153 

27769 

3 .9 127 

.00109051 

2880.838 

660432.68 

918 

842724 

773620632 

30 .2985 

9.7 188 

27814 

3.9135 

.00108932 

2883.980 

661873.88 

919 

844561 

77615 1559 

30.3 150 

9.7224 

27859 

3 .9 144 

.00108814 

2887. 121 

663316.66 
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Table 4. — Properties cf Numbers — Continued 


N 

N 2 

N z 

Vn 

3 

V# 

#3/2 

5 

Vn 

1 

AT 

Circle Q 

/ = Diain.) 

Circum, 

Area 

920 

846400 

778688000 

30.331s. 

9.7259 

27905 

3.9153 

.00108696 

2890.263 

664761.01 

921 

848241 

781229961 

30.3480 

9.7294 

27950 

3. 9161 

.00108578 

2893.404 

666206.92 

922 

850084 

783777448 

30. 3645 

9. 7329 

27996 

3. 9169 

.00108460 

2896.546 

667654.41 

923 

851929 

786330467 

30.3809 

9. 7364 

28042 

3.9178 

.00108342 

2899.688 

669103.47 

924 

853776 

788889024 

30.3974 

9. 7400 

28087 

3. 9186 

.00108225 

2902.829 

670554. 10 

925 

855625 

79 1453125 

30.4138 

9. 7435 

28133 

3.9194 

.00108108 

2905.971 

672006.30 

926 

857476 I 

794022776 

30.4302 

9. 7470 

28179 

3. 9203 

.00107991 

2909. 112 

673460.08 

927 

859329 

796597983 

30.4467 

9. 7505 

28224 

3. 9212 

.00107875 

291 2.254 

674915.42 

928 

861184 

799178752 

30.4631 

9. 7540 

28270 

3. 9220 

.00107759 

291 5.396 

676372.33 

929 

863041 

80 1765089 

30.4795 

9. 7575 

28315 

3.9229 

.00107643 

291 8.537 

677830.82 

930 

864900 

80435700C 

30.4959 

9.7610 

28361 

3.9237 

.00107527 

2921.679 

679290.87 

931 

866761 

806954491 

30.5123 

9. 7645 

28407 

3. 9246 

.00107411 

2924. 820 

680752.50 

932 

868624 

o09557 568 

30.528/ 

9. 7680 

28453 

3. 9254 

.00107296 

2927.962 

682215.69 

933 

87 0489 

81216623/ 

30.5450 

9. 7715 

28499 

3. 9262 

.00107181 

2931. 103 

683680.46 

934 

872356 

814780504 

30.5614 

9.7750 

28544 

3. 9271 

.00107066 

2934.245 

685146.80 

935 

074225 

31 7400375 

30. 577t 

9. 7785 

28590 

3. 9279 

.00106952 

2937.387 

686614.71 

936 

876096 

820025856 

30.5941 

9. 7819 

28636 

3. 9288 

.00106838 

2940.528 

688084. 19 

937 

877969 

822656953 

30.6105 

9. 7854 

28682 

3.9296 

.00106724 

2943.670 

689555.24 

938 

879844 

32529367 2 

30. 626b 

9. 7889 

28728 

3. 9304 

.00106610 

2946. 81 1 

691027.86 

939 

881721 

827936019 

30.6431 

9. 7924 

28774 

3.9313 

.00106496 

2949.953 

692502.05 

940 

883600 

830584000 

30.6594 

9.7959 

28820 

3.9321 

.00106383 

2953.095 

693977.82 

941 

885481 

833237621 

30.6757 

9.7993 

28866 

3.9329 

.00106270 

2956.236 

695455.15 

942 

887364 

835896888 

30.6920 

9. 8028 

28912 

3. 9338 

.00106157 

2959.378 

696934.06 

943 

889249 

838561807 

30.7083 

9.8063 

28958 

3.9346 

.00106045 

2962.519 

698414.53 

944 

891136 

841232384 

30.7246 

9. 8097 

29004 

3. 9354 

.00105932 

2965.661 

699896.58 

945 

893025 

843908625 

30.7409 

9. 8132 

29050 

3. 9363 

.00105820 

2968.803 

701380.19 

946 

894916 

846590536 

30.7571 

9. 8167 

29096 

3. 9371 

.00105708 

2971.944 

702865.38 

947 

896809 

849278123 

30.7734 

9. 8201 

29142 

3.9379 

.00105597 

2975.086 

704352.14 

948 

898704 1 

85 1971392 

30.7896 

9. 8236 

29 189 

3. 9388 

.00105485 

2978.227 

705840.47 

949 

900601 ! 

854670349 

30. 805b 

9. 8270 

29235 

3.9396 

.00105374 

2981.369 

707330.37 

9S0 

902500 

85737600C 

30.8221 

9.8305 

29231 

3.9404 

.00105263 

2984.611 

708821.84 

951 

904401 

860085351 

30.8383 

9.8339 

29327 

3. 9413 

.00105152 

2987.652 

710314.88 

952 

906304 

662801408 

30.8545 

9. 8374 

29374 

3. 9421 

.00105042 

2990.794 

71 1809.50 

953 

908209 

86552317/ 

30.8702 

9. 8408 

29420 

3.9429 

.00104932 

2993.935 

713305.68 

954 

9101 16 

368250664 

30.8869 

9.8443 

29466 

3. 9438 

.00104822 

2997.077 

714803.43 

955 

912025 

3/0983875 

30.9031 

9. 8477 

29513 

3. 9446 

.00104712 

3000.218 

71 6302.76 

956 

913936 

373722816 

30.9192 

9. 851 1 

29559 

3.9454 

.00104603 

3003.360 

71 7803.66 

957 

915849 

376467493 

30.9354 

9.8546 

29605 

3.9462 

.00104493 

3006.502 

719306.12 

958 

917764 

o7 92 17912 

30.9516 

9. 8580 

29652 

3. 9471 

.00104384 

3009.643 

720810.16 

959 

919681 

681974079 

30.9677 

1 9.8614 

29698 

3.9479 

.00104275 

301 2.785 

722315.77 

960 

921GOO 

3847360OC 

80.9839 

9.8648 

29745 

3 . 9487 

.00104167 

3016. 92E 

723822.96 

961 

923521 

387503681 

31.0000 

9. 8683 

29791 

3.9495 

.00104058 

3019.068 

725331.70 

962 

925444 

690277128 

31.0161 

9.8717 

29838 

3.9503 

,00103950 

3022.210 

726842.02 

963 

927369 

393056347 

31.0322 

9.8751 

29884 

3.9512 

.00103842 

3025.351 

728353.91 

964 

929296 

395841344 

31.0483 

9.8785 

29931 

3.9520 

.00103734 

3028.493 

729867.37 

965 

931225 

898632125 

3 1.0644 

9. 8819 

29977 

3.9528 

,00103627 

3031.634 

731382.40 

966 

933156 

901428696 

31.0805 

9. 8854 

30024 

3.9536 

.00103520 

3034.776 

732899.01 

967 

935089 

904231063 

31.0966 

9. 8888 

30070 

3.9544 

.00103413 

3037.918 

734417.18 

968 

937024 

907039232 

3 1. 1 127 

9. 8922 

30117 

3.9553 

.00103306 

3041.059 

735936.93 

969 

938961 

909853209 

31. 1288 

9. 8956 

30164 

3.9561 

.001031 99 

3044.201 

737458.24 

970 

9*0900 

31267300C 

31.1446 

9.8990 

30210 

3.9569 

.00103093 

3047 . 342 

738981.13 

971 

942841 

91549861 I 

; 31. 1609 

9. 9024 

30257 

3.9577 

.00102987 

3050.484 

740505.59 

972 

944784 

91 8330048 

31. 1769 

9. 9058 

30304 

3.9585 

.00102881 

3053.625 

742031.62 

973 

946729 

921167317 

31. 1929 

9. 9092 

30351 

3.9593 

.00102775 

3056.767 

743559.22 

974 

948676 

924010424 

31.2090 

9. 9126 

30398 

3.9602 

.00102669 

3059.909 

745088.39 

975 

950625 

1926859375 

3 1.2250 

9. 9160 

30444 

3.9610 

,00102564 

3063.050 

746619. 13 

976 

952576 

929714176 

31.2410 

9. 9 J 94 

30491 

3.9618 

,00102459 

3066.192 

748151.44 

977 

954529 

932574833 

31.2570 

9. 9227 

30538 

3.9626 

.00102354 

3069.333 

749685.32 

978 

956484 

935441352 

3 1. 2730 

9. 9261 

30585 

3.9634 

.00102249 

3072.475 

751220.78 

979 

958441 

938313739 

31.2890 

9. 9295 

30632 

3.9642 

.001021 45 

3075.617 

752757.80 

980 

960400 

941192000 

31.305C 

9.9329 

30679 

3.8650 

,00102041 

3078. 7S8 

754296.40 

981 

962361 

944076141 

31.3209 

9. 9363 

30726 

3.9658 

,00101937 

3081 .900 

1755836.59 

982 

964324 

946966168 

31.3369 

9. 9396 

30773 

3.9666 

.00101833 

3085.041 

757378.30 

983 

966289 

949862087 

31.3528 

9. 9430 

30820 

3.9674 

.00101729 

3088.183 

758921.61 

984 

968256 

952763904 

31.3688 

9. 9464 

30867 

3.9682 

,00101626 

3091 .325 

760466.48 

985 

970225 

955671625 

31.3847 

9. 9497 

30914 

3.9691 

.00101523 

3094.466 

762012.93 

986 

972196 

958585256 

31.4006 

9.9531 

30961 

3.9699 

.00101420 

3097.608 

763560.95 

987 

974169 

961504803 

31.4166 

9.9565 

31008 

3.9707 

.00101317 

3100.749 

765110.54 

988 

976144 

964430272 

31.4325 

9.9598 

31055 

3.971 5 

.00101215 

3103.891 

766661.70 

989 

978121 

967361669 

31.4484 

9.9632 

31 102 

3.9723 

.001011 12 3107 .033 : 

768214. 44 
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AT 


AT3 

vOv 

3 

Vs 

JfS/2 

5 

Viv 

1 

2V 

| Circle (JS - D) 

Circum. 

Area 

990 

930100 

970299000 

31.4643 

9.9666 

311SO 

3.9731 

.00101010 

3110.174 

760768. 74 

991 1 

982081 

973242271 

31 .4802 

9.9699 

31197 

3.9739 

.00100908 

31 13.316 

771324. 61 

992 

984064 

976191488 

31 .4960 

9.9733 

3 1244 

3.9747 

.00100806 

31 16.457 

772882. 06 

993 

986049 

97914665 7 

31 .5119 

9.9766 

3 1291 

3.9755 

.00100705 

31 19.599 

774441. 07 

994 

988036 

982107784 

31 .5278 

9.9800 

3 1339 

i 3.9763 

.00100604 

3122.740 

776001. 66 

995 

990025 

985074875 

31 .5436 

9.9833 

3 1386 

3.9771 

. 00100503 

3125.882 

777563. 82 

996 

992016 

988047936 

31 .5595 

9.9866 

3 1433 

3.9779 

. 00100402 

3129.024 

779127.54 

997 

994009 

9910269731 

31 .5753 

9.9900 

3 1480 

3.9787 

. 00100301 

3132.165 

780692.84 

998 

996004 

99401 1992 

31 .591 1 

9.9933 

31528 

3.9795 

. 00100200 

3135.307 

782259.71 

999 

998001 

997002999 

31 .6070 

9.9967 

31575 

3.9803 

.00100100 

3138.448 

783828. 15 

1000 

1000000 

1000000000 

31 . 6228 

10.0000 

31623 

3.9811 

. 00100000 

3141.593 

785398.16 


CIRCTJIAR ARCS, CHORDS, SEGMENTS AND SECTORS 
^Notation. — A. — central angle, degrees; C — chord of arc; c «■ chord of 1/2 arc; J> = diameter; 
G = area of segment; H = rise of arc ox height of segment; U = length of arc; R « radius; 
S = area of sector. 

L (exact) = 2*72 A/3 60 — 0.01 745322 A 

L (approx.) = (8c - H/3 =* ((2c X 10H)/(60i) ~ 27A)* -f 2c 
» K V / C 2 - f 4i? 2 x 10H 2 ) / (15C 2 4- 33 if*) } -b 2c 
C - 2V / c 2 — H 2 * - vg - (D - 2if )a - (8c — 3 L) ■ 2 ViZ 2 — (.fZ - if) 2 — 2\/(D- H] X 
C/2 * V if X (23 — if); c « 1 / 2 VC 2 — 4if 2 = Vi) X H» (3Z + C)/S 
D = cVH « (I/4 O'* H- H*)/H 

g — c 2 /D - 1/2 C O -\Zp2- C 2 ) when H <R; = l/ 2 ( 2 > + Vi ) 2 — < 5 ) - Vc 2 — 1/4 C 2 when H > R 
Q =m S — 1/2 Ca/d 2 — 1/4 ( 7 2 when (7 < semi-circle; ** jS -f 1/2 ( 7 V Z 2 2 — 1/4 C 2 -when 8 > semi-circle 
- S - (C7/2) (12 — H) « 1/2 l(i - C) (D/2) -f CH} 

5 = 1/2 Die = *-A2ZV360«= (t« 2/360) X 2[sin _1 {(C/2)/fi}]; iZ = (C* ■ 


Table 5. Circular Arcs, Chords, and Segments. Radius = 1 


Central 
Angle in 
Degrees 

Arc | 

Chord, 

Length 

C 

if 

c 

Area oi 
Seg- 
ment* 

G 

Centra 1 
Angle in 
Degrees 

Are 

Chord, 

Length 

C 

if 

c 

Area of 
Seg- 
ment* 

G 

Length 

L 

Rise 

H 

Length 

L 

Rise 

if 

l 

0.0175 

0.0000 

0.0 175 

0. 0022 

0.00000 

31 

0.5411 

0.0364 

0.5345 

0.0680 

0.01301 

2 

.0349 

.0002 

.0349 

. 0044 

.00000 

32 

.5585 

.0387 

.5513 

.0703 

.0 1429 

3 

.0524 

.0003 

.0524 

. 0066 

.00001 

33 

.5760 

.0412 

.5680 

.0725 

.0 1566 

4 

.0698 

.0006 

.0698 

. 0087 

.00003 

34 

.5934 

.0437 

.5847 

.0747 

.01711 

5 

.0873 

.0010 

.0872 

. 0109 

.00006 

35 

.6109 

.0463 

.6014 

.0770 

.0 1864 

6 

. 1047 

.0014 

.1047 

. 0131 

.000 10 

36 

.6283 

.0489 

.6180 

.0792 

.02027 

7 

. 1222 

.0019 

.1221 

. 0153 

.000 15 

37 

.6458 

.0517 

. 6346 

.0814 

.02198 

8 

. 1396 

.0024 

.1395 

. 0175 

.00023 

38 

.6632 

.0545 

.65! 1 

.0837 

.02378 

9 

. 1571 

.0031 

.1569 

.0196 

.00032 

39 

.6807 

.0^74 

.6676 

.0659 

.02568 

10 

.1745 

.0038 

.1743 

.0218 

. 00044 

40 

.6981 

.0603 

.6840 

.0882 

.03767 

11 

. 1920 

.0046 

.1917 

.0240 

.00059 

41 

.7156 

.0633 

.7004 

.0904 

.02976 

12 

.2094 

.0055 

.209 1 

. 0262 

.00076 

42 

.7330 

.0664 

.7167 

.0927 

.03195 

13 

.2269 

.0064 

.2264 

. 0284 

.00097 

43 

.7505 

.0696 

.7330 

.0949 

.03425 

14 

.2443 

.0075 

.2437 

.0306 

.001 21 

44 

.7679 

.0728 

.7492 

.0972 

.03664 

15 

.2618 

.0086 

.261 1 

.03 28 

.00149 

45 

.7854 

.0761 

. 7654 

.0995 

.039 15 

16 

.2793 

.0097 

.2783 

.0350 

.00181 

46 

.8029 

.0795 

.781 5 

. 1017 

.04176 

17 

.2967 

.01 10 

.295 6 

. 0372 

.00217 

47 

. 8203 

.0829 

.7975 

. 1040 

.04448 

18 

.3142 

.0123 

.3129 

. 0394 

.00257 

48 

. 8378 

.0865 

.8135 

. 1063 

.04731 

19 

.3316 

.0137 

.3301 

.0415 

.00302 

49 

.8552 

.0900 

.8294 

. 1086 

.05025 

20 

.3491 

.0152 

.3473 

.0437 

.00352 

50 

8727 

.0937 

.8452 

.1108 

.05831 

21 

.3665 

.0167 

.3645 

.0459 

.00408 

51 

. 8901 

.0974 

.8610 

. 1131 

.05649 

22 

.3840 

.0184 

.3816 

. 0481 

.00468 

52 

.9076 

. 1012 

.8767 

.1154 

.05978 

23 

.4014 

.0201 

.3987 

.0503 

.00535 

53 

.9250 

. 1051 

.8924 

.1177 

.063 19 

24 

.4189 

.0219 

.4158 

. 0526 

.00607 

54 

. 9425 

. 1090 

1 . 908C 

1 .1200 

.06673 

25 

.4363 

.0237 

.4329 

. 0548 

.00686 

53 

. 9599 

.1130 

1 .9235 

1 . 1223 

.07039 

26 

.4538 

.0256 

.4499 

1 .0570 

.00771 

56 

. 9774 

.1171 

.9389 

» . 1247 

.074 17 

27 

.47 12 

.0276 

.4669 

» .0592 

1 .00862 

57 

. 9848 

. 1212 

» .9543 

i . 1270 

i .07808 

28 

.4887 

.0297 

.4838 

1 .0614 

.00961 

55 

1. 01 23 

. 1254 

1 .969* 

, . 1293 

- .08212 

29 

.5061 

.03 19 

.5008 

i .0636 

1 .01067 

59 

1. 0297 

. 1 296 

» .984* 

1 .13 16 

> .08629 

30 

.5236 

.0341 

. S17€ 

1 .0658 

i .01180 

60 

1.0472 

.1340 

> 1 ,000( 

) . 1340 

> .09059 


’♦‘Area of segment of any radius = factor G X square of radius 


II — 38 
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ARCS, CHORDS AND SEGMENTS 


Table 5. — Circular Arcs, Chords and Segments — Continued 


Central 
Angle in 
Degrees 

Arc 

Chord, 

Length 

C 

B 

C 

Area of 
Seg- 
ment * 
G 

Central 
Angle in 
Degrees 

Arc 

Chord, 

Length 

C 

Hr 

c 

Area of 
Seg- 
ment* 
G 

Length 

L 

Rise 

H 

Length 

L 

Rise 

H 

61 

i .0647 

0.1384 

1. 015 

0. 1363 

0.09502 

1 21 

2. 1118 

0. 5076 

1.741 

0. 2916 

0.62734 

62 

1 .0821 

.1428 

1.030 

. 1387 

.09958 

122 

2. 1293 

.5152 

I .749 

. 2945 

.64063 

63 

1 .0996 

.1474 

1.045 

. 1410 

.10428 

123 

2. 1468 

.5228 

1 .7 58 

. 2975 

.65404 

64 

l .1170 

.1520 

1.060 

. 1434 

. 10911 

124 

2. 1642 

.5305 

1 .766 

.3004 

.66759 

65 

1.1345 

.1566 

1.075 

. 1457 

. 1 1408 

125 

2. 1817 

.5383 

1 .774 

. 3034 

.68125 

66 

1.1519 

,1£13 

1.089 

. 1481 

.1 1919 

126 

2. 1991 

. 5460 

1 .782 

.3064 

.69505 

67 

I .1694 

.1661 

1.104 

. 1505 

.12443 

127 

2. 2166 

.5538 

I .790 

.3094 

.70897 

68 

1.1868 

.1710 

1.118 

. 1529 

.129 82 

1 28 

2. 2340 

. 5616 

1 .798 

.3124 

.72301 

69 

1 .2043 

.1759 

1.133 

. 1553 

. 13535 

129 

2. 2515 

.5695 

1.805 

.3155 

.73716 

70 

1.2217 

.1808 

1.147 

.1576 

.14102 

130 

2,2689 

.6774 

1.813 

.3185 

.75144 

71 

I .2392 

.1859 

1. 161 

. 1601 

. 14683 

131 

2. 2864 

. 5853 

1 .820 

.3216 

.76584 

72 

1 .2566 

.1910 

1. 176 

. 1625 

. 15279 

132 

2. 3038 

. 5933 

1 .827 

.3247 

.78034 

73 

1 .2741 

.1961 

1. 190 

. 1649 

.15889 

133 

2. 3213 

. 6013 

1 .834 

.3278 

.79497 

74 

1 .2915 

.2014 

1.204 

. 1673 

.165 14 

134 

2. 3387 

. 6093 

1.841 

.3309 

.80970 

75 

1 .3090 

.2066 

1.218 

. 1697 

. 17154 

135 

2. 3562 

.6173 

1.848 

.334 1 

.82454 

76 

1 .3265 

.2120 

1.231 

. 1722 

. 17808 

136 

2. 3736 

. 6254 

1 .854 

.3373 

.83949 

77 

l .3439 

.2174 

1.245 

.1746 

. 18477 

137 

2. 3911 

. 6335 

1 .861 

.3404 

.85455 

78 

1 .3614 

.2229 

1.259 

. 1771 

. 19160 

138 

2. 4086 

. 6416 

I .867 

.3436 

.86971 

79 

1 .3788 

2284 

1.272 

.1795 

. 19859 

139 

2. 4260 

. 6498 

1 .873 

.3469 

.88497 

80 

1.3963 

.2340 

1.286 

.1820 

.20573 

140 

2.4435 

.6580 

1.879 

.3501 

.90034 

8! 

1 .4137 

.2396 

1.299 

.1845 

.21301 

141 

2. 4609 

. 6662 

1 .885 

.3534 

.91580 

82 

l .4312 

.2453 

1.312 

.1869 

.22045 

142 

2. 4784 

. 6744 

1,891 

.3566 

.93135 

83 

1 .4486 

.2510 

1.325 

. 1894 

.22804 

143 

2. 4958 

.6827 

1.897 

.3599 

.94700 

84 

1 .4661 

.2569 

1.338 

.1919 

. 23578 

144 

2. 5133 

. 6910 

1 .902 

.3633 

.96274 

85 

1 .4835 

.2627 

1.351 

.1944 

.24367 

145 

2. 5307 

. 6993 

1 .907 

.3666 

.97858 

86 

1.5010 

.2686 

1.364 

.1970 

.25171 

146 

2. 5482 

.7076 

1 .913 

.3700 

.99449 

87 

1 .5184 

.2746 

1.3 77 

.1995 

.25990 

147 

2. 5656 

.7160 

1 .918 

.3734 

1.0105 

88 

1 .5359 

.2807 

1.389 

.2020 

. 26825 

148 

2. 5831 

. 7244 

1 .923 

.3768 

1.0266 

89 

1 .5533 

.2867 

1.402 

.2046 

.27675 

149 

2. 6005 

. 7328 

1 .927 

.3802 

1.0428 

90 

1.5708 

.2929 

1.414 

.2071 

.28540 

ISO 

2.6180 

.7412 

1.932 

.3837 

1.0590 

91 

1 .5882 

.2991 

1.427 

.2097 

. 29420 

151 

2. 6354 

. 7496 

1 .936 

.387 1 

1.0753 

92 

1 .6057 

.3053 

1 . 439 

.2122 

. 303 16 

152 

2. 6529 

. 7581 

1 .941 

.3906 

1.0917 

93 

1 .6232 

.3116 

1.451 

.2148 

.31226 

153 

2. 6704 

. 7666 

1 .945 

.3942 

1. 1082 

94 

I .6406 

.3180 

1.463 

.2174 

.32152 

154 

2. 6878 

. 7750 

1 .949 

.3977 

1.1247 

95 

1 .6581 

.3244 

1.475 

.2200 

.33093 

155 

2. 7053 

. 7836 

1 .953 

.4013 

1.1413 

96 

1 .6755 

.3309 

1.486 

. 2226 

.34050 

156 

2. 7227 

. 7921 

1 .956 

.4049 

1. 1580 

97 

1 .6930 

.3374 

1.498 

.2252 

.35021 

157 

2. 7402 

. 8006 

1 .960 

.4085 

1.1747 

98 

1 .7104 

.3439 

*1. 509 

.2279 

. 36008 

158 

2. 7576 

. 8092 

1 .963 

.4122 

1.1915 

99 

1 .7279 

.3506 

1.521 

.2305 

.37009 

159 

2. 7751 

. 8178 

1 .967 

.4158 

1.2084 

100 

1.7453 

.3572 

1.532 

.2332 

. 380126 

160 

2.7925 

.8264 

1,970 

.4195 

1,2253 

101 

1 .7628 

.3639 

1. 543 

.2358 

. 39058 

161 1 

2. 8100 

. 8350 

I .973 

. 4233 

1.2422 

102 

I .7802 

.3707 

1. 554 

.2385 

. 40104 

162 

2. 8274 

. 8436 

1 .975 

. 4270 

1.2592 

103 

1 .7977 

.3775 

1. 565 

.2412 

. 4 1 1 66 

163 

2. 8449 

. 8522 

1 .978 

. 4308 

1.2763 

104 

1 .8151 

.3843 

J. 576 

.2439 

.42242 

164 

2. 8623 

. 8668 

1 .981 

. 4346 

1.2934 

105 

1 .8326 

.3912 

I. 587 

.2466 

. 43333 

165 

2. 8798 

. 8695 

1 .983 

. 4385 

1.3105 

106 

1 .8500 

.3982 

l. 597 

.2493 

. 44439 

166 

2. 8972 

| .8781 

1 .985 

. 4424 

1 .3277 

107 

1 .8675 

.4052 

I. 608 

.2520 

. 45560 

167 

2. 9147 

.8868 

1 .987 

. 4463 

1.3449 

108 

I .8850 

.4122 

1 . 61 8 

.2548 

. 46695 

168 

2. 9322 

. 8955 

1 .989 

. 4502 

1 .3621 

109 

1 .9024 

.4193 

1. 628 

.2575 

. 47844 

169 

2. 9496 

. 9042 

1 .991 

. 4542 

1 .3794 

110 

1.9199 

.4264 

1. 638 

.2603 

. 49008 

170 

2.9671 

.9128 

1.992 

.4582 

1.3967 

111 

1 .9373 

.4336 

1. 648 

.2631 

. 50187 

171 

2. 9845 

.9215 

1 .994 

. 4622 

1 .4140 

112 

1 .9548 

.4408 

1 . 658 

.2659 

.51379 

172 

3. 0020 

. 9302 

I .995 

. 4663 

1 .4314 

113 

I .9722 

.4481 

1. 668 

.2687 

. 52586 

173 

3. 0194 

. 9390 

l .996 

. 4704 

1 .4488 

114 

1 .9897 

.4554 

1 . 677 

.2715 

. 53806 

174 

3.0369 

. 9477 

1 .997 

. 4745 

1.4662 

115 

2.0071 

.4627 

1. 687 

.2743 

. 55041 

175 

3.0543 

.9564 

1 .998 

. 4786 

1.4836 

116 

2.0246 

.4701 

1. 696 

.2772 

. 56289 

176 

3.0718 

.9651 

1 .9988 

. 4828 

1 .5010 

117 

2.0420 

.4775 

1. 705 

.2800 

. 57551 

177 

3.0892 

.9738 

1 .9993 

. 4871 

1 .5184 

118 

2.0595 

.4850 

1. 714 

.2829 

. 58827 

178 

3. 1067 

.9825 

1 .9997 

. 4913 

I .5359 

119 

2.0769 

.4925 

11. 723 

.2858 

. 601 16 

179 

3. 1241 

.9913 

1 .9999 

. 4957 

1 .5533 

120 1 

2.0944 

.5000 

1.732 

.2887 

.61419 

180 

3.1416 

1.0000 

2 .000 

. 5000 

1.5708 


* Area of segment of any radius = factor G X square of radius 
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Table 6. — Areas of Segments of a Circle 

Area » F X £> 2 "where segment < semicircle; = 1/^vD- — (area of segment of rise h). H = rh 
or height of segment; D — diam. of circle; F = factor corresponding to H/D. A =» (JD — 2T) 


H/D 


H/D 

F 

H/D 

F 

H/D 

F 

H/D 

F 

H/D 

* 

I*IVM 

•JHUl* 1 11 

msm 

MH 

m 

0.06683 


rjwfKCTjv 

mm 

WltatfiEd 

mm 

HEMS 

.001 


.071 

.02468 

. 141 

.06753 

.211 


.281 

. 1 8092 

.351 

. 24593 

.002 

EMU 

.072 


. 142 

.06822 

.212 

. 12153 

.282 

.18182 

.352 

. 24689 

.003 

.00022 | 

.073 

.02571 

. 143 

.06892 

.213 

. 12235 

.283 

. 1 8272 

.353 

. 24784 

.004 

.00034 

.074 

.02624 

.144 

. 06963 

.214 

. 12317 

.284 

. 1 8362 

.354 

. 24880 

.005 


.075 

.02676 

.145 

. 07033 

.215 

.12399 

.285 

. I 8452 

.355 

. 24976 

.006 

■lililiLVl 

. 076 

.02729 

. 146 

.07103 

.216 

. 12481 

.286 

. 1 8542 

.256 

.25071 

.007 

.00078 

.077 

.02782 

. 147 

.07174 

.217 

. 12563 

.287 

. 1 8633 

.357 

.25167 

.008 

.00095 

.078 

.02836 

.148 

. 07245 

.218 

. 12646 

.288 

. 1 8723 

.358 

.25263 

.009 

.00113 

.079 

.02889 

.149 

.07316 

.219 

. 12729 

.289 

.18814 

.359 

.25359 

.01 

Kitii 

.08 

.02943 

. 15 

. 07387 

.22 

.128! 1 

.29 

. 1 8905 

.36 

.25455 

.011 

Ei IE J 

.081 

.02998 

. 151 

. 07459 

.221 

. 12894 

.291 

. 1 8996 

.361 

.25551 

■LIU 

Hill 

.082 

?03053 

. 152 

.07531 

.222 

. 12977 

.292 

. 1 9086 

.362 

. 25647 

.013 

.00197 

.083 

.03108 

. 153 

.07603 

.223 

. 13060 

.293 

.19177 

.363 

. 25743 

.014 

.00220 

.084 

.03163 

. 154 

. 07675 

.224 

. 13144 

.294 

.19268 

.364 

.25839 

.015 

■it mzm 

.085 

.03219 

.155 

.07747 

.225 

. 13227 

.295 

.19360 

.365 

.25936 

.016 

ESH 

.086 

.03275 

. 156 

.07819 

.226 

. 1331 1 

.296 

.19451 

.366 

.26032 

.017 

.00294 

.087 

.03331 

. 157 

.07892 

.227 

.13395 

.297 

. I 9542 

.367 

.26128 

.018 


.088 

.03387 

. 158 

. 07965 

.228 

. 13478 

.298 

. 1 9634 

.368 

.26225 

.019 

.00347 

.089 

.03444 

. 159 

''iH 

.229 

. 13562 

.299 

. 1 9725 

.369 

.26321 

.02 

.00375 

.09 

.03501 

. 16 

.08111 

.23 

. 13646 

.3 

.19817 

.37 

.26418 

.021 

RmiEi 

. 091 

.03559 

. 161 

.08185 

.231 

. 13731 

.301 

. 1 9908 

.371 

.26514 

.022 

.00432 

.092 

.03616 

. 162 

.08258 

.232 

. 13815 

.302 

.20000 

.372 

.26611 

.023 


.093 

.03674 

. 163 

.08332 

.233 


.303 

.20092 

.373 

.26708 

.024 

.00492 

.094 

.03732 

. 164 

.08406 

.234 

. 13984 

.304 

.20184 

.374 

.26805 

.025 


.095 

.03791 

. 165 

.08480 

.235 

. 14069 

.305 

.20276 

.375 

.26901 

.026 

.00555 

.096 

.03850 

. 166 

.08554 

.236 

. 14154 

.306 

.20368 

.376 

.26998 

.027 


.097 

.03909 

. 167 

.08629 

.237 

. 14239 

.307 

.20460 

.377 

.27095 

.028 

* tl 

.098 

.03968 

. 168 

.08704 

.238 

. 14324 

.308 

.20553 

.378 

.27192 

.029 

K> H 

.099 

.04028 

. 169 

.08779 

.239 

.14409 

.309 


.3 79 

.27289 

.03 

.00687 

.1 

.04087 

. 17 

.08854 

.24 

. 14494 

.31 

.20738 

.38 

.27386 

,031 

■DIMM 

.101 

.04148 

. 171 

.08929 

.241 

. 14580 

.311 

.20830 

.381 

.27483 

.032 

.00756 

. 102 

.04208 

. 172 

.09004 

.242 

. 14666 

.312 

.20923 

.382 

.27580 

.033 

.00791 

.103 

.04269 

. 173 

.09080 

.243 

. 14751 

.313 

.21015 

.383 

.27678 

.034 

.00827 

.104 

.04330 

. 174 

.09155 

.244 

. 14837 

.314 

.21108 

.384 

.27775 

.035 

BFmgl 

.105 

.04391 

.175 

.09231 

.245 

. 14923 

.315 

.21201 

.385 

.27872 

.036 

Kippiiil 

.106 

.04452 

. 176 

.09307 

.246 

immu 

.316 

.21294 

. 386 

.27969 

.037 

.00938 

.107 

.04514 

. 177 

.09384 

.247 

. 15095 

.317 

.21387 

. 387 

.28067 

.038 

.00976 

.108 

.04576 

. 178 

.09460 

.248 

. 15182 

.318 

.21480 

.388 

.28164 

.039 

.01015 

.109 

.04638 

. 179 

.09537 

.249 

. 15268 

.319 

.21573 

.389 

.28262 

.04 

.01054 

.11 

.04701 

. 18 

.09613 

.25 

. 15355 

.32 

.21667 

.39 

.28359 

.041 

.01093 

.111 

.04763 

. 181 

.09690 

.251 

. 15441 

.321 

.21760 

.391 

.28457 

.042 

.01 133 

.112 

.04826 

. 182 

.09767 

.252 

. 15528 

.322 

.21853 

.392 

.28554 

.043 

.01 173 

.113 

.04889 

. 183 

.09845 

.253 

. 15615 

.323 

.21947 

.393 

.28652 

.044 

.01214 

.114 

.04953 

."184 

.09922 

.254 

. 15702 

.324 

.22040 

.394 

.28750 

.045 

.01255 

.115 

.05016 

. 185 

.10000 

.255 

. 15789 

.325 

.22134 

.395 

.28848 

.046 

.01297 

.116 

.05080 

. 186 

.10077 

.256 

. 15876 

.326 

.22228 

. 396 

.28945 

.047 

.01339 

.117 

.05145 

. 187 j 

.10155 

.257 

. 15964 

.327 

.22322 

. 397 

.29043 

.048 

.01382 

.118 

.05209 

. 188 

.10233 

.258 

. 16051 

.328 

.22415 

. 398 

.29141 

.049 

.01425 

.119 

.05274 

. 189 

.10312 

.259 

. 16139 

.329 

.22509 

.399 

.29239 

.05 

.01468 

.12 

.05338 

. 19 1 

.10390 

.26 

. 16226 

.33 

.22603 

. 4 

.29337 

.051 

.01512 

.121 

.05404 

. 191 

.10469 

.261 

. 16314 

.331 

.22697 

.401 

.29435 

.052 

.01556 

.122 

.05469 

. 192 

.10547 

.262 

. 16402 

.332 

.22792 

.402 

.29533 

.053 

.01601 

.123 

.05535 

. 193 

.10626 

.263 

. 16490 

.333 

.22886 

.403 

.29631 

.054 

.01646 

.124 

.05600 

. 194 

.10705 

.264 

. 16578 

.334 

.22980 

. 404 

.29729 

.055 

.01691 

.125 

.05666 

. 195 

.10784 

.265 

. 16666 

.335 

.23074 

. 405 

.29827 

.056 

.01737 

.126 

.05733 

. 196 

.10564 

.266 

. 16755 

.336 

.23169 

. 406 

.29926 

.057 

.01783 

.127 

.05799 

. 197 

.10943 

.267 

. 16843 

.337 

.23263 

. 407 

.30024 

.058 

.01830 

.128 

.05866 

. 198 

.1 1023 

.268 

. 16932 

.338 

.23358 

. 408 

.30122 

.059 

.01877 

.129 

.05933 

. 199 

.1 1102 

.269 

. 17020 

.339 

.23453 

.409 

.30220 

.06 

.01924 

.13 

.06000 

. 2 

.1 11 82 

.27 

. 17109 

.34 

.23547 

.41 

.30319 

.061 

.01972 

.131 

.06067 

. 201 

.1 1262 

,27 1 

. 17198 

.341 

.23642 

.411 

.30417 

.062 

. 02020 

.132 

.06135 

. 202 

.1 1343 

.272 

. 17287 

.342 

.23737 

.412 

.305 16 

.063 

. 02068 

.133 

.06203 

. 203 

.11423 

.273 

. 17376 

.343 

.23832 

. 413 

.30614 

.064 

.02117 

.134 

.06271 

.204 

.1 1504 

.274 

. 17465 

.344 

.23927 

.414 

.30712 

.065 

.02166 

.135 

.06339 

.205 

.11584 

.275 

.17554 

.345 

.24022 

.415 

.30811 

.066 

.02215 

,136 

.06407 

.206 

.1 1665 

.276 

. 17644 

.346 

.24117 

.416 

.30910 

.067 

.02265 

.137 

.06476 

.207 

.1 1746 

.277 

. 17733 

.347 

.24212 

.417 

.31008 

!068 

.02315 

.138 

.06545 

.208 

.1 1827 

.278 

. 17823 

.348 

.24307 

.418 

.31107 

.069 

. 02366 

.139 

.06614 

.209 

.1 1908 

.279 

. 17912 

.349 

.24403 

.419 

.31205 


( Table continued on. following page) 
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Table 10. — Circumferences and Areas of Circles — Diameters in Deet and Inches 

Circumferences in feet; areas in square feet 


Diameter, inches 


C -P 
e} % 

0 1 

1 1 

2 1 

3 j 

... .4 . 1 

I 5 

1 6 j 

7 | 

8 1 

9 1 

10 | 

! n 

P^ 

Circumference 

0 

O.OOUO 

0.2618 

0.5236 

0.7854 

1 .0472 

1 .3090 

1 .5708 

1.8326 

2.0944 

2.3562 

2 . 6 1 au 

2.8798 

l 

3.1416 

3.4034 

3.6653 

3.9270 

4.1877 

4.4507 

4.7124 

4.9741 

5.2361 

5.4978 

5.7595| 

6.0215 

2 

6.2832 

6.5450 

6.8069 

7.0686 

7.3293 

7.5923 

7 .8540 

8.1157 

8.3777 

8.6394 

8.9011 

9.1631 

3 

9.4248 

9.6866 

9.9485 

10.210 

10.471 

10.734 

10.996 

11.257 

11.519 

11.781 

12.043 

12.305 

4 

12.566 

12.828 

13.090 

13.352 

13.613 

13,875 

14.137 

14.399 

14.661 

14.923 

15.184 I 

15.446 

5 

15.708 

15.970 

16.232 

16.493 

16.754 

17.017 

17.279 

17.540 

17.802 

18.064 

18.326 ! 

18.588 

6 

18.850 

19.111 

19.373 

19.635 

19.896 

20.159 

20.420 

20.682 

20.944 

21 .206 

21.467 | 

21.729 

7 

21.991 

22.253 

22.515 

22.777 

23.037 

23.300 

23.562 

23.824 

24.086 

24.347 

24.609 

24.871 

8 

25. 133 

25.395 

25.656 

25.918 

26.179 

26.442 

26 .704 

26.965 

27.227 

27.489 

27.751 

28.013 

9 

28.274 

28.536 

28.798 

29.060 

29.320 

29.583 

29.845 

30. 107 

30.369 

30.631 

30.892 

31. 154 

10 

31.416 

31.678 

31 .940 

32.201 

32.462 

32.725 

32 .987 

33.248 

33.510 

33.772 

34.034 

34.296 

11 i 

34.557 

34.819 

35.081 

35.343 

35.604 

35.867 

36.128 

36.390 

36.652 

36.914 

37.175 

37.437 

12 

37.699 

37.961 

38.223 

38.484 

38.745 

39.008 

39 .270 

39.532 

39.794 

40.055 

40.317 

40.579 

13 

40.841 

41.102 

41 .364 

41.626 

41.887 

42.150 

42.411 

42.673 

42.935 

43.197 

43.459 

43.721 

14 

43.982 

44.244 

44.506 

44.768 

45.028 

45.291 

45.553 

45.815 

46.077 

46.338 

46.600 

46.862 

15 

47. 124 

47.386 

47.648 

47.909 

48.170 

48.433 

48.695 

48.956 

49.218 

49.480 

49.742 

50.004 

16 

50.265 

50.527 

50.789 

51.051 

51.312 

51.575 

51 .836 

52.098 

52.360 

52.622 

52.883 

53. 145 

17 

53.407 

53.669 

53.931 

54. 192 

54.453 

54.716 

54.978 

55.240 

55.502 

55.763 

56.025 

56.287 

18 

56.549 

56.810 

57.072 

57.334 

57.595 

57.858 

58.119 

58.381 

58.643 

58.905 

59.167 

59.429 

19 

59.690 

59.952 

60.214 

60.476 

60.736 

61 .000 

61 .261 

61.523 

61.785 

62.046 

62.308 

62.570 

20 

62.832 

63.094 

63.356 

63.617 

63.878 

64.141 

64.403 

64.664 

64.926 

65.188 

65.450 

65.712 

21 

65.973 

66.235 

66.497 

66.759 

67.020 

67.282 

67.544 

67.806 

68.068 

68.330 

68.591 

68.853 

22 

69.115 

69.377 

69.639 

69.900 

70.161 

70.424 

70.686 

70.947 

71.209 

71.471 

71.733 

71.995 

23 

72.257 

72.518 

72,780 

73.042 

73.303 

73.566 

73.827 

74.089 

74.351 

74.613 

74.874 

75. 136 

24 

75.398 

75.660 

75.922 

76.184 

76.444 

76.707 

76.969 

77.231 

77.493 

77.754 

78.016 

78.278 

25 

78.540 

78.802 

79.063 

79.325 

79.586 

79.849 

80.111 

80.372 

80.634 

80.896 

81.158 

81.420 

26 

81.681 

81.943 

82.205 

82.467 

82.727 

82.990 

83.252 

83.514 

83.776 

84.038 

84.299 

84.561 

27 

84.823 

85.085 

85.347 

85.608 

85.869 

86.132 

86.394 

86.655 

86.917 

87.179 

87.441 

87.703 

28 

87.9 65 

88.226 

88.488 

88.749 

89.011 

89.274 

89.535 

89.797 

90.059 

90.321 

90.582 

90.844 

29 

91.106 

91.367 

91.630 

91 .892 

92.152 

92.415 

92.677 

92.939 

93.201 

93.462 

93.724 

93.986 

30 

94.248 1 

i 94.509 

94.771 

95 033 

95.294 

95.557 

95.818 

96.080 

96.342 

96.604 

96.866 

97. 128 



17-46 NATURAL TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS 


Table 11. — Natural Trigonometrical Functions 


Beg. 

Min. 

Sine 

Covers 

Cosec 

Tan 

Cotan 

Secant 

Versin 

Cosine 



0 

0 

0.00000 

1.00000 

Infinite 

0.00000 

Infinite 

1,0000 

0.00000 

1 . ooooo 

90 

O 


15 

.00436 

.99564 

229 . 18 

.00436 

229.18 

1.0000 

. 0000 1 

.99999 


45 


30 

.00873 

.99127 

1 14.59 

.00873 

114.59 

1.0000 

.00004 

.99996 


30 


45 

.01309 

.98691 

76.397 

.01309 

76.390 

1.0001 

.00009 

.99991 


15 

1 

0 

.01745 

. 98255 

57.299 

.01745 

57.290 

1.0001 

.00015 

.99985 

89 

O 


15 

.02181 

.97819 

45.840 

.02182 

45.829 

1.0002 

.00024 

.99976 


45 


30 

.02618 

.97382 

38.202 

.02618 

38.188 

1.0003 

.00034 

.99966 


30 


45 

.03054 

.96946 

32.746 

.03055 

32.730 

1.0005 

.00047 

.99953 


15 

2 

0 

.03490 

.96510 

28.654 

.03492 

28.636 

1.0006 

.00061 

.99939 

88 

o 


15 

.03926 

.96074 

25.471 

.03929 

25.452 

1.0008 

.00077 

.99923 


45 


30 

.04362 

.95638 

22.926 

.04366 

22.904 

1.0009 

.00095 

.99905 


30 


45 

.04798 

.95202 

20.843 

.04803 

20.819 

1.00 11 

. 00 1 1 5 

.99885 


15 

3 

0 

.05234 

.94766 

19.107 

.05241 

19 . 081 

1.0014 

.00137 

.99863 

87 

O 


15 

.05669 

.94331 

17.639 

.05678 

17.611 

I. 0016 

.00 161 

.99839 


45 


30 

.06105 

.93895 

16.380 

.06116 

16.350 

1 .0019 

.00187 

.99813 


30 


45 

.06540 

. 93460 

15.290 

.06554 

15.257 

1,0021 

.00214 

.99786 


15 

4 

0 

.06976 

.93024 

14.336 

.06993 

14.301 

1.0024 

.00244 

.99755 

86 

O 


15 

.07411 

.92589 

13.494 

.07431 

13.457 

1 .0028 

.00275 

.99725 


45 


30 

.07846 

.92154 

12.745 

.07870 

12.706 

1 .0031 

.00308 

.99692 


30 


45 

.08281 

.91719 

12.076 

.08309 

12.035 

1 .0034 

.00343 

.99656 


15 

6 

0 

.08716 

.91284 

11.474 

.08749 

11.430 

1.0038 

. 00381 

.99519 

85 

O 


15 

.09150 

.90850 

10.929 

.09189 

10.883 

1 .0042 

.00420 

.99580 


45 


30 

.09585 

.90415 

10.433 

.09629 

10.385 

1 .0046 

.00460 

.99540 


30 


45 

.10019 

.89981 

9.9812 

.10069 

9.9310 

1 .0051 

.00503 

.99497 


15 

€ 

0 

.10453 

.89547 

9.5668 

.10510 

9 . 5144 

1.0055 

. 00548 

.99452 

84 

O 


15 

.10887 

.89113 

9.1855 

.10952 

9. 1309 

1 .0060 

.00594 

.99406 


45 


30 

.11320 

.88680 

8.8337 

.11393 

8.7769 

1 .0065 

.00643 

.99357 


30 


45 

.11754 

. 88246 

8.5079 

.11836 

8.4490 

1 .0070 

.00693 

.99307 


15 

7 

0 

.12187 

.87813 

8.2055 

.12278 

8.1443 

1.0075 

. 00745 

.99255 

33 

O 


15 

.12620 

.87380 

7.9240 

.12722 

7.8606 

l .0081 

.00800 

.99200 


45 


30 

.13053 

. 86947 

7.6613 

.13165 

7.5958 

1 .0086 

.00856 

.991 44 


30 


45 

.13485 

.86515 

7.4156 

.13609 

7.3479 

1 .0092 

.00913 

.99086 


15 

8 

0 

.13917 

. 86083 

7.1853 

.14054 

7.1154 

1.0098 

.00973 

. 99027 

82 

O 


15 

.14349 

.85651 

6.9690 

.14499 

6.8969 

1 .0105 

.01035 

.98965 


45 


30 

.14781 

.85219 

6.7655 

.14945 

6.6912 

1.0111 

.01098 

.98902 


30 


45 

.15212 

.84788 

6.5736 

.15391 

6.4971 

1 .0118 

.01 164 , 

.98836 


15 

9 

0 

.15643 

.84357 

6.3924 

.15838 

6.3138 

1.0125 

.01231 

- .98769 

81 

O 


15 

.16074 

.83926 

6.221 1 

.16286 

6. 1402 

1 .0132 

.01300 

.987 00 


45 


30 

.16505 

.83495 

6.0589 

.16734 

5.9758 

1 .0139 

.01371 

.98629 


30 


45 

.16935 

.83065 

5.9049 

.17183 

5.8197 

1 .0147 

.01444 

.985 56 


15 

10 

0 

.17365 

.82635 

5.7588 

.17633 

5.6713 

1.0154 

.01519 

. 98481 

80 

O 


15 

.17794 

.82206 

5.6198 

. 1 8083 

5.5301 

1 .0162 

.01596 

.98404 


45 


30 

.18224 

.81776 

5.4874 

.18534 

5.3955 

1 .0170 

.01675 

. 98325 


30 


45 

.18652 

.81348 

5.3612 

.18986 

5.2672 

1 .0179 

.01755 

.98245 


15 

11 

0 

.19081 

.80919 

5.2408 

.19438 

6.1446 

1.0187 

.01837 

.98163 

79 

0 


15 

.19509 

.80491 

5.1258 

.19891 

5. 0273 

1 .0196 

.01921 

. 980 79 


45 


30 

.19937 

.80063 

5.0 158 

.20345 

4. 9152 

1 .0205 

.02008 

. 97992 


30 


45 

.20364 

.79636 

4.9106 

.20800 

4. 8077 

1 .0214 

.02095 

. 97905 


15 

12 

0 

.20791 

.79209 

4.8097 

.21256 

4.7046 

1.0223 

.02185 

.97815 

78 

0 


15 

.21218 

.78782 

4.7130 

.21712 

4. 6057 

1 .0233 

.02277 

. 97723 


45 


30 

.21644 

.78356 

4.6202 

.22169 

4. 5107 

1 .0243 

.02370 

. 97630 


30 


45 

.22070 

.77930 

4.531 1 

.22628 

4. 41 94 

1 .0253 

.02466 

. 97534 


15 

13 

0 

. 22495 

.77505 

4.4454 

.23087 

4.3315 

1.0263 

.02563 

. 97437 

77 

0 


15 

.22920 

.77080 

4.3630 

.23547 

4. 2468 

1.0273 

.02662 

. 97338 


45 


30 

.23345 

.76655 

4.2837 

.24008 

4. 1653 

1 .0284 

.02763 

. 97237 


30 


45 

.23769 

.76231 

4.2072 

.24470 

4. 0867 

1 .0295 

.02866 

. 97134 


15 

14 

0 

.24192 

.75808 

4.1336 

.24933 

4.0103 

1.0306 

.02970 

. 97030 

76 

0 


15 

. 24615 

.75385 

4.0625 

.25397 

3. 9375 

1.031 7 

.03077 

. 96923 


45 


30 

. 25038 

.74962 

3. 9939 

. 25862 

3. 8667 

1.0329 

.03185 

. 968 15 


30 


45 

. 25460 

.74540 

3.9277 

. 26328 

3. 7983 

1.0341 

.03295 

. 96705 


15 

15 

0 

. 25882 

.74118 

3.8637 

. 26795 

3.7320 

1.0353 

.03407 

. 96593 

75 

0 



Cosine 

Yersin 

Secant 

Cotan 

Tan 

Cosec 

Covers 

Sine 

Deg. 

Min. 


From 75° to 90° read from bottom of table upwards. 



NATURAL TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS 17-47 


Table 11. — Natural Trigonometrical Functions — Continued 


Deg. 

Min. 

Sine 

Covers 

Cosec 

Tan 

Cotan 

Secant 

Versin 

Cosine 



15 

0 

0.25882 

0.74118 

3.8637 

0.23795 

3.7320 

1.0353 

0.03407 

0.96593 

75 

0 


15 

. 26303 

.73697 

3. 8018 

.27263 

3. 6680 

1.0365 

. 03521 

.96479 


45 


30 

. 26724 

.73276 

3. 7420 

.27 732 

3. 6059 

1.0377 

. 03637 

.96363 


30 


45 

.27144 

.72856 

3. 6840 

.28203 

3. 5457 

1.0390 

. 03754 

.96246 


15 

16 

0 

.27564 

.72436 

3.6280 

. 28674 

3. 4374 

1.0403 

.03874 

.96126 

74 

0 


15 

.27983 

.72017 

3.5736 

.29147 

3. 4308 

1.0416 

.03995 

.96005 


45 


30 

. 28402 

.71598 

3. 5209 

.29621 

3. 3759 

1.0429 

.04118 

.95882 


30 


45 

. 28820 

.71180 

3.4699 

.30096 

3.3226 

1.0443 

.04243 

.95757 


15 

17 

0 

. 29237 

.70763 

3.4203 

.30573 

3. 2709 

1.0457 

.04370 

.95630 

73 

0 


15 

.29654 

.70346 

3,3722 

.31051 

3. 2205 

! 1.0471 

.04498 

.95502 


45 


30 

.30070 

.69929 

3. 3255 

.31530 

3. 1716 

1.0485 

.04628 

.95372 


30 


45 

.30486 

.69514 

3.2801 

.32010 

3. 1240 

1.0500 

.04760 

.95240 


15 

18 

0 

. 30902 

.69098 

3.2361 

.32492 

3. 0777 

1.0515 

.04894 

.98106 

72 

0 


15 

.31316 

.68684 

3. 1932 

.32975 

3. 0326 

1.0530 

. €5030 

.94970 


45 


30 

.31730 

.68270 

3. 1515 

.33459 

2. 9887 

1 .0545 

.05168 

.94832 


30 


45 

.32144 

.67856 

3. 11 10 

.33945 

2. 9459 

1.0560 

.05307 

. 94693 


15 

19 

0 

. 32557 

.67443 

3.0715 

.34433 

2. 9042 

1.0576 

.05448 

.94552 

71 

0 


15 

.32969 

.67031 

3.0331 

.34921 

2. 8636 

1 .0592 

.05591 

. 94409 


45 


30 

.33381 

.66619 

2.9957 

.35412 

2. 8239 

1.0608 

.05736 

.94264 


30 


45 

.33792 

.66208 

2.9593 

.35904 

2. 7852 

I .0625 

.05882 

.94118 


15 

30 

0 

. 34202 

.65798 

2.9238 

. 36397 

2. 7475 

1.0642 

.06031 

. 93969 

70 

O 


15 

.3461 2 

.65388 

2.8892 

.36892 

2. 7106 

1.0659 

.06181 

.93819 


45 


30 

.35021 

.64979 

2.8554 

.37388 

2. 6746 

I .0676 

.06333 

. 93667 


30 


45 

.35429 

.64571 

2. 8225 

.37887 

2. 6395 

I .0694 

.06486 

.93514 


15 

31 

0 

.35837 

.64163 

2.7904 

.38386 

2. 6051 

1.0711 

.06642 

. 93358 

69 

O 


15 

.36244 

.63756 

2.7591 

.38888 

2. 5715 

1 .0729 

.06799 

.93201 


45 


30 

.36650 

.63350 

2. 7285 

.39391 

2. 5386 

1 .0748 

.06958 

. 93042 


30 


45 

! .37056 

.62944 

2.6986 

.39896 

2. 5065 

1.0766 

.071 19 

.92881 


15 

32 

0 

.37461 

.62539 

2.6695 

. 40403 

2.4751 

1.0785 

.07282 

.92718 

68 

O 


15 

.37865 

.62135 

2.6410 

.4091 1 

2. 4443 

I .0804 

.07446 

. 92554 


45 


30 

.38268 

.61732 

2.6131 

.41421 

2. 4142 

1 .0824 

.07612 

. 92388 


30 


45 

.38671 

.61329 

2.5859 

.41933 

2. 3847 

1.0844 

.07780 

. 92220 


15 

33 

0 

. 39073 

.60927 

2.5593 

.42447 

2. 3559 

1.0864 

.07950 

. 92050 

67 

O 


15 

.39474 

.60526 

2.5333 

.42963 

2. 3276 

1 .0884 

.08121 

.91879 


45 


30 

.39875 

.60125 

2.5078 

.43481 

2. 2998 

1 .0904 

.08294 

.91706 


30 


45 

.40275 

.59725 

2.4829 

.44001 

2. 2727 

1 .0925 

.08469 

.91531 


15 

34 

0 

. 40674 

.59326 

2.4586 

.44523 

2.2460 

1.0946 

.08645 

. 91355 

66 

O 


15 

.41072 

.58928 

2. 4348 

.45047 

2. 2199 

I .0968 

.08824 

.91 176 


45 


30 

.41469 

.58531 

2.41 14 

.45573 

2. 1943 

I .0989 

.09004 

.90996 


30 


45 

.41866 

.58134 

2.3886 

.46 101 

2. 1692 

I .101 1 

.091 86 

. 90814 


15 

35 

O 

. 42262 

.57738 

2.3662 

.46631 

2. 1445 

1.1034 

.09369 

. 90631 

65 

O 


15 

.42657 

.57343 

2.3443 

.47 163 

2. 1203 

I .1 056 

.09554 

. 90446 


45 


30 

. 43051 

.56949 

2.3228 

. 47697 

2. 0965 

l .1 079 

.09741 

. 90259 


30 


45 

.43445 

.56555 

2.3018 

.48234 

2. 0732 

l .1 102 

.09930 

. 90070 


.15 

36 

0 

.43837 

.56163 

2.2812 

.48773 

2.0503 

1.1126 

.10121 

. 89879 

64 

0 


15 

. 44229 

.55771 

2.2610 

.49314 

2. 0278 

1 . 1 150 

.10313 

. 89687 


45 


30 

. 44620 

.55380 

2.2412 

.49858 

2. 0057 

1.1174 

.10507 

. 89493 


30 


45 

.45010 

.54990 

2.2217 

.50404 

1. 9840 

1 .1 198 

.10702 

. 89298 


15 

37 

0 

. 45399 

. 54601 

2 . 2027 

.50952 

1. 9626 

1.1223 

.10699 

.89101 

63 

O 


15 

. 45787 

.54213 

2. 1840 

.51 503 

1. 94 16 

I . 1 248 

. 1 1098 

.88902 


45 


30 

. 46175 

.53825 

2. 1657 

.52057 

1. 9210 

1 . I 274 

. 11299 

. 88701 


30 


45 

.46561 

.53439 

2. 1477 

.52612 

1. 9007 

1 . 1 300 

.11501 

. 88499 


15 

38 

0 

. 46947 

.53053 

2.1300 

.53171 

1. 8807 

1.1326 

.11705 

. 83295 

62 

O 


15 

.47332 

.52668 

2. 1127 

.53 732 

1. 8611 

1.1352 

.11911 

. 88089 


45 


30 

.47716 

.52284 

2. 0957 

. 54 295 

1. 8418 

1.1379 

. 12118 

.87882 


30 


45 

. 48099 

.51901 

2, 0790 

.54862 

1. 8228 

1.1406 

. 12327 

. 87673 


15 

39 

0 

. 484S1 

.61519 

2,0627 

.55431 

1. 8040 

1.1433 

.12538 

. 87462 

61 

0 


15 

. 48862 

.51 138 

2. 0466 

.56003 

1. 7856 

1 .1 461 

. 12750 

. 87250 


45 


30 

. 49242 

.50758 ' 

2. 0308 

.56577 

1. 7675 

1 .1490 

. 12964 

.87036 


30 


45 

.49622 

.50378 

2.0152 

.57 155 

1 . 7496 

1.1518 

. 131 80 

. 86820 


15 

30 

0 

. 50000 

.50000 

2.0000 

.57735 

1. 7320 

1.1547 

. 13397 

. 86603 

60 

O 



Cosine 

Versin 

Secant 

Co tan 

Tan 

Cosec 

Covers 

Sine 

Deg. 

Min. 


Fro 
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Table 11. — Natural Trigonometrical Functions — Continued 


Deg. 3 

Min. 

Sine 1 

Covers 

Cosec 

Tan 

Cotan 

Secant j 

Versin 

Cosine 



80 

0 

0.50000 

0.50000 

2 . 0000 

0.57735 

1.7320 

1.1547 

0.13397 

0.86603 

60 

O 


15 

.50377 

.49623 

1 .9850 

.58318 

1.7147 

1.1576 

. 13616 

.86384 


45 


30 

.50754 

.49246 

1 .9703 

.58904 

1 .6977 

1.1606 

.13837 

.86163 


30 


45 

.51 129 

.48871 

1 .9558 

.59494 

1.6808 

1.1636 

.14059 

.85941 


15 

31 

0 

. 51504 

.48496 

1.9416 

.60086 

1.6643 

1.1666 

. 14283 

. 85717 

59 

O 


15 

. 51877 

.48123 

1 .9276 

.60681 

1.6479 

1.1697 

.14509 

. 85491 


45 


30 

. 52250 

.47750 

1 .9139 

.61280 

1.6319 

1.1728 

. 14736 

. 85264 


30 


45 

. 52621 

.47379 

1 .9004 

.61882 

1.6160 

1.1760 

.14965 

. 85035 


15 

32 

O 

. 52992 

.47008 

1.8871 

.62487 

1.6003 

1.1792 

.15195 

.84805 

58 

0 


15 

.53361 

.46639 

1 .8740 

.63095 

1.5849 

1.1824 

.15427 

. 84573 


45 


30 

. 53730 

.46270 

l .8612 

.63707 

1.5697 

1.1857 

.15661 

. 84339 


30 


45 

.54097 

.45903 

1 .8485 

.64322 

1.5547 

1.1890 

.15896 

. 84104 


15 

33 

0 

. 54464 

.45536 

1.8361 

.64941 

1 6399 

1 . 1924 

.16133 

. 83867 

57 

0 


15 

. 54829 

.45171 

1 .8238 

.65563 

1.5253 

1.1958 

.16371 

. 83629 


45 


30 

.55194 

.44806 

1 .8118 

.66188 

1,5108 

1.1992 

.16611 

. 83389 


30 


45 

.55557 

.44443 

1 .7999 

.66818 

1.4966 

1 .2027 

.16853 

. 83147 


15 

34 

0 

. 55919 

.44081 

1.7883 

.67451 

1 . 4326 

1.2062 

.17096 

. 82904 

56 

0 


15 

.56280 

.43720 

I .7768 

.68087 

1.4687 

1 .2098 

.17341 

.82659 


45 


30 

.56641 

.43359 

1 .7655 

.68728 

1.4550 

1.2134 

.17587 

.82413 


30 


45 

.57000 

.43000 

1 .7544 

.69372 

1.4415 

1 .2171 

.17835 

.82165 


15 

35 

0 

. 57358 

.42642 

1.7434 

.70021 

1.4281 

1.2208 

. 18085 

. 81915 

55 ' 

0 


15 

.57715 

.42285 

1 .7327 

.70673 

1.41 50 

1 .2245 

.18336 

.81664 


45 


30 

.58070 

.41930 

1 .7220 

.71329 

1.4019 

1 .2283 

.18588 

.81412 


3Q 


45 

.58425 

.41575 

1 .71 16 

.71990 

1.3891 

1 .2322 

.18843 

.81157 


15 

3$ 

0 

.58779 

.41221 

1.7013 

.72654 

1.3764 

1.2361 

.19098 

.80902 

54 

O 


15 

.59131 

.40869 

1.6912 

.73323 

1.3638 

1 .2400 

.19356 

.80644 


45 


30 

.59482 

.40518 

1 .6812 

.73996 

1.3514 

1 .2440 

.19614 

.80386 


30 


45 

.59832 

.40168 

1.6713 

.74673 

1.3392 

1 .2480 

.19875 

.80125 


15 

37 

0 

.60181 

.39819 

1.6616 

.75355 

1.3270 

1.2521 

.20136 

.79864 

53 

0 


15 

.60529 

.39471 

1.6521 

.76042 

1.3151 

1 .2563 

.20400 

.79600 


45 


30 

.60876 

.39124 

1.6427 

.76733 

1.3032 

l .2605 

.20665 

.79335 


30 


45 

.61222 

.38778 

1.6334 

.77428 

1.2915 

1.2647 

.20931 

.79069 


15 

38 

0 

. 61566 

.38434 

1.6243 

.78129 

1.2799 

1.2690 

.21199 

.78801 

52 

0 


15 

.61909 

.38091 

1.6153 

.78834 

1. 2685 

l .2734 

.21468 

.78532 


45 


30 

.62251 

.37749 

1.6064 

.79543 

1.2572 

1.2778 

.21739 

.78261 


30 


45 

.62592 

.37408 

1.5976 

. 80258 

1.2460 

1 .2822 

.22012 

.77988 


15 

39 

0 

. 62932 

.37068 

1.6890 

. 80978 

1.2349 

1.2868 

.22285 

.77715 

51 

0 


15 

.63271 

.36729 

1.5805 

. 81 703 

1.2239 

1.2913 

.22561 

.77439 


45 


30 

.63608 

.36392 

1.5721 

. 82434 

1. 2131 

1.2960 

.22838 

.77162 


30 


45 

.63944 

.36056 

1.5639 

.83169 

1 . 2024 

1.3007 

.23116 

.76884 


15 

40 

0 

.64279 

.35721 

1.5557 

.83910 

1.1918 

1.3054 

.23396 

.76604 

50 

0 


15 

.64612 

.35388 

1.5477 

.84656 

1 . 1812 

1 .3102 

.23677 

.76323 


45 


30 

.64945 

.35055 

1.5398 

. 85408 

1. 1708 

1.3151 

.23959 

.76041 


30 


45 

.65276 

.34724 

1.5320 

.86165 

1. 1606 

1.3200 

.24244 

.75756 


15 

41 

0 

. 65606 

.34394 

1.6242 

.86929 

1.1504 

1.3250 

.24529 

.75471 

49 

0 


15 

.65935 

.34065 

1.5166 

. 87698 

1.1403 

1.3301 

.24816 

.75184 


45 


30 

.66262 

.33738 

1.5092 

. 88472 

1. 1303 

1.3352 

.25104 

.74896 


30 


45 

.66588 

.33412 

1.5018 

.89253 

1.1204 j 

1.3404 

.25394 

.74606 


15 

42 

0 

.66913 

.33087 

1.4945 

. 90040 

1.1106 

1.3456 

.25686 

.74314 

48 

0 


15 

.67237 

.32763 

1.4873 

. 90834 

1. 1009 

1.3509 

.25978 

.74022 


45 


30 

.67559 

.32441 

1.4802 

. 91633 

1.0913 | 

1.3563 

.26272 

.73728 


30 


45 

.67880 

.32120 

1.4732 

. 92439 

1.0818 | 

1.3618 

.26568 

.73432 


15 

43 

0 

.68200 

.31800 

1.4663 

. 93251 

1.0724 ! 

1.3673 

.26885 

.73135 

47 

0 


15 

.68518 

.31482 

1.4595 

. 94071 

1.0630 

1,3729 

.27163 

.72837 


45 


30 

.68835 

.31 165 

1.4527 

. 94896 

1.0538 

1.3786 

.27463 

.72537 


30 


45 

.69151 

. 30849 

1.4461 

. 95729 

1.0446 

1.3843 

.27764 

.72236 


15 

44 

0 

.69466 

. 30534 

1.4396 

. 96569 

1.0355 

1.3902 

.28066 

.71934 

46 

0 


15 

.69779 

. 30221 

1.4331 

. 97416 

1.0265 

1.3961 

.28370 

.71630 


45 


30 

.70091 

. 29909 

1. 4267 

. 98270 

1.0176 

1.4020 

.2867 5 

.71325 


30 


45 

.70401 

. 29599 

1.4204 

.99131 

1.0088 

1 . 4081 

.28981 

.71019 


15 

45 

0 

.70711 

.29289 

1.4142 

1.00000 

1.0000 

1.4142 

.29289 

.70711 

45 

0 



Cosi ne 

Versin 

Secant 

Co tan 

Tan 

Cosec 

Covers 

Sine 

D eg . 

Min. 


From 45° to 60° read from bottom of table upwards. 



DECIMALS OF A FOOT 
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Table 12. — Logarithmic Trigonometric Functions 


Deg. 

Sine 

Cosee 

Versin 

Tangent 

Cotan 

Covers 

Secant 


Deg 

0 

— oo 

■+ O0 

— CO 

— CO 

-+ oo 

10. OOOOO 

10 . ooooo 

10.00000 

90 

1 

8.24186 

11 .75814 

6. 18271 

8.24192 

11 .75808 

9. 99235 

10.00007 

9.99993 

89 

2 

8.54282 

11.45718 

6.78474 

8.54308 

11 .45692 

9. 98457, 

10.00026 

9.99974 

88 

3 

8.71880 

11 .28120 

7. 13687 

8.71940 

11 .28060 

9. 97665 

10.00060 

9.99940 

87 

4 

8.84358 

11.15642 

7.38667 

8.84464 

11 .15536 

9. 96860 

10.00106 

9.99894 

88 

5 

8.94030 

11 .05970 

7.58039 

8.94195 

11 .05805 

9. 96040 

10.00166 

9.99834 

85 

6 

9.01923 

10.98077 

7.73863 

9.02162 

10.97838 

9. 95205 

10.00239 

9.99761 

84 

7 

9.08589 

10.91411 

7.87238 

9.08914 

10 .91086 

9.94356 

10. 00325 

9.99675 

83 

8 

9. 14356 

10.85644 

7.98820 

9. 14780 

10.85220 

9. 93492 

1 0.00425 

9.99575 

82 

9 

9.19433 

10.80567 

8.09032 

9.19971 

10.80029 

9.92612 

1 0. 00538 

9.99462 

81 

10 

9.23967 

10.76033 

8. 18162 

9.24632 

10.75368 

9.9I7I7 

10.00665 

9.99335 

80 

11 

9.28060 

10.71940 

8.2641 8 

9.28865 

10.71135 

9. 90805 

10.00805 

9.99195 

79 

12 

9,31788 

10.68212 

8.33950 

9.32747 

10.67253 

9.89877 

10.00960 

9.99040 

78 

13 

9.35209 

10.64791 

8.40875 

9.36336 

10.63664 

9.88933 

10.01 128 

9.98872 

77 

14 

9.38368 

10.61632 

8.47282 

9.39677 

10.60323 

9.87971 

10.01310 

9.98690 

76 

15 

9.41300 

10.58700 

8.53243 

9.42805 

10.57195 

9.86992 

10.01506 

9.98494 

75 

16 

9.44034 

10.55966 

8.5381 4 

9.45750 

10.54250 

9.85996 

10.01716 

9.98284 

74 

17 

9.46594 

10.53406 

8.64043 

9.48534 

10.51466 

9.84981 

10.01940 

9.98060 

73 

18 

9.48998 

10.51002 

8.68969 

9.51 178 

10.48822 

9.83947 

10.02179 

9.97821 

72 

19 

9.51264 

10.48736 

8.73625 

9.53697 

10.46303 

9.82894 

10.02433 

9.97567 

71 

20 

9.53405 

10.46595 

8.78037 

9.56107 

10.43893 

9.81821 

10.02701 

9.97299 

TO 

21 

9.55433 

10.44567 

8. 82230 

9.58418 

10.41582 

9.80729 

10.02985 

9.97015 

69 

22 

9.57358 

10.42642 

8.86223 

9.60641 

10.39359 

9.79615 

10.03283 

9.96717 

68 

23 

9.59188 

10.40812 

8.90034 

9.62785 

10.37215 

9.78481 

10.03597 

9.96403 

67 

24 

9.6093 1 

10.39069 

8.93679 

9.64858 

10.35142 

9.77325 

10.0392? 

9.96073 

66 

25 

9.62595 

10.37405 

8.97170 

9.66867 

10.33133 

! 9.76146 

10.04272 

9.95728 

66 

26 

9.64184 

10.35816 

9.00521 

9.68818 

10.31 182 

9,74945 

10.04634 

9.95366 

64 

27 

9.65705 

10.34295 

9.03740 

9.70717 

10.29283 

9.73720 

10.05012 

9.94988 

63 

28 

9.67161 

10.32839 

9.06838 

9.72567 

10.27433 

9.7247 1 

10.05407 

9.94593 

62 

29 

9.68557 

10.31443 

9.09823 

9.74375 

10.25625 

9.71197 

10.05818 

9.94182 

61 

30 

9.69897 

10.30103 

9. 12702 

9.76144 

10.23856 

! 9.69897 

10.06247 

9.93753 

60 

31 

9.71184 

10.28816 

9. 15483 

9.77877 

10.22123 

9.68571 

10.06693 

9.93307 

i 82 

32 

9.72421 

10.27579 

9. 18171 

9.79579 

10.20421 

9.67217 

10.07158 

9.92842 

[ 58 

33 

9.7361 1 

10.26389 

9.20771 

9. 81252 

10. 18748 

9.65836 

10.07641 

9.92359 

57 

34 

9.74756 

10.25244 

9.23290 

9.82899 

10. 17101 

: 9.64425 

10.08143 

9.91857 

| 56 

35 

9.75859 

10.24141 

9.25731 

9.84523 

10. 15477 

9.62984 

10.08664 

9.91336 

55 

36 

9.76922 

10.23078 

9.28099 

9. 86126 

10. 13874 

' 9.61512 

10.09204 

9.90796 

54 

37 

9.77946 

10.22054 

9.30398 

9. 877! 1 

10. 12289 

9.60008 

10.09765 

9.90235 

53 

38 

9.78934 

10.21066 

9.32631 

9.89281 

10. 10719 

9.58471 

10. 10347 

9.89653 

52 

39 

9.79887 

10.201 13 

9.34802 

9. 90837 

10.09163 

9.56900 

10. 10950 

9.89050 

51 

40 

9.80807 

10.19193 

9.36913 

9. 92381 

10.07619 

9.55293 

10.11575 

9.88425 

50 

41 

9.81694 

10.18306 

9.38968 

9. 93916 

10.06084 

9.53648 

10. 12222 

9.87778 

49 

42 

9.82551 

10.17449 

9. 40969 

9.95444 

10. 04556 

9.51966 

10. 12893 

9.87107 

48 

43 

9.83378 

10.16622 

9. 4291 8 

9. 96966 

10. 03034 

9.50243 

10. 13587 

9.86413 

47 

44 

9.84177 

10.15823 

9.4481 8 

9. 98484 

10. 01516 

9.48479 

10. 14307 

9.85693 

46 

45 

9.84949 

10.1 5052 

9. 46671 

10 . ooooo 

10. OOOOO 

9.46671 

10.15052 

9.84949 

45 


Cosine 

Secant 

Cov'srs 

Cotan 

Tangent 

Versin 

Cosec 

Sine 



From 45° to 90° read from bottom of table upwards. 


Table 13. — Fractions Expressed as Decimals of an Inch and of 1 Foot 


Inches 

...I 1 I 2 | 3 

4 

I 5 I 

6 ! 

7 | 8 j 

9 | 

10 1 11 

Decimal of 1 ft. . . . 

.. . | 0.0833 | 0.1667 1 0.2500 

0.3333 ! 

0.4167 

0,5000 j 

0.5833 i 0.6667 I 

0.75001 

0.8333 1 0.9167 


Fractions of 1 i nch 


Frac- 

tion 

Decimal 

Frac- 

tion 

Decimal 

Frac- 

tion 

Decimal I 

Frac- 

tion 

Decimal 

of 1 in. 

of 1 ft. 

of 1 in. 

of 1 ft. 

0 ? 1 in. 

of 1 ft. 

of 1 in. 

of 1 ft. 

ly 64 

0.015625 

0.0013 

H/64 

0.265625 

0.0221 

33/64 

0.515625 

0.0430 

4 9/61 

0.765625 

0.0638 

V32 

.03125 

.0026 

9/32 

.28125 

.0234 

17/32 

.53125 

.0443 

25 /32 

.78125 

.0651 

3/64 

.046875 

.0039 

19/ 6 4 

.296875 

.0247 

35/64 

.546875 

.0456 

61/64 

.796875 

.0664 

Vl6 

.0625 

.0052 

5 /l6 

.3125 

.0260 

V 16 

.5625 

.0469 

13/ ifi 

.8125 

.0677 

5/64 

.078125 

.0065 

21/64 

328125 

.0273 

37/64 

.578125 

.0482 

3*3/64 

.828125 

.0690 

3/3 2 

.09375 

.0078 

1 1/32 

34375 

.0286 

19/32 

.59375 

.0495 

27/32 

.84375 

.0703 

7/64 

. 109375 

.0091 

23/64 

359375 

.0299 

39/ 64 

.609375 

.0508 

5 5/ 64 

.859375 

.0716 

1/8 

.125 

0104 

3/8 

375 

.0313 

5/8 

.625 

.0521 

7/8 

.875 

.0729 

9/64 

. 140625 

.0117 

25/64 

.390625 

.0326 

41/64 

.640625 

.0534 

57/64 

.890625 

.07 42 

S/32 

. 15625 

.0130 

13/32 

.40625 

.0339 

21 /32 

.65625 

.0547 

29/32 

.90625 

.0755 

11/64 

.171875 

.0143 

21/64 

.421875 

.0352 

43 /64 

.671875 

.0560 

59/64 

.921875 

.07 68 

3/1 g 

.1875 

.0156 

7/16 

.4375 

.0365 

H/16 

.6875 

.0573 

15/16 

.9375 

.0781 

13/64 

.203125 

.0169 

29/64 

.453125 

.0378 

4 »/64 

.703125 

.0586 

® V 64 

.953125 

.0794 

7/32 

.21875 

.0182 

1 6/32 

.46875 

.0391 

23 /32 

.71875 

.0599 

31/32 

.96875 

.0807 

16/ 64 

. 234375 

.0195 

31/64 

.484375 

.0404 

47/64 

.734375 

.0612 

6 3/64 

.984375 

.0820 

1/4 

.25 

.0208 

1/2 

.50 

.0417 

3/4 

.75 

.0625 





Example; 9 19/ 32 in. * 0.7500 4 0.0495 = 0.7995 ft. 
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FLOW AND CAPACITY EQUIVALENTS 


FLOW AND CAPACITY EQUIVALENTS 
Flow and capacity equivalents, Tables 14 and 15, and the tables of capacity of tanks 
and cisterns, Tables 16 to 18, are based on the following values. 

1 cubic foot = 7.480519 U.S. gallons 
1 U.S. gallon = 231 cu. in. = 0.13368056 cu. ft. 

1 lb. of water at 62° F. = 0.01603489 eu. ft. 

The British. Imperial gallon = 277.418 cu. in. (TJ.S.) = 277.420 cu. in. (British) = 
1.20094 U.S. gallons. 

The flow equivalents of Table 14 are based on water at 62° F. These flow equivalents 
fox a given weight of water can be converted to flow equivalents for any other fluid by 
multiplying by the ratio of the density of that fluid to the density of water. Fox example, 
the flow per minute of 20 lb. of oil of specific gravity 0.90 (water = 1.0) is 
(1/0.90) X 20 X 0.1200 = 2.67 gal. per min. 


Table 14. — Flow Equivalents 



Cu. ft. 
per sec. 

Cu. ft. 
per min. 

U.S. Gallons 
per min. 

U.S. Gals, 
per hr. 

U.S. Gallons 
per 24 hr. 

Lb. H2O 
per min. 

Lb. H2O 
per hr. 


1 

60 

448.83 

26,929.9 

646,316.8 

3741 .00 

224,460 

1 cu. ft. per min. = 

1/60 

1 

7.4805 

448.83 

10,771.2 

62.35 

■g2Q|S 

1 gal. per min. = 


0.1337 

1 


1440 

8.3350 


1 gal. per hr. «* 


K3Bg| 

1/60 

1 

24 

0.1389 


1 gal. per 24 hr. = 



|££j!3LlJU 

1/24 

pan 

0 .005788 

0.3473 

1 lb. H^Oper min. — 

2673 X 10-3 



7.1986 


1 

60 

1 lb. H2O per hr. - 

4455 X 10-3 

2673 x10-3 

0.0020 

0.1200 

2.8794 

1/60 

1 


Table 15. — Grallon and Cubic Feet Equivalents 


Gallons 
or cu. ft. 

Gallons 
equiva- 
lent to 
cu.ft. 

Cu. ft. 
equiva- 
lent to 
gallons 

Gallons 
or cu. ft. 

Gallons 
equiva- 
lent to 
cu. ft. 

Cu. ft. 
equiva- 
lent to 
gallons 

Gallons 
or cu. ft. 

Gallons 
equivalent to 
cu. ft. 

Cu. ft. 
equiva- 
lent to 
gallons 

0. 1 

0.75 

0.0134 

10O 

748.0 

13.368 

100,000 

748,051.9 

13,368.1 

.2 

1.50 

.0267 

200 

1,496.1 

26.736 

200,000 

1,496,103.8 

26,736.1 

.3 

2.24 

.0401 

300 

2,244.2 

40. 104 

300,000 

2,244,155.7 

40,104.2 

.4 

2.99 

.0535 

400 

2,992.2 

53.472 

400,000 

2,992,207.6 

53,472.2 

.5 

3.74 

.0668 

500 

3,740.3 

66.840 

500,000 

3,740,259.5 

66,840.3 

.6 

4.49 

.0802 

600 

4,488.3 

80.208 

600,000 

4,488,31 1.4 

80^208.3 

.7 

5.24 

.0936 

700 

5,236.4 

93.576 

700,000 

5,236,363.3 

93,576.4 

.8 

5.98 

.1069 

800 

5,984.4 

106.944 

800,000 

5,984,415.2 

1 06,944.4 

.9 

6.73 

.1203 

900 

6,732.5 

120.312 

900,000 

6,732,467.1 

120,312.5 

1.0 

7.48 

.134 

1,000 

7,480.5 

133.681 

1,000,000 

7,480,519 

133,680.6 

2 

14.96 

. .267 

2,000 

14,961 .0 

267.361 

2,000,000 

14,961,038 

267, 361. j 

3 

22.44 

.401 

3,000 

22,441.6 

401.042 

3,000,000 

22,441,557 

401,041 .7 

4 

29.92 

.535 

4,000 

29,922.1 

534.722 

4,000,000 

29,922,076 

534,722.2 

5 

37.40 

.668 

5,000 

37,402.6 

668.403 

5,000,000 

37,402,595 

668,402.8 

6 

44.88 

.802 

6,000 

44,883.1 

802. 083 

6,000,000 

44,883,114 

802,083.3 

7 

52.36 

.936 

7,000 

52,363 6 

935.764 

7,000,000 

52,363,633 1 

935,763.9 

8 

59.84 

1.069 

8,000 

59,844.2 

1,069.444 

8,000,000 

59,844,152 

1,069,444 

9 

67.32 

1.203 

9,000 

67,324.7 

1,203.125 

9,000,000 

67,324,671 

1,203,125 

10 

74.80 

1.337 

10,000 

74,805.2 

1,336.806 

10,000,000 

74,805,190 

1,336,806 

20 

149.6 

2.674 

20,000 

149,610.4 

2,673.61 

20,000,000 

149,610,380 

2,673,611 

30 

224.4 

4.010 

30,000 

224,415.6 

4,010.42 

30,000,000 

224,415,570 

4,010,417 

40 

299.2 

5.347 

40,000 

299,220.8 

5,347.22 

40,000,000 

299,220,760 

5,347,222 

50 

374.0 

6.684 

50,000 

374,025.9 

6,684.03 

50,000,000 

374,025,950 

6,684,028 

60 

448.8 

8.021 

60,000 

448,831.1 

8,020.83 

60,000,000 

448,831,140 

8,020,833 

70 

523.6 

9.358 

70,000 

523,636,3 

9,357.64 

70,000,000 

523,636,330 

9,357,639 

80 

598.4 

10.694 

80,000 

598,441.5 

10,694.44 

80,000,000 

598,441,520 

10,694,444 

90 

673.2 

12.031 

90,000 

673,246.7 

12,031.25 

90,000,000 

673,246,710 

12,031,250 
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Table 16. — Capacity of Vertical Cylindrical Tanks per 1 ft. Depth 

1 TJ.S. gallon = 231 cu. in. = 0.13368056 cu. ft.; 1 eu. ft. = 7.480519 gal. 
1 barrel = 31.5 gal. = 7276.5 cu. in. = 4.2109 cu. ft. 

For capacity of pipes, see pp. 5-34 to 5—39. 


Capacity 

U.S. 

gal. 


5.87 

0.186 

18 

9.18 

.291 

18 

13.22 

.420 

18 

17.99 

.571 

13 

23.50 

.746 

19 

29.74 

.944 

19 

36.72 

1.17 

19 

44.43 

1 .41 

19 

52.88 

1 .68 

20 

62.06 

1 .97 

20 

71 .97 

2.28 

20 

82.62 

2.62 

20 

94.00 

2.98 

21 

106.12 

3.37 

21 

1 18.97 

3.78 

21 

132.56 

4.21 

21 

146.88 

4.66 

22 

161 .93 

5.14 

22 

177.72 

5.64 

22 

194.25 

6.17 

22 

211 .51 

6.71 

23 

229.50 

7.29 

23 

248.23 

7.88 

23 

267.69 

8.50 

23 

287.88 

9.14 

24 

308.81 

9.80 

24 

330.48 

10.49 

24 

352.88 

11.20 

24 

376,01 

11 .94 

25 

399.88 

12.69 

25 

424.48 

13.48 

25 

449.82 

14.28 

25 

475.89 

15.11 

26 

502.70 

15.96 

26 

530.24 

16.83 

26 

558.51 

17.73 

26 

587.52 

18.65 

27 

617.26 

19.60 

27 

647.74 

20.56 

27 

678.95 

21 .55 

27 

710.90 

22.57 

28 

743.58 

23.61 

28 

776.99 

24.67 

28 

811.14 

25.75 

28 

846.03 

26.86 

29 

881.65 

27.99 

• 29 

918.00 

29.14 

29 

955.09 

30.32 

29 

992.91 

31.52 

30 

1031.5 

32.75 

30 

1070.8 

33.99 

30 

1110.8 

35.26 

30 

1151.5 

36.55 

31 

1193,0 

37.87 

31 

1235.3 

39,22 

31 

1278.2 

40.58 

31 

1321.9 

41,97 

32 

1366.4 

43.38 

32 

1411.5 

44.81 

32 

1457.4 

46.27 

32 

1504 . 1 

47.75 

33 

1551.4 

49.25 

33 

1599.5 

50 . 78 

33 

1648.4 

52.33 

33 

1697.9 

53.90 

34 

1748.2 

55.50 

34 

1799.3 

57 . 12 

34 

1851. 1 

58.77 

34 


gal BU - I 
‘ 254.47 1903.6 60.43 " 
261.59 1956.8 62.12 

268.80 2010.8 63.83 

276.12 2065.5 65.57 
283.53 2120.9 67.33 

291 .04 2177. 1 69 . 11 

298.65 2234.0 70.92 

306.35 2291.7 72.75 

314 . 162350.1 74.61 
322.06 2409.2 76.48 

330 . 062469.1 78.38 
338.16 2529.6 80.30 

346.36 2591.0 82.25 

354.66 2653.0 84.22 

363.05 2715.8 86.22 

371 . 542779.3 88.23 

380.13 2843.6 90.27 
388.82 2908.6 92.34 

397.61 2974.3 94.42 
406.49 3040.8 96.53 

415.48 3108.0 98.67 
424.56 3175.9 100.82 

433.74 3244.6 103.00 

443 . 013314.0 105.21 

452.39 3384.1107.43 

461.86 3455.0 109.68 
471.44 3526.6 111.96 
481.11 3598.9 114.25 

490.87 3672.0 116.57 

500.74 3745.8 1 18.91 
510.71 3820.3 121.28 

520.77 3895.6 123.67 

530.93 3971.6 126.08 
541.19 4048.4 128.52 

551.55 4125.9 130.98 

562.00 4204 . 1 133.46 

572.56 4283.0 135.97 
583.21 4362.7 138.50 

593.96 4443 . 1 141.05 

604.81 4524.3 143.63 

615.75 4606.2 146. 23 
626.80 4688.8 148. 85 

637.94 4772. 1 151.50 
649. 18 4856.2 154 . 16 
660.52 494 1.0 156.86 

671.96 5026.6 159.57 

683.49 5112.9 162.31 
695 . 13 5199.9 165.08 

706.86 5287.7 167 . 86 
718.69 5376.2 170.67 

730.62 5465.4 173 . 50 
742.64 5555.4 176.36 

754.77 5646. 1 179. 24 
766.99 5737 . 5 182 . 14 
779.31 5829 . 7 185 . 07 
79 1.73 5922.6 188.02 
804.25 6016.2 190.99 

816.86 6110.6 193.99 
829.58 6205.7 197 . 01 

842.39 630 1 . 5 200 . 05 

855.30 6398 . 1 203 . 11 

868.31 6495 . 4 206 . 20 
88 1.41 6593 . 4 209 . 31 

894.62 669 2 . 2 212 . 45 
907.92 6791 . 7 21 5 . 61 
92 1.32 6892 . 0 21 8 . 79 
934 . 82 6992 . 9 222 . 00 
948 . 42 7094 . 7 225 . 23 


Capacity 

- ft - gaf; BU. 

2.11 7 , 197 . 1228.48 

5.91 7 , 300.3 231.76 

9.80 7 , 404.2 235.05 

3.8 7 , 508.9 238.38 

7.9 7 , 614.4 241.73 

2.1 7 , 720.6 245.10 

6.3 7 , 826.9 248.47 

3.7 7 , 934.6 251.89 

5.2 8 , 043.1 255.34 

9.8 8 , 152.3 258.80 

4.5 8 , 262.2 262.29 

9.2 8 , 372.2 265.78 

4.1 8 , 483.7 269.32 

9.1 8 , 595.9 272.89 

4.2 8 , 708.8 276.47 

9.3 8 , 821.8 280.06 

4.6 8 , 936.2 283.69 

>.0 9 , 051.4 287.35 

> 4 9 , 166.6 291.00 

1.0 9 , 283.3 294.71 

5.6 9 , 400.0 298.41 

1.4 9 , 518.2 302.16 

3.2 9 , 636.4 305.92 

1.2 9 , 756.1 309.72 

). 3 9 , 876.5 313.54 

5.4 9 , 997.0 317.36 

1.7 10 , 118.9 321.23 

9.0 10 , 240.8 325.10 

>.4 10 , 363.5 329.00 

1.0 10 , 487.7 332.94 

3.6 10 , 611.9 336.89 

>.4 10 , 737.5 349.87 

2.2 10 , 863.2 344.86 

9.1 10 , 989.6 348.88 

3.2 11 , 117.5 352.94 

3.3 11 , 245.5 357.00 

). 5 11 , 374.1 361.08 

7.9 11 , 504.3 365.22 

>.3 11 , 634.5 369.35 

2.8 11 , 765.4 373.50 

). 4 11 , 897.0 377.68 

3.2 12 , 030.2 381.91 

3.0 12 , 163.3 386.14 

3.9 12 , 297.2 390.39 

1.9 12 , 431.9 394.66 

).0 12 , 567.3 398.96 

3.2 12 , 703.4 403.28 

3.5 12 , 840.3 407.63 

1.9 12 , 978.0 412.00 

3 . 5 1 3 , 1 17 . 1 416.42 

2.1 13 , 256.2 420.83 

). 8 13 , 396 . 1425.27 

9.6 13 , 536.7 429.74 

3.5 13 , 678 . 1434.22 

7.5 13 , 820.3 438.74 

6.5 13 , 962.4 443.25 

5.7 14 , 106.0 447.81 

5.0 1 4 , 250.4 452.39 

4.4 1 4 , 395.5 457.00 

3.9 1 4 , 541.4 461.63 

3.5 1 4 , 688 . 0 466 . 29 

3.2 1 4 , 835.4 470.96 

3 . 0 1 4 , 983 . 5 475 . 67 

2 . 8 1 5 , 131 . 6 480.37 

2 . 8 1 5 , 281. 2 485 . 12 

2 . 9 15 , 431. 6 489 . 89 

3 . 1 1 5 , 582 . 7 494.69 

R R 1 R 7 ^rr R 499 49 


Table 17. — Contents of Horizontal Cylindrical Tanks When Filled to Various Depths 

Tanka with flat ends. Contents given in U. S. gallons per 1 foot of length 
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Table 18. — Capacity of Rectangular Tanks per 1 Root of Length 

Capacities given in U. S. gallons 
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[1261.2 1361.5 1456.7 
1466,2 1570.9 
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MEASURES AND WEIGHTS COMMONLY USED IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Abbreviations 


= barrel 

dwt. = pennyweight 

hr. 

= hour 

quin. 

= quintal 

= bushel 

fath. = fathom 

Imp. 

= Imperial (bu., gal.) qr. 

= quarter 

— chain 

ft. = foot 

in. 

= inch 

qt. 

= quart 

= circumference 

fl. drm. = fluid drachm 

lea 

= league 

scr. 

= scruple 

** circular inch 

fl. oz. = fluid ounce 

m. pace 

=* military pace 

sec. 

= second 

=» circular mil 

furl. = furlong 

min. 

= minute 

sq. 

square (in., ft., etc.) 

= hundred weight 

gal. = gallon (U.S.) 

naut. mi. 

= nautical mile 

stat. mi. 

statute mile 

= degree 

grn. = grain 

pnch 

= puncheon 

tree. 

= tierce 

= drachm (dram) 

hghd. = hogshead 

quad. 

= quadrant 

yd. 

= yard 


bbl. 
bn. 
chn. 
circm. 
cir. in. 
m. mil. 
cwt. 
deg. 
dm. 

Table 19 — Measures of Length. 

Long Measure 
12 in. = 1 ft. 

3 ft. - 1 yd. 

5 1/2 yd- = 16 1/2 ft. - 1 rod, pole or perch 
40 poles s® 220 yd. = 1 furl. 

8 furl. = 1760 yd. - 5280 ft. - 1 mile 

4 in. — 1 hand 

9 in. — 1 span 

2 1/2 ft. = 1 m. pace. 

Land, Surveyors, or Gunter’s Measure 

7.92 in. = 1 link 

100 links =» 66 ft. = 4 rods = 1 chn. 

10 elm. » 220 yd. == 1 furl. 

8 furl. = SO chn. = 1 mile. 


6080.26 ft. 

3 naut. mi. 
60 naut. mi. 
6 ft. 

120 fath. 


Nautical Measure 

= 1.15156 stat. mi. = 1 1 
= 1 lea. 

= 1 deg. (at equator) 
= 1 fath. 

1 cable 


1 naut. mi. per hr. = 1 knot. 


Table 20. — Measures of Area 
Square Measure 
= 183.35 cir. in. « 1 sq.ft. 
= 1 sq. yd. 

«= 272 1/4 sq. ft. = 1 sq. rod 


144: sq. in. 

9 sq. ft. 
30 1/4 sq. yd. 

160 sq. rodB 
4840 sq. yd. 
640 acres 
1 acre 


1 cir. in. 
1 cir. mil 


1 sq. mile 


27,878,400 sq. ft. ■ 

(208.71 ft.)* 

( area of circle 1 in. diam. 

\ - 0.7854 sq. in. 

(area of circle 0.001 in. diam. 
I = 0.0s7854 sq. in. 

1,000,000 cir. mil = 1 cir. in. 

Board Measure 

144 cu. in. = 12 x 12 x 1 in. = 1 board ft. 

The above definition of a board foot applies 
to rough green lumber. American practice uses 
a yard standard of 29/gg in. thick and an in- 
dustrial standard of 7/g in. thick for rough dry 
lumber; for dressed lumber the corresponding 
thicknesses are 25/32 in- and 13/l6 in. For ex- 
ample, a rough dry piece 12 X 12 X 29 /32 in. 
contains 1 board ft. Board ft. in round timber 
= (l/4c X d X 0/144. c = mean circm., d 
= diam., I *= length, all in ft. 

Table 21. — Measures of "Weight 

(The grain is the same in all systems.) 

Avoirdupois Weight 
16 drm. = 437.5 grn. = 1 oz. 

16 oz. = 7000 grn. = 1 lb. 

14 lb. = 1 stone 

28 lb. = 2 stone = 1 qr. 

IOO lb. = 1 quin. 

4 qr. — 112 lb. = 1 cwt. 

20 cwt. = 2240 lb. = 1 long ton 
2000 lb. = 1 short ton. 

Troy Weight (for gold and silver) 

24 grn. = 1 dwt. 

20 dwt. *= 4S0 grn. — 1 oz, 

12 oz. = 5760 grn. = 1 lb, 

1 Assay ton = 29,167 milligrams 

o f Troy oz. per 2000 lb. 
( ton avoirdupois 


Carat Weight (for precious stones) 
1 carat = 3.086 grn. = 0.200 gram 
Apothecaries’ Weight 
20 grn. = 1 scr. © 

3 scr. = 60 grn. = 1 drm. 5 

8 drm. = 480 grn. = 1 oz. 5 

12 oz. = 5760 grn. = 1 lb. 

Table 22. — Measures of Volume 
Cubic Measure 
1728 cu. in. » 1 cu. ft. 

27 cu. ft. *= 1 cu. yd. 

1 4 X 4 X 8 ft. 

( 128 cu. 


Liquid Measure 

4 gills = 1 pint 

2 pints = 1 qt. 

4 qt. » 231 cu. in. ■» 8.33561b. H2O 

- 1 U. S. gal. 

= 0.8327 Imp. gal. 

1 Imp. gal. = 277.420 cu. in. 

- 10 lb. h 2 o 

1.20094 U.S. gal. = 1 Imp. gal. 

7.4805 U.S. gal. = 1 cu. ft. 

Old Liquid Measure 
31 1/2 gal. - 1 bbl. 

42 gal. *» 1 tree. 

2 bbl. «= 63 gal. = 1 hghd. 

84 gal. = 2 tree. = 1 pchn. 

2 hghd. = 125 gal. = 1 pipe or butt 
2 pipes = 3 pchn. = 1 tun. 


Apothecaries’ Fluid Measure 


1 fi. drm. 

1 fl. oz. 

1/128 U. S. gal. - 1.8047 
cu.in. = 456.3 grn. H 2 0 
at 39° F. 

1 pint 

1.732 cu. in. 

= 437.5 grn. H 2 Oat62°F. 
Dry Measure 
= 1 qt. 

= 1 peck 
= 2150.42 cu. in. 

— 1 bu. (struck) 
lbu. (heaped) 

7056 cu. in. = 1 bbl. 
2218.192 cu. in. 

= 1 Imp. bu. 

1 qr. 

Shipping Measure 
IOO cu. ft- — 1 Register ton * 

40 cu. ft. = 31.143 U. S. bu. 

— 1 shipping ton (U. S.) f 
42 cu. ft. = 32.719 Imp. bu. 

= 1 shipping ton (British) t 
For measurement of entire internal capac- 
ity t For measurement of cargo. 

Miner’s Inch 

A variable unit, defined by statute in dif- 
ferent states as the quantity of water that will 
flow through arx orifice of 1 39. in. area, under a 
head ranging from 4 1/2 to 6 in. U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service defines the miner’s inch as 1 cu. in. 
per sec. The law governing the locality in 
which the measurement is to be made should 
be consulted. 


60 minims 
8 drm. 

1 fl. oz. 


16 fly oz. 

1 fl . oz. (British) 


2 pints 
8 qts. 

4 peckB 

1 1/4 bu. (struck) < 
105 qts. (struck) 

8 Imp. gal. 

8 Imp. bu. 
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Table 23. — Circular Measure 


60 sec. 
60 min. 
90 deg. 
360 deg. 
57.2957795 deg. 


1 radian 


1 min. 

1 deg. 

1 quad, 
circm, 

1 radian 
57° 17' 44.806" 
angle of arc equal to 
radios. 


Table 24. — Time 

60 sec. = 1 min. 7 days = 1 week 

60 min. = 1 hr. 52 weeks =* 1 year 

24 hr. =1 day 

1 year (exact) = 365 days, 5 hr., 48 min. % 45.6 sec. 

A year divisible by 4 is a leap year and con- 
tains 366 days, except centesimal years, of which 
only those divisible by 400 are leap years. 
355.24734 mean solar days 
= 366.008515 sidereal days 
24 hr. mean solar time 

— 23 hr. 56 min., 49.9 sec. sidereal time 
1 mean solar day 

= 1 mean sidereal day 4* 3 min., 10.1 sec. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 

The fundamental standard of length in the metric system is the Internatio nal Standard Meter, 
derived from the Metre des Archives, Paris. Its length is defined as the distance between two 
lines at 0 C. on a platinum-iridium bar deposited at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures near Paris. 1 meter = 39.37 in. 

The fundamental standard of mass is the International Standard Kilogram, which is a mass 
of platinum-iridium, deposited at the International Bureau, whose weight in vacuo is the same 
as that of the Kilogram des Archives. 

The fundamental unit of volume is the liter, which is defined as the volume of a kilogram of 
water at the temperature of maximum density, 4° C-, under a pressure of 76 cm. of mercury. The 
liter originally was defined as a cubic decimeter, but is slightly greater. The generally accepted 
relation between the cubic decimeter and the liter is 1 liter = 1.000027 cu. decimeters. 

The unit of force is the dyne, which is the force which acting for 1 second on amass of one gram 
will produce a velocity of 1 centimeter per second. 1 dyne - (1/980.665) gram. 1,000, OCK) dynes 
== 1.020 kilograms force = 2.248 lb. force. 1 lb. force — 0.4536 kilogram force - 448,800 dynes. 

The unit of heat is the gram-calorie, which is the quantity of heat required to raise I gram of 
water 1° C. See p. 3-17. 

Table 25. — Units of Metric Measures* 


Length J 

! Area 

Unit 

! Symbol 

Value in Meters 

Unit 

| Symbol 

V aluei nSq . Mi etera 

Micron 

V 

0.000 001 




Millimeter 

mm- 

0.001 

Sq. millimeter 

aq. mm 

0.000 001 

Centimeter 

cm. 

0.01 

Sq. centimeter 

sq. cm. 

O.OOOl 

Decimeter 

rim. 

0.1 

Sq. decimeter 

sq. dm. 

O.Ol 

Meter (unit) 

m. 

1.0 

Sq. meter (centiare) 

sq.m. 

1.0 

Dekameter 

dkm. 

10.0 

Sq. dekameter (are) 

sq.dkm. 

100.0 

Hectometer 

hm. 

100.0 

Hectare 

ha. 

10,000.0 

Kilometer 

km. 

1,000.0 

Sq. kilometer 

sq.km. 

1,000,000.0 

Myriameter 

Mm. 

10,000.0 

1 



Megameter 


1,000,000.0 




Cubic Measure 1 

j Volume 

Unit 

Symbol 

Value in Cubic Meters 

Unit 

Symbol 

Value in liters 

Cubic kilometer 

cu. km. 

1,000,000,000 

Milliliter 

ml. 

0.001 

Cubi chectometer 

cu. hm. 

1,000,000 

Centiliter 

cl. 

0.01 

Cubic dekameter 

cu. dkm. 

1,000 

Deciliter 

dl. 

0.1 

Cubic meter 

cu. m. 

1 

Liter (unit) 

1. 

1-0 

Cubic decimeter 

cu. dm. 

0.001 

Dekaliter 

dkl. 

10.0 

Cubic centimeter 

cu. cm. 

0.000001 

Hectoliter 

hi. 

100.0 

Cubic millimeter 

cu. mm. 

0.000 000 001 

Kiloliter 

kl. 

1,000.0 

Cubic micron 

a 3 

0.0171 





Weight 


Unit 

Symbol 

Value in Grams 

Unit 

Symbol 

Value in Grams. 

Microgram 

7 

0.000 001 

Gram (unit) 

g. 

1.0 

Milligram 

mg. 

0. 001 

DekagTam 

dkg. 

10.0 

Centigram 

eg. 

0.01 

Hectogram 

hg. 

100.0 

Decigram 

dg. 

0.1 

Kilogram 

kg. 

1,000.0 

Gram (unit) 

g. 

1.0 

Myriagram 

Mg. 

10,000.0 




Quintal 

q. 

100,000.0 




Ton 

t. 

1,000,000.0 


* A subscript after a figure indicates the number of times it is repeated. Thus O.O38 = 0.0008 
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Table 26. — Metric Equivalents of Length * 


English to Metric 

Log. 

| Metric to English 

Log. 

1 inch = 

25.4 

mm. 

1.404834 

1 mm. = 

0.03937 

in. 

2.595165 


2.54 

cm. 

0.404834 

=S 

0.003281 ft. 

3.515984 

= 

0.0254 

xn. 

2.404834 

= 

0.001094 

yd. 

3.038863 

1 foot *= 

304.800 

mm, 

2.484015 

1 cm. = 

0.3937 

in. 

1.595165 

— 

30.480 

cm. 

1.484015 


0.03281 

ft. 

2.515984 


0.3048 

m. 

1.484015 

— 

0.01094 

yd. 

2.038863 

1 yard = 

91.4402 

cm. 

1.961137 

1 meter = 

39.37 

in. 

1.595162 

as 

0.9144 

xn. 

1.961137 

= 

3.2808 

ft. 

0.515984 

a 

0.0*914 

km. 

4.901137 

— 

1.0936 

yd. 

0.038863 

1 rod = 

502.9211 

cm. 

2.701500 

= 

0.1988 

rd. 

1.298500 

= 

5.029 2 

m. 

0.701500 

= 

0.04971 

chain 

2.696440 

— 

0.005029 km. 

B. 701500 

= 

0.0 3 6214 

mi. 

4.793350 

1 chain = 

2011.68 

cm. 

3.303559 

1 kilometer = 

3280.833 

ft. 

3.515984 


20.1168 

xn. 

1.303559 

*S3 

1093.611 

yd. 

3.038863 


0.02012 

km. 

2.303559 

= 

198.838 

rods 

2.298500 

1 mile = 

1609.344 

m. 

i 3.206650 

= 

49.7095 

chains 

1.696440 

= 

1.6093 

km. 

0.206650 

= 

0.6214 

mi. 

1.793350 


Table 27. — Metric Equivalents of Area* 


English to Metric 

Log. 

| Metric to English 

Log. 

1 cir. mil = 0.035067 sq. mm. 

1.704751 

1 sq. mm. = 

1,973.55 

cir. mils 

3.295249 

1 sq.in. ** 645.163 

sq. mm. 

2.809669 

— 

0.001550 

sq. in. 

3.190331 

- 6.4516 

sq. cm. 

0.809669 

= 

0.0 4 10764sq. ft. 

5.031968 

= 0. A 36452 sq. m. 

1.809669 

=» 

O.O fi 1196 

sq. yd. 

6.077726 

1 sq.ft.- 92,903.41 

sq. mm- 

4.968032 

1 sq. cm. = 

0.1550 

sq. in. 

1.190331 

= 929.0341 

sq. cm. 

2.968032 

= 

0.001076 

sq. ft. 

5.031968 

* 0.0929 

sq. m. 

2.968032 

= 

0.0 8 1196 

sq. yd. 

5.077726 

- 0.0 fi 929 

hectare 

6.968032 

1 sq. m. =* 

1,549.9969 

sq. in. 

3.190331 

« 0.07929 

sq. km. 

5.968032 

= 

10.7639 

sq. ft. 

1.031968 

1 sq. yd. = 836,130.74 

sq. mm. 

5.922274 

— 

1.1960 

sq. yd. 

0.077726 

= 8,361.307 

sq. cm. 

3.922274 


0.002471 

sq. chain 

3.392882 

= 0.83613 

sq. m. 

1.922274 

= 

0.0 3 2471 

acre 

5.392882 

« 0.0 4 836 

hectare 

5.922274 

= 

O.O e 3861 

sq. mi. 

7.586700 

= 0.0 6 836 

sq. km. 

7.922274 

1 hectare = 

107,638.7 

sq. ft. 

5.031968 

1 sq. eta in =* 404. 686 

sq. m. 

2.607118 


11,959.85 

sq. yd. 

4.077726 

= 0.04047 

hectare 

2.607118 

= 

24.710 

sq. chain 

1.392882 

= 0.034047 sq. km. 

4.607118 

= 

2.4710 

acres 

0.392882 

1 acre = 4,046.86 

sq. m. 

3.607118 

SI 

0.003861 

sq. mi. 

5.586700 

= 0.4047 

hectare 

1.6071 IS 

1 sq. km. — 

10,763,867.36 

sq. ft. 

7.031968 

» 0.004047 sq. km. 

3.6071 IS 

— 

1,195,985.26 

sq. yd. 

6.077726 

1 sq. mile = 2,589,998 

sq. m. 

6.413300 

= 

2,471.050 

sq. chains 

3.392882 

- 259.0 

hectare . 

2.413300 

sm 

247.1045 

acres 

2.392882 

2.590 

sq. km. 

0.413300 


0.3861 

sq. mi. 

1.586700 


Table 28.- — Metric Equivalents of Weight or Mass* 


English to Mr trie 

Log. 

Metric to English 

Log. 

1 grain = 

64.797 

mg. 

1.811568 

1 milligram = 

0.01543 grain 

2.188433 

= 

0.0648 

gm. 

2.811568 

= 

0.043215 oz. Troy 

5-507191 

1 oz. Troy or 




— 

0.043527 oz. avoir. 

5.547454 

apothecary = 

31,103.5 

mg. 

4.492809 

1 gram = 

15.4324 grains 

1.188433 

= 

31.103 

gm. 

1.492809 

= 

0.03215 oz. Troy 

2.507191 

= 

0.03110 

kg. 

2.492809 

= 

0.03527 oz. avoir. 

2.547454 

1 oa. avoirdupois = 

28,349.5 

mg. 

4.452546 

= 

0.0 2 2679 lb. Troy 

3.428010 

= 

28.3495 

gm. 

1.452546 

= 

0 . O 2 2205 lb. avoir. 

3.343334 

= 

0.02835 

kg. 

5.452546 

1 kilogram = 

' 32.1508 oz. Troy 

1.507191 

1 pound Troy or 




= 

35.2740 oz. avoir. 

1.547454 

apothecary = 

373.2417 

gm. 

2.571990 

= 

2.9792 lb. Troy 

0.428010 

SB 

0 3732 

kg. 

1.571990 

= 

2.2046 lb. avoir. 

0.343334 

I pound avoirdupois == 

453.5925 

gm. 

2.656666 

=£ 

0.0 2 1 102 short ton 

3.043304 

* 

0.4536 

kg. 

1.656666 

— 

0 . 039842 long ton 

4.993086 

= 

0.034536 metric ton 

4.656666 

1 metric ton = 

2204,62 lb. avoir. 

3.343334 

1 short ton = 

907.2 

kg. 

2.957696 

s 

1 . 1 023 short tons 

0.043304 

= 

0.9072 

metric ton 

1.957696 

= 

0.9842 long ton 

1.903086 

1 long ton = 

1,016.06 

kg. 

3.006914 




= 

1.0161 

metric ton 

0.006914 





* A subscript after a figure indicates the number of times it is repeated. Thus O.O 3 8 = 0.0008 
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Table 29. — Metric Equivalents of Capacity or Volume* 


English to Metric 

Log. 

| Metric to English 

Log. 

1 cu. in. = 

16,387.17 

cu. nun. 

4.214504 

1 cu. mm. * 

0.046102 

cu. in. 

5.785496 

= 

16.3872 

cu. cm. 

1.214504 

SB 

0.0 3 2705 

fluid dr. 

i.432185 

= 

0.016387 

1. 

2.214504 

SB 

0.0 4 3381 

fluid oz. 

5.529094 

= 

0.0 3 16387 hi. 

5.214504 

1 cu. cm. » 

0.06102 

cu. in. 

2.785496 

=s 

O.O 4 I 6387 cu.m. 

5.214504 

SB 

0.0 4 3531 

cu. ft. 

5.547951 

1 (ru. ft. = 

28,317.08 

cu. cm. 

4.452049 

SB 

0.0 S 1308 

cu. yd. 

6.116589 

as 

28.3169 

1 . 

1.452049 

SB 

0.042838 

bushel 

5.452972 

as 

0.2832 

hi. 

1.452049 

SB 

0.2795 

fluid dr. 

1.432185 

=S 

0.02832 

cu.m. 

2.452049 

— 

0.03381 

fluid oz. 

2.529094 

1 cu. yd. = 

764,559.5 

cu. cm. 

5.883411 

= 

0.001057 

quart 

3.023944 

SB 

764.5595 

1. 

2.883411 

SB 

0.0 3 2642 

gallon 

i.42L884 

=S 

7.6456 

hi. 

0.883411 

1 liter — 

61.02398 

cu. in. 

1.785496 

=S 

0.7646 

cu. m. 

1.8834 H 

= 

0.035313 

cu. ft. 

2.547951 

1 bushel = 

35,239.3 

cu. cm. 

4.547027 

SB 

0. 0013079 cu. y<L 

3.116589 

= 

35.2393 

1. 

1.547027 

SB 

0.028377 

bushel 

2.452972 

=* 

0.3524 

hi. 

1.547027 

SB 

1.0567 

quart 

0.023944 

= 

0.03524 

cu. m. 

2.547027 

ss 

0.2642 

gallon 

1.421884 

1 fluid drachm =» 

3,696.7 

cu. nun. 

3.567815 

1 hectoliter = 

6,102.398 

cu. in. 

3.785496 

= 

3.6967 

cu. cm. 

0.567815 

SB 

3.5313 

cu. ft. 

0.547951 

1 fluid 02 . as 

29,573.7 

cu. mm. 

4.470906 

X== 

0.13079 

cu. yd. 

1.116589 

sec 

29 .5737 

cu. cm. 

1.470906 

» 

2.8377 

bushels 

0.452972 

1 quart = 

946.359 

cu. cm. 

2.976056 

1 cu. meter «= 

61,023.38 

cu. In. 

4.785495 

SB 

0.9464 

L 

1.976056 

SB 

35.3133 

cu. ft. 

1.54795L 

=3 

0.0 3 946 

cu. ra- 

i-976056 

SB 

1.3079 

cu. yd. 

0.116589 

1 TJ. S. gallon = 

3,785.43 

mi. cm. 

3.578116 

sss 

28.3773 

bushels 

1.452972 


3.7854 

1. 

0.578116 

S 3 

1,056.652 

quarts 

3.023944 

= 

0.003785 

cu. ra. 

3.578116 

— 

264.170 

gallons 

2.421884 


Table SO. — Metric Equivalents of Density* 


English to M< trie 

Log. 

Metric to English. 

1 eg. 

1 lb. per cu. in. = 27.680 gm. per cu. cm. 

1.442162 

1 gm. per cu- cm. = 0.03613 lb. p.r cu. in. 

2.657t38 

= 27,679.7 kg. per cu. m. 

4.4421C2 

= 62.430 lb. percu. ft. 

1.795381 

1 lb. per cu. ft. — 0.01602 gm. per cu. cm. 

2.204619 

- 8.3454 lb. per U. S. gal. 

0.921450 

= 16.0183 kg. per cu. m. 

1.204619 

1 kg. per cu. m. = 0.043613 lb. per cu.in. 

,5.557838 

=* 0.01602 metric ton per 


= 0.062430 lb. per cu. ft. 

5.795381 

cu. m. 

2.204619 

*= 1.6856 lb. percu. yd. 

0.226746 

1 lb. per cu. yd. = 0.5933 kg. per cu. m. 

1.773254 

= 0.O 2 S345 lb. per IJ. S. 


= 0.035933 metric tons 


gal. 

5.921450 

per cu. m. 

4.773254 

1 metric ten per cu. m = 62.4286 lb. per cu. ft. 

1.795381 

1 lb. per IJ. S. gal. = 0.1198 gm. per cu. cna. 

T.O7S550 

— 16S5.487 lb. per cu. yd. 

3.226746 

«= 1 19.826 kg. per cu. ra. 

2.078550 

= 0.8428 short ton per 


1 shortton pcrcu.yd. = 1.1865 metric ton3 per 


cu. yd. 

1.925715 

cu. m. 

0.074285 

= 0.7525 long ton per cu. 


1 long ton per cu. yd. =* 1.3289 metric tons per 


yd. 

1.876498 

eu. m. 

0.122502 




Table 31. — Hetric Equivalents of Velocity* 


English to Metric 

Log. 

Metric to English 

I Log. 

1 in. per sec., = 2.54001 cm. per see. 

0.404834 

1 cm. per sec. = 0.3937 in. per sec. 

1.595165 

= 0.0254 m. per see. 

2.404834 

= 0.03281 ft. per sec. 

2.515984 

= 1 .5240 m. per min. 

0.182985 

= 1.9685 ft. per min. 

0.294136 

1 ft. per see. = 30.4801 cm. per sec. 

1.484015 

= 0.02237 mi. per hr. 

,2.349653 

b 0.3043 m. per sec. 

1.484015 

= 0.01943 knot 

5.288367 

= 18.2880 ra. per min. 

1.262166 

1 m. per see. = 30.37 in. per sec. 

1.595165 

= 1 .0973 km. per hr. 

0.040318 

= 3.2808 ft. per sec. 

0.515984 

1 ft. per min. = 0.5080 em. per sec. 

1.705864 

= 196.8500 ft. per min. 

2.294136 

= 0.00508 m. per sec. 

3.705864 

= 2.2369 mi- per hr. 

0.349653 

= 0.3048 m. per min. 

1.484015 

= 1.9426 knots 

0.288367 

»» 0 .01 8288 km. per hr. 

2.262166 

1 m. per min. = 0.6562 in. per sec. f 

1.817014 

1 mile per hr. = 44.704 cm. per sec. 

1.650348 

= 0.O546S ft. per sec. 

5.737833 

= 0.4470 m. per sec. 

1.650348 

= 3.2808 ft. per min. J 

0.515984 

= 26.8222 m. per min. 

1.428495 

= 0.03728 ini. per hr. 

5.571503 

= 1 .6093 km. per hr. 

0.206650 

= 0.03238 knot 

5.510218 

1 knot = 5 1.4791 cm. per sec. 

1.711631 

1 km. per hr. = 0.9113 ft. per sec. 

1.959681 

= 0.5148 m. per sec. 

1.711631 

= 54.6S06 ft. per min. 

1 .737833 

= 30,8875 m. per min. 

1.489782 

= 0.62138 mi. per hr. 

1.793357 

= 1.8532 km. per hr. 

0.267933 

= 0.5396 knot 

1.732072 


* A subscript after a figure indicates the number of times it is repeated. Tbus O.O 3 S = 0.0008 
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Table 32. — Metric Equivalents of Pressure* 


English to Metric 

1 lb. per sq. in. = 0.7031 gm. per sq. mm. 

= 70.3066 gm. per sq. cm. 

= 0.07031 kg. per sq. cm. 

= 0.7031 metric ton per sq. m. 
= 0.07031 metric atmosphere f 
1 lb. per sq. ft. = 0.004882 gm. per sq. mm. 

= 0.4882 gm. per sq. cm. 

= O.0s4882 kg. per sq. cm. 

= 0.004882 metric ton persq. m. 
= 0.034882 metric atmosphere t 
1 ton per sq. ft.f= 9.7648 metric tons per sq. m. 

= 0.9766 metric atmosphere t 
1 atmosphere t — 1.0335 metric atmospheres f 


Log. 

L846996 

2.846996 


1.688598 

3.688598 

5.688598 

0.989663 

1.989663 

0.014310 


M e tric to English 

1 gm. per sq. mm. = 1.4223 lb. persq. in. 

= 204.8170 lb. persq. ft. 

1 gm. per sq. cm. = 0.01422 lb. per sq. in. 

= 2.0482 lb. per sq. ft. 

1 kg. per sq. cm. = 14.2234 lb. per sq. in. 

= 2048.1696 lb. per sq. ft. 
1 metric ton persq. m. = 1.4223 lb. persq. in. 

204.8170 lb. persq. ft. 
0.1024 ton per sq. ft.§ 

1 metric atmosphere t — 14.2234 lb. persq. in. 

2048.1696 lb. per sq. ft. 
1.0241 tons persq. ft. 
0.9676 atmosphere X 


log. 

0.153004 

2.311366 

2.153004 
0.311366 

1.153004 

3.311366 
0.153004 

2.311366 
1.010342 
1.153004 

3.311366 
0.010342 
1.985696 


f 1 metric atmosphere = 1 kg. per sq. cm. 1 1 atmosphere= 14.7 lb. per sq. in. § 1 ton— 2000 lb. 


Table 33. — Metric Equivalents of Force* 


English to Metric 

Log. 

Metric to English 

Log. 

1 lb. = 444,800 dynes 

= 453.6 grains 

— 0,04448 joule per cm. 

— 0.4536 kg. 

= 32. 17 poundals 

1 poundal = 13,826 dynes 
= 14. 10 grams 

— 0.0213826 joule per cm. 
= 0.01410 kg. 

=> 0.03108 lb. 

5.64816 5 

2 . 656673 

2.648165 

1.656673 
1.507451 

4 . 140696 

1.149219 

3.140696 

2.149219 
2.492481 

1 dyne = 0.0 6 22481b. 

= 0-047233 poundal 
= O.O 2 1020 gram 

- O.O 5 IO 2 O kg. 

= O.Oel joule per cm. 

1 gram = 0.0222051b. 

= 0.07093 poundal 
= 980 . 7 dynes 

- 0.001 kg. 

« 0 . 049807 j oule per cm. 

j - 22.48 lb. 
per cm. 1 

= 723 .3 poundals 
» 10 , 000,000 dynes 
= 10,200 grams 

- 10.20 kg. 

1kg. * 2.205 1b. 

= 70.93 poundals 
= 980,700 dynes 
= 1000 grams 
= 0.09807 joule per cm. 

6.351796 

5.859318 

5.008600 

6.008600 

7.000000 
3.343409 

2.850830 

2.991536 

3.000000 

5.991536 

1.351796 

2.859318 

7.000000 

4.008600 

1.008600 
0.343409 

1.850830 

5.991536 

3.000000 

2.991536 


Table 34, — Metric Equivalents of Power, Work and Energy * 


English to Metric 

Log. 

Metrie to English 

Log. 

1 ft. -lb. = 0.1383 kg.-m. 

1.140683 

1 kilogram-meter = 7.2331 ft.-lb. 

0.859318 

= 0.063766 kw.-hr. 

7.5758 80 

= 0.0 6 3653 Hp.-hr. 

6.56265 1 

= O.CT 6 5121 cheval-vapeur-hr.t 

7.709698 

= 0.0 2 9303 B.t.u. 

3.968622 

= 0.033241 kg.-ealorie 

4.510660 

1 kilogram-meter per sec. = 7.233 lft.-lb.per sec. 

0.859318 

1 ft. -lb. per sec. = 0.1383 kg.-m. per sec. 

1.140683 

* 0.01315 Hp. 

2.118929 

= O.O 21 383 poncelet f 

5.140683 

1 kilogram-meter per min. = 7.2331 ft.-lb. per 


= 0.021843 cheval-vapeur t 

5.265619 

min. 

0.859318 

- 0.033241 kg.-cal. per sec. 

4.51 0660 

= O.0 3 2192 Hp. 

4.340809 

1 ft.-lb. per min. = 0.1383 kg.-m. per min. 

1.140683 

1 kilowatt-hour = 2,655,180 ft.-lb. 

6.424082 

= 0.021383 poncelet t 

i3. 140683 

= 1.3341 Hp.-hr. 

0.125189 

= 0.043072 cheval-vapeur X 

5-487469 

= 3411.5 B.t.u. 

3.532946 

1 Hp. = 76.0398 kg.-m. per sec. 

1.881040 

1 cheval-vapeur X — 542.48 ft.-lb. per sec. 

2.734384 

= 4562.384 kg.-m. per min. 

3.659191 

= 32,548.57 ft.-lb. per 


= 0.7604 poncelet f 

1.881040 

min. 

4.512532 

= 1.01390 cheval-vapeur J 

0.016616 

= 0.9863 Hp. 

1.S94018 

1 Hp.-hr. = 273,742.9 kg.-m. 

5.437436 

1 cheval-vapeur-hour = 1,952,914 ft.-lb- 

6.290683 

= 0.7456 kw.-hr. 

1.872516 

= 2513.56 B.t.u. 

3.400294 

= 641.6895 kg.-cal. 

2.807325 

1 Poncelet t — 723.3 1 ft.-lb. persec. 

2.859318 

1 B.T.TJ. = 0.2520 kg.-cal. 

1.401401 

= 43,398.10 ft.-lb- per 


= 107.4925 kg.-m. 

2.031123 

min. 

4.637471 

= 0.032931 kw.-hr. 

3.467016 

= 1.3151 Hp. 

0.118929 

= 0.033978 cheval-vapeur-hr.t 

3.599711 

1 kilogram-calorie =3085.60 ft.-lb. 

3.489360 



= O.0 2 l 558 Hp.-hr. 

3.192675 



= 3.9686 B.t.u. 

0.598637 



1 kilogram-calorie per sec. = 3085.60 ft.-lb. per 




sec. 

3.489360 



= 5.610 Hp. 

0.748982 


* A subscript after a figure indicates the number of times it is repeati :d. Thus O.O 38 = 0.0008. 
t 1 poncelet = 100 kg.-m. per sec. 1 1 cheval-vapeur = 75 kg.-m. per sec. = 1 metric horsepower. 
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A 

Absolute temperature, 3-17, 3-73 
zero, 1-27, 3~i7 

Absorber, ammonia absorption, system, 10-33 
Absorption, heat of, refrigeration, 10-31 
gases by liquids, 3-80 
Absorptivity, 3-32 
for solar radiation, 3-34 
A.C. (alternating-current) 
circuits, current and E.M.F. relations, 15-53 
short circuit calculations, 15-64 
wiring systems, 15-75 
current, variable frequency, 15-38 
distribution, power loss, 15-66 
voltage regulation, 15-66 
generating cycles, 15-03 
generator, generators 
belt driven, 15-27 
construction, 15—23, 15-25 
critical frequencies, 15-24 
dimensions, 15-25, 15-26 
direction of rotation, 15-23 
efficiency, 15-26 
excitation, 15-23 
exciters, 15-28 
prices, 15-29 

field current requirements, 15-33 
rheostats, 15-23 
flywheel effect, 15-24 
frequency, 15-23 

low-speed, direct-connected, synchronous, 
15-23 

parallel operation, 15-23 
power factor, 15—23 
prices, 15-25, 15—26 
protection, 15-45 
ratings, effect of altitude, 15-26 
short circuits, 15—63 
synchronizing power, 15-26 
synchronous, normal efficiency, 15-25 
turbine-driven, 15-27 
prices, 15-28 
torsional vibration, 15-24 
voltage control of paralleled, 15-34 
regulator, 15-34 
weights, 15-25, 15-26, 15-28 
W&, 15-26, 15-28 
industrial switchboards, 15-42 
lighting systems, 15-71 
motors, branch circuits, circuit breaker rat- 
ings, 15-79 
fuse ratings, 15-77 
switch sizes, 15-77 
wire sizes, 15-77 
switchboards, 15-44 

Acceleration, piston, automobile engines, 14-63 
piston, crank angle factor, automobile en- 
gines, 14-62 

train resistance due to, 14—04 


Accessories, aircraft, 14-116 
Accumulator, hot water, economy of, 8-82 
steam, 8-09 
turbine, 8-09 

Acetic acid, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
expansion, 3—25 
latent heat, 3-23 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
Acetone, expansion, 3-25 
heat transfer coefficient, 3-31 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Acetylene, 4-65 

boiling and melting points, 3-22 
heating value, 4-05, 4-65 
ignition temperature, 4-65, 4-66 
Acid, acids 

acetic, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
expansion of, 3-25 
latent heat, 3-23 
thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
benzoic, boiling and melting points, 3-22 ! 
carbolic, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
hydrochloric, expansion, 3-25 
in boiler feedwater, 6-66 
nitric, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
oxalic, melting point, 3-22 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
sulphuric, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
expansion of, 3-25 
tartaric, melting point, 3-22 
Acidity, feedwater, 6-67 
lubricating oil, 8—45, 12-18 
Acoustic velocity, 3-78 
Adhesion factor, locomotive, 14-22 
Adiabatic compression, air, 1-28 
horsepower required, 1-30 
reversible, work done, 3-76 
work of, 1-29 
definition, 3-74 
expansion, 1-28 

compressed air engines, 1-33 
reversible, 5—14 
reversible, work done, 3-76 
factor, air compressor, 1-41 
reversible, pressure-volume-temperature rela- 
tions, 3-76 

saturation of air, 11-52 
Adjusted tonnage rating, trains, 14-65 
Admiralty metal pipe, specifications, 5-25 
Admission point, indicator card, 7-97 
Adults, sensible heat emitted, 11-54 
Aerodynamics, 14-99 
fluid resistance, 14-99 
induced drag, airplanes, 14-102 
Aerofin heaters, 11-36, 11-38 
Aeronautics, 14-98 — 14-1 18 
After-condensers, 9-14 
coolers, air compressor, 1-50 
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effect on efficiency of steam turbines, 
8-69 

Aileron, airplanes, 14-115 
Air, 1-03, 1-88 

adiabatic compression, work of, 1—29 
expansion, 1—28 
saturation, 11-52 
atomizers, fuel oil, 4-51 
blast, gas producers, 13-11 
blower, scavenger, performance of, 12—28 
-bound pipes, 2-22 
brake, locomotive, 14-43 
carbon dioxide in, 11-48 
carburetor, automobile engine, 14—92 
chamber, auxiliary, Diesel engines, 12—05 
pump, 2-69 

oh&nges, effect on dust content, 11-49 
per hour, building heating, 11-08 
circuit breakers, 15-76 
rating, 15-79 

cocks, hot-water heating, 11-29 
combustion, preheating by blow-down, 6-74 
to atomize fuel oil, 4-51 
composition, 1-03 

pure and respired, 11-49 
compressed, 1-27 — 1-54; see Compressed air 
compression, adiabatic, 1-28 
horsepower chart, 1—41 
efficiency at altitudes, 1—34 
isothermal, 1—41 
hydraulic, 1-52 
intake temperature, 1-49 
isothermal, 1-28 
compressor, compressors 
adiabatic efficiency, 1-42 
factor, 1—41 
after-cooling, 1—50 
angle-compound, 1-39 
belt-driven, 1—37 — 1-39 
capacity, effect of intake temperatures, 
1-49 

centrifugal, 1-50 
application, 1-51 
capacity, 1—51 
driving of, 1-52 
field of, 1-51 

information required, 1-52 
performance, 3-stage, 1—51 
power required, 1-52 
relative capacity, 1—52 
used in material handling, 1—51 
cost of, 1-44 
duplex, belt-driven, 1—38 
2-stage, 1-40 

2-stage, steam-driven, 1—38 
efficiency, effect of intake temperature, 
1-49 

electrically-driven, efficiency, 1-40 
fuel-oil-driven, 1—38 
hydraulic, 1-52, 1-53 
intercooler, water required, 1-50 
isothermal factor, 1—41 
jacket water required, 1—50 
load factor, 1-41 
mechanical efficiency, 1-40 
overall efficiency, 1—42 
receiver size, 1—50 
selection of for drills, 1-34 
sizes and types, 1-35 
steam consumption, 1—42 
-driven, efficiency, 1-40 
straight-line, 1—36, 1-37 
two-stage, 1-38 — 1—40 
water required for after-cooling, 1-50 


Air, ( coni .) 

conditioning;, 11—50 — 11-60 

adiabatic saturation of air, 11-52 
air cooling calculations, 11—53 
air washers, 11-52 
calculations, 11—55 
comfort cooling, 11-54 
coolers, friction of, 11—59 
surface type, 11—50, 11-58 
cooling surface, evaporator type, 11-56 
dehumidifying air washer, 11-55 
dew-point, 11—51 
drying calculations, 11-53 
humidification, 11—50 
humidifying calculations, 11—52 
humidity, 11-51 
method of mixtures, 11-52 
psychrometric chart, 11—52 
railroad trains, 14—52 
relative humidity, 11-51 
saturated air, 11-51 
sensible heat emission, 11—54 
sun effect, 11—54 
theaters, 11-60 
total heat of air, 11—51 
unit coolers, 11—58 
weight of vapor in mixture, 11-51 
wet- and dry-bulb temperatures, 11—51 
consumption, automobile engines, 14—92 
coolers, evaporator, refrigerant expansion 
valves, 11-57 
friction of, 11—59 
generator, 8-81 
surface type, 11-58 
unit, 11-58 

cooling calculations, air conditioning, 11-53 
for steam turbine plant, 8—54 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-89 
dense, refrigerating machine, 10-12 
density, 3-76 

dew-point temperature, 11-51 
diagram, index of curve, 1-33 
distribution, ventilation, 11—48 
dry and saturated, total heat, 11-51 
heat content, 1—08 
specific density, 3-52 
volume, 3-52 
volume of, 1—08 
duct, ducts 

allowable air velocities, 11-39 
elbow, friction pressure loss, 11—42 
heating system, design, 11-39 
pressure-loss, 11-39 

effect of temperature, 11-40 
rectangular, pressure loss, 11-39 
round and rectangular, of equal pressure 
loss, 11-41 

systems, design, 11—40 

effect on heat transfer coefficient of steam, 3-34 
excess, boiler furnaces, 6—75 
C0 2 with, 4-07 
flame temperature with, 4-07 
heat loss due to, 4-07 

relation to rate of firing, radiation and 
emissivity, 4—22 
underfeed stokers, 6-84 
expansion of, 1—03, 3—24 
filters, 11-50 

Diesel engines, 12-18 
gas engines, 12-49 
flow of, see Flow of air 
free convection m, 3-29 
friction loss in ducts, 11-39 
through Yento heaters, 11-42 
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Air, C cont .) 

fuel ratios, automobile engines, 14—67, 14-92 

gas constant, 3—76 

gasoline, explosive mixture, 14—67 

heat loss due to moisture, 6—04 

heaters, 6-50 

air temperature, 6-51 
efficiency, 6-52 
gas temperature drop, 6—52 
heat abstracted, 6-52 
transfer, 6-51 

inlet gas temperature, 6—52 
surface required, 6-52 
heating capacity, warm air furnace, 1 1-32 
Hp., centrifugal compressors, 16—61 
centrifugal exhausters, 16-61 
humidity, 11-51 

and temperature relations, 11-49 
infiltration, -window sashes, 11-08 
injection, Diesel engine, 12—05 
in surface condensers, 9-12 
instantaneous specific heat, 3—75 
leakage, stokers, 6—80 
lift pump, 2—74 

line steam heating system, 11-19 
loss of work due to heat in compression, 
1-29 

manometer, 1-03 
measurement of flow, 1-13 
method of mixtures, 11-52 
meter, 1—24 

accuracy of, 1—26 
effect of pulsating flow, 1—27 
graphic flow recorder, 1-26 
Thomas electric, 1-82 
weighted gate, 1-26 

moisture in at different temperatures and 
pressures, 1-07 
molecular weight, 3-76 
partially saturated, total heat, 11—51 
pockets, hot- water heating, 11-29 
preheated, effect on combustion, 4-08, 4-10 
underfeed stokers, 6-84 
with wood fuel, 4—42 
pressure, 3—17 

carburetor, automobile engines, 14-93 
conversion table, 1-03 
primary and secondary, 6—75 
properties of, 1—03 
pumps, condenser, 9-14 
rate, automobile engines, 14—92 
relief valves, hot-water heating, 11-29 
removal, hot- water heating, 11-29 
required, combustion, 4—05 — 4—07 
combustion of gases, 13—19 
combustion of pulverized coal, 4-3 1 
furnace heating, 11-31 
mechanical draft cooling towers, 9-21 
ventilation, 11-47 

/esistance, airplane wires and cables, 14-107 
airships, 14—118 
automobiles, 14—55 
flat plate, 14-107 
spheres and hemispheres, 14—106 
streamline bodies, 14-106 
trains, 14—03 
saturated, 1-07, 11-51 
heat content, 1-08 
specific density and volume, 3-52 
vapor mixtures, 1—08, 1—10 
volume, 1—08 

and partial pressure, at various vacua, 
9-08 

water vapor in, 9-21 


Air, ( cont .) 

space, conductance, 3-58 

coefficient of convection, 3—53 
heat conductivity, 10—07 
heat transfer in, 3- 58, 3-60 
specific heat, 1-11, 3-19, 3-76, 11-34 
volume, 3-76 
standard, 1-55, 1—84 

conditions, aeronautics, 16-67 
tank capacity, gas engines, 12—48 
temperature, blast heating systems, 11-34 
carburetor, us. power, automobile engines, 
14-70 

unit heaters, 11—45 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
traps, hot-water heating, 11—29 
velocities, automatic ventilators, 11—48 
cooling surface, 11-56 
ducts, 11—32 
due to pressure, 1-61 
jet, 1-03 
registers, 11-41 
stacks, furnace heating, 11-33 
vertical flues, 11-41 
vitiated, 11—48 
volume, 3-17, 11-42 
washers, 11—52 

centrifugal pumps for, 2—81 
dehumidifying, 11—55 
humidifying efficiency, 11-52 
weight, 1-03, 1-05, 3-17 

effect of temperature and pressure, 1-06* 
11-42 

of vapor in mixtures, 11—51 
Aircraft, 14-98 

accessories, 14—116 
engines, test code, 16-44 
Airfoil, airfoils, 14-100, 14-105 
center of pressure, 14-101 
forms of, 14—105 
moment coefficient, 14-101 
pressure distribution, 14-102 
wing tip shapes, 14—102 
Airplane, airplanes, 14-98 
ailerons, 14-115 
angle of lift, 14-105 
aspect ratio, 14-102, 14-103 
balance, 14-113 
boundary layer, 14—106 
Bristol fighter, 14-104 
burbling, 14-104 
ceiling calculations, 14-111 
cellules, 14—103 
Clark Y wing, 14—105 
classification, 14-9£ 
control, 14—113 
cowling, 14-108 
Diesel engines for, 12—06 
disc ratio, 14—106 
Douglas transport, 14—102 
drag, 14-100, 14-107, 14-111 
effect of altitude on performance, 14—110 
engines, 14-108 — 14-113 
air-cooled, 14—108 
drag, 14-109 

supercharged, 14-111, 14-112 
flaps, 14-103 
floats, 14-109 

flying boat hulls, drag, 14—109 
fuselages, 14-107, 14-108 
gap-chord ratio, 14-103 
Handley-Page wing slots, 14—104 
high lift device characteristics, 14-105 
hulls, drag, 14-109 
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Airplane, airplanes, (cont.) 
induced drag, 14-102 
landing wheels, drag, 14—107, 14—108 
lilt component, 14r-lOO, 14—105 
load factors, 14—115 
Martin bomber, 14—102 
material, weights, 14-116 
aasimum and minimum speeds, 14-110, 
14-111 

nacelles, 14-108, 14-109 
parasite drag, 14-104 
resistance, 14-104 
performance, calculation, 14—1 10 
power plant, 14-112 
profile, lift, 14-102 
propeller, 14—99 — 14-113 
thrust, 14—110 
range of flight, 14-112 
rate of climb, 14-111 

scale effect and Reynolds number, 14-104, 
14-106 

skin friction, 14-104 
slip stream effect, 14—110 
slots, 14-103 
stability, 14-113 
stalling speed, 14-111 
streamline bodies, 14—106 
structural load, 14—115 
struts, 14—106 
tail area, 14-114 
take-off distance, 14-112 
weigh tB, analysis of, 14—1 17 
wing tip floats, 14—109 
wires and cables, air resistance, 14-107 
Airships, 14-98, 14-115 
Akron, airship, 14-118 
Alcohol, 4-62 

boiling and melting points, 3—22 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
denatured, 4-62, 14-56 
expansion, 3-25 
heat transfer coefficient, 3-31 
heating value of, 4-05, 4—62 
latent heat, 3—23 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
solutions, freezing point, 14-56 
specific gravity, 4—62 
heat, 3—19 

thermal conductivity, 3-28 
thermometric range, 3—05, 3—09 
Alignment, centrifugal pumps, 2-90 
crankshaft, Diesel engines, 12-35 
steam turbine, 8-39 
Alkaline liquid, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Alkalinity, feedwater, 6~65 % 

All-day efficiency, transformers, 15—62 
Allen dense air refrigerating machine, 10-12 
reversing gear, 7-40 
valve, 7-37 

Allis-Chalmers steam turbine, 8-06 
Alloy, alloys 

conductivity, 3-27, 3-28 
expansion, 3-24 

lead-tin, latent heat of fusion, 3-23 
melting points, 3-21, 3-23 
nickel-iron, expansion, 3—26 
specific heat, 3-20 
superheater tubes, 6-43 
Alternate firing, 6—76 
Altitude, altitudes 

Diesel engine rating at high, 12-14 
effect on air requirements of drills, 1—34 
on airplane performance, 14—110 
on barometer, 1-04 


Altitude, altitudes, (cont.) 
effect on boiling point, 1-04 
on chimney draft, 6-104 
on compressor capacity, 1-33 
on generator ratings, 15-26 
on auction lift, 2—67 
equivalent air volumes at, 1-33 
horsepower to compress air at, 1-35 
maximum, airships, 14—118 
Alum, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Alumina, fused, heat conductivity, 3-70 
insulation, 3—55 
properties, 6—64, 6—65 
Alumino, heat conductivity, 3-71 
Aluminum, boiling and melting points, 3-04, 3—21 
emissivity, 3—33, 3— 58 
expansion, 3—24 
foil, heat insulation, 3-60 
latent heat, 3-23 
oxide, melting point, 3—21 
paint, absorptivity, 3-34 
emissivity, 3-33, 3—58 
pistons, 14-59 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
American Petroleum Institute, see A.P.I. 

Ry. Engg. Assoc, standard rail, 14—51 
Standard pipe fittings, 5—43 — 5—57 
pipe threads, 5-41 
wire gage, 15-70 
Ames uniflow engine, 7—39 
Ammonia, absorption by water, 3-80 
absorption system, see Refrigeration 
and water solutions, properties. 10-30 
boiling and melting points, 3—2 1 
calcium chloride absorption refrigerating 
sytems, 10—36 

compression refrigerating machines, see 
Refrigerating machines; Refrigeration 
compressors, 10—25, 10-26 
gas engines for, 12-41 
condenser, condensers, 10-37 
double-pipe, 10—37, 10—38 
flooded, 10-38 
heat transmission, 10-09 
plants, cost of city water for, 9-23 
rating, 10—38 
surface required, 10—10 
cooling of, 10-33 

critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
entropy, 10—16, 10-17 

evaporating coils, pressures and tempera- 
tures, 10—25 

heat developed by addition to weak solution, 
10—33 

transfer coefficient, 3-34 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
physical properties, 10-14 
piping pressure loss, 10-27 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
recovery, gas producers, 13-14 
specific heat, 3-19, 10-14, 10-23 
superheated, and water vapor, relative 
weight, 10—32 
thermal properties, 10-17 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
properties, 10-16 

total-heat-entropy diagram, 10-15, 10—20 
Ammonium bicarbonate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
chloride, pump fittings for, 2—70 
solution, boiling point, 3-22 
nitrate solution, boiling point, 4—22 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
sulphate, from coke manufacture, 4—40 
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Ammonium sulphate, (cont.) 
from gas producers, 13—14 
melting point, 3-21 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
Amortisseur windings, 15—25 
Ampere equivalents, 15—65 
Amphibians, 14-98 
Analysis, analyses 

coal, 4—14, 4—16 — 4-19; see also Coal 
coke, 4-40 
dimensional, 4-57 
distillation, light oils, 4—38 
tar, 4-38 

feed -water, 6-63, 6-65 
flue-gas, 16-11 
fuel, 16-16 
gas, 4-63, 16-16 
gas coals, 4-67 
gas coke, 4-39 
peat, 4-43 

thermodynamic, internal combustion engine 
cycles, 12—07 
woods, 4-41 

Anemometer, error of, 1-21 

measurement of air velocity, 1-21 
method of fan test, 1-82 ' 

Aneroid barometer, 16-05 
Angle, lap-, steam engine, 7-32 
lead-, steam engine, 7-31 
of attack, airplanes, 14—100, 14—105 
of lift, airplanes, 14-105 
of repose, coke, 4-25 
valves, 5-68, 5-69 

Angular advance, steam engine, 7—32 
displacement, transformers, 15—18 
Aniline, boiling and melting points, 3—22 
latent heat, 3-23 
point, Diesel fuel oil, 12—37 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
thermometric temperature range, 3—09 
water, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Annulus, heat transfer coefficient, 3-31 
velocity loss, steam turbines, 8—72 
Antechamber system, Diesel engine, L2-05 
Anthracite, analyses, 4—14, 4—16 
ash content, 4—24 
boiler efficiency with, 4-11 
burning characteristics, 4-21 
combustion rates, steam boilers, 6-77 
rates, traveling grate stoker, 6-82 
culm, 4—24 

draft losses with, 4-11, 6-106 
effect of screening, 4—24 
exit gas temperatures, 4—11 
expansion, 3-24 

gas producers, space required, 13-1 5 

graphitic, 4-14, 4-19 

heat input of, 4—11 

heating value of, 4-11, 4-14, 4—16 

maximum relative price of, 4-12 

pulverized, 4-21 

screen sizes, 4-24 

sensible heat, 4—11 

silt, 4-24 

space occupied, 4—24 

steam boiler furnaces for, 6-76 

stokers for, 6—79 

uses, 4—21 

weight, 4—24 

Anti-freeze solutions, 14—56 
-knock fuels, 14-69 

Antimony, boiling and melting point, 3-04, 3-21 
expansion, 3-24 


Antimony, (cont.) 

-lead alloy, specific heat, 3-20 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Apartment buildings, refrigeration required, 
10-09 

Apartments, steam consumed for heating, 11—14 
A.P.I. gravity, 4-46 

gravity, gasoline, 4-61, 14-67 
gravity, kerosene, 4—62 
Apothecaries’ measures, 17—54 
Apparatus, automobile road tests, 14-81 
centrifugal and rotary pump tests, 16—40 
compressor tests, 16—60 
condenser tests, 16-31 
feedwater heater tests, 16-20 
gas producer tests, 16-51 
internal engine combustion tests, 16-45 
power test, 16—03 
steam engine test, 16-26 
pump tests, 16-36 
Arcs, circular, 17—41 
Axch, arches 

air-cooled, furnace, 6-92 
steam boiler furnace, 6—93 
stoker, 6-79 — 6-81 
Arco blast heaters, 11-36 
Area, circles, 17-25 

circles, feet and inches, 17-45 
measures of, 17-54 
metric equivalents, 17—56 
segments of circle, 17-43 
Argon, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
expansion, 3-25 
in air, 1-03 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3-27 
Armored cables, 15-68, 15-69 
Arresters, lightning, 15—05 
Arsenic, melting and sublimation points, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Arson’s experiments, flow of air in pipes, 1-17 
Asbestos air cell, heat conductivity, 3-65 
and hard coal, heat conductivity, 3-65 
and silicate of soda, heat conductivity, 3—65 
heat transmission, 11-03 
insulation, 3-54 
paper, heat conductivity, 3-65 
specific heat, 3-20 
A.S.C.E. standard rail, 14-51 
Ash, analyses, 4—27 

bed, gas producers, 16—51 

coal, analyses of, 4-27 

content of anthracite, 4-24 

determination in fuel, 4-15 

determination of moisture, 16-12 

effect on boiler efficiency, 4-27 

expansion, 3-24 

fly, 4-37 

fuel oil, 4—47 

fusibility, 4-26, 13-09 

fusion point, 4-11, 4-26 

hoppers, stokers, 6-95 

powdered coal, determination, 16-12 

removal, gas producers, 13-11 

sampling, 16-12 

separators, 4—37 

(wood) heating value and weight, 4-42 
zone, gas producers, 13-10 
Ashlar lined channels, flow of water, 2—19 
A.S.M.E. boiler code, 6-16—6-40 
oil engine power cost report, 12-23 
power test codes, 16-03 — 16-68 
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Aspect ratio, airplanes, 14-102, 14-103 
Aspbaltum, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Assay ton, 17-54 

Assembly-rooms, ventilation, 11—08, 11—47 
A.T.&S.F. Jty., gasoline-electric rail-car, 14—17 
standard rail, 14-51 
Atmosphere, 14-99 
density, 14-99 
equivalent pressures, 5—12 
fluid resistance of, 14-99 
moisture in, 1-04 
standard, 14r-99 

temperature gradient, 14-99 
Atmospheric cooling, 9-18 

towers, 9-16, see Cooling towers 
exhaust, steam, turbines, 8-51 
pressure, 1-03, 105 
resistance, see Air resistance 
Atomization, fuel oil, 4—49 
Atomizer, mechanical rotary, fuel oil, 4-51 
Attack, angle of, 14-100, 14—105 
Attendance, Diesel engines, 12-21 
Attics, temperature, 11-06 

Auto sales rooms, steam consumed for heating, 
11-14 

Autogiros, 14-98 

Automobile, automobiles, 14-54 — 14-97 
anti-freeze solutions, 14-56 
brake, 14-73 

deoelerometer, 14-81 
drums, 14—74 
internal, 14-75 

lining, coefficient of friction, 14—74 
pedal pressure, 14-73, 14-75, 14-82 
pedal pressure vs. deceleration, 14-74 
camber, 14-79 
car-mile, 14-54 
car performance tests, 14—84 
carburetor, 14-69 
setting, 14-86 
caster, 14-79 
chassis, 14-72 — 14—80 
clutches, 14—75 
cooling system, 14—55 

water, specific heat, 14—55 
crank-case, 14—58 
corrosion, 14-59 
crank-shafts, 14—58 
vibration, 14-58 
cylinder arrangement, 14—56 
cast-iron for, 14—58 
dimensions, 14-56 
deceleration, 14-73, 14—82 
vs, -weight transfer, 14—74 
distance traveled per car-mile, 14-54 
economy tests, 14—84 
electrical system, 14—71 
system, voltages, 14—72 
engine, engines 

air consumption, 14—92 
air-fuel ratios, 14-67, 14—92 
air rate, 14-92 
bearings, 14-65 
blow-by, 14-59 
carburetor air, 14-92 
air pressure, 14-93 
temperature, 14—67 
temperature vs. power, 14—70 
centrifugal forces, 14-63 
choke, 14-59, 14-69 
combustion in, 14—67 

compression ratio vs. octane number, 14-69 
oonnecting-rod stress, 14-66 
crank angle factor, 14-62 


Automobile engines, (eont.) 
design, 14—61 — 14-66 
details, 14-55—14-61 
detonation, 14-92 

displacement vs. road power, 14-86 
exhaust gas composition, 14-70 
forces acting, 14—57 
fuel consumption, 14-69 
dilution, 14—59 
feed, 14—70 
pump, 14-70 
rate, 14—92 
test, 14-92 

full throttle power, 14—95 

gasoline operating temperatures, 14—67 

heat dissipation, 14-55 

indicator card, 14—64 

inertia and centrifugal forces, 14—63 

intake manifold pressure, 14-93 

jacket temperature, 14-58 

water temperature vs. power, 14-70 
kinematics, 34-61 
lubrication, 14-61 
manifolding, 14—69 
mixture distribution, 14—69 
ratio, 14-70 

ratio rs. exhaust gas composition, 14-70 
oil, 14-61 

consumption, 14-61 
coolers, 14-61 
temperatures, 14-61 
piston acceleration, 14—63 

crank-shaft and connecting-rod rela- 
tions, 14-61 
pins, 14-66 

resultant forces on, 14-64 
side-pressure, 14-64 
velocity, 14-63 
ports, 14-60 
power, 14—87 

correction factors, 14-83 — 14-91, 14-97 
vs. carburetor temperature, 14—70 
vs. jacket water temperature, 14—70 
us. mixture ratio, 14—71 
vs. octane number, 14—69 
us. spark advance, 14-71 
resultant force on crank-pin, 14-64 
force on crankshaft bearings, 14-65 
forces on piston, 14—64 
r.p.m. per car mile per hr., 14—54 
spark-plug gap, 14-71 
spark timing, 14-87 
speed, 14—87 
sump oil, 14-93 
tests, 14-84 — 14-97 

adjustments and settings, 14-86 
heat distribution, 14-95 
humidity, 14-93 
log sheet, 14-85 

maximum power and detonation, 14-95 
motoring compression, 14—94, 14-96 
motoring friction, 14—94, 14-96 
pressures, 14—93 
temperatures, 14—92 
torque, speed power, 14-87 
water circulation rate, 14-93 
water heat rejection, 14—93 
torque, 14-64, 14—87 
valve, valves, 14-59 
air flow, 14-60 
cams, 14-60, 14-86 
gas velocity through, 14-60 
lift diagrams, 14-85 
springs, 14—60 
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Automobile engine valve, C cont.) 
timing,. 14-59 

volumetric efficiency, 14—60 
vapor look, 14-67 
volumetric efficiency, 14-92, 
wear, 14-54 

whipping force, connecting-rod, 14-66 
fan tests, 14-56 
fifth-wheel speedometer, 14—81 
frames, 14-72 
free-wheeling, 14-78 
front suspension, 14—78 
wheel geometry, 14-79 
fuels, 14-67 

anti-knock, 14-69 

compression ratio vs. octane number, 14—69 
consumption vs. octane number, 14-69 
gum content, 14—68 
heat content, 14—67 
knock rating, 14—68 
mixture ratios, 14-69 
octane number, 14—68 
reference, 14-68 
systems, 14-69 
gear ratios, 14-82 
hill climb tests, 14—84 
Hotchkiss drive, 14-72, 14-76 
Hp. required, 14—86 
hypoid gear drive, 14-76 

independent spring suspension drive, 14—72 

kinetic energy of moving car, 14-73 

methods of drive, 14-72 

mixture pumped per car-mile, 14-54 

performance factors, 14-54 

pistons, 14—59 

power required to drive, 14-55 
-weight ratio, 14—54 

pressure plate displacement vs, clutch torque 
carrying capacity, 14-75 
propeller shaft, 14-76 
proving ground, 14-80 
ratio of engine and oar speed, 14-54 
rear axle, 14-76 
resistance of, 14-54 

road power engine displacement, 14-83 
tests, 14-80—14-84 
spiral bevel gear dri ve, 14 -76 
spring, springs, 14-72 
deflection, 14-73 
ride, 14-82 
suspension, 14-78 
speed vs. fuel consumption, 14-81 
starter, 14-72 
steering gear, 14-78 
stopping distance, 14-73 
vs. deceleration, 14 -74 
time at various speeds, 14-82 
syncro-mesh transmission, 14-77 
thermostats, 14-56 
tires, coefficient of friction, L4— 54 
toe-in, 14-79 
ton-mile, 14-54 
torque tube drive, 14-76 
transmission, 14-77 
efficiency, 14—78 
vacuum-operated, 14-77 
turning diameter, 14-82 
universal joints, 14-80 
ventilation of crank-case, 14—58 
worm gear drive, 14—76 
Automotive Diesel engines, 12—06 
engines, test code, 16-44 
Auto-transformers, 15—19 
Auxiliary air chamber, Diesel engines, 12—05 


Avogadro’s law, 3—74 
Avoirdupois weight, 17-54 
Axial-flow fans, 1—79 
Axis of buoyancy, 2-04 
Axle, axles 

box, locomotive, bearing pressures, 14-24 
trailer, 14-25 
truck, 14-25 

crank, 3-cylinder locomotive, stresses, 44-24 
locomotive, centers and keys, 14—27 

dri ving, bearing pressures, 14-24, 14—25 
mounting pressure, 14—27 
tender, 14-27 
trailer, 14-26, 14-27 
tmck, 14—26 
rear, automobile, 14-76 

B 

Babcock formula for pressure loss in steam 
mains, 11-22 

Back-pressure, ammonia evaporating coils, 

10- 25 

effect of, 7-22 
gas engines, 12-49 
steam, engine, 7-06 
Backward feed evaporators, 3-46 
Bagasse, 4—44 
Baker valve gear, 14-38 
Bakeries, refrigeration required, 10—09 
Balance, airplane, 14-113 

automobile crank-shafts, 14-58 
dynamic, steam turbine rotors, 8—37 
pistons, 8—40 

Balanced compound locomotives, 14-10 
Balancer panels, switchboards, 15-48 
set, circuit breaker requirements, 15-80 

with 2- wire generator, over-current pro- 
tection, 15-48 

Balancing machine, locomotive wheel, 14—43 
of steam engines, 7-42 
Balloons, 14—98 

Ball-rooms, air required for ventilation, 11—47 
Balsa wood, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Bar, bars 

copper, current-carrying capacity, 15—74 
weight, 15-74 

iron, extra refined, specifications, 6-21 
measure of pressure, 5—12 
steel, specifications, 6-21 
Barium chloride, pump fittings for, 2-70 
melting point, 3-21 
nitrate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
specific heat, 3 -IS 
Barley straw, 4-44 
Barometer, 16-05 

calibration and correction, 16-06 
effect of altitude, 1-04 
equivalent readings, 16-08 
installation of, 16-05 
leveling by, 1-03 
multipliers, 16—08 
readings, metric, 1-05 

readings, U. S. Weather Bureau, 16—06 
Barometric condensers, dimensions, 9-04 
Barrel, fuel oil, 4—47 
volume, 17-51 

Base fittings, pipe, dimensions, 5-46, 5-56 
Baseboard register, 11-33 

Basement mains, hot-water beating system?, 

11- 28 

Bathrooms, inside temperatures, 11-03 
Battery, batteries 

charging rectifiers, 15—42 
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O Bat-Ber 

Battery, batteries, ( coni .) 
electric, 15—50 
ignition system, 12—43 
storage, 15—50 

Baumann blades, steam turbines, 8-86 
Bazin weir equation, 2-2 5 
Bearing, bearings 

automobile engine, 14-65 
clearance, Diesel engine, 12—34 
crankshaft, Diesel engines, 12—35 
forced lubrication, steam turbines, 8-42 
hot, steam engine, 7-41 
main, steam engine, 7-44 
pressures, automobile engines, 14—65 
piston-pins, 14-66 
crosshead-pin, locomotive, 14—25 
Diesel engines, 12-34 
Kingsbury thrust, 8-39 
locomotive axles, 14-24 — 14-27 
locomotive axle boxes, 14—24, 14-25 
knuckle joint pin, 14—29 
tender axle boxes, 14—25 
steam turbine, 8—38, 8-43 
self-oiling, 8-42 
steam engine, friction of, 7—28 
steam-turbine, 8-42, 8—43 
thrust, hydraulic turbines, 2-50 
steam turbines, 8-38 
Beau de Rochas cycle, 12-04 
Bed manufacturing, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Bedplates, Diesel engines, 12-21 
Beech, expansion, 3-24 

heating value and weight, 4-42 
Beehive coke, analyses, 4—40 
Beer-pump, fittings for, 2-70 
Beeswax, melting point, 3-22 
Beet juice, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Bell metal, specific heat, 3-20 
Bench flume, flow of water, 2-19 
Bends, conduit, eddy losses, 2-12 
pipe, 5-63 

dimensions, 5—64 
effect on flow of air, 1—20 
expansion taken by, 5—64 
loss of head in, 2-66 
resistance to steam flow, 5-22 
return, dimensions, 5-50 
Bending moment, automobile engine connect- 
ing-rod, 14-66 

locomotive crank-pin, 14-24 
crosshead guides, 14—25 
stress, locomotive cross he ad guides, 14—25 
crosshead pin, 14-25 
main- and side-rods, 14-27 
Benson steam boiler, 8-85 
Benzene, heating value, 4-05 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
specific heat, 3-19 

thermometric temperature range, 3—09 
Benzine, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
expansion of, 3-25 
heat transfer coefficient, 3-31, 3-34 
latent heat, 3-23 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Benzoic acid, boiling and melting points, 
3-22 

Benzol, latent heat , 3-23 
melting point, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-19 
Benzophenone, boiling point, 3—04 
Bernoulli’s theorem, 1-15,2-10 
Beryllium, melting point, 3-21 


Bin system, pulverized coal, 4-28 
Binary cycle, steam turbines, 8—85 
vapor cycle, 5—15 

refrigerating systems, 10—23 
Biplanes, 14—98, 14-103; see Airplanes 
Birch, heating value and weight, 4—42 
plywood, weight, 14—116 
steam required to dry, 3—53 
Birmingham wire gage, 15—70 
Biscuit manufacturing, demand and load fac- 
tor, 15-21 

Bismuth, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
expansion, 3—24 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
-tin alloy, specific heat, 3-20 
-tin-lead alloys, melting points, 3-21 
Bitter-water, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Bituminous coal; see Coal, bituminous 
gas producers, space required, 13-15 
Black body, 3-11, 3-32 

liquor furnace, waste gas temperatures, 6-55 
Blade, centrifugal fan, shape, 1-56 
steam turbine, see Steam turbines 
Blast furnace, centrifugal compressor applica- 
tion, 1—51 

gas, 4-11, 4-64, 12-38 

boiler efficiency with, 4—11 
burner, 6—10 

B.t.u,. in explosive mixture, 12-39 
draft loss with, 4—11 
furnace volume, 6-12 
heating value, 4-64, 12—38 
products of combustion, 6—12 
properties, 4—11 
specific heat, 3—19 
steam-plant, 4—65 
steam-boilers, 6-10 
pyrometer for, 3-10 
heaters, 11—36, 11-39 

Blast-heating, 11-10, 11-33—11-39; see Heat- 
ing, blast system 

Bleeder heaters, heat transfer rates, 8-80 
pressure control, steam turbines, 8-49 
steam turbines, see .Steam turbines 
Blind flanges, cast-iron, 5—43 
Blocks, heat flow, 3-56 
air-cooled furnace, 6-94 
Blow-by, automobile engines, 14r-59 
Blow-down, combustion air preheating by, 6—76 
feedwater heating by, 6—76 
steam boilers, 6-76 
Blow-through heating system, 11-33 
Blower, blowers 
ducts, 1—80 
efficiency, 1-87 
positive rotary, 1-85 

pressure, capacity and horsepower, 1-86 
Boots type, 1-85 
rotary, 1-85 — 1-87 
steam-jet, 1-87 

for ventilation, 1-88 
steam turbine drive for, 8-10 
steel-plate, 1-74, 1—76 
Board measure, 17—54 
Boiler, boilers 

demand factor, locomotive, 14-22 
design factor, locomotive, 14—22 
-feed pump, 2-68, 2-69, 2-86, 2-93, 6-62 
efficiency of, 8-81 
heat added by, 5-13 
feeding, 6-61 — 6—65 

heating, 11-11 — 11-16; see Heating boilers 
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BoUer, toilers (cant ) 

horsepower, def., 6-03 
locomotive, 14-23 

crown bar stays, 14-36 

evaporation in, 14r47 3( 

heat distribution, 14r-47 
performance, 14-45 
pressures, 14-08 

stresses, 14-36 4-53 

marine, oil burning, teat rdease, 4 
rivet iron, specifications, 6-21 
scale, thermal conductivity, 9-36 

demand and load actera, 15-21 

steSi^a-S-lSra’ra Steam boil« 
wC'tubea, dimensions and "*** 5-39, 

6-37, 6-33 de 

ends, 6—37 „ 

expanded, holding power, 6-37 
holes, 6-37 
locomotive, 5-39 
permissible creep rate, 8^4 
pressure allowed, 6-35 
specifications, 6-21 
water, alkalinity, 6-74 

calcium phosphate 7 

internal treatment, 6-73 1 

reduction of concentration, 6-76 
specifications, 6-67 

treatment, 6-74 ] 

Boding joint, ammornn, 10-» , 

solutions, 10— oi 

inorganic compounds, 5 21 
organic 

propane, 4-63, 10 _* 4 

refrigerating media, 10 ** I 

sodium chloride solutions, 3-39 

water, 1-04, 2-05 

w a^W-=SiU.Uam,l«-10 
leveling by, 1~ 04 

temper^. — " ^ 
ohrome-mrkel ttad, 8-50 

effect or, heat imnintioo. 3-59 

stay, ie« Stay bolts 

Bon““rD“rpaf.'nt hydraulic turbines, 

Booster, ^ 

pumps, centrifuga , 

bests, locomotive, 14-*' ^vertexs, 15-39 

wfnding, A.C., £* load 

Boot and shoe pnanufacturing, e 
factors, 15- 21 
Borax, melting point, 3 21 
specific heat, 3 21 
Boron, melting pomt, 3 21 

specific hea-t, 3-18 loCom otive dimen- 

Boston and Albany 

sions, 14 08 pumping engine, 2-70 
Boston Damage {urnaC e, 6-97 

Bottoms, steam bo f turbines , 2-45 


•„ 14-68 

iry layer, airplanes, 14-106 
n gage, differential, 16-42 
ition head, 16-40 
thermometers, 3-09 
3 , axle, see A.xle boxes 
h’s law, 1-27, 3-74 


, brake, 

, 14-43 

automobile, 14—73 
internal, 14-75 
decelerometer, automobiles, 

'8, automobile, 14-74 
power, 7-06 

automobile engine, 14-87 
centrifugal pumps, 2-80 
Diesel engine, 12—06, 12-14, 12-36 
gasoline engines, 12-30 
internal combustion engine, 16—47 
per ton, ice making, 10-42 
steam engines, 16-27 
lining, automobile, 14-73 
ficient of fpiction, 14 
oade, Diesel engines, 12-27 
locomotive power, 14-43 . 

mean-effective-pressure, Diesel engine, 1--06 
inter 1 combustion engines, 16-47 
pressure, automobile, 14-75 
w. deceleration, automobiles, 14-74 
power correction factor, 14-90, 14—97 
railroad, efficiency, 14-44 
rigging, foundation, 14r-44 
tests, automobile, 14-84 
raking ratio, locomotive, 14-44 
rsmoK pipe connections, 5-51 

j, hot-water heating, 11—28, 11-29 
steam heating, capacities, 11-23 
Brass, emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3-24 
for steam turbine blades, 8^-24 
manufacturing, demand and load factors, 
1.5-21 

-melting furnaces, pyrometers for, 3-10 
pipe, allowable stress, 5—26 
dimensions and weight, 5—40 
friction coefficient, 2-21 
specifications, 5—24 
tin- and lead-lined, 2-35 
specific heat, 3-20 

thermal conductivity, 3-28 

tube extended surface heaters, 11-36 

seamless, dimensions and weight, --34, 
5-40 

tubing, friction factor, 4-60 
Breakers, circuit, -see Circuit breakers 
19 Breeze, coke, 4-36, 4-40 
u d Breweries, demand and load factors, 15--1 
■ glop, pump fittings for, 2-70 
, absorptivity, 3-34 
arch , locomotive firebox, test, 14—47 
chrome, heat conductivity, 3-70 
convection coefficient, 3-30 
»n- windage loss, 3-58 

fire, see Firebrick 

_70 heat conductivity, 3-61, 10-07 
silica, heat conductivity, 3-70 
specific heat, 3-20 

walls, heat conductance, 10-06, 11 05 
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Bxick, walls, heat conductance, (cont.) 
losses through, 6-100 
insulation, 11-05 

Brickwork channels, flow of water, 2-19 
heat transmission, 11-03 
Brine circulating system, see Refrigeration 
coolers, heat transmission, 10—09 
piping, 10—40 
properties, 10-40 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
spray bunker system, 10—07 
temperatures in ice making, 10—43 
Brinell hardness, automobile cylinders, 14-56 
Briquets, fuel, 4-43, 4-44 
British locomotives, design factor, 14—23 
standard wire gage, 15-70 
thermal unit; see B.t.u. 

Bromine, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
expansion, 3-25 
latent heat, 3—23 
specific heat, 3-18, 3-19 
Bronze, expansion, 3-24 

melting furnace, pyrometers for, 3—10 
paint, emissivity, 3-33 
pipe fittings, 5-47, 5-49, 5—50 
flanges, 5-45, 5-51 
steam-, 5-45 

Brown <fc Sharpe gage, 15-70 
Brush contact loss, D.C. generators, 15-30 
Brushwood cord, 4-42 
B.t.u., def., 3-17, 3-72 

conductivity conversion factors, 3—26 
metric equivalents, 17-58 
release, oil burning installation, 4-53 
Bubbles, velocity, air-lift pump, 2-75 
Buchi supercharging system, internal combus- 
tion engines, 12-10 

Buckets, hydraulic turbine, impulse, 2—62 
Buckeye steam engine, 7-38 
Buckwheat straw, 4-44 
Building, buildings 

apartment, refrigeration required, 10-09 
construction, heat transmission, 11-03 
solar heat flow through, 11-54 
heat losses from, 11-08 
heating, air changes per hour, 1 1-08 
requirements, 11-03 
inside temperatures, 11-03 
insulation, 3-54 
material, emissivity, 3-33 

heat conductivity, 3—61, 10-07, 11-04 
transfer coefficient., 3-60 
public, fan outlet velocities for, 1-62 
steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
tall, chimneys, 11-16 

power distribution lines, 15-69 
walls, calculation of heat transmission, 11-05 
Bunker, brine spray, 10-07 
Buoyancy, 2-03 
axis of, 2—04 
center of, 2—04 
Burbling, airplanes, 14-104 
Burner, burners 

blast-furnace gas, 6—10 
combination oil-gas, 4—51 
gas, boiler furnaces, 6-88 
oil, 4-49; see also Oil Burners 
locomotive, 14 16 
refining waste, 4-45 
steam boiler furnaces, 6—89 
powdered fuel, for locomotives, 14—51 
pulverized coal, 6-86 
Burning characteristics of coal, 4-21 
fuel oil, methods, 4—49 


Bursting pressures, steam turbine casings, 
8-50 

Bus arrangement, ring, 15-63 

bar capacity, switchboards, 15-43 
sizes, switchboards, 15—43 
spacing, switchboards, 15-44 
sectionalizing, 15-48, 15-63 
synchronizing, 15-63 
Bushel, Imperial, 17-54 

Bushings, locomotive cylinder, dimensions, 
14—35 

Bteam chest, dimensions, 14-35 
Butane, heating value, 4—05, 4—63 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
physical properties, 4-63 
specific gravity, 4-63 
Butt joints, 6-29 

liquid measure, 17-54 
-strap, steam boilers, 6-26 
weld pipe joints, 5—29 
Butterfly valves, loss of head, 2-66 
Butylene, heating value of, 4-05 
By-pass gate valves, 5-71, 5—72 
By-product, products 

charcoal manufacture, 4—42 
coke, 4—40 
ovens, 4-67 

low-temperature coal carbonization, 4-38, 
4-39 


Cable, cables 

armored, 15-69 
copper, 15-71, 15-72 
non-ignitible, 15-69 
paper insulated, 15-68 
parkway, 15—69 
power distribution, 15-68 
rubber insulated, 15-69 
sizes, electric circuits, 15-69 
Cadmium, boiling and melting point, 3-04, 
3-21 

expansion, 3—24 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity , 3-28 
Caesium, boiling and melting points, 3--21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Calcium acid sulphate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
bicarbonate properties, 6—66, 6—67 
carbonate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
chlorate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
chloride brine, properties, 10-40 
latent heat, 3-23 
melting point, 3-21 
properties, 6-66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
solution, boiling point, 3-22, 3-39 
expansion, 3-25 
specific heat, 3—19 
compounds, reagents required, 6—72 
hydroxide, properties, 6-66, 6—67 
melting point, 3-21 
nitrate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
phosphate, in boiler water, 6-74 
silicate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
specific heat, 3—18 
sulphate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
Calculations, steam-turbine, 8-69 
extraction, 8—76 

Calf Pasture Station pumping engine, 2-70 
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Calibration, barometer, 16-06 
pyrometers, 3—11, 3—12 
thermometers. 3—05 
Calking, steam boiler joints, 6-27 
Calorie, gram, 3-17 
Ostwald, def., 3—18 
pound-, def., 3-18 

Calorific intensity, calculation, 13-19 
gases, 13-16 

value, see also Heating Value 
gases, 16-51 

gross, carbon monoxide, 13-17 
CH 4 , 13-17 
C 2 H 4 , 13-18 
ethylene, 13-18 
hydrogen, 13-16 
methane, 13-17 
producer gas, 13-04, 13-15 
Calorimeter, calorimeters 
adiabatic, 4—04 
combustion, 4—04 
electric, 6—58 

internal combustion engine teats, 16-45 
Parr, 4-04 

radiation correction, 6-58 
separating, 6-58 
steam, 6-56 
superheating, 6-58 
throttling, 6-^56 
universal, 6—58 
Calorimetric pyrometer, 3-10 
Cam and lever steering mechanism, automo- 
biles. 14-79 

Camber, automobiles, 14r-79 
Camphor, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
Cams, automobile engine valve, 14-60, 14-86 
Can manufacturing, demand and load factors, 
15—21 

system, ice manufacture, 10—41, 10-43 
Canadian National Ity., oil-electrio locomotive, 
14-17 

standard rail, 14-51 

Canals, concrete lined, flow of water, 2-19 
flow of water, 2-18, 2—19 
permissible velocity in, 2-22 
plant growth in, 2-22 
scour in, 2-22 
silt in, 2-22 

Candy factories, refrigeration required, 10—09 
demand and load factors, 15-21 
Cannel coal, 4-14, 4-17 

Canvas covering, beat transfer coefficient, 3-65 
Caoutchouc, expansion, 3-24 
Capacitance, 15—65 
Capacitor, 15—58, 15-59 
savings, 15—57 

Capacity, air compressor, effect of intake tem- 
perature, 1-49 
compound engines, 7-15 
electric substation, 15—04 
ice-making, 10-03 
measures of, 17—54 

metric equivalents, 17-57 
pressure blowers, 1—86 
refrigeration, units of, 10—03 
steam boilers, 6-03 — 6-05 
engines, 7-05 — 7—18 
thermal, 3-18 

Capillarity corrections, 16-07 
Caprotti valves, 14—38 
Car, cars 

automotive, see Automobiles 
coal, 14-53 

electric, tractive resistance, 14-19 


Car, cars, ( cant .) 

gasoline-electric rail, 14—17 
gondola, 14-53 

railroad, resistance, 14-03, 14—04 
Carat, 17-54 

Carbocite process, low temperature carboniza- 
tion, 4-38 

Carbolic-acid, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
pump fittings for, 2—7 0 
Carbon, boiling and sublimation points, 3-21 
dioxide, absorption by water, 3—80 
compressed, 10—15 

critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
density, 3-76 

excess air relations, fuel oil, 4—48 
expansion, 3—25 
gas constant, 3—76 
in air, 11-48 

instantaneous specific heat, 3—75 
molecular specific heat, 13-19 
weight, 3-76 

properties, 6-66, 6-67, 10—14 
refrigerating operating pressures, 10-15 
specific heat, 3—19, 3—76, 10—14 
volume, 3-76 
sublimation point, 3-04 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
properties, 10-17 

total-heat-entropy diagram, 10—16, 10-20 
variation with excess air, 4—07 
disulphide, boiling and melting points, 3—22 
critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
expansion, 3—25 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—19 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
expansion, 3—24 
heating value, 4-05 
-hydrogen ratio, fuel oil, 4-47 
incomplete combustion, loss due to, 6-04 
monoxide, air required to burn, 13-19, 13-20 
calorific value, 4-05, 13-17, 16-54 
convection coefficient, 3-30 
critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
density, 3—76 
expansion, 3—25 
flame propagation, 13-21 
temperature, 13-19 
gas constant, 3—76 
ignition temperature, 4—66, 13-20 
inflammability limits, 13—21 
instantaneous specific heat, 3—75 
molecular specific heat, 13-19 
weight, 3-76, 13—19 
products of combustion, 13—20 
radiation from flame, 13-20 
specific density, 16—54 
gravity, 13-19 
heat, 3-19, 3-76 
volume, 3—76 

thermal conductivity, 3-27 
specific heat, 3—18 
temperature due to burning, 4-06 
tetrachloride, boiling and melting points. 

3-21, 3-22 
expansion, 3—25 
heat transfer coefficient, 3-34 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
total, in combustible, 4-20 
unburned, Iosb, relation to excess air, 4-22 
relation to fineness of grinding, 4-23 
Carbonate of magnesia, insulation, 3-55 
of potash, drying of, 3—50 
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Carbonate scale, thermal conductivity, 6-36 
Carbonic acid, properties, 6—66 
Carbonization of coal, low temperature, 4-37 — 
4—39, see Low temperature carboniza- 
tion 

Carborundum, thermal conductivity, 3-29 
Carburetor air, automobile engines, 14—92 
pressure, automobile engine, 14-93 
automobile, 14-69 
setting, automobile, 14-86 
temperatures, automobile engines, 14-67 
vs. power, automobile engines, 14r-70 
Carburetted water-gas, 4-68 
vs. coal-gas, 4-71 

Cardboard, thermal conductivity, 3-29 
Car-mile, automobile, 14-54 
Carnot cycle, 3-78 
reversed, 3-79 

Carrene, properties, 10—14, 10—17 
Carryover, steam turbines, 8-14 
Case depth, automobile piston-pins, 14-66 
Casing glands, steam turbines, 8-42 
hydraulic turbines, 2-50, 2-64 
steam turbines, 8-49 
Casinghead gas, 12-38 

air required for combustion, 12-39 
B.t.u. in explosive mixture, 12-39 
heating value, 12-38 
Caster, automobiles, 14-79 
Cast-iron automotive engine cylinders, 14-58 
emissivity, 3—33 
expansion, 3—24 
headers, steam boilers, 6-38 
heating boilers, 11—14 
pipe, allowable stress in, 5-26 
bell and spigot joints, 2-33 
fittings, specifications, 5-42 
flow of air in, 1-17 
friction coefficient, 2-20 
friction factor, 4-60 
thickness and weight, 2-32 
water hammer, 5-23 
welding, 5-29 

thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
Castings, gray iron , specifications, 6-21 
malleable, specifications, 6-21 
steel, specifications, 6-21 
for steam turbines, 8—50 
Castor oil, specific heat, 3-19 

thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
Catskill aqueduct, Venturi meter, 2—27 
Caustic embrittlement, steam boilers, 6-75 
soda, evaporator for, 3-38 
in boiler feedwater, 6-70 
Cavitation, hydraulic turbines, 2-52 
C. B. & Q. R.R. streamlined train, 12—26 
Ceiling, airship, 14-1 18 

calculations, airplanes, 14-111 
Ceilings, heat transmission, 11-03 
Cell, storage battery, 15-50 
Cellars, temperatures, 11—06 
Cellules, airplanes, 14-103 
Celluloid, thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Cellulose, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Celotex, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Celsius thermometer, 3—04 
Cement kilns, pyrometer for, 3-10 
waste gas temperatures, 6-55 
mortar, heat conductance, 11—05 
plaster, heat transmission, 11—03 
refractory, oil burning, 4—53 
rubble channels, flow of water, 2-20 
Center of buoyancy, 2-04 
of pressure, airfoil, 14-101 


Centers, locomotive axle, 14-27 
Centigrade-Fahrenheit conversion formula, 3-04 
table, 3 — 06 
thermometer, 3-04 
Centipoise, def. , 4-56 
Central-station, electric cables for, 15—68 
■water-tube boilers, 6-06 
Centrifugal air compressors, 1—50 
compressors, air Rp„ 16-61 
efficiency, 16-61 
gas Hp., 16-61 
inlet pressure, 16—62 
pressure ratio, def., 16-61 
rise, def., 16—61 
test code, 16-60 
volume rate, def., 16—61 
exhausters, test code, 16-60 
Centrifugal-fan, fans, 1-55 — 1-88 
air velocity due to pressure, 1—61 

capacity-speed-pr essuxe-horsepower relations 

1-69 

characteristic curves, 1—58, 1-59 
charts, 1—76 

double-curved blade, 1-56 
duct, 1-80 

friction loss, 1-84 
resistance of elbows, 1-82 
effect of humidity, 1-61 
efficiency, 1-61 
evasS discharge piece, 1—57 
exhaust, testing, 1-84 

exhausters, capacity, speed, horsepower, 1—74 
dimensions, 1-76 
high-speed, dimensions, 1—70 

speed, horsepower and capacity, 1—67, 1—68 
horsepower, 1-60, 1-61, 1-63 — 1-75 
inlet, 1-55, 1-57 
box, 1-57 
obstructions, 1—57 
vanes, 1-57 

limit-load conoidal, dimensions, 1—64 

speed, horsepower and capacity table. 

1-63 

manometric efficiency, 1-62 
mechanical efficiency, 1—61 
outlet, 1—57 
velocity, 1—62 

performance, effect of humidity, 1-61 
of temperature, 1-61 
pressure characteristics, 1—58 
relations, 1-60 

relation of dimensions to efficiency, 1-57 
relative pressures, 1-55 
speeds, 1-55 
rules for design, 1-56 
selection, 1-62 
shape of blade, 1—56 
Sirocco, dimensions, 1-69 

speed, horsepower, capacity, 1-65, 1-66 
size comparison, 1-76 
sources of pressure, 1—55 
speed, 1—60 
standard air, 1—55 
static efficiency, 1-62 
steel plate, 1-56 

blowers, capacity, speed and horsepower, 
1-74 

blowers, dimensions, 1—76 
exhaust, capacity, speed and horsepower 
1-72 

exhaust, dimensions, 1—73 
system curve, 1-59 
test code, 1-83 

testing with inlet boxes, 1-85 
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C entrif ugal-f an, fans, (cont.) 
tip speeds, maximum, 1—65 
total efficiency, 1-62 
pressure, 1-56 
types, 1—56 

velocity-pressure relation, 1-60 
temperature relations, 1—61 
volumetric efficiency, 1-62 
Centrifugal forces, automobile engines, 14-63 
steam turbine blades, $-23 
pumps, 2-79 — 2—94, see Pumps, centrifugal 
stress, steam turbine blades, 8-22 
vapor compressor, refrigeration, 10-24 
Ceramic kilns, pyrometer for, 3-10 
products, insulation, 3—54 
wares, drying of, 3-50 
Cerium, melting point, 3-21 
specific teat, 3-18 
Cetene number, 12-37 
CH 4 , air required to burn, 13-19 
calorific value, 13—17, 16-54 
flame propagation, 13—21 
ignition temperature, 13—20 
inflammability limits, 13-21 
molecular weight, 13-19 
specific density, 16-54 
gravity, 13-19 

theoretical flame temperature, 13-19 
C2H4, air required to burn, 13-19 
calorific value, 13—18, 16-54 
molecular weight, 13-19 
products of combustion, 13-20 
specific density, 16-54 
gravity, 13-19 
C2H6, calorific value, 16-54 
specific density, 16-54 
CjHg, calorific value, 16-54 
specific density, 16-54 
C 6 H 6 , calorific value, 16-54 
C n H(2r*+2), instantaneous specific heat, 3-75 
Chain grate stokers, 6—81 
locomotive safety, 14-40 
Chalk, thermal conductivity, 3-29 
Channels, concrete lined, flow of water, 2-19 
flow in, heat transfer coefficients, 3-31 
masonry lined, flow of water, 2-19 
natural, flow of water, 2-19 
Characteristic curves, centrifugal fans, 1—58 
centrifugal pump, 2-80 
steam turbines, 8—69 
equation of gases, 3—74, 3—76 
Charcoal, absorption of gases and water, 4-43 
by-products from manufacture, 4-42 
composition, 4—42 
heating value, 4-43 
yield of, 4-42 

Charging voltage, storage batteries, 15-50 
Charles’s law, 1-27, 3—74 
Charts, centrifugal fan, 1—76 
Chassis, automobile, 14—72, 14-80 
Chemical elements, boiling and melting points, 
3-21 

specific heats, 3-18 

Chesapeake <& Ohio E.R., locomotive dimen- 
sions, 14-08 

Chestnut, expansion of, 3—24 
heating value and weight, 4-42 
Chicago N'.'W. Ry., locomotive dimensions, 
14-08 

standard rail, 14-51 

Chicago sewerage pumping engines, 2—70 
Chimney, chimneys 

available draft and draft loss relations, 6-108 
ccno Cruction, 6—109 


Chimney, chimneys, ( cont .) 
cooling towers, 9—16 
correction for altitude, 6-106 
Custodis, 6-1 13 
design, 6—109 

diameter, determination, 6-106 
dimensions, hot-air furnaces, 11—17 
economical size, 6-106 
effect of wind movement, 6—106 
foundations, 6-111 
fuels burned in suspension, 6—108 
gases, dew point, 6—05 
loss due to, 6—04 
temperatures, 6-05, 6-104 
guyed steel, 6-112 
heating boiler, 11-15, 11-17 
Kent formula, 6-106 
masonry, 6—112 
radial brick, 6-113 
radius of kern, 6—110 

of statical moment, 6—110 
reinforced concrete, 6—113 
round, size of, 6-108 
self-supporting steel, 6-110 
soil pressure, 6—111 
square, size of, 6—108 
stability, 6—110 
steel, available draft, 6-105 
table, Kent, 6-107 
tall buildings, 11-16 
Wiederholt, 6-113 
wind pressure, 6—109 
China clay, drying of, 3-49 
Chips, drying of, 3—49 
Chloride, ethyl, see Ethyl chloride 
in feedwater, 6-67 
methyl, see Methyl chloride 
Chlorination, condenser circulating water, 9—13 
Chlorine, absorption by water, 3-80 
boiling and melting points, 3—21 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
specific heat, 3-18, 3—19 
thermal conductivity, 3-27 
Chloroform, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
expansion, 3—25 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—19 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Choke, automobile engines, 14-59, 14—69 
Chords, of circle, 17-41 
Chrome brick, heat conductivity, 3-70 
Chromel-alurnel thermocouple, 3-13 
Chromium, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Churches, air changes per hour, 11-03 
fan outlet velocities for, 1-62 
Church’s formula, flow of air, 1—16 
Cippoleti weir, 2-25 

Circles, arcs, chords, segments, table, 17-41 
area and circumference, table, 17—25 
feet and inches, table, 17-45 
decimals of a degree, 17-44 
Circuit, circuits 

breakers, air, 15—76 
rating, 15—79 
arrangements, 15-77 
connections, 15-09 
D.C., 15-48 
oil, 15-07 
cost, 15—09 
duty cycle, 15-08 
methods of tripping, 15—07 
selection, 15-07 

requirements, D.C. machines, 15—80 
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Circuit, circuits, ( cont .) 
breakers, selection for switchboards, 15—45 
substation, 15—07 

constants, electrical, 15-65 — 15—67 
electric, see Electric circuits 
motor, transformers, 15-10, 15-11 
short, 15-63 — 15—65, see Short circuits 
3-wire, transformers, 15-12 
Circular inch, 17-54 
measure, 17—55 
mil, 17-54 

Circulating water temperature, Diesel engine, 
12 - 2 ° 

Circulation rate, water, automobile engine, 
l4r-93 

Circumference, circles, table, 17-25 
Circumferential joints, steam-boiler, longitu- 
dinal, 6-30 

Cisterns, capacity, 17-50 
Citric acid, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Citron oil, specific heat, 3-19 
Clack valve, 2-78 

Clamps, I-beam for pipe bangers, 5—67 
pipe, 5—66 

Clapboard frame walls, heat conductance, 11-06 
Clarification, lubricating oil, 12—18 
Clark Y wing, airplane, 14-105 
Classification, coal, 4-13 
electric locomotives, 14-18 
fuels, 4-08; see also Fuels 
steam locomotives, 14-07 
Clausius cycle, 5-14 

Clay mixture, bloated, heat conductivity, 3-71 
drying of, 3-49 

Cleanliness factor in condenser performance, 
9-12 

Clearance, clearances 

automobile pistons, 14-59 
piston-pins, 14-66 
axial, steam turbine, 8—24 
capacity, refrigerating compressors, 10-23 
Diesel-engine, 12-34 
dummy piston, 8-41 
loss, steam turbines, 8—21 
piston, steam engine, 7-43 
rocker arm roller, Diesel engine, 12—31, 
12-34 

steam engine, 7—06, 7-12 
-turbine blade, 8-24 

volume reciprocating refrigeration compres- 
sors, 10-24 

steam engine, 7-13, 7-23 
uniflow engine, 7-39 

Cleveland Union Terminal electric locomotives, 
14-20 

Climatic conditions in U. £>., 11-04 
Climb, airplanes, 14-111 
Clinker belts, steam boiler furnaces, 6-94 
formation, 4-26 
Cloth, emissivity, 3-33 

Clothing manufacturing, demand and load fac- 
tors, 15-21 

Clubs, demand and load, factors, 15-21 
steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
Clutches, automobile, 14-75 
Diesel engine, 12-16 
C 2 N 2 , ignition temperature, 4-66 
CO 2 , see Carbon dioxide 
Coagulation, feedwater, 6-70 
Coal, coals, 4-13 — 4-39 
air required to burn, 4-07 
analyses, 4-11, 4-14, 4-16 — 4-19 
methods of reporting, 4-20 
anthracite, 4-11—4—21; see Anthracite 


Coal, coals, (cont.) 
ash, 4^26 

ash determination, 4r-15 
effect on boiler efficiency, 4-27 
fusion points, 4—26 
bids, 4-22 

bituminous, combustion rates, 6-79 
traveling grate stoker, 6-84 
heating values, 4-14, 4r-17 
space occupied, 4-24 
stokers for, 6-81 
weight, 4—25 

boiler efficiency -with various, 4-11 
buckwheat, grates for, 6—80 
burning characteristics, 4-21 
in boiler furnaces, 6—77 
caking, 4-14 
cannel, 4—14, 4-17 
cars, 14-53 
characteristics, 4-08 

affecting boiler furnaces, 6-77 
classification, 4-13 
consumption, locomotives, 14-45 
deterioration, 4-26 
distillation, economics of, 4-38 
draft loss, 4-11, 6-108 
drying, 3-49 

dust, explosibility and inflammability, 4-36 
effect of character on boiler operation, 6-102 
factors affecting combustion, 4—21 
fixed carbon determination, 4-15 
fusibility, 4—26 
-gas, 4-67 

analyses, 4-68 
flame propagation, 13—21 
plant, space required, 4-71 
»s. carburetted water-gas, 4-71 
grindability, 4—34 
screen sizes, 4-35 

grinding, relation of fineness to unburned car- 
bon, 4-23 
heat input of, 4-11 
heating values, 4-11, 4-14 — 4-19 
Evans’s equations, 4-20 
ignition temperatures, 4—22 
Lord and Hass experiments, 4—15 
low temperature carbonization, 4-37 — 4—39, 
see Low temperature carbonization 
maximum relative price, 4—12 
mixtures of hard and soft, 4-2 5 
moisture in, 4—14 
non-caking, 4—14 
pea, grates for, 6-80 
Pittsburgh, gasification, 13-05 
powdered, 4-28 — 4-37 ; see Pulverized coal 
price determination, 4—22 
pulverized, 4^28 — 4—37; see Pulverized coal 
rejection, 4—22 

relative value of constituents, 4-15 
Rosebud, 14-09 
run-of-mine, grates for, 6-80 
sampling, 16-09 

semi-bituminous, analyses, 4-14, 4—16 
combustion rate, steam boilers, 6-79 
heating value, 4-14, 4—16 
stokers for, 6—81, 6-86 
weight, 4—25 
sensible heat, 4^11 
sizing, 16-1 1 
slack, grates for, 6-80 
slacking of, 4—09 
sliding angles, 4-25 
specifications for purchase, 4-22 
spontaneous combustion, 4-26 
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Coal, coals, ( cont .) 

sub-bituminous, analyses and heating value, 
4—14 

stokers for, 6— SI 
sulphur determination, 4-15 
-tar, 4—63 

total carbon in combustible, 4-20 
unburaed carbon-fineness of grinding relation, 
4-23 

underwater storage, 4-26 
used for gas manufacture, 4-67 
volatile matter, 4—15, 13—04 
weathering, 4-26 
Cobalt, expansion of, 3-24 
melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3—18 
Cocks, loss of head, 2—66 
Cocoanut oil, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Code, codes, electrical, 15—79 
power test, 16-03 — 16-68 
pressure piping, 5-23 
steam boiler, 6—18 — 6—42 
test, 16-03 — 16-68; see Test codes 
Coefficient, coefficients 

airplane lift and drag, 14—100, 14-105 
conductance, air spaces, 3—60 
conduction, ’lair spaces, 3-58 
contraction, 2-07 
needle nozzles, 2—64 
convextion, 3-29, 3—58 
emission, steam boiler furnaces, 6-99 
expansion, 3—24, 3—25 
friction, automobile tires, 14-54 
brake lining, 14-74 
cast-iron pipe, 2—20 
closed conduits, 2-20 
concrete conduits, 2—21 
flue-gas. 6-105 
ice, 2-15 

Hatter’s equation, 2-18 
non-ferrous pipe, 2-21 
riveted pipe, 2-20 
rock tunnels, 2-21 
steam turbine bearings, 8-43 
steel pipe, 2-20 
wood-stave pipe, 2-21 
gas film, heat transfer, 3—30 
heat conductivity, 3-61 
transfer, in water, 3-29 
transmission, insulated walls, 10—06 
iron and steel pipe, 10-11 
logarithmic, heat transfer, 16-22 
moment, of airfoil, 14—101 
Coil, coils 

ammonia evaporating, pressures and tempera- 
tures, 10-25 

evaporating, ammonia absorption system, 
10-33 

pipe, dimensions, 5-64 
refrigerator, expansion in, 10—13 
trip, connections, 15—09 
Coke, 4—39 

analyses of wet- and dry-quenched, 4-41 
angle of repose, 4-25 
beehive, 4—39, 4—40 
breeze, 4-40 

combustion-rates, 6—79, 6-84 
stokers for, 6-81 
by-product, 4—40 
domestic, 4—40 
drying, 3-49 

dry-quenched, 4—40, 4—41 
gas-, 4-39 
grind ability, 4-36 
11—39 


Coke, (cont.) 

heating value, 4—39 
low temperature, 4-40 
even, 4-39 

by-products, 4-67 
gas, 4-11, 4-64, 12-38 

air required for combustion, 12—39 
boiler efficiency with, 4-11 
B.t.u. in explosive mixture, 12-39 
draft loss with, 4-11 
heat input, 4-11 

heating value, 4—11, 4-64, 12-38 
sensible heat, 4-11 
pyrometers for, 3—10 
waste gas temperatures, 6-55 
peat, 4-43 
petroleum, 4-40 
sliding angles, 4-25 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
Coking fixing, 6-78 
Cold-air refrigerating machine, 10-12 
tests, 10-13 

process treatment, feedwater, 6—71 
-storage systems, 10—07 

coil surface calculation, 10—11 
heat transfer in room piping, 10-10 
refrigeration for, 3-54, 10-63 
refrigerator tests, 10-08 
rooms, relative humidity, 10—07 
walls, design, 10-06 
surfaces, insulation, 3-60 

prevention of condensation, 3-62 
steam boiler furnaces, 6-99 
Color, temper, 3—16 

temperature determination by, 3—15 
Combustible constituents of fuel, 4—03 
hydrogen in, 4-20 
in refuse, 16-12 
loss due to, 6-04 
stokers, 6-83, 6—85 
total carbon in, 4-20 
Combustion, 4-03 — 4-08 
acetylene, 4-65 

air, preheating by blow-down, 6—76 
to atomize fuel oil, 4-51 
automobile fuels, 14-67 
calorimeters, 4-04 
chamber, fuel oil, 4-53 
gas engines, 12-47 
temperature, pulverized coal, 4-31 
volume, 4-53 

effect of preheated air, 4-08, 4—10 
equipment, selection for boiler furnaces, 6»-77 
factor, locomotive, 14r-22 
ga^es of, analysis, 16—16 
heat in products of, 13-07 
heat of, 4-03 ; see also Heat of combustion 
loss due to incomplete, 6—04 
of coal, factors affecting, 4-21 
pressures, Diesel engine, 12—31 
products of, 4-05 
pulverized coal, air required, 4-31 
rapidity of, 6-03 
rates, heating boilers, 11—13 
pulverized coal, 4-31 
steam-boilers, furnaces, 6-79 
stokers, 6—83, 6-84 
space, steam boiler furnaces, 6-77 
spontaneous, of coal, 4-26 
pulverized coal, 4-37 
systems, Diesel engines, 12-05 
theories, oil, 4—48 
variation, 4—23 
volume, fuel oil, 4—53 
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Comfort cooling, air conditioning, 11—54 
Common logarithms, table, 17—05 

-rail fuel injection, Diesel engines, 12-10 
Commutation, D.C. generators, 15-30 
Companion flanges, dimensions, 5-43, 5-52 
pressure- temperature rating, 5-28 
Compasses, magnetic, aircraft, 14-116 
Compound locomotive, see Locomotives 
-wound generators, 15-30, 15-32 
parallel connection, 15—31 
Compressed-air, 1-27 — 1-54 
adiabatic compression, 1-28 
after-cooler capacity, 1—50 
air diagram, index of curve, 1—33 
coal cost for compression, 1—43 
compression at altitudes, 1-33 
compressors, 1—35 — 1 — 4=5; see Air compressors 
cooling, 1-09 
cost, 1-43 

of electricity for compression, 1—43 
drills, compressor selection, 1—34 
effect of altitude on drill requirements, 1-34 
of reheating, 1-48 

efficiency of compression at altitude, 1—34 
energy loss in, 1-28 
engines, adiabatic expansion, 1-33 
flow in lap-welded pipe, 1-19 
gasoline cost for compression, 1-43 
heat generated during compression, 1—28 
hoisting engines, 1—46 
horsepower required, 1—30, 1-31 
at altitudes, 1-35 
hydraulic compression, 1-52 
intake temperature, 1-49 
intercooler pressures, 1-31, 1—32 
isothermal compression, 1-28 
jackhamers, air consumption, 1-46 
laws governing compression, 1-27 
leyners, air consumption, 1-46 
locomotive, 14-16 
loss of -work due to heat, 1-29 
mean and terminal pressures, 1-32 
mine pumps, 1-47 
moisture in, 1-09, 1-10 
plant, central, 1-33 
cost, 1-44 

information necessary, 1—45 
pumping by, 2-74 
reciprocating pumps, 1-48 
required for hoisting, 1-46 
rock drills, 1-45 
sinking pumps, 1— 48 
stage compression, 1-31 
steam required to compress, 1—42 
stopers, air consumption, 1-46 
temper atur e-pressure relations, 1-27 
transmission, pressure loss, 1-22 
uses of, 1—45 — 1-48 

work of compression and expansion, 1-30 
Compressed water, 5-11, 5-12 
Compressibility, water, 2-06 
Compression, adiabatic, 1—28, 1-29 
reversible, work done, 3-76 
curve, indicator card, 7—09 
dry, refrigeration, 10—25 
efficiency, air compressors, 1-41 
isothermal, 1-28, 3-76 

motoring, automobile engines, 14-94, 14-96 
pressures, Diesel engine, 12-08, 12-18, 12-31 
gas engines, 12-41 

ratio, Diesel and Otto cycles, 12-07, 12-08 
vs. octane number, automobile fuels, 14-69 
stage, 1-31 
steam-engine, 7-06 


Compression, steam engine, ( coni ,) 
effect on economy, 7—23 
final pressure, 7-13 
temperatures, Diesel engines, 12-08 
gas engines, 12—41 
wet, refrigeration, 10—27 
work of, refrigeration, 10-22, 10-27 
Compressor, compressors 

air, 1-35—1—45; see Air compressors 
ammonia, efficiency, 10-25, 10-26 
gas engines for, 12-41 
centrifugal, refrigeration, 10-24 
test code, 16-60 

displacement, refrigeration, 10-13 
refrigeration, clearance capacity, 10-23— 
12-25 

steam turbine drive for, 8—10 
turbo-, refrigerating, 10-24 
vapor, refrigerating, 10-23 
Compensating lead wires, pyrometer, 3—13 
Compound engines, see Steam engines, com- 
pound 

steam turbines, 8-07 

Compounds, organic, boiling and melting points 
3-22 

Concentrates, drying of, 3—49 
Concentration, hydrogen ion, 6-67, 6-68 
liquor, ammonia absorption system, 10—34 
Concrete, convection coefficient, 3-39 

heat conductance, 11-03, 11—05 * 

conductivity, 3-29, 3-61, 10-07 
conduits, friction coefficients, 2-21 
pipe, dimensions and weights, 2-37 
roofs, heat conductance, 11-07 
solar beat flow through, 11-54 
specifio heat, 3-20 

Condensate, centrifugal pumps for, 2—85, 8—81 
Condensation, Aerofin heaters, 11-38 
cylinder, 7-20, 7-21 
direct radiation, 11—22 
feedwater heaters, 11-26 
prevention of, 3-62 
unit heaters, 11—45 
of vapors, 3-34 
Vento heaters, 11-37 
Condenser, condensers 
after-, 9-14 
air pumps, 9-14 
steam consumption, 9-15 
ammonia, 10—37 

absorption system, 10-33 
heat transmission, 10—09 
surface required, 10-10 
barometric, 9-05 
tests, 16-31 

chlorination of circulating water, 9—13 
circulating water required, 9-08, 16-31 
direct contact, 9-03 
double-pipe ammonia, 10—38 
eductor, 9-05 
ejector, 9-05 
tests, 16-31 
for evaporators, 3-48 
for steam turbines, 8—53 
heat supplied to, 16-32 
transfer, 9-08, 16-36 
hotwell pump suction, 9-11 
inlet pressure, 16-31 
inter-, 9—14 
jet, 9-03, 9-04 

air pump capacity, 9-16 
tests, 16-31 
leakage, 9-12, 16-26 
locomotive, 14—14 
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Condenser, condensers, (conQ 

logarithmic mean temperature difference, 
16-36 

multi-jet, barometric, 9-05 
shells, 9—10 
shell-tube type, 10— 37 

heat transmission, 10-10 
supporting plates, 9-11 
surface, 9-08 — 9-12 
air in, 9—12 

pump capacity required, 9—15 
cleanliness factor, 9—12 
condensing surface required, 9-08 
construction details, 9—10 
loading, 9—09 
loss of head in, 9-09 
number and size of tubes, 9-09 
of passes, 9—09 
setting, 9—11 
tests, 9-13, 16-31 
tube, tubes, 9-10 

heat transfer in, 3—36, 9—13 
sheets, 9-10 
spacing, 9-10 
vacuum breaker, 9-03 
vapor, refrigeration, see [Refrigeration 
water box losses, 9-09 
passages, 9-11 
velocity, 9-09, 9-11 
Condition curve efficiency, 8-74 
steam turbines, 8—70 
Conductance, heat, see Heat conductance 
Conduction, heat, 3—26; see Heat conduction 
Conductivity, heat, see Heat conductivity 
method, determining moisture in Bteam, 6-58 
Conductors, neutral, 15—77 
grounding, 15-78 
solid, 15-68 
stranded, 15-68 
Conduit, conduits 

bends, eddy losses, 2-12 
electric, 15 — 69, 15-74 
flow of water in., 2-10 
head gates, losses, 2-12 
intake racks, 2—12 
losses in, 2-11, 2-12, 2-14 
miscellaneous data, 2—22 
valves, eddy losses, 2—13 
Cones, pyrometric, 3-15, 3-16 
range of, 3-03 
Seger, 3—15 

Conical mouthpiece, flow of air through, 1-12 
Connecting-rod, automobile engine, lubrication, 
14-61 

crank-shaft and piston relations, automobile 
engines, 14-61 
locomotive, 14—27 
steam engine, 7-44, 7-45 
stress, automobile engines, 14-66 
whipping force, automobile engines, 14—66 
Connections, branch pipe, height of, 5-51 
circuit breaker, 15—09 
electric circuit, 15-62 
lightning arrester, 15-06 
phase transformation, 15—18 
pipe, steam boiler, 6—39 
transformer, 15-16, 15—19 
Conoidal mouthpiece, flow of air through, 1-12 
Conowingo Development, hydraulic turbines, 
2-45 

Constant, universal gas, 3—75 
Constants, electric circuit, 15-65 — 15—67 
emissivity, 3-58 
gas, 3-76 


Constant an, expansion, 3-24 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Construction, equipment, Diesel engines for; 
12-06 

gas producers, 13—11 
locomotive, 14 -22 
steam boilers, 6—18 
Continuity of mass equation, 3—77 
Contraction, coefficient, 2-07 
needle nozzleB, 2-64 
pyrometer, 3-11 
Control, airplane, 14—113 

equipment, feeder circuits, 15-62 
oil burner, 4-52 

refrigerating compressors, 10-23 
Controller, temperature, 3—14 
Convection, 3—26, 3-29 
air spaces, 3-58 
coefficient, 3-29 

effect of tube diameter, 3-30 
liquid film, 3—30 
free, 3-29, 3-58 
forced, 3—30 
gas film, 3-30 
superheater, 5-43 
tube banks, 3—30 
windage loss, 3—58 

Conversion equipment, electric, 15—36 — 15-48 
factors, metric, 17-56 — 17-58 
pressure, 5—12 
thermal conductivity, 3—26 
viscosimeters, 4-57 
frequency, 15-36 
phase, 15-36 

table, C entigrade-F ahxenhei t, 3-06 
[Fahrenheit-Centigrade, 3—07 
voltage, 15-36 

Converters, electric, over-current protection, 
15-47 

speed limit devices, 15-48 
synchronous, see Synchronous converters 
Cooler, coolers 

air, friction of, 11-59 

surface type, 11-50, 11—58 
unit, 11—58 

brine, heat transmission, 10—09 
generator air, 8-81 
lubricating oil, 12-18 
oil, 8-81 ; see also Oil coolers 
Cooling, ammonia, 19-33 
atmospheric, 9—18 
brine spray bunker system, 10-07 
comfort, air conditioning, 11-54 
compressed air, 1-09 
equipment, 9-16 — 9-24 
forced air circulation, 10—07 
gas, 13-13 

heat transfer coefficients, 3—31 
liquid, transformers, 15—20 
ponds, 9-23, 9-24; see Ponds cooling 
surface, air compressor after-cooler, 1—50 
evaporator type, 1 1-56 
system, automobiles, 14-55 

Diesel engine jacket water, 1 2-20 
tower, 9-16—9-23 

air required per pound of circulating water, 
9-22 

atmospheric, capacity, 9-19, 9—20 

calculations, 9-17 

charges, 9-23 

economy of, 9-23 

final water temperatures, 10—39 

guarantees, 9—23 

beat removed by, 9—21 
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Cooling, tower, (< cont .) 

mechanical draft, air required, 9-21 
refrigeration., 9-21, 10—38 
water evaporated in, 9-21, 9—22 
water, Diesel engines, 12—18 
gas engines, 12-44 
Co-operative Fuel Research Committee, test 
engine, 14-68 
Copper, absorptivity, 3-34 

-aluminum alloy, specific heat, 3—20 
bars, current-carrying capacity, 15—74 
weight, 15-74 

boiler tubes, allowable pressure, 6-36 

boiling and melting points, 3-21 

cable, .15-71, 15-72 

emissivity, 3-33 

expansion, 3-24 

latent heat, 3-23 

-melting furnaces, pyrometers, 3-10 
melting point, 3-04 
pipe, allowable stress, 5-26 
friction coefficient, 2-21 
specifications, 5-24 
tin- and lead-lined, 2-35 
welding, 5-29 

-refining furnace, waste gas temperatures, 
6-55 

resistivity, 15-71 
specific beat, 3-18 
sulphate, pump fittings for, 2-79 
specific heat, 3—19 

solution, thermal conductivity, 3-28 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
-tin alloy, specific heat, 3-20 
tubes, seamless, 5-40 
tubing, 15-73 
wire, 15-71, 15-72 

stranded, current-carrying capacity, 15-72 
Cord, wood, 4-42, 17-54 
Cork, granulated, heat transmission, 10-06 
ground, thermal conductivity, 3—61 
insulation, 3—54 
pipe covering, 19-07 

regranulated, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
solar heat flow through, 11-54 
specific heat, 3-20 
Corkboard, heat conductance, 11-05 
conductivity, 3-61, 10-07 
transmission, 10-06, 11—03 
Corliss engines, dimensions of parts, 7—44 
frame, 7-4:6 

valve, steam engine, 7-33 
steam velocities, 7—30 

Corrected power, automobile engines, 14-87 
Correction, corrections 
barometer, 16-06, 16—07 
capillarity, 16-07 
factors, steam-turbine, 8—57 
head, 16-08 
meniscus, 16-06 
pressure gage, elevation, 16—07 
standard gravity, 16—07 
steam engine tests, 1G-2S 
table, 5-07 

turbine, partial loads, 8-71 
water column, 16-08 

Corrective kva., synchronous motors, 15-56 
Corrosion at high temperatures, 6—75 
automobile crank-case, 14-59 
economizers, 6—51 

effect on heat transfer coefficient, 3—31 
fatigue, 6-75 
steam boilers, 6-74 
i turbine blades, 8-23 


Corrugated iron roofs, heat conductance 
11-07 

Corundite, heat conductivity, 3—71 
Corundum, specific heat, 3-20 
Cosecants, tables, 17—46 
Cosines, table, 17—46, 17-49 
Cost, costs, see also Price 
air compressors, 1-44 
coal to compress air, 1-43 
compressed-air, 1—43 
plant, 1-44 

Diesel engine power, 12—23 
distribution transformers, 15-13 
electricity for air compression, 1—43 
fuel for ice-making, 12-23 
hydraulic turbines, 2-64 
lubricating oil for ice-making, 12-23 
oil circuit breakers, 15-09 
operating, Diesel-electric locomotives, 12-26 
Diesel engines, 12-21 
streamlined railroad trains, 12-26 
power transformer, 15-12 
relative, fuel oil, 4-49 
steam engines, 7-48 
Cotangents, tables, 17-46, 17—49 
Cotton seed, drying of, 3-50 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Cottonseed oil, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Cottonwood, heating value and weight, 4-42 
Counters, 16-03 
errors of, 16-04 

Counterbalancing, locomotive, 14—41 
Coupling, couplings 
alignment, 2—91 
Fast flexible, 8—39 
kilowatts, steam turbines, 8-71 
pipe, dimensions, 5-48, 5-50 
steam turbine, 8-39 
Westinghouse, 8-39 

Covering, canvas, heat transfer coefficient, 
3-65 

pipe, 3-63, 10-07 

Co versed sines, tables, 17-46, 17-49 
Cowl ventilators, 1 1-48 
Cowling, airplane, 14-108 
oracle, lap-seam, 6—24 

Crane headroom, steam turbine plants, 8-54 
Crank, cranks 

-angle factor, automobile engines, 14—62 
arms, locomotive eccentric, 14—33 
-case, automobile engine, 14-58 
-pin, automobile, resultant force on, 14-64 
locomotive, bending moment, 14-24 
dimensions, 14-29 
mounting pressure, 14-27 
stresses, 14-24 
steam engines, 7-43, 7—44 
engine, friction, 7-28 
-shaft alignment, Diesel engines, 12-35 
automobile, 14-58 
lubrication, 14-61 
bearings, Diesel engines, 12-35 

resultant force, automobile engines, 
14-65 

connecting-rod and piston relations, auto- 
mobile engines, 14-61 
Crawford locomotive stoker, 14-39 
Creameries, demand and load factors, 15-21 
refrigeration required, 10-09 
Creep in metals, 8—84 

permissible in turbine discs, 8-84 
stress, steam pipes, 5-31 
superheater tubes, 6—45 
Creosote, pump fittings for, 2-70 
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Critical compression ratio, Diesel engines* 
12-37 

frequencies, A.C. generators, 15-24 
pressure, 3-78 
ammonia, 10—14= 
carbon dioxide, 10-14 
gases, 3-80 
in nozzles, 8-13 
refrigerating media, 10-14 
steam "boilers, 6-16 
speeds, Diesel engine, 12-16 
steam turbine discs, 8-34 
rotors, 8-38 
state of liquid, 3-80 
state, water, 5—14 
temperature, ammonia, 10-14 
carbon dioxide, 10-14 
gases, 3-80 

refrigerating media, 10-14 
velocity, flow of water, 2—10 
fluid flow, 4—57 
Cross, cresses 

-pipe, steam boiler, material, 6-20 
"bronze, dimensions, 5-60 
cast-iron, dimensions, 5-44, 5-46, 5—48 
malleable, dimensions, 5—47, 5-48 
steel, dimensions, 5-54 
-tube pulverized coal burner, 6—88 
valves, 5-68, 5-69 

Crosshead, locomotive, 14-25, 14-30 
guides, locomotive, 14—25, 14—30 
key, locomotive, 14-35 
-pin, locomotive, 14-25 
steam-engine, 7—43, 7-44 
friction, 7—28 
slipper pressure, 14-25 
steam engine, 7—44 

Crown-bar bolts, locomotive boilers, 14-36 
stays, steam boiler, 6-34 
Crowfoot stays, steam boilers, 6-31 
C-R.R. of N.J. standard rail, 14-51 
Crude oil, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Crushing resistance, steel plate, 6-27 
C 2 S, ignition temperature, 4—66 
Cubes and cube roots, table, 17-25 
Cubic feet, equivalents, 17—50 
measure, 17-54 
Cubical expansion, 3-24 
expansion, liquids, 3-25 
Cubicle switchgear, 15-48 

Culley & Sabine experiments, flow of air, 
1-18 

Culm, anthracite, 4—24 
grates for, 6-80 

Cupro-nickel steam turbine blades, 8—24 
Current, alternating, see Alternating current 
-carrying capacity, bus bars, 15—43 
copper bars, 15-74 
copper wire, 15-72 
copper tubing, 15-73 
direct, see Direct current 

electric, conversion equipment, 15-36 — 
1.5-42 

transformer ratios, 15-17 
-E.M.F. relations, A.C. circuits, 15-53 
full-load, A.C. motors, 15-77 
D.C. motors, 15—79 
lagging and leading, 15—53 
meters, water, 2-26 
rated load, 15— 23 

requirements, storage batteries, 15-52 
short-circuit, 15—63 
transformers, 15-14 
-voltage-leva, relations, 1 5-65 


Curtis-Farsons steam turbine, 8—06 

Curtis steam-turbine, 8—04; see Steam turbines 

Curve, curves 

characteristic, centrifugal fans, 1-58 
load, 15-22 
railroad, 14-51, 14-52 
system, centrifugal fans, 1-59 
train resistance due to, 14-04 
Cut-off gears, variable, steam engine, 7-36 
limited, locomotive, 14-10 
steam-engine, 7-06, 7-12 
Cyanic acid, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Cyanide of potassium, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Cycle, cycles 

A.C. generating, 15-03 
binary- vapor, 5-15 
Carnot, 3-78 
reversed, 3—79 
Clausius, 5-14 

constant volume, internal combustion. 

engines, 12-03 
Diesel, 12-03, 12-04 
diphenyl, 5-17 
diphenyl-oxide, 5-17 

dual, internal combustion engines, 12— Q3 
extraction, 5—15 

internal combustion engines, thermodynamio 
analysis, 12-07 
mercury-vapor-steam, 5-16 
OCO duty, oil circuit breakers, 15-08 
operating, gas engines, 12-39 
Rankine, 5-14, 8-12 
refrigeration, 10—22 
refrigeration, 3-79 
regenerative, 5-15, 8-13 
regenerative-reheating, 8—13 
reheating, 5—15, 8—13 
steam, 5-14 
turbine, 8-12 

thermodynamic ideal, 3-78 
vapor compression, refrigeration, 10-21 
Cyclone separator, efficiency, 4-37 
Cyclometer type counter, 16-03 
Cylinder, cylinders 
automobile, 14-56 
bushings, locomotive, 14-35 
steam engine, 7-20, 7—21 
concentric, radiation between, 3—33 
diameters, locomotive, 14—23, 14—24 
displacement, Diesel engines, 12—30 
gasoline engines, 12—30 
efficiency, 7-19 
heads, locomotive, 14—34 
steam engines, 7—45 
heat flow, 3-56 
flerkoiite, 15-12 
hollow, section modulus, 6-110 
jackets, air compressor, water required, 1-50 
oil consumption, steam engine, 7-47 
ratios, compound engines, 7-16 
locomotives, 14-24 
Mallet locomotive, 14-10 
refrigeration compressor, 10-24 
steam-engine, 7-44, 7-45 
wear, 7—42 
-jacketed, 7—24 
pump, 2-67 

thick walled, heat flow through, 3-27 
Cylindrical mouthpiece, flow of air through, 
1-12 

surfaces, heat flow, 3-57 
tanks, horizontal, contents, 17—52 
vertical, capacity, 17-51 
Cypress, thermal conductivity, 3—61 
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Dalton’s law, 1-08, 3—76 
Dams, flow of water, 2—23 
Damping air pulsation, 1-27 
D’Arcy’s formula, flow of air, 1—16 
Darrieus efficiency, 8-13" 

Dash-pots, 7-39 
d’Auria pumping engine, 2—70 
Day, sidereal and solar, 17—55 
tallies, Diesel engines, 12—17 
D.C. (Direct-current) 
circuit breakers, 15-48 

circuit breaker requirements, 15-80 
wiring sys te ms, 1 5-7 5 
distribution, percent regulation, 15—66 
generator, generators, 15-30 — 15-33 

balancer set, over-current protection, 15-48 
circuit breaker requirements, 15-80 
compound-wound, 15-30, 15—32 
engine-driven, 15-30, 15—33 
field rheostats, 15—30 

high-speed, dimensions and weights, 15—31, 
15-32 

over-compounding, 15—30 
over-current protection, 15-47, 15-48 
overloads, 15-30 
parallel operation, 15-31 
prices, 15-31 
protection, 15-45 
service factor, 15-30 
shunt- wound, 15-32 
standard speeds, 15—31 
3-wire, 15-31 
voltage rating, 15—30 
regulation, 15-35 
weight, 15—32 

industrial switchboards, 15-46 
lighting systems, 15-71 
motors, full load current, 15—79 
power losses, 15-66 
Deactivation, feedwater, 6-52 
Deaerating feedwater heater, 6-63 
Deaeration, feedwater, 6-52, 8—80 
Deaerator, 6-52 

Deceleration, automobile, 14—73, 14-74, 14-82 
Decelero meter, brake, automobile, 14-81 
Decimal equivalents, 17—25 
Decomposition, heat absorbed by, 4-04 
Deep-well pumps, 2—73, 2—89 
Deflection, springs, semi -elliptic, 14-73 
steam turbine shafts, 8-36 
Deflectors, jet, hydraulic turbines, impulse, 
2-64 

Degree, circular, decimals of, 17-44 
Dehumidifying air washer, 1 1-55 
DeLaval steam turbines, 8-05 
Delaware & Hudson E.B., high-pressure loco- 
motives, 14-13 
Delivery head, pumps, 2-65 
pipe, pump, velocity of water, 2—66 
Delta-delta transformer connections, 15-16 
-star transformer connections, 15-17 
Demand, electrical, 15-21 
factor, 15-04, 15-21 

steam-heating systems, 11-14 
Denatured alcohol, 4—62 
Dense air refrigerating machine, 10-12 
Density, air, 11-42 
ammonia, 10—14 
carbon dioxide, 10-14 
def., 4-57 

diphenyl-oxide, 5—17 
gases, 3-76 


y, (coni.) 
gasoline, 14-67 
metric equivalents, 17—57 
perfect gases, 16—67 
refrigerating media, 10-14 
sulphur dioxide, 10-14 
Deoxidized copper tubing, 2—35 
Department stores, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Depreciation, gas producers, 13-08 
steam engines, 7-48 
Desuperheating, 6—46 
Deterioration of coal, 4-26 
Detonation, automobile engine, 14—92, 14-95 
Dew-point, 11-51 
chimney gases, 6-05 
Diagram, air, index of curve, 1—33 
factor, pumping engines, 7-10 
steam engine, 7—09 
Mollier, 3-74, 5-18 
pressure-volume, 3-73 
temperature-entropy, 3-74, 3-79, 5—13 
valve gear, 7—33 — 7—41 
Diameter, turning, automobiles, 14-82 
Diametrical transformer connection, 15-18 
Diamond, expansion of, 3—24 
Diaphragms, steam turbine easing, 8—50 
Diatomaceous earth, beat conductivity, 3»~65 
Diatomic gases, flow formulas, 16—62 
Diehl or methane, 10—14 
Dichlorodifluromethane, 10-14 
Dicbloroethylene, 10-14 
Dielene, 10—14 
Diesel 

cycle, 12-03 

effect of compression ratio, 12—08 
of mixture strength, 12—08 
variation of efficiency, 12-08 
Diesel-engines, 12-03 — 12-38 
air filters, 12—18 
injection, 12-05 

antechamber, dimensions and fuel economy, 
12-30 

system, 12-05 
applications, 12—06 
attached pump, 12—20 
attendance, 12-21 
automatic plants, 12-13 
auxiliary air chamber system, 12-05 
bearings, 12-34 
Beau de Bochas cycle, 12—04 
bedplates, 12—21 

boiler utilizing exhaust gases, 12-12 
brake-Hp., 12-06, 12-14, 12-30 
brake loads, 12—27 

Bucbi system of supercharging, 12—10 
bus, fuel consumption, 12—29 
circulating water, 12-20 
classification, 12-03 
clearances, 12-34 
clutches, 12-16 

combined Diesel-steam power plants, 12—12 
combustion knock, 12-36 
pressures, 12—31 

common-rail fuel injection, 12-10, 12-30 
compression pressure, 12-08, 12-18, 12-31 
temperatures, 12—08 
control system, automatic, 12-13 
cooling towers, 9-19, 9-20, 9-23 
water, 12-18 
cost of city water, 9-23 
of power, 12—23 
crank-shaft alignment, 12-35 
critical compression ratio, 12—37 
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Diesel-engines, ( cont .) 
critical speeds, 12-16 
cycles of operation, 12—04 
cylinder displacement, 12-30 
day tanks, 12—17 
details, 12-20 
dimensions, 12-30 
displacement, del, 12-06 
dynamometer loads, 12-27 
economics, 12—21 — 12—25 
electric drives, 12—16 
locomotives, 12—26 
plant, office building, 12-23 
power plants, specification, 12-20 
exhaust piping, 12-18 

temperature, 12—11, 12-18 
use factor, 12—12 
extension shafts, 12—21 
factory electric plant, 12-23 
field tests, 12—15 
fixed charges, 12-22 
fly-wheels, 12-20 

barring device, 12-21 
foundations, 12—16 
friction Hp., 12-27 
fuel consumption, 12-15, 12—27 
cost, 12-21 
economy, 12—30 
-handling system, 12-17 
injection, 12—10 
-oil aniline point, 12-37 
cetene number, 12-37 
filtering, 12-17 
piping, 12—17 
specifications, 12-35 
viscosity, 12—37 
pump settings, 12-32 
spray, 12-09, 12-10 
storage, 12-17 

vaporization, effect on combustion, 12—09 
full load torque, 12-16 
governor performance, 12-15 
guarantees, 12—14 
hazards, 12-35 

heat balance, 12-96, 12-11, 12-29 
exchanger, 12—11 
losses, 12—07 
recovery, 12-11 
heating fuel oil, 12-17 
Hp. at various altitudes, 12-14 
hydraulic drives, 12—16 
ice-making plant, 12-23 
ideal efficiency with petroleum oil, 12-08 
indicated Hp., 12-06, 12-27 
injection lag, 12—10 

phenomena research, 1209 
valves, 12-09 
inspection schedule, 12-32 
installation, 12—16 
jacket, scale removal, 12-20 
-water heat, 12—11 
liner wear, 12-34 
load variation, 12—16 
lubricating-oil, 12-18 
consumption, 12—15 
costs, 12—21 
economies, 12-24 
required, 12-34 
system, 12—18 
maintenance, 12-31 
marine, 12-25, 12-28 
mean effective pressure, 12—30 
indicated pressure, 12-06 
mechanical efficiency, 12—07 


Diesel-engines, (cont.) 
mufflers, 12— IS 

municipal electric plant, 12-22 
operating cost, 12—21 
record, 12-22, 12—35 
Otto cycle, 12-04 
output, 12-30 
overload capacity, 12—16 
parallel operation, 12—15 
performance data, 12—23 
piping and wiring, 12—17 
piston clearances, 12-34 
maintenance, 12-32 
rings, 12—34 
seizure, 12—35 
speed, 12-07, 12-30 
plant arrangement, 12-16, 12-20 
pneumatic drive, 12-16 
power transmission, 12—16 
precombustion, 12-05 
prices, 12-22 
pyrometers, 12—21 

Bateau system of supercharging, 12—10 

rating, 12-14 

reliability, 12-35 

repair costs, 12—21 

right and left hand, 12-21 

rocker arm roller clearance, 12-31, 12-34 

S..AJB. test code, 12-27 

scale removal, 12-20 

settings, 12-34 

single combustion chamber, 12-30 
speed characteristics, 12-05 
classification chart, 12—04 
spray characteristics, 12-00, 12—10 
standard equipment, 12-15 
practice, 12-14 
starting air system, 12—18 
stationary, 12—22 

streamline trains, operating record, 12-26 

supercharging, 12—10 

tests, 12-27, 16-44 

thermal efficiency, 12—07 

thermodynamics, 12—06 

typeB, 12—03 

torsional vibration, 12—16 
tractor, fuel consumption, 12-25 
truck, fuel consumption, 12-29 
operating record, 12—26 
valves, 12-32, 12-34 
volumetric efficiency, def., 12-06 
water cooling system, 12-20 
weights, 12—30 
Diesel fuel-oil, 12—35, 12—36 
Locomotives, 12—25 
Differential surge tanks, 2— 58 
Dilution, automobile fuel, 14-59 
Dimension, dimensions 

A. C. generators, 15—25, 15-26, 15—28 
copper tubing, 15-73 
D.C. generators, 15-32 
switchboards, 15—46 
motor-generator sets, 15-37, 15-38 
outdoor switch-houses, 15-49 
switchgear cubicle, 15—49 
synchronous converters, 15—40 
voltage regulators, 15-36 
Dimensional analysis, 4—57 

Dining rooms, air required for ventilation, 
11-47 

Diphenyl cycle, 5-17 
-oxide cycle, 5—17 

-steam cycle, plane performance, 8-85 
vapors, properties, 5—17 
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Direct-return hot-water heating system, 11—29 
Direction of rotation, D.C. generators, 16-30 
Dirt, effect on heat transfer coefficient, 3-31 
Disc fans, 1-79, 1-80 

loss, hydraulic turbines, 2—61 
steam turbines, 8-74 
packing leakage, 8—41 
pump valve, 2—69 
ratio, airplanes, 14—106 
steam turbine, see Steam turbines 
stresses, BL aerie’s method, 8-30 
Stodola’s equations, 8-27 
Discharge coefficient, sharp-edged orifices, 7—08 
fluid through orifice, 3—77 
head, steam pumps, def., 16-37 
piece, evase, 1-57 
pipes, centrifugal pumps, 2—91 
safety valve, 6-42 

Disconnecting equipment, electric circuits, 
15-07 

Dished heads, steam boilers, 6-35 
Displacement, automobile engine, 14-86 
Diesel engine, def., 12-06 
loss, steam turbine, 8-36 
per ton of ice making, 10-42 
of refrigeration, 10-26 
refrigeration compressor, 10-13, 10—25 
Distillates, kerosene, 4-62 
Distillation, laboratory, fuel oil, 4r-46 
analyses, light oils, 4—38 
tar, 4-38 

Distilling system, ice making, 10-43 
Distribution, electric power, 15-60 — 15-80 
mixture, automobile engines, 14-69 
systems, lighting, 15-71 
wiring, 16-75 

transformers, 15-12 — 15-17 
construction, 15-13 
cost, 15-13 
rating, 15-12 

Ditches, flow of water in, 2-19 
Diversity factor, 15—21 
D. L. & 'W. R.R. standard rail, 14—51 
Dneipestroy Development, hydraulic turbines, 
2-46 

Dolomite, specific heat, 3-20 
Domes, steam, 6-35 

Door frame ring material, steam boilers, 6-20 
Double-plenum chamber heating system, 11-35 
-T transformer connections, 15-18 
Dowtherm, 5-17 
Draft, available, 6-105, 6-108 
forced, 6-79, 6-86, 6-109 
forced, steam consumption, 11-26 
intensity, steam boilers, 6—104 
loss, 4-11, 6—108 
loss, friction, 6—105 
boiler flues, 6-108 
chain grate stokers, 6—83 
economizers, 6—51 
fuel bed, 11-16 
heating boilers, 11—16 
steam boilers, 6-108 
waste heat boilers, 6—55 
mechanical, 6-109 

waste heat boilers, 6—55 
natural, 6—104 
regulation, 6-78 
static, 6-104 

tubes, see Hydraulic turbines 
Drag, airplane, see Airplanes 
Drain piping, centrifugal pumps, 2—92 
Drainage pumps, 2-87 
Draw-through heating system, 11-33 


Drawbar, locomotive, 14—39 
Drawn tubing, friction factor, 4-60 
Drills, compressed-air, compressor selection, 
1-34 

effect of altitude, 1-34 
rock, air consumption of, 1—45 
requirements, 1-34 
tap, pipe sizes, 5—42 

Drinking water, refrigeration required, 10-09 
Drives, automobile, 14r-72, 14—76 
Diesel engine, 12—16 
Drivers, centrifugal pumps, 2—93 

locomotive, r.p.m. at various speeds, 14-06 
Driving axles, locomotive, 14-24, 14-25 
-boxes, locomotive, dimensions, 14-31 
-wheel, locomotive, dimensions, 14-32 
Drop, voltage, feeder circuits, 15—61 
wire sizes for distance, 15-75 
Drum, brake, automobile, 14—74 
steam boiler, see Steam boilers 
Dry bottoms, steam boiler furnaces, 6—97 
cleaning fluid, properties, 4-62 
compression, refrigeration, 10-25 
ice, 10-15 
measure, 17—54 
pipe, locomotive, 14r~36 
-quenched coke, 4r-40 
-return heating system, 11—17 
Dryers and drying, 3-48—3-53 
characteristics of, 3-48 
design, 3-51 
efficiency of, 3-50 
material, limitations of, 3-49 
performance of, 3-50 
rabble and hearth, 3-51 
rotary, 3-50 
selection of, 3—49 
steam heated, 3—50 
steam tray, 3—51 
water evaporated in, 3- 51 
Drying calculations, air conditioning, 11—53 
humidity tables for, 3—52 
characteristics of materials, 3-49 
heat required for, 3—51 
D-slide valve, steam engine, 7—32 
Dual cycle, internal combustion engines, 12-03 
Duct, ducts 

air, air velocities, 11-32, 11—39, 11-41 
capacity, 11-40 
metal gages, 11-41 
pressure-loss, 1 1-39 , 1 1—40 
round and rectangular of equal pressure 
loss, 11-41 

blower and fan-, 1-80 
fan test-, 1—83 

sizes, blast heating system, 11-40 
system, design, 11-39, 11-40 

blast heating system, 11-43 
Dummy packing, 8—40 

pistons, sec Steam turbines 
Duplex air compressors , cost, 1—44 
locomotive stoker, 14-39 
Duralumin, weight, 14—116 
Dust, 11-49 
coal, 4-36 

content, effect of air changes, 1 1—49 
of room, 1 1—49 
determination, 11—49 
filters, 1 1-50 
in producer ga^, 13-13 
velocity of fall, 11—49 
Dutch oven boiler furnace, 6-78 
Duty cycle, oil circuit breakers, 15—08 
pump, 2-66, 16-37 
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Dyed products, drying of, 3-50 
Dyewood liquor, puxap fittings for, 2-70 
Dynamic balance, steam turbine rotors, 8—37 
Dynamometer, steam engine tests, 16-27 
internal combustion, engine tests, 16—45 
loads, Diesel engines, 12-27 
Dynamotors, aircraft, 14-116 
Dyne, 17-55 

E 

Earth, infusorial, insulation, 3—54 

molded diatomaceous, heat conductivity, 
3—65 

specific heat, 3-20 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
Ebonite, expansion, 3—24 
Ebony-asbestos switchboard panels, 15-42 
weight, 15-43 

Eccentric cranks, locomotive, 14-33 
double, 7-38 

fittings, hot-water heating, 11-29 
steam engine, 7-31, 7-36. 7-45 
Economic thickness of insulation, 3-62, 3-66 
Economics, Diesel power, 12-21 
Economizers, 6-49 

blast-furnace gas boilers, 6-12 
cleaning, 6-51 
corrosion, 6-51 
draft loss, 6-51 
efficiency, 6-50 
gas velocities, 6—51 
steaming, 6-50 
st.eel tube, 6—50 
surface required, 6-50, 6—51 
temperatures, 6—50 
testing, 16-13 
thermal conductance, 6-51 
waste heat boilers, 6-56 
Economy, steam engine, 7—19 — 7-29; see 

Steam engine economy 
Eddy-loss, conduit bends, 2-12 
miscellaneous, 2—13 
valves, 2-13 
flow of water, 2—11 

Edison storage-battery, 15-50 — 15-52 
Efficiency, air compression at altitudes, 1-34 
A.. C. generators, 15-25, 15-26 
air compressors, 1—40, 1—41, 1—49 
-lift pump, 2— 75 
airplane propellers, 14r-112 
all-day, transformers, 15-62 
ammonia compressors, 10—26 
automobile engines, 14-92, 14-96 
automobile transmission gears, 14—78 
centrifugal compressors and exhausters, 
16-61 

fans, 1-57, 1-61 
pumps, 16—43 
cylinder, 7—19 
Damiens, 8-13 

D.C. generators, 15-30, 15-32, 15-33 
design factor, locomotive, 14-23 
Diesel engine, 12—06, 12-08 
dryers, 3-50 
economizers, 6—50 
engine, 8-12; see Engine efficiency 
furnace heating, 11-31 
gas producers, 16-52,16-58 
generator, formula for, 8—71 
humidifying aiT washers, 11-52 
hydraulic air compressors, 1-53 
insulation, underground pipe, 3-67 
internal combustion engines, 16-49 


Efficiency, ( cont .) 
locomotive, 7—26 
mercury arc rectifiers, 15—41 
motor-generator sets, 15-37, 15—38 
perfect heat engine, 3-73 
railroad brakes, 14—44 
ratio, steam turbines, 8—59, 8—60 
riveted joints, 6-28 
rotary pumps, 2-73, 16-43 
steam boilers, 4—08, 4—10, 6-03, 6-05; see 
also Steam boilers 
engine, 7-19, 7-20 
nozzle, 8-1 5 
pumps, 2-65, 16-39 
turbine, see Steam turbine 
stokers, 6—83, 6-84, 6-S6 
synchronous converters, 15—40 
generators, 15—25 
water-gas plant, 4-69 
85% Magnesia, heat conductivity, 3-65 
Ej ector condenser, 9—05 
turbine, hydraulic, 2-47 
Elbow, elbows 
base, 5-46 

fan duct, resistance of, 1—82 
pipe, dimensions, 5—44, 5—47, 5-48, 5-50, 5—54 
effect on flow of air, 1-20 
Electric batteries, 15—50 
calorimeter, 6—58 

central stations, Diesel engines for, 12-06 
circuit, circuits 

cable, 15-68, 15-69 
capacitance, 15-65 
circuit breaker requirements, 15-80 
conductors, equivalent spacing, 15-64 
conduit sizes, 15-69 

current-carrying capacity, copper bars, 
15-74 

current-voltage-kva. relations, 15-65 
disconnecting equipment, 15—07 — 15-10 
feeder, 15-61 
control, 15-69 
control equipment, 15—62 
feeder, loop, 15—62 
motor starting load, 15—61 
protection, 15-45 
radial, 15-62 
stub, 15—62 

system connections, 15—62 
voltage drop, 15—61 
fuses, 15—76 
impedance, 15-63 
inductance, 15—65 
line loss, 15-54 

load-distance-loss-conductor size relations, 
15-74 

motor-branch, air circuit breaker rating, 
15-79 

fuse sizes, 15—73 
wire sizes, 15-73 
neutral conductors, 15—77 
over-current protection, 15—47 
overhead distribution, 15—67 
pole lines, 15-67 
protection, 15-76 
reactance, 15-64 
resistance, 15-65 

of copper wire and cable, 15-71 
voltage variation, 15—61 
wire sizes, 15-69 
wiring systems, 15—75 
conduits, 15—74 

current, conversion equipment, 35—36 — 15—42 
drives, Diesel engines, 12-16 
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Electric, ( cont .) 

generators, 15-22 — 15-36; see A.C. genera- 
tors, D.C. generators 
testers, fuel oil, 4-56 
locomotive, locomotives, 14-18 — 14-22 
classification, 14—18 
data, 14-20—14-22 
horsepower, 14-20 
rating, 14—18 
speed, 14-20 
tractive effort, 14-18 
force, 14-20 
resistance, 14-19 
weights, 14-20 

motors, induction, torque variation, 15-54 
protection, 15-73 
sensible heat emitted, 1 1—54 
synchronous, cost of leading kva., 15-58 
torque variation, 15—55 
wire, fuse and switch data, 15-77, 15-79 
plant, Diesel, office building, 12-23 
factory, Diesel, 12—23 
municipal, Diesel engine, 12-22 
power, 15-03—15-80 

distribution, 15-60 — -15—80 
generated, 15-21 — 15-36 
generation, gas engines for, 12-41 
substations, 15-04 

transformers, 15—10 — 15-20; see Trans- 
formers 

Electrical appliances, sensible heat emitted, 
11-54 
codes, 15—79 

manufacturing, demand and load factors, 
15—21 

system, automobiles, 14-71 
Electricity, cost for air compression, 1-43 
beating by, 11-46 

Electrolytic service, motor-generator sets, 15— 
38 

Electroplating, demand and load factors, 15— 
21 

Elevation corrections, barometer, 16-07 
railroad curves, 14-52 
Elliott steam turbines, 8—08 
Elm, expansion of, 3-24 

heating value and weight, 4-42 
El via locomotive stoker, 14-39 
Embrittlement, caustic, steam boilers, 6-75 
E. M. F.-current relations, A.C. circuits, 15—53 
Emission, coefficient of, steam boiler furnaces, 
6-99 

Emissivity, 3-32, 3-33 
constants, 3-58 

relation of excess air, radiation, rate of firing, 
4-22 

Enamel, effect on heat emission of radiators, 
11-11 

Emissivity, 3—33 
Energy, def., 3-72 
equations, 3-72 

input and output of boiler furnaces, 6—99 — 
6-104 

internal, loss of, 3-76 
kinetic, automobiles, 14-73 
loss in compressed air, 1—28 

in steam turbine, blades and nozzles, 8- 
25 

metric equivalents, 17—58 
Engine, engines 

airplane, 14-108, 14-112, 14-113 
automobile, 14-55 — 14-61; see Automobile 
engines 

C.F.R. test-, 14-68 


Engine, engines, (cont.') 

compound, see Steam engines, compound 
compressed air, adiabatic expansion, 1-33 
Diesel, 12—03 — -12—38, see Diesel engines 
duoflow, see Steam engines, duoflow 
efficiency, 8-12 

mercury vapor turbine, 8-88 
steam turbine, 8-59, 8—61 — 8-63, 8-84 
gas, see Gas engines 

hoisting, compressed air required for, 1—46 
internal combustion, 12-03 — 12-50; eet 

Internal combustion engines; see also 
Diesel engines, Gas engines. Gasoline 
engines 

locomotive, see Locomotives 
output, def., 16-26 
perfect heat, efficiency, 3-73 
pumping, 2-65, 2-70 
diagram factor, 7-10 
steam, 7-03 — 7—50; see Steam engines 
tractor, fuel consumption, 12-25 
triple-expansion, see Steam engines, triple- 
expansion 

Engineering, railroad, 14—03 — 14—53 
Engler viscosimeter, conversion factors, 4-57 
viscosity, 4-47 

Engraving shops, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Entrainment in evaporators, 3—47 
Enthalphy, def., 3-20, 3-72 
compressed liquid water, 5-12 
diphenyl-oxide vapor, 5—17 
-entropy diagram, 5—18 
mercury vapor, 5—16 
steam, 5-03 

superheated steam, 5-12 
vapor, 3-80 
Entropy, 3-73 

ammonia, 10-15, 10—16, 10-17 
carbon dioxide, 10-16 
evaporation, 5-03 
mercury vapor, 5—16 
methyl chloride, 10—16 
saturated liquid, 5-03 
vapor, 5-03 
sulphur dioxide, 10-18 
superheated steam, 5-03 
-temperature diagram, 5-13 
-total-heat diagram, 5—18 
Entry bead, flow of water, 2-11 
Equation, characteristic, of gases, 3-74, 3-76 
continuity of mass, 3-77 
energy, 3—72 
weir, 2—24 

Equalization of pipes, 1—21, 11-29 
Equivalent, equivalents 
cubic feet, 17—50 
decimal, 17—25 
direct radiation, 1 1-10 
evaporation, 6-03 
flow, 17-50 
metric, 17-56—17-58 
pressures, 5-12 

sodium sulphate in feedwater, 6-69 
spacing, electrical conductors, 15-64 
Erosion, steam turbine blades, 8—23, 8—74 
Ethane, critical pressure and temperature. 
3-80 

beating value, 4-05 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
specific density, 16-54 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
Ether, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
expansion, 3-25 
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Ether, ( cont .) 

ignition temperature, 4-66 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—19 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
thermometrie temperature range, 3-09 
Ethyl alcohol, 4r-62 

specific gravity, 4r-62 
bromide, 3—23 

chloride, physical properties, 10—14 
iodide, 3-23 

Ethylene, air required to burn, 13—19, 13-20 
calorific value, 4-05, 13—18, 16-54 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
density, 3-76, 16—54 
gas constant, 3—76 
glycol, 14-56 

ignition temperature, 4—66 
molecular weight, 3-76, 13-19 
products of combustion, 13—20 
specific gravity, 13-19 
heat, 3-75, 3-76 
volume, 3-7Q 

thermal conductivity of, 3-27 
Eulerian theorem, 2-47 

Evans’s equations, heating value of coal, 4—20 
Evaporating coils, ammonia absorption sys- 
tem, 10 — 33 

Evaporation, entropy, 5-03 
equivalent, 6-03 
factor of, 6-03 

from tanks and reservoirs, 3-48 
from ponds, 9—23 
locomotive boilers, 14-47 
make-up water, 6-73 
multiple-effect, 3—40 
of steam, total heat, 5-03 
rates, steam boiler, 6—17 
steam boiler, 6-03 
to atmosphere, 3—48 
Evaporator, evaporators, 3-36 — 3-48 
auxiliaries, 3-48 
condensers for, 3—48 
construction, 3-36 
entrainment in, 3-47 
extra steam, 3—45 
feed heating, 8-81 
foam in, 3—46 
heat-transfer, 3—38, 8—81 
coefficients, 3—34, 3-40 
equations, 3—43 

heating surface calculations, 3-43 
methods of feeding, 3-46 
multiple-effect, calculations for, 3-42 
heat balance equations, 3-43 
relative capacity, 3-41 
operating temperatures, 3-45 
removal of condensate, 3-47 
of non-condensed gases, 3-47 
scale in, 3—47 

single-effect, relative capacity, 3—41 
temperature differences in, 3—38 
-type cooling surface, 11—56 
vacuum in, 3—46 
Evas6 discharge piece, 1—57 
Everdur brass pipe, 5—40 
Excess-air, boiler furnaces, 6—77 
~CC >2 relations, fuel oil, 4-48 
effects of, 4-07 

relation to radiation, rate of firing and 
emissivity, 4—22 
unburned carbon losses, 4—22 
underfeed stolter, 6—86 
Excitation, A.C. generators, 15-23 


Exciter, A.C. generator, 15-28 
prices, 15-29 

field rheostat voltage regulator, 15-34 
steam turbine drive for, 8-10 
Exhaust, atmospheric, steam turbine, 8-51 
conditions, steam turbine, 8-84 
gas composition, automobile engines, 14—70 
gases, Diesel, 12—28 
grilles, flow of air through, 1-21 
heat recovery, Diesel engines, 12-11 
line of indicator card, 7—09 
loss, steam turbines, 3-72 
nozzles, locomotive, 14—36 
opening, steam turbine, area, 8—86 
outlet, steam turbine, 8-51 
piping, Diesel engines, 12-18 
gas engines, 12-49 
steam turbine, 8—53 
point, steam turbines, 8-72 
pressure, def ., 16-26 
measurement, 16-30 
steam heating, 11—26 
injector, 14-39 
velocity, 7-30 

temperatures, Diesel engines, 12-11, 12—18 
toe, indicator card, 7-08 
use factor, Diesel engines, 12—12 
Exhauster, exhausters 

centrifugal, air Hp., 16—61 
test code, 16-60 
steam-jet, 1—87, 1—88 
steel-plate, 1-74, 1-76 
Expansion, adiabatic, 1-28 
reversible, 5-14 
work done, 3—76 
air, 1-03, 3-24 
bends, pipe, 5—64 
by beat, 3-24 
coefficient of, 3-24 
cubical, 3—24 

Diesel exhaust piping, 12-18 
freezing water, 2-06 
gases, 3—25 

isothermal, work of, 3—76 
joints, piping, 5—62 
line, indicator card, 7—08, 7-13 
linear, 3-24 
oil, 14-15 

pipe, ice making, 10-44 
piping, 5—61 

ratios, steam engine, 7-13 
refrigerator coils, 10-13 
solids, table, 3-24 
steel, at high temperature, 3-25 
stresses, steam pipe, 5—30, 5—61 
tank connections, 11-27 

h.ot-water heating, 11—29, 11—30 
valves, refrigerant, 11—57 
water, 2-03 , 1 1—29 
Explosive-mixtures, acetylene, 4—66 
gases, 4-63 
gasoline, 4—62, 14—67 
Exponents, fractional, 17-04 
Exposed stem correction, thermometer, 3—05 
Exposure factor, building heating, 11—05 
Express companies, demand and load ‘factors, 
15-21 

Extra steam, evaporators, 3—45 
Extraction cycle, 5-15 
heating, 4-78, 8-77 

steam required for, 8—76 
steam turbines, see Steam turbines 
units, steam turbine drive for, 8—10 
Extractor, tar, 13-14 
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Faces, raised, pipe flanges, 5-45, 5—57 
Facing, pipe flanges, 5-28 
Factor, factors 

conversion, metric, 17-56 — 17—58 
demand, 15-04, 15-21 
diversity, 15—21 
load, 15-05, 15-22 
of evaporation, 6-03 
of safety, Boulder Dam penstocks, 6-18 
steam "boiler, 6—18, 6—24 
vessels pierced 'with, unreinforced holes, 
6-18 

vessels without holes, 6—18 
power, 15—53 — 15-60; see Power factor 
service demand, steam turbines, 8—56 
induction motor-generator sets, 15-36 
Factory, factories 

air changes per hour, 11-08 
air velocities in heating system, 11—41 
electric plant, Diesel, 12-23 
fan outlet velocities for, 1—62 
heating, duct design, 11-40 
inside temperatures, 11—03 
steam consumed for heating, 11—14 
Fahrenheit-centigrade conversion, 3-04, 3-07 
thermometer, 3-04 
Fan, fans, 1—55 — 1-85 
automobile, 14-56 
axial flow, 1—79 
backward curved, 1-55 
capacity, blast heating system, 11-44 
centrifugal, 1-55; see Centrifugal fans 
disc, 1-79 

test code, 1—85 

ventilating, capacity, 1—79, 1—80 
ducts, 1-80 

friction loss, 1-84 
resistance of elbows, 1—82 
transformation piece, 1-83 
exhaust, test code, 1-84 
forward curved, 1—55 

heating system, 11-33 — 11—39; see Heating, 
blast system 
multiblade, 1—55 
propeller, 1-79 
radial blade, 1-55 
rating, blast heating system, 11-44 
sizes, comparison of, 1—76 
speed, volume and B.Hp. factors, 11-44 
steam turbine drive for, 8-10 
tables, 1-62—1-70 
testing of, 1-82, 1—83, 1-85 
Fathom, 17-54 
Fatigue, corrosion, 6-75 

strength, spiral bevel gears, 14—77 
Feed heating in evaporator, 8-81 
pumps, 6—62, 11—26 

temperature correction factors, steam tur- 
bines, 8-58 

Feeder circuits, see Electric circuits 
panels, A.C. switchboard, 15—45 
protection, 3-wire circuits, 15-48 
pulverized coal, 6—88 
Feedwater, 6-65 — 6—76 

acidity and alkalinity, 6—67 
analysis, 6-65, 6-67 
causes of scale formation, 6-69 
caustic soda in, 6-70 
chloride content, 6-67 
coagulation, 6-70 
cold-process treatment, 6-71 
cold, strains, caused by, 6—63 


Feedwater, ( cent .) 
deactivation, 6-52 
deaeration, 6—52 
dissolved gases, 6-65 
oxygen, 6-67, 6-69 
solids, 6—65, 6—69 
equivalent sodium sulphate, 6—69 
evaporation of make-up water, 6-73 
external treatment, 6—70 
filtration, 6-70 
hardness, 6-67, 6—68 
heater, bleeder, 8-80 
closed, 6-62, 6—65 
condensation, 11—26 
deaerating, 8-80 
extraction, 8—78 
heat transfer coefficient, 6-65 
open, 6-62, 6-64 
regenerative, 8-76 
removal of dissolved gases, 6—63 
savings of, 6-62 
terminal differences, 8-79 
test code, 16—20 
types, 6—62 

heating by blow-down, 6—76 
deaerating, 6-63 
locomotive, 14-48 

reduction in heat consumption, 8—77 
hot process treatment, 6—70 
impure, effect of, 6—74 
impurities, 6-65 
insoluble liquids, 6-66 
internal treatment, 6-73 
lime-soda treatment, 6—70 
organic matter, 6-67 
oxygen content, 6—52, 6-63 
pJS. value, 6-67 

reagents required for treatment, 6 72 
regenerative heating, 5-15 
removal of dissolved gases, 6—63 
sedimentation, 6-70 
sodium phosphate in, 6-70 

sulphate-sodium carbonate ratio, 6—75 
solids in, 6-66, 6-67 
specifications, 6—67 
steam boilers, 6—05 

sulphate alkalinity ratio for steam turbines, 
8-25 

tannates in, 6-70 
temperature, economiziers, 6—50 
measurement, 16-13 
with extraction heating, 8—77 
treatment, 6-69 
turbidity tests, 6-69 
zeolite treatment, 6-71 
Feet of water, equivalents, 16—08 
Felt, hair, thermal conductivity, 3—61 
insulation, 3-54 

Ferric hydroxide, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Ferrous chloride, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Fertilizer materials, drying of, 3—49 

manufacturing, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Fiber, thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Field current, A.C. generators, 15-33 
generator, 15—23, 15-30 
switchboards, 15-44 
voltage regulator, 15-34 
Fifth roots, table, 17-25 
-wheel speedometer, 14-51 
Fill lines, fuel-oil, 4—55 
Fillet weld pipe joints, 5-29 
Film, steam, temperature drop through, 6-47 
Filters, air, 11-50 
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Filters, air, ( cont .) 

Diesel engines, 12-18 
gas engines, 12-49 
dust, 11-50 

Filtration, feedwater, 6—70 
fuel oil, Diesel engines, 12-17 
lubricating oil, 8—45 
oil, gas engines, 12—45 
Fin-tube boiler furnaces, 6-96 

water-wall, heat absorption, 6—101 
Finned tubing, convection coefficient, 3-30 
Fir, heat conductance, 11—06 
specific heat, 3—20 
steam required to dry,. 3-53 
Fire-clay flue linings, 11-15 
-hose, friction, 2-28 

nozzles, discharge, 2-30 
-hydrant pressures, 2—29 
point, fuel oil, 4-48 
pump, Underwriter, 2-68, 2—89 
streams, 2-28 
pipe sizes, 2—30 
temperature of, 4-05 
Firebox, locomotive, 14-15, 14-24 
steel, 6-21 

Firebrick, heat conductivity, 3-29, 3-70 
walls, beat losses through, 6-100 
Firefelt, heat conductivity, 3-65 
Firewood cord, 4—42 

Firing, hand, hard and soft coal mixtures, 4-25 
methods of, pulverized coal, 4-32 
of steam boilers, 6—78 
periods, heating boilers, 1 1—14 
rate of, relation to excess air, radiation and 
emissivity, 4-22 
Fits, steam, turbine discs, 8—34 
Fittings, base, steel, dimensions, 5-56 
hot- water heating, 11-29 
pipe, see Pipe fittings 
pump, 2—69 
steam, 5—23 
boiler, 6-38 

heating, resistance of, 11—23 
Fixed carbon in coal, determination, 4r-15 
charges, Diesel engines, 12-22 
points, thermometer calibration , 3-04 
Flame, flames 

application, oil burners, 4-52 
distribution, fuel oil, 4—52 
-exposed surfaces, heat transfer, 3-70 
length, p\il veri zed coal, 6—86 
steam boiler furnaces, 6-77 
oil, shape of, 4- 52 
propagation, speed, 13—21 
radiation from, 3—33, 13-20 
temperature, 13-19 

effect of furnace volume, 6—103 
effect on fraction cold, boiler furnaces, 6-102 
with excess air, 4-07 
Flange, flanges 

blind, cast-iron, dimensions, 5-43 
companion, dimensions, 5-43, 5-52 
pressure-temperature rating, 5—28 
facing, 5-28 

raised faces, 5—45, 5—57 
ring-joint, 5—58 
welding neck, 5-60 
pipe, 5-45, 5-51 

steam turbine, permissible creep rate, 8-84 
steel specifications, 6—21 
welded pipe, 5—29 

Flanged pipe fittings, steel, 5—49, 5—54 
Flaps, airplane, 14r-103 
Flares, parachute, 14—116 


Flash-point, 4—45 

dry cleaning solvent, 4—62 
fuel oil, 4—48 
kerosene, 4-62 

Flat surfaces, preventing condensation, 3-63 
Flaxinum, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Fliegner’s equation, flow of air, 1—13 
Flicker, light, 15-24 
Flight, range of, airplane, 14-112 
Float, floats 

airplane, 14-109 

measurements, flow of water, 2—26 
seaplane, 14—109, 14—116 
Floors, furnace, fuel oil, 4—54 
heat transmission, 11-03, 11-06 
Flow equivalents, 17—50 

measurement, Gibson method, 2-28 
salt velocity method, 2-28 
Flow of air, affected, 16-62, 16-65 
anemometer measurement, 1—21 
at low pressures, 1—18 
Church’s formula, 1—16 
Culley and Sabine experiments, 1—18 
D’Arcy’s formula, 1—16 
efflux coefficient, 1—12 
Fliegner’s equation, 1-13 
fluid friction, 1-15 
formulas, 16—62 
friction head, 1-15 
guide vanes, 16-67 
in pipes, 1-15, 1-17, 1-19 
Arson’s experiments, 1—17 
effect of bends, 1-20 
friction of, 1—16 
large pressure drop, 1-16 
pressure loss formula, 1-19 
rectangular, 1—20 
small, 1—18 

volume transmitted, 1-20 
in ventilation, formulas, 1—18 
inlet static pressure, 16-62 
total pressure, 16-62 
Johnson’s formula, 1—16 
loss of head, 1—15 
of pressure, 1—22 
measuring nozzle, 16—61 
nozzle measurement, 1—27, 16-63 
pressure reduction by valves and fittings, 
1-21 

pulsation in, 1—27 
skin friction, 1—15 

St. Gothard tunnel experiments, 1-16 
Stockalper’s experiments, 1-16 
straighteners, 16—67 
theoretical velocity, 1-11 
through automobile engine valves, 14—60 
through grilles, 1-21 
through mouthpieces, 1-12 
through orifices, 1—11, 1-15 
through registers, 1-21 
unaffected, 16—62, 16-65 
Unwin’s formula, 1-16 
Flow of fluids, 3—77 
critical velocity, 4—57 
streamline and turbulent, 4-57 
streamline, friction factor, 4-58 
Flow, gas, 3—78 
in. pipes, 4r-72 
heat, see Heat transfer 
Flow of oil, 4-56 — 4—60 
Flow of steam in nozzles, 8-15 
in pipes, 5-20 
mass flow, 6-47 
pressure drop, 5—20 
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Flow of steam, (cont.) 

resistance of bends, •valves, fittings, 5—22 
Reynolds number, 5—21 
weight flowing, 5-23 
Flow of water, air-bound pipes, 2-22 
area of jet, 2-07 
bench flume, 2—19 
Bernoulli’s theorem, 2-10 
canals and channels, 2-18 — 2-20 
coefficient of contraction, 2-07 
of discharge, 2-08 
conduit, conduits, 2—10 

closed friction coefficient, 2-20 
contraction and enlargement loss, 2-14 
eddy loss, 2-12 
entrance loss, 2—12 
head gates losses, 2—12 
miscellaneous data, 2—22 
valve eddy loss, 2-13 
critical velocity, 2-10 
current meters, 2—26 
dams, 2-23 

discharge from orifice, 2-07 
through sluices, 2-09 
through sluice gates, 2-09 
ditches, 2-19 

eddy-loss, 2-11, 2-12, 2-13 
entry head, 2-11 
equivalent pressure loss, 2-11 
float measurements, 2—26 
flow formulas, powers of numbers, 2-16 
flumes, 2—20 
intakes, 2-12 
friction coefficients, 2—20 
head, 2-11 

hydraulic mean radius, 2-14 
slope, 2—11 

Kutter’s equation, 2-15, 2-18 
Manning’s equation, 2—15 
measurement, 2-23 
Gibson method, 2-28 
nozzles, 2-27 

salt titration method, 2-28 
salt velocity method, 2-28 
orifices, 2—07 

rectangular, 2—09 
piezometer, 2-10, 2-26 
pipes, friction coefficient, 2-20, 2-21 
pi to meter, 2—26 
Pitot tube, 2-26 

powers of numbers in flow formulas, 2-16 
short tubes, 2—07 
skin friction, 2—11, 2—14 
spouting velocity, 2-07 
standard mouth piece, 2-08 
submerged spillways, 2—23 
tunnels, friction coefficient, 2— 21 
velocity head, 2-11 
of approach, 2-09 
Venturi meter, 2-27 
water hammer, 2-22 
weirs, 2-23 

equations, 2—24 

Williams and Hazen equation, 2-15 
Flow, streamline, 4—57 
friction factor, 4—58 
turbulent, 4—57 

friction factor, 4-59 
viscous, 4—57 
Flue, flues 

allowable air velocities, 11-39 
chimney, heating boilers, 11-15 
gas analysis, 4—11, 16-11, 16-16 
convection coefficient, 3-30 


Flue, flues, ( cont .) 
sampling, 16-11 
specific heat, 4r-48 
temperatures, heating boilers, 11—15 
linings, fire-clay, 11— 15 
steam-boiler, 5-39, 6-108 
draft loss, 6-108 
vertical, air velocities, 11-41 
Fluid, fluids 

discharge through orifice, 3-77 
flow of, 3-77 

critical velocity, 4r-57 
friction factor, 4-58 
streamline and turbulent, 4—57 
measure, apothecaries’, 17—54 
refrigerating, mean temperature difference, 
10-10 

Flume, 2—19, 2-20 
intakes, 2-12 

Fluorine, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
Fluorspar, expansion of, 3—24 
Fly-wheel barring device, Diesel engine, 12-21 
Diesel engine, 12-20 
effect, A.C. generators, 15—24 
steam-engine, 7—15, 7—45 
Foam in evaporators, 3-46 
Foaming oil, 8-45 
steam boilers, 6-76 
Food, drying of, 3-49, 3—50 
products, specific heat, 10—04 
storage temperatures, 10-04 
Foot-pound, def., 3—72 

-pieces, air-lift pumps, 2-76 
valves, centrifugal pumps, 2-91 
Force, forces 

automobile engine, 14r-57 
centrifugal, see Centrifugal force 
metric equivalents, 17-58 
resultant, automobile engines, 14-64, 14—65 
tractive, locomotive, 14—05 
whipping, automobile engines, 14-66 
Forced draft equipment, steam consumption, 
11-26 

underfeed stoker, 6—86 
Forge shops, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Forgings, drum, specifications, 6-21 
Foundations, centrifugal pumps, 2-90 
chimney, 6-1 11 
Diesel engines, 12-16 
gas engine, 12-49 
steam engine, 7-15 
turbines, 8—51 
resonance, 8-52 

Foundries, demand and load factors, 15—21 
inside temperatures, 11—03 
Fraction cold, steam boiler furnaces, 6-99, 
6-102 

Fractional exponents, 17—04 
Frames, automobile, 14-72 
locomotive, 14-37 
tender, 14—41 
Bteam engine, 7—45 
Francis turbine, 2—38, 2-45, 2-51 
weir equation, 2—24 
Free-wheeling, automobile, 14-78 
Freezing mixtures, 3-23 

point, alcohol solution, 14-56 

calibration of thermometer, 3-05 
point, water, 2-06 
tank, ice-making, 10—43, 10-44 
time, ice-making, 10—43 
Freight car brakes, 14—43 

cars, resistance, 14-03, 14—19 
trains, curve resistance, 14-03 — 14-05 
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Freon, physical properties, 10-14 
total-heat-entropy diagram., 10-20 
Frequency, A.C. generators, 15—23 
conversion, 15—36 
critical, A.C. generators, 15-24 
variable, A.C. current, 15-38 
Friction, air in pipes, 1—16 

through. Vento heaters, 11—42 
coefficient of, see Coefficient of friction 
effect on steam engine economy, 7-28 
factor, fluid flow, 4-58 
pipe and tubing, 4-60 
fire-hose, 2-28 
gas, steam boilers, 6-05 
head, flow of water, 2-11 
pump, 2-66 

Hp., Diesel engine, 12—27 
ice covering, 2—1 5 
loss, air duet elbow, 11-42 
air in ducts, 11-39 
air lift pump, 2-74 
chimney draft, 6-105 
fan duct, 1—84 
locomotive, 14-45 
steam pipes, 7-07 
turbine discs, 8—35 

motoring, automobile engines, 14—94, 14-96 
skin, airplanes, 14—104 
flow of -water, 2—11, 2-14 
steam in pipes, 5-20 
water in air coolers, 11—59 
Frictional resistance of locomotive, 14-05 
Friedrich resistance glass, 3-05 
Front wheel suspension, automobile, 14—78 
Fruit-storage, humidity and temperature, 10-06 
Fteley and Stearns weir equation, 2-24 
Fuel, fuels, 4-08 — 4-74 

-air ratios, automobile engines, 14-67 
air required for combustion, 4-05 — 4—07 
analyses, 4-11, 16-16 
anti-knock, 14-69 
automobile, 14-67, 14—68 
bagasse, 4r-44 

bed, draft loss, beating boilers, 1 1-16 
gas producers, 13—05, 13—10, 16-51 
steam boiler furnaces, 6—78 
blended, 4-45 
briquets, 4-44 

burned in suspension, chimneys f or, 6-108 
classification, 4-08 
Parr’s, 4-10 
Ralston’s, 4-00 
coal, see Coal 

combustible constituents of, 4-03 
heating value, 4—04, 4—11 
consumption, Diesel engines, 12-15, 12-27, 
12-29 

gas engines, 12-40 
heating boilers, 11-14 
ice plants, 10—44 

internal combustion engines, 16-47 
locomotives, 14—45 
motorship Polyphemus, 12—28 
vs. speed, automobile, 14-81 
cost, 4-12 

Diesel-electric locomotives, 12—26 
Diesel engines, 12—21 
gas producers, 13—07 
ice-making, 12-23 
dilution, automobile engines, 14—59 
economy, Diesel engines, 12—30 
effect on rating of heating boilers, 11—13 
gas engine, 12-38 
producers, 13—09 


Fuel, fuels, {cent.) 
gaseous, 4-63 — '" 4— 74 
boiler tests with, 16—14 
-handling system, Diesel engine, 12-17 
heat input, 4—11 
heating value, 4-05 
hog, 4-43 

stokers for, 6—80 
injection, Diesel engines, 12—10 
isocalorific and isovolatile, 4-09 
lignite, burning characteristics of, 4-21 
liquid, 4—45 — 4—66; see Fuel-oil, liquid fuel 
loss due to hydrogen, 6—04 
due to moisture, 6-04 

low-volatile, steam boiler furnaces for, 6—78 
maximum relative price of, 4-12 
miscellaneous solid, 4-43 
mixed, heating value, 4—04 
oil, advantages, 4-49 
analysis, 4—11, 4—47 
ash, 4-47 

atomization, 4-49, 4-51 
barrel, volume of, 4-47 
boiler efficiency with, 4—11 
burners, 4-49 
burning methods, 4-49 
carbon-hydrogen ratio, 4-47 
carbon residue, 4—47 
characteristics, 4—45 
chemical composition, 4—47 
C02-excess air relations, 4-48 
combustion chamber design, 4—53 
theories, 4-48 
volume, 4-53 
comparative cost, 4—49 
control system, 4—52 
def. 4-45 

Diesel, aniline point, 12—37 
analysis, 12-28 
cetene number, 12-37 
combustion knock, 12-36 
ignitability, 12—36 
index number, 12—36 
viscosity, 12-37 
draft loss with, 4—11 
exit temperature, 4—11 
fill lines, 4—55 
filtering, 12-17 
fire point, 4—48 
firebrick for burning, 4—53 
flash point, 4—48 
flow of, 4—56 — 4-60 
furnace doors, 4-54 
heat input of, 4-1 1 
heat release, 4—53 
heaters, 4-55, 4-56 
heating, 12—17 

heating value, 4-11, 4-47, 4—48 

hydrocarbon losses, 4—50 

maximum relative price, 4-12 

panting, 4-53 

piping, 4—55 

pump fittings, 2-70 

pumps, 4-55 

refining wastes, 4—45 

refractory cement for burning, 4—53 

relative value, 4-49 

residual, 4—45 

scale deposits, 4-48 

sensible heat, 4-1 1 

shape of flame, 4—52 

soot, 4-48 

sour, 12-38 

specific gravity, 4-46 
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Fuel, fuels, (conf.) 
oil, (coraf.) 

specific heat, 4-47 
specifications, 4-45, 12—35 
sputtering, 4-54 
storage, 4-54—4-56, 12-17 
strainers, 4-55 
suction line, 4-55 
tanks, 4-54 

temperature, preheating, 4—56 
temperature- viscosity variation, 4-57 
viscosity, 4-46 
weight, 4-47 
peat, 4-21 

pot, heating boilers, depth, 11-13 
powdered, for locomotives, 14-51 
pressed, 4-44 

products of combustion, 4-05 
pulverized, incomplete combustion loss, 4-30 
pump, automobile engines, 14-70 
settings, Diesel engine, 12—32 
rate, automobile engines, 14-92 
ratios, 4-08 

relations of excess air, rate of firing, radiation 
and emissivity, 4-22 
relative economy of, 4—10 
required for superheating, 6-48 
sawdust, 4-43 
sensible heat of, 4—10, 4-11 
sizes, chain grate stokers, 6-82 
solid, 4-13—4-44 
sampling, 16-09 
sizing, 16—11 
test code, 16-09 

spray, Diesel engines, 12-09, 12-10 
steam boiler, combustion rates, 6-79 
Btokers required for various, 6-81 
straw, 4-43 

sugar cane refuse, 4—44 
system, automobile, 14-69 
tan bark, 4—43 

vaporization, Diesel engines, 12-09 
various, draft losses with, 4-11 
exit temperatures, 4-11 
waste, 15—03 

Fullers earth, drying, 3—49 

Fur storage vaults, refrigeration required, 10-09 

Furnace, furnaces 

blocks, air-cooled, 6—94 
bottoms, steam boilers, 6-97 
floors, fuel oil, 4-54 

heating, see Heating, furnace, 11—30 — 11—33 
hot air, chimney dimensions, 11-17 
industrial, oil burning, heat release, 4-53 
■waste gas temperatures, 6—55 
insulation, 3-54 

metal-encased, heat losses, 3—70 
natural gas, chimney, 6-108 
producer gas, 13-21 

steam boiler, 6-77 — 6—104; see Steam boilers 
walls, air-cooled, 6-100 
heat content of, 3-71 
heat loss, 3-71, 6-100 
insulation, 3-68 

refractory-protected water-tube, 6—97 
sectionally supported, air-cooled, 6-95 
water-cooled, 6—95, 6—100 
heat absorption, 6-101 

Furniture manufacturing, demand and load 
faotors, 15—21 

Furring tile, heat conductance, 11-05 
Fuses, motor, 15-77, 15-79 
electric, 15—76 

sizes, motor branch circuit, 15—73 


Fused alumina, heat conductivity, 3-70 
Fuselages, airplane, 14-107, 14r-108 
Fusible cone pyrometer, 3-11 
Fusible plugs, 6-39 
Fusibility, ash, 13—09 
Fusion, latent heat of, 3-20, 3-23 
points, pyxoxnetric cones, 3-16 
temperatures, ash, 4—27 

Future growth, effect on short circuit currents, 
15-63 

feeder circuits, 15—61 

Gr 

Gage, gages 

Bourdon differential, 16—42 
mercury U-tube, 16—08, 16-42 
pressure, elevation corrections, 16-07 
railroad, 14—52 
sheet metal, 15-70 
suction, 16-40, 16—41 
water, 16—43 
wire, 15-70 

Gaging of reaction turbine blades, 8-22 
Galena, sliding angle, 4-25 
specific heat, 3-20 
Gallium, melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 
Gallon, equivalents, 17-50 
Imperial, 17-54 
U. S., 16-41, 17-54 
Galvanized iron, absorptivity, 3-34 
pipe, friction factor, 4^-60 
Gap, spark-plug, automobile engines, 14-71 
-chord ratio, airplanes, 14-103 
Garages, steam consumed for beating, 11—14 
Gas, gases 

absorption by liquids, 3—80 
air required for combustion, 4—05, 13-19 
analysis, 4-63, 16—16 
benches, waste gas temperatures, 6-55 
blast-furnace, 4—64, 12-38 ; see Blast furnace 
gas 

burner, combination oil-, 4-51 

burners, boiler furnaces, r 6-88 

calorific value, 13—15, 13-16, 16—54 

carburetted water-, analyses, 4-68, 4-71 

casinghead, 12-38 

characteristic equation, 3—74 

chimney, see Chimney gas ; also Flue gas 

cleaning and cooling, 13—13 

coal-, 4-67; see Coal gas 

coals, proximate analyses, 4r-67 

coefficients of expansion, 3-25 

coke, 4-39 

coke-oven, 4-64, 12—38; see Coke oven gas 
combustible, speed of flame propagation, 
13-21 

combustion, analysis, 16-16 
constant, 3—75, 3—76 

critical pressures and temperatures, 3-80 
cu. ft. per lb. of carbon, 13—18 
density, 3-76 

of mixtures, 16—68 
diatomic, flow formulas, 16—62 
dissolved in feedwater, 6—65 
engines, see Gas-engines, below 
exhaust, Diesel, analysis, 12-28 
explosive mixtures, 4—63 
-filled thermometers, 3-10 
film heat transfer coefficient, 3-30 
flow, 3-78 

in pipes, 4—72 

Fix’s formula, 1—16 

through frictionless orifice, 1—12 
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Gas, gases, (cont.) 

flue, see Plue gas; also Chimney gas 
friction, steam, boilers, 6—05 
from coke manufacture, 4-40 
heat required to raise temperature, 3-75 
heating value of, 4—05, 16-54 
Hp., centrifugal compressors and exhausters, 
16-61 

ignition temperatures, 4-66, 13-20 
illuminating-, 4-67—4—74, 12-38 ; see Illumi- 
nating-gas 

liquefied petroleum, 4—63 
making, 4-67 

measurements, internal combustion engine 
tests, 16-46 

meter, Thomas electric, 1-82 
mixtures, inflammability limits, 13—20 
moisture in, 1 €-54 
molecular specific heat, 13—19 
weight, 3—76 

natural, 4—64, 12-38; see Natural gas 
non-condensing, effect on heat transfer, 3-34 
oil, 4-70, 12-39 

pump fittings for, 2—70 
perfect, adiabatic compression and expan- 
sion, 1—28 
density, 16—67 
flow formulas, 16-62 
internal energy, 3-76 
pressure of, 3-74, 3-77 
volume of, 3—17, 3-74 
producer, see Gas-producers, belcw 
products of combustion of, 4-05 
properties of, 3—74 
pyrometer, 3—10 
radiation from, 3—33 
real, characteristic equation, 3-76 
refinery, 12-38 

removal from feedwater, 6-63 
sensible heat of, 16—54 
specific density, 16—54 
heat, 3—75, 3—76 
volume, 3—76 

standard, weight of carbon in, 16-52 
tar and soot in, 16—53 
temperatures, air heaters, 6—54 
economizers, 6—50 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
-vapor mixtures, 3-77 
velocities, economizers, 6—51 
■waste heat boilers, 6—55 
volume reduction factors, 4—72 
washer, 13—14 

waste, industrial furnaces, 6-55 
water-, 4r-67» 4-68; see Water gas 
Gas-engine, engines 
air filters, 12-49 

tank capacity, 12-48 
back pressure, 12-49 
capacity, 12—43 
classification, 12—39 
combustion chamber, 12—47 
combustion in, 12-40 

compression pressures and temperatures, 12-4 1 
control, 12-40 

cooling water consumption, 12—44 
details, 12-48 

effect of advanced ignition, 12—46 
efficiency, 12-43 
exhaust piping, 12-49 

factors affecting performace, 12-43, 12—46, 
12-47 

floor space required, 12-48 
foundations, 12-49 


Gas-engine, engines, (coni.) 

4-cycle, 12-39, 12-41 
fuel, 12-38 

consumption, 12—40 
gas pressure, 12-47 
heat balance, 12-41 
consumption, 12—40 
recovery, 12-41 
ignition systems, 12-41 
indicator cards, 12—46 
lubrication, 12-44, 12-45 
mean indicated pressure, 12-44 
operating cycle, 12—39 
operation and correction, 12-46 
preignition, 12—41, 12-46 
rating, 12-43 
regulation, 12-40 
scavenging, 12—47 
starting, 12-48 
test code, 16—44 
2-cycle, 12-39, 12-41 
types, 12-39 

Gas-producer, producers, 13-03 — 13-22 
air blast, distribution, 13—11 
ammonia recovery, 13-14 
ash bed, thickness, 16-51 
removal, 13—11 
zone, 13—10 
blast saturation, 13-13 
B.t.u. output, 16-52 
by-product, 13-15 

calorific value of gas, 13—04, 13-15, 16-54 

carbon gasified per lb. coal, 16-52 

chemical equilibrium, 13—05 

cleaning and cooling gas, 13-13 

construction* 13-11 

costs, 13-07, 13-08 

depreciation, 13—08 

depth of fuel bed, 13-10, 16-51 

design, 13—10 

economics, 13—06 

efficiency, 16-52, 16-58 

estimated heat losses, 13—06 

excess steam, 13-13 

experiments on fuel beds, 13—05 

fuels, 13-09 

charging, 13-10 
gas per lb. coal, 16-52 
temperature, 13—13 
gasification rate, 13-10 
heat balance, 16—59 
labor required, 13—08 
levelers, 13-12 
mechanical poking, 13—11 
moisture in gas, 16-54 
net volume of gas, 16-54 
obsolesence, 13-08 
operation, 13—10, 13—12 
performance, 13-05 
pyrometers for, 3—10 
quantity of gas made, 13-04 
rotating shell, 13—11 
scrubber, 13-14 
sensible heat of gas, 16—54 
shutting down, 13-13 
space required, 13-15 
starting, 13-12 
b team in blast, 13-11 
tar and Boot from, 16—53 
tests, 16—50 
theory, 13—03 

thermo-chemical reactions, 13—03 
total volume of gas, 16—53 
typical, 13—11 
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Gas-producer, producers, ( cont .) 
unit costs, 13-08 
Up-draft bituminous, 13—13 
volatile matter from coal, 13-04 
-weight of gas, 16—54 
-wood fuel, 4—42 
Gaseous fuel, 4-63 to 4—74 
pressures, Dalton’s law, 3-76 
Gasification, Pittsburgh coal, 13-05 
Gasket, pipe, 5-28, 5-45 
Gasoline, 4-61 

-air, explosive mixture, 14-67 
boiling point, 3-22 
consumption, tractor engines, 12-25 
cost for air compression, 1-43 
-electric trains, 14-17, 14—18 
engines, 12-49 
brake Hp., 12-30 

dimensions and weight, 12—30, 12-50 
effect of altitude, 12—50 
fuel economy, 12-30 
performance of, 12—50 
test code, 16-44 
explosive mixture, 4—62 
gum content, 14-68 
heat of combustion, 14—67 
heating value of, 16-45 
lines, centrifugal pumps for, 2-88 
octane number, 14-69 

operating temperatures, automobile engines, 
14-67 

properties, 4-61, 14-67 
pump fittings for, 2-79 
specific gravity, 4-61, 14—67 
heat, 4-61 
volume, 4-62 
vapor lock, 14-67 
Gate, gates 

hydraulic turbine, 2-49, 2—59 
sluice, discharge through, 2-09 
valves, 5-66 — 5—68 
Gear ratios, automobiles, 14-82 
Geared locomotives, 14-14 
Gearing, reduction, steam turbine, 8-43 
Gears, valve, 7-30- — 7—41; see Valve gears 
Generated electric power, 15-21- — 15-36 
Generating cycles, A.C., 15-03 
plant capacity, 15-21, 15-22 
private, 15-03 

provision for future growth, 15—22 
Generator, generators 

aircraft, low-voltage, 14—116 
alternating current, 15-22 — 15-29; see A.C. 
Generators 

ammonia absorption system, 10-32 
automobile, 3d brush, 14-72 
heat, hot-water heating system, 11—30 
panels, switchboards, 15—43, 15-45 
protection, 15—45 
German silver, expansion, 3-24 
specific heat, 3-20 
Germanium, melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Gibson method, measurement of water flow, 2-28 
Girder stays, steam boiler, 6—34 
Gland, glands 

carbon ring, 8-41 
piping, centrifugal pumps, 2-92 
steam turbines, 8-41, 8-42 
water, 8-42 

Glass, convection windage loss, 3-58 
emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3-24 
heat transmission, 11-03 


Glass, (cent.) 

Jena 16™, 59 ™, 3-05 
pipe, friction coefficient, 2-21 
plants, pyrometer for, 3-10 
resistance, 3-05 
specific heat, 3—20 

tanks, waste gas temperatures, 6-55 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
tubing, friction factor, 4-60 
Gliders, 14-98, 14-103 
Globe valves, 5-68, 5-69 

Glove manufacturing, demand and load factors 
15-21 

Glucose, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Glue, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Glycerine, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
distilled, 14—56 
expansion, 3—25 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
specific heat, 3—19 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Glycerol-water solutions, boiling point, 3—39 
Glycol, ethylene, 14-56 
Gneiss, specific heat, 3—20 
Gold, emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3-24 
melting point, 3—04, 3—21 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity of, 3—28 
Gondola cars, 14—53 
Gooch reversing gear, 7-40 
Governors, Diesel engine, 12—15 
hydraulic turbines, 2-54 
pressure regulating, 8-48 
steam turbines, 8-46, 8-48, 8-49 
turbine- driven centrifugal pumps, 2—94 
turbo-alternator, 8-48 
Grades, railroad, 14—51 
train resistance due to, 14—04 
Gradient, standard atmosphere temperature, 
14-99 

Grading, mains and branches, hot- water heat- 
ing, 11—29 

Graf-Zeppelin airship, 14-118 
Grain, drying of, 3-49 

elevators, demand and load factors, 15—21 
Gram-calorie, 3—17, 17-55 
conversion factors, 3-26 
Granite, specific heat, 3—20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Granulated cork, heat transmission, 10-06 
Grape juice, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Graphite, expansion of, 3-24 

progressive change from wood, 4—13 
specific heat, 3-20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Graphitic anthracite, 4-14, 4-19 
Grate area heating boilers, 11—13 
heating furnace, 11—31 
steam boilers, 6-79 
bars, steam boilers, 6-79 
hand-fired, 6-78, 6-80 
shaking, steam boilers, 6-79 
surface ratio, locomotive, 14-23 
Gravel, drying of, 3—49 
Gravity, A.P.I., 4-46, 14-67 

hot-water heating, see Heating, hot water 
system, steam heating, 11—17 
Gray iron castings, specifications, 6-21 
Grease, in boiler feedwater, 6-66 
Greensand, properties, 6-73 
Greiner resistance glass, 3-05 
Grille, flow of air through, 1—21 
register, furnace heating, 11-33 
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Grindability, coal, 4—34 
screen sizes for, 4—35 
petroleum eoke, 4—36 
Grocers, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Grooves, -water drainage, steam turbines, 8—23 
Ground detector equipment, switchboards, 
15-46 

temperature of, 1 1-06 
Grounding, neutral conductors, 15—78 
switchboard panels, 15-42 
Guarantees, cooling tower, 9-23 
Diesel engine, 12-14 
steam engine, 7—19 
steam turbines, 8—57 
Guide, crossbead, 14-25 
vanes, flow of air, 16-67 
Gum wood, steam required to dry, 3—53 
Gunter’s measure, 17—54 
Gusset braces, locomotive boilers, 14-36 
stays, steam boilers, 6—33 
Gutta-percha, expansion, 3-24 
Guy -wires, stresses in, 6—112 
Guyed steel chimneys, 6-112 
Gymnasiums, air required for ventilation, 11-47 
Gypsum, drying of, 3-49 

-fiber concrete roofs, beat conductance, 11-07 
heat conductance, 11-05 
insulation, 3-54 
solar beat flow through, 1 1-54 
Gyropilot, aircraft, 14-116 
Gyroscope, directional, aircraft, 14-116 

H 

Haerle’s method, disc stresses, 8—30 
Hair felt, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Halls, air changes per hour, 11-08 
Hammer test, steam boilers, 6—30* 

Hand counters, 16-04 

firing, steam-boiler tests, 16—14 
firing, hard and soft coal mixtures, 4-25 
Handhole covers, steam boilers, 6-20 
steam boilers, 6-39 
Hangers, pipe, 5-63 

Hardness, automobile piston-pins, 14-66 
feedwater, 6-67, 6-68 

Hausbrand formula, heat transmission, lic^uid- 
to-liquid, 10—10 
Hazards, Diesel engines, 12—35 
pulverized coal, 4-36 
Head, heads 

corrections , 1 6—08 

discharge, steam pumps, def., 16-37 
dished, steam boilers, 6—35 
entry, flow of water, 2-11 
friction, flow of water, 2-11 
5/4 powers of, 2—40 
gates, conduit, losses, 2—12 
locomotive cylinder, dimensions, 14—34 
piston, dimensions, 14-34 
loss in condensers, 9-09 
in conduits, 2-11 
measurement of, 16-42 
pumps, 2-65, 16—37 
steam boiler, staying, 6-31 
-velocity, flow of water, 2—11 
water, 2—03, 2-05 
Headers, steam boiler, 6-38 
Heat, 3-03 — 3-80 

absorbed by decomposition, 4-04 
absorption, water-wall tube, 6-101 
abstracted by air heaters, 6-54 

ammonia absorption system, 10-33 
vapor condensers, 10-36 


Heat, (cont.) 

added as reheat, 5-19 

by boiler-feed pumps, 5—13 
available, Rankine cycle, 5-18 
balance, ammonia absorption system, 10—35 
ammonia compression system, 10-15 
Diesel engine, 12—06, 12-11, 12-29 
equations, evaporator, 3-43 
gas engines, 12—41 
gas producers, 16—59 
steam boilers, 16—19 
vapor compression cycle, 10—22 
characteristics of, 4—08 
coefficients of combustion, 4-03 
Dulong’s formula, 4-03 
gasoline, 14-67 

hydrocarbon compounds, 4—03, 4-05 
of expansion, 3-24 

conductance, 3-34; see Heat Conductivity 
conduction, air spaces, 3-58 
and surface effects, 3—56 
building materials, 11-04 
conductivity, alloys, 3—27, 3—28 
boiler scale, 6-36 

building materials, 3-61, 10—07, 11-05 — 

11-07 

coefficients, air spaces, 3-60 
conversion factors, 3—26 
economizers, 6—49 
gases, 3-27 

insulating materials, 3—61, 3-65, 3-71, 

11- 05 

liquids, 3-27 
metals, 3-27, 3-28 
refractories, 3-70 
solids, 3-29 

superheater tubes, 6—45 
true, 3-56 
variable, 3-56 
woods, 3-61 

consumption, internal combustion engines, 

12- 40, 16-47 

reheating turbines, 8-82, 8—83 
steam turbines, 8-57, 8-59, 16-23 
content, furnace walls, 3—7*1 
cumulative, steam turbines, 8—75 
developed by adding ammonia, 10-33 
dissipation, automobile engines, 14-55 
distribution, automobile engines, 14—95 
locomotive boilers, 14—47 
drop, 5-18 

isen tropic, steam turbine, 8-58 
steam nozzle, 8-15 
emission, radiators, 11—11 
energy, boiler furnaces, 6-99 
engine, perfect, efficiency, 3-73 
equivalent, work of compression, 10-22 
exchange diagram, 11-52 
exchanger, 8-82, 12-11 
expansion by, 3—24 
flow, see Heat transfer 
generated by turbine bearings, 8-43 
in air compression, 1-28 
in stopping automobile, 14—73 
generator, hot-water heating system, 11—30 
humid, 3-51 

in products of combustion, producer gas, 

13- 07 

input of fuels, 4—11 
insulation, 3-54 — 3-71 
air spaces, 3-60 
aluminum foil, 3-60 
block, commercial sizes, 3—63 
brick walls, 11-05 
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Heat, ( cont .) 

insulation, (coni.) 
cold surfaces, 3-60 
conductivity, 3—61, 3—65 
economic thickness of, 3-66 
effect of bolts and studs, 3-59 
furnace wall, 3—68, 6—100 
high-temperature, 3-68 — 3-71 
hot surfaces, 3—63 
laws and mathematics, 3-55 
leaders and stacks, 11-30 
metal-enclosed, 3-59 
refrigeration, economic thickness, 3-62 
requirements of, 3—63 
rigid, heat conductance, 11—05 
surface temperatures, 3-67, 3—68 
underground pipe, 3-66, 3-67 
units, 3-55 

-internal work ratio, 8-72 
jacket water, Diesel engines, 12—11 
latent, see Latent heat 
liberation, steam boilers, 6-05 
with pulverized coal, 4-31 
loss, losses 

air compression, 1—29 
bare iron pipe, 3-64 
boiler furnace walls, 6-100 
due to excess air, 4-07 
flat, iron surfaces, 3-04 t 

from buildings, 11—08 
from insulation, 3—67, 3-68 
furnace heating, 11-31 
furnace walls, 3-71 
infiltration, 11-06 
internal combustion engine, 12—07 
metal-encased furnaces, 3-70 
steam boilers, 6-04 
mechanical equivalent of, 3-17, 3-18 
of vaporization, kerosene, 4-62 
quantitative measurement of, 3-17 
. radiation, 3-31 
rate of steam engines, 7—27 
recovery, internal combustion engines, 12—11, 
12-41 

rejection, automobile engine, 14-93 
release, effect of fraction cold, 0—1O2 
rates, pulverized coal furnaces, 6— S3 
steam boiler furnaces, 6—91 
stokers, 6-91 

removed, cooling towers, 9-21 
refrigeration, 10-33 
required for drying, 3—61 
to make and melt ice, 10-03 
to raise temperature of gas, 3-75 
saturated, of liquid, 3—79 
sensible, emitted by motors and lights, 11-54 
of fuels, 4-10 
of gas, 13-06, 16-54 
specific, 3-18; see Specific heat 
supplied to generator, refrigeration, 10—32 
to condenser, 16-32 
total, see Total heat 
transfer applications, 3—34 
air heaters, 6-53 
spaces, 3-58, 3-60 
ammonia condensers, 10-09 
bleeder heaters, 8-80 
boiler furnace walls, 6-99 
boiling liquids, 3—34 
brine coolers, 10—09 
building construction, 1 1-03, 11-05 
coefficient, ammonia, 3—34 
benzine, 3—34 
building material, 


Heat, (cont.) 

transfer coefficient, (cont.) 
canvas, 3-65 

carbon tetrachloride, 3—34 
combined, 3—35 
cooling, 3-31 

effect of corrosion, dirt or scale, 3-31 
evaporators, 3—34, 3—40 
feedwater heaters, 6-65 
gas film, 3—30 
logarithmic, 16-22 
organic liquids, 3-34 
pipe, 10—11 
refrigerants, 3—34 
steam, 3-34 
steam boilers, 3-34 
walls, 10-07 
water, 3-29, 3-31 
cold-storage room piping, 10—10 
computations, 3—65 
condenser tubes, 3—36, 9—13 
conduction and surface effects, 3—56 
counterflow, 3—36 
cylinder, 3-27, 3-56 
cylindrical surface, 3-57 
effect of non-condensing gasers, 3—34 
equations, evaporator, 3—43 
evaporators, 3-38 
flame-exposed surfaces, 3-70 
flat block, 3—56 
flat parallel plates, 3-56 
furnace walls, 6—100 
high-temperature insulation, 3—69 
hollow bodies, 3-56 
insulated walls, 10-06 
known surface temperatures, 3-55 
liquid to liquid, 10-10 
overall, 3-35, 3-36 
parallel flow, 3-36 
parallel processes, 3—35 
processes, 3—26 
rate, steam boiler, 6-17 
refrigeration, 10-09 
series, 3-35 
solar, 11—54 

steam to boiling water, 10-10 
stone walls, 11-05 
surfaces, 3-57 
surface condensers, 16-36 
symbols for, 3-55 
variable conductivity, 3—56 
units, 2-04, 3—17 
waste, see Waste heat 
Heater, heaters 

Aerofin, final temperatures and condensation, 
11-38 

air, steam boilers, 6—52 
blast, 11-36, 11-39 
bleeder, heat transfer rates, 8—80 
calculations, blast heating system, 11-34, 
11-43 

capacity, effect of register temperature, 1 1—33 
extended surface, 11-36 

feedwater, 6—62 — 6-65; see Feedwater heat- 
ers 

fuel oil, 4-55, 4-56 
iron pipe coil, 11—36 
oil, locomotive, 14—15 
tank, 4-55 

unit, 11-09, 11-44, 11-45 
Vento, final temperature and condensation, 
11-37 

friction of air through, 1 1-42 
hot blast, 11-36 
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Heating and Ventilating, 11-03 — 11-60 
apparatus, symbols, 11-16 
standard conditions, 11-10 
blast system, 11-33 — 11-39 
advantages, 11—34 
air duct design, 11-39, 11—40, 11-43 
air friction through heaters, 11-42 
air temperatures, 11-34 
air velocity in ducts, 11—39, 11-41 
amount of air circulated, 11—34 
application of heating data, 11-43 
blow-through, 11—33 
cast-iron indirect heaters, 11-36 
design, 11-43 

double-plenum chamber, 11—35 
draw-through, 11—33 
equal pressure loss, round and rectangular 
ducts, 11-41 

fan capacity and rating, 1 1-44 
final temperatures and condensation, 
11-37, 11-38 

free area of heaters, 11—39 
friction loss of elbows, 11—42 
heat supplied, 11—34 
heater calculations, 11-34,11—43 
heater rating, 11—39 
heater selection, 11—39 
heaters, 11-36 

hot and cold chamber, 11—35 
proportions of heated and tempered 
air, 11-34 
split system, 11-35 
starting-up requirements, 11-44 
temperature rise, 11-37 
tempering coil calculations, 11-34 
unit heaters, 11-44 
ventilation requirements, 11-35 
boilers, capacity to be installed, 11-12 
cast-iron, cracking, 11-17 
draft loss, 11-16 
chimney, 11-15, 11—17 
flues, 11—15 

combustion rates, 1 1—13 

depth of fuel-pot, 11—13 

draft loss through fuel bed, 11-16 

effect of fuels on rating, 11—13 

equivalent boiler horsepower, 11-12 

firebox type, 11-14 

firing periods, 11—14 

flue gas temperatures, 11—15 

fuel, 11-12 

capacity, 1 1—14 
consumption, 11—14 
grate area, 11-13 
horsepower, 11—12 
hot-water, 11-12 
load, 1 1-11 

oil -burning, heat release, 4—53 
rating, 11-11, 11-13 
return tubular, 11-14 
selection, 11-14 
standard conditions, 11—12 
steel, 11-13, 11-14 
types of, 11-14 

buildings, air changes per hour, 11-08 
exposure factor, 11—05 
by electricity, 11—46 

devices, electric, effect of variable voltage, 
15-55 

exhaust steam, type of engine for, 7—49 
fan or blast, 11-10 

fan system, 11—33 — 11—39; see Heating, blast 
system 

feeder circuits, 15-61 


Heating, (cont.) 

furnace, air heating capacity, 11-32 
air recirculation, 11-31 
temperatures, 11—31 
velocity in stacks, 11—33 
baseboard register, 11-33 
chimney dimensions, 11-17 
efficiency, 11—31 
grate area, 11-31 
heat loss, 11—31 
required, 11—31 
insulation, 3—54 

leaders and stacks, 11-30, 11-32 
piping capacity, 11—32 
rating, 11-31 
riser areas, 11-32 
register capacities, 11-32 
temperatures, 11—33 
size of furnace, 11-31 
system design, 11—31 
waste gas temperatures, 6-55 
hot-air, see Heating, furnace 
hot-water, 11-27 
air removal, 11-29 
boilers, 11—12 
branch sizes, 11-28 
chimney dimensions, 11-15 
closed tank systems, 11-30 
direct return system, 11—29 
expansion tanks, 11-29 
fittings, 11-29 
gravity-system, 11—27 
headroom required, 1 1—27 
heat-generator, 11-30 
insulation, 3—54 
main sizes, 11- 28 
open tank system, 11-27 
piping, 11—29 

reversed return system, 1 1-29 
riser sizes, 1 1-28 
starting pipe, 11—29 
standard conditions, 11-10 
up-feed, systems, 11—27, 11-28 
locomotive feedwater, 14—48 
mechanical indirect, 11-33 — 11—39 
Mills system, 11—18 
ovens, insulation, 3-54 
panel system, 11-09 
piping, losses from, 11—12 
radiator, 1 1—09 

requirements of buildings, 11—03 
season, length of, 11—14 
steam, air line system, 11-19 

capacities of mains, branches and risers, 
11-23 

direct, 11-16 
exhaust, 11-26 
exhauster capacity, 11—19 
gravity systems, 11-18,11—19 
insulation, 3-54 

mechanical vacuum systems, 11-19 
1-pipe systems, 11—17, 11-18 
pipe sizes, 1 1-25 

pressure drop in mains, 11—21 — 11-23 
radiator valves, 11-20 
resistance of valves and fittings, 11—23 
riser sizes, 1 1—25 
standard conditions, 11-10 
vacuum systems, 11—19 
traps, 11—20 
valves, 11-19 
vapor-system, 11-19 
velocity in steam pipes, 5-21 
surface, air heaters, 6-53 
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Heating, (coni.) 
surface, Ccont .) 
evaporator, 3-43 
ratio, locomotive, 14-23 
steam boiler, 6—05 
superheaters, 6-47 
switchboard equipment, 15-44 
systems, 11-OS 

demand factor, 11-14 
return-mains, 11-17 
value, high, low, 4-03 

of substances, see substance in question 
warm air, see Heating, furnace 
Heck formula for initial condensation, 7-21 
Height, metacentric, 2—04 

water column vs. pressure per sq. in., 1—61 
Helical flow steam turbines, 8—04; see Steam 
turbines 

Helicopters, 14-98 

Helium, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
expansion, 3-25 
thermal conductivity, 3-27 
Hematite, sliding angle, 4-25 
specific heat, 3-20 

Hemispheres, air resistance of, 14—106 
Heptane, boiling point, 3-23 
ignition temperature, 4r-66 
latent heat, 3—23 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
reference fuel, 14-69 
Herkolite cylinder, 15-12 
Hexane, boiling point, 3-23 
heating value of, 4-05 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
latent heat, 3—23 

Hickory, heating value and weight, 4-42 
High-tension magneto ignition system, 12-42 
Hill climb tests, automobile, 14-84 
Hog fuel, 4—43 

stokers for, 6—80 
Hogshead, 17—54 

Hoisting, compressed air required for, 1—46 
Holding power, tube seats, 6—38 
Holes, boiler tube, 6-37 
stress at edge of, 6-18 
Hollow bodies, heat flow, 3-36 
tile, heat conductance, 11—05 
Hook, gab, 7-40 
Hoppers, ash, stokers, 6—97 
Horizontal surfaces, free convection, 3—58 
heat losses, 3—65 
tubular boilers, see Steam boilers 
Horn-gap switches, 15-05 
Horsepower, boiler, def., 6-03 
brake, 7-06 

chart, adiabatic air compression, 1—41 
equivalents, 15—65 
-hour, def., 3—72 

Hospitals, air required for ventilation, 11—47 
inside temperatures, 11—03 
H 2 S, calorific value, 16-54 
specific density, 16—54 

Hot-air furnaces, chimney dimensions, 11-17 
-process treatment, feedwater, 6—70 
-surfaces, insulation of, 3-63 
-water accumulators, economy of, 8-82 
heating, 11-27; see Heating, hot-water 
Hotchkiss, drive, 14-72, 14-76 
Hotels, air required for ventilation, 11-47 
demand and load factors, 15-21 
fan outlet velocities for, 1—62 
power plant, engine for, 7-49 
steam consumed for heating, 11—14 


Hotwell pumps, centrifugal, 2—85 
Hubs, locomotive driving, dimensions, 14-32 
Hudson, Mass,, municipal electric plant, 
12-22 

Hulls, airplane, 14-109 
Humid heat, 3—51 
volume, 3-51 

Humidification of air, 11-50 
Humidifying calculations, air conditioning, 
11-52 

efficiency, air washers, 11—52 
Humidity, air, 11-51 

and temperature relations of air, 11-49 
automobile engine tests, 14—93 
effect on fan performance, 1-61 
food storage, 10-06 
relative, 1-04, 11-51 

cold-storage rooms, 10—07 
tables for drying calculations, 3-52 
Hydrants, fire, 2—29 
Hy draucone draf t tube, 2-53 
Hydraulic, hydraulics, 2-07 — 2—31; see alsc 
Flow of water 
air compression, 1—52 
brake, automobile, 14-73 
mean radius, 1-15, 2—14 
ram, 2-78 
slope, 2—11 
turbines, 2-38 — 2—64 

absolute pressure on runner, 2—53 

Bonneville Development, 2-45 

Boulder Dam, 2-45 

cavitation, 2-52 

Oonowingo Development, 2-45 

costs, 2-64 

design features, 2—50 

disc loss, 2-51 

Dneipestroy Development, 2-45 
draft-tube, 2-53 
whirl in, 2-49 
efficiency, 2—41, 2—54 
ejector type, 2-47 
energy supplied to, 2-56 
5/4 power of head, 2-40 
Francis type, 2—38 
gate movement, 2-57, 2—59 
governors, 2-54, 2-55 
height above tail water, 2—52 
Hp., maximum design, 2-50 
hydraulic thrust on runners, 2—51 
impulse, 2-39, 2-61 — 2-64 
buckets, 2-62 
casing, 2—64 
efficiency, 2-41 
jet deflectors, 2—64 
needle nozzle, 2-63 
relief valves, 2-64 
runaway speed, 2—51 
specific speed, 2-61 
theory, 2—62 
vs. reaction, 2-41 

inertia due to penstock length, 2-57 
inward flow type, 2—38 
Kaplan, 2-38 

characteristic curves, 2—45 
impact and eddy loss, 2-51 
performance of, 2-43 
leakage loss, 2-51 
load changes, 2-55 
manufacturers, 2—64 
measurement of power output, 2—54 
of water, 2-54 
model runner tests, 2-45 
open flume setting, 2—43 
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Hydraulic turbine, (cent.) 
penstock collapse, 2—56 

pressure changes, 2-59, 2-60 
vibrations, 2-60 
pitting, 2—52 
propeller, 2-43 
reaction., 2-38 
casings, 2—50 

characteristic carves, 2-44 
determination of speed, 2—44 
efficiency, 2-41 

factors affecting efficiency, 2—44, 2—46 
gates, 2—49 
horizontal shaft, 2-43 
increasing power of, 2—47 
number of units required, 2-44 
performance, 2-43 
peripheral velocity, 2-45 
propeller type, 2-43 
reduced head, 2—47 
relative cost, 2-44 
relief valves, 2-57 
runner theory, 2-47 
runner vanes, 2—49 
throat diameter, 2-46 
vertical shaft, 2—43 
vs. impulse, 2—41 
runaway speed, 2-50, 2-51 
runner losses, 2-51 
proportions, 2—46 
weight, 2—51 
seal rings, 2—51 
selection of type, 2-41, 2-42 
siphon setting, 2-43 
specific speed, 2—39, 2—61 
speed changes, 2-57 
regulation, 2-54 
stay rings, 2-50 
vanes, 2-50 

suppression of tail water elevation, 2-47 
surge tanks, 2—58 
synchronous speeds, 2—42 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 2-44 
tests, 2-54 
thrust bearings, 2-50 
water horsepower, 2—54 
passages, 2-52 
Wheeler Power Plant, 2—44 

Hydrocarbon compounds, heat of combustion, 
4-03 

gases, instantaneous specific heat, 3-75 
losses, fuel oil, 4—50 

Hydrochloric-acid, boiling and melting points, 
3-21 

expansion, 3-25 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
specific heat, 3-19 

Hydrocyanic acid, pump fittings for, 2—70 

Hydrofluoric acid, boiling and melting points, 
3-21 

Hydrogen, air required to burn, 13-19, 13-20 
boiling and melting points, 3-2 1 
calorific value, 16-54 
chloride, 3-80 

critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
density, 3-76 
expansion, 3-25 
flame propagation, 13-21 
temperature, 13—19 
gas constant, 3-76 
gross calorific value, 13-16 
heating value, 4—05 
ignition temperature, 4-66, 13—20 
in combustible, 4-20 


Hydrogen, C cent.) 

in fuel, loss due to, 6-04 
inflamnaability limits, 13-21 
ion concentration, 6-67 
color indicators, 6—68 
molecular weight, 3—76, 13—19 
peroxide, pump fittings for, 2-70 
products of combustion, 13-20 
radiation from flames, 13-20 
specific density, 16-54 
gravity, 13-19 
heat, 3-19, 3-76 
volume, 3—76 

sulphide, calorific value, 16-54 

critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
properties, 6—66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
specific density, 16-54 
heat, 3—19 

thermal conductivity, 3—27 
Hydrostatic tests, steam boilers, 6-27 
Hydroxylation, 4-48 
Hygrometric table, 1-07 
Hyperbola, locating point of tangency, 7-08 
Hyperbolic diagram, modified, 7—13 
logarithms, 17—23 

Hypoid gear drive, automobile, 14-76 


I-beam clamps for pipe hangers, 5-63 
Ice covering, friction of, 2—15 

-cream factories, refrigeration required, 10-09 
demand and load factors, 15-21 
dry, 10-15 
expansion, 3-24 

heat required to make and melt, 10-03 
latent heat, 3—23, 10—03 
of fusion, 2—06 
-making, 10-41 — 10—44 

brake horsepower per ton, 16-42 
brine temperatures, 10-43 
can-Bystem, 10—41 

standard ice can, 10-43 
capacity, 10-03 

cooling tower capacity required, 9—21 
costs, 12-23 

Diesel engines for, 12—06, 12—23 
displacement per ton, 10-42 
distilled water, 10—41 
distilling system, 10—43 
expansion pipe, 10-44 
freezing tanks, 10—43, 10-44 
fuel consumption, 10-44 
piping per ton of ice, 10-44 
plate system, 10-41 

freezing tank area, 10-43 
raw water, 10-41 

refrigeration required, 10-00, 10—42 
suction pressures, 10—43 
water consumption, 10—44 
sea-water, 3-23 

skating rinks, refrigeration required, 10-09 
specific heat, 2—06, 3-20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
weight, 2—06 

Iguitability, Diesel fuel oil, 12—36 
Ignition arc n, sroaers, 6—82 
rate, chain grate stokers, 6-82 
with preheated air, 4—08 
systems, gas engines, 12-41 
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Illuminating-gas, 4-6 7 — 4 -74, 12—38 
calorific value standards, 4-59 
fuel value, 4-71 
heating value, 4-71, 12-38 
Impedance, 15-63 

transformer, effect on parallel operation, 
15-19 

Impeller, centrifugal pumps, 2—80 
Imperial "bushel, 17—54 
gallon, 17-54 

Impulse-reaction steam turbines, 8-05 
steam turbine, 8-03 

turbines, hydraulic, 2—61 — 2—64; see Hydrau- 
lic turbines . 

Impurities, feedwater, 6-65 
Inch, circular, 17—54 
miner’s, 17-54 

Inches of mercury, equivalents, 16—08 
Increment loading, steam turbines, 8-86 
India rubber, specific heat, 3-20 
Indicated-horsepower, 7-05 
Indicator, indicators 
bouncing pin, 14—68 
card, 7-07—7-09 
automobile engine, 14-64 
compound engines, 7—17 
diagram factor, 7-09 
expansion curve, construction, 7-13 
final compression pressure, 7-13 
for engine defects, 7—42 
ideal, compound engines, 7—18 
length of compression, 7-13 
modified hyperbolic diagram, 7—13 
Rankinizing, compound engines, 7-17 
steam consumption from, 7—21 
operation, steam turbines, 8-56 
smoke, 6-114 
speed, 16-04 
Indium, expansion, 3-24 
melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 
Induced drag, airplanes, 14-102 
Inductance, 15-65 

Induction feeder voltage regulator, 15-35 
motors, torque variation, 15—54 
Industrial A.C. switchboards, 15—42, 15-46 
boilers, 6-08 

furnaces, oil burning, heat release, 4-53 
plants, Diesel engines for, 12-06 
electric cable for, 15-68 
processes, insulation, 3-54 
Industries, demand factor, 15-21 
Inertia forces, automobile engines, 14-63 
loss, chimney draft, 6—105 
stress, locomotive main- and side-rods, 

14- 24 

Infiltration around window sashes, 11-08 
heat loss by, 11-06 
Inflammability, limits, 13—20 
Infusorial earth, insulation, 3-54 
Injection lag, Diesel engines, 12-10 

phenomena research, Diesel engine, 12—09 
valves, Diesel engine, 12-09 
Injector, 6-61 

exhaust steam, 14-39 

Ink manufacturing, demand and load factors, 

15- 21 

Inlet, inlets 
box, fan, 1—57 

testing with, 1—85 
fan, 1-55, 1-57 

gas temperatures, air heaters, 6—54 
pressure, condensers, 16-31 
curves, steam turbine, 8-70 


Instrument, instruments 

and apparatus, automobile road tests, 14-81 
centrifugal and rotary pump tests, 16-40 
centrifugal compressor and exhauster tests, 
16-60 

condenser tests, 16—31 
feedwater heater tests, 16—20 
gas producer tests, 16-51 
internal engine combustion tests, 16-45 
steam engine tests, 16-26 
steam pumps tests, 16-36 
power test, 16-03 
transformers, 15-13 
Insulating liquid, transformer, 15—20 
material, thermal conductivity, 3—61 
Insulation, heat, 3-54 — 3-71; see Ileat insula- 
tion. 

Insulators, commercial heat, 3-54 
Insulex, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Insulite, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Intake, flume, 2-12 

temperature, compressed air, 1—49 
Inter-condensers, 9—14 

Intercoolers, air compressor, water required, 
1-50 

Interdeck superheaters, 6—43 
Interference drag, airplane, 14-109 
Internal 

combustion engines, 12-03 — 12-50 
brake Up., 16—47 

brake mean effective pressure, 16-47 
constant volume cycles, 12-03 
cycles, thermodynamic analysis, 12-07 
Diesel cycle, 12—03 

Diesel engines, 12—03 — 12—38; see Diesel 
engine 

dimensions, 12-30 

electrical Hp., 16—47 

4-cycle, 12-39 

fuel consumption, 16-47 

fuel economy, 12-30 

gas engines, 12-38; see Gas engines 

heat consumption, 16—47 

heat losses, 12-07 

heat recovery, 12—11 

horsepower, 12-06, 12-27 

indicated Hp., 16-47 

internal inspection, 15—46 

leakage tests, 16-46 

operating cycles, 12-04 

output, 12-30 

supercharging, 12—10 

tests, 16-44 

thermal efficiency, 16—49 
thermodynamics, 12-06 
2-cycle, 12-39 
vegetable oil fuel, 4-63 
locomotive, 14—16, 14-18 
efficiency, steam turbine, 8-74 
energy, 3-72, 3-76 
kilowatts, steam turbines, 8-71 
work, steam turbines, 8—72 
International Steam Table Conference, 5-07 
Interrupting rating, oil circuit breakers, 15-07 
Intrinsic energy, def., 3—72 
Invar, expansion, 3-26 
Iodine, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-18 
Iridium, melting point, 3—04, 3—21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Iron, boiler rivet, specifications, 6—21 
boiling and melting points, 3—21 
cast, latent heat, 3-23 
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Iron, (con£.) 

castings, specifications, 6-21 
-eonstantan thermocouple, 3—13 
emissivity, 3-33, 3-58 
expansion, 3-24 

extra-refined bar, specifications, 6—21 
galvanized, absorptivity, 3-34 
-melting, pyrometer for, 3—10 
-nickel alloy, expansion, 3—26 
oxide, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
slag, latent Jheat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-18 
staybolts, specifications, 6—21 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Irreversible adiabatic, 3—74 
Irrigation pumps, 2—87 
Isentropic, def., 3—74 
Isobars, 16—06 

Isobut&ne, ignition temperature, 4—66 
Iso-octane reference fuel, 14-69 
Isothermal change, 3-74 
compression, -work of, 3—76 
of air, 1-28 

expansion, -work of, 3—76 
factor, air compressors, 1-41 


Jacket, jackets 

air compressor cylinder, water required, 1-50 
Diesel engines, scale removal, 12-20 
piping, centrifugal pumps, 2-92 
steam engine, 7-28 

temperatures, automobile engines, ld-SS 
water, Diesel engines, 12-11 

temperature vs. power, automobile engines, 
14-70 

Jackhamers, air consumption, 1—46 
Jelinck heat transmission experiments, 10-10 
Jena glass, 3-05, 3-24 
Jet, area of, 2-07 

deflectors, hydraulic turbines, impulse, 2-64 
pumpj 2-78 

Jewelry manufacturing, demand, and load fac- 
tors, 15-21 

Johnson’s formula, flow of air, 1—16 
Joints, 

expansion, piping, 5-62 
pipe, 5—28; see Pipe joints 
steam-boiler, 6-27 — 6-30 
furnace walls, 6-94 
universal, automobile, 14-80 
Tan Stone, 5-61, 5-64 
welded, permissible creep rate, 8-84 
Joukovsky theory, maximum pressure rise, 2—59 
Journals, locomotive driving, 14-25, 14-26 
tender, 14—27 
trailer, 14-33 
truck, 14-26 

Jump-spark ignition system, 12—42 


Kaolin, drying of, 3-49 
heat conductivity, 3—71 
specific heat, 3-20 

Kaplan hydraulic turbine, 2-38, 2—45, 2—51; see 
Hydraulic turbines 
Keenan, Mollier diagram, 5-18 
Kelvin temperature scale, 3-03 
Kent chimney formula, 6-106 
Kern, radius of, 6—110 


Kerosene, 4-61 
distillates, 4-62 
heat transfer coefficient, 3—31 
heating value, 16—45 
properties, 4-62 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
specifications, 4-62 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Key, locomotive axle, 14-27 
crosshead, 14-35 
piston-rod, 14-35 

Kiesel tractive force formula, 14-05 
Kiln, kilns 

cement, waste gas temperatures, 6—55 
condenser, 3—53 
dry, 3-53 
insulation, 3-54 
lumber, dry, 3-52 
pyrometer for, 3-10 
stationary, 3-52 
ventilated, 3—53 
Kilogram-calorie, def., 3-17 

thermal conductivity conversion factors, 3-26 
Kilogram, International standard, 17-55 
Kilovolt-ampere equivalents, 15—65 
Kilowatt, kilowatts 
equivalents, 15—65 
-hour, def., 3-72 

thermal conductivity conversion factors, 
3-26 - 
internal, 8-12 

Kinetic energy, automobiles, 14-73 
energy, def., 3-72 
Kinematic viscosity, 4-57 
Kinematics, automobile engine, 14—61 
King’s weir equation, 2—25 
Kingsbury thrust bearings, 8-39 
Kinnickinick Flushing Tunnel pumping engine, 
2-70 

Kirchhoffs law, 3-33 

Kitchens, air required for ventilation, 11—47 
Knitted products, drying of, 3-50 
Knock meter, 14-68 

-rating, automobile fuels, 14-68 
Knocking, steam engines, 7—29, 7—42 
Knot, 17-54 

Knuckle joints, locomotive side-rods, 14—28, 
14-29 

Krypton, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
Kutter’s equation, flow of water, 2-15 
friction coefficients, 2-18 
Kva.-voltage-current relations, 15—65 


Lampblack, einissivity, 3-58 
absorptivity, 3-34 
Lamps, electric, life, 15-55 
Land measure, 17—54 
Landing lights, aircraft, 14—116 
-wheel, airplanes, 14—107 
Landplanes, 14-98 
Lanthanum, melting point, 3—21 
specific heat, 3-18 
Lap angle, 7—32 
-joints, 6-29 
-seam crack, 6-24 
steam-engine, 7—31, 7—32 
valve, 7-31 

-welded boiler tubes, 5-39 
pipe, 5-27, 5-34, 5-36 
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lard, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Latent-he&t, 3-20 
of fusion, ice, 2-06 
table, 2—06 
water, 2-06 

of substances, see substance in question 
of vaporization, def ., 3-79 
of compounds, 3-23 

Laterals, pipe, dimensions, 5-44, 5-46, 5—54 
Laundries, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Lava, specific beat, 3-20 
Law, laws 
Charles, 1-27 

governing air compression, 1-27 
heat insulation, 3-55 
thermodynamic, 3-72 
ventilation, 11-47 

Lb. per square inch, equivalents, 16-08 
Lead-acid cell, 15-50, 15-51 
Lead alloys, 3-21, 3-23, 3-24 
-angle, steam engine, 7—31 
boiling and melting points, 3-21 
-covered iron pipe, 2-33 
emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3-24 
latent heat, 3-23 
-lined pipe, 2-32 

manufacture, demand and load factors, 15-21 
melting point, 3-04 
pipe, 2 — 32, 2—36 

friction coefficient, 2—21 
required for cast-iron pipe joints, 2-33 
-sheath cables, 15-68 
sheet, 2-35 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
tubing, friction factor, 4—60 
valve, 7-31 

wires, compensating, pyrometer, 3-13 
Leaders, furnace heating, 11-30, 11—32 
League, 17-54 

Leakage, air, in stokers, 6-82 

condenser, maximum permissible, 16—26 
effect on engine economy, 7-24 
idle blade, steam turbine, 8-74 
internal combustion engine, 16-46 
loss, hydraulic turbines, 2-51 
steam turbines, 8—21 
turbine glands, 8—42 
piston, 16-26 

valves, 7-24, 14-49 
steam pump, 16-37 
valve, 16-26 

Leaving losses, steam turbines, 8—72 
Lehrs, glass, pyrometer for, 3-10 
Length, metric equivalents, 17-56 
Lentz valves, 14-38 
Leveling by barometer, 1-03 
boiling water, 1-04 
of steam turbines, 8-52 
Leyners, air consumption, 1—46 
Lift, air lift pump, 2-74 
angle, airplanes, 14-105 
component, airplane, 14-100, 14-105 
suction, steam pumps, def., 16-37 
Lifting valves, locomotive, 14-38 
Ligament efficiency, steam boiler dr ums , 6—26 
Light, lights 
aircraft, 14-116 
flicker, 15—24 

sensible heat emitted by, 11-54 
Lighting, auto-transformers for, 15-20 
power distribution, 15-71 
switchboards, D.O.. 15—47 


Lightning arresters, 15-05, 15-06 
Lignite, air required to burn, 4—07 
analyses of, 4-14, 4-19 
boiler efficiency with, 4-1 1 
briquets, 4-44 

burning characteristics, 4—21 
characteristics of. 4-08 
combustion rates, steam boilers, 6-79 
draft losses with, 4-11 
drying of, 3-49 
excess temperature, 4—11 
heat input of, 4-11 
heating value, 4—14, 4-15, 4-19 
maximum relative cost of, 4—12 
pulverized, combustion loss, 4-10 
sensible heat, 4-11 
slacking of, 4-09 
stokers for, 6-81 
Lime, insulation, 3-54 

-soda treatment, feedwater, 6-70 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
water, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Lmestone, drying of, 3-49 
specific heat, 3-20 
Lineal advance, steam engine, 7-32 
Linear expansion, 3-24 
Liner wear, Diesel engines, 12-34 
Lining, brake, 14-73, 14-74 
fire-clay fiue, 11—15 
Linseed oil, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Liquid, liquids 

absorption of gases, 3-80 
boiling, heat transfer to, 3—34 
convention in, 3-29, 3-30 
enthalpy of, 3—80 
expansion of, 3-25 
film, convection coefficients, 3—30 
fuel, boiler tests with, 16-14 
preparation, 4-52 
test codes, 16-12 
measure, 17-54 
organic, conductivity of, 3-27 
heat transfer coefficients, 3-34 
saturated, entropy, 5-03 v 

heat of, 3-79 
properties, 5-10 
volume, 5-03, 5-10 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
-to-liquid, heat transmission, 10—10 
vaporization of, 10-21 
Liquefied petroleum gas, 4—63 
Liquor concentration, ammonia absorption sys- 
tem, 10-34 

pump, ammonia absorption system, 10—34 
strength, ammonia absorption system, 

10- 35 

Liter, standard, 17—55 
Lithium, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Lithboard, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Load, loads 

airplane, structural, 14—115 
correction, steam, turbine, 8-58 
curves* 15—22 
factor, 15-05, 15-22 
air compressors, 1-41 
airplane, 14-115 
steam turbine, 8-86 
heating boilers, 11—11 
refrigerating, 10—04 
release, steam turbine, 8—49 
Loading, increment, steam turbines, 8-86 
Locker rooms, air required for ventilation, 

11- 47 
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Locomotive, locomotives 
adhesion, factor, 14-22 
air brake, 14-43 
articulated, 14—06, 14-07 
axle box bearing pressures, 14-24 
centers, 14-27 
keys, 14-27 

mounting pressures, 14-27 
balanced compound, 14-10 
boiler, boilers, 14-23 
brick arch, test, 14-47 
crown bar bolts, 14-36 
demand factor, 14—22 
design factor, 14-22 
evaporation, 6—17, 14-47 
gusset braces, 14-36 
heat distribution, 14-47 
pressures, 14-08 
radial stays, 14- 36 
stay bolts, 14—30 
stresses, 14-36 
booster tests, 14-47 
braking ratio, 14-44 
classification, 14-07 
coal consumption, 14-45 
combustion factor, 14-22 
compound, cylinder ratios, 14-24 
tractive force, 14-06 
compressed-air, 14-16 
condenser, 12—14 
connecting-rods, 14-27 

connection between engine and tender, 
14-39 

construction, 14—22 
control, for road tests, 14-49 
counterbalancing, 14-41 
crank-axles, 14-24 

-pins, dimensions, 14-29 
mounting pressures, 14-27 
crosshead, 14—25, 14-30 
guides, 14-25 
pins, 14-25, 14 — 31 
cylinder bushings, 14-35 
diameters, 14—23, 14—24 
heads, dimensions, 14—34 
design, 14—22 
factors, 14-22 
details, 14-25 — 14-43 
Diesel, 12-06, 12-25, 12-26 
dimensions of, 14—07 
drawbar, 14—39 
pin, 14—39 

drivers, r.p.m. at various speeds, 14-06 
driving-axle, 14—24, 14—25 
boxes, dimensions, 14—31 
hubs, dimensions, 14-32 
journals, 14—25, 14-26 
wheel, dimensions, 14—32 
dry pipes, 14-36 
eccentric crank, 14-33 
economy of high pressure, 14-46 
efficiency of design factor, 14-23 
electric, 14-18; see Electric locomotives 
exhaust nozzles, 14-36 
feedwater heating, 14-48 
firebox, brick arch, 14—47 
volume, 14-24 

4-cylinder, tractive force, 14—06 

frames, 14-37 

friction losses, 14-45 

fuel consumption, 14-45 

geared, 14-14 

grate surface ratio, 14—23 

heating surf ace ratios, 14-23 


Locomotive, locomotives, ( cont.y 
high-pressure, 14-10, 14—13 
coal consumption, 14-46 
steam consumption, 14-46 
tank, 14-1 1 

horsepower, 14-07, 14—23 
injector, exhaust steam, 14—39 
internal-combustion, 14-16, 14—18 
journal, 14-26 
Lentz valves, 14-38 
lifting valves, 14-38 
limited cut-off, 14-10 
main-rods, 14—24, 14-27 
Mallet articulated, 14—06, 14—07, 14-10 
oil burner, 14—16 
oil-burning, 14-15 
oil-electric, 14—17 
oil heater, 14-15 
parts, stresses, 14—24 
performance, 14-45 
piston head, dimensions, 14-34 
rod, 14-25, 14-34 
-valve leakage, 14—49 
poppet valves, 14—38 
powdered fuel for, 14-51 
power brakes, 14-43 
pressures, 14-24 
proportions, 14—23 
Rankdne cycle ratio, 7—26 
recommended practice, 14—45 
resistance, 14—03, 14-04 
roller bearing, 14—41 

r.p.m. for various wheel diameters and speeds, 
14-06 

safety bar, 14—39 
pin, 14—39 
chains, 14-40 
valves, 6—41 
scales, 14—53 
side-rods, 14-24, 14—27 

knuckle joint, 14—28, 14-29 
offset, 14—28 

simple, tractive force, 14-05 
standards, 14—45 
steam chest bushing, 14—35 
consumption, 7—26 
velocity, 7-30 

Stephenson valve gear, 14—38 
stokers, 14-38 
superheated steam, 14-23 
superheater tests, 14-46 
superheating surface, 14—24 
tank, cylinder ratio, 14-24 
tender, 14-41 
axles, 14—27 
axle boxes, 14-25 
tests, 14-45, 14—49 
thermal efficiency, 7-26 
3-cylinder, tractive force, 14—06 
tractive force, 14—05, 14—08 
trailer axle, 14-26, 14-27 
box, 14-25 
wheel, 14—32 
journals, 14-33 

truck axle, bearing pressures, 14—26 
boxes, 14-25, 14-31 
turbo-, condensing, 14-12, 14-13 
non-condensing, 14—14 
types, 14—07 
uniflow, 14—14 
valve gears, 14-38 
water consumption, 14-45 
weighing plant, 14-53 
weight, 14-08 
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Locomotive, locomotives, (cont.) 
wheel arrangement, 14^07 
wheel balancing machine, 14—43 
wheel-base, 14-08 
relation, to curve, 14-52 
working pressures, 14—08 
Lodges, steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
Log, maintenance, Diesel engine, 12-33 
sheet, automobile engine tests, 14-85 
Logarithms, 17-03 
common, table, 17-05 
hyperbolic, or Napierian, 17-23 
Logarithmic heat transfer coefficient, 16-22 
mean temperature difference, 3-36, 6-47 
London wire gage, 15-70 
Long measure, 17-54 
Longitudinal joints, steam boiler, 6-27 
Loop feeder circuits, 15—62 
lord and Hass experiments on coal, 4-15 
Los Angelee, airship, 14-1 18 
loss, losses 

air-cooler, water friction, 11—59 
centrifugal pumps, 2—79 
conduit, 2-12 — 2-14 
draft, 4-11 

eddy, flow of water, 2-11 — 2-13 
equal-pressure, round and rectangular air 
ducts, 11-41 
fan ducts, friction, 1-84 
heat, from building, 11-08 

internal combustion engine, 12-07 
heating piping, 11-12 
hydraulic turbine, 2-51 
power distribution, 15-65 
pressure, air ducts, 11-39, 11—42 
heating piping, 11—21 
vapor, steam heating system, 11-21 
radiation, steam piping, 11—26 
steam-turbine, clearance, 8-21 
disc, 8-35, 8-74 
displacement, 8-36 
dummy piston, 8-40 
exhaust, 8-72 
mechanical, 8—71 
ventilation, 8—35 

Low-pressure steam heating, 3-54 
Low-temperature carbonization of coal, 4-37 — 
4-39 

Lubricants, extreme pressure, 14—77 
Luhricating-oil, acidity, 12-18 
automobile engine, 14—61 
clarification, 12—18 
consumption, Diesel engines, 12-15 
coolers, 12-18 

costs, Diesel engines, 12-21, 12-26 
ice-making, 12-23 

economies, Diesel engine plants, 12-24 

filtration, 8-45 

piping, 12-18 

pump fittings for, 2-70 

purification, 8-45 

sludge, 8-46 

steam-turbines, 8-45, 8—46 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Lubrication, automobile engine, 14-61, 14-66, 
14-77 

Diesel engines 12-15, 12-18 
gas engines, 12-44 
reduction gears, 8-45 
steam engine, 7-46 
turbines, 8-44 
Lumber dry kilns, 3-52 
drying, 3-52 

work of evaporating moisture, 3-53 


Lunchrooms, air required for ventilation, 11-47 
Lye, pump fittings for, 2-70 


M 

Machine, refrigerating, see Refrigerating ma- 
chine; Refrigeration 
shops, demand and load factors, 15-21 
inside temperatures, 11-03 
tools, variable frequency test set, 15-39 
Macon , airship, 14-118 
Magnalium, expansion, 3-24 
Magnesia board, heat transmission, 11—03 
85% insulation, 3-55 
heat conductivity, 3-65 
Magnesite, heat conductivity, 3—70 
Hague sium*acid-sulp hate, pump fittings, 2—70 
bicarbonate, properties, 6-66, 6—67 
boiling and melting points, 3-21 
carbonate, absorptivity, 3-34 
carbonate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
chloride, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
solubility, 6—67 

compounds, Teagents required, 6-72 
expansion, 3—24 

hydroxide, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
nitrate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
-oxy-chloride, pump fittings for, 2-70 
silicate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
specific heat, 3-18 
sulphate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
solution, boiling point, 3-22 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Magnetite, specific heat, 3-20 
Magneto, 12-42, 12-43 

Magog Cotton Mills, hydraulic air compressors 
at, 1-53 

Mahogany, expansion of, 3-24 
Main-rods, locomotive, 14-24, 14-27 
Mains, dry return, sizes, 11-25 

hot-water heating systems, 11—28, 11-29 
steam-heating, 11-22, 11-23, 11-25 
wet return, 11-25 

Maintenance cost, traveling grate stoker, 6—84 
Diesel engines, 12—31 
fuel oil tanks, 4-54 
steam boilers, 6-05 

Make-and-break ignition systems, 12—41 
Malleable castings specifications, 6-21 
pipe fittings, 5-47 — 5-50 
Mallet articulated locomotive, 14-06 
Manganese, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
-copper steam turbine blades, 8-24 
specific heat, 3—18 
Manganin, expansion, 3—24 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Manhole covers, steam boilers, 6-20 
steam boiler, 6-39 

Manifold pressure, automobile engines, 14—93 
Manifolding, automobile engines, 14-69 
Manning’s equation, flow of water, 2-15 
Manometer, air, 1-03 

Manometric efficiency, centrifugal fans, 1—62 
Manufacturing plants, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Maps, weather, 16-06 
Maple, expansion, 3-24 

heating value and weight, 4-42 
steam required to dry, 3-53 
Marble, expansion, 3—24 
specific heat, 3-20 
weight, 15—43 
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Marine boilers, 6—06; see Steam boilers 
engine, Diesel, 12-06, 12-24, 12—28 
frame, 7-46 
lubrication, 7-48 
Mariotte’s law, 3-74 
Marsh gas, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Mash, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Masonite, thermal conductivity, 3—61 
Masonry, perch, 17-54 
Mass, continuity of, 3—77 
flow, steam, 6-47 

measures of, metric equivalent, 17—56 
Material handling by centrifugal compressors, 
1-51. 

Mathematics, heat insulation, 3-55 
Mean calorie, definition, 3—17 
effective-pressure, 7-06 

ammonia compressors, 10—25 
equivalent, 7—15 
ideal, 7-10 

internal combustion engines, 12-06, 12-30, 
16-47 

most economical, 7—12 
steam engine, 7-09 
hydraulic radius, 1-15 

indicated pressure, Diesel engine, def 12-OS 
gas engines, 12—44 
leasures, circular, 17-55 
of area, 17—54 

metric equivalents, 17—56 
of capacity, 17—54 
metric equivalents, 17-57 
i length, 17-54 
metric equivalents, 17-56 
< volume, 17-54 
metric equivalents, 17-57 
o -weight, 17—54 
metric equivalents, 17-56 
the, 17-55 

Meaurement, air flow, 1—13 
ulsation, 1-27 

disharge of pumping engines, 2—27 

exliust pressure, 16-30 

floing water, 2-23, 2-26 

gaainternal combustion engine tests, 16-48 

hea, 16—42 

presure, 16-05 

stam engine tests, 16-30 
salt tration, salt velocity methods, 2—28 
speei 16-03, 16-30 
throte pressure, 16-30 
Meat, secific heat, 10-04 
stora*, humidity, 10—06 
opening conditions, 10-06 
terreratures, 10—04 
Mechanal draft, 6-109 
coolg towers, 9—16 
efficieiy, air compressors, 1-40 
cent“ugal fans, 1-61 
steaiengines, 7—06, 7-28 
equivaht of heat, 3-17, 3-18 
Media, veor compression refrigerating, 10-13 
Melting puts, 3—21, 3-22 
Men, sensle heat emitted, 11-54 
Meniscus rrections, 16-06 
Mercurial .rometer, 15-06 
Mercuric coride, 3-21 
Mercurous deride, 3-21 
Mercury arrectifiers, 15—41 

bichloridpump fittings for, 2-70 
bailing ai melting points, 3-21 
column, erections, 16—07 
expansion— 25 
freezing pit, 3-04 


Mercury, ( cont .) 
gages, 16-08 
latent heat, 3—23 
specific heat, 3—18 

-steam cycle, plant performance, 8—85 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
thermometrio range, 3-05, 3-09 
turbines, 8—87 

TJ-tube, equivalents and multipliers, 16-08 
gages, 16-41, 16-42 
vapor, Carnot cycle efficiency, 5-17 
properties, 5—16 
-steam cycle, 5—16 
-steam plant, 8—88 
Metacenter, 2-04 
Metal, metals 

conductivity, 3—27 
creep, 8-84 

for high temperatures, 8-84 
oxidized, emissivity, 3-33 
thermal conductivity, 3-27, 3—28 
Meteorological conditions in North America, 
9-17 

Meter, meters 

air, 1-24; see Air meters 
power factor, 15-60 
reactive volt-ampere-hour, 15—60 
standard, 17-55 
Thomas electric air, 1—82 
'Venturi, 2-27 
water current, 2-26 
watt-hour, 15-45 

Metering equipment, electric substation, 15-05 
Metric barometer readings, 1-05 
equivalents, 17—56 — 17—58 
system, 17—55 
units, 17—55 

Methane, air required to burn, 13—19 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
density, 3-76 
flame propagation, 13—21 
flame temperature, theoretical, 13—19 
gas constant, 3—76 
beating value, 4-05, 16—54 
ignition temperature, 4-66, 13-20 
inflammability limits, 13—21 
molecular weight, 3-76, 13-10 
specific density, 16—54 
gravity, 13-19 
heat, 3-19, 3-75, 3-76 
volume, 3-76 

thermal conductivity, 3-27 
Method of mixtures, 11—34, 11-52 
Methyl-chloride, physical properties, 10—14 
total-heat-entropy diagram, 10-16, 10—20 
Meyer valve, 7—37 
Mica, specific heat, 3—20 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
Mine, mines 

cars, curve resistance, 14—04 
electric cable for, 15-69 
pumps, compressed air, 1—47 
■water, air-lift pump for, 2-77 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
Mil, circular, 17—54 
Milk of lime, pump fittings for, 2—70 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
Mills, pulverizing, 4-32, 4-33 
system, steam heating, 11—18 
Milwaukee Flushing Tunnel pumping engine, 
2-70 

Miner’s inch, 17—54 
Mineral wool, 3-54 
Mixed feed evaporators, 3-46 
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Mixture, mixtures 

air and saturated vapors, 1-OS, 1-10 

combustible gas, flame propagation, 13—21 

explosive, air-gasoline, 14-57 

freezing, 3—23 

gases, density, 16-68 

gas-vapor, 3—77 

gaseous, inflammability limits, 13-20 
method of, 11-34, 11-52 
Model runner tests, hydraulic turbines, 2-45 
Moisture content of wood, 3—53, 4—41 
effect on steam turbine economy, 8^82 

on volumetric efficiency of compressed air, 
1-10 
in air, 1—07 

heat loss due to, 6-04 
in ash, determination, 16-12 
in atmosphere, 1-04 
in coal, 4—14 
in compressed air, 1—09 
in fuel, loss due to, 6-04 
in gas, 16—54 

in steam, 6-56 — 6-60; see Steam 
Mol, def., 3-74 

Molasses, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Molded powders, insulation, 3-54 
Molecular specific heat, gases, 13—19 
weight, ammonia, 10-14 
carbon dioxide, 10—14 
feedwater impurities, 6-66 
gases, 3-76 
refrigerants, 10-14 
Mollier diagram, 3-74, 5—18 
Molybdenum, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Mond gas washer, 13-14 
Monel-metal, emissivity, 3—33 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Monoplanes, 14-98 
Moody draft tube, 2-53 
Mortar, cement, heat conductance, 11-05 
Motor, motors 

branch circuits, circuit breakers, 15-79 
fuse sizes, 15-73 

circuits, transformers, 15-10, 15-11 
electric; see Electric motors 
-generator-sets, 15-36 — 15—39 
battery charging, rating, 15-52 
D.C. to A..C., 15-38 
electrolytic service, 15—38 
induction, 15-36 
prices, 15-37 
parallel operation, 15-38 
reversed operation, 15—38 
speed limit devices, 15-48 
synchronous, 15-37 
weight, 15-37, 15-38 

Motoring compression, automobile engines, 
14-94, 14-96 

friction, automobile engines, 14-94, 14-96 
Motorship Polyphemus , tests of, 12—28 
Mounting pressure, locomotive axle and crank- 
pin, 14-27 

Mouthpieces, flow of air through, 1—12 
standard orifice, 2-08 
Mud drums, steam boiler, material, 6—20 
Mueller valve diagram, 7-34 
Mufflers, Diesel engine, 12—18 
Multi-blade fans, 1-55 
Multi-stage impulse steam turbine, 8—04 
Multiple-effect evaporation, 3-40, 3-42 
-unit trains, resistance, 14-19 
Multipliers, for water column, 16—08 


Municipal electric plant, Diesel engine, 12-22 
Muntz-metal pipe, specifications, 5—25 
Mushroom ventilators, 1 1—48 


NT.A.C.A. airfoil, 14-105 
cowling, 14r-108 

lift-drag coefficients, 14-100, 14-105 
Nacelles, airplane, 1 4-108, 14-109 
Napierian logarithms, 17-23 
Naphtha, petroleum, 4-61 
pump fittings for, 2—70 

Naphthalene, boiling and melting points, 3-04, 
3-22 

latent heat, 3—23 
specific heat, 3-19 
Natural draft, steam boilers, 6—104 
gas, 4—64, 12-38 

air required for combustion, 12—39 

analysis of, 4-11 

boiler efficiency with, 4-11 

B.t.u. in explosive mixture, 12—39 

draft loss with, 4-11 

exit temperature, 4-11 

flow of, 4—73 

furnaces, chimneys, 6—108 
heat input of, 4—11 
heating value, 4—11, 4—64, 12—38 
maximum relative price of, 4-12 
sensible heat, 4—11 
specific gravity, 4-64 
logarithms, 17—23 
Nautical measure, 17-54 
Navigation instruments, aircraft, 14-116 
Needle nozzle, hydraulic turbine, 2—63 
Neodymium, melting point, 3-21 
Neon, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
thermal conductivity, 3-27 
Neutral conductors, grounding, 15-78 
Newspapers, demand and load factors, 15-41 
Nichrome thermocouples, 3-13 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Nickel, absorptivity, 3-34 

-bronze steam turbine blades, 8-24 
-chloride, pump fittings for, 2-70 
emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3-24 
-iron alloy, expansion, 3—26 
latent heat, 3—23 
melting point, 3-04, 3—21 
-refining furnace, waste gas temperature, 6—55 
specific heat, 3-18 
-sulphate, pump fittings for, 2—70 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Niobium, melting point, 3—21 
Nipples, pipe, dimensions, 5-40 
Nitrate of ammonia, drying of, 3-50 
Nitric acid, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
acid, pump fittings for, 2-70 
oxide, critical pressure and temperature, 3-8C 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
Nitrobenzine, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
Nitrobenzole, specific heat, 3-19 
Nitrogen, boiling and melting point*, 3-2 1 
convection coefficient, 3—30 
critical pressure and temperature, 3—80 
density, 3-76 
expansion, 3-25 
gas constant, 3-76 
in air, 1-03 

molecular specific heat, 3-75, 13-19 
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Nitrogen ( cont .) 

molecular weight, 3—76 

monoxide, critical pressure and temperature, 
3-80 

specific density, 16-54 
heat, 3-19, 3-76 
volume, 3-76 

thermal conductivity, Z v 27 
Nitrous oxide, expansion, 3-25 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3—27 
Non4gnitible cable, 15-69 

Non-metallic materials, emissivity, 3—33, 3-58 
Non-Panel insulation, heat conductivity, 3—71 
Non-return valves, 5-72 
Nozzle, nozzles 

calibrated, air flow measurement , 1-27 

critical pressure, 8-13 

efficiency, steam turbine, 8-14 

fire-hose, discharge of, 2—30 

flow measurement, 1-13, 2-27, 16—61, 16-63 

inlet pressure, 16-65 

locomotive exhaust, 14-36 

needle, hydraulic turbines, 2-63 

outlet pressure, 16-65 

spray, 9-24 

steam, 8—15 — 8—17 

Research Committee, 8—15 
sampling, 6-57 

-turbine, 8—13; see Steam turbine 
Number, numbers 
cetene, 12-37 
logarithms of, 17-05 
octane, 14-68 
properties of, table, 17-25 
Reynolds, 4-57 


o 

Oak, expansion, 3-24 

heating value and weight, 4—42 
specific heat, 3—20 
steam required to dry, 3-53 
thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Obsolescence, gas producers, 13—08 
Occupants, sensible heat emitted, 11-54 
OCO duty cycle, oil circuit breakers, 15—08 
Octane, boiling point, 3-23 
heating value of, 4-05 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
latent heat, 3-23 
number, 4-61, 14r-68 

Office, offices, air changes per hour, 11-08 
building, Diesel electric plant, 12—23 
power plant, engines, 7-49 
steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
fan outlet velocities for, 1-62 
Oil, oils, automobile engine, 14-61 
burner, burners, 4-49 
application, 4—52 
compressed air atomizing, 4—50 
controls, 4-52 
dimensional limits, 4-50 
flame, 4-52 

effect of pressure and viscosity, 4-50 
_ gas and oil combination, 4-51 
inside and outside mixing, 6—89 
locomotive, 14-16 

mechanical atomizing, 4—50, 4—51, 6-90 
draft, 4-49 

oil pressure and temperature, 6-89 
pressure atomizing, 4—49, 4—51 
regulation, 6-90 


Oil, (cont.) 

burner, burners, (cont.) 
spray angle, 4-50 
nozzle, 6—90 

steam-atomizing, 4—50, 4—51, 6-89 
steam-boiler furnaces, 6-89 
steam consumption, 4-50 
tips, testing, 4—51 
burning, firebrick for, 4—53 
furnaces, chimneys, 6—108 
locomotive, 14—15 
circuit breakers, 15—07 
combustion theories, 4-48 
consumption, automobile engines, 14-61 
gas engines, 12-45 
convection in, 3-30 
cooler, 8—81 

automobile engines, 14-61 
steam turbines, 8- 44 
crude, air required to burn, 4—07 
distillate, 4-45 
-electric locomotive, 14—17 
engine, high-speed, test, 12—29 
power cost, 12—23 
test code, 16—44 
, expansion of, 14-15 

filters, gas engines, 12-45 
fiow of, 4-56 — 4-60 
foaming, 8—45 

fuel, 4—45 — 4—60, see Fuel Oil 
gas, 4—70 

air required for combustion, 12—39 
B.t,u. in explosive mixture, 12-39 
heating value, 12-39 
heat transfer coefficients, 3—31 
heater, locomotive, 14—15 
in boiler feedwater, 6—66 
light, distillation analyses, 4-38 
lines, centrifugal pumps for, 2-88 
lubricating; see Lubricating oil 
olive, 3-22 , 3-25 
organic, acidity, 8—45 
pipe line pumping, 12-06 
piping, 4-55 

steam turbine, 8—44 
pump, 4—55 
-fittings for, 2—70 
steam turbine, 8—44 
refineries, pyrometers for, 3-10 
refining wastes, 4-45 
reservoirs, steam turbines, 8—44 
residual, 4—45 

separation from exhaust steam, 7—48 

shale, 4-63 

specific heat, 3-19 

steam turbine lubricating, 8—45 

stills, waste gas temperatures, 6-55 

storage tanks, 4—54, 4—55 

strainers, 4—55 

sump, automobile engines, 14-93 
systems, steam turbine, 8—44 
tank discharge heaters, 4-56 
spacing, 4-54 
tar, 4-63 

temperature-viscosity variation, 4-57 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
vegetable, 4-63 

-well pumping, gas engines for, 12—41 
Old English wire gage, 15—70 
liquid measure, 17-54 

One-pipe beating systems; see Heating, steam 
Open delta transformer connections, 15-17 
flume setting, hydraulic turbine, 2 — 43 
-hearth, furnace, gas temperatures, 6—55 
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Optical-pyrometer, 3-10, 3-12 
Ores, drying of, 3—49 
limestone, gangne, 4-25 
Organic acidity, lubricating oil, 8-45 

compounds, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
materials, drying of, 3-49 
matter in boiler feedwater, 6-66, 6-67 
Orifice, orifices 

calibrated, air flow measurement, 1-27 
convergent, 8-17 

discharge of fluid through, 2-07, 3—77 
flow of air through, 1—11, 1—15 
flow of water through, 2-07 
frictionless, flow of gas through, 1—12 
proportions, Diesel engine fuel sprays, 12-09 
rectangular, flow of water, 2—09 
standard mouthpiece, 2—08 
Orsat gas analysis apparatus, 16—11 
O. S. fittings, hot- water heating, 11-29 
Osmium, expansion of, 3-24 
melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 
Ostwald calorie, def., 3-18 
Otto cycle, 12-04 

factors affecting, 12-07 

Ounces per sq-in.rs.height of -water column, 1-61 
Outlets, centrifugal fans, 1-57 
exhaust, steam turbine, 8—51 
safety valve, 6—42 
Ovens, coke, by-product, 4-67 
pyrometers for, 3—10 
heating, insulation, 3—54 
Over-compounding D.C. generators, 15-30 
-current protection, 15-76 
balancer set, 15-48 
converters, 15—47 
generators, 15—47, 15—48 
Overdeck superheaters, 6-43 
Overhead power distribution, 15—67 
Overload capacity, synchronous generators, 
15-23 

D.C. generators, 15-30 
induction motor-generator sets, 15—36 
Overspeed governors, steam turbines, 8—49 
Oxalic acid, melting point, 3-22 
Oxide paint, emissivity, 3—58 
Oxidized metals, emissivity, 3-33 
Oxygen, absorption by water, 3-80 
boiling and melting points, 3-04, 3—21 
content, feedwater, 6-52, 6-63, 6-67 
convection coefficient, 3—30 
critical pressure and temperature, 3-80 
density, 3-76 

dissolved, determination, 6-69 
expansion, 3-25 
gas constant, 3—76 
in air, 1-03 

molecular weight, 3—76 
solubility, 2-06, 6-67 
specific density, 16-54 

heat, 3-19, 3-75, 3-76, 13-19 
volume, 3-76 

thermal conductivity of, 3—27 


Packing, centrifugal pumps, 2-92 
dummy, 8-40 

plants, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Paint, aluminum, absorptivity, 3—34 
convection windage loss, 3—58 
effect on heat emission of radiators, 11—11 
emissivity, 3-33 


Paint, (cont.) 

manufacturing, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

oxide, emissivity, 3—58 
shops, inside temperatures, 11-03 
Palladium, expansion of, 3-24 
latent heat, 3-23 
melting point, 3-04, 3-21 
specific heat, 3—18 

Panel boards, power distribution, 15-69 
heating, 11-09 

switchboard, 15-42 — 15—50; see Switchboards 
Panting, fuel uni, 4-53 
Paper, absorptivity, 3-34 

box manufacturing, demand and load fac- 
tors, 15-21 
emissivity, 3—33 
-insulated cable, 15—68 
mills, centrifugal pumps for, 2-88 
steam turbine drives for, 8—10 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Parachute flares, aircraft, 14-116 
Paraffin, boiling and melting points, 3—22 
expansion, 3-24 
latent heat, 3-23 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
specific heat, 3-20 

Parallel operation, D.C. generators, 15-31 
Diesel engines, 12-15 
electric generators, 15-23 
motor-generator sets, 15-38 

sets and synchronous converters, 15-38 
transformers, 15-18 
surfaces, emissivity, 3-58 
Parasite drag, airplanes, 14-104, 14-110 
resistance, airplanes, 14—104 
Parkway cable, 15-69 
Parr adiabatic calorimeter, 4-04 
fuel classification, 4—10 

Parsons steam turbines, 8-05; see Steam tur- 
bines 

Passenger cars, air conditioning, 14-52 
brakes, 14—43 
resistance, 14—03, 14-04 
Pavements, friction of automobile tires on, 
14-55 

Peak-loads, 8—12 
Peat, 4-21, 4-43 
Penstock, penstocks 

Boulder Dam, factor of safety, 6—18 
collapse, hydraulic turbines, 2—56 
length, inertia due to, 2-57 
maximum pressure drop and rise, 2-60 
pressure changes in, 2—59 
vibration, 2-60 
Pentane, boiling point, 3-23 
expansion, 3-25 
latent heat, 3-23 
thermal conductivity of, 3—28 
thermometric working range, 3-05 
Perch, masonry, 17-54 
Performance factors, automobiles, 14-54 
locomotive, 14-45 
steam boilers, 6—16 
Period hours, steam turbine, 8—56 
Perfect gases, density, 16-67 
Petroleum, chemical composition, 4-47 
coke, 4—36, 4-40 
crude, 4-45 
expansion, 3-25 
gas, liquefied, 4-63 
naphtha, 4—61 , 4-62 
products, specific volume, 4-62 
specific heat, 3-19 
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Petroleum, (cent.) 

thermal conductivity, 3—28 
pH-value, determination, 6—68 
feedwater, 6—67 
Phase conversion, 15-36 

transformation, transformer connections, 
15-18 

Phenol, expansion, 3-25 

Phosphorus, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
expansion, 3—24: 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—18 

Photo-electric tube, temperature measurement 
by, 3-15 

Photomicrographio studies, Diesel fuel sprays, 
12-10 

Piezometer, 2-10, 2—26 
Pin, pins, 

crank-, 7-43 ; see Crank-pins 
crosshead-, 7-43; see Cross head-pins 
drawbar, safety -bar locomotive, 14-39 
wist-, see Wrist-pins 
Pine, expansion of, 3—24 
heat conductance, 11-06 
heating value and -weight, 4-42 
solar heat flow through, 11—54 
specific heat, 3-20 
steam required to dry, 3-53 
thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Pipe, Pipes, see also Piping, Steam Pipes, 
Steam Piping, Tubes, Tubing 
Admiralty metal, specifications, 5—25 
air-bound, 2-22 
bends, 5—63, 5—54 
bent, 5-64 
block tin, 2—36 
brass, 5-24, 5-26, 5-40 
tin- and lead-lined, 2-35 
cast-iron, see Cast-iron pipe 
circular, flow of air in, 1-18 
clamps, 5—66 

-coil heaters, blast heating, 11—36 
coiled, 5-64 

cold water, insulation for, 3-54 
combined heat transfer coefficients, 3-35 
concrete, 2—21, 2-37 
condensation of vapors. 3-34 
connections, steam boiler, 6-39 
contents, 5—34 
copper, 5—24, 5—26 

tin- and lead-lined, 2—35 
convection of, 3-29 
couplings, 5-48, 5-50 
covering, 3—63, 10-07 
cross, steam boiler, 6-20 
crosses, pipe fitting, 5-44, 5—46 — 5-48, 5-50, 
5-54 

discharge, centrifugal pumps, 2-91 
safety valve, 6—42 
dry, locomotive, 14—36 
equalization of, 1-21, 11-29 
expansion-, ice making, 10-44 
fittings, 5-23, 5-42—5-61 
bronze, 5—47, 5—49, 5—50 
caat-iron, 5—43, 5—44, 5—46 
cast-iron, physical and chemical require- 
ments, 5—42 

companion flanges, 5—43, 5—52 
gaskets, 5-45 
inspection limits, 5-43 
length equivalent to, 1-21, 5-22 
manufacture, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

malleable, 5-45, 5-47 — 5—50 


Pipe, (conf.) 
fittings (cont.) 

pressure reduction by, 1—21 
pressure-temperature ratings, 5—28 
resistance to steam flow, 5—22 
steam heating, resistance of, 11-23 
steel, 5-49, 5-54 
specifications, 5—52 
tolerances, 5—42 
flanges, bronze, 5-45, 5-51 
cast-iron, 5-43 
facing, 5-28 
steel, 5—52 — 5-61 
flow of air in, 1-15 
of gas in, 4-72 
of steam in, 5—20 
forced convection in, 3—30 
friction coefficients, 2-20, 4-60 
hangers, 5-67 

iron, bare, heat losses, 3—64 
joints, 5-28 
flanged, 5—28 
gaskets, 5-28 

high-pressure, high-temperature, 5—29 
lapped, 5—28, 5—57 
specific requirements, 5-29 
stress relief, 5—29 
threaded, 5—28 
Van Stone, 5-28, 5-57, 5-64 
welded, 5—28 
welding procedure, 5-29 
lap-welded, 5-27 

chemical and physical properties, 5—36 
flow of air in, 1—19 
lead, 2-32, 2-36 
-covered iron, 2—33 
-lined, 2-32 

length equivalent to valves and fittings, 1-21 
5-22 

line, lines 

expansion stresses, 5-30 
gas engines for, 12-41 
losses, refrigeration, 10-09 
pumps, 2—87 

pumping, oil-, Diesel engines for, 12—06 
stresses in, 5—30 
liquid measure, 17-54 
Muntz metal, specifications, 5—25 
nipples, dimensions, 5-40 
non-ferrous, coefficient of friction, 2—21 
welding, 5-29 

pressure-, allowable stress, 5-26 
prevention of condensation on, 3—63 
rectangular, flow of air, 1—20 
reducers, dimensions, 5—44, 5-50, 5-54 
return-bends, dimensions, 5-50 
riveted; 2-33 

friction factor, 4—60 
sheet metal, 11-39 
sizes, fire streams, 2-30 

hot-water heating systems, 11—28 
steam heating systems, 11-25 
smooth, flow of air in, 1-18 
square, flow of air, 1-20 
■wood, 2-35 

starting, hot-water heating system, 1 1-29 
steam, see Steam-pipes 
steel, 5-34 

friction factor, 2—20, 4-60 
specifications, 5-24 
welded, 5-34, 5-35 
supports, 5-30, 5-61 
brackets, 5-62 
spring, 5-67 
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Pipe, (cont.) 

taps, tap drills, 5-42 
threads, 5-40 

American Standard, 5-41 
tin-lined lead, 2—36 

underground, insulation efficiency, 3-67 
vent, fuel oil tanks, 4-55 
vitrified clay, 2-37 
volume of air transmitted in, 1—20 
water, 2—32 
wood-stave, 2—35, 2-36 
friction coefficient, 2—21 
wrought-iron, 5-24, 5-27, 5—36 
friction factor, 4-60 

Piping, see also Pipe; Steam pipes; Steam 
piping; Tubes; Tubing 
ammonia, pressure loss, 10-27 
brine, 10-40 

. cold-storage room, beat transfer, 10-10 
details, 5-61 

Diesel-engine, 12-17, 12-20 
drain, centrifugal pumps, 2—92 
exhaust, see Exhaust piping 
-steam heating, 11—26 
expansion, 5—30, 5-61 
gland, centrifugal pumps, 2—92 
heating, losses from, 11—12 
hot-water heating, grading, 11-29 
jacket, centrifugal pumps, 2-92 
losses, steam heating, 11—21 
lubricating oil, 12-18 
material, expansion of, 5—30 
oil, dr-55; see Oil piping 
pressure-, code, 5-23 
refrigerating, heat transmission, 10-09 
steam, 5-23 — 5— £2; see Steam piping 
-turbine, 8-53, 8-54 

steel, heat transmission coefficient, 10-11 
suction, centrifugal pumps, 2-91 
supports, 5-30 

symbols, heating and ventilating, 11—16 
systems, stress determination, 5-31 
warm air, capacity, 11—32 
water, deoxidized copper tubing, 2—35 
wrought-iron, heat transmission, 10—11 
Piston, pistons 

acceleration, automobile engines, 14—63 

crank angle factor, automobile engines, 
14-62 

automobile, 14-59 

resultant forces on, 14-64 
balance, 8-40, 8-41 
clearances, Diesel engine, 12-34 
crank-shaft and connecting-rod relations, 
automobile engines, 1 4—6 1 
displacement ratios, compound engines, 
7-15 

refrigeration compressors, 10-25 
dummy, 8-40 
friction, 7-28 
-heads, locomotive, 14-34 
maintenance, Diesel engine, 12-32 
marine, 7-43 

-pin, automobile engines, 14—66 
-rings, automobiles, 14-59 
Diesel engines, 12-34 
steam engine, 7-43 
wear, 7-42, 12-34 
-rod ends, steam engine, 7-45 
key, locomotive, 14-35 
locomotive, 14—25, 14—34 
steam engine, 7-44 
seizure, Diesel engines, 12—35 
side thrust, automobile engines, 14—64 


Piston, pistons, (cont.) 

-speed, automobile engines,. 14— 63 
Diesel engine, 12-07, 12—30 
gasoline engines, 12—30 
pumps, 2—67 
steam engine, 7—07, 7—14 
steam engine, 7-43, 7-44 
-valve, 7-32 

rings, locomotive, 14-36 
steam velocities, 7—30 

velocity, crank angle factor, automobile en- 
gines, 14-62 
Pit pumps, 2-87 

Pitch, staybolts, steam boilers, 6—31 
Pitometer, 2—2 6 
Pitot-tube, 2-26 
accuracy of, 1—82 
construction of, 1-83 
readings, fan test, 1-82 
Pitting, hydraulic turbines, 2—52 
Plane, air, 14-98 — 14-115; see Airplanes 
surfaces, forced convection from, 3—30 
radiation between, 3—33 
Plant, plants 

compressed air, information necessary, 1-45 
design, steam turbine, 8-53 
growth, in canals, 2-22 
ice, refrigeration required, 10-09 
manufacturing, demand and loadfact ora, 15— 2 1 
performance, dip henyloadde-s team cycle, 8—85 
mercury-steam cycle, 8-85 
Plaster, heat conductance, 3-61, 10—07, 11-06 
-board, heat conductance, 11—05 
cement, heat transmission, 11-03 
gypsum, heat conductance, 11-05 
of Paris, insulation, 3-54 
Plate, plates 

flat, air resistance, 14^-107 
parallel, heat flow, 3—56 
steaxn boiler, thickness, 5-26 
steel, specifications, 6-21 

steam boiler, crushing resistance, 6—27 
system, ice manufacture, 10-41 
-type air heater, 6—52 
Platinite, expansion, 3-25 
Platinoid, thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Platinum alloys, expansion, 3—24 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
boiling and melting points, 3—04, 3-21 
emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3—24 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Platinum-rhodium thermocouple, 3-13 
Plugs, fusible, 6-39 

wash-out, steam boilers, 6-39 
Plumbing manufacture, demand and load fac- 
tors, 15—21 

Plywood, birch, weight, 14-116 
Pneumatic drives, Diesel engine, 12—16 
tubes, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Poise, def., 4-56 
Polarity, transformer, 15-19 
Poles, wood, 15-67 

Polyphemus, motorship, tests of, 12—28 
Poly tropic changes, 3-77 
Ponds, cooling, 9—23 — 9-24 
evaporation from, 9-23 
Poppet-valve valves, 7-33, 7-39 
gears, 7-30, 7-39 
limitations, 7-39 
locomotive, 14-38 
steam velocities, 7-39 
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Porcelain, emissivity, 3-3S 
expansion., 3-24 
specific heat, 3-20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Port, automobile engine, gas velocity through, 
14-60 

steam engine, 7—06, 7-31 
Positive rotary blowers, 1—85 
Post-ofBceB, demand and load factors, 15—21 
Potash, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Potassium, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
expansion of, 3-24 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity of, 3—28 
-alum, pump fittings for, 2-70 
-carbonate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
-chlorate, melting point, 3-21 
-chloride, pump fittings for, 2-70 
solution, boiling point, 3-22 
expansion, 3-25 
thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
-cyanide, pump fittings for, 2-70 
-hydrate, solution, boiling point, 3—22 
specific heat, 3—19 
-nitrate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
-sulphate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Potential transformers, 15-13, 15-17 
Pound-calorie, def., 3—18 
Pounding of steam engines, 7-42 
Pounds per sq. ia., equivalents, 16-08 
us. height of water column, 1—61 
Pour point, 4-46 

Powders, molded, insulation, 3-54 
Powdered coal, determination of ash, 16—12 
Power, powers 

automobile engines, variables affecting, 14-70, 

14- 71 

auto-transformers, 15-20 
buildings, demand and load factors, 15-21 
canals, flow of water in, 2-19 
corrected, automobile engine, 14-87 
correction factors, automobile engine, 14—88 
— 14-61, 14-97 
cost, Diesel engine, 12-23 
distribution, 15-60- — 15—80 

air circuit breakers, 15—76, 15-79 
cable, 15-68, 15-69 
circuit breaker requirements, 15-80 
constants, 15-65 — 15-67 
protection, 15—76 
conduits, 15—69, 15-74 

current-carrying -capacity, copper bars, 

15- 74 

copper tubing, 15-73 
feeder-circuits, 15-61, 15—69 
fuses, 15-76 
lighting, 15-71 

load-distance-loss-conductor size relations, 
15-74 

mines, 15—69 

neutral conductors, 15—77 
overhead, 15-67 
panel board, 15—69 
power factor determination, 15—65 
loss, 15—65 

primary voltage, 15—60 
secondary voltages, 15-60 
substations, 15-62 
system connections, 15-62 
tall buildings, 15-69 
transformer leads, 15—69 
underground, 15-68 
voltage drop, 15-65 


Power, powers, (cont.) 
distribution, (cont.') 
wire sizes, 15—69 
wiring systems, 15-75 
electric , 1 5— 03— 4 5—80 
generated, 15—21 — 15—36 
capacity required, 15—21 
factor, 15-53 — 15—60 
A.C. generators, 15—23 
advantages of high, 15—55 
calculations, 15—55, 15-60 
correction, capacitors, 15-58 
equipment, 15—58 
synchronous condensers, 15—59 
effect, 15-53, 15-54 
improvement, 15—55, 1^-56 
induction motor-generator sets, 15-37 
line loss, 15-54 
measurement, 15—60 
mercury arc rectifiers, 15—42 
meter, 15-60 

power distribution systems, 15-65 
surveys, 15-57 
voltage drop, 15—54 
for adiabatic air compression, 1—30 
loss in power distribution, 15-65, 15-66 
metric equivalents, 17—58 
observed, automobile engine, 14—87 
of numbers, 17-25 
5/4 powers, 2—40 

hydraulic turbine calculations, 2—40 
water flow formulas, 2—16 
plants, airplanes, 14-112 

cooling tower capacity, 9—19 
Diesel-electric, specifications, 12-20 
Diesel, marine, economics, 12-24 
Diesel-steam, 12-12 
pumps, 2-71, 2-72 
purchased electric, 15-03 — 15—20 
rectifiers, 15—40 

required to drive automobiles, 14—55 
supply, plant, 15-03 
switchboards, D.C., 15—47 
test codes, 16-03 — -16-68 
tidal, 2-31 

transformer, 15-10, 15-12 
-weight ratio, automobiles, 14-54 
Praseodymium, melting point, 3-21 
Precombustion system, Diesel engines, 12—05 
Preheated air, effect on combustion, 4-08, 4—10 
underfeed stoker, 6-86 
Preheater, air, 6—52 
fuel oil, 4— 55, 4-56 

Pieignition, gas engines, 12-41, 12-46 
Pressed fits, steam turbine discs, 8-34 
Pressure, pressures 
air, 3-17 

effect on moisture content, 1—07 
allowed on boiler tubes, 6-35 
ammonia evaporating coils, 10—25 
atmospheric, 1-03, 1-05 
automobile engine tests, 14-93 
bearing, automobile engines, 14-65 
automobile piston-pins, 14—66 
Diesel engines, 12—34 
steam turbines, 8-38 
blowers, capacity and horsepower, 1-86 
boiler, locomotive, 14—08 
brake pedal, automobile, 14—73, 14—75 
bursting, steam turbine casings, 8-50 
center of, airfoil, 14—101 
characteristics, fans, 1—58 
compressed-air, increase by reheating, 1-48 
mean and terminal, 1—32 
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Pressure, pressures, ( cont .) 

compression, see Compression pressure 
conversion factors, 5-12 
correction factors, steam turbine, 8-58 
critical, 3-78, 8-13 
gases, 3-80 

distribution, airfoil, 14-102 
drop, penstocks, 2-60 
reheater, 8-83 
steam pipes, 5—20 
effect on weight of air, 1-06 
equivalents, 5-12 
exerted by perfect gas, 3-77 
gages, elevation corrections, 16-07 
gaseous, Dalton’s law, 3-76 
intake manifold, automobile engines, 14—93 
intercooler, 1-31, 1-32 
Kingsbury thrust bearing, 8-39 
locomotive parts, 14—24 
loss, losses, air ducts, 11—39 — 11-42 
ammonia piping, 10-27 
compressed air transmission, 1-22 
equivalent, flow of water, 2—11 
formula, flow of air, 1-19 
heating piping, 11-21 
vapor steam heating system, 11-21 
mean effective, 7—06 — 7—09; see Mean 

effective pressure; also Steam engines 
indicated, Diesel engine, def., 12-06 
steam engine, 7-11 
measurements, 16-05 

steam, engine tests, 16-30 
metric equivalents, 17-57, 17—58 
mounting, locomotive axle and crankpin, 14—27 
nozzle, inlet and outlet, 16—65 
operating, steam boiler, 8-84 
steam turbine, 8-83 
perfect gas, 3-74 

piston side-, automobile engines, 14—64 
ratio, centrifugal compressors, def., 16-61 
receiver, steam engines, 7-16 
reduction, by valves and fittings, 1—21, 5-22 
rise, centrifugal compressors, def., 16-61 
in penstocks, 2-59 
saturated vapor, 1-08 
soil, steel chimneys, 6-111 
steam turbine bearings, 8-43 
-temperature ratings, pipe fittings, 5-28 
throttle and exhaust, def., 16—26 
-velocity relations of air, 1—61 
-volume diagram, 3-73 

-volume-temperature relations, reversible 
adiabatic, 3-76 
water, 2-03 

wave, velocity in penstocks, 2-59 
wind, on chimneys, 6-109 
working, locomotive, 14-08 
steam boiler, 6-24 
Price, prices, see also Cost 

A.C. generator, 15-25, 15-26, 15-28 
exciter, 15-29 
auto- transformers, 15-20 
D.C. generator, 15-31 
Diesel engine, 12-22 
mercury arc rectifier, 15—42 
motor-generator set, 15-37, 15-38 
switchboard, 15—44 
synchronous condenser, 15—59 
converter, 15-40 
turbo-generator, 15-28 
voltage regulator, 15-36 
Primary air ratio, pulverized coal, 6-87 
steam boiler furnaces, 6-77 
cells, 15-50 


Prime steam power, 12—13 
Priming, centrifugal pumps, 2-92 
steam boilers, 6-76 

Printing plants, demand and load factors, 15—21 
steam consumed for heating, 11—14 
Private generating stations, 15-03 
Process steam, 15-03 
Processes, industrial, insulation, 3-54 
Producer-gas, 12—38 

air required for combustion, 12—39 

B.t.u. in explosive mixture, 12-39 

calorific intensity, 13—16 

clean, cost, 13—09 

cost of fuel, 13—07 

dust content, 13—13 

economics, 13-06 

flame propagation, 13-21 

flame temperature, 13-16, 13—19 

furnaces, 13—21 

heat factors, 13-07 

in products of combustion, 13-07 
beating value, 12-38 
inflammability limits, 13—21 
products of combustion, 13—20 
properties of gases in, 13—19 
quality, 13-07 
soot and tar content, 13-13 
tar removal, 13-14 

Producers, gas, 13-03 — 13-22; see Gas producers 
Profile drag, airplanes, 14-102 
lift, airplanes, 14—102 
Propagation, flame, speed of, 13-21 
Propane, heating value of, 4-05, 4-63 
ignition temperature, 4-66 
physical properties, 4-63, 10-14 
Propeller, propellers 

airplane, see Airplane propellers 
fans, 1-79 

shaft, automobile, 14-76 
thrust, airplanes, 14-110 
turbines, runner weight, 2-51 
type centrifugal pumps, 2-87 
Properties, air, 1-03 

ammonia-water solutions, 10—30 
diphenyl-oxide vapors, .5-17 
gases, 3—74 

of numbers, table, 17-25 
physical, refrigerants, 10—14 
saturated liquid, 5—10 
steam, 5-03 
vapors, 5-10 
superheated steam, 5-03 
Propylene, heating value of, 4-05 
Protecting tubes, thermocouple, 3-10, 3-14 
Protection, feeder circuits, 3-wire system, 15-48 
over -current, converters, 15—47 
generators, 15-47, 15-48 
balancer set, 15—48 
running, electric motors, 15-73 
Proving ground, automobile, 14-80 
Psychrometric chart, 11-52 
Public buildings, air velocities in heating sys- 
tem, 11-41 

fan outlet velocities for, 1—62 
inside temperatures, 11-03 
steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
Pulsating flow, effect on air meters, 1-27 
Pulsation, air, 1-27 
Pulsorneter, 2—77 

Pul v er iz ed-c oal, air req uired f or co mb ustion,4-3 1 
best fineness of pulverization, 4-30 
bin system, 4-28 
boiler furnaces, 6-86 — 6—89 
tests with. 16-14 
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Pulverized-coal, ( cont .) 
burners, 6-86, 6-87 
chimneys, 6-108 
coal pulverizers, 4-32 
combustion chamber temperature, 4-31 
downward firing, 6—87 
effect of increased excess air, 6-102 
explosion hazard, 4—36 
feeders, 6-88 
fire hazard, 36 
flame length, 6-86 
fly ash, 4r-37 

furnace, heat release rates, 6-88, 6-91 
volume, 6-91 
wall temperatures, 6-102 
heat liberation, 4r-31 
horizontal firing, 4—32 
ignition temperatures, 4-31 
incomplete combustion loss, 4r-10 
methods of fixing, 4-32 
primary air ratio, 6-87 
rate of combustion, 4r-31 
sampling, 4-30 
secondary air velocity, 6-86 
spontaneous combustion, 4—37 
standard sieve sizes, 4-30 
storage quantities, maximum, 4—37 
tangential firing, 4—32 
unit system, 4—28 
velocity of fall in furnace, 4-31 
of particles in furnace, 4r-30 
vertical firing, 4-32 
Pulverizers, coal, 4—32, 4—33 
Pump, pumps 

air chambers, 2-69 
air, condenser, 9—14 
air-lift, 2-74 

air pressure, 2-76 
capacity, 2-77 
efficiency, 2—75 
foot-pieces, 2-76 
friction losses, 2—74 
performance, 2-76 
submergence, 2-75 
tests, 2—76 

velocity of bubble rise, 2—76 
boiler-feed, 6-62, 8-81 
heat added by, 5-13 
brine, 10-40 
centrifugal, 2-79 — 2—94 
air washing service, 2-81 
alignment, 2-90 
axial flow, 2-87 
belt-driven, 2—93 

boiler feed, 2-81, 2-83, 2-86, 6-62, 6-83 

booster, 2—89 

capacity, 2-80 

characteristics, 2-80 

classification, 2—82 

condensate, 2—85, 8—81 

discharge pipes, 2—91 

drain piping, 2-92 

drainage, 2—87 

drives, 2-83 

drivers, 2—93 

efficiency, 16-43 

factors affecting, 2-81, 2-85 

failure to deliver water, 2—93 

fire, 2-89 

foot valve, 2-91 

foundations, 2-90 

gasoline lines, 2-88 

gear driven, 2-93 

general service, 2—81, 2-83, 2-84 


Pump, pumps, (cont.) 
centrifugal (cont.') 
gland piping, 2-92 
grouting, 2-91 
horsepower, 12—80 
hot well, 2—85 
impeller, 2-80, 2—83 
installation and operation, 2-90 
insufficient capacity or pressure, 2-93 
irrigation, 2-87 
jacket piping, 2-92 
locating, 2-90 
loss of water, 2-93 
losses, 2—79 

multi-stage, 2—82, 2-83 
nominal size, 2-82 
oil lines, 2—88 
overloading driver, 2—93 
packing, 2—92 
paper mill, 2-88 
pipe line, 2-87 
pit, 2-87 
priming, 2—92 
propeller type, 2-87 
refineries, 2—87 
screw type, 2-87 
sewage, 2—86 
specific speed, 2—80, 2—85 
sprinkler service, 2-81 
starting, 2-92 
stuffing box glands, 2-93 
suction lift, 2-83, 2-99 
piping, 2-91 
sump, 2-86 

system head curve, 2-81 
tank filling, 2—89 
test code, 16-40 

gages, 16—40 — 16-43 
theory, 2—79 
trouble location, 2—93 
turbine, 2-82 

-driven, 2-93, 2—94 
vaporizing liquid, 2—88 
velocity diagram, 2-79 
vibration, 2—93 
viscous liquid, 2-83, 2-88 
volatile liquid, 2-83 
volute, 2—82 
water Beal, 2—92 
Hp„ 16-43 

crank and flywheel, 2—67 
deep- well, 2-73, 2-89 
depth of suction, 2-66 
duplex, valve gear, 7-30 
duty of, 2-66 

feed, steam consumption, 11-26 

fire, 2-68, 2-89 

fittings, 2-69 

friction head, 2—66 

fuel, automobile engines, 14—70 

jet, 2-78 

liquor-, ammonia absorption system^ 10-34 
loss of head, 2-66 
mine, compressed air, 1—47 
oil, 4-55, 8—44 
piston, 2—65 
plunger, 2-65 
power, 2—71 
pressure, 2—65 
pulaometer, 2-77 
pumping engines, 2—65 — 2-94 
reciprocating, compressed air, 1—48 
rotary, 2—72, 16-43 
test code, 16—40 
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Pumps, pumps, ( cont .) 
screw, 2-73 

sinking, compressed air, 1—48 
steam, 2-65, 16-37 
boiler feed, 2—68, 2-69 
compound, 2-67 
cylinder size, 2-67 
discharge head def., 16-37 
duplex, 2-68 
duty, 16-37 
efficiency, 2-65, 16-39 
emergency, 2—68 
engine indicated Hp., 16-37 
estimated steam, 16—37 
general service, 2—68 
heat supplied, 16-37 
horsepower, 2-65, 16-37 
-jet air, 9-14 
leakage test, 16-37 
mean effective pressure, 2-67 
piston speed, 2-67 
single, 2-68 
slip, 2-65 
test codes, 16-36 
triple-expansion, 2-67, 2—71 
Underwriter fire, 2-68 
water Hp., 16-37 
suction head, 2—65, 16-37 
lift, 2-67, 16-37 
tank filling, 2-89 
thick liquid, 2-65 
total head, 2-65, 16-37 
turbine drive for, 8-10 
vacuum, 2—77 

for evaporators, 3-48 
valves, 2-68 
discs, 2-69 

velocity of water in suction and delivery 
pipes, 2-66 

Pumping by compressed air, 2-74 
engines, 2-70 

clearance volume, 7-13 
diagram factor, 7—10 

measurement of discharge by nozzles, 
2-27 

performance, 2-71 
Rankine cycle ratio, 7-20, 7—26 
steam consumption, 7—20, 7—26 
thermal efficiency, 7-20, 7—26 
level, air-lift pump, 2-74 
oil wells, gas engines for, 12-41 
Puncheon, 17—54 

Purchased power, electric, 15-03 — 15—20 
Purification of lubricating oil, 8-45 
Pyranol, 15-20 
Pyrites, specific heat, 3-20 
Pyrocell, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Pyrometer, pyrometers, calorimetric, 3—10 
contraction, 3-11 
Diesel engine, 12-21 
electrical resistance, 3—10 
fusible cone, 3-11 
gas, 3-10 

limitations of, 3-10 
optical, 3-10, 3—12 
radiation, 3-10, 3—11 
range of, 3—03 
resistance, 3-13 
selection, 3—10 
thermoelectric, 3-11, 3-13 
types of, 3—10 
Wedgwood, 3-1 1 

Pyrometric cones, 3—03, 3—15, 3-16 
Pyrometry, 3—10 — 3-15 


Quadruple-expansion engines, see Steam engines 
Quality factor, steam turbines, 8-59 
steam, determination, 5-18 
Quartz, expansion, 3-24 
specific heat, 3-20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Quench bend test, steam boiler material, 6-20 
Quintal, 17-54 

R 

Racing of steam engines, 7-41 
Racks, conduit intake, 2-12 
Radians, 17-44, 17-55 
Radiation, 3-26 

concentric cylinders, 3-33 
spheres, 3-33 

conditions other than standard, 11—10 
direct, condensation of, 11-22 
equivalent direct, 11-10 
from flames, 3-33, 13-20 
heat, 3—3 1 i 

law, Stefan-Boltzmann, 3-04, 3-32 
Wien-Planck, 3-04 
loss, steam piping, 11—26 
parallel planes, 3-33 
pyrometer, 3—10, 3-11 
solar, 3—33 

steam boiler, loss due to, 6-04 
calorimeters, 6—58 
Radiator, radiators 

automobile, heat dissipation from, 14-55 
cast-iron, volume, 11-29 
coefficient of heat emission, 11-11 
dimensions, 11-10 
direct, 11-09 

enclosed, heat emission, 11-11 
heat-emission, 11—11 
heating, 11—09 
rating, 11-10 

standard conditions, 11—10 
steel, volume, 11-29 
valve, 11-20, 11-25 
rating, 11-21 

Radio beacon, aircraft, 14—116 
sets, aircraft, 14-116 
Radium, melting point, 3—21 
Radius, hydraulic mean, 1-15, 2—14 
Rails, railroad, dimensions, 14-5 1 
Rail-car, gasoline-electric, 14-17 
Railroad, railroads 

air conditioned trains, 14—52 
brakes, efficiency, 14-44 
foundation rigging, 14-44 
cars, 14-53 
curves, 14-51, 14—52 
depots, demand and load factors, 15—21 
engineering, 14-03 — 14-53 
grades, 14-51 

mercury arc reetififers, 15^11 
rails, dimensions, 14-51 
tracks, 14-51 

trains, braking ratio, 14-44 

relative stopping distances, 14—43 
retardation of, 14-43 
steam, operating costs, 12-26 
streamlined, operating costs, 12—26 
velocity grades, 14-51 
Raised faces, pipe flanges, 5-45, 5-57 
Ralston’s classification of fuels, 4-09 
Ram, hydraulic, 2-78 
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Rank of various fuels, 4-08 
Rankin, e-cy cl e, 5—14, 8-12 

effect of increased pressure and temperature, 
5-15 

heat available, 5— IS 
ratio, 7-19, 7-20—7-26 
refrigeration, 10-22 
steam engine, 7-19 
Rankinizing indicator cards, 7-17 
Rape oil, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Rate of climb, airplanes, 14—111 
Rateau. supercharging system, 12-10 
Rated load current, 1 5—23 
Rating, ratings, 

A.C. generator exciters, 15-29 
A. C. generators, 15-23, 15-25, 15-27 
adjusted tonnage, trains, 14-05 
ammonia condensers, 10-38 
auto-transformers, 15-20 

battery charging motor-generator sets, 15—52 
blast heaters, 11—39 
circuit-breakers, air, 15—79 
oil, 15-07 

cubicle switchgear, 15-49 
D.C- generators, 15-31 
Diesel engine, 12-14 
heating boilers, 11-11,11—13 
motor-generator sets, 15-37 
potential transformers, 15-17 
pressure-temperature, pipe fittings, 5-28 
radiator valves, 11—21 
transformer, 15-10 
voltage, D.C. generators, 15-30 
Ratio, ratios 

air-fuel, automobile engines, 14—67, 14-92 
airplane aspect, 14-102, 14—103 
braking, locomotive, 14-44 
carbon-hydrogen, 4-47 

critical compression, Diesel engines, 12-37 
current transformer, 15—17 
cylinder, multi-stage engines, 7—16 
disc, airplanes, 14-106 
gap-chord, 14-103 
gear, automobiles, 14-82 
locomotive cylinder, 14-24 
mixture, automobile fuels, 14—69 
transformer, effect on parallel operation, 15— IS 
Raymond pulverizing mill, 4-32, 4-33 
Reactance, 15-64 
charts, 15—64 

-resistance relations, 15—66 
sub-transient, 15—64 
Reaction steam-turbines, 8—05 
blading, 8—19 

Reactions, thermo-chemical, gas producers, 
13-03 

Reagents required to treat feedwater, 6—72 
Rear-axle, automobile, 14-76 
lubrication, 14-77 
Reaumur thermometer, 3-04 
Receiver, air compressor, 1—50 
-separator, steam engine, 7—07 
steam engine, reheating, 7-25 
volume, compound engines, 7-17 
Reciprocals, table, 17-25 
Recirculation, furnace heating, 11-31 
Recommended practice, locomotive, 14-45 
Recompression in steam turbine blades, S— 17 
Recorders, temperature, 3-14 
Rectifier, ammonia absorption system, 10—33 
mercury arc, 15-41 
power, 15—40 
tungar, 15-42 

Reducers, pipe, dimensions, 5-44, 5—50, 5—54 


Reduction-gears, lubrication, 8—45 
steam turbine, 8—43 

Redwood viscosimeter, conversion factors, 4—57 
viscosity, 4^47 

Reed, vibration frequency, 8—35 
Re-entry steam turbine, 8—04; see Steam turbines 
Reference junction, correction factors, 3-13 
Refinery acid sludge, 4—45 
gas, 12-38, 12-39 
oil, pyrometers for, 3-10 
pumps, 2-87 
Reflectivity, 3—32 

Refractory cement, oil burning, 4—53 
Refractories, emissivity, 3-33 
thermal conductivity, 3-70 
Refrigerant, refrigerants 
expansion valves, 11—57 
heat transfer coefficients, 3-34 
physical properties, 10—14 
railroad car air conditioning, 14-53 
weight per ton refrigeration, 10—21 
Refrigerated goods, heat abstracted, 10—05 
refrigeration required, 10-05 
space required, 10—04 
Refrigerating effect, measure of, 10—03 

fluids, mean temperature difference, 10-10 
load, 10-04 

machines, ammonia, 10—25, 10-26 
compound vapor compressors, 10-23 
dense air, 10-12 
ice-making capacity, 10-43 
piping, heat transmission, 10—09 
plants, cost of city water for, 9—23 
demand and load factors, 15—21 
Refrigeration, 10-03 — 10-41 

ammonia-absorption machine, 10-29 

system, amount of liquid circulated, 10—31 
heat balance, 10-35 
heat of absorption, 10—31 
heat supplied generator, 10-32 
heat transfer, 10-33 
liquor concentration, 10—34 
liquor pump, 10—34 
liquor strength, 10-35 
machine design, 10-34 
machine performance, 10-34, 10—35 
steam required, 10-34, 10-35 
vapor temperatures, 10-34 
ammonia-calcium chloride absorption system, 
10-36 

-compression machine performance, 10—35 
machines, steam consumption, 10-35 
system, heat balance, 10-15 
condensers, 10-38 

evaporating coil, temperatures and pres- 
sures, 10—25 

superheated- and water vapor, relative 
weights, 10—32 
binary vapor systems, 10-23 
brine-circulating-system, 10-39 
brine solutions, 10—40 
brine specific gravity, 10-39 
continuous operations, 10-41 
machine rating, 10-40 
piping, 10-40 
pump size, 10-40 

quantity of brine circulated, 10-40 
tank size, 10-39 
3-pipe balanced system, 10-40 
carbon dioxide operating pressures, 10-15 
centrifugal vapor compressor, 10—2 4 
cold-air machines, 10-12,10-13 
combined systems, 10—23 
compound vapor compressors, 10-23 
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Refrigeration, ( cont .) 

compressor clearance capacity, 10-23 
cylinders, 10-24 
displacement, 10-13, 10-25 
mean effective pressure, 10—25 
volume control, 10-23 
cooling-tower, 10-38 
capacity required, 9—21 
cycle, 3—79 

Diesel engines for, 12-06 

direct expansion system, 10-40 

displacement per ton, 10—26 

dry compression, 10—25 

economic thickness of insulation, 3—62 

effect, 10—21 

efficiency of reciprocating compressors, 10-24 

horsepower per ton, 10-21, 10-26 

ice-making, 10-41 — 10—44 

insulation for, 3—54 

liquid velocity, 10—27 

machine rating conditions, 10-21 

media, 10—13 

methods of producing, 10-11 
pressure loss in piping, 10-27 
Rapkine cycle, 10—22 
required, cold-storage rooms, 10—07 
ice making, 10-42 
various purposes, 10-09 
silica-gel system, 10-35 
stage vapor compressors, 10—23 
standard ton, 10-03 
steam- jet-vacuum, 10—27 

condensing water required, 10—29 
efficiency, 10-29 
water evaporated, 10-28 
weight of steam, 10—28 
turbo vapor compressors, 10—24 
units of capacity, 10-03 
vapor compression cycle, 10-21 
cycle losses, 10-23 
cycle, heat-balance, 10-22 
machines, 10—13 
condensers, 10-36 

condensing surface area, 10-37 
dimensions, 10—37 
flooded, 10 — 38 
heat abstracted, 10-36 
rating, 1038 
types, 10-37 
water required, 10-36 
velocity, 10-27 
water vapor, 10—20 
weight of refrigerant, 10—21, 10-23 
wet compression, 10—27 
work of compression, 10—22, 10-27, 10-29 
Refrigerator coils, expansion in, 10—13 
Refrigerators, small, tests of, 10-08 
Refuse, combustible in, 16-12 
stokers, 6-83, 6—85 

loss due to unconsumed combustible, 6—04 
sugar cane fuel, 4—44 
wood, 4—42 

Regenerative air heater, 6—52 
cycle, 5-15, 8-13 
-reheating cycle, 8-13 
steam turbines, see Steam turbines 
Register, registers 

allowable air velocity, 11-41 

baseboard, 11-33 

flow of air through, 1—21 

furnace heating, free area, 11-33 

temperature, effect on heater capacity, 11-33 

ton, 17—54 

warm air, capacities and dimensions, 11-32 


Regulation, D.C. distribution, 15-66 
gas engines, 12-40 
hydraulic turbines, 2-54 
superheat, 6—46 
synchronous generators, 15-23 
voltage, 15-33 — 15-36 

mercury arc rectifiers, 15-42 
Regulators, voltage, see Voltage regulator 
Rehbock weir equation, 2-25 
Reheat factor, steam turbine, 8-75 
Reheater, pressure drop, 8—83 
superheaters, 6-45 
Reheating compressed air, 1-48 
cycle, 5—15, 8-13 

effect on heat consumption of turbines, 8-82 
gain due to, 8—83 

steam turbines, 8-82 ; see Steam turbines 
Relative humidity, 1-04, 11-51 

throughout North America, 9-17 
Relief-valves, hot-water heating, 11-29 
hydraulic- turbine, impulse, 2-64 
reaction, 2-57 

Repair costs, Diesel engines, 12-21 
Research Committee, Steam >702216, 8—15 
injection phenomena, Diesel engine, 12—09 
Reserve capacity, generating plants, 15-22 
Reservoirs, evaporation, from, 3-48 
Residences, inside temperatures, 11-03 
Resistance, air, see Air resistance 
airships, 14—118 
atmospheric, see Air resistance 
copper wire and cable, 15—71 
crushing, steel plate, 6-27 
electric circuits, 15-65 
fan-duct elbowB, 1-82 
fluid, of atmosphere, 14—99 
locomotive, 14-03, 14—05, 14-19 
parasite, airplanes. 14—104 
passenger cars, 14-04 
pyrometer, 3-10, 3-13 
-reactance relations, 15—66 
rolling, automobiles, 14-55 
thermal, 3-34 

train, 14—03; see Train resistance 
Resistivity, copper, 15-71 
Resonance, automobile engine torque, 14-58 
steam turbine foundation, 8—52 
Restaurants, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Resultant forces, automobile engines, 14-64, 

14- 65 

Resuperheating, 5-15 

Retaining wall, pressure of water on, 2-03 

Retardation, laws governing, 14—43 

Retorts, gas making, 4-67 

Return-mains, heating-system, 11-17 

Reuleaux valve diagram, 7-34 

Reversed operation, motor-generator sets, 

15- 38 

return system, hot- water heating, 11-29 
Reversible adiabatic, 3-74, 3-76, 5-14 
Reversing gear, Bteam engine, 7—40 
locomotive, 14-38 
Revolution counters, 16—03 
Reynolds number, 4-57 

airplanes, 14-104, 14-106 
flow of steam, 5-21 

Rheostat, field, A. C. generators, 15-23 
D.C. generators, 15-30 
switchboards, 15—44 
Rhodium, expansion, 3-24 
melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3—18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Riley coal pulverizer, 4—34 
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Ring, rings 

bus arrangement, 15—63 
cowling, 14-108 
dummy piston, 8-41 
-joint pipe flanges, 5—58, 5-59 
locomotive piston valve, 14-36 
piston, 7-43 

automobile, 14-59 
wear, 7—42 

seal, hydraulic turbines, 2—51 
squealer, 8-39 

stay, hydraulic turbines, 2—50 
Ringelmann, chart, 6-114 
Rinks, skating, refrigeration required, 10-00 
Risers, furnace heating, areas, 11—32 
heating systems, 11—23, 11-25, 11-28 
Rittinger’s law, 4—34 
Rivet, rivets 

distance, flat surfaces, steam boilers, 6—31 
iron, boiler, specifications, 6—21 
steam-boiler, 6—20, 6-30 
steel, specifications, 6—21 
strength in shear, 6-30 
Riveted joints, efficiency, 6-28 
pipe, friction coefficient, 2-20 
Riveting, steam boiler joints, 6-30 
Rix’s formula, flow of gas, 1-16 
Road, roads 

friction of automobile tires on, 14-55 
-tests, automobile, 14—80 — 14-84= 
control locomotives for, 14r-49 
Rock channels, flow of water, 2-19 
cork, thermal conductivity, 3-61 
drills, 1-34, 1-45 
salt, expansion, 3—24 
specific heat, 3—20 
thermal conductivity, 3-22 
wool, 3—61, 3— 6o 

Rod, connecting-, see Connecting-rod 
tail-, steam engine, 7—43 
Rolling resistance, automobiles, 14—55 
Roofs, heat transmission, 11-03, 11-06, 11-07 
insulation, 11-07 

Rooms, air changes per hour, 11—08 

cold-storage, refrigeration required, 10—07 
Rosebud coal, 14-09 
Rotary displacement blowers, 1-85 
pumps, 2-72 
ventilators, 11—48 

Rotors, steam turbines, 8-25 ; see Steam turbines 
Rubber, emissivity, 3—33 
expansion, 3-24 
specific heat, 3—20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Rubble channels, flow of water, 2—20 
Rubidium, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
specific heat, 3—18 

Run out, automobile propeller shafts, 14—76 
Runaway speed, hydraulic turbines, 2—50 
Runners, hydraulic turbines, 2-46 
Running lights, aircraft, 14—116 
Ruthenium, expansion, 3—24 
melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3—18 


St. Gothard tunnel experiments, 1-16 
Sabine and Culley experiments, flow of air, 1—18 
S.AE. test code, Diesel engine, 12-27 
Safes, insulation, 3—54 
Safety bar, locomotive, 14-39 
chains, locomotive, 14-40 
valves, 6-39 — 6—42 


Sal ammoniac, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Salamander, thermal conductivity, 3—61 
Salt, salts 

brine, properties, 10-40 
drying of, 3-49 

in solution, boiling temperatures, 3-22 
rock, expansion of, 3-24 
specific heat, 3—20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29 
titration, measurement of water flow, 2-28 
velocity measurement of water flow, 2—28 
Samarium, melting point, 3—21 
Sampling, ash, 16-12 
Sue-feas, 16—11 
nozzles, steam, 6—57 
pulverized coal, 4-30 
solid fuels, 16-09 
Sand, drying of, 3-49 

thermal conductivity, 3—29 
Sandstone, sliding angle, 4-25 
specific heat, 3—20 
thermal conductivity, 3—29, 3—61 
Sashes, window, air infiltration, 11-08 
Saturated air, 1-07, 11-51 
heat of liquid, 3-79 
liquid, entropy, 5-03 
properties, 5-03, 5—10 
mercury vapor, properties, 5-16 
steam, properties, 5-03 
vapor, 1—08, 5—10; see "Vapor, saturated 
Saturation, adiabatic, of air, 1 1—52 
point of vapors, 3-80 

Saw manufacture, demand andloadfactors, 15-21 
Sawdust, drying of, 3—49 
fuel, 4-43 
stokers for, 6-80 
thermal conductivity, 3-29, 3—61 
Saybolt viscosimeter, conversion factors, 4-57 
viscosity, 4-47 
Scale, scales 

deposits, fuel oil, 4—48 

effect and Reynolds number, 14—104, 14H06 
effect on heat transfer coefficient, 3-31 
in evaporators, 3-47 
locomotive, 14-53 

removal, Diesel-engine jackets, 12-20 
steam turbines, 8-25 
. steam boilers, 6—69 , 6-70 , 6-74 
temperature, 3-03 
thermal conductivity, 6-36 
thermodynamic temperature, 3—03 
Scavenger air blower, performance of, 12—28 
Scavenging, gas engines, 12-47 
Schools, air required for ventilation, 11-47 
fan. outlet velocities for, 1-62 
Schoolrooms, inside temperatures, 1 1—03 
Scotch boilers, 6-06 
Scott connection, transformer, 15—18 
Screen sizes, anthracite, 4—24 
coal grindability, 4-35 
switchboard, 15—46 

Screw manufacturing, demand and load factors^ 
15-21 

pump, 2-73 
pumping engine, 2-70 
Scour in canals, 2—22 
Scrubber, gas producers, 13-14 
steam, 6-60 

Sea-water, freezing point, 2-06 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
specific heat, 3—19 
Seal rings, hydraulic turbines, 2-51 
water, centrifugal pumps, 2—92 
weld pipe j oints, 5-29 
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Seamless boiler tubes, 5—39 
brass tubes, 2-34, 5-40 
copper tubes, 5-40 
steel pipe, 5-24, 5-26, 5-27 
tubes, 5-37 
tubing, 5-37, 5—38 
Seaplane, 14-98 

floats, 14-109, 14-116 
Seats, tube, bolding power, 6-38 
Secants, tables, 17—46, 17—49 
Secondary air, steam boiler furnaces, 6-77 
velocity, pulverized coal, 6-86 
Section modulus, hollow cylinder, 6-110 
Sedimentation, feedwater, 6-70 
Seed cleaners, demand and load factors, 15—21 
Seger cones, 3—15 
Segments of circle, 17-41, 17-43 
Selenium, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
expansion, 3-24 
specific heat, 3-18 

Semi-anthracite, analysis and beating value, 
4-14, 4-16 

combustion rate, steam boilers, 6—79 
stokers for, 6-81 

Serai-bituminous coal analysis and heating 
value, 4-16 

combustion rate, steam boilers, 6—79 
stokers for, 6-81 

Sensible beat, blastfurnace gas, 4-11 
dry gas, 13-06 
fuels, 4-10 

Separator, asb, efficiency, 4-37 
steam, 6-59 

Service demand availability factor, steam tur- 
bines, 8-56 

factor, D.C. generators, 15-30 

induction motor-generator sets, 15-36 
Sesqm-planes, 14—98 
Sewage pumps, centrifugal, 2-86 
pump-fittings for, 2—70 
pumping engines, 2—70 
Sewers segmental block, 2—37 
Shaft deflection, steam turbines, 8—36 
extension, Diesel engines, 12-21 
propeller, automobile, 14-76 
steam turbine, 8-36 
Shale, bituminous, sliding angle, 4—25 
oil, 4—63 

Shavings, burning of, 4—42 
thermal conductivity, 3-61 
Sheet lead, 2-35 

-metal gage, U. S. Std., 15-70 

manufacture, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Shell, condenser, 9—10 
Shell, steam boiler, 6—06 

allowable working pressures, 6-25 
-tube type ammonia condensers, 10-10, 
10-37 

Sherman and Kropf formula, beating value of 
gasoline, 16—45 
Shipping measure, 17-54 
ton, 17-54 

Shock absorber, aircraft, 14-116 
Shoe, crosshead, steam engine, 7-44 
Short-circuit, circuits, 1 5-63-— 15-65 
A.C. generators, 15-63 
limitation, 15—63 
magnitude, 15-63 
precautions, 15-65 
protection, 15—76 

Shrink fits, steam turbine discs, 8-34 
Shrouds, steam turbine blade, 8-23 
Shunt-wound D.C. generators, 15-31, 15-32 


Side-rods, locomotive, 14-24, 14-27, 14-28 
knuckle joints, 14-28, 14-29 
Side-thrust, piston, automobile engine, 14-64 
Sidereal day, 17-55 
Sieve sizes for pulverized coal, 4—30 
Sight feed lubrication, gas engines, 12-44 
Silica, heat conductivity, 3-70 
-gel system, refrigeration, 10-35 
properties, 6—66, 6-67 
Silicon carbide, heat conductivity, 3—70 
expansion, 3—24 
melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3—18 
Sil-O-Cel, heat conductivity, 3-71 
Silt, anthracite, 4-24 
in canals, 2-22 
Silver, absorptivity, 3-34 

boiling and melting points, 3-04, 3-21 
emissivity, 3-33 
expansion, 3—24 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Sines, tables, 17-46, 17-49 
Single-phase 
circuit, circuits 
inductance, 15-65 
neutral conductors, 15-77 
power loss, 15-66 
voltage regulation, 15-66 
distribution transformers, 15-11, 15-14 
lighting systems, 15—71 
motors, wire, fuse and switch data, 15—77 
systems, lightning arrester connections, 16-06 
transformers, 15-10 
wiring systems, 15-75 
single-stage air compressors, cost, 1-44 
compression, 1-30 

steam consumption, 1—42 
water required for cylinder jackets, 1-50 
Sinking pumps, compressed air, 1-48 
Siphon, 2-31 

setting, hydraulic turbines, 2-43 
ventilators, 11-48 
Sizing, solid fuels, 16-11 
Skating rinks, refrigeration required, 10-09 
Skin friction, airplanes, 14-104 
flow of water, 2-11, 2-14 
Skinner valve, 7-33 
slag, drying of, 3-49 
iron, latent heat, 3—23 
screen, steam boilers, 6—08 
-tap boiler furnaces, 6-97 
Slate, absorptivity, 3—34 
switchboard panels, 15—42 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
weight, 15—43 
Slide valves, 7—30, 7-31 
Sliding angles, coal and ores, 4-25 
Slip, pump, 2-65 

-stream effect, airplanes, 14-110 
Slippage efficiency, air compressors, l-4l' 
Slipper pressure, crosshead, 14-25 
Slope, hydraulic, flow of water, 2—1 1 
return mains, heating system, 11—17 
Slots, airplane, 14-103, 14-104 
Sludge, heating value, 4-45 
lubricating oil, 8-46 
refinery acid-, 4—45 
Sluice, discharge through, 2-09 
Smoke, 6-113 

prevention, 6—114 
Snow, thermal conductivity, 3—29 
weight, 2—06 
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Soap manufacturing demand and load factors, 
15-21 

Soda bottoms, 4r-45 

Sodium-aluminate, use in boiler -water, 6—74: 
-bicarbonate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
boiling and melting points, 3-21 
-carbonate, melting point, 3—21 
properties, 6-66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
use in boiler water, 6—74 
-chloride, melting point, 3-21 
properties, 6-66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
solutions, boiling point, 3—39 
expansion, 3—25 
specific heat, 3—19 
thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
specific heat, 3—19 
cyanide, pump fittings for, 2-70 
expansion, 3-24 

hydrate solution, boiling point, 3-22 
specific heat, 3—19 
hydroxide, properties, 6—66, 6-67 
hyposulphite, pump fittings for, 2—70 
latent heat, 3-23 
nitrate, properties, 6-66, 6-67 
-phosphate in boiler feedwater, 6-70 
in boiler water, 6—74 
-silicate, properties, 6—66, 6—67 
specific heat, 3—18 

sulphate equivalent, in feedwater, 6-68 
melting point, 3-21 
properties, 6-66, 6-67 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
-sodium-carbonate ratio, feedwater, 6-75 
solution, expansion, 3—25 
transition point, 3-04 
-sulphide, pump fittings for, 2—70 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Softening of water, 6-70 
Soil pressure, steel chimneys, 6-111 
thermal conductivity, 3—29, 3—61 
Solar day, 17-55 
heat flow, 11—54 
radiation, 3-33, 3-34 
Solid, solids 

concentration in steam, 6—58 
in feedwater, 6—65, 6—67, 6—69 
fuels, test code, 16—09 
thermal conductivity of, 3-29 
Solubility, oxygen, 2—06 
Solutions, ammonia, boiling point, 10—31 
properties, 10-30 
thermal conductivity, 3-27 
•Soot, fuel oil, 4r-48 
iu gas, 16-53 
in producer gas, 13-13 
Sour oil, 12-38 

Spacing, equivalent, electrical conductors, 15— 64 
Spark advance vs. power, automobile, 14—71 
-plug gap, automobiles, 14—71 
timing, automobile engines, 14— 87 
Specific density, gases, 16-54 
gravity, ace material in question 
heat, 3-18; see also material in question 
determination, 3—19 
gases, 3—19, 3—75 
instantaneous, 3—75 
liquids, 3-19 
mean, of gas, 3-75 
molal, 3-75 

molecular, gases, 13-19 
solids, 3—20 


Specific, ( cont .) 
heat, (cont.) 
vapors, 3—19 
water, 3—20 

speed, centrifugal pumps, 2—80, 2-85 
hydraulic turbines, 2-39, 2-61 
volume, compressed liquid water, 5-11 
gases, 3-76 
mercury vapor, 5-16 
petroleum products, 4-62 
saturated liquid, 5—10 
vapor, 5—10 

superheated steam, 5—11 
Specifications, see material in question 
Speculum metal, expansion of, 3—24 
Speed indicator, 16—04 
limit devices, 15-48 
measurements, 16-03, 16-30 
specific, hydraulic turbines, 2—39, 2-61 
Speedometer, fifth-wheel, 14—81 
Spermaceti, latent heat, 3—23 
melting point, 3-22 
Spheres, air resistance, 14-106 .. 
concentric, radiation between, 3—33 
hollow, heat flow, 3-56 
Spice mills, demand and load factors, 15—21 
Spillways, submerged, 2-23 
Spiral bevel gear drive, automobile, 14—76 
fatigue strength, 14-77 
riveted pipe, friction factor, 4—60 

weight and bursting strength, 2—33 
Splash lubrication, gas engines, 12-44 
Split system, beating and ventilating, 11-35, 
11-45 

Spontaneous combustion, coal, 4-26 
pulverized coal, 4-37 
Spot tests, gas producers, 16-52 
Spray, sprays 

bunker, brine, 10—07 
fuel, Diesel engines, 12—09 
nozzles, 9-24 
ponds, 9—24 
Spread firing, 6-78 
Spring, springs 

automobile, 14r-72 
valve, 14-60 
pipe support, 5-67 
ride, automobiles, 14—82 
safety valve, 6-40 
semi-elliptic, deflection, 14-73 
suspension, automobile, 14—78 
Sprinkler service, centrifugal pumps, 2—81 
Spruce, weight, 14—116 
Sputtering, fuel oil, 4-54 
Square, squares 
measure, 17—54 
pipes, flow of air, 1-20 
roots, table, 17-25 
table of, 17-25 
Stability, airplane, 14-113 
chimneys, 6—110 
Stacks; see also Chimneys 
furnace heating, 11-30 
air velocity in, 11—33 
sizes, 11-32 

Stage compression, air, 1-31 
efficiency, steam turbines, 8-74 
steam turbine, 8—04 
Standard, standards, air, 1-55, 1—84 
atmosphere, 14-99 

calorific value, illuminating gas, 4-69 
conditions, heating and ventilating, 11-10 
locomotive, 14-45 
temperature gradient, : 
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.anding level, air lift pump, 2—74 
iar-delta transformer connections, 16-17 
-star transformer connections, 16—17 
;arch, pump fittings for, 2-70 
barter, aircraft, 14-116 
automobile engine, 14-72 
fcarting pipe, hot-water heating, 11-29 
tate point, 6—13 
tatic draft, 6-104 
efficiency, centrifugal fans, 1—62 
tatical moment, radius of, 6-1 10 
■tay, stays 

crowfoot, steam, boilers, 6-31 
radial, locomotive boiler, 14-36 
rings, hydraulic turbines , 2-50 
rods, steam boilers, 6-33 
steam boiler, 6-32 
tubes, steam boiler, 6—34 
vanes, hydraulic turbines, 2—60 
Stayed surfaces, steam boilers, 6-30 
Staying, steam boiler heads, 6-31 
Stayholt, staybolts 
iron, specifications, 6-21 
locomotive boiler, 14-36 
steam-boiler, 6-32 
material, 6-20 
pitch, 6-31 

steel, specifications, 6-21 
Steam, 5-03 — 5-72 
accumulators, 8-09 
-atomizing oil burners, 4-50 
boiler, 6-03 — 6-114; see Steam-boilers, below 
-bronze, 6-45 

-chest bushing, locomotive, dimensions, 14—35 

Clausius cycle, 6—14 

consumed for heating buildings, 11-14 

consumption, see device in question 

cost of production, 4—12 

cycles, 5-14 

demand for peak loads, 8-12 
-diphenykmde cycle, plant performance, 
8-85 

effect of air in, on heat transfer, 3-34 
engine, 7-03 — 7—50; see Steam engine, below 
enthalpy, 5—03 
external work, 5—03 
film, thermal conductance, 6-47 
flow of,, see Flow of steam 
-generating-units, see Steam-boilers, below 
heat added as reheat, 5-19 
content, 9-06 
of evaporation, 5-03 
transmission to boiling water, 16-10 
-heating, 11-16 — 11—26; «ee Heating, steam 
instantaneous specific heat, 3-75 
jacketing, engines, 7—28 
-jet air pumps, 9-14, 9-15 
blowers, 1-87, 1-88 
exhausters, 1-87, 1-88 
humidification, 11—50 

-vacuum refrigeration, 10-27, see Refriger- 
ation 

latent heat, 5—03 
low-pressure process, 15—03 
mains, heating, 11-22, 11-23 
underground, insulation, 3-66 
mass flow, 6-47 

-mercury cycle, plant performance, 8-85 
moisture in, 6-56 — 6-60 
determination, 6-58 
effect on engine economy, 7—25 
equation of, 6-57 
molecular specific heat, 13—19 
most economical fuel, 4—13 


Steam, (cont.) 

nozzles, see Nozzles, steam 
Research Committee, 8-15 
-pipe, pipes, see also Pipe, Piping, Steam 
piping, Tubes , Tubing 
creep stresses, 5-31 
details, 5-61 
expansion, 5-30, 5-61 
bends, 5-63 
joints, 5-62 
stresses, 5-30 
flexibility, 5-30 
flow in, 5-20 

for various services, 5—24 
friction loss, 7-07 
gaskets, 5-45 

height of branch connections, 5-51 
joints, 5-28 

pressure drop in, 5-20, 11—22 
specifications, 5-24 
stresses, 5-30 
supports, 5—30 
temperatures, 3-65 
torsion in, 5-30 
velocity in, 5-21, 7-07 

piping, see also Pipe, Pipe fittings, Steam 
pipes, Tubes, Tubing 
allowable stress, 5-26 
code, 5-23 
classification, 5-23 
high temperature, dimensions, 5—27 
material, 5—23 
permissible creep rate, 8-84 
radiation loss, 11-26 
thickness, 5-23, 5-27 
valves and fittings, 5—23 
water hammer, 5—23 
Steam plant, blast furnace gas, 4-65 
insulation, 3—54 
cooling tower capacity, 9—19 
power, prime, 12-13 
properties of, 5-03 

below atmospheric pressure, 9-06 
pumps, 2-65 — 2-71; see Pumps, steam 
quality determination, 5-18 
Rankine cycle, 5—14 

heat available, 5—18 
rate, steam turbine, 8-62 
reheating cycle, 5-15 
required for extraction heating, 8—76 
steam-jet- vacuum refrigeration, 10-28 
to dry lumber, 3-53 
sampling nozzles, 6-57 
saturated, critical pressure, 8-13 
properties of, 5-03 
tables, 5-04 
vapor tension, 1-08 
velocity in pipes, 5-21 
scrubber, 6—00 
separators, 6-59 
shock, 8-15 

solids concentration, 6-58 
specific volume, 9—06 
strainers, 8—48 

superheated, critical pressure, 8—13 
enthalpy, 5—12 
entropy, 5-03 
properties of, 5-03 
specific volume, 5-11 
tables, 5—08 

temperature measurement, 16—13 
total heat, 5-12 
velocity in pipes, 5—21 
supersaturated, 5-17, 8-15 
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Steam, (cont.) 

supply, steam turbines, 8—25 
table, tables, 5-04—5-10 

Conference, International, 5-07 
corrections, 5-07 

pressures below atmosphere, 9-06 
superheated steam, 5-08 
tolerances, 5-07 
temperature of, 5-03 
thermal conductivity of, 3-27 
throttling effect, 5-18 
total heat, 5-03 

turbines, 8-03 — 8—88; see Steam turbines, 
below 

velocity through valve ports, 7—30 
viscosity, 5-20, 5-22 
volume of saturated liquid, 5—03 
weight of, 1—08, 5-04 
wire-drawing, 5-18 
Steam-boiler, boilers 

advances in practice, 6-06 
air heaters, 6-52 — 6-54, see Air heaters 
applications, 6-06 
A.S.M.E. code, 6-18 — 6-42 
Benson, 8—85 

blast-furnace gas, 6-10, 6-12 
fuel, 4-65 
blow-down, 6-76 
boiler water specifications, 6-67 
braces, 6-33 
material, 6-20 

braced and stayed surfaces, 6-30 — 6-35 
butt-strap, thickness, 6-26 
calorimeter, 6—56 
capacity, 4-10, 6-03 — 6-05 
blast-furnace gas, 6—12 
caustic embrittlement, 6—75 
central station, dimensions, 6-06 
efficiency, 6-16 

chimney, 6-104 — 6—113; see Chimneys 
gas temperatures, 6—104 
classification, 6-06 
construction, 6-18 — 6—42 
corrosion, 6—74 
critical pressure, 6-16 
cross pipes, 6—20 
crowfoot stays, 6-31 
crown bar stays, 6-34 
curved surfaces, staying, 6-31 
design, 6—05, 6-11 
dished heads, 6—35 
domes, 6—35 

door frame ring, material, 6—20 
doubling plate, 6—31 
draft, 6-104 

losses, 6-105, 6—106 
drum, drums, design, 6-24 
forged seamless, 6-26 
forgings, specifications, 6-21 
fusion- welded, 6-26, 6-30 
ligaments, 6-28 
efficiency, 6-26 
staying, 6-32 
steam separator, 6-59 
temperature stress, 6—26 
two-plate construction, 6—24 
economizers, 6—49 — 6-52; see Economizers 
effect of impure feedwater, 6-74 
efficiency, 6-03 — 6—05, 6-15 
blast-furnace gas, 6-12 
factors affecting, 6—03 
maximum, 6-06 
with preheated air, 4—08, 4—10 
with various coals, 4—10, 4—11 


Steam-boiler, boilers, (cont.) 
evaporation, 6—03, 6-06 
rates, 6—17 

excess air, rate of firing, radiation and 
emissivity relations, 4—22 
factors of safety, 6— 18, 6-24 
affecting efficiency, 6-03 
of evaporation, 6—03 
feed pumps, 6—62 
feeding, 6—61 — 6-65 

feedwater, 6-05, 6—65 — 6-76; see Feedwater 
heaters, 6—62 — 6—65; see Feedwater heaters 
fire-tube, 6-13 
draft loss, 6—108 
safety valves, 6—40 
tube thickness, 6—36 
fittings, 6-38 
flat surfaces, 6-30, 6—31 
flues, dimensions and weights, 5-39 
draft loss, 6-108 
foaming, 6-76 
forced circulation, 6—16 
furnace, furnaces, 6—77 — 6—104 
air apportionment, 6-78 
anthracite, 6-78 
arches, 6-95 
bare tube walls, 6—95 
bottoms, 6—97 
coefficient of emission, 6—99 
clinker belts, 6-94 
cold surfaces, 6-99 

combustion chamber, hand-fired boilers, 6~78 
rates, 6-79 
space required, 6—77 
details, 6—90 
draft loss, 6-108 
draft regulation, 6-78 
Dutch oven, 6-78 

effect of character of coal, 6-77, 6-102 
of fraction cold, 6-102 
energy input and output, 6-99 — 6—104 
excess air, 6-77 
fin-tube construction, 6—96 
forced draft, 6-109 
fraction cold, 6—91, 6—99 
gas burners, 6-88 
grate areas, 6-79 
bars, 6—79 

hand-fired grates, 6—78 
heat liberation, 4-31 

release rates, 6—88, 6—91 
transfer to walls, 6—99 
height for stokers, 6-82 
horizontal return tubular, 6—92, 6—93 
insulation, 6—100 
integral water- tube, 6-09 
length of flame , 6-77 
maximum allowable temperature, 6-91 
mechanical draft, 6-109 
mixing arches, 6—81 
oil burners, 6-89; see also Oil burners 
primary air, 6—77 

pulverized coal, 6—86 — 6—89; see also 

Pulverized coal 
secondary air, 6—77 

selection of combustion equipment, 6-77 
shaking grates, 6-79 
slag tap, 6-97 

solid refractory, heat release rates, 6—91 
steam-jet blower for, 1—88 
stokers, 6—79 — 6-86; see Stokers 
temperature limitations, 6—77 
thickness of coal bed, 6-78 
volume, 6-12, 6—91 
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Steam-boiler, boilers, (conf.) 
furnace, ( coni .) 

volume, effect on flame temperature, 6-103 
walls, 6-90, 6-92 — 6-97 
air-cooled, 6—94, 6—100 
air-cooled, manufacturers, 6-104 
bare plate, 6-95 
bonding, 6-94 
covered tube, 6-96 
beat losses through, 6-100 
integral-block-covered tube, 6-96 
jointless, monolithic, 6—92 
joints, 6-94 
metal, 6-95 

refractory-protected water-tube, 6-97 
sectionally supported, 6-95 
self supporting, 6-94 
temperature gradient, 6-100 
temperatures, 6—102 
underfeed stoker, 6-85 
water-cooled, 6—91, 6—95, 6—100, 6-101, 
6-104 

fusible plugs, 6-39 
fusion welding, 6-30 
gas friction, 6-05 
girder stays, 6-34 
grate, 6-78, 6—79 
areas, 6-79 
guarantees, 6-03 
hammer test, 6-30 
hand-fired, 6-13 
handholes, 6-39 
covers, 6—20 

head segments, staying, 6-31 
heat absorbed by direct radiation, 6-12 
balance, 16—19 
liberation, 4-31, 6-05 
losses, 6-04 

transfer coefficient, 3-34 
rate, 6—17 

heating, 11—11 — 11—16; see Heating boilers 
surface, measurement, 6—05 
horizoatal-retum-tubular, 6-13 
age limit, 6-24 
furnace, 6-92 
grate dimensions, 6—79 
height of setting, 6-82 
maximum evaporation, 6-17 
settings, 6-93 
suspension, 6—14 
weight, 6-14 
horsepower, 6-03 
hydrostatic tests, 6—27 
industrial, 6-08, 6-16 
injector, 6-61 
joints, 6-27 — 6-30 
efficiency, 6-28 
riveting, 6-30 
welded, 6-30 
lap-seam crack, 6—24 
ligaments, 6-28 
locomotive, evaporation, 6—17 
maintenance, 6—05 
make-up water, 6-73 
manholes, 6-39 
covers, 6—20 

marine, evaporation., 6-17 

oil-burning, heat release, 4-53 
material, 6—20 — 6-23 
quench bend test, 6—20 
specifications, 6—20 

maximum working pressure, 6-08, 6-24 
methods of firing, 6—78 
moisture in steam, 6-56 — 6-60 


Steam-boiler, "boilers, ( cont .) 
mud drums, material, 6-20 
oil burning, heat release, 4—53 
. old, pressures allowed, 6-24 
operating pressures, 6-06, 8-84 
performance, 6-16 
pipe connections, 6-39 
plate, thickness, 6—26 
priming, 6—76 
pyrometer for, 3-10 
radiation, 6—04 
rapidity of combustion, 6-03 
removal of gases from feedwater, 6—63 
rivets, material, 6—20 
safety-valve, 6—39 — 6-42 
discharge pipes, 6-42 
locomotive, 6—41 
superheater, 6—40 
scale formation, 6—69 
inhibition, 6—74 
prevention, 6-70 
thermal conductivity, 6-36 
Scotch marine, 6-06 
second hand, 6-22 
setting, height for stokers, 6—82 

horizontal-return-tubular, 6—13, 6-92, 6-93 
shaking grates, 6-79 
shells, 6-06 

allowable working stresses, 6-25 
fusion welded, 6—30 
slag screen, 6-08 

sodium sulphate-sodium carbonate ratio, 6-75 
stacks, 6—104 — 6—113; see Chimneys 
stay, stays, 6-32 
rods, 6-33 
Stresses in, 6-33 
tubes, 6-35 
staybolts, 6—32 
material, 6-20 
pitch, 6-31 
steam scrubber, 6—60 
separator, 6-59 
stokers, 6—79; see Stokers 
strains caused by cold feedwater, 6-63 
sulphate alkalinity ratio, 8—25 
superheaters, 6—42 — 6 — 49; see Superheaters 
test code, 16-13 
threaded openings, 6-39 
tube, tubes, 5—39, 6—35 
ends, 6 — 37 

holding power of expanded, 6-37 
holes, 6-37 

pressure allowed, 6-35 
seats, holding power, 6-38 
sheets, staying, 6—32 
specifications, 6-21 
temperature drop, 6-36 
temperature stress, 6-36 
types, 6-06 

units of capacity and efficiency, 6-03 
utilizing Diesel exhaust gases, 12-12 
wash-out holes and plugs, 6-39 
waste heat, 6—09, 6-55 
water-leg, materials, 6-20 
staybolt pitch, 6-31 
water-tube, 6-06 
draft loss, 6-108 
drum, staying, 6-32 
furnace walls, 6-92 
headers, 6-38 
height of setting, 6—82 
maximum evaporation, 6-17 
safety valves, 6-41 
small, 6—15 
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Steam-boiler, boilers, ( cont .) 

without natural circulation, 6—16 
working pressure, 6—24 
Steam-engine, engines, 7—03 — 7—50 
Allen reversing gear, 7-40 
valve, 7—37 

automatic, clearance volume, 7-13 
compound, cylinder ratio, 7—16 
overload factors, 7—12 
back pressure, 7-06 
balancing, 7-42 
bearings, hot, 7-41 
main, 7-44 

oil consumption, 7-48 
bleeder type, 7—04, 7—19 
brake horsepower, 7-06 
Buckeye, 7—38 
capacity of, 7-05 — 7-18 
characteristic properties, 7-03 
classification, 7—03 
clearance, 7-06, 7-12, 7-13 
piston, 7—43 

volume effect on economy, 7-23 
compound, capacity of, 7-15 
clearance volume, 7-13 
cross, ideal indicator card., 7-18 
cut-off at rated load, 7—12 
cylinder ratios, 7—16 
effect of load change, 7-25 
•of low-pressure cut-off, 7—17 
of superheat, 7—22 
of vacuum, 7-23 
indicator card, 7—17 
mean indicated pressure, 7-11, 7-15 
overload factors, 7—12 
Rankinizing indicator cards, 7-17 
ratio of piston displacements, 7—15 
receiver pressure, 7-16 
volume, 7—17 

steam consumption, 7-20,7-20 
tandem, ideal indicator card, 7—18 
thermal efficiency, 7—20, 7-26 
compression, 7—06, 7—13, 7—14, 7-23 
condenser leakage, 16-26 
condensing, 7-04 

compression pressure, 7-13 
cylinder ratios, 7-16 
overload factors, 7—12 
steam consumption, 7-29, 7-22, 7-26 
thermal efficiency, 7—20, 7-26 
connecting-rod, 7-44 
bolts, 7-45 
ends, 7-45 

Corliss, clearance volume, 7-13 
dimensions of parts, 7—44 
effect of superheat, 7-22 
frame, 7—46 

steam consumption, 7-20, 7-26 
velocities, 7—30 
thermal efficiency, 7—20, 7-26 
valve, 7—33 
cost, 7-48 
counterflow, 7—04 
crank-pins, 7-43, 7-44 
crosshead, 7—44 
-pins, 7—43, 7—44 
cut-off, 7-06, 7-12 
gears, variable, 7-36 
cylinder, 7-44, 7-45 

condensation, 7—20, 7-21 
efficiency, 7-19 
-heads, 7-45 
-oil consumption, 7-47 
wear, 7—42 


Steam-engine, engines, (cont.') 
defects, indicator cards for, 7—42 
depreciation, 7-4S 
diagram factor, 7-09 
direct-acting, valve gears, 7—30 
double eccentric, 7—12, 7—38 
D-slide valve, 7-32 
duoflow, 7—04, 7—13 
eccentric, 7-31, 7—45 
movable, 7-36 
economy, 7—19 — 7—29 
effect of back pressure, 7—22 
of friction, 7-28 
of initial steam pressure, 7—22 
of lap on steam distribution, 7-32 
of leakage, 7-24 
of load change, 7-25 
of superheat, 7-22 
of uni flow principle, 7-28 
of vacuum, 7-22 
efficiency, 7—19, 7-20 
exhaust velocity, 7—30 
expansion ratios, 7—13 
curve, construction, 7-13 
extraction, 7-04, 7—19 
final compression pressure, 7—13 
floor space, 7-15 
fly-wheel, 7-45 
foundation volume, 7-15 
4-valve, gears, 7—38 

clearance volume, 7—13 
cost of, 7-48 
effect of superheat, 7-22 
mean indicated pressure, 7—11 
steam consumption, 7-20, 7-26 
thermal efficiency, 7—20, 7-26 
frames, 7—45 
friction, 7-28 

-loss in steam pipe, 7-07 
gradual admission valve, 7—32 
guarantees, 7—19 
heat rate, 7—27 
hoisting, steam velocity, 7—30 
horsepower, 7—05 
indicated Hp., 16-27 
indicator-card, 7-07 — 7-09 
initial pressure, 7-06 
jacketed, 7-26, 7-28 
knocking in, 7-29, 7—42 
lap angle, 7-32 
lead-angle, 7-31 
leakage, effect of, 7—24 
load change, effect of, 7—25 
lineal advance, 7-32 
lubrication, 7^16 
marine, frame, 7-46 
pistons, 7-43 

mean effective pressure, 7—06, 7-09, 7—12 
mean indicated pressure, 7—1 1 
mechanical efficiency, 7—06, 7-28 
Meyer valve, 7—37 
modified hyperbolic diagram, 7-13 
moisture in steam, 7-25 
Mueller valve diagram, 7-34 
multi-stage, 7—04 
non-condensing, 7-04 

compression pressure, 7—13 
cylinder ratios, 7—16 
overload factors, 7-12 

steam consumption, 7—20, 7-22, 7—26, 11-26 
thermal efficiency, 7-20, 7—26 
oil separation, 7-48 
operating data, 7—41 — 7—43 
overload factors, 7-12 
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Steam-engine, (cont.) 
parts, 7-43—7-46 
proportions of, 7-44 
piston, pistons, 7-43, 7—44 
leakage, 16—26 
-ring, 7-42, 7-43 
-rods, 7—44 
-rod ends, 7-45 
speed, 7-07, 7-14 
piston-valve, 7-13, 7-32 
effect of superheat, 7-22 
steam consumption, 7-20, 7-26 
velocities, 7-30 
thermal efficiency, 7-20, 7—26 
poppet-valve, clearance volume, 7-13 
effect of superheat, 7-22 
gears, 7-39 
steam velocities, 7-30 
ports, 7-31 
area, 7-06 
pounding, 7-42 
pressure loss in cylinder, 7-07 
pumping, 7-13, 7—20, 7—26 

quadruple-expansion, 7-26 

quiet operation of, 7—29 
racing, 7-41 
radial valve gear, 7-41 
Rankine-cycle, 7—19 

ratios, 7—19, 7—20, 7—26 
receiver pressure, 7-16 
reheating, 7—25 
-separator volume, 7—07 
reciprocating parts, 7-45 
test code, 16-26 
regulation, 7-41 
relative efficiency, 7-19 
steam consumption, 7-22 
releasing-gear, 7—38 
overload factors, 7—12 
speeds, 7-15 

Reuleaux valve diagram, 7—34 
reversing gear, 7-40 
riding cut-off valve, 7—37 
rocking-valve, 7—32, 7—33 
clearance volume, 7-13 
dimensions, 7—30 
gears, 7-38 
steam velocities, 7-30 
rotary, 7-03 
rotative speed, 7-14 
selection of type, 7-49 
simple, 7—04 
cost of, 7—48 

cut-off, at rated load, 7-12 
effect of superheat, 7-22 
of vacuum, 7—23 
overload factors, 7-12 
steam consumption, 7—20, 7—26 
thermal efficiency, 7-20, 7—26 
single-valve, mean indicated pressures, 7—11 
Skinner valve, 7-33 
uniflow, 7-39 

slide-valve, valves, 7-31,7-32 
clearance volume, 7—13 
leakage, 7-24 
length of port, 7—30 
steam consumption, 7-20 
steam velocity, 7—30 
thermal efficiency, 7-20 
starting, 7—42 

steam consumption, 7-19, 7—20, 7—26, 16—27 
from indicator card, 7-21 
guarantees, 7-19 
distribution, effect of lap, 7—32 


Steam engine, (cont.) 
steam, (.cont.) 
jacketing, 7-24 

velocity through throttle, 7-07 
Stephenson reversing gear, 7-40 
Stumpf valve, 7-33 
superheat, effect of, 7—22 
Sweet valve diagram, 7~34 
tail-rods, 7-43 
tests, 7—50, 16-26 
triple-expansion, 7-18 

cut-off at rated load, 7-12 
cylinder ratio, 7-16 
effect of load change, 7—25 
of superheat, 7—22 
of vacuum, 7-23 
mean indicated pressure, 7-11 
overload factors, 7—12 
steam consumption, 7-20, 7-26 
thermal efficiency, 7—29, 7-26 
twin, 7-04 
uniflow, 7-04 

clearance volume, 7-23, 7—39 
compression pressure, 7-13 
cost of, 7—48 

cut-off at rated load, 7—12 
effect of load change, 7-25 
of superheat, 7-22 
of vacuum, 7-23 
initial condensation, 7-21 
juean indicated pressures, 7-11 
most economical mean effective pressure, 
7-12 

overload factors, 7—12 
principle, effect of, 7—28 
steam consumption, 7-20, 7-26 
velocities, 7-30 
thermal efficiency, 7—20, 7—26 
valve gears, 7—39 
vacuum, effect of, 7—22 
valve, Allen, 7—37 
Corliss, 7—33 

double ported, 7-33, 7—37 
D-slide, 7-32 

gear, 7-06, 7-25, 7-30—7-41; see Valve 
gears 

lap and lead, 7—31 
leakage, 16—26 
lifting, 7—33 
Meyer, 7—37 
opening area, 7—07 
poppet, 7—33 
setting, 7-42 

Walschaerts reversing gear, 7-41 
weight of, 7-15 
weight of flywheel, 7-15 
Willans law, 7-25 
wire-drawing, 7-25, 7—34 
wrist-pin, 7-44 
-plate, 7-38 

Zeuner valve diagram, 7-35 
Steam-turbine, turbines, 8-03 — 8—88 
accumulator, 8—09 
alignment, 8—39 
applications, 8-07, 8-19 
annulus area, maximum, 8—86 
velocity, 8—72 
area for steam flow, 8-23 
atmospheric exhaust, 8-51 
axial flow, 8-11 
balance pistons, 8-40, 8-41 
hearing, bearings, 8-42 

coefficient of friction, 8—43 
journal velocity, 8—43 
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Steam-turbine, turbines. ( cont .) 
bearing, bearings, (cont.) 
losses, 8 — 63 
lubrication, 8-43, 8-46 
pressures and temperatures, 8-43 
binary cycles, 8-85 
blade, blades, blading 
adjustment of, 8-23 
area through, 8—21 
Baumann, 8-86 
centrifugal force on, 8-23 
stress in, 8-22 
clearance, 8—24 
coefficient, 8-17, 8—25 
construction, 8-22 
corrosion, 8-23 
DeLaval, 8-22 
design, 8-19, 8-24 
dynamical thrust on, 8-19 
efficiency, 8-25 
energy loss in, 8—25 
entrance angles, 8—18, 8—22 
erosion, 8—23, 8—74 
failure, 8-23 
leakage loss, 8-21 
leaving angles, 8-18, 8-22 
length, 8-18, 8-24 
losses in, 8-17, 8-21 
low-pressure, 8-21 
material, 8-24 
Parsons, 8-20, 8-21, 8-22 
pitch of, 8-19 
reaction in, 8—19 
reaction type, gaging, 8-22 
recompression in, 8-17 
roots, 8-23 
shrouds, 8-23 
speeds, 8 — 24, 8—26, 8—37 
suction effect, 8-20 
tuning, 8—35 
ventilation loss, 8-35 
vibration, 8-22, 8—34 
warped , 8-21 
weight, 8—37 
width, 8-19 
bleeder, 8-09 

exhaust loss, 8—74 
leaving velocity loss, 8-74 
pressure control, 8—49 
selection of, 8-87 
steam extracted, 8-80 
bleeding, effect of, 8-76 
bolt temperatures, 8-50 
builders of, 8-11 
calculations, 8-69 
capacity, 8—85, 8—86 
carbon ring glands, 8—41 
carry over, 8—14 
casing, casings, 8-49 
bolts, 8-50 
diaphragm, 8-50 
glands, 8-42 

characteristic curves, 8—69 
characteristics, 8—10 
clearances, 8—06, 8-24 
shrouds, 8—23 
combination types, 8—11 
compound, 8-07 
condenser location, 8—53 
condensing, 8-08 

effect of pressure and vacuum, 8—61 
engine efficiency, 8-61, 8—63 
governors, 8-48 
performance, 8-61 


Steam-turbine, turbines, (coal) 
condition curve, 8—70 
efficiency, 8—74 
coolers, oil, 8-44 
correction factors, 8—57 
coupling, 8-39 
kilowatts, 8-71 
Curtis, 8-04, 8-10 
-Parsons, 8—06 
cumulative heat, 8—75 
cycles, 8-12 

Darrieus efficiency, 8-13 
DeLaval, 8-03, 8-05, 8-10 
details, 8-38 
diaphragms, 8-50 
glands, 8—42 
leakage loss, 8-63 
diphenyloxide-steam cycle, 8—85 
disc, discs 

critical speed, 8—34 
design, 8-26 
fits, 8-34 

losses, 8—35, 8—63, 8—74 
material, 8—26 

maximum working stress, 8-26 
permissible creep rate, 8—84 
b tresses, 8-26, 8-28 
thickness, 8-26 
tuning, 8—34 
vibration, 8-34, 8—35 
displacement loss, 8—36 
double flow, 8-07 
rotation, 8—07 
drains, 8-53 

drum rotors, stresses in, 8—36 
dummy packing, 8-40 
pistons, 8-40 
clearance, 8-41 
leakage, 8—40 
rings, 8-41 

dynamic balance, 8—37 
effect of pressure, temperature, vacuum, 
of moisture on economy, 8-82 
of vacuum with 4-stage heating, 8—78 
efficiency at wheel periphery, 8-25 
effect of age, 8—69 
effect of coal costs, 8-86 
effect of water temperature, 8-86 
engine, 8-58, 8-59 — 8-61, 8-63, 8-71 
internal, 8—74 
nozzle, 8—14 

and blade, 8-18 
ratio, S-59 
stage, 8—17 

end point calculation, S-74 
erection, 8—52 

estimate of performance, 8-71 
exhaust conditions, 8-84 
end diameter, 8-86 
losses, 8-63, 8-72 
opening area, 8-86 
outlet, 8-51 
piping, 8-53 
point, 8-72 
extraction, 8-08 
calculations, 8-76 

of steam extracted, 8—80 
engine efficiency, S-64 
evaporator, 8—81 

feed heater terminal difference, 8—79 
final feedwater temperatures, 8—77 
heat-consumption, 8-65 
reduction, 8-77 
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Steam-turbine, turbines, (cent) 
extraction, icontS) 

heating, steam required, 8—76 
location of heaters, 8-78 
operation of, 8-82 
plant layout, 8-81 
pressure drops to heater, 8—79 
selection of heaters, 8—78 
steam extracted, 8—80 
rate, 8—65 
test of, 8—64 
thermal efficiency, 8-65 
■ Fast flexible coupling, 8—39 

feed temperature correction factors, 8-58 
flange temperatures, 8—50 
flanges, permissible creep rate, 8—84 
floor area, 8-54, 8—87 
foundations, 8-51 
resonance, 8-52 
vibration, 8-52 
geared, 8-07 

condensing, engine efficiency , 8-62 
performance, 8—60 
generator air cooler, 8—81 
efficiency, 8-71 
glands, carbon ring, 8—41 
casing, 8—42 
diaphragm, 8—42 
labyrinth, 8-41 
losses, 8—63 
water, 8—42 

governor, governors, 8-46 
drive loss, 8-63 
oil operated, 8—48 
over-speed, 8—49 
guarantees, 8-57 
heat available for wort, 8—75 

consumption, 8—57, 8—59, 8—65, 8—84, 16-. 
extraction vs. non-extraction, 8-78 
with feedwater heating, 8—77 
with 4-stage heating, 8-78 
exchanger, 8—82 
-internal work ratio, 8-72 
supplied to condensers, 16-32 
transfer in oil coolers, 8—44 
helical flow, 8-64, 8-10 
high-pressure, 8-09 
hot water accumulators, 8—82 
idle blade leakage, 8-74 
impulse, 8—10 

advantages of, 8—07 
bearings, 8-42 
blade speeds, 8-26 
blading, 8-19 

construction, 8—22 
characteristics, 8-60 
discs, 8—26 

effect of bach pressure, 8—61 
of moisture, 8—60 
of superheat, 8-60 
of vacuum, 8-61 
exhaust end diameter, 8-86 
load factors, 8—60 
-reaction, 8—05, 8-11 

wheel-steam speed ratios, 8—06 
shaft diameters, 8—36 
steam consumption, 8-60 
thrust bearing, 8-38 
vs. reaction, 8-07 
wheel-steam speed ratio, 8—20 
increment loading, 8—86 
industrial, selection of, 8—87 
inlet pressure curve, 8-70 
inspection, 8-55 


Steam turbines, turbines, ( cont .) 
internal efficiency, 8—74 
kilowatts, 8—71 
isentropic heat drops, 8-58 
leakage, dummy piston, 8-40 
idle blade, S-74 
labyrinth gland, 8—41 
loss, 8-21 

leaving loss, 8—59, 8—63 

loss, effect on capacity, 8-86 
velocity loss, 8—72 
leveling, 8-52 
Ljungstrom, 8-07, 8—11 

disc packing leakage, 3-41 
load correction, 8—58 
factor, 8 — 86 
release, 8-49 
loading, 8-55 
loss, disc friction, 8—35 
displacement, 8—36 
distribution, 8—63 
leakage, 8-21 
mechanical, 8—63, 8—71 
ventilation, 8—35 
low-pressure, 8—09 
lubricating-oil, 8—45 
sludge, 8—46 
viscosity, 8—46 
lubrication, 8—44 
mercury, 8—87 

-steam cycle, plant performance, 8-85 
metals for high temperatures, 8-84 
mixed pressure, 8—09 
most efficient load, 8 — 46 
multi-cylinder, 8—07 
multi-stage, 8-10 
impulse, 8—04 

blade speeds, 8—26 
discs, 8-26 
heat drop, 8—05 
rotors, 8—25 

velocity diagrams, 8-18 
wheel-steam speed ratio, 8-05 
no-load steam consumption, 8-69 
non-condensing, 8-09 

effect of back pressure, 8-61 
of steam, pressure, 8-61 
engine efficiency, 8—59, 8-61 
performance, 8-59 
steam consumption, 11—26 
nozzle, nozzles, 8-13 

and blade efficiency, 8-18 
arc of wheel covered by, 8—16 
carry over, 8—14 
efficiency, 8—25 
energy loss in, 8—25 
-governing, 8-45 
losses, 8-14 
materials, 8—17 
pitch, 8—17 
total heat, 8-14 
velocity coefficient, 8—14 
velocity in, 8-14 
oil coolers, 8—44, 8—81 
piping, 8-44 
pump, 8-44 
required, 8-43 
reservoirs, 8—44 
oiling systems, 8-44 
operating characteristics, 8—08 

conditions, economic selection, 8—83 
data, 8—56 

pressures, 8—08, 8—83 
temperatures, 8—83 
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Steam-turbines, turbines, (coni.) 
operation, 8—54 
indicators, 8-56 
Parsons, 8-11 

axial blade pitch, 8-24 
coefficient, 8-59 
partial load corrections, 8-71 
period hours, 8-56 
performance, 8-56, 8-58, 8-62 
piping, 8-53, 8-54 
plant, cooling air, 8-54 

cooling tower charges, 9—23 
cost of city water, 9—23 
crane headroom, 8-54 
plant design, 8-53 
performance, 8-85 
pressure, 8-08 

correction factors, 8—58 
drop between extraction points and heater, 
8-79 

-regulating governors, 8-48 
quality factor, 8-59 
radial flow, 8-07 
Jlateau, 8-10 
reaction, 8-05 

advantages of, 8-08 
vs. impulse, 8—07 
reduction gear lubrication, 8-45 
gearing, 8-43 
re-entry, 8-04, 8-10 
blading, 8-20 
efficiency ratio, 8—60 
velocity diagram, 8-20 
regenerative, 8—08 
cycle, 8-13 
-reheating, 8-09 
-reheating cycle, 8-13 
reheat factor, 8—75 
reheating, 8-09, 8-82 
cycle, 8-13 

effect on economy, 8-83 
engine efficiencies, 8-84 
heat consumption, 8-82 
pressure drop, 8-83 

relation between throttle temperature, pres- 
sure, moisture in exhaust, 8-72 
rotor, rotors, 8-25, 8-36 
critical speeds, 8-38 
drum, 8-3,6 

forgings, specifications, 8-26 
steel for, 8-37 
stresses in, 8—36 
scale removal, 8-25 
selection of, 8-87 
self-contained, 8-08 

service demand availability factor, 8-56 
demand factor, 8—56 
shaft deflection, 8-36 
diameters, 8-36 
shrouds, 8-23 
shutting down, 8—55 
simple-impulse, S— 03, 8-10 
heat drop, 8-03 

ratio of wheel-steam speeds, 8—03 
single-cylinder, capacities, 8—07 
single-stage, non-condensing, performance 
8-59 

speeds, 8—12 
squealer rings, 8-39 
stage, 8-04 

efficiency, 8-17, S-74 
starting, 8—55 
station conditions, S-84 

copt, effect on efficiency, 8—86 


Steam-turbine, turbines, {cont.) 
steam-chest, S-49 
losses, 8-63 

steam conditions, 8— 08 
condition curve, 8—72 

consumption, 8—57, 8—58, 8—66 — 8—68, 

16-25, 16-26 
impingement angle, 8—17 
rate, 8-62, 8-65, 8-71 
seal losses, 8—63 
strainers, 8—48 
supply, 8-25 

velocity in pipe lines, 5-21 
superheat correction factors, 8—58 
synchronous condenser operation, 8-57 
temperatures, 8—08 
test code, 16—22 
data, 8 — 66 — 8—68 
tests, 8-62, 8-63, 8-64 
thermal efficiency, 8—59, 8—64, 8—65 
throttle governing, 8-46 
valves, 8—49 
throttling losses, 8-70 
thrust bearings, 8—38, 8—39 
total steam, 8-69 
types of, 8—03 
unit factors, 8-56 
vacua for, 8-08 

vacuum correction factors, 8—58 
effect on efficiency, 8—86 
valves, regulating, 8-48 
throttle, 8-49 

variable pressure operation, 8-85 
velocity-compounded, 8—04, 8-10 
-reaction, 8-11 
stage, 8-04, 8-10 
-type, blading for, 8-19 
work done, 8—20 
ventilation loss, 8—35 
warming up, 8—55 
water drainage grooves, 8—23 
seal losses, 8—63 
weights of, 8—87 
wetness at exhaust, 8—72 
wheel-steam speed ratios, 8—06, 8-20 
Willans line, 8—69 
work done by, 8—18, 8-20, 8-21 
Steaming economizer, 6—50 
Steel, absorptivity, 3—34 
bars, specifications, 6—21 

carbon, working stress at various tempera* 
tures, 6—24 

castings, specifications, 6—21 
chrome-vanadium, turbine discs, 8-26 
creep stress in, 8—84 
emissivity, 3—33, 3—58 
expansion, 3—24, 3-25 
firebox, specifications, 6-21 
flange, specifications, 6—21 
for steam-turbine blades, 8-24 
rotors, 8-37 

grades for seamless tubing, 5-37 
hardening, pyrometer for, 3—10 
Heating Boiler Institute, 11-13 
-melting, pyrometer for, 3-10 
pipe, see Pipe, steel 
plants, gas engines foT, 12-41 
plate, specification, 6—21 
rivet, specifications, 6-21 
stay bolt, specifications, 6—21 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
wire gage, 15-70 

Steering gear, automobile, 14^78 

Stef an-Bcltzmann radiation law, 3-04, 3-32 
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Stephenson reversing gear, 7-40 
valve gear, 14-38 
Stills, insulation, 3—54 

oil, waste gas temperatures, 6—55 
Stockalper’s experiments, flow of air, 1-16 
Stodola equations for disc stresses, 8-27 
Stoker, stokers, 6-79 — 6-86 
arch, 6-81, 6-82 
ash hoppers, 6—97 
boiler tests with, 16-14 
chain-grate, 6-81 
air leakage, 6-82 
. combustible in refuse, 6-83 
combustion rates, 6-83 
space, 6-81. 

fuel bed thickness, 6—82 
sizes, 6—82. 

heat release rate, 6-61 
height of setting, 6-82 
ignition rate, 6-82 
monthly efficiency, 6-83 
natural draft, 6—82 
operating results, 6-83 
operation, 6-82 d 
classification, 6—79 
double-inclined side-feed, 6-80 
excess air, 6-77 
locomotive, 14-38 
main tenance cost, 4—08 
manufacturers, 6-86 
overfeed, 6—80 

combustion rate, 6-80 
height of setting, 6-82 
inclined front feed, 6-80 
steam turbine drive for, 8—10 
traveling-grate, 6-81 
air leakage, 6—82 
combustion rates, 6—84 
space, 6-81 
forced draft, 6-83 
fuel bed thickness, 6-82 
sizes, 6-82 

heat release rate, 6-91 
maintenance cost, 6—84 
monthly efficiency, 6-84 
operation, 6—82 
underfeed, 6-80, 6-84 

combustible in refuse, 6—85 
combustion rate, 6-84, 6-86 
efficiency, 6-86 
excess air required, 6—86 
forced draft pressure, 6—86 
heat release rate, 6—91 
height of setting, 6—82 
multiple retort, 6-85 
operating conditions, 6—86 
power required, 6-86 
preheated air, 6-86 
water-cooled, 6-86 
Stone, measure of weight, 17-54 
Stone-cutters, demand and load factors, 15-21 
Stopers, air consumption, 1—46 
Stopping distance, automobiles, 14-73 
railroad trains, relative, 14—43 
vs. deceleration, automobile, 14—74 
time at various speeds, automobiles, 14-82 
Storage 

battery, batteries, 15—50 
aircraft, 14-116 
charging, 15—52 

circuit breaker requirements, 15—80 
constant potential charging, 15—51 
current requirements, 1 5—52 
Edison, 15-50 


Storage < cont .) 

battery, batteries, (cont.) 
floating charge, 15—53 
lead-acid, 15-50 
nickel-alkali, 15—50 
taper charging equipment, 15-51 
trickle charging rate, 15-53 
voltages, 15—51 
coal, underwater, 4-26 
cold-, 10-07; see Cold-storage 
fuel oil, 4-54 — 4-56 
pulverized coal, 4-37 
tanks, fuel-oil, specifications, 4-54 
Stores, air changes per hour, 11-08 
steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
Straighteners, flow of air, 16-67 
Strainers, oil, 4-55 
steam, 8-48 
Straw fuel, 4-43 

Stray load loss, D.C. generators, 15-30 
Streamline bodies, atmospheric resistance, 
14-106 
fan inlet, 1-57 
dow, 4-57 

friction factor, 4-58 
heat transfer coefficients, 3-31 
pulverized coal burners, 6—87 
trains, 14-18 

operating costs, 12-26 
Street locomotive stoker, 14-39 
Strength, fatigue-, spiral bevel gears, 14-77 
ultimate, rivets in shear, 6—30 
Stress, stresses 

at edge of unreinforced holes, 6-18 
automobile piston-pins, 14—66 
propeller shaft, 14-76 
bursting, 5—30 

centrifugal, steam turbine blades, 8-22 
connecting-rod, automobile engines, 14—66 
creep, steam pipes, 5-31 
superheater tubes, 6-43 
determination, piping systems, 5-31 
disc, H aerie’s method, 8—30 
expansion, piping, 5—30, 5—61 
guy wires, 6-112 
hoop, 5-30 

limiting, superheater tubes, 6—45 
locomotive boilers, 14—36 
parts, 1 4—24 — 1 4—27 
relief, fusion welded joints, 6-30 
pipe joints, 5—29 
stays and staybolts, 6—32 
steam engine frames, 7-46 
piping, 5—26, 5—30 
turbine discs, 8-26 
superheater tube, 6—45 
temperature, boiler tubes, 6-36 
-gradient, superheater tubes, 6-45 
Stroboscope, 16-05 
Strong automatic Diesel plant, 12—13 
Strontium nitrate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Structural steel fabrication, demand and load 
factors, 15—21 
Struts, airplanes, 14-106 
Stub feeder circuits, 15—62 
Stubs’ iron wire gage, 15-70 
steel wire gage, 15-70 
Stucco, convection coefficient, 3—30 
convection windage loss, 3—58 
Studs, effect on heat insulation, 3—59 
Stud-tube water-wall, heat transmission 6-101 
Stuffing box, centrifugal pump, 2 -Vd 
Stumpf valve, 7-33 
Subcooled water, 3-79 
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Submergence ratio, air lift pumps, 2-75 
Substation, substations, 15-04 
cables for, 15-68 
capacity, 15-04 
circuit breakers, 15-07 
departmental, 15-62 
equipment, 15-06 
location, 15—04 
metering equipment, 15-05 
ownership, 15-04 
transformer, 15—10, 15-11 
transformer capacity, 15—05 
Sub-transient reactance, 15-64 
Suction effect, steam turbine blading, 8-20 
gage, Bourdon, 16-40 
mercury Tj-tube, 16—41 
head, pumps, 2—65 

steam pumps, def., 16-37 
heaters, fuel oil, 4-55 
lift centrifugal pump, 2—90 
steam pumps, def., 16-37 
line, oil storage, 4-55 
pipe, pump, velocity of water, 2—66 
centrifugal pumps, 2-91 
pump, depth of, 2-66 
strainer, centrifugal pumps, 2-91 
Sugar, melting point, 3-22 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
Sulphate-alkalinity ratio of feedwater, 8-25 
scale, thermal conductivity, 6—36 
Sulphur, boiling and melting points, 3-04, 3-21 
dioxide, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
critical temperature and pressure, 3—80 
expansion, 3—25 
physical properties, 10-14 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
specific heat, 3—19, 10-14 
superheated, thermal properties, 10—18 
thermal conductivity of, 3-27, 3-28 
thermometric temperature range, 3—09 
. total-beat-entropy diagram, 10—18, 10-20 
’ expansion, 3—24 

heating value of, 4—05 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—1 8 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
water, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Sulphuric-acid, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
expansion, 3—25 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Sulzer system, dry-quenched coke, 4-41 

supercharging system, Diesel engines, 12-10 
Sump oil, automobile engines, 14-93 
pump, centrifugal, 2—86 
Sun effect, 11-54 

Supercharged airplane engines, 14-111, 14-112 
Supercharging, internal combustion engines, 
12-10 

Superfin heaters, 11—36 

Superheat correction factor, steam turbine, 8—58 
effect on engine economy, 7-22 
regulation of, 6—46 

Superheated ammonia and water vapor, rela- 
tive weights, 19—32 
steam, see Steam, superheated 
vapor, 3-80 

Superheater, superheaters 
convection, 6—43 

effect of feedwater temperature, 6—46 
gas temperatures, 6—47 
heating surface required, 6-47 
integral, 6-43 
interdeck, 6-43, 6—48 


Superheater, superheaters, ( coni .) 
locomotive, tests of, 14—46 
material, 6-20 

mean temperature difference, 6-45 

overdeck, 6-43, 6—46 

radiant, 6-43 

reheater, 6—45 

safety valves, 6—40, 6—46 

separately fired, 6—44 

temperature drop through steam film, 6—47 
tests, locomotive, 14-46 
tube, tubes 
alloy, 6—45 

permissible creep rate, 8-84 
pressure drop, 6-49 
stresses, 6—45 

thermal conductivity, 6—45 
thickness, 6-45 

Superheating calorimeter, 6—58 
fuel required, 6-48 
surface, locomotive boilers, 14—24 
Supersaturated steam, 5-17 
Supersaturation, 8-15 
effect of, 5—18 

Supports, pipe, 5—30, 5-61, 5-63 
Surface, surfaces 

and conduction effects, heat flow, 3-66 
bare, hot, heat losses, 3—63 
cold, insulation, 3-60 

prevention of condensation, 3—62 
condenser, 9-08 
tests, 16—31 

flame-exposed, heat transfer, 3-70 
flat iron, heat losses, 3-64 

prevention of condensation, 3—63 
heat flow to or from, 3—57 
loss from, 3-35 

horizontal, free convection, 3—58 
heat losses, 3-65 
hot, insulation of, 3-63 
metallic, emissivity, 3-33 
parallel, emissivity, 3-58 
plane, convection of, 3—29 
polished, emissivity, 3-33 
temperatures, heat insulation, 3-67, 3—68 
measurement of, 3—15 
vertical, condensation of vapors, 3-34 
free convection, 3—58 
Surge tanks, hydraulic turbines, 2-58 
Surveyor’s measure, 17-54 
Surveys, power factor, 15-57 
Suspension, front wheel, automobile, 14—78 
steam boilers, 6—14 
Sweet valve diagram, 7-34 
Swinging axle suspension, automobile, 14-79 
Switches, A.C. motors, 15-77 
disconnecting, 15—07 
horn-gap, 15-05 

Switchboard, switchboards, 15—42 — 15-50 
A.C., 15-44, 15-45 
balancer panels, 15-48 
bus bar capacity, 15—43 
bar spacing, 15—44 
sizes, 15-43 
D.C., 15-46, 15-47 
disconnecting switches, 15—45 
ebony- asbestos panel, 15-42 
equipment, heating, 15-44 
feeder panels, 15—43 
field rheostats, 15-44 
generator and feeder protection, 15-45 
generator panels, 15-43 
grille work end screens, 15-46 . 
ground detector equipment, 15-46 
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Switchboard, switchboards, (coni.) 
grounding, 15-42 
industrial, 15-46 
panel construction, 15-42 
devices, 15-43 
material, 15—42, 15-43 
standard sizes, 15-42 
weight, 15-44 
prices, 15-44 
swinging brackets, 15-45 
synchronizing equipment, 15—44 
watt-hour meter, 15—45 
Switchgear cubicle, 15-48 
Switch-houses, outdoor, 15—49, 15-50 
Symbols, heat transmission, 3-55 

heating and ventilating apparatus, 11-16 
Synchro-mesh transmission, 14-77 
Synchronizing bus, 15-63 

equipment, switchboards, 15—44 
power, A.C. generators, 15—26 
Synchronous condenser operation of steam 
turbines, 8-57 

condenser power factor correction, 15—59 
converter, 15—39 

circuit breaker requirements, 15-80 
parallel operation with motor-generators, 
15-38 

generators, 15-23, 15-25 
motors, available kva., 15-56 
cost of leading kva., 15-58 
power factor improvement by, 15-56 
torque variation, 15-55 
Syphon, Nicholson thermic, 14-39 
Syrup, pump fittings for, 2-70 
System curves, centrifugal fans, 1-69 
head curve, centrifugal pumps, 2-81 


Tables, circles, 17-25, 17-45 
logarithms, 17-05 — 17—24 
metric equivalents, 17—55 — 17—58 
powers and roots of numbers, 17—25 
reciprocals, 17-25 
steam, 5-04 — 5—10 
superheated steam, 5-08 
temperature conversion, 3—06 
trigonometric functions, 17-46 
weights and measures, 17-54 
Tachometers, 16-04, 16-45 
Tachoscope, 16-04 
Tail area, airplane, 14-114 
-rods, steam engine, 7—43 
water elevation, hydraulic turbines, 2-47 
Tailings, wax, 4-45 
Take-off distance, airplanes, 14-112 
Talc, drying, 3—49 
specific heat, 3—20 
Tallow, melting point, 3-22 
Tan bark fuel, 4-43 
bark, stokers for, 6—80 
liquor, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Tangents, tables, 17-46, 17-49 
Tank, tanks 

cylindrical, capacities, 17—51, 17-52 
day, Diesel engine, 12-17 
evaporation from, 3-48 
expansion, 11-29, 11-30 
connections, 11-27 
-filling pumps, 2-89 
freezing, 10-43, 10-44 
fuel-oil, 4-54 

glass, waste gas temperatures, 6—55 
heaters, fuel oil, 4-55 


Tank, tanks, Qcont.) 

-locomotive, cylinder ratios, 14—24 
oil, suction line, 4—55 
rectangular, capacity, 17—53 
surge, hydraulic turbines, 2-58 
Tannates in feedwater, 6-70 
Tantalum, melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Tap drills for pipe taps, 5-42 
Taper charging equipment, storage batteries, 
15-51 

locomotive keys, 14—35 
Tar, acid, 4—45 
coal, 4-63 

coke manufacture, 4—40 
dehydrated, 4—39 
distillation analyses, 4—38 
extractor, 13-14 
gas, 16—53 
oil, 4-63 

producer gas, 13-13 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
removal, producer gas, 13—14 
Tartaric-acid, 3—22 
T-connection, transformers, 15-18 
Tees, base, 5—46 

pipe, dimensions, 5—46 — 5-50, 5-54 
Tellurium, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
expansion, 3-24 t 
specific heat, 3-18 
Temper color temperatures, 3—16 
Temperature, temperatures 
absolute, 3—17, 3—73 
air, blast heating systems, 11-34 
effect on moisture content, 1-0 7 
warm air registers, 11-33 
ammonia evaporating coils, 10-25 
and humidity relations of air, 11-49 
automobile engine tests, 14-92 
average in various cities, 11-04 
bearing, 8-43 

boiling, salt solutions, 3—22 
brine, in ice making, 10—43 
carburetor, automobile engines, 14-67 
chimney, 6—104 

combustion chamber, pulverized coal, 4-31 
compression, Diesel engines, 12-08 
control, 3-14 

conversion formulas, 3-04 
tables, 3—06 

corrections, barometer, 16-07 
mercury columns, 16—07 
critical, gases, 3-80 
determination by color, 3—15 
dew-point, 11-51 
difference, evaporators, 3—38 
feed heaters, 8—79 
logarithmic mean, 3-36 
mean, refrigerating fluids, 10—10 
drop, boiler tubes, 6-36 
through steam film, 6-47 
due to burning carbon, 4—06 
effect on air density, 11-42 
on fan performance, 1-61 
on pressure loss, air in ducts, 11-40 
on suctioa lift, 2—67 
on weight of air, 1—06 
-entropy diagram, 3-74, 3-79 
diagram, water and steam, 5—13 
evaporator operating, 3-45 
exhaust; see Exhaust temperatur®"' 
final, Aero fin heaters, 11—38 
Vento heaters, 11-37 
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Temperature, temperatures, ( cont .) 
fire, 4-05 

flame, see Flame temperature 
fusion of ash., 4-27 

gasoline operating, automobile engines, 14-67 
gradient, boiler furnace walls, 6-100 
stress, superheater tube, 6—45 
ignition, see Ignition temperatures 
industrial furnace waste gases, 6-55 
inside of buildings, 11-03 
intake, compressed air, 1—49 
limitations, steam boiler furnaces, 6-77 
maximum, steam boiler furnaces, 6—91 
measurement, 3—03, 3-15 
oil, automobile engines, 14-61 
operating, steam turbine,, 8-83 
preheating, fuel oil, 4-56 
-pressure ratings, pipe fittings, 5-28 

-volume relations, reversible adiabatic, 
3-76 

rating, capacitors, 15-59 
recorders, 3—14 
reduction, 9—18 
rise, blast heaters, 11-37 

electric generators, 16—23, 15-27 
motor-generator sets, 15-36, 15-37 
transformers, 15-12 
scales, 3-03 
steam, 6-03 
pipe, 3—65 
-turbine, 8-08 

bolt and flange, 8—50 
stresses, boiler tubes, 6-36 
surface, heat insulation, 3—67, 3-68 
measurement of, 3-15 
temper colors, 3-16 
true, pyrometers, 3—11, 3-12 
-velocity relations, centrifugal fans, 1-61 
wet- and dry-bulb, 11—51 
Tender, locomotive, 14-41 
axle, dimensions, 14-27 

-box bearing pressures, 14—25 
Tennessee Valley Authority, hydraulic tur- 
bines, 2—44 
Test, tests 

automatic ventilators, 11—48 
automobile brake, 14—84 
engines, 14-84-— 14— 97 
rear axle gears, 14-77 
road, 14-80—14-84 
code, codes, 16-03 — 16—68 

centrifugal compressors and exhausters, 
16-60 
fans , 1-83 
pUmps, 16—46 

condensing apparatus, 16—31 

disc fans, 1-85 

feedwater heaters, 16-20 

gas producer, 16—50 

internal combustion engines, 16-44 

liquid fuels, 16-12 

propeller fans, 1—85 

reciprocating steam engines, 16—26 

rotary pumps, 16-40 

S.A.E., Diesel engines, 12-27 

solid fuels, 16—09 

steam boilers, 16-13 

-driven displacement pumps, 16-36 
-genera ting- units, 16-13 
-turbines, 16-22 

cold air refrigerating machines, 10-13 
Diesel engine, 12-15, 12-27 
engine, C.F.R., 14—68 
fan, 1-82 


Test codes, (cont.) 

hammer, steam boilers, 6-30 
hydraulic turbines, 2—54 
locomotive, 14-45 
set, variable frequency, 15—39 
small refrigerators, 10—08 
steam engine, 7—50, 16—26 
turbines, 8-62 — 86-8, 16—22 
turbidity, feedwater, 6-69 
Testing, oil burner tips, 4-51 
Textile mills, demand and load factors, 

15- 21 

Thallium, boiling and melting points, 3—21 
expansion, 3—24 
specific heat, 3-18 
Theaters, air conditioning, 11-60 
required for ventilation, 11-47 
demand and load factors, 15—21 
fan outlet velocities for, 1-62 
steam consumed for beating, 11-14 
Thermal capacity, 3—18 

conductance, conductivity, 3—34; see also 
mechanism or substance in question 
efficiency, internal combustion engines, 12—07, 

16- 49 

properties of substances; see substance in 
question 
resistance, 3-34 

Thermalifce, heat conductivity, 3—65 
Thermic syphon, 14—39 

Thermo-chemical reactions, gas producers, 
13-03 

Thermocouples, 3—13 
compensated, 3—15 
protection of, 3—14 

Thermodynamic, thermodynamics, 3-72 — 
3-80 

analysis, internal combustion engine cycles, 

. 12-07 

cycles, ideal, 3—78 
Diesel engines, 12-06 
first law,, 3—72 
second law, 3-73 
temperature scale, 3—03 
Thermoelectric pyrometer, 3-11, 3—13 
Thermometer, thermometers 
Bourdon tube, 3—03, 3-09 
calibration, 3-05 

fixed points for, 3-04 
Celsius, 3-04 
centigrade, 3-04 
constant-volume gas, 3—04 
expanding fluid, 3-05 
Fahrenheit, 3-04 
gas-filled, 3-10 
liquid-filled, 3—09 
liquid-in-glass, 3—03, 3—05 
mercurial, exposed stem correction, 3-05 
range and accuracy, 3—05 
Reaumur, 3-04 
resistance, range of, 3-03 
standard, 3—05 
time lag, 3-08 
vapor pressure, 3-09 
wells, 3—08 

Thermometry, 3-04 — 3-10 
Thermostats, automobile, 14—56 
Thermosyphon, 14-55 
Thomas electric air meter, 1—82 
Thorium, melting point, 3—21 
specific heat, 3-18 

Threaded openings, steam boilers, 6-39 
Threads, American standard pipe, 5-41 
pipe, 5—40 
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aree-cylinder locomotive, 14-24 
■halves powers, table, 17-25 
•phase A..C. generators, dimensions and 
weights, 15—28 
circuits, inductance, 15—65 
power loss, 15-66 
voltage regulation, 15-66 
diatributi oa-tr axis f oncers , 15-12, 15-16 
motor-gener at or sets, 15-38 

wire, fuse and switch data, 15-77 
systems, lightning arrester connections, 
15-06 

transformers, connections, 15—16 — -15-18 
motor circuits, 15-11 
phase-changing connections, 15—18 
substation, 15-11 
wiring systems, 15—75 

-stage compression, see Air compressors. 
Compression, air 

-wire circuits, jO.C, switchboards, 15-47 
feeder protection, 15-48 
transformers for, 15—12 
D.C. generators, 15-31 
distribution systems, conduits, L5-74 
generators, over-current protection, 15-4S 
wiring systems, 15-75 
Throttle pressure, def., 16-26 
measure meat, 16-30 
valves, steam turbines, 8-49 
steam velocity through, 7-07 
Throttling calorimeter, 6-56 
losses, steam turbine, 8—70 
steam, 5-18 
Thrust 

bearings, hydraulic turbines, 2—50 
Kingsbury, 8—39 
steam turbine, 8—38 

dynamical, on steam turbine blades, 8-19 
piston side-, automobile engines, 14-61 
propeller, airplanes, 14—110 
Thyrite lightning arresters, 15-05 
Tidal power, 2-31 
Tierce, 17-54 
Tile, absorptivity", 3-34 

heat conductance, 10-07, 11-05 
roof, heat conductance, 11-07 
Timber cord, 4-42 
Time measure, 17-55 
lag, thermo metric, 3-08 
Timing, automobile engine valves, 14-59 
spark, automobile engines, 14—87 
Tin, boiling and melting points, 3-04, 3-21 
emissivity, 3-33, 3—58 
expansion, 3-24 
latent heat, 3-23 

-lead-bismuth alloys, melting points, 3-21 
-lined lead pipe, 2—36 
pipe, friction coefficient, 2-21 
weight, 2-36 
specific heat, 3-18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
tubing, friction factor, 4—60 
Tip, oil burner, testing, 4-51 
r ^ speed, steam turbine, 8-24, 8-26 
Tires, coefficient of friction, 14—54 
Titanium, melting point, 3— 21 
specific heat, 3-18 
Toe-in, automobiles, 14—79 
Toilets, air required for ventilation, 11—47 
Tolerances, pipe fittings, 5— 42 
steam table, 5-07 

Toluene, boiling and melting point, 3-22 
heating value, 4-05 
thermal conductivity of. 3-28 


Toluene, (cord.) . 

thermometric temperature range, 3-09 
Toluol, boiling points 3-23 
latent heat, 3-23 
specific heat, 3—19 
thermometric working range, 3-05 
Ton, assay, 17-54 
-mile, automobile, 14—54 
Register, 17—54 
shipping, 17—54 
standard, refrigerating, 10-03 
Tonnage rating, adjusted, trains, 14-05 
Tool-om-eter, 1-24 
Topaz, expansion of, 3—24 
Torque, automobile engines, 24-64, 14-87 
-carrying capacity, automobile clutches, 
14-75 

full load, Diesel engines, 12-16 
-tube drive, 14-72, 14-76 
variation, electric motors, 15-54, 15-55 
Torsion, steam pipes, 5-30 
Torsional vibration, A.C. generators, 15—24 
automobile crank-shafts, 14—58 
Diesel engines, 12-1 6 
Total-heat, compressed liquid water, 5-12 
diphenyl-oxide vapor, 5-17 
dry and saturated air, 11-51 
-entropy diagram, 5-18 

ammonia, 10-15, 10-20 
carbon dioxide, 10-16, 10-20 
Freon, 10-20 

methyl chloride, 10-15, 10-20 
Bulphur dioxide, 10-18, 10-20 
evaporation, 3-20 
steam, 5-03 
in nozzles, 8—14 
liquids, 3-80 
mercury vapor, 5-16 
partially saturated air, 11-51 
steam, 5-03 

superheated steam, 5-12 
vapors, 3-80 

Towers, cooling, 9—16 — 9—23; see Cooling tower* 
Townend cowling, 14-108 
Tracks, railroad, 14-51 
Tractive effort, electric locomotives, 14—18 
force, compound locomotive, 14-06 
electric locomotives, 14-20 
locomotive, 14-05, 14-06, 14-08 
booster, 14-67 

resistance, electric locomotives, 14—19 
Tractor engines, fuel consumption, 12-25 
Trailer axle, locomotive, dimensions, 14-26 
-box bearing pressures, 14—25 
wheels, locomotive, 14-32 
Train, trains 
braking ratio, 14—44 
freight, curve resistance, 14—04 
gasoline-electric, 14—18 
light-weight, streamline, 14—18 
multiple-unit, train resistance, 14-19 
relative stopping distance, 14-43 
resistance, 14-03 — 14-05 
electric locomotives, 14-19 
freight, 14-03 
locomotive friction, 14-65 
multiple-unit trains, 14-19 
passenger, 14-03 
water-scooping, 14—05 
wind, 14-05 
retardation of, 14-43 
Transfer of Heat, see Heat Transfer 
Transformation., phase, transformer connec- 
tions, 15-18 
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Transformer, transformers, 15-10 — 15-20 
angular displacement, 15-18 
auto-, 15-19, 15-20 
prices, 15-20 

capacity, departmental substation, 15-62 
connections, 15—16 
cooling and insulating liquid, 15—20 
current, 15-14 
ratios, 15-17 

distribution, all-day efficiency, 15-62 
characteristics, 15-14 — 15-17 
construction, 15-13 
cost, 15-13 
ratings, 15-12 

impedance, effect on parallel operation, 15-19 
instrument, 15—13 
leads, cable for, 15-60 

operative and inoperative parallel connec- 
tions, 15-19 

parallel operation, 15—18 
polarity, 15-19 
potential, 15—13 
ratings, 15—17 
power, 15-10 

construction, 15-12 
cost, 15-12 

ratio, effect on parallel operation, 15-18 
single-phase distribution, 15—11 
temperature rise, 15-12 
3-phase distribution, 15-12 
3-wixe circuits, 15-12 
Transformation piece, fanTduct, 1—83 
Transmission, automobile, 14-77 
efficiency, 14-78 
vacuum-operated, 14—77 
compressed air, pressure loss, 1—22 
heat, 3-26 — 3-36, see Heat transfer 
Transportation, 14-03 — 14-118 
Trap rock, drying of, 3—49 
Trapezoidal weir, 2-25 
Traveling grate stokers, 6-81; see Stokers 
Trichloroethylene, physical properties, 10—14 
Trickle charging rates storage batteries, 15—53 
Trigonometrical functions, 17—46, 17—49 
Trimethyl-pea tane, reference fuel, 14-69 
Trip coil, connections, 15-09 
Triplanes, 14^98 

Triple-expansion engines, see Steam engines, 
triple-exp ansi on 
Troy weight, 17—54 
Truck axles, locomotive, 14r-26 

Diesel engine, operating record, 12—26 
locomotive, axle-box, 14—25 
Tube, tubes 

alloy, superheater, 6-45 
banks, convection in, 3-30 
boiler, 5-39 

dimensions, 6—37, 6—38 
permissible creep rate, 8—84 
specifications, 6—21 
brass, dimensions and weight, 5-40 
condenser, 9-09, 9-10, see Condenser tubes 
copper, allowable pressure in boilers, 6—36 
dimensions and weight, 5-40 
draft, hydraulic turbines, 2-53 
expanded, bolding power, 6—37 
fin-, 6-96 

forced convection in, 3-30 

photo-ele<Jtric, temperature measurement by, 
3-15 

seamless brass, weight, 2—34 
steel, allowable pressure, 6-36 

dimensions and weights, 5-37, 5-38 
physical properties, 5—37 


Tube, tubes, (sent.) 

sheets, condenser, 9—10 
short, flow of water through, 2—07 
spacing, condenser, 9-10 
stay, steam boilers, 6-35 
steel, allowable boiler pressure, 6—35 
stresses, superheater, 6-45 
superheater, permissible creep rate, 8—84 
pressure drop, 6-49 
thermal conductivity, 6—45 
wrought-iron, allowable boiler pressure, 6-36 
Tubing, block tin, 2—36 

brass and copper, allowable stress, 5-26 
commercial, 5-35 

copper, current-carrying capacity, 15—73 
dimensions, 15-73 

deoxidized copper, for water piping, 2-35 
finned, convection coefficient, 3-30 
f fiction factor, 4-60 
non-ferrous, specifications, 5—24 
Tubular air heater, 6-52 
Tun, liquid measure, 17—54 
Tungar rectifier, 15—42 

Tungsten, boiling and melting points, 3—04, 
3-21 

emissivity, 3—33 
specific heat, 3—18 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Tuning steam turbine blades and discs, 8-34, 
8-35 

Tunnels, friction coefficient, 2-21 
Turbidity tests, feedwater, 6-69 
Turbines, hydraulic, 2-38— -2-64; see Hydraulic 
turbines 

steam, 8-03 — 8-88; see Steam turbines 
Turbo-alternators, floor space required, 8-54 
governors, 8—48 

blowers, steam turbine drive, 8—10 
-compressor, refrigerating, 10—24 
generators, 15-27 

cooliDg air required, 8-54 
prices, 15—28 

synchronous condenser operation, 8—57 
test of, 8-63 

-locomotive, non-condensing, 14-14 
Turbulent burners, pulverized coal, <6-87 
flow, 4-57 

friction factor, 4—59 
heat transfer coefficients, 3—31 
Turning diameter, automobiles, 14-82 
Turpentine, boiling point, 3-23 
expansion, 3-25 
latent heat, 3—23 
pump fittings for, 2—70 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Twine mills, demand and load factors, 15—21 
Two-pipe heating systems, see Heating, steam 
-phase circuits, calculations, 15-67 

motors, wire, fuse and switch data, 15—77 
transformer connections, 15—18 
wiring systems, 15-75 

-stage air compression, see Air compression, 
Air compressors, Compressed air 
-wire distribution systems, conduits, 16^-74 
Type metal, expansion of, 3—24 

u 

Underfeed stokers, 6—84; see Stokers 
Underground pipe, insulation, 3—67 
steam mains, insulation, 3-66 
Underwater storage of coal, 4—26 
Underwriter fire-pumps, 2-68, 2—89 
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Uniflow engines, see Steam engines, uniflow 
locomotives, 14—14 
Unit, units 

heater, 11-09, 11-44, 11-45 
metric, 17-55 
of energy, 3-72 
of heat, 3-17 

of refrigeration capacity, 10-03 
operation factor, steam turbines, 8-50 
output factor, steam turbines, 8-56 
ventilator, 11—10, 11-45 

standard sheet gage, 15-70 

Weather Bureau, barometer readings, 16 05 
weather map, 16-06 

Unity capaoity factor, steam turbines, S-5b 
Universal calorimeter, 6-58 
gas constant, 3—75 
joints, 14-80 

Unwin formula, flow of air, 1-lb 

pressure loss in steam mams, 1 
Up-feed, hot-water heating systems, 11-^7, 
11-28 

Uranium, melting point, 3-21 

specific heat, 3— 18 na 

U-tube, mercury, equivalent readings, 16 08 
multipliers, 16-08 
water, equivalent reading, 16— uo 


Vacua, steam turbines, 8-08 

Vacuum breaker, condenser, 9-03 

correction factors, Bteam turbmeB, 8-58 
effect on engine economy, 7-23 
on turbine efficiency , 8-86 
heating system, 11-19; see Heating, steam 

in evaporators, 3-46 

influence on heat reduction, extraction heat- 
ing, 4-78 . . u 77 

-operated automobile transmission, 14-77 
pumps, 2-77 

for evaporators, 3—48 
refrigeration, 10-27; see Refrigeration 


Valve, valves ^ 

air pressure reduction hy, 1 
Allen, 7-37 
angle, 5—68, 5-69 
automobile engines, 14-59 


by-passea, 0 -/ 1 , „ „ 

cams, automobile engine, 14-60, 14-86 

Caprotti, 14-38 . 

centrifugal injection, Diesel engines, 12-09 
conduit, eddy losses, 2-13 


clack, 2—78 
Corliss, 7-30, 7-33 
cross, 5—68, 5-69 
diagrams, 7-34, 7-36 
disc, pump, 2-69 

double-ported, steam engine, 7-37 
D-slide, 7-32 
gate, 5-70 — 5-72 

gear, gears . _ __ 

crank-and-fiy wheel engine, 7-db 
diagrams, 7-33 — -7—41 
direct-acting engines, 7-30 
double eccentric, 7-40 
4-valve, non-releasing, 7-38 
locomotive, 14—38 
poppet, 7—30, 7-39 
radial, 7-41 
releasing, 7-38 
reversing, 7-40 
rocking, 7—38 


Valve, valves, (coni.) 
gear, gears, (cont.) 

steam-engine, 7-06, 7-30, 7 41 
friction, 7-28 
•uniflow engines, 7-39 
globe, dimensions, 5-68, 5-69 
gradual admission, steam engine, 7 32 
high-temperature, high-pressure, £M36— 5-68 
inlet, uniflow engine, 7-39 
lap, 7-31 

leakage, piston, 7-24, 14-49 

^automobile engine, 14^60 

diagrams, automobile engines, 14-85 
Diesel engines, 12-34 
lifting, locomotive, 14-38 
steam engine, 7-33 

loss of head, 2-66 . Ra 

mechanism, automobile engines, 14-59 
Meyer, steam engine, 7-37 
non-return, 5-72 
opening area, steam engine, 7-07 
■nine length equivalent to, 1-21 
piston, steam engine, 7—24, 7—30, 7—32 
poppet, 7—30, 7—33, 7-39 
locomotive, 14-38 
pump, 2—68 

radiator, 11 — 20, 11—21, 11—25 
refrigerant expansion, 11-57 
regulating, steam turbines, 8-48 
relief, hot-water heating, 11-29 
hydraulic turbines, 2-57, 2—64 
resistance to steam flow, 5-22 
riding cut-off, 7—37 
ring, locomotive, 14—36 
rocking, 7-30, 7—32, 7—33 
safety, 6—39 — 6—42 
setting, steam engine, 7-42 
Skinner, 7-33 
slide, 7-31 

sliding, steam engine, 7-32 
springs, automobile, 14—60 
steam, 5—23 

heating, resistance of, 11-23 
Stumpf, 7-33 

throttle, steam velocity through, 7-U7 
timing, Diesel engine, 12-32, 12-34 
vacuum steam heating, 11-19 
wear, Diesel engines, 12-32 
Van Stone joint, 5-61, 5-64 
Vanadium, melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3—18 

Vanes, centrifugal pumps, losses, 2-79 
fan inlet, 1—57 
guide, flow of air, 16—67 

V, nlic t.iirbines. 2—50 


Vapor, vapors 

binary-, cycle, 5-15 

-compression cycle, heat balance, 10-22 
refrigeration, 10—21, 10-23 
refrigerating machines, 10-13 
compressor, refrigeration, 10-23, 10-24 
condensation of, 3-34 

condensers, refrigeration, see Refrigeration 
critical Btate, 3-80 
def., 3-79 

diphenyl-oxide, properties, 5-17 
enthalpy, 3-80 
-gas mixtures, 3—77 

heating system, 11-19; see Heating, steam 
lock, automobile engines, 14-67 
mercury, 5-16 

-pressure thermometers, 3—09 
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Vapor, vapors, ( cont .) 

saturated, and air mixtures, 1-08, 1-10 
entropy, 5—00 
latent heat, 1-08 
pressure of, 1-08 
properties, 5-10 
volume and weight, 1—08, 1-10 
saturation point, 3-80 
superheated, 3-80 

temperatures, ammonia, absorption system, 
10-34 

tension, 1-08, 1-10 
water, expansion of, 3-25 
tension of, 1—08, 1-10 
weight in air mixtures, 11—51 
Vaporization, fuel, effect on combustion, Diesel 
. engines, 12-09 
latent heat of, 3-20, 3-23, 3-79 
of liquid, 10-21 

Vaporizing liquids, centrifugal pumps for, 2-88 
Variable-frequency alternating current, 15-38 
-resistance charging, storage batteries, 15—50 
Varnish, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Varnished-cambric-insulated cable, 15-68 
Vaseline, thermal conductivity, 3—28 
Vaults, fur storage, refrigeration required, 10-09 
insulation, 3—54 
Vegetable, vegetables 
oil, 4-63 

specific heat, 10-06 
storage, humidity, 10-06 
storage temperatures, 10-04, 10-06 
Vehicles, automotive, 14—54 — 14—97; ace Auto- 
mobiles 

Velocity, velocities 
acoustic, 3-78 
air, by anemometer, 1-21 
coefficient, steam turbine nozzles, 8-14 
critical, flow of water, 2-10 
fluid flow, 4—57 

steam turbines, 8-18, 8-19, 8-21 
gas, automobile engines, 14—60 
grades, railroad, 14-51 
head, flow of water, 2-11 
method, duct system design, 11-4=0 
metric equivalents, 17—57 
outlet, centrifugal fans, 1-62 
permissible, in canals, 2-22 
piston, see Piston speed 
-pressure relations of air, 1—61 
steam in pipes, 5-21, 7-07 
in valves and ports, 7—30 
in turbine nozzles, 8—14 
Vena contracts, 2—08 
Ventilating fans, disd 1—79, 1-80 
Ventilation, 11-47 
air filters, 1 1-50 
automobile crank-case, 14—58 
carbon dioxide in air, 11-48 
causes of air vitiation, 1 1-49 
distribution of air, 11—48 
dust, 11-49 
filters, 11-50 

effect of vitiated air, 11—48 
formulas for air flow, 1-18 
humidity -temperature relations, 11-49 
laws, 11—47 

losses, steam turbine, 8-35 
requirements, 11—35, 11—47, 11-49 
steam-jet blower for, 1—88 
systems of, 11-47 

Ventilators, air velocities through, 11—48 
tests, 11-48 
unit, 11—10, 11-45 


Vento heaters, final temperature© and conden- 
sation, 11-37 

friction of air through, 11-42 
Venturi meter, 2-27 
-type gas burners, 6—89 
Versed sines, tables, 17-46, 17-49 
Vertical surfaces, free convection, 5 
Vessels, unpiexced, factor of safety, 6—18 
Vibration, automobile crank-shafts, 14-58 
centrifugal pumps, 2~93 
frequency of reed, 8-35 
penstock, 2—60 

steam-turbine blading, 8-22, 8-34 
disc, 8-34, 8-35 
foundations, 8—52 
tachometers, 16-05 
torsional, A.C. generators, 15—24 
Diesel engines, 12-16 
Vinegar, pump fittings for, 2-70 
Viscosimeter readings, conversion factors, 
4-57 

Viscosity, absolute, def., 4-56 
coal tar, 4—63 
conversion table, 4—47 
def., 4-56 

Diesel fuel oil, 12-37 
Engler, 4-47 
fuel oil, 4-46 
kerosene, 4-62 
kinematic, def., 4r-57 
lubricating oil, 8-46 
Redwood, 4-47 
relative, def., 4-57 
Saybolt, 4—47 
steam,. 5-20, 5—22 
variation with temperature, 4-57 
Viscous flow, 4-57 

heat transfer coefficients, 3—31 
liquid, centrifugal pumps for, 2—83, 2-88 
Vitiation, air, causes of, 11—49 
Vitrified clay pipe, 2-37 
Vitriol, pump fittings for, 2-70 
V-notch weir, 2-25 

Volatile liquid, centrifugal pumps for, 2—83 
matter, coal, 4-15, 13-04 
Volt-ampere-hour meters, 15—60 
Voltage, voltages 

automobile electrical systems, 14—72 
control, synchronous converters, 15-39 
conversion, 15-36 
drop, effect of power factor, 15-54 
feeder circuits, 15—61 
power distribution, 15-65 
wire sizes for distance, 15—75 
effective, synchronous converters, 15—39 
industrial, 15—04 
-kva.-current relations, 15—65 
primary, power distribution system, 15—60 
public utility line, 15—04 
range, capacitors, 15-59 
rating, electric generators, 15-27, 15—30 
motor-generator sets, 15-36 
regulation, 15-33 — 15-36 

electric generators, 15-23, 15-34, 15—35 
effect of poor, 15—54 
induction feeder, 15-35 
mercury arc rectifiers, 15—42 
single-phase circuits, 15-66 
3-phase circuits, 15-66 
regulator, A.C. generator, direct-acting field* 
rheostat, 15—34 
exciter field rheostat, 15-34 
induction feeder, 15-36 
vibrating contact, 15—34 
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Voltage, (cont.) 

Tegulator, weight, 15-36 

secondary, power distribution systems, 15— CO 
storage batteries, 15-51 
charging, 15—50 

variation, feeder circuits, 15—61 
Volume, air, 3—17, 11-42 
combustion-, fuel oil, 4—53 
humid, 3—51 

internal, radiators, 11-29 
measures of, 17-54 

metric equivalents, 17—56 
perfect gas, 3—74 

rate, centrifugal compressors, 16-61 
saturated vapor, 1-08 
specific, compressed liquid water, 5-11 
gases, 3-76 
mercury vapor, 5—16 
saturated liquid, 5—10 
saturated vapor, 5—10 
steam boiler furnaces, 6-91 
water, 2—03 

Volumetric efficiency, air compressors, 1-40 
automobile engines, 14—92, 14—96 
centrifugal fans, 1—62 
Diesel engine, def., 12—06 
Volute pump, 2—82 
Vulcanite, expansion of, 3—24 
specific heat, 3-20 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 

w 

Wall, walls 

air-cooled, furnace, 6—94, 6—100 
brick, see Brick walls 

building, calculation of heat transmission, 
11-05 

clapboard frame, heat conductance, 11—06 
cold-storage, design, 10—06 
fin-tube, furnace, heat absorption, 6-101 
firebrick, heat losses through, 6-100 
furnace, heat content of, 3—71 
heat loss through, 3-71, 6—100 
heat transmission, 11—03 

transmission coefficient, 10—07 
insulated, heat transmission, 10-06 
prevention of condensation, 3—63 
refractory-protected, water-tube furnace, 
6-97 

retaining, pressure of water on, 2-03 
sectionally supported, air-cooled furnace, 
6-95 

steam boiler furnace, 6—90—6—97 
stone, heat transmission, 11—05 
stud-tube water-, heat transmission, 6—101 
water-cooled, furnace, 6—95, 6—100 
Walnut, expansion, 3-24 

heating value and weight, 4-42 
Walschaerts gear, 7-41, 14-38 
Warehouses, steam consumed for heating, 11-14 
Warm air heating, see Heating, furnace 
Wash oil, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Washburn & Moen gage, 15—70 
Washer, air, 11-52 

centrifugal pumps, 2—81 
dehumidfying, 11-55 
humidifying efficiency, 11-52 
gas, 13-14 

Wash-out holes and plugs, 6-39 
Washroom equipment, aircraft, 14-116 
Waste, wastes 
fuel, 15-03 

gas, temperatures, industrial furnaces, 6— 5f 


Waste, wastes, (conf.) 
heat, 15—03 

boilers, 6-09, 6-55 
oil refining, 4-45 
Water, 2-03—2-94 

absorption of gases, 3-80 
A.P.I. gravity, 4-46 
area of jet, 2—07 

automobile cooling, specific heat, 14—55 
boiling point, 1-04, 2—05 

heat transmission from steam, 10-10 
leveling by, 1—04 
point at various pressures, 3-22 
column corrections, 16—08 

height vs. pressure per sq. in., 1-61 
multipliers, 16-08 

comparative heads and pressures, 2-05 
compressed liquid, 5—11, 5—12 
compressibility, 2-06 
condensing, 9-08 
consumption, locomotives, 14r-45 
per ton of ice made, 10-44 
convection in, 3—29 
cooling, see Cooling water 
critical pressure, 3-80 
state, 5—14 

discharge from orifice, 2—07 
-drainage grooves, steam turbine, 8-23 
drinking, refrigeration required, 10-09 
equivalent pressures, 2-05 
evaporated in cooling towers, 9-21 
in drying* 3-51 
expansion, 2-03, 11—29 
in freezing, 2—06 
flow of, see Plow of Water 
flowing, heat transfer coefficient, 3-31 
freezing point, 2-06 
friction loss, air coolers, 11-59 
gage, 16-43 

gage reading, fan test, 1-82 
—gas, 4—67, 4—68 

air required for combustion, 12—39 
B.t.u. in expLosive mixture, 12-39 
carburetted, 4—68 
plant, efficiency, 4-69 
operation, 4—69 
space required, 4—71 
hammer, 2—22, 5—23 
hard, treatment, 12—19 
head, 2-03 

heat transfer coefficients in, 3—29 
units in, 2-04 

Ep., hydraulic turbines, 2-54 
steam pumps, 16—37 
instantaneous specific heat, 3—75 
jacket-automobile, 14-58 
latent heat , internal, 5—03 
of evaporation, 5-03 
of fusion, 2-06 
-leg, steam boilers, 6-20 
molecular specific heat, 13-19 
passages, condensers, 9—11 
pipe, 2-32 

piping, deoxidized copper tubing, 2—35 
pressure due to weight, 2-03 
properties of, 2-03 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
ram, 2-22 

-scooping resistance of trains, 14-05 
sea-, head, 2—05 
specific heat, 3-19 
seal, centrifugal pumps, 2-92 
softening, 6-70, 12—20 
solubility of oxygen, 2—06 
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Water, (coni.) 

specific heat, 3—20 
subeooled, 3—79 
thermal conductivity of, 3-28 
thermometric temperature range, 3-09 
tube boilers, see Steam boilers 
TJ-tube, equivalent readings and multipliers, 
16-08 

vapor and superheated ammonia, 10-32 
expansion, 3—25 
in. saturated air,- 9-21 
per lb. of air, 3-52 
refrigerant, 10-20 
specific heat, 3-19 
weight and volume of, 9—07, 9-21 
velocity of spouting, 2—07 
volume, 2—03 

-wall, steam boiler furnace, 6-95 
weight, 2-03 

-wheels, driving centrifugal pump, 2—93 
Watt-hour meters, 15-45 

-seconds, thermal conductivity conversion 
factors, 3-26 

Wax, bees-, melting point, 3—22 
expansion, 3-24 
latent heat, 3-23 

paraffin, boiling and melting points, 3-22 
tailings, 4—45 

Weak liquor cooler, ammonia absorption sys- 
tem, 10-33 

Wear, automobile engines, 14-54 
Diesel engines, 12—34 
steam engine cylinders, 7-42 
Weathering of coal, 4-26 
Wedgwood pyrometer, 3—11 
ware, expansion of, 3-24 
Weighing plant, locomotive, 14-53 
Weight, weights 

and Measures, tables, 17-54 
measures of, 17—54 

metric equivalent, 17-56 
molecular, see Molecular weight 
transfer vs. deceleration, automobiles, 14—74 
Weir, weirs, 2-23 
Cippoleli, 2-25 
equations, 2-24 
rectangular, 2-24 
trapezoidal, 2—25 
triangular notch, 2—25 
V-notch, 2-25 
Weld, pipe, butt, 5—29 
seal, 5—29 

Welded joints, permissible creep rate, 8-84 
steam boilers, 6-30 
pipe, 5-28, 5-29 
steel pipe, 5-35 

Welding, fusion, steam boilers, 5-30 
-neck pipe flanges, 5-60 
Wells, thermometer, 3-08 
Wet bottoms, steam boiler furnaces, 6—97 
-bulb temperature, 11-51 
compression, refrigeration, 10—27 
return heating system, 11—17 
Wheel, wheels 
airplane landing, 14-107 
balancing machine, locomotive, 14-43 
-base, electric locomotives, 14—20 
locomotive, 14—08 

relation to curve, 14-52 
driving, locomotive, dimensions, 14—32 
"Wheeler Power Plant hydraulic turbines, 2—44 
"Whip, automobile propeller shaft, 14-76 
Whipping force, automobile engines, 14—66 
"Whitewash, absorptivity, 3-34 


Wien-Planck radiation law, 3—04 
Willans law, 7-25 

line, steam turbines, 8-69 
Williama’andHazen equation, flow of water, 2— IS 
Willow, heating value and weight, 4—42 
Wind, effect on heat transmission, 11—04 
pressure, chimneys, 6-109 
resistance of train, 14-05 
velocity in various cities, 9—17, 11-04 
Windage, effect on convection, 3-58 
Windings, amortisseur, 15-25 
Window sashes, air infiltration, 11-08 
Wing, Clark Y, airplanes, 14-105 
tip floats, airplane, 14— 1C9 
shapes, airfoils, 14—102 
Wire, wires 

airplanes, drag, 14-107 
braes, expansion of, 3-24 
copper, 15-71 

sizes, weights, current carrying capacity, 
15-72 

-drawing, steam, 5-18 
in engines, 7-25, 7—34 
gages, 15-70 

sizes, motors, 15-77, 15—79 
electric circuits, 15-69 
for distance voltage drop, 15—75 
motor branch circuits, 15-73 
streamline, 14-107 
Wiring, Diesel engines, 12—17 

systems, power distribution, 15-75 
Wood, 4-41 — -4—43 

air required to burn, 4-07 
analyses of, 4—4 1 
as gas producer fuel, 4-42 
combustion of, 4-42 
cord of, 4-42, 17-54 
expansion, 3-24 
heat transmission, 11-03 
heating value of, 4-41 
kiln drying of, 3-52 

-lath and plaster, heat conductance, 11—05 

moisture content, 3—53, 4—41 

pipe, square, 2—35 

progressive change to graphite, 4-13 

pulp, pump fittings for, 2—70 

refuse, 4—42 

roofs, heat conductance, 11—07 
siding, heat conductance, 11—06 
specific heat, 3—20 
-stave pipe, 2-35, 2-36 

friction coefficient, 2-21 
steam required to dry, 3-53 
thermal conductivity, 3-61 
time required to dry, 3—53 
weight, 4—42 

work of evaporating moisture, 3—53 
-working plants, demand and load factors, 
15-21 

'Wool, insulation, 3—54 
mineral, insulation, 3—54 
rock, heat conductivity, 3-61, 3—65 
thermal conductivity, 3-29 
"Woolen mills, demand and load factors, 15—21 
Work, adiabatic compression, 1—29 
def., 3-72 

external, Bteam, 5-03 
isothermal compression, 3-76 
isothermal expansion, 3-76 
metric equivalents, 17-58 
of compression, refrigeration, 10-27 
of feed pump, 5-13 

reversible, adiabatic compression, 3—75 
expansion, 3—76 
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Working pressures, locomotive, 14—08 
Worm and roller steering mechanism, auto- 
mobiles, 14-79 

and sector steering mechanism, automobiles, 
14-79 

gear drive, automobile, 14-76 
"Wort, "beer, pump fittings for, 2—70 
"Worthington pumping engines, 2-70 
WR 2 , A.C. generators, 15-26, 15-28 
Wrist-pin, steam engine, 7-44 
friction of, 7-28 
plate, steam engine, 7-38 
Wrought iron, emissivity, 3—33 
expansion, 3-24 
pipe, see Pipe, vrought-iron 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 

X 

Xenon, "boiling and melting points, 3-21 


Y-branches, pipe, dimensions, 5-48, 5-50 
Yeast, pump fittings for, 2—70 
Yttrium, melting point, 3-21 


Zeolite, 6-73, 12-20 

treatment, feedwater, 6-71 
Zero, absolute, 1-27, 3-17 
Zeuner valve diagram, 7-35 
Zinc, boiling and melting points, 3-04, 3-21 
caustic, pump fittings for, 2-70 
chloride, boiling and melting points, 3-21 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
emissivity, 3—33 
expansion, 3—24 
latent heat, 3-23 
nitrate, pump fittings for, 2-70 
-refining furnace, waste gas temperatures, 
6—55 

specific heat, 3-18 
sulphate, melting point, 3-21 
pump fittings for, 2-70 
solution, thermal conductivity, 3-28 
specific heat, 3-19 
thermal conductivity, 3-28 
Zireonia, heat conductivity, 3-70 
Zirconium, melting point, 3-21 
specific heat, 3-18 
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